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INJUNCTION— INK. 


rear  1433,  extremely  rare  in  Venice.  We 
e  imcienls  employed  a  certain  reed,  learn  from  the  familiar  letters  of  learned 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  precisely  nscer-  men  of  that  time,  that  they  were  equally 
lained,  for  writing.  The  reeds  were  split,  troubled  by  the  rarity  of  quills  and  by  the 
and  shaped  to  a  point  like  our  quills,  difficulty  of  making  good  ink.  Of  late, 
When  goose-quills  first  came  into  use,  or    steel  pens  have  been  much  used  and  im- 


known.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  quills  uniform,  they  appear  well  adapted ;  asalso 
were  used  for  writing  as  early  as  the  fifth  for  people  who  cannot  make  pens ;  but, 
century,  according  to  the  history  of  Con-  on  the  whole,  the  quill  affords  a  much 
stantiuB.  Tlws  oldest  certain  account  is  a  easier  and  handsomer  chirograph  v. 
passage  of  Isidore,  who  died  636  A.  D.,  Penal  Law.  (See  Criminal  Law.) 
and  who,  among  the  instruments  employ-  Fe.\ abce  ;  every  penalty  home  for  the 
ed  for  writing,  mentions  reeds  and  (earn-  expiation  of  an  offence.  In  the  early 
era.  There  exists,  also,  a  poem  on  a  pen,  Christian  church,  this  ancient  judicial 
written  in  the  same  century,  and  to  be  principle  was  transferred  to  religious  pen- 
found  in  die  works  of  Adhelm,  the  first  mice,  that  is,  to  the  atonement  which  the 
Saxon  who  wrote  in  Latin.  Alcuin(q.v.),  sinner  has  to  make,  for  his  trespasses,  to 
the  friend  and  teacher  of  Charlemagne,  God  and  the  church.  According  to  the 
mentions  writing- pens  in  the  eighth  cen-  doctrine  of  the  Protestants,  it  is  not  among 
tury.  After  that  time,  proofs  exist  which  the  sacraments.  This  doctrine  considers 
put  the  question  of  their  use  beyond  dis-  compunction  and  faith  as  the  only  de- 
pute. Maliillon  (q.  v.)  saw  a  manuscript  ments  of  repentance  and  reformation, 
gospel  of  the  ninth  century,  in  which  the  Penance  is  considered  by  the  Catholic 
evangelists  were  represented  with  pens  in  church  a  sacramental  institution.  The 
their  hands.  Calami  properly  signify  the  conditions  for  the  necessary  transition 
rttdt  which  the  ancients  used  in  writing,  from  bad  to  good,  are  a  bumble  conscious- 
Modern  authors  often  use  the  word  as  a  ness  of  piilL  The  conversion  itself  is  a 
Latin  terra  for  pens,  and  it  is  probable  change  in  the  soul  of  mat),  effected  by  the 
that  the  same  was  employed  to  signify  power  of  God,  but  necessarily  connected 
quills  before  the  time  of  Isidore.  Reeds  with  an  exterior  alteration.  The  power 
were  used  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  of  forgiving  sins,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
introduction  of  writing-pens.  In  convents  ,  word,  say  the  Catholics,  has  been  trans- 
they  were  retained  a  long  time  for  the  ferred  by  Christ  to  the  apostles,  and  to 
initials  only.  By  some  letters  of  Erasmus  the  church ;  but  the  latter  can  forgive  the 
to  Reuchlin,  it  appears  that  the  former  re-  sins  only  of  the  truly  repentant  and  con- 
ceived three  reeds  from  the  latter,  and  verted  sinner.  To  bring  him  to  the 
expressed  a  wish  that  Reuchlin,  when  he  knowledge  of  himself,  the  church  bas 
procured  more,  would  Bend  Home  of  them  established  confession;  to  calm  bis  con- 
to  a  certain  learned  man  in  England,  science,  absolution  ;  for  the  instruction 
Qnisn,  for  some  reason,  were,  about  the  and  discipline  of  the  converted,  she  in- 
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4  PENANCE— PENDULUM. 

flicts    penance,   as  ft  satisfaction  to   his  head  of  a  ship-of-war,  and  usually  ter- 

own  conscience  and  to  God.     Confession  minating  in  two  ends  or  points,  called  the 

was  not  invented  by  Innocent  III,  but  nBaUnuft-UriL    It  denotea  that  a  vessel  is 

only  enjoined  by  htm  at  least  once  a  year,  in  acton]   service. — Broad  pendant     is   a 

It  is  followed  by  absolution,  according  to  kind  of  flag  terminating  in  one    or   two 

the  authority  transmitted  to  the  church,  points,  used  to  distinguish  the  chief  of  a 

and  by  the  imposition  of  such  penances  squadron. — Pendant  is  also  a  short  piece 

Bsare  necessary  to  free  from'the  conse-  of  rope,  fixed  on  each  side,  under    the 

alienees  of  sin.  '  The  council  of  Trent  shrouds,  upon  the  heads  of  the  main  and 

eclares,  in  seas,  xiv,  c  8,  that  satisfaction  fore  masts.  , 

for  sin  is  effected  only  by  Christ,  and  it  is        Pehdolcu,  in  dynamics,  is  a    simple   • 

left  for  the  individual  to  bring  forth  fruits  ponderous  body,  so  suspended  by  a  flexi- 

wortby  of  repentance.    Days  of  penance  ble  cord  from  an  axis  of  suspension,  that 

and  fasting  are  holy  days,  which,  in  certain  it  is  at  liberty  to  vibrate  by  the  action  of 

countries,  are  fixed  annually,  or  after  gen-  its  own  gravity  alone,   when  it  is   once 

oral  calamities,  for  the  purpose  of  a  gene-  raised,  by  any  external  force,  to  the  right 

ral  expression  of  penitence,  or  with  the  or  left  of  its  quiescent  position ;  and,  in 

view  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  Deity,  demonstrating  the  theory  of  its   motion, 

The  great  day  of  fasting  among  the  Jens  mathematician  a  are  obliged   to   assume, 

is  the  Long  Night.    The  Christians  iini-  that  there  is  no  rigidity  in  the  cord,  nb 

tated  these  fitst-days.  friction  at  the  axis  of  suspension,  no  re- 

Pesates  ;  the  private  or  public  gods  sistance  to  motion  made  bj  the  air,  and 
of  the  Romans ;  in  the  former  sense,  they  no  variation  in  the  total  length  of  the  cord, 
resembledtheLares(q.v.),withwhomthey  arising  from  the  variable  temperature  or 
are  often  confounded.  Not  only  every  moisture  of  the  atmosphere;  and  if  these 
house,  but  every  city,  bad  its  Penates,  and  assumptions  were  strictly  correct,  a  pen- 
the  latter  were  the  public  gods.  The  dulum,  once  put  in  motion,  would  con- 
moat  celebrated  at  Rome  were  those  that  tinue  to  move,  ad  MyfnthtM,  without  a 
protected  the  empire.  These  were  brought  further  accession  of  any  external  force ; 
into  Italy  by  JEaea*,  together  with  Vesta  but,  when  the  pendulum  is  applied  as  the 
and  her  eternal  fire.  According  to  Varro  regulator  of  a  clock,  for  which  purpose  it 
and  Macnibius,  the  Penates  were  rude  im-  is  admirably  adapted,  the ,  assumptions' 
ages  ofwood  or  stone,fiinuahedwuiia  spear;  which  we  have  stated,  require  an  equal 
and  generals,  on  their  departure,  and  con-  number  of  mechanical  corrections,  of 
sills,  prewrsand  dictators,  when  they  retired  which  the  theory,  simply  considered, 
from  office,  sacrificed  victims  before  them,  takes  no  notice.     In  horology,  therefore, 

Pencil;  an  instrument  used  by  paint-  the  pendulum  roust  be  considered  not 

en  for  laying  on  their  colors.    Pencils  are  simply  as  a  self-moving  pendulous  body, 

of  various  kinds,  and  made  of  various  without  any  tendency  to  come  to  a  state 

materials;  the  larger  sons  are  made  of  of  rest,  but  as  a  body  whose  motion  is 

boar's  bristles,  the  thick  ends  of  which  we  perpetuated   by  repeated   accessions    of 

bound  to  a  stick,  large  or  small,  according  force  in  aid  of  in  own  gravity,  and  whose 

to  the  uses  they  are  designed  for ;  these,  vibrations  are  rendered  isochronal  by  a 

when  large,  are  called   bnuku.     The  nice  adaptation  of  mechanical  contriv- 

finer  sorts  of  pencils  are  made  of  camels',  ances,  that  prevent  or  remedy  the  influ- 

badgers'  and  squirrels'   hair,  and  of  the  ence  of  all  natural  impediments  to  uni- 

down  of  swans;  these  are  tied  at  the  up-  form  and  uninterrupted  motion.     The  first 

per  end  with  a  piece  of  strong  thread,  and  kind  of  pendulum  (the  theoretical!  is  called 

enclosed  in  the  barrel  of  a  quill.     Good  a  mathematical  or  simple  pendulum,  the 

pencils,  when   drawn  between  the  lips,  other  the  physical  or  compound  pendulum. 

come  to  a  fine  point.  In  the  mathematical  pendulum,  the  matter 

Lead  Pencils.     (See  Plianbaga.)  of  the  pendulous  ball  or  bob  is  supposed 

Pencil  of  Rays;  a  number  of  rays  di-  to  be  collected  into  one  point,  so  that  the 
verging  from  some  luminous  point,  which,  centres  of  gravity  and  of  oscillation  coin- 
after  passing  through  a  lens,  converge  cide.  The  doctrine  of  the  pendulum  is 
again  to  a  point  of  the  highest  importance,  but,  as  it  can- 

PxNnAnT.    Two  paintings  or  prints  of  not  be  fully  developed  without  the  aid  of 

equal  dimensions,  which  are  attached  in  mathematics,  nor  rendered  clear  without 

corresponding  positions  to  the  same  wall,  diagrams,  we  can  state  only  some  of  the 

are  called  pendants  to  each  other.  most    obvious   properties    and    circum 

Pendant,  or  Peasant  ;  a  sort  of  long  stances  connected  with  it.    A  pendulum, 

narrow  banner  displayed  from  the  mast-  once  put  in  motion,  would  never  cease  to 
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oscillate  in  ares,  were  it  not  for  the  fric-  bam  for  a  calculation  of  the  length  of  the 
oon  at  the  point  of  suspension,  and  the  degrees  in  the  various  latitudes;  but  actu- 
uhhSiiiuti  of  the  air.    Neither  of  these    al  measurements   hare  shown  that  tba 


1   ever  be  avoided  en-  meridian*  contain  some  irregularities,  fro 

tirery,  but  their  effect  may  be  rendered  which  it  has  been  justly  concluded,  that 

comparatively   alight   bj  giving   to    the  the  earth  has  not  a  perfectly  regular  form, 

weight  a  lenticular  shape,  and  suspending  but  deviates  more  or  leas  from  the  shape 

the  rod  on  a  sharp  edge,  on  which   it  of  a  sphere.    We  can,  therefore,  properly 

plajs  with  very  little  friction.    Tin  times  draw  conclusions  from  the  oscillations  of 

of  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  depend,  the  pendulum  sespecting  the   power  of 

1.  no  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  of  elon-  gravity  only,  and  not  respecting  the  form 

don,  viz.  that  angle  by  which  the  heavy  of  the  earth.    Besides  the  friction  of  the 

y  of  the  pendulum  is  removed  from  rod,  &c,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air, 

the  vertical  line ;  2.  upon  the  length  of  there  are  also  other  circumstances  which   . 

die  pendulum;  and  3.  upon  the  accele-  influence  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum. 

rating  power  of  gravity.    If  all  these  cir-  These  are  the  changes  of  beat  and  cold, 

cu  instances  are  perfectly  equal  in  the  case  Heat  lengthens  the  rod  of  the  pendulum, 

of  two  pendulums,  they  will  perform  an  coldconrractsitjhencecoramon pendulum 

equal  number  of  oscillations  in  the  same  clocks  go  much  quicker  in  winter;  and  the 

time;  butifthereis  a  difference  in  either  cbangeoftemperatureinroomswbichare 

of  the  circumstances,  the  oscillations  will  beatea  during the  day  influences  them  eon-  / 

mediately.    Thus,  if  one  pendu-  siderably.    Many  contrivances  have  been 


lum  is  shorter  than  the  other,  and  all  the  devised  for  overcoming  this  inconvenience, 
other  circumstances  equal,  the  shorter  One  is,  by  making  pendulums  of  the  form 
pendulum  will  move  quicker  than  the  of  a  gridiron,  consisfing  of  several  parallel 
longer.  The  law  which  has  been  found  bars  of  different  metals,  to  connected  that 
to  exist  is,  that  the  lengths  of  the  pendu-  the  effect  of  one  set  of  them  counteracts 
lums  are  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  that  of  the  others.  These  have  been 
squares  of  their  oscillations;  hence  the  very  successful.  Rods  are  sometimes 
times  of  the  oscillations  are  inversely  as  made  of  certain  kinds  of  wood,  well  sea- 
the  square  roots  of  the  lengths  of  the  pen-  soned,  which  are  little  influenced  by  the 
dulums.  Hence  a  pendulum  which  is  weather.  Astronomical  clocks  of  the 
four  times  as  long  as  another,  will  vibrate  present  day  do  not  err  to  the  amount  of 
with  but  half  the  rapidity,  or  the  shorter  one  bent  or  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  in 
pendulum  will  perform  two  oscillations  a  year.  A  common  clock  is  merely  a 
whilst  the  larger  performs  but  one.  The  pendulum  with  wheel-work  attached  to  it, 
pendulum  does  not  perform  its  oscillations  to  record  the  number  of  vibrations,  and 
in  equal  times  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  with  a  weight  or  spring  to  counteract  the 
This  is  owing  to  the  third  of  the  circum-  retarding  effects  of  friction  and  the  resist- 
attaces  enumerated  above,  upon  which  anceof  theair.  Huygens,  who  developed 
the  oscillations  depend.  The  gravity,  or,  the  doctrine  of  the  pendulum,  which  had 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  power  of  at-  been  treated  already  by  Galileo,  fi ret  ap- 
traction  in  the  earth,  does  not  operate  ev-  plied  it  to  clocks,  and  thus  became  the 
ery  wherewith  equal  force  on  the  pendu-  inventor  of  the  pendulum  clock  (in  1656). 
lum,  which,  therefore,  in  some  parts  of  the  (See  Clock.) — For  the  application  of  pen- 
earth,  oscillates  more  slowly  than  in  others,  dulums  to  horology,  see  Berthoud's 
The  cause  of  this  lies  in  the  centrifugal  Eaai  tur  VHorlogerie  (Paris,  1763,  2 
force  (q.  t.\  or  in  the  diminution  of  the  vols.,  4to.). — Bee,  also,  Biors  treatise  Swr  la 
power  of  gravity  caused  by  it  This  be-  .Longueur  dv  PtnduU  h  Seeondu,  ir  **~ 
comes  more  perceptible  the  nearer  the  third  volume  of  hie  Trtati  d'Astroi  . 
place  where  the  pendulum  is  observed  Physique  (second  edition,  Paris,  1810). — 
is  to  the  equator.  (See  Earth.)  At  See,  also,  Bode's  JMeitung  xw  Kemtmu 
the  equator,  therefore,  a  pendulum  vi-  dtrErdhigd  (second  edition,  Berlin,  1803). 
bradog seconds  must  be  somewhat  shorter  Penelope.  (See  Ulyuea.) 
than  at  a  distance  from  it  The  length  Pi.teutn.  (See  Pvngmn.) 
of  a  seconds  pendulum  at  the  equator  is,  pEniTEim  ikies.  (See  Pritont.) 
according  to  Biot,  39.011684  inches;  in  Perk,  William,  was  born  in  London,  in 
IstitudeiV,  39.116820,  in  90°,  39.221956.  1644.  He  was  the  only  son  of  William 
If  the  globe  were  a  perfect  spheroid,.  Penn,  of  the  county  of  Wilts,  vice-admiral 
the  meridians  would  be  perfect  ellipses,  of  England  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and 
and  in  such  case  the  length  of  seconds  afterwards  knighted  by  king  Charles  II, 
pendulum*  would  immediately  afford  a  for  his  successful  services   against    the 
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-Dutch.     He  appears  to  hare  been  seri-  his  conduct,  remanded  him  home;  and, 
■   ously  inclined   from    his  youth,   having  finding   him   unalterably     determined     to 
Imbibed  religious  impressions  as  early  as  abide  by  his  own  convictions  of  duty,    in 
his  twelfth  year,  which  were  soon  after-  respect  to  plainness  of  speech  and  deport 
wards  confirmed  by  the  ministry  of  Thorn-  men  t,  he  would  hare  compounded  with 
as    Loe,    art    eminent   preacher   among  him,  if  he  would  only  have  consented   to 
the  people  called  Quakers,  then  newly  as-  remain  uncovered  before  the  king,    the 
sociated   in  religious  fellowship.     In  his  duke  (afterwards  James  II),  and  himself! 
fifteenth  year,  he,  was,   notwithstanding,  Being  disappointed  in  this,  be  could    no 
entered   as   a  gentleman    commoner    of  longer  endure  the  sight  of  his  son,  and  a 
Christ-church,   Oxford,   where,    meeting  second  time  drove  him  from  his  family, 
with  some  other  students  who  were  de-  Yet  after  a  while,  becoming  convinced  of 
voutly  inclined,  they  ventured  to  hold  pri-  his  integrity,  he  permitted  him  to  return  ; 
vate  meetings  among  themselves,  wherein  and  though  ho  never  openly  countenanced 
they   both   preached  and  prayed.    This  him,  he  would  use  his  interest  to  get  him 
gave  great  offence  to  the  heads  of  the  released,  when  imprisoned  for  his  attend- 
college,   by   whom  these    zealous    tyros  ance  at  religious  meetings.     In  the  year 
were  at  first  only  confined  for  non-con-  1668,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
formity ;  but  persisting  in  their   religious  Fenn  first  appeared  as  a  minister  and  an 
exercises,  they  were  finally  expelled  the  author ;  and  it  was  on  account  of  his  sec- 
tmiversiiy.     On  his  return  home,  his  fa-  ond  essay,  entitled  the  Sandy  Founds- 
ther  endeavored  in   vain  to  divert   him  tion  Shaken,  that  he  was  imprisoned   in 
from  his  religious  pursuits,  as  being  likely  the  Tower,  where  he    remained  seven 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  promotion  in  months,  during  which  time  he  wrote  his 
the   world ;  and  at   length,   finding   him  most    celebrated    work,    No    Cross   no 
inflexible  in  what  he  now  conceived  to  be  Crown,   and   finally  obtained  his  release 
his  religious  duty,  beat  him  severely,  and  from  confinement  by  an  exculpatory  vin- 
turned  him  out  of  doors.    Relenting,  how-  dication,-  under  the  title   of  Innoccncy 
ever,  at  the  intercession  of  his  mother,  nnd  with  her  open  Face.     In  1670,  the  meet- 
hoping  to  gain  his  point  by  other  means,  ings  of  dissenters  were  forbidden,  under 
he  sent  bis  son  to  Paris,  in  company  with  severe  penalties.    The  Quakers,  however, 
some  persons  of  quality  ;  whence  he  re-  believing  it  their  religious  duty,  continued  ■ 
turned  so  well  skilled  in  the  French  Ian-  to  meet  as  usual ;  and  when  forcibly  kept 
guage,  and  other  polite  accomplishments,  out  of  tbeir  meeting-bouses,  they  assetn- 
that  he  was  again  joyfully  received  at  bled  as  near  to  them  as  they  could  in  the 
borne.     After  his  return  from  France,  he  street.     At  one  of  these  meetings,  William 
was  admitted  of  Lincoln's  Inn,   with  a  Penn  preached  to  the  people  thus  nseem- 
view  of  studying  the  law,  and  continued  bled  for  divine  worship ;  tor  which  pious 
there  till  his  twenty-second  year,  when  action  he  was    committed  to   Newgate, 
his  father  committed  to  him  the  manage-  and,  at  the  next  session  at  the  Old  liniley, 
inent  of  a  considerable  estate  in  Ireland—  was   indicted  for  "being  present  at,  arid 
a  circumstance  which  unexpectedly  prov-  preaching  to,  «n  unlawful,  seditious,  and 
ed  the  occasion  of  his  finally  adhering  to  riotous  assembly."     He  pleaded  his  own 
the  despised  cause  of  the  Quakers,  and  cause,  though  menaced  by  the  recorder, 
devoting  himself  to  a  religious  life.    At  nnd  was  finally  acquitted  by   the  jury; 
Cork,  he  met  again  with  Thomas  Loe,  but  he  woe,  nevertheless,  detained  in  New- 
tho   person    whose    preaching    had    af-  gate,  and  the  jury  fined.     Sir  William  died 
focted  him  so  early  in  life.     At  a  meet-  this  year,  fully  reconciled  to  his  son,  to 
ing  in  that  city,  Loe  began  his  declaration  whomheltila  plentiful  estate,  taking  leave 
with  these  penetrating  words,  "There  is  a  of  him  in  these  memorable  words:  "Son 
faith  that  overcomes  the  world,  and  there  William,  let  nothing  in  this  world  tempt 
is  a  faith  that  is  overcome  by  the  world ;"  you  to  wrong  your  conscience.     So  will 
which  so  affected  Penn,  that  from  that  you  keep  peace  at  home,  which  will  be  a 
time  ho  constantly  attended  tho  meetings  feast  to  you  iu  a  day  of  trouble."     Shortly 
of  the  Quakers,  though  in  a  time  of  hot  after  this  event,  Penn  travelled,  in  the  ex- 
peraecution.  He  wassoon  afterwards,  with  ercise  of  his  ministry,  into  Holland  and 
many  others,  taken  at  a  meeting  in  Cork,  Germany.     In  the  year  1673,  he  married 
and  carried  before  the  mayor,  by  whom  Gulielma  Maria   Springett,  whose  father 
they  were  committed  to  prison;  but  young  (sir  William)  having  been  killed   at  the 
Penn  was  soon  released,  on  application  to  siege'  of  Baniber,  in  the  civil  wars,  her 
the  earl  of  Orrery,  then  lord  president  mother  had  married  Isaac  Penington,  of 
of  Minister.     His  father,  being  informed  of  CbaJfont,  in  Bucks,  an  eminent  minister 
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and  writer  among  the  Quakers.  In  1677,  than  fifty  Bail  arrived  with  settlers  from 
in  company  with  Georgfl  Fox  and  Robert  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Holland,  and 
Barclay,  the  celebrated  apologia!,  be  again  Germany.  Boon  after  Penn  relumed  to 
act  sail  on  a  religioua  visit  to  Holland  and  England,  king  Charles  died  ;  and  the  re- 
Germany,  where  he  and  his  friends  were  spec!  which  James  II  bore  to  the  late 
received  by  many  pious  persons  as  the  admiral,  who  hod  recommended  his  son 
ministers  of  Christ,  particularly  at  Her-  to  his  favor,  procured  to  him  free  access 
werden,  by  the.  princess  Elizabeth  of  the  at  court  He  made  use  of  this  advantage 
Rhine,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  to  solicit  the  discharge  of  his  persecuted 
and  grand-daughter  of  James  I  of  Eng-  brethren,  fifteen  hundred  of  whom  re- 
land.  The  persecutions  of  dissenters  con-  mained  in  prison  at  the  decease  of  the 
tinning  to  rage,  notwithstanding  their  late  king.  In  1686,  having  taken  lodgings 
repeated  applications  to  parliament  for  at  Kensington,  to  he  near  the  court,  he 
sufferance  and  protection,  William  Penn  published  a  Persuasive  to  Moderation 
now  turned  bis  thoughts  towards  a  settle-  towards  Dissenting  Christians,  &c,  hum- 


wards  a  settle-  towards  Dissenting  Uti 

men!  in  the  new  world,  as  a  place  where  bry  submitted  to  the  King  and  b 

himself  and  his  friends  might  enjoy  their  Council,  which  is  thought  to  ha 

religious    opinions   without    molestation,  tened,  if  it  did  not  occasion,  the  king's 


.  .  (inf1 
and  where  an  example  might  be  set  to  the  proclamation  for  a  general  pardon, 
nations  of  a  just  and  righteous  govern  which  was  followed  the  next  year  by  his 
meat.  "There  may  be  room  there,"  suspension  of  the  penal  laws.  At  tho 
said  be,  "though  not  here,  for  such  a  revolution,  in  1688,  Perm's  intimacy  with 
holy  experiment.*  He  therefore,  in  1681,  the  abdicated  monarch  created  suspicions, 
solicited  a  patent  from  Charles  II,  for  a  of  which  he  repeatedly  cleared  himself 
province  in  North  America,  which  the  before  authority,  until  be  was  accused  by 
king  readily  granted,  in  consideration  of  a  profligate  wretch,  whom  the  parliament 
Ins  father's  services,  and  of  a  debt  still  due  afterwards  declared  to  be  a  cheat  and  an 
to  him  from  the  crown.  Penn  soon  after  impostor.  Not  caring  to  expose  himself 
published  a  description  of  the  province,  to  the  oaths  of  auch  a  man,  he  withdrew 
proposing  easy  terms  of  settlement  to  such  from  public  notice,  till  1693.  In  that 
as  might  be  disposed  to  go  thither.  He  year,  through  the  mediation  of  his  friends 
also  wrote  to  the  Indian  natives,  inform-  at  court,  ho  was  once  more  admitted  to 
ing  them  of  his  desire  to  hold  his  posses-  plead  his  own  cause  before  the  king  and 
aion  with  then-  consent  and  goodwill,  council,  and  was  again  acquitted  of  all 
He  then  drew  up  the  Fundamental  suspicion  of  guilt.  The  most  generally 
CooBthuuon  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  known  production  of  his  temporary  se- 
foUowing  year  be  published  the  Frame  elusion  bears  the  tide  of  Frails  of  Soli- 
of  Government,  a  law  of  'which  code  tude,  in  Reflections  and  Maxims  relating 
held  out  a  greater  degree  of  religious  lib-  to  the  Conduct  of  Human  Life.  Not 
erty  than  had  at  that  time  been  allowed  long  after  his  restoration  to  society,  he 
in  the  world.  "  All  persons  living  in  this  lost  bis  wife,  Gulielma,  to  which  he  said 
province,  who  confess  and  acknowledge  all  his  other  troubles  were  as  nothing  in 
the  One  Almighty  and  Eternal  God  to  be  comparison.  He  travelled,  however,  the 
■be  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Ruler  of  the  same  year,  in  the  west  of  England,  and  in 
world,  and  that  hold  themselves  obliged  the  next  prosecuted  an  application  to  par- 
in  conscience  to  live  peaceably  and  justly  liament  for  the  relief  of  bis  friends,  the 
in  civil  society,  shall  in  no  wise  be  mo-  Quakers,  in  the  case  of  oaths.  Iu  the  year 
tested  or  prejudiced  for  their  religious  1696,  he  married  a  second  wife,  Hannah, 
persuasion  or  practice,  in  matters  of  faith  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Callowhill,  an 
and  worship;  nor  shall  they  be  compelled  eminent  merchant  of  Bristol,  and  soon 
at  any  nine  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  after  buried  his  eldest  son,  Spriiigett,  a 
religious  worship,  place  or  ministry  what-  remarkably  pious  and  promising  youth, 
soever."  Upon  the  publication  of  these  pro-  In  1698,  he  travelled  in  Ireland,  and  re- 
posals, many  respectable  families  removed  sided  the  following  year  at  Bristol.  In 
to  the  new  province;  the  city  of  Phila-  1699,  he  again  Bailed  for  Pennsylvania,  with 
delpbia  was  laid  out,  upon  the  banks  of  bis  second  wife  and  family,  intending  to 
the  Delaware ;  and  in  1682,  the  propria-  make  his  province  the  place  of  their  fti- 
tor  visited  liia  newly-acquired  territory,  ture  residence  ;  but  advantage  was  taken 
where  be  remained  about  two  years,  ad-  of  his  absence  to  undermine  proprietary 
justing  its  concerns,  and  establishing  a  governments,  under  color  of  the  king's 
friendly  intercourse  with  his  colonial  prerogative,  and  he  thought  it  necessary 
neighbom ;  during  which  period  no  less  to  return  to  England  again  in  1701.    After 
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TBI  laid  aside,  dents,    original) 

ire  welcome  at  monasteries.     (See  Feast  „ 

court,  on  the  accession  of  queen  Anne.         Pennaht,  Thomas,  an   English   natu- 

In  1710,  finding  the  air  near  the  city  to  ralist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Downing,  in 


a  laid  aside,    dents,    originated    in    the    chapters 
........  ,....   ---ftfggfa 

n   English   i 
In  1710,  finding  the  air  near  the  city  to    ralist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Downing,  in 
disagree  with  hie  declining    health,  he    Flintshire,  in    1726,  studied  at  Oxford, 
took  a  handsome   seat  in   Buckingham-     His  first  production  waa  an  account  of  an 


attire,  at  which  he  continued  t  ... 

duringthe  remainder  of  hie  life.    In  the  which   appeared  iu    the    Philosophical 

year  1712,  he  had  three  distinct  fin  of  the  Transactions,  in  1756 ;  and,  the  following 

apoplectic  kind.    The  last  of  these  so  im-  year,  he  was  chosen  a   member  of  the 

paired  his  memory  and  understanding  as  royal  society  of  UpaaL  through  the  influ- 

to  render  him  over  after  unfit  for  public  ence  of  Linmeus.     He  commenced,  in 

action ;  but  he  continued  to  deliver,  in  the  1761,  a  body  of  Bridal)  Zoology,  which 

mooting  at  Reading,  short,  but  sound  and '  first  appeared  in  four  vols,  folio,  and  waa 
sensible  expressions.  In  1717.  '  ■/■..■ 

knew  his  old  acquaintance;  oi 

Without  leading.     He  died  in  1718.     The  Mur 

wriringa  of  Perm  (first  published  in  two  Indian   Zoology   {1769);    Synopsis    of 

volumes  folio)  bespeak  his  character  as  a  Quadrupeds  (1771);  Genera   of  Birds 

Christian  and   a   philanthropist.     Of  his  (1773);  History  of  Quadrupeds  (1781); 

ability  as  a  politician  and  legislator,  the  Arctic    Zoology  (1786) ;   and   Index  to 

prosperity  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  lasting  Button's  Natural  History  of  Birds  (1787). 

monument  In  1765,  Mr.  Pennant  took  a  journey  to 

PzmuusM  a)  the  name  for  the  torments  the  continent,  when   he  visited   Buflbn, 

and  impositions  to  which  the  elder  stu-  Holier,  Pallas,  and  other  eminent  foreign- 

*     Is  in  German  universities  used  to  sub-  era.     He  was  admitted  into  the  royal  si 


iect  the  younger  ones,   called  ParnaU  ciety  in  1767;  and,  in  1769,  he  undertook 

(pen-cases),  afterwards  facet.     This  abuse  a  tour  into  Scotland,  of  which  he  publish- 

was  carried  to  a  great  extent ;  und  books  ed  an  account  in  1771,  and  a  second  vol- 

written  SCO  yean  ago  exhibit  a  real  bar-  time  appeared  in  1776,  relating  to  a  sec- 

barity  of  manners  m   this  respect.     In  ond  tour  in   the   some    country,  and  a 

1661  and  1603,  the  German  empire  thought  voyage  to  the  Hebrides.      In   1778,  he 

it  necessary  to  enact  laws  against  pmntd-  published  a  tour  in  Wales ;  to  which  was 

im.    It  corresponds  to  tbe  English  fag-  afterwards  added,  iu  another  volume,  a 

ging;  and,  though  few  traces  of  it  exist  at  Journey  to  Snowdon,     He  produced,  iu 

present  in  Germany,  it  is  still  customary,  1783;  a  narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Ches- 

in  most  schools,  to  greet  the    "foxes"  ter  to   London;   and   in   1790  appeared 

(scholar*  who  ascend  from  a  lower  class  hisamusingwork,  An  Account  of  London 

into  a  higher)  with  a  sound  beating ;  and  (4(0.).     In  1793,  he  professedly  took  leave 

we  find  in  Byron's  Life,  by  Moore,  to  what  of  the  public  in  a  piece  of  autobiography 

an   extent   fagging   has  been   carried   in  — the  Literary  Life  of  the  late  Thomas 

England.     It  is  said  that  ptniudUm  origi-  Pennant ;  but  he  subsequently  committed 

nated  in  tbe  Italian  universities  (Bologna,  to  the  press  a  History  of  Whiteford  and 

Sit.\  which  is  very  probable,  as  the  stu-  Holywell,  in  his  native  county.     He  died 

dents  at  these  universities  kept  together  in  1798.   After  his  death  appeared  Outlines 

in   "nations,"   iu  order  to  protect  each  of  the  Globe  [4  vols,  4 to.),  forming  a  por- 

other,  and  young. students  went  with  rec-  tion   of  a    very    extensive    undertaking, 

ommendauona  to  tbe  renior  of  those  na-  which  was  never  completed,  and  some 

But  in  those  rude  times,  the  weak,  other  posthumous  publications.    His  si  " 


journeymen   were    subjected    to    similar  of  his  researches,  or  the  profundity  of  his 

discipline — a  consequence  of  tbe    rude  observations. 

feudalism   which   had   penetrated   every  Pehnstlvania,  one  of  the  United  States, 

part  of  society.     Othera  derive  these  prac-  as  now  limited,  extends  from  N.  laL  39° 

tices  from  the  chapters  of  tbe  clergy,  43  to  N.  1st.  48°  W,  and  from  74°  W  to 

among   whom    every   new  canon    was  80°  31'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.     It  is 

obliged  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  a  banquet  bounded  north  by  New  York;  east  by  the 

on  his  entrance  ;  and  it  is  a  well  known  river  Delaware,  which  separates  it  from 

tact,  that  many  of  tbe  customs,  songs  (de-  New  Jersey ;  south-east  by  the  state  of 

cent  and  indecent),  &c  of  German  stu-  Delaware ;  south  by  Maryland  and  part 
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of  Virginia,   and  west  by  the  letter  and  Diary  embarrassments;  and  although  he 

die  Mate  of  Ohio.     It  has  nearly  in  the  actually  entered  into  a  contract  for  this 

form  of  a  parallelogram.    Darby,  in  his  purpose,   yet  an   apoplectic    attack  ren- 

Geographical  View,  states  that  its  greatest  dcred    him    incapable  of  perfecting   the 

length  m  due  west  from  Bristol,  on  the  legal  forms.     The  litigated  question  with 

Delaware  river,  to  tbe  eastern  border  of  the  state  of  Connecticut    touching    the 

Ohio  county,  in  Virginia,  through  5°  56>  right  of  territory  in  the  northern  part  of  the 

of  longitude,  along ti.  latitude  40°  9*.  This  state,  was  depending  from  tbe  year  1750 

rhstance,  on  that  Tine  of  latitude,  is  equal  until  a  few  years  since,  when  the  public 

to    315    American  '  statute    miles.      The  and  private  rights  of  soil  were  settled  in 

greatest  breadth  is  176  miles,  from   tbe  favor  of  Pennsylvania,  under  conciliations 

Virginia  line  to  tbe  extreme  northern  an-  and  restrictions,  determined  by  special  acts 

ete,  on  lake  Erie ;  and  the  mean  breadth,  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  and  tbe 

157.     The  same  writer   calculates   the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  V. 

area  at  above  47,000  square  miles,  and  Suites.    The  seat  of  the  state  government 

Xfl&OfiOO  statute  acres.      The    original  was  transferred  from  Philadelphia  to  Lan- 

Swediafa    colony    came    over    in    1639,  caster  in  the  year  1799,  and  the  progress 

under  the  government  and  protection  of  of  improvement  and  population  caused  it, 

Sweden.     Tbe  Dutch  and  the  Finns  had  in   1613,  to  be   removed   to   Harrisburg, 

also  settled  on  tbe  Delaware,  before  the  where  handsome  buildings  are  erected  for 

British  conquest  of  the  New  Netherlands,  the  accommodation  of  the  legislature  and 

in  1884.    In  1683;  William  Peon  founded  the   officers   of  the  government.     The 

s  colony,  having    previously  obtained   a  whole  stale  is  divided  into  53  counties, 

charter  from  Charles  II,  which  put  him  vis.  Adams,  Alleghany,  Armstrong,  Bea- 

in  possession  of  tbe  soil  and  government  ver,  Bedford,    Berks,    Bradford,    Bucks, 

of  the  country.     This  charter  was  granted  Butler,  Cambria,  Centre,  Cheater,  Clear- 

is  oonsidtsation  of  an  unsettled  pecuniary  field,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Cumberland, 

tccotnit  between  tbe  government  and  the  Dauphin,  Delaware.  Erie,  Fayette,  Frank - 

Mate  of  Peon's  father.     The  emigration  lin,  Green,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jeflerson, 

from  Wales   inttf  Pennsylvania   was   as  Juniatta,    Lancaster,    Lebanon,    Lehigh, 

earty  as  1683.     The  emigrants  purchased  Luzerne,    Lycoming,    M'Kean,    Mercer, 

•  large  body  of  land,  and  called  the  seve-  Mifflin, Montgomery,  Northampton,  North- 

ral  settlements  after  favorite    places  in  umberiand,    Perry,     Philadelphia,    Pike, 

Wales.    The  Indian  right  was  respected  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Somerset,  Susqueban- 

by  William  Penn,  and  his  seDM  of  justice  uali,  Tioga,  Union,  Vinango,  Warren,  Wash- 

indoced  him  to  make  an  equitable  pur-  ington,    Wayne,    Westmoreland,   York, 

chase  from  the  aborigines,  notwithstand-  There  are  three  in  corpora  toil  cities  in  this 

ing  his  charter ;  and  the  same  policy  was  state— Philadelphia,  PtttahurgsjidLancas- 

puraued   by  the   constituted  government  ter.    There  are  very  few  counties  which 

after  the  revolution,  as  the  state  of  Penn-  have  not  a  borough  and  many  populous 

■ylvania  made  new  purchases  from  tbe  towns,  the  most   considerable  of  which 

native  proprietors  at  a  fair  price,  and  in  are  Harrisburg,  Reading,  Easton,  Carlisle, 

open  treaty,  in  1784.    Though  the  state  York,  Cbambersburg,  Drowns vi lie,  Wash- 

of  Pennsylvania  might  have  considered  ington,  dec    By  an  estimate  of  the  popii- 

the  proprietary   claims  as  a  royalty,  to  latum   in  1783,  it  was   supposed  to  be 

which  the  independent  government  could  330,000.     By  the  census  of  1790,  it  was 

lawfully  succeed,  yet,  as  a  peculiar  ac-  ascertained  to  be  434,373.      In  1900,  it 

knowledgment  of  the  merits  and  claims  was  603^45.    In  1610,  it  was  810,091. 

of  William  Penn  and  bis  family,  by  an  In  1630,  it  was  1,049,458  j  and  in  1831,  it 

act  of  the  legislature,  the  sum  of  £130,000  was  1,347,672.     The  government  of  Penn- 

sterling,  together  with  a  confirmation  of  sylvania  consists  of  three  branches— legis- 

title  to  all  the  manor  lands,  which  were  larivo,  executive  and  judicial.   Tbe  legia 

ten  per  cent,  on  all  surveyed  lands  in  the  htture  consists  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of 

province,  was  to  be  offered  to  the  Penn  representatives.    By  the  present  conotitu- 

iamfly,  which  offer  was  by  them  accepted,  tiou,  the  house  of  representatives  cannot 

This   was    a    liberal    compensation     for  exceed   100,  and    are  chosen    annually, 

revolutionary  losses,  considering  that,  in  The  senate,    whose   number  cannot  be 

tbe  year   1713,    William    Perm   offered  more  than  one  third  of  tbe  lower  house, 

to  tbe  queen   of   England   the   govern'  are  chosen  tor  four  years,  one  fourth  of 

meat  and  soil  of  the  province  Tor  the  their  body  annually ;  at  this  period  both 

sum  of  £12,000,  payable  in  four  years,  branches    are   full.     The    governor    is 

This  was  certainly  owing  to  his  pecu-  elected  for  throe  years,  but  cannot  hold 
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the  office  more  than  nine  years  in  twelve,  ride  of  the  Susquehannah  are  the  Kitta- 
Theae  Elections  are  all  by  the  people  and  tinny  ridges,  comprising  the  North  or 
by  ballot.  All  judicial  officers  are  ap-  Blue,  the  Horee  andtoeTusraroramoun- 
pointed  by  the  governor  during  good  be-  tains,  Sherman's  hill,  Sideling  nil),  Rag- 
hnvior,  and  are  removable  by  address  of  ged,  Great  Warrior's,  Tussey's  and  Wills  s 
both  houses  or  by  impeachment  The  mountains ;  then  the  great  Alleghany 
inhabitants  are  principally  descended  ridge,  which,  being  the  largest,  gives 
from  the  English,  Welsh,  Irish,  Scotch  name  to  tbe  whole ;  and  west  of  this  are 
and  Germans,  also  French,  Swedes,  and  a  the  Chestnut  ridges,  including  the  Laurel 
few  Dutch.  The  language  ta  generally  a  bill  Between  the  Juniatta  river  and  the 
re  English,  but,  in  many  counties,  the  west  branch  of  the  Suaquebannah  are 
-jrman  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  Jack's,  Tussey's,  Nittany  and  Bald  Eagle 
The  character  of  the  Pun  nay  Iranians  is  mountains.  The  mountain  area  has  been 
somewhat  diversified  by  difference  of  ex-  estimated  at  6750  square  miles,  or  very 
traction  and  various  modes  of  education,  nearly  one  seventh  part  of  the  superficies 
but  this  is  chiefly  in  minor  points.  The  of  the  state.  Some  of  these  mountains 
facilities  of  receiving  education  are  great,  admit  of  cultivation  almost  to  their  sum- 
There  Is  a  university  in  Philadelphia,  and  mits,  and  the  valleys  between  them  are 
colleges  have  been  established  at  Carlisle,  often  of  a  rich  black  soil,  suited  to  tbe 
Cenonsburg,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  and  various  kinds  of  grass  and  grain.  The 
Mendvitle,  and  provision  has  been  made  other  parts  of  the  state  are  generally  level 
by  the  legislature  for  tbe  establishment  of  or  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and 
an  academy  in  every  county  in  the  state,  vales.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dels- 
There  are  also  flourishing  Moravian  ware,  Suaquebannah,  Schuylkill,  Lehigh, 
schools  at  Bethlehem,  Nazareth  and  I.itiz ;  Alleghany,  Monongahela,  Ohio,  Juniatta, 
and,  by  the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  Gi-  Younlogeny,  and  Clarion,  formerly  deeig- 
rard,ofPhiladelphia,afundofS2,000,000  sated  as  Toby's  creek.  Besides  these 
(to  be  augmented,  if  necessary,  by  rente  main  streams,  Pennsylvania  is  watered  by 
of  real  property,  and  residuary  personal  numerous  large  creeks  and  rivulets,  to  as 
estate)  has  been  appropriated  for  the  groat  a  degree  as  the  sartie  extent  of  coun- 
cstabhshment  of  a  college  for  the  educe?  try  in  any  part  of  the  17.  States.  This 
tion  of  orphan  children.  Tbe  different  state  deserves  credit  for  her  numerous! 
religious  denominations  in  Pennsylvania  improvements  in  turnpike  roads,  canals, 
are  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  German  rail-roads  end  bridges,  which  have  been 
Calvinists,  German  Lutherans,  Friends,  constructed  in  a  superior  style  of  exeei- 
Episcopuliuns,  Baptists,  Roman  Catholics,  lence  and  durability.  The  first  turnpike 
Secedera,  Covenanters,  1,'niverenJists,  Swe-  road  in  the  U.  States  was  made  in  Penit- 
denborgiay,  Jews  end  Unitarians.  With  sylvania.  (For  further  information  with 
regard  to  the  face  of  the  country,  the  regard  to  these  internal  improvements, 
mountains  strike  the  eye,  at  the  first  glance  see  the  various  heads.)  The  soil  of  Penn- 
on a  map,  as  the  most  prominent  natural  sylvania  is  much  diversified  ;  in  some 
features.  The  Appalachian  system  in  pans  it  is  barren,  but  a  great  proportion 
the  U.  States  generally  extends  in  a  di-  of  it  is  fertile,  and  a  considerable  part 
racoon  deviating  not  very  essentially  from  very  excellent.  West  of  the  mountains, 
south-west  to  north-east,  but  in  Pennsyl-  tbe  soil  of  the  first  quality  is  a  deep  black 
vania,  the  whole  system  is  inflected  from  mould,  equal  in  fertility  to  any  part  of  the 
that  course,  end  traverses  the  state  iu  a  U.  States.  Wheat  is  the  most  important 
serpentine  direction.  Towards  the  south  article  of  produce.  Indian  corn,  rye, 
boundary,  the  mountains  lie  about  north-  buckwheat,  barley,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  beans, 
north-east,  gradually  inclining  more  east-  peas  and  potatoes  are  extensively  culti- 
wardly  as  they  penetrate  northward,  and,  voted.  Apples,  cherries,  pears,  peaches 
in  the  central  counties,  many  of  the  and  plums  are  abundant.  The  trees 
chains  lie  nearly  east  and  west.  But,  as  natural  to  the  soil  ere  hemlock,  pine, 
they  extend  towards  the  northern  bonier  hickory,  Walnut,  wild  cherry,  locust,  ma- 
of  the  state,  they  again  gradually  incline  pie,  chestnut,  mulberry,  oak,  gum  sobbb,- 
to  tbe  north-east,  and  enter  New  York  fras,  elm  and  poplar.  The  magnolia 
and  New  Jersey  in  nearly  that  direction,  giaita  grows  in  low  grounds,  aid  the 
The  principal  ridges  on  the  east  side  of  acuminata  attains  to  a  great  height  among 
the  Suequehannob,  are  the  Kittatinny  or  the  western  moudtains.  Grapes  are  com- 
Blue  mountains,  behind  which,  and  nearly  mon,and  some  of  them,  mellowed  by  frost, 
parallel  to  them,  are  Peters,  Tuscarora  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  make  a  pleas- 
and  Nescopeck  mountains.    On  the  west  ant  wine.    The  wild  plum  and  crab  apple 
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Pennsylvania  exceeds  til  the  other  states 
in  the  variety  and  extent  of  hor  msnutac- 
lage,  and  wine  and  brandy,  of  good  quali-    tares,  some  of  which  are  of  superior  ex- 
ty,   have   been    made.      This  article  of    celleuce.     Thoas  of  iron  have  been  men 
manufacture  baa  hitherto  been  a  matter    boned.    The  various  fabrics  from  wool 
of  experiment  only.     The  sugar- maule,    and  cotton  give  ample  employment  to  the 
in  the  western  and  northern  pans  of  the    capitalist  and  the  arnaan.     All  the  neccs- 
■tate,  is  abundant,   and  the  inhabitants    series  of  life,  and  many  of  Its  luxuries,  are 
generally    make    therefrom    a    sufficient    to  be  found  in  this  slate,  the  produce  of 
quantity  of  sugar  for  home  consumption,    its  toil  and  the  labor  of  its  citizens.     (For 
Iron  ore  is  distributed,  in  large  quantities,    the  exports  of  this  state,  see  articles  Phila- 
in  many  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  menu-      '  *  "  ....... 

IheDxre  of  iron  from  the  ore,  through  the 

furnace,  the  forge,  the  foundery,  the  rolling    oeUpftw.) 

'  Piuw  Township;  a  small  township  in 

Philadelphia  county,  Pennsylvania.    This 

-'-— selected  by  the  late  Mr.  Guard, 

_ .   .  labusfarnenl  of  a  school  for  or- 
of  the  state.     Lime,    pbsns.    The  site  is  about  two  miles  from 

, lie,  of  the  finest  quality    the  old  court-house  in  Philadelphia. 

for  the  purposes  of  architecture  and  Psnirr.  (See  Sltriing  Money.) 
statuary,  abound  in  various  parts  of  the  Penny  Post.  (See  Port*.) 
state.  In  the  middle  counties,  anthracite,  FxnimiOTU ;  a  species  of  mint  {meniha 
and  in  the  western,  bituminous  coal,  is  puUguan),  formerly  in  considerable  re- 
found  in  great  abundance.  This  suite  is  pute  as  a  medicine,  but  now  almost  totally 
famous  for  its  breed  of  draught  horses,  and  neglected.  In  this  country,  the  same  name 
nature  has  abundantly  supplied  the  forests  is  applied  to  the  neaeasui  pvlegioidu,  a 
with  game.  Deer,  turkeys,  pheasants  and  small  plant,  allied  to,  and  not  very  differ- 
utrtridgee  are  numerous.  Wild  ducks  ent  in  its  sensible  properties  from  the 
ire  found  on  almost  every  strewn.  Wild  former,  nor,  indeed,  from  the  other  spe- 
geese,  swans  and  pigeons  are  migratory,  ciea  of  mint  (See  Mint.) 
and  frequently  found  in  large  flocks.  Pehobacotj  the  largest  river  of  Maine. 
Singing  tarda  of  various  notes  and  phi-  The  western  and  principal  branch  rises 
mage  are  common.  In  the  eastern  riven  in  the  western  pact  of  the  state,  and  unites 
are  found  rock-perch,  bass,  shad  slid  her-  with  the  eastern  branch  54  miles  north- 
ling,  which  come  from  the  sea  in  large  east  of  Bangor.  After  the  junction,  it  runs 
shoals.  In  the  western  waters  there  isa  south  by  "west  till  it  flows  into  the  heed 
species  of  catfish,  weighing  from  SO  to  of  Penobscot  bay,  between  the  towns  of 
100  pounds;  likewise  pike,  of  sn  enor-  Penobscot  and  Prospect  It  is  navigable 
mous  weight  and  size,  era  found.  Suit-  for  ships  to  Bangor,  where  the  tide  termi- 
geon  is  common  to  both  sections  of  the  nates,  53  miles  north  of  Owl's  Head,  at 
state.  In  the  smaller  streams,  trout,  pike,  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  Many  towns 
chub,  sun-perch,  mullet,  catfish  and  white  on  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot  are  beau  ti- 
talmon  am  found  in  their  several  seasons,    Jul  snd  flourishing. 

Bears,  panthers,  wild  cats,  foxes,  wolves,  Penobscot  Bat,  at  the  mouth  of  Pe- 
beavers,  otters  snd  raccoons  are  more  or  nobscot  river,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  is  a 
lem  common,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  large  and  beautiful  bay,  snd  affords  great 
of  settlement  and  cultivation.  Rabbin  and  advantages  for  navigation.  It  contains 
squirrels  are  still  abundant  In  the  low  several  islands.  Its  entrance,  between 
grounds  are  found  minks,  muskrats,  and  the  Isle  of  Holt  snd  Owl's  Head,  is  eigh- 
tt.  Of  the  numerous  tribe  of  teen  miles  wide,  and  its  length  from  north 
the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake  and  to  south  is  about  thirty  miles.  Lon.  68° 
rhend  alone  is  deadly.  The  Perm-  4ff  to  68°  5&  W. ;  lat  44°  to  44°  30*  N. 
farmer  lives  as  comfortably  as  Peksacol*,  the  capital  of  West  Flori- 
any  one  of  bis  station  in  any  part  of  the  da,  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
world.  Commodious  farm  bouses  of  hi  1st.  30°  36*  N,  and  Ion.  87*  l*  W. 
atone  or  brick,  extensive  barns  and  farm  The  shore  is  tow  and  sandy,  but  the  town 
buildings,  show  the  agricultural  prosperity  is  built  on  a  gentle  ascent.  It  is  in  the 
of  the  state.  Log  and  frame  houses  sre  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  the  length  is 
common  in  the  new  sealed  country.  In  nearly  a  mile.  Only  small  vessels  can 
the  towns  and  villages  is  a  considerable  approach  the  town,  but  the  bay  is  one  of 
proportion  of  brick   and   stone  houses,    the  most  safe  and  capacious  in  the  gulf 
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of  Mexico.  Il  has  been  Delected  as  a  and  lovely  character  from  this  double- 
naval  station  and  depot  A  stream  of  pause,  by  which  it  ia  distinguished  essen- 
fresh  water  runs  through  the  town.  It  is  tially  ftom  the  majestic  hexameter,  (q.  ▼.) 
regarded  aa  comparatively  a  healthy  place.  Ovid  therefore  says,  that  Cupid  created  it 
The  present  population  may  be  a  little  for  his  sport,  by  robbing  the  hexameter 
more  than  3000.  of  two  syllables.  If  used  alone,  the  pen- 
Pmsioirem ;  a  person  who  receives  a  tnmeter  would  become  monotonous  and 
pension  from  government. — Grand  Pen-  tiresome ;  it  is,  therefore,  never  employed 
Mumary  was  the  prime  ministerof  ihestatea  except  alternately  with  the  hexameter, 
of  the  province  of  Holland,  who  was  which  always  precedes  it  The  metre 
called  by  them  advocate-general  of  the  thus  composed  of  hexameters  aad  pen- 
province.  He  bad  no  deciding  voice  in  tameters  was  called  by  the  ancients  the 
the  assembly  of  the  states,  but  only  pro-  elegiac,  and  each  two  verses  a  diwtich. 
posed  tbe  measures  to  be  discussed.  (Seef>i*ficA,and  EUgjf.)  The  character  of 
He  collected  the  votes,  drew  up  the  re-  the  pentameter,  however,  is  not  exclusively 


ports,  opened  all  memorials  addressed  to  gentle.  It  may  be  very  poignant  if  used 
tbe  states,  transacted  business  with  the  in  an  epigram,  the  point  of  which  is  made 
foreign  ministers,  superintended  the  reve-    to  coincide   with  the  abrupt  termination 


nue  and  the  maintenance  of  rights  acd  of  the  pentameter.    A  distich  of  Schiller 

privileges,  and  took  core,  in  general,  of  compares  the  hexameter  to  the  rising  of 

the   welfare  of  the   province.     He  took  the  water  of  a  fountain,  and  the  pentame- 

part  in  the  doings  of  the  college  of  the  ter  to  the  railing  back  of  the  same, 
counsellors,  who  exercised  the  sovereign       PxirraPU,  Pestiolot  ;  a  Bible  in  five 

power  in  the  absence  of  the  estates,  and  languages. 

was  permanent   deputy  to  the   general        Pkntatrcch.   (See  Hebrew  Language, 
of  the  United  Netherlands.     The  and -Wore).) 


influence  of  this  first  magistrate  was  very        Puttkcost  (from  wtrrwumi,  the  fiftieth) ; 

great   in  Holland,  and,  therefore,  in  all  a  Jewish   festival,   celebrated   fifty  days 

the  Netherlands.    His  term  of  office  was  after  the  possover,  in  commemoration  of 

five  years,  after  the   lapse  of  which  be  the  promulgation  of  the  law  on   mount 

■  was    generally  rechosen.      The   French  Sinai.      It  was  also  called  the  Feast  of 

revolution  and  its  consequences  put  an  Weeks,  because  it  occurred  at  the  end  of 

end  to  this  office ;  but  Napoleon,  in  1805,  a  week  of  weeks,  or  seven  weeks.    It  is 

made  a  state- pensionary  director  of  the  also  a  festival  of  the  Christian  church,  oc 

republic     (Bee  Sckimmdpamink.)  curring  fifty  days  after  Easter  (q.  v.),  in 

"  "     (See  Patiapia.)  commemoration  of  the  descent  of  the 


Pentameter;  a  verse  consisting  of  Holy  Ghost  on  the  disciples.  It  is  called 
five  feet.  These  feet  are  two  spondees  or  WkdruntvU  by  the  English,  according  to 
daetyles,  two  dactyles  and  one  spondee,  some,  from  WfaU  Sunday  Tide  (time),  be- 
which  latter  is  so  severed,  that  its  first  cause  those  who  were  newly  baptized  ap- 
syllable  follows  the  two  first  feet,  and  its  peared  at  church  in  a  white  dress  between 
last  syllable   concludes  the  verse.     The    Easter  and  Pentecost 


final  syllable   may  also  be  short     The        Px.ttelic  Marble.     (See  Marble.) 
scheme  of  the  pentameter  is,  therefore,  as        Pehthebilea.     (See  Amazons.) 
follows:  Pentheub;  nephew  of  Cadmus,  and 


^  ^  I        w  j      I             I              I  **■"  —"•"■■■■"■  <**  kins;  of  Thebes.    He  op- 

_>^'    _^^    I  _  W<J    _     v    "  posed  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of 

1  Bacchus,  and  for  this  offence  was  torn  to 
The  ancient  grammarians,  who  in  this  way  pieces  by  the  Bacchantes,  among  whom 
make  of  the  pentametern  verse  of  five  feet,  were  his  own  mother  and  sisters,  acting, 
can  give  no  other  reason  for  so  doing,  than  probably,  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
that  there  does  not  exist,  aa  they  say,  any  god,  like  the  rioters  in  the  late  outrages  at 
foot  of  one  syllable.    To  the  ear,  bowev-  Bristol,  after  they  had  broken  open  the 
er,  and  in  its  essential  character,  the  pen-  wine-cellars  of  the  town-house, 
tameter  is,  as  well  as  the  hexameter,  a  Penumbra.    (See  Eclipse.) 
Terse  of  six  parte,  having  in  the  third  di-  pBow.in  the  languageof  Hmdoostan;  a 
vision  a  long  syllable,  and  in  the  last  a  foot-soldier,  armed  with  sword  and  target 
long  or  a  short  syllable,  on  which  we  In  common  use,  the  word  denotes  a  foot- 
dwell  as    long   as  on  two    long  sylla-  man  so  armed,  employed  to  run  before 
iMea,  so  that  the  pentameter  requires  as  the   palanquin.      Pvuia    is    tbe    original 
much  time  in  pronouncing  as  the  hexam-  word,  of  which  neon  is  a  corruption, 
eter.    The  pentameter  receives  a  gentle  Psosr.    (See  Pitony.) 
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Petk.    (See  Afcpfef  md  SUily,  Btw  the  sun,  rubbed  between  the  hand*  and 

Miens/)  winnowed  to  separate  the  hulls;   it  is 

Pepi.uk.     (See  Panathrtueiim.)  much  lew  pungent  than  the  entire  berries. 

Prppeb  (piper) ;  >n'  fextensive  genus  The  leaves  of  the  P.  bad,  a  native  of  the 
of  plants,  constituting  a  distinct  natural  same  parts  of  the  globe,  serve  to  enclose* 
family — the  pjperacea.  The  species  ore  ufew  slices  of  the  areca  nut  (thence  com - 
mostly  succulent,  perennial,  herbaceous  monly  called  bdd  md),  and  a  little  shell 
or  shrubby,  often  climbing,  dichotomous,  lime,  which  substances  together  form  a 
and  jointed.  The  leaves  are  very  ample,  masticatory  ea  much  in  use  among  these 
and  sometimes  peltate,  smooth,  veined,  nations  as  is  tobacco  in  Europe  and 
pubescent,  or  rough.  The  flowers  are  America.  It  stains  the  saliva  of  a  brick- 
dHpoaod  in  nearly  filiform  amenta,  are  red  color,  and  corrodes  by  degrees  the  sub- 
destitute  of  either  calyx  or  corolla,  and  stance  of  the  teeth,  but  the  consumption 
are  separated  by  very  small  scales;  these  i«,  notwithstanding,  prodigious,  and  it 
amems  or  spikes  are  opposite  to  the  leaves,  Johns  a  very  extensive  branch  of  com- 
or  terminal.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  beny  merce.  The  true  cubeba  is  the  berry 
containing  a  single  seed.  The  species  of  a  third  species  of  pepper  {P.  cuieio), 
of  pepper  are  almost  strictly  confined  also  from  the  same  countries.  The  ber- 
wkhin  the  limits  of  the  tropics,  and  lies  are  globular,  and  about  as  large  as 
abound  particularly  in  the  equatorial  re-  those  of  the  black  pepper ;  they  are  ionic, 
pons  of  America.  A  single  species  baa  stimulant  and  carminative,  and  are  fre- 
been  discovered  in  East  Florida,  inhab-  quently  used  medicinally  by  the  Aoiaiics. 
iting  as  far  north  as  1st  39°.  They  are  We  must  not  confound  this  with  the  tailed 
inconspicuous,  often  insignificant  plants,  pepper,  also  called  atbebt,  which  is  the 
in  their  appearance,  and  present  little  va-  product  of  the  vearia  zeulontco,  an  en- 
riety  in  the  shape  of  their  leaves.     The  tirely  different  plant,  although  it  is  used  for 


,  which  furnishes  the  black  the  same  purposes.  In  the  year  endiuj 
pepper  of  commerce,  is  a  native  of  the  September  30, 1830,  there  were  imported 
East  Indies,  and  m  besides  cultivated  on  into  the  U.  States  2^75,947  pounds  of 
an  extensive  scale  in  that  part  of  the  black  pepper,  and  there  were  exported 
globe.  It  is  a  climbing  plant,  and  is  sup-  2,160,889.  (See  Cayenne  Pepper.) 
ported  on  a  pole  or  small  tree  planted  tor  Peppebxu,  sir  William,  a  Iieutennnt- 
this  purpose,  which  gives  to  the  pepper  general  in  the  service  of  the  British  king 
grounds  an  appearance  somewhat  similar  before  the  American  revolution,  was  born 
to  the  hop  fields  in  northern  climates,  in  the  district  of  Maine  (Massachusetts), 
The  stems  are  smooth  and  spongy,  pro-  and,  about  the  year  1737,  was  chosen  one 
vided  with  broad,  ovate,  acuminate,  seven-  of  bis  majesty's  council,  to  which  he  waa 
nerved  leaver  and  bearing  little  globular  annually  reelected  until  his  death — a  peri- 
berries,  which,  when  ripe,  are  of  a  bright  od  of  thirty-two  years.     He  possessed  a 
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esteemed.     Formerly,  the  export  of  this  him  of  great  utility  to  a  country  exposed 

article  to  Europe  was  excluaively  in  the  to  a  ferocious  enemy.    He  was  bred  a 

hands  of  the  Portuguese,  but  it  is  now  merchant,  but  the  principal  portion  of  bis 

open  to  all  nations.     Its  culture  has  been  time  was  spent  in  the  discharge  of  the 

introduced  into  the  Isle  of  France,  and  duties  of  a  soldier.  He  rose  to  the  highest 

thence  into  Cayenne  and  other  parts  of  military  honors.     When  the  expedition 

tropical  America,  where  it  has  succeed-  against  Louisburg  was  contemplated,  he 

ed  perfectly.    Black  pepper  has  always  was  commissioned  by  the  governors  of 

formed  an  extensive  branch  of  commerce;  New  England  to  command   the   troops, 

the  ancient  Greeks  and   Romans  were  and,  investing  the  city  in  the  beginning  of 

acquainted  with  it,  end,  at  the  present  day,  May,  1745,  soon  forced  it  to  capitulate. 

no  spice  ia  so  generally  used;  the  con-  To  reward  his  services,  the  king  created 

sumption  is  prodigious  in  all  parts  of  the  him  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain.    Ho  died 

globe,  but  the  southern  Asiatics  seem  to  nt  his  seat  in  Kittery,  Maine,  July  6,  1759, 

employ  it  the  most  frequently.     White  aged  sixty-three.    He  was  distinguished 

pepper  is  nothing  more  than  the  best  and  for  bis  social  qualities. 
soundest  of  the  berries,  gathered   when        Peppermint.     (See  Mini.) 
fully  ripe,  and  deprived  of  their  external       Pens,  Samuel,  secretary  to  the  admi- 

akm,  by  steeping  them  in  salt  water  for  ralty  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James 

about  a.  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  II,  waa  born  at  Brampton,  in  Hunting- 

the  skins  buret;  they  are  then  dried  in  dousliirp,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.   He 
vol.  x.                3 
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14  PEPYS— PERCUSSION  LOCKS. 

early  acquired  the  patronage  of  Montagu,  with  a  pistol,  in  the  lobby.  The  assassin, 
afterwards  earl  of  Sandwich,  wbo  em-  who  avowed  that  he  had  been  waiting 
ployed  him  as  secretary  in  the  expedition  with  the  view  of  destroying  lord  Levesou 
jfor  bringing  Charles  II  from  Holland.  Gower,  the  ambassador  to  the  court  of  St. 
On  his  return,  be  was  appointed  one  of  Petersburg,  made  no  attempt  to  escape, 
the  principal  officers  of  the  navy.  In  and  was  instantly  arrested.  Although  a. 
1673,  when  the  king  took  the  admiralty  plea  of  insanity  was  set  up  byhis  counsel, 
into  his  own  hands,  he  appointed  Mr.  he  was  round  guilty,  and  executed  on  the 
Pepys  secretary  to  that  office.  He  was  16th  of  the  same  month, 
employed  under  lord  Dartmouth,  in  the  Pebc.ussio.i  Locks;  a  laic  and  very  use- 
expedition  against  Tangier,  and  often  oc-  ful  invention.  The  percussion  Jock  has  no 
compnnied  the  duke  of  York  in  his  naval  pan.  In  the  place  of  the  pan,  a  small  tube 
visits  to  Scotland,  and  coasting  cruises,  projects  horizontally  from  the  side  of  the 
On  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  gun.  In  this  tube  another  smalt  tube  stands 
he  published  his  Memoirs  relating  to  the  perpendicularly.  The  cock,  instead  of  be- 
navy  for  ten  years  preceding,  aud  led  a  ing  formed  to  hold  a  flint,  is  shaped  some- 
retired  life  from  this  time  till  his  death,  in  what  like  a  hammer,  with  a  hollow  to  fit 
1703.  He  waa  president  of  the  royal  so-  upon  the  tube  last  mentioned.  On  this 
ciety  for  ten  years.  He  left  a  large  collec-  tube  a  Utile  cap  of  copper  is  placed,  in  the 
tion  of  manuscripts  to  Magdalen  college,  bottom  of  which  is  a  chemical  mixture 
Oxford,  consisting  of  naval  memoirs,  that  kindles  by  percussion-  This  percus- 
priDts,  and  five  large  folio  volumes  of  an-  sion  is  produced  by  the  cock,  which  thore- 
eient  English  poetry,  begun  by  Set-  fore  requires  a  very  strong  spring.  The 
den,  and  carried  down  to  1700,  from  powder  is  made  in  various  ways,  and  of 
which  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  different  materials;  oiriong  others,  of  tner- 
Poetry,  by  doctor  Percy,  are,  for  the  most  cury,  purified  nitric  acid,  and  spirit  of 
part,  selected.  His  Diary  affords  a  curious  wine  freed  from  water.  The  copper  caps 
picture  of  the  dissolute  court  of  Charles  II.  in  which  this  chemical  powder  ia  placed 

Peba  ;    a   suburb    of   Constantinople,  are  two  and  a  half  lines  long  and  two 

connected  with  the  suburb  of,  Galata,  and  lines  wide.   Sometimes  the  powder  is  also 

formerly   the    quarter    of  the    principal  formed  in  pills,  and  then  a  somewhat  dif- 

Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews  and  Franks,  ex-  ferent  contrivance  is  requited  to  place  the 

eept  the  French  who  resided  in  Galata.  pills,  covered  with  a  little  wax,  to  protect 

There  were  here  four  Greek   churches,  them  from  moisture,  in  the  small  tube, 

and  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  some  man-  The  advantages  of  a  percussion  lock  are 

astertea.     Tlie  Christian  ambassadors  also  great:  1.  Provided  the  spring  of  the  cock 

resided  here,  and  the  European  style  of  is  strong,  and  the  chemical  powder  good, 

dress  and   living  prevailed  here ;  it  was  the  gun  cannot   miss  fire  (as  to  the  lat- 

therefore   called    by   the    Turks  Smtu't  ter,  the  sportsman  must  choose  a  good 

Quarter.     It  was  almost  en  tire  ly  destroyed  chemist);  while  common  locks  are  exposed 

by  fire  in  August,  1831.  The  palaces  of  the  to  miss  fire  from  many  causes— bad  flints, 

Austrian  and  Swedish  missions  escaped.  bod  steel,  bad  priming,  and  weak  springs. 

pERcEVAL,S|iencer,secondBon  of  John  3.  The  chemical  powder  explodes  much 

Perceval,  earl  of  Egmont,  bom  1762,  Te-  more  rapidly  and  forcibly  than  common 

ceived    his    education    at    Harrow,   and  powder,  and  therefore  explodes  the  pow- 

TViuity  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  ho  der  in  the  gun  itself  more  forcibly,  so  as  to 

became  a  member  about  the  year  1775.  produce  a  prompter  and  more  effectual 

On  quilling  the  university,  he  studied  law.  discharge.    3.  The  moisture  of  the  air  has 

He  booh  distinguished  himself  as  a  sound  hardly  any  influence:  in  a  violent  rain, 

constitutional  lawyer,  and  obtained  a  silk  the  lock  is  as  sure  to  give  fire  as  in  the 

gown.    In  1801,  he  became  solichor-gen-  driest  day.    4.  The  danger  of  an  uiiinteu- 

eral,  and,  in  1802,  attorney-general.     On  lionsl  discharge  is  avoided :  as  longas  the 

the  formation  of  the  new  ministry,  in  1807,  copper  cap  is  not  placed  on  the  little  tube, 

after  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  be  was  an-  the  gun  cannot  go  off,  even  if  the  cock  is 

pointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     In  snapped   by  mistake ;  while,  with  other 

this  post  he  continued  till  May  11,  1812,  guns,  there  is  always  danger,  even  when 

when,  while  in  the  act  of  approaching  the  no  priming  baa  been  put  in  the  pan,  be- 

door  of  the  house  of  commons,  a  person  cause   some  grains    may  always  escape 

named   Bellingham,  wbo   had   for  some  through  the  touch  bole,  and  the  cock  may 

time  previou  sly  presented  a  variety  of  me-  always  be  accidentally  snapped.  The  caps 

mortals  respecting  some  alleged  ill  treat-  or  pills  which  tlie  sportsman  must  carry 

meat  received  in  Russia,  shot  him  dead,  with  him  are  not  dangerous,-  because  it 
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requires  a  Ten  strong  percussion  to  ex-  with  parricide,  and  to  obliged  to  flee. 

plode  the  powder.     (For  in  manufacture,  He  went  to  Palestine,  became  a  Christian, 

see  Mercury,  vol.  villi,  p.  431.)     Percussion  and,  by  his  zeal,  which  brought  him  to  a 

locks  have  come  very  much  into  use,  and  dungeon,  gained  the  name  of  a  martyr. 

attempts  have  even  been  made  to  introduce  He  received  support  and  sympathy  from 

them  into  armies,  though  the  expense  of  every  quarter,  till  the  prefect  of  Syria  set 

the  chemical  powder  may  be  an  objection,  him  at  liberty.      He  now  recommenced 

Pejict,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Dromore,  in  bis  wanderings,  was  excluded  from  lha 
Ireland,  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  church  for  his  vices,  and  then  gave  him- 
Northumberland^  was  born  in  Bridge-  self  up  to  the  most  disgraceful  excesses, 
north  in  1726,  and  was  graduated  at  An  object  of  universal  abhorrence,  he  de- 
Christ-  church,  Oxford,  in  1753.  In  1769,  sired  at  least  to  finish  his  career  in  sn  ex- 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  inordinary  manner.  He  accordingly 
and,  in  1778,  raised  to  the  deanery  of  gave  out  that  be  should  bum  himself 
Carlisle,  which  he  resigned  four  yean  alive  at  the  Olympic  ^ames.  This  he  did, 
after  for  the  Irish  bishopric  of  Dromore.  in  presence  of  an  immense  multitude 
The  most  popular  of  his  works  are  his  A.  D.  168.  Much  interest  has  been  given 
Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry  {in  3  to  the  history  of  this  singular  character  by 
vok,  8™.),  and  a  poem,  the  Hermit  of  the  romance  of  Wieland. 
Wsrbworth.  Ha  was  well  skilled  in  the  Pekehihu,  in  botany,  is  applied  to 
Icelandic  and  several  of  the  Oriental  Ian-  those  plants  whose  roots  will  abide  many 
guagea,  especially  the  Chinese,  from  years,  whether  they  retain  their  leaves  in 
which  he  made  some  translations.  His  winter  or  not  Those  which  retain  their 
other  writings  are  a  Key  to  the  New  Tes-  leaves  are  called  evergreens ;  but  such  as 
lament,  a  new  version  of  Solomon's  Song,  cast  their  leaves  are  called  dtcidwtu. 
with  translations  of  Mallet's  Northern  An-  PuncrwrnlTr ;  the  capacity  of  being 
ttquirjes,  and  of  some  pieces  of  Icelandic  made  perfect.  It  is  a  word  used  in 
poetry.  He  also  published  a  curious  do-  philosophy,  religious  and  moral,  with 
meatic  record,  long  extant  in  the  Percy  reference  to  individuals  and  to  society,  to 
family,  and  known  as  the  Northumberland  the  present  and  the  future  state.  Moral 
Household-  Book— a  document  valuable  duties  include  not  only  the  duties  which 
for  the  light  it  throws  on  manners.  His  we  owe  to  others,  but  also  the  great  duty 
death  took  place  at  Dromore,  Sept.  30,  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  strive  uu- 
1811.  interruptedly  for  the  improvement  of  our 

Peuhccas  ;  the  name  of  several  kings  mental  and  moral  faculties.  This  sup- 
of  Macedonia,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  poses  that  our  own  improvement  is  in  our 
the  mast  distinguished  general  of  Alexan-  own  power,  which  has  been  doubted  by 
der,  a  noble  Macedonian,  who  attended  certain  philosophers,  materialists  and  oth- 
bim  ou  bis  campaign  to  Asia,  and  enjoyed  era,  who  make  our  whole  moral  condition 
his  confidence  above  all  others.  Alexan-  dependent  upon  causes  beyond  our  cou- 
lter, just  before  his  death,  gave  him  bis  trol,  thus  denying,  in  fact,  a  moral  condi- 
signet  ling,  the  emblem  of  regal  power,  tioti.  The  question  whether  we  can  ever 
and,  by  tins  action,  seemed  to  fix  upon  him  attain,  on  earth,  to  a  state  of  perfection, 
as  his  successor  to  the  throne.  Perdiccas  resolves  itself  into  this — whether  we  can 
was  ambitious  enough  to  desire  this  eleva-  ever,  in  this  world,  acquire  a  perfect 
tion;  but  the  influence  of  his  enemies  and  knowledge  of  our  duties,  and  a  perfect 
rivals  prevented  him  from  receiving  a  will  to  perform  them.  The  consideration 
higher  rank  than  that  of  guardian  of  the  of  the  hmderances  to  such  a  will  and 
heir  to  the  throne.  He  succeeded,  how-  knowledge  belongs  to  the  great  question 
ever,  in  making  himself  second  only  to  the  of  the  origin  of  evil.  But,  however  im- 
king.  But  be  aspired  still  higher,  and  was  perfect  may  be  all  the  attainments  that  we 
engaged  in  a  war  with  his  nval  Ptolemy,  can  make  in  this  world,  on  which  point 
wben  his  soldiers  mutinied,  partly  owing  every  one's  own  conscience  will  satisfy 
to  his  own  arrogance.  He  was  sssas-  him  better  than  the  most  elaborate  reason- 
sioated  by  bin  soldiers  in  Egypt  B,  C.  321,  ing,  no  one  should  be  deprived  by  such 
three  years  after  he  had  been  appointed  considerations  from  striving  for  all  lha 
guardian  to  the  successor  of  Alexander.  improvement  within  bis  power.    To  stop, 

P£bsdeL*cH4Ise.    (See  Lachaist.)  or  to  go  backwards,  is  to  be  wretched. 

Pznxaamtis  Protkus,  a  notorious  char-  Secondly,  aa  to  the  perfectibility  of  soci- 

acttr,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  ety.     It  was  loudly  maintained  by  some 

second  century,  waa>>ro  at  Pariurn,in  My-  French  writers,  at  the  beginning  of  the 

m.  After  many  excesses,  he  was  charged  revolution  of  the  last  century,  that  society 
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16  PERFECTIBILITY— PERICLES. 

was  making  a  program  which  must  ulti-  Psbicarfium,  among  botanists ;  a  cor 
mainly  end  in  a  perfect  stale.  Whether  ering  or  case  for  the  seeds  of  plants. 
they  meant  that  the  individuals  composing  Pericieh,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
society  would  become  perfect,  or  referred  statesmen  of  Greece,  whose  age  (aboil* 
M  some  unintelligible  perfection  in  the  B.C. 444)  was  the  most  flourishing  period 
social  system,  distinct  from  the  individu-  of  Grecian  art  and  science,  was  T»m  at 
als  composing  it,  history  and  the  experi-  Athena.  His  father  was  Xanthippus,  a 
ence  of  every  reflecting  man  sufficiently  general  celebrated  for  his  victory  over  the 
prove  the  notion  to  be  visionary.  For  Persianaat  Mycale.  Damon,  An  axagoras, 
some  centuries,  the  European,  races  seem  and  Zcno  of  Elea,  were  his  instructera. 
to  have  been  improving  in  several  re-  Connected  by  family  relations  with  the 
spscts;  in  others,  however,  they  have  ea-  aristocracy,  he  at  first  avoided  taking  part 
senttaUy  retrograded ;  and,  however  great  in  the  concerns  of  stale,  both  on  account 
die  improvement,  on  the  whole,  may  be,  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  multitude 
few,  we  believe,  think  that  the  state  of  viewed  this  parly,  and  because  Ciraon  was 
human  society  will  ever  become  perfect ;  already  at  its  head.  He  therefore  aimed, 
but  this  is  no  more  discouraging  than  the  at  first,  only  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  pop- 
corresponding  imperfection  in  the  case  of  ular  party.  Cimon  was  munificent  and 
the  individual.  [See  Civilization.}  Thirdly,  affable;  Pericles,  on  the  contrary,  shunned 
as  to  perfectibility  in  a  future  state.  Of  festivals  and  all  public  amusements.  Ha 
course,  we  cannot  mean  by  Jiiiare  ptrfic-  was  never  seen  abroad,  but  in  the  Pryta- 
tion  the  possibility  of  attaining  unlimited  neum  and  the  popular  assembly,  and  his 
power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  because  manners  were  characterized  by  gravity 
this  would  destroy  all  difference  between  and  dignity.  As  he  was  not  a  member  of 
ourselves  and  God.  The  word  paficti-  the  Areopagus,  he  used  all  his  influence 
bility,  used  in  reference  to  man,  can,  of  to  diminish  the  consideration  of  that  body, 
course,  mean  nothing  more  than  a  capsci-  and  instigated  his  friend  Ephialtes  to  moke 
ty  of  unending  improvement,  and  reason  that  tribunal  an  object  of  jealousy  in  the 
does  not  rebuke  the  hope  of  such  a  prog-  eyes  of  the  people,  and  to  procure  the 
rose.  It  has  been  asked  whether  the  hap-  passage  of  a  decree  transferring  the  in- 
pi  ness  to  be  expected  from  constant  prog-  vestigation  and  decision  of  most  cases  to 
reas  in  a  future  state  would  not  be  conn-  other  courts.  His  eloquence  was  so  ele- 
terbnlanced  by  a  despondency  arising  from  vated  and  powerful,  that  it  was  said  of 
the  consciousness  of  imperfection,  which  him  that  he  thundered  and  lightened  in 
would  only  increase  with  the  increase  of  his  speeches,  and  his  countrymen  called 
knowledge.  Such  a  Question  seems  suf-  him  the  Olympian.  He  carefully  avoided 
ficiently  answered  by  tie  happiness  which  all  that  could  displease  the  people,  and 
virtuous  effort,  and  a  consciousness  of  even  submitted  to  indignities  with  the 
improvement,  gives  on  earth.  The  beau-  greatest  patience.  It  is  said  that  a  com- 
tiful  illustration  of  Leibnitz,  when  he  mon  citizen  followed  him  to  his  house 
compared  the  relation  between  blessed  one  evening  from  a  popular  assembly,  re- 
spirits  and  the  Deify  to  that  existing  be-  viling  hitn  at  every  step.  He  ordered  a 
tween  the  asymptote  {q.  v.)  and  the  hy-  servant  to  light  the  man  home  with  a 
perbola,tbe  former  of  which  is  mathemat-  torch.  When  the  popular  party  procured 
ically  proved  to  approach  the  latter  of  in-  the  accusation  of  Cimon,  Pericles  was  one 
Allium,  without  ever  reaching  it,  is  well  of  the  judges.  He  conducted,  however, 
known;  but,  though  a  beautiful  compar-  with  great  moderation,  and  spoke  of  his 
ison,  it  throws  no  light  upon  the  question,  distinguished  fellow- citizen  with  due  re- 
"  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  sped.  The  banishment  of  his  rival  re- 
have  entered  into,  the  heart  of  man,  the  moved  all  obstructions  to  the  execution  of 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  his  ambitious  designs.  As  Cimon  hod  fed 
that  love  him;"  and  clothed  the  people,  Pericles  also  pro- 

Pergolesi.     (See  the  last  page  in  the  vided  for  the  wants  of  tbe  needy  from  the 

Appendix,  end  of  this  volume.)  public  treasury.     In  the  war  which  broke 

Piki.  The  Peris,  in  Persian  mythology,  out  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedn- 

are  the  descendants  of  fallen  spirits,  ex-  montane,  B.  C.   458,    Pericles   exposed 

eluded  from  paradise  until  their  penance  himself  to  the  greatest  dangers  in  the  un- 

is  accomplished.  successful  engagement  at  Tanagra,  and 

Pericardium,  in  anatomy,  is  a  mem-  soon  after  invaded  the  Peloponnesus  with 

branous  bag  filled  with  water,  which  con-  a  fleet  and  a  small  army.     To  please  the 

tains  the  heart  in  man  and  many  other  people,  who  desired  the  return  of  Cimon, 
ha  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed  for  bii 
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racnIL     By  means  of  his  sister,  however,    (B.  C.  440),  who  oppoaed  the  pretensioi.B 
Pericles  had   nude  a  private  agreement    of  Athena.     He  was  parti;  persuaded  f 


govemment  of  the  state  was  to  be  in  the  Pericles,  ended  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
bands  of  Pericles.  On  the  death  of  Ci-  island  and  the  restoration  of  the  demo- 
moo,  be  became,  as  it  were,  prince  of  erotic  government.  The  Samians  booh 
Athens ;  for,  although  the  aristocracy  set  rose  and  expelled  the  Athenian  garrison ; 
up  against  bim  Thucydides,  the  son  of  but  Pericles  again  reduced  them  to  sub- 
Meleaias,  a  relation  of  Cimon,  he  was  too  iection.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  de- 
UDequal  to  maintain  the  opposition.  "If  livered  the  celebrated  funeral  oration  in 
I  should  throw  him  to  the  ground,"  said  memory  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the 
he  once  of  Pericles,  "he  would  say  that  expedition,  which  had  such  an  effect  upon 
he  had  never  been  prostrated,  and  would  his  audience,  that  the  women   crowded 

Ersuade  the  spectators  to  believe  him."  about  him,and  wreathed  his  temples  with 

om  this  time,  Pericles  ruled  the  state,  flowers.    Thucydides  was  banished  in  the 

but  without  assuming  the  title  of  prince,  struggles  of  parties,  and  the  importance 

stid   endeavored  to    occupy   the    people  of  Pericles  was  greatly  increased,  till  the 

with  the  establishment  of  new  colonies  or  jealousy  of  the  Athenians  awoke,  when 

warlike  enterprises;     By  his  great  public  they  found  those  hopes  abortive  which 

works,  be  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  A  the-  had  been  excited  by  the  events  that  pre 

Diana,  while  he  beautified  the  city,  and  ceded  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Some  of 

employed  many  laborers  and  artists.     To  the  friends  of  Pericles  became  the  objects 

ty  the  expenses,  of  these  undertakings,  of  public  prosecutions — Anaxogoras,  his 

•  caused  the  public  treasury  of  Greece  venerable  instructor,  on  a  charge  of  irre- 

to  be  transported  from  Delos  to  Athens,  ligion;  Aspasia  on  account  of  her  connex- 

and  justified  this  act  of  perfidy  by  saying  ion  with  Pericles.   He  undertook  to  plead 

that  the  money  had  been  raised  to  defend  her  cause  himself,  and  was  so  affected  that 

the  nation  from  the  invasion  of  barba-  be  forgot  his  dignity,  and  burst  into  tears, 

nans ;  and,  as  this  end  had  been  attained  He  procured  her  acquittal ;  but  he  with- 

by  the  exertions  of  the   Athenians,  the  drew  Anaxagoraa  from  the  attacks  of  bis' 

allies  bad  no  further  right  to  inquire  into  enemies,  by  conducting  him  from  Attics 

the  expenditure  of  the  funds.     His  per-  under  his  own  protection.  When  the  Spar- 

tonal  integrity  in  pecuniary  matters  was  tans,  who  fiad  assumed  the  protection  of 

above  suspicion.     Of  this  we  have  a  re-  the  smaller  states  of  Greece,  sent  V  *'*■ 


r 


invaded  Attics,  as  the  allies  of  the  Megs-  states,  and  threatening  war  in  case  of  re- 
nins. Pericles  averted  an  attack  by  brining  fusal,  Pericles  persuaded  the  Athenians  to 
the  tutor  of  the  Spartan  king.  When  he  reject  the  proposal,  and  thus  became  the 
submitted  his  accounts  for  examination,  author  of  the  fatal  Peloponnesian  war. 


ten  talents  were  charged  for  secret  ser-  (See  Peloponnesus.)  Some  maintain  that 
vices,  and  the  Athenians  were  satisfied  his  object  was  to  keep  his  countrymen 
without  «ny  further  account.  Pericles  employed  abroad,  in  order  to  avert  their 
finally  made  himself  msster  of  the  impor-  attention  from  his  government,  particularly 
tant  island  of  Eubcea,  B.C.  447,  and,  soon  as  bis  enemies  were  daily  increasing,  and 
after,  concluded  a  truce  of  thirty  years  that  Aspasia  entertained  a  violent  hatred 
with  the  Spartans.  To  set  bounds  to  the  against  Sparta.  The  probability  is,  that 
popular  power,  which  he  had  hitherto  Pericles,  misled  by  his  views  of  the  dig- 
labored  to  increase,  be  now  procured  the  nity  and  importance  of  the  Athenian  re 
revival  of  an  old  law,  declaring  no  person  public,  would  consent  to  no  concessions, 
a  citizen  of  Athens  whose  rather  and  particularly  as  such  a  measure  would  be 
mother  were  not  both  Athenian  citizens,  fatal  to  his  own  greatness.  At  the  com- 
and  caused  5000  individuals,  who  had  be-  mencement  of  the  war  IB.  C.  431),  Peri- 
fore  been  free,  to  be  sold  ss  slaves.  This  cles  recommended  to  the  Athenians  to 
act  is  a  proof  of  the  great  influence  of  turn  all  their  attention  to  the  defence  of 
Pericles,  and,  doubtless,  obtained  the  ap-  the  city  and  to  naval  armaments,  rather 
probation  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens,  than  to  the  protection  of  their  territories, 
whose  importance  wss  increased  by  a  Accordingly,  as  he  was  made  commander* 
diminution  of  their  numbers.  Pericles  in-chief,  notwithstanding  the  murmurs  of 
took  advantage  of  the  armistice  with  the  Athenians,  he  allowed  the  superior 
Sparta,  to  mat©  war  upon  the  Samians  forces  of  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  to 
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18  PERICLES--  FEWER. 

advance  to  Achonue,  in  Attica,  without  duett    ornaments — the     Parthenon,    the 

resistance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sent  a  Odeon,  the  Propylffium,  the  Long  Wails 

fleet  to  the  shores  of  Peloponnesus,  to  numerous  statues,  and  .other  works  of  art. 

Locria  and  JEaina,  which  took  twofold  The  golden  age  of  Grecian  art,  the  age  of 

vengeance  lor  tie  ravages  in  Attica.  After  Phidias  (q.  v.),  ceased  with  Pericles.     His 

the  Peloponnesians  had  retired,  he  invad-  name   is  therefore   connected    with    the 

ed  the  territory  of  Megan's,  which  had  highest  glory  of  art,  science  and  power  in 

been  the  cause  of  the  war.     At  the  end  Athens;  and  if  he  is  accused  of  having 

of  this  campaign,  he  delivered  a  eulogy  conducted  the   city  to  the  edjre  of  that 

over  those  who  had  fallen  in  their  coun-  precipice  from  which  she  could  not  es- 

try's  service.     The  next  year,  a  plague  cape,  yet  he  must  receive  the  praise  of 

broke  out  at  Athens,  which  made  such  having  contributed  greatly  to  make  her 

dreadful  havoc,  that  Pericles  was  obliged  the  intellectual  queen  of  all  the  states  of 

to  summon  all  his  fortitude  to  sustain  his  antiquity. 

countrymen  and  himself  To  occupy  Pehieb,  Cosimir,  formerly  a  banker, 
their  attention,  he  fitted  out  a  large  fleet,  and  member  of  the  French  chamber  of 
andaailedtoEpidaurus;  but  the  mortality  deputies,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the 
among  his  troops  prevented  him  from  efibcl-  most  distinguished  liberal  orators,  was 
iug  any  thing  important.  He  returned  with  bom  at  Grenoble,  in  1777,  and,  after  finish- 
n  small  force;  but  the  Athenians  no  longer  ing  his  education  at  the  college  of  the 
put  confidence  in  him.  He  was  deprived  oratory  in  Lyons,  entered  the  military 
of  the  command,  and  obliged  to  pay  a  service  at  an  early  age.  He  served  with 
heavy  fine,  though  no  particular  crime  honor  iu  the  campaigns  of  Italy  (1799  and 
waa  charged  against  hiin.  The  fickle  1800),  but  on  the  death  of  his  father,  a  re- 
people,  however,  soon  recalled  him  to  the  speetable  merchant,  be  abandoned  the  pro- 
head  of  the  state,  and  gave  him  more  fission  of  arms  for  mercantile  business, 
power  than  be  had  betbre  enjoyed.  But,  In  1802,  be  established  a  banking  house  in 
amid  his  numerous  civil  cores,  he  waa  company  with  his  brother,  in  the  manage- 
afflkledby  domestic  calamities.  His  eld-  ment  of  which  he  acquired  an  intimate 
est  son,  Jtanthippus,  who  had  lived  at  va-  acquaintance  with  the  most  difficult  and 
ewuh  him,  died  of  the  plague.    The  important  questions  of  public  credit  and 

'  finance.    Cotton  manufactories,  machine 

manufactories,  and  several  other  manufac- 
among  the  rest,  Pontius,  his  only  remain-  turing  establishments,  were  carried  on  by 
ing  son  by  hia  first  marriage.  This  afflio  the  brothers,  and  Casirair  introduced  im  ■ 
tion  moved  liim  to  tears.  To  console  him  provements  into  the  processes.  In  1815 
for  this  loss,  the  Athenians  repealed  the  Casimir  Perier  published  a  pamphlet 
law  which  be  had  himself  previously  in-  against  the  system  of  foreign  loans,  char- 
troduced,  in  regard  to  children  whose  acterized  by  clearness  and  soundness  of 
parents  were  not  bod)  citizens,  and  thus  views,  and  in  1817  he  waa  elected  to  rep- 
placed  hia  son  by  Aspasia  among  the  citi-  resent  the  department  of  the  Seine  in 
zens.  But  his  strength  was  gone:  he  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Here  he  was 
sunk  into  a  lingering  sickness,  and  died  no  less  distinguished  as  the  firm  and  elo- 
B.  C.  439,  in  the  third  year  of  the  Pelo-  quent  advocate  of  constitutional  princi- 
ponneman  war.  When  he  lay  upon  his  plea,  than  aa  an  enlightened  and  sagacious 
death-bed,  bis  friends,  in  their  laments-  financier.  In  the  revolution  of  1830,  he 
bona,  spoke  of  his  great  achievements;  took  a  decided  part  in  favor  of  the  na- 
but  be  suddenly  started  up  and  exclaimed,  tional  liberties ;  was  one  of  the  deputation 
"In  these  things  I  have  many  equals;  appointed  to  wait  on  marshal  Marmont 
but  this  is  my  glory,  that  I  have  never  during  the  three  days;  a  member  of  the 
caused  an  Athenian  to  wear  mourning."  municipal  commission  of  the  provisional 
By  the  death  of  Pericles,  Athens  lost  her  government,  July  28;  but  did  not  sign 
most  distinguished  citizen,  to  whom,  el-  their  declaration  of  the  dethronement  of 
though  deficient  in  severe  virtue,  is  not  to  Charles  X.  When  Charles  made  hia  last 
be  denied  greatness  of  soul  His  educa-  effort  to  retain  the  throne,  he  ordered 
tion  enlightened  hie  mind,  and  raised  him  the  duke  of  Mortemart  to  form  a  mink- 
above  the  prejudices  of  bis  age.  His  am-  try,  who  mode  H.  Perier  minister  of 
bitkm  was  to  give  his  country  supremacy  finance,  and  general  Gerard  that  of  war. 
over  all  the  states  of  Greece,  and,  while  he  August  5th,  Perier  was  chosen  president 
ruled  it,  Athens  maintained  this  rank  both  of  the  chambers,  and  on  the  13th  form- 
in  an  intellectual  and  political  view.  To  ed  one  of  the  first  cabinet  of  the  new 
Pericles  the  city   was   indebted  for  its  king,  without  holding  the port-fblioof  any 
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PERIER— PERIOD.  19 

department.  In  March,  1831,  he  succeeded  ending  succession.  Chronology' depends 
Laffitte  aa  president  of  the  council,  with  «t tircly  upon  astronomy ;  and  before  the 
the  department  of  the  interior ;  Louie  latter  had  made  known  the  tnie  motions 
(a.  v.)  king  minister  of  finance,  Sebastian!  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  former  re- 
of  foreign  afinira,  and  De  Rigny  of  the  mained  in  a  confused  state.  The  prinri- 
marine.  (See  Fraaet,  in  the  Appendix,  at  pel  periods  of  the  Greeks  were — Melon's 
the  end  of  the  work.)  The  chief  en-  lunar  period  of  19  years,  or  6940  days, 
deavor  of  M.  Fitter's  ministry,  ao  far,  according  to  which  the  Greeks  computed 
appears  to  be  to  keep  France  at  peace  theirastronomicalca]endarfrom432B.C.; 
with  Europe,  and  thereby  to  make  com-  the  period  of  Calipnus  (330  B.  C),  or  that 
merceand  manufactures  flourish,  to  estab-  of  Alexander,  which  comprised  4  times  19, 
lish  civil  liberty  and  repress  the  military  or  76  years  minus  1  day ;  and  the  still 
spirit;  and,  secondly,  to  render  the  gov-  more  accurate  period  of  Hipparchus,  of 
eramout  more  firm.  The  opposition  re-  304  yean,  which  made  the  tropical  solar 
preach  turn  with  ignominiousiy  courting  year  only  6  minutes  and  16  seconds  too 
the  favor  of  the  absolute  inonarchs,  with  long.  The  Roman  indiction  (<|.  v.)  was  a 
baring  deprived  France  of  the  honorable  period  of  15  yean,  the  origin  of  which  ia 
and  elevated  position  due  to  her  in  the  not  very  clear.  The  Julian  period,  in- 
European  system,  with  being  unwilling  vented  by  Scaliger,  consisting  of  7960 
to  follow  up,  frankly,  the  principles  of  Julian,  years,  was  intended  to  reduce  to 
'July  revolution,"  and  with  having  the  same  result  tlie  different  computations 
""  1  Italy  to  Austria,  and  Poland  to  of  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ  from  the 
ii  rams  creation.  It  is  the  product  of  the  num- 
Pxrigzr,  or  Pebisebm.  (See  Apti-  bers  28,  19  and  15;  or  the  solar,  lunar  arid 
gee.)  indiction  cycle  (See  Code.)  After  38 
PuuBZLio»,orPzRiHEunu;tnBtpoint  time*  19,  or  533  yean,  the  new  and  full 
in  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  or  comet,  which  moons  return  in  the  same  order,  upon  the 
is  nearest  to  the  sun ;  being  the  extremity  same  day  of  the  week  and  month,  in  the 
of  ha  transverse  axis,  nearest  to  that  Julian  calendar,  and  the  three  chrono- 
fbcus  in  which  the  sun  is  placed,  and  logical  cycles  (the  solar  cycle  of  28  years, 
thus  opposed  to  the  aphelion,  which  is  the  the  lunar  cycle  of  19  years,  end  the  indic- 
oppostte  extremity  of  the  some  axis.    The  tion  cycle  of  15  years)  recommence  af  "' 


<  they  placed   the    great  Patched  cycle,  and  the  Victorian 


of  the  several  planets,  the  mean  of  Christ,  in  the  Julian  period,  is  4714. 

distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  being  is  now  little  used,  as  we  reckon  by  yean 

taken  aa  unity,  are  as  follows :  before   and  after  Christ. — In  history,   a 

r™»     o  fiftcimwn  P*"**  ™  "  certain  division  of  time,  deter- 

p!n™     oS  minedbyeventB,givingtoitthecba»cter 

Pallas,    05222080  oft,WD*lBB    A  jidicioua  division  of  h»- 

"^ffiffiES  *■■"—■*    ™t<>f  «n    intelligent 


Han,      1.4305595 
Vesta,    23797800 


Juno,'     2.4132190  (See^Jdion.)  SethcJ^Syb^latory.  ' 

Perillus.     (See  Phalaru.)  wrote    general    history    ethnographically 

Perimeter,  in  geometry ;  the  bounds  (q.  v.),  and  chronologically,  or  in  the  way 

or  limits   of  any  figure  or   body     The  of  annals.    Bossuet,  in  his  Diteewt  rur 

perimeters  of  surfaces  or  figures  are  lines;  VHiatoirt  unwerwife,  and  Offerhaus,  in  his 

those  of  bodies  are  surfaces.     In  circular  Compendium  HUtoria  universal!*,  divided 

figures,  instead  of  perimeter,  we  say  «r-  history  by  centuries,  and  by  subdivisions 

eumfcrenct,  or  periphery.  of  the  latter ;  but  modern  historians  have 

Period  (from  the  Greek  nawkc,  a  Cir-  preferredtodivideuniveraalhiworv  by  pe- 

cuil) ;  a  division  of  time,  or  of  events  riods.'    Voltaire,  in  his  Euai  ntrVWtbnn 

occurring  in  it-      The  astronomer  calls  g6«fra&,  Millot,  Ci>ndil)sc,Gatterer,Sclil6- 

tbe  time  of  p   revolution  of  a  heavenly  aer,  end,  in  general,  all  the  principal  modern 

body,  or  the  time  occupied  in  its  return  to  historians,  have  followed  this  plan.    The 

the  same  point  of  its  orbit,  its  period,  progress  of  civilization  and  of  civil  liberty 

(See Pla»ett,aad  Seplar.y— In  chronology,  is  more  important  than  the  order  of  dy- 

period  denotes  a  division  of  time,  during  nasties,  or  the  fluctuations  of  power ;  and 

which  certain  phenomena  complete  their  the  periods  of  history  ought  to  be  founded 

courses,   which  an  repeated  in  never-  upon  the  various  stages  or  manifestations 
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of  these.  A  judicious  division  into  pc-  is  not  difficult  to  follow  their « 
riods  con  be  effected  only  by  a  clear  end  and  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
philosophical  view  of  history.  Philo-  whole.  In  some  languages,  the  rules  for 
Bophical  views  are  the  great  object  of  the  the  construction  of  period*  are  stricter 
study ;  but  incautious  philosophizing  often  than  in  others :  some  allow  great  liberty, 
leads  the  reader  to  deductions  drawn  To  the  former  belongs  the  English  lan- 
frora  his  own  imagination  rather  than  guage ;  M  the  latter,  the  Greek,  Latin  and 
from  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  facts.  The  di-  German.  The  gonitis  of  the  German 
vision  of  history  into  periods,  founded  on  language,  in  particular,  allows  of  very 
general  views,  requires,  therefore,  great  long  and  involved  periods,  in  which  per- 
care.  The  philosophico -historical  school  spicuity  frequently  suffers  seriously ;  and 
of  Germany,  at  the  head  of  which,  at  it  often  happens  that  the  whole  meaning 
present,  we  may  put  professor  Hegel,  baa  of  a  long  sentence  in  that  language  de- 
fallen  into  glaring  errors  in  this  respect  pends  upon  the  last  word,  so  that  we  are 
This  same  censure,  however,  by  do  means  kept  in  suspense  as  to  the  ideas  conveyed, 
belongs  to  all  the  philosophical  historians  until  the  decisive  word  appears.  The 
of  that  country,  but  should  be  confined  to  following  rules  should  be  observed  in  the 
the  school  which  is  particularly  termed  construction  of  a  period:  1.  The  chief 
pkUasopkical.  The  division  into  periods  idea  must  be  made  prominent,  whilst  the 
must  vary,  both  according  to  the. chief  secondary  ideas  are  presented  with  a 
aim  of  the  historian  and  according  to  the  force  proportioned  to  their  importance ; 
amount  of  historical  knowledge  existing  3.  there  should  be  a  certain  proportion 
in  his  time.  Thus  a  historian  who  pro-  between  the  length  of  the  different  mem- 
poses  to  write  a  history  of  religions,  or  hers  ;  3.  the  subordinate  parts  should 
who  thinks  that  religious  revolutions  have  each  serve  for  the  more  distinct  explana- 
always  been  the  most  important,  and  are  tion  of  the  preceding,  and  should  not  be 
the  best  standards  by  which  to  measure  too  much  accumulated ;  4.  the  ideas  to  be 
the  other  changes  in  human  society,  will  conveyed  should  be  presented  in  a  certain 
establish  his  division  into  periods  accord-  gradation,  from  the  less  distinct  to  the 
ingly.  Another  will  take,  as  his  basis,  more  distinct,  from  the  weaker  to  the 
the  political  changes  of  nations.  The  stronger,  the  less  important  to  the  mora 
most  perfect  division  would  be  that  important,  except  the  contrary  effect  is 
which  should  adopt,  as  the  basis  of  each  expressly  intended.  Important  as  the 
period,  |hat  feature  which  was  the  most  logical  and  grammatical  arrangement  of  a 
strongly  characteristic  of  it,  which  is  not  period  is,  the  musical  and  rythmical  is  by 
always  easy,  as  one  principle  often  con-  no  means  to  be  neglected.  Much  de- 
tinues strongly  operative,  while  another  pends  here  upon  tact,  out  study  can  much 
has  risen  to  an  important  influence,  threat-  improve  this.  There  is  a  harmony  in  lan- 
ening  to  supersede  it  In  such  a  division  guage  which,  if  it  cannot  convince,  yet  can 
of  universal  history,  civilization,  religion,  strongly  affect,  can  carry  the  reader  along, 
government,  learning,  important  inven-  or  impress  a  sentiment  indelibly.  Yet 
lions,  &c,  would  ail  become,  in  turn,  undue  refinement,  an  overlabored  choice 
the  bases  of  the  various  perftds.  (See  of  phrase,  is  to  be  studiously  avoided. 
Epochs,  and  History.)  The  rhythm  of  a  period  (the  numenir)  eor- 
A  period,  or  sentence,  in  writing,  is  a  responds  to  the  metre  in  poetry,  and  is 
series  of  logically  connected  passages ;  a  important  for  all  languages,  particularly 
passage  developed  in  properly  connected  for  those  which,  bke  the  Greek  or  Ger- 
mans. Aristotle's  definition,  which  makes  man,  have  a  real  prosody.  Only  a  tew 
it  a  discourse  having  its  beginning  and  general  rules  can  be  given  for  rhythm:  the 
end  in  itself,  is  indistinct  Every  passage  ear  of  the  writer  or  speaker  must  be  his 
would  then  be  a  period ;  and,  on  the  other  principal  guide.  The  Begin ning  of  a  pe- 
hand,  a  whole  speech,  a  whole  work,  riod  should  be  fitted  to  gain  the  attention 
would  be  a  period.  Periods  should  not  of  the  bearer.  Hence  it  is  well  to  choose 
be  too  long,  but  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  such  words  as  fill  the  ear;  e.  g.  in  lan- 
limits  distinctly.  Cicero's  rule,  that  a  pe-  guages  which  hare  a  prosody,  the  first 
riod  ought  not  to  be  longer  than  four  poem  (—  uuvl  the  tomou*  a  majort 

hexameters,  is  as  insufficient  as  the  other,    ( uu^tfie  third  epitritt!  { >~r — \ 

that  it  should  be  sufficiently  short  to  be  and  some  others.    The  conclusion  ought 

spoken  at  one  breath,  without  exhaustion  to  satisfy  the  ear  by  its  firm  and  full  sound, 

of  the  lungs.     If  it  is  properly  constructed,  The  following  feet  are  therefore  desirable: 

the  voice  finds    resting-places    enough;  tbe/oKrUpaoa(ww — ),  the  amph&ra- 

aud,  if  its  parts  are.  logically  connected,  it    chgs  (v  —  ■-'),  the  mUQ/accMus  ( v\ 
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the  Surtytu*  iconbut  ( —  vwu  — J,  the  di-  with  this  department  of  literature,  (ha 
trocham  ( —  v  —  w),  which  it  is  best  to  present  state  of  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
faave  in  one  word,  and  the  dactylua  tro-  tion  cannot  be  understood,  and  the  histo- 
durut  ( — uu  —  u),  which,  however,  on  rian  will  find  it  essential  to  a  comprehen- 
accotmt  of  its  hexametrical  form,  is  to  be  aion  of  the  great  movements  of  our  time, 
tned  with  great  caution.  The  period  Chateaubriand  threw  Villele  from  his  sod- 
shook)  have  a  proper  proportion  of  pauses,  die,  by  articles  in  the  Journal  dtsDihats;  and 
so  aa  to  be  equally  removed  from  total  whenwe  Bee  editors  of  newspapers  draw- 
irregularity,  and  from  a  constantly -return-  ing  up  a  protest  bo  noble  and  honor- 
ing symmetry  which  approaches  to  metri-  ical  as  that  of  the  Paris  editors  on  July 
cal  rhythm.  The  construction  of  sen-  26,  1830,  and  immediately  afterwards 
tences  attained  a  perfection  with  the  shedding  their  blood  for  the  rights  there- 
Greeks,  which  haa  not  been  reached  by  in  maintained;  and  find  statesmen  like 
any  other  nation,  for  two  reasons, — their  Brougham,  Mackintosh,  Peel,  contributing 
deep  and  universal  feeling  of  the  beauti-  articles  to  English  reviews, — we  cannot  be 
ful,  and  (he  richness  of  their  charming  surprised  at  the  importance  of  the  peri 
idiom  in  participles  and  well-sounding  od  ical  press.  We  have  given,  in  the  article 
terminations.  The  Romans  imitated  the  JVampaptn,  a  sketch  of  the  history  and 
Greeks,  but  the  example  of  Cicero  is  not  present  state  of  that  branch  of  ]>eriodical 
to  be  closely  followed,  as  he  amplifies  his  literature.  The  first  journal  of  the  char- 
ohiasea  too  much.  i  acter  of  a  review  was  the  Journal  da 
In  physiology,  periods  designate  the  Savants,  established  in  1G63.  Its  success 
various  stages  in  the  developement  and  gave  rise  to  La  Jftnmdla  at  la  Rtpvb- 
decay  of  the  animal  organization,  which  liqtit  da  Lcttra,  by  Bay  le ;  Le  Mercure, 
'     '  by  a  marked  character;  by  Vise  ;  Lt  Journal  dc  Triwmx,  set  up 


as  (be  period  of  childhood,  of  puberty,  esc.  by  P.  Catrou,  a  Jesuit;  in  Italy,  to  the 
Periods  also  denote,  in  medicine,  those  Giornalt  da'  Literati ;  in  Germany,  to  the 
repetitions  of  phenomena  which  we  ob-  Ada  Eruditonan  (q.  v.).  In  England,  the 
serve  in  certain  diseases,  e.  g.  in  intermit-  first  review  of  this  sort  was  the  M  onthly, 
tent  fevers,  the  increase  pf  tne  disorder  in  commenced  in  1749,  and  still  published, 
the  evening,  &c.  Periodical  diseases  are  (For  further  information,  see  the  arti- 
sueh  as,  at  certain  times,  make  regular  at-  cle  Rtviae.]  The  utility  of  periodicals 
tacks,  or  are  attended  with  regular  aggta-  has  been  very  great ;  they  have  spread 
rations.  This  property  is  very  common,  knowledge  through  quarters  to  which  the 
and  there  is  hardly  a  disease  in  which  it  bulky  productions  of  the  sixteenth  and 
has  not  been  observed  in  the  case  of  some  seventeenth  century  never  could  have 
individual.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  penetrated.  The  reviews,  in  particular, 
disease  which  always  pursues  its  course  nave  done  much  to  promote  the  cause  of 
periodically.  truth  and  just  thinking.  But  the  period- 
Periodicals,  in  the  proper  sense  of  ical  press,  like  every  thing  elee  in  the 
the  word,  are  all  publications  which  ap-  world,  bos  its  bad  side  as  well  as  its  good, 
pear  at  regular  intervals ;  and  in  the  wide  and  oue  of  its  bad  consequences  has  been 
sense  which  the  word  has  now  received,  a  taste  for  superficial  accomplishment. 
it  may  even  be  considered  as  embracing  Periodicals,  however,  have  become  a  mnt- 
thoee  publications  which,  as  is  not  unfre-  ter  of  necessity,  as  the  circle  of  civiliza- 
quently  the  case  in  Germany,  appear  from  tion  has  widened,  as  the  various  nations 
time  lo  time,  yet  neither  at  regular  inter-  have  become  more  and  more  interested  in 
rals  nor  in  numbers  of  a  fixed  amount  of  each  other,  and  as  the  great  interests  of 
pages  {Zumngiost  ife/le).  The  periodical  mankind  have  been  more  deeply  investi- 
press,  comprising  newspapers,  reviews,  gated  and  more  universally  discussed, 
magazines,  annual  registers,  &c,  devoted  For  a  citizen  of  Athens,  the  market  and 
lo  religion,  politics,  the  sciences,  arts,  the  gymnasia  may  have  afforded  a  suP 
amusements,  husbandry,  &a,  is  one  of  ficient  supply  of  news  to  keep  him  ac- 
8>e  most  interesting  and  most  momentous  quainted  with  the  events  generally  inter- 
eonaequences  of  the  invention  of  the  art  eating  to  his  community ;  the  wits  of 
of  printing.  At  first,  sups  of  paper  con-  Florence  may  have  found  the  shop  of 
tainting  a  few  particulars,  intended  princi-  Burch'iello  (q.  v.)  a  sufficient  centre  of  in- 
pally  lor  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  peri-  telligence  ;  but  our  times  require  much 
odicals  have  now  become  one  of  the  most  more  regular,  extensive  and  effectual 
important  parts  of  the  machinery  of  so-  means  for  the  diffusion  of  information  on 
eiety,  particularly  in  England,  Francs  and  the  events  and  productions  of  the  day,  and 
the  U.  State*.     Without  an  acquaintance    for  the  discussion  of  the  numberless  im- 
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portant  subject!  which  occupy  the  minds  rates  the  faculty  of  generation  and  nn- 
of  men.  trition  ;  of  sensation,  memory  and  recol- 
Pe&iostkuh.  (See  Bone.)  ,  lection;  the  facultyof  thinking,  or  the  iin- 
Pbripatetic  Philosophy.  The  phi-  derstandir)g ;  nod  the  faculty  of  desiring, 
losophy  of  Aristotle  (q.  v.)  received  this  which  ia  divided  into  appetite  and  volition, 
name  either  from  his  custom  of  teaching  The  ethical  principles  of  Aristotle  have 
while  walking  (irinitavii.),  or  from  the  place  been  often  misunderstood,  partly  on  oc- 
wbere  it  was  taught — a  walk  planted  with  count  of  the  degeneracy  Of  hia  school ; 
trees.  We  can  give  but  a  brief  sketch  and  he  has  been  considered  a  supporter  of 
of  the  system  of  this  powerful  mind,  the  philosophy  whose  principle  is  pleas- 
Philosophy  was  to  Aristotle  the  science  of  ure;  but  to  Aristotle,  the  beat  and  Wheat 
knowledge.  Direct  knowledge,  by  which  (i.  e.  that  which  is  desirable  for  itself)  ia 
we  know  immediately  the  general  and  the  happiness  which  originates  from  vir- 
necessary,  rests  on  experience.  According  tuous  actions.  Virtue,  According  to  him, 
to  him,  logic,  as  u  preparatory  science,  as  consists  in  acting  according  to  nature :  by 
the  organ  of  all  science,  has  the  prece-  the  expression  "according  to  nature,"  he 
deuce  of  all.  Logic  either  treats  ofap-  means,  keeping  the  mean  between  the  two 
pearances,  and  is  then  called  dialtdics ;  or  extremes  of  the  too  much  and  the  too 
of  truth,  and  is  then  called  analytics.  In  little.  Thus  valor,  in  hia  view  the  first  of 
bis  Physics,  be  opposes  the  two  systems  virtues,  is  a  mean  between  cowardice  and 
then  prevailing  (that  of  emanation,  which  rashness  ;  temperance  ia  an  observance 
taught  that  all  things  emanated  from  God ;  of  the  mean  in  respect  to  sensual  enjoy- 
and  the  atomic,  which  explained  the  origin  meats.  Human  actions,  to  be  called  mor- 
of  things  by  the  concourse  of  atoms,  eter-  al,  must  be  independent  of  external  mo- 
nal,  like  God),  and  assumes  the  eternity  tires;  otherwise  they  are  but  phen 


of  the   world.      According  to   him,   the  the  laws  of  which  belong  to  physics,  and 

heavens  are  of  a  more  perfect  and  divine  are  therefore  indifferent  to  the  practical 

nature  than  other  bodies.    In  the  centre  philosopher.     Self-action,     and     conse- 

of  the  heavens  is  the  earth,  round  and  sta-  quently  the  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  to 

tionary.   The  stars,  like  the  sky,  beings  of  a  act  in  one  way  or  another,  is  the  condition 

higher  nature,  but  of  grosser  matter,  move,  of  all  morality.     Perfect  happiness  can  be 

though  not  of  themselves,  but  by  the  im-  attained   only  in   political  society  or  the 

pulse  of   the    jnimum    mobile.      Every  state;  but  the  best  form  of  state  polity 

change  presupposes    a  substratum  (sub-  must   be  determined   by  circumstance*, 

stance),  that  by  which  a  thing  becomes  The   school   of  Aristotle  (the  peripatetic 

possible;    a  form,  by  which   a  thing  be-  school]  continued  at  Athens  uninterrupt- 

cotnes   real ;  and  privation,   inasmuch  as  edly  till  the  time  of  Augustus.    Among 

the  existence  of  a  certain  form  is  founded  those  who  proceeded  from  it  are  Theo- 

on  the  exclusion  of  others.    All  change  or  phrastus,    author    of  several  works   on 

motion  takes  place  in  regard  to  substance,  natural    history ;    Straw  of  Lampsacus, 

quantity,  quality  and  place.      There   are  whose  views  are  but  imperfectly  known 

three  kinds  of  substances — those  alternate-  to  us  from  some  fragments  preserved  by 

S"    in  motion  and  at  rest,  as  the  animals ;  Cicero  and  Plutarch ;  and  Demetrius  Pha- 

ose  perpetually  in  motion,  as  the  sky;  lereus.  (q.v.)     No  one  of  the  philosophical 

.   and  those  eternally  stationary.    The  last,  schools  of  antiquity  maintained  its  influ- 

in  themselves  immovable  and  imperish-  ence  so   long  as  the   peripatetic      Even 

able,  are  the  source  and  origin  of  all  mo-  down    to  modem  nines,    its    principles 

tion.    Among  them  there  must  be  one  first  served  as  the  rule  in  philosophical  iuqui 

being,  unchangeable,  which  acts  without  ties,  and  some  countries  still  honor  Aris- 

the  intervention  of  any  other  being.    All  totle  as  an   infallible  master  of  wisdom. 

that  is  proceeds  from  it ;  it  is  the  most  The  Arabians  did  not  first  make  him  known 

perfect  intelligence — God.     The  immedi-  to  the   philosophers  of  modem  Europe, 

ate  action  of  this  first  mover — happy  in  but  they  extended    his    authority.     The 

the  contemplation  of  himself— extends  on-  acutenessand  profoundness  which  appear 

ty  to  the   heavens;    the   other   inferior  in  his  work*,  his  dogmatic  totushis  subtile 

spheres  are  moved  by  other   incorporeal  distinctions,  and  the  technical  language, 

and  eternal  substances,  which  the  popular  first  introduced  by  him  into  philosophy, 

belief  adores  as  gods,  and  to  whichitattrib-  pleased  them   more  than   Plato's   philo- 

utes  bodies,  contrary  to  their  nature.     Tbe  sophical  doubts  and  allegorical  language. 

soul  is  the  principle  of  life  in  the  organic  But  we  find  him  in  die  Christian  church 

body,  end  is  inseparable  from  tho  body,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Arian  conbo- 

As  faculties  of  the  soul,  Aristotle  enume-  versy ;  and  while  the  influence  of  Plato 
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in  diminished  by  the  heresies  of  Plato-  suit  or  criminal  prosecution ;  for  the  law 

ailing  teachers,  that  of  Aristotle,  which  esteems  all   other  oaths   unnecessary,  at 

the  commentaries  of Boethiuson  his,  trans-  least,  and  hence  will  not  punish  the  breach 

lation  of  Aristotle's  works  contributed  to  of  them.    Thus,  if  a  person  swears  falsely 

extend,  was  continually  increasing.    (See  in  a  voluntary  affidavit  in  any  extrajudicial 

Scholastics.)  When  the  works  of  Aristotle  matter,  he  is  not  liable  to  any  punislunenL 

again  began  to  be  read  in  the  original  Ian-  By  numerous  statutes  in  England  and 

guage,  aperipateticBect,differiDgfrom  the  America,  the   penalties  of  perjury   have 

scholastic,  arose,  in  the  fifteenth  and  six-  been  extended  to  false  oaths  by  electors, 

teenth  centuries,  which  was  divided  into  bankrupts,   insolvent  debtors,  «c       By 

ibeAverraists  and  Alexandrians  (so  called,  the  English  law,  the  evidence  of  one  wit- 

from  celebrated  commentators  on  Aria-  ness  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  convict  on 

lode}.      To  the  former    belonged  Alex,  an  indictment  for  perjury  ;  in  such  case, 

AcbjJfiRusjZirnaraandCteaalpinus;  to  the  there  would  be  only  one  oath  against  an- 

latter,the  famous  Pomponatius and  others,  other;  but  it' is  sufficient  if  corroborated 

Pekifetia  ;   an    unexpected    change,  by  other  independent  evidence.     Suborna- 

which  takes  place  in  the  condition  of  the  lion  of  perjury  is  the  offence  of  procuring 

thief  person  of  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem,  a  man  to  commit  perjury.     By  the  law 

a  novel,  &c    Aristotle  gives,  as  sn   in-  of  Hoses  {Deuteronomy  xix,  19],  if  a  man 

stance,  the  scene  in  CEdipua,  in  which  the  testify  falsely  against  his  brother,  it  shall 

news  intended  to  relieve  the  king's  fears,  be  done  unto  him  as  he  had  thought  to  do 

and  to  cheer  him,  produces  the  contrary  against  his  brother.     And  this  is  the  prin- 

euect,  by  discovering  to  him  his  origin,  ciple  adopted  in  the  laws  of  many  of  the 

Necessary  an  the  peripetia  is  for  giving  in-  states  of  modem  Europe.     By  the  law  of 

tereat  to  great  compositions,  a  ludicrous  the  Twelve  Tables,  "  ptrivrii pttna  divina, 

effect  is  often  produced  by  young  poets  tritium ;  ktunana,  dedettis*     Gellius,  xx.  I, 

heaping  misfortunes  upon  their  heroes,  to  mentions,  that  some  persons  who  bad  per- 

surprise  the  reader  with  an  unexpected  jured  themselves,  by  giving  false  testimo- 

deliverance.   The  Germans  call  such  com-  ny,  were  thrown  from  theTarpeian  rock. 

positions  Rtttungsstu&e  (saving- pieces}.  The  civil  law  punished  perjury  committed 

Pbmpbdult.    (See  Circle.)  to  swearing  by  the  name  of  Ood,  in  civil 

'  Pxk.ip.iicm  our.     (See  Pneumony.)  cases,  by  infamy  {Digest,  lib.  ii,  tit.  4 ;  Code, 

Pxbjptejui,  Temple.  (See  Jtrchittc-  lib.  xii.  tit.  I)j  but  the  punishment  of  per- 
ns*, p.  341.)  jury  committed  to  swearing  by  the  safety 

Pexjsttle.     (See  Jbduitdurt,  p.  341.)  of  tbe  emperor,  was  death  (Cade,  ir.  1:2); 

Pttizonius,  James,  a  learned   Dutch  by  the  genius  of  the  prince,  beating  and 

pbuologiaji   of  the   seventeenth  century,  scourging  [Dig.  lib.  xii,  tit.  2,  13).    The 

bom  at  Damme  to  1651,  studied  at  De-  punishment  of  perjury,  by  the  common 

venter  and  Leyden,  and  became  professor  law  to  England  was,  anciently,  death  ;  af- 

of  history,  rhetoric  and  Greek,  at  the  latter  terwards  banishment,  or  rutting  out  the 

place,   where  he  died  in  1715.     His  bis-  tongue ;  then  forfeiture  of  goods.    At  the 

torical  and  philological  works  are  nunie-  present  time,  it  is  fine,  imprisonment,  and 

reus.     The  principal  are  Ammadverrioms  pillory,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to 

Msioricee  (1685),  a  treasure  of  learning  ;  which  the  statute  Geo.  II,  c.  25  adds  a 

"  -   -        «  i   ■             .  *•    ......  i .  -i  R.  p„wer  in  the  court  to  order  tbe  offender 

"o  be  sent  to  the  house  of  cr * 
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the  Minerva  efSanditis,  tea.  term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  or  to  be 
Pekjcrt,  by  the  common  law  of  Eng-  transported  for  the  same  period.  The  of- 
fend, is  a  crime  committed  by  one  who,  fender  is  incapacitated  from  giving  evi- 
betog  lawfully  required  to  depose  the  dence  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  but  a  pardon 
truth  in  any  judicial  proceeding,  wilfully  will  restore  his  competency.  By  the  law 
■wears  falsely  in  a  point  material  to  the  of  the  U.  States,  the  punishment  on  con- 
question  to  dispute.  It  has,  however,  fiction  for  perjury  committed  to  any 
been  held,  that  a  man  may  be  Indicted  for  cause  depending  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
perjury  for  swearing  that  he  believed  a  fact  tbe  U.  States,  or  in  any  deposition  taken 
to  be  true,  which  be  knew  to  be  false,  to  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  U.  States, 
Tbe  common  law  takes  no  notice  of  any  is  imprisonment  not  above  three  years, 
fake  swearing,  but  such  ss  is  committed  and  fine  not  exceeding  9800,  pillory  one 
b  some  court  of  justice,  having  power  to  hour,  and  disqualification  for  being  a  wit- 
adminnter  tbe  oath,  or  before  some  officer  ness  until  the  judgment  is  reversed.  By 
or  magistrate  invested  with  similar  author-  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  and 
-iry,  to  some  proceeding  relative  to  a  civil  Louis  le  Dttxmnairt,  perjury  was  punished 
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by  cutting  off  the  hand.  By  the  Na-  other  of  biue,  and  were  about  three 
poleon  code,  perjury  in  criminal  coses  inches  in  length,  and  pointed  at  one  end. 
ib  punishable  by  confinement  at  bard  The  manner  in  which  they  were  applied 
labor  for  a  limited  time.  If  the  parry  ac-  was,  by  drawing  the  points  overtbeaffect- 
cused  is  sentenced  to  a  severer  punish*  ed  ports,  in  a  downward  direction,  for  about 
ment,  the  perjurer  is  to  suffer  the  like,  twenty  minutes  each  time.  The  corn- 
In  cases  or  correctional  or  police  jurisdic-  plaints  in  which  this  operation  was  found 
tion,  it  is  punishable  by  confinement,  moat  useful,  were  local  in  Dominations 
Perjury  in  civil  suits,  is  punishable  by  in  general,  pains  in  the  head,  face,  teeth- 
civic  degradation.  By  the  Prussian  code,  breast,  side,  stomach,  back,  rheumatism, 
promulgated  by  Frederic  William  in  &c  Doctor  Perkins  procured  a  patent 
1794,  whoever,  whether  he  appears  as  a  for  his  discovery,  and  the  success  which  it 
party  or  as  a  witness,  perjures  himself,  is  obtained  was  great,  not  only  in  this  conn- 
to  be  excluded  for  ever  from  his  employ-  try,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
ments,  rights  and  civil  profession,  to  un-  'Hie  professors  of  three  universities  in 
dergo  an  ignominious  exposition  as  a  per-  America  gave  attestations  in  favor  of  its 
jured  person,  or  to  be  publicly  declared  efficacy.  In  Copenhagen,  twelve  physi- 
'  such,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  to  be  con-  clans  and  surgeons,  chiefly  professors  and 
demned  to  confinement  from  one  to  three  lecturers  in  the  Royal  Frederic's  Hoe- 
years.  If  the  perjury  be  with  a  view  to  pital,  commenced  a  course  of  experiments, 
profit  tbe  perjurer,  he  is  to  forfeit  a  sum  accounts  of  which  were  published  in  an 
quadruple  of  that  which  he  endeavored  to  octavo  volume.  They  introduced  the  term 
obtain.  If  the  perjury  is  committed  in  a  Ptrkwum,  in  honor  of  the  discoverer,  and 
capital  case,  and  an  innocent  person  is,  in  asserted  that  it  was  of  great  importance  to 
consequence,  condemned,  tbe  punishment  the  physician.  In  London,  a  Ftrkimati  in- 
of  the  perjurer  is  death ;  and  in  cases  not  ttiUtfipn,as  it  was  called,  was  established, 
capital,  the  punishment  of  tbe  perjurer  is  principally  with  the  view  of  benefiting  the 
to  he  proportioned  to  the  crime  of  which  poor  by  the  use  of  the  tractors ;  and,  in  * 
the  innocent  person  was  accused  and  con-  pamphlet  giving  an  account  of  the  insti- 
victed.  By  the  law  of  Spain  (in  1804),  per-  tution,  it  was  stated  that  the  c 
jury,  in  civil  causes,  is  punishable  with  ten  cations  of  cases  were  from  disi 
years'  condemnation  to  the  galleys ;  and  and  intelligent  characters  from  almost  ev- 
in  criminal  cases,  in  which  the  punish-  ery  .quarter  of  Great  Britain,  including 
ment  for  the  offence  charged  does  not  ex-  professors,  regular  physicians, surgeons  and 
tend  to  death,  public  infamy  and  perpet-  clergymen.  A  computation  of  the  cures 
ual  condemnation  -to  tbe  galleys.  (John-  said  to  bare  been  effected,  presents  the 
ston's  Civil  Law  of  Spain,  L.  vii,  tit.  17,  number  of  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
lib.  8,  Reel  -  sand.  It  may  be  well  deemed  a  matter 
Perkib  Warbeck.  (See  ffarbtek.)  of  surprise,  after  what  we  have  stated,  that 
Perkiks,  doctor  Elisha,  the  inventor  of  the  tractors  have  sunk  into  oblivion ;  but 
the  metallic  tractors,  was  born  at  Nor-  such  is  the  fact  During  tbe  prevalence 
wich,  Connecticut,  in  January,  1740,  and  of  yellow  fever  in  New  York,  in  1799, 
was  educated  by  his  father,  doctor  Joseph  doctor  Perkins  went  thither  for  the  pur- 
Perkins,  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  pose  of  testing  the  merits  of  a  highly  an- 
ile was  indebted  to  nature  for  uncommon  tiseptic  remedy  which  he  had  introduced 
endowments,  both  bodily  and  mental.  In  into  practice ;  but  after  about  four  weeks 
person  he  was  six  feet  high,  and  of  re-  of  unremitted  assiduity  in  attending  the 
raarkable  symmetry.  He  possessed  ex-  sick,  he  took  the  disease  "hi  roseU)  and  died 
inordinary  ability  to  endure  fatigue.  His  at  the  age  of  59  years.  He  was  a  man  of 
reputation  and  success  as  a  physician  were  great  liberality  of  character  and  of  strict 
considerable,  but  he  is  principally  known  honor  and  integrity.  In  address  and  col- 
by  his  metallic  tractor*.  These  were  form-  loqujal  powers,  few  of  bis  profession  ex 
ed  by  him  from  a  composition  which  he  celled  him. 

discovered  after    numerous   experiments  Pf.uk  utatiows.    (See  Combination*.} 

with  various  kinds  of  metals,  during  seve-  Pehnameuco  ;  the  name  generally  given 

rol  years,  he  having  conceived  the  idea  to  the  two  cities  of  Olinda  snd  Recife,  in 

that  metallic  substances  might  have  an  in-  Brazil.    The  former  contains  4000  inbab- 

fluence  on  the  nervesand  muscles  of  on-  i  touts,  and  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.     It  lies 

imats,  snd  be  capable  of  being  converted  about  three  miles  north-east  of  the  latter,  in 

to  useful   purposes  as  external  agents  in  laL  8°  S.     It  was  formerly  mora  popu- 

medicine.     They  consisted  of  two  iustru-  bus  and  flourishing,  but  since  its  capture 

ments,  one  of  the  appearance  of  steel,  the  by  the  Dutch  in  1640,  its  commerce  and 
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JMnufactares  have  deserted  it  for  the  1st-  The  problem  of  a  perpetual  motion  cen- 
ter. (See  Recife)  sists  in  the  inventing  of  a  machine  which 
P£aoN,FrancoiB,adistJnguishedFrench  has  the  principle  of  its  motion  within 
naturalist,  born  at  Certify,  in  1773,  studied  itself;  and  numberless  schemes  have  been 
in  the  college  at  that  place,  and,  in  1792,  proposed  for  its  solution.  The  difficulty 
joined  the  army  on  the  Rhine.  Having  is,  that  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  fric- 
heen  captured  at  KsJserslautem,in  about  lion  of  the  porta  of  the  machine,  etc., 
a  year  he  wbb  exchanged,  and,  having  lost  necessarily  retard,  and  finally  stop,  the 
the  eight  of  one  eye,  was  discharged  from  motions  of  machines,  and  therefore  eeeaa 
the  service,  and  returned  to  Cerilly,  in  to  render  perpetual  motion  an  impossi- 
August,  1795.  He  then  obtained  admis-  bility.  Attempts  have  recently  been  made 
eion  into  the  school  of  medicine  at  Paris,  to  produce  a  ptrpituum,  steoue,  by  meant 
where  be  applied  himself  closely  to  his  of  galvanism;  a  metallic  bar,  being  placed 
studies,  and  also  attended  the  lectures  of  between  two  dry  galvanic  columns,  is 
die  museum  of  natural  history.  -  When  alternately  attracted  by  each  column, 
the  expedition  to  the  South  seas,  under  Perpetuity,  in  the  doctrine  of  annul- 
captain  Baudin,  had  been  projected,  Peron,  ties,-  is  the  number  of  yean  in  which  the 
with  some  difficulty,  obtained  the  situation  simple  interest'  of  any  principal  sum  will 
of  zoologist.  The  vessels  appointed  for  amount  to  the  same  as  the  principal  itself; 
this  service,  the  Geographer  and  the  Natu-  or  it  is  the  number  of  years'  purchase  to 
raUst,  sailed  from  Havre,  October  19,  be  given  for  an  annuity  which  »  to  eon- 
1800,  and  returned  to  Franee  in  April,  timie  for  ever  j  and  it  is  found  by  dividing 
1804.  They  bad  visited  New  Holland,  £100  by  the  rate  of  interest  agreed  upon  : 
and  many  of  the  Australian  and  Poly-  thus,  allowing  5  per  cent,  the  perpetuity  h 
nesian  islands;  and  during  the  whole  of  f  100  —  gn 
the  voyage,  Peron  seized  every  opponuhi-  a            ' 

ty  for  augmenting  the  stores  of-  science,  by  PEKPlaiun;  a   city  of  France,   capital 

making  collections  and  observations.  After  of  East  Pyrenees,  about  a  league  from  the 

his  return,  be  was  employed,  in  con-  Mediterranean  sea;  Ton.  2°5#  E,; kit, 43* 

junction  with  captain  Freycinet,  to  draw  42*  N. ;  population,  16^350.  It  is  a  place  of 


i  captain  — t .,  .„   ,  r„, — ,  „,- _,..      — „. 

at  ofthe  voyage,  and,  with  M.  strength,  and  accounted  one  of  Uie  kcyi 

Le  Sueur,  to  describe  the  new  objects  of  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  aide  of  Spain.    It 

natural  history  which  had  been  procured,  is  mostly  ill  built  arid  gloomy.    The  trade 

Peron    died    December  14,  1810.     His  consists  in  corn,  wool,  Iron  and  wine. 

works  are,  ObscrvationiswrJlnthropologic;  The  manufactures  are  woollen  and  silk, 
and  Voyagzdf.  Dtawoatw  mix  Term  Au-        Perr.dlt.     Of  four  brothers  of  this 

•Iraki  (1807 — 181*5,  3  vol*,  4to.);  an  un-  name,  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  Louia 

finished   History  of  the  Medusae,  frag-  XIV,  the  most  known  are  Qaudt.  (born 

roenm  of  which  have  been  published,  and  1613,   died  1688),  a   physician,  naturalist 

several  valuable  memoirs  on  subjects  of  and  architect,  from  whose  designs 


natural  history.  ebrated  fagade  of  the  Louvre  (q.  v.)  and 

™'->BM,L*.     '"-     '  "    '  l   "' 

TEHDicuua,   in    geometry ;  a  line 

filling  directly  on  another  line,  so  asio  erudition,  but  of  little  taste,  whose  v 


Pebadbe,  L*.     (See  Laptnuse.)  the  observatory  at  Paris  vi 

PKapxHDicuua,   in    geometry ;  a  line     Ckarlu  [bom  1633,  died  1703),  a  i 


make  equal  angles  on   each  side ;  called  have    not    outlived    his    day.      Colbert 

also  a  normal  but.     These  lines  may.be  availed  himself  of  their  assistance  in  fbund- 

straight  lines  or  curves.    A  plane  is  per-  ing.  the  French  academy  of  art,  of  which 

pentGcuiar  to    another  plane,   if  a  line  Charles  was  the  librarian.     His  poem  Lt 

drawn  on  one  of  them,  perpendicular  to  Siicle  it  Lottia  le  Grand,  whkh  he  read 


the  fine  of  intersection,  forms  right  an-  before  the  academy  in  1687,  gave  r 
glea  with  a  perpendicular  line  on  the  oth-  the  famous  controversy  on  the  com 
t  plane  drawn  to  the  same  point.  (See  rive  merits  of  the  ancients  and  modems. 
"tianb  Line.)  A  vertical  line  is  one  per-  In  his  FaraUMe  da  Meient  tt  Modtrnu 
lendieular  to  a  horizontal  line  (a  line  par-  (1688 — 96),  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  he 
illel  to  the  sur&ce  of  calm  water],  so  maintains  that  the  modems  have  earned 
ailed  because  it  passes  from  our  vertex  art  and  science,  which  were  in  a  state  of 
ir  zenith  (q.  v.)  down  to  the  nadir  (q.  v.),  infancy  among  the  ancients,  to  the  highest 
v  that  the  vertical  line  is  a  particular  kind    perfection,  and    have  excelled  them   in 

' *■    ■»     •-■■-  ->    ■    ■-_     "■*-■-  opinion  was  warmly 

,  and  zealously  <le- 
e  and  Hudart  de  ki 
i  also  author  of  Lit 
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_*ExnTcai.  Motiow  ;  a  motion  which  attacked  by  Boileau,  and  zealously  de- 
r«  supplied  and  renewed  from  itaelfj  with-  fended  by  Fontenelle  and  Hudart  de  la 
•at  the  intervention  of. external  causes.    Motto.    Perrauttwaa  also  author  of  Is* 


90  PERRAULT— PERSECUTION  OF  CHRISTIANS. 

Homme*  iUtutrc*  de  Franc*  (1H96— 1700).  after  fruitless  inquiries  for  the  supposed 
The  Cordat  de  ma  Mire  COyc  (Tales  of  relations  of  Jesus  and  pretenders  to  (be 
Mother  Goose},  of  which  he  ia  the  reputed  crown,  caused  many  of  his  followers,  par' 
author,  has  procured  for  him,  but  perhaps  ticulariy  io  Asia  Minor,  to  be  banished,  or 
unjustly,  the  title  of  "inventor  of  die  put  to  death.  .  What  ia  called  the  third 
French  Fairy  Tales."  (See  Fiona.)  pertecution  of  the  Christiana,  took  place  in 
Pennon,  Anquetil  du.  (See  Jrv/udS.  the  time  of  Trajan,  who  issued  an  edict 
du  Permit,  and  Zendavttta.)  against  secret  societies,  which  was  follow- 
PEanT,Oliver.lSee^f>p«ndutotiusvot.)  ed,  in  105,  by  a  prohibition  of  their  meet' 
Perry.  (See  Pear.)  ings,  and  the  punishment  of  some  rofrac- 
PunsEcuTioN  or  Christians,  The  tory  individuals,  because  the  Roman  pro- 
persecutions  which  the  early  Christiana  consuls  (for  example,  Pliny  the  younger, 
underwent  were  a  natural  consequence  in  Bithynia)  considered  the  refusal  of  the 
of  the  anxiety  which  the  free  spirit  of  the  Christians  to  pay  the  usual  homage  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  worship,  so  oppo-  image  of  the  emperor  as  deserving  of  pun* 
she  to  the  religious  institutions  previous-  ishmeot ;  and  their  suspicions  were  awak- 
ly  existing,  excited  among  Jews  and  ened  by  the  independent  character  of  the 
heathens.  As  long  as  the  Jewish  state  followers  of  tbenew  faith,  and  their  devia- 
continued,  tbe<  Christian  communities  tion  from  the  national  customs.  Charges 
established  within  its  limits  bad  little  of  outrage  and  sedition,  principally  excited 
reason  to  expect  toleration,  as  even  the  and  spread  abroad  by  the  Jews,  increased 
founder  of  their  religion  had  been  regard'  the  unfavorable  disposition  of  the  heathens 
ed  as  a  stirrer  up  of  sedition,  on  account  towards  the  Christians.  It  was  said  .that 
'of  his  opposition  to  the  ordinances  of  the  they  were  accustomed,  in  their  assemblies, 
Jewish  church,  which  were  zealously  de-  to  eat  human  flesh  (a  misconception  of 
fended  by  the  Pharisees,  who  formed  the  the  eucbarist),  and  to  practise  shameful 
ruling  party ;  and  the  sanhedrim  could  vices,  and  not  only  to  aim  at  the  destruc- 
not  forgive  his  followers  for  regarding  him  tion  of  the  old  religion,  but  at  the  over- 
is  the  true  Messiah.  But,  as  this  body  bad  throw  of  the  Roman  imperial  throne,  and 
not  power  to  carry  its  wishes  into  effect,  the  foundation  of  a  new  monarchy/, 
and  the  Christians  abstained  from  open  These  reports  easily  grew  out  of  their 
violation  of  the  public  peace,  there  was  peculiar  habits.    The  obscurity  in  which 


no  general  persecution  of  them  in  Pales-    they  enveloped  themselves,  on  account  of 
tine  under  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  nu-    their   well-founded    apprehensions  ;    the 


thorities;  and  only  some  of  the  heads  of  spirit  of  their  associations,  which  kept 
the  congregations  at  Jerusalem,  such  as  them  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
Stephen  and  the  apostles  James  the  elder  their  secret  meetings  for  religious  exer- 
and  James  the  younger,  suffered  martyr-  rises,  often  held  by  night, — were  sufficient 
dom, — the  former  forty-three,  the  latter  to  furnish  materials  for  suspicion:  andthe 
sixty-three  years  after  Christ.  But  tbo  extravagant  expectations  which  many 
Jews  in  the  towns  of  the  Roman  empire,  among  them  entertained  of  the.  near  re- 
where  they  had  made  settlements,  and  turn  of  Christ,  their  zeal  against  heathen 
whereChristiancongregationssoon sprung  manners  and  customs,  and  their  open  op- 
up,  excited  against  tneiu  the  suspicions  of  position  to  the  worship  of  idols,  from 
the  magistrates,  who,  at  first,  may  have  eon-  which  they  annually  converted  thousands, 
sidered  the  Christians  as  an  unimportant  excited  the  heathen  priests  and  magistrates 
Jewish  sect,  or  have  tolerated  the  new  against  all  that  bore  the  name  of  Christian. 
worship  with  less  reluctance,  since  the  in-  Yet  the  followers  of  the  new  religion,  be- 
troduction  of  a  new  divinity  had  little  in  ing  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  lower 
it  to  startle  tho  mind  of  a  heathen.  Nero,  class,  and  being  split  into  a  variety  of 
indeed,  ascribed  to  the  Christians  the  con-  sects,  chiefly  Gnostics,  which  were  con- 
flagration of  the  city  of  Rome  kindled  by  tinually  increasing,  wore  objects  rather  of 
himself, and,  in  the  yenr64,  subjected  them  contempt  than  of  fear ;  and,  next  to  the 
to  a  dreadful  persecution,  in  which  the  protection  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul  suffered ;  but  this  it  is  principally  owing  to  this  circum- 
was  more  an  exercise  of  imperial  tyranny  stance  that,  notwithstanding  several  ocea- 
than  of  policy,  or  an  intolerant  spirit,  sions  for  new  persecutions,  and  notwith- 
This  jirtl  persecution  does  not  appear  to  standing  the  zeal  with  which  their  doc- 
have  extended  for  beyond  Rome.  There  trines  were  assailed  by  heathen  pbiloso- 
arose,  however,  a  second,  in  the  year  95,  pliers  (as,  for  example,  Celeus,  who  wrote 
because  Domitian,  deceived  by  the  royal  against  Christianity  about  140),  they,  en- 
title which  the  Christiana  gave  to  Jesus,  joyed  above  fifty  years   of  undisturbed 
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tranquillity,  until  the  fourth   persecution    cution    of  the   Christians    (the    teetnth) 
™>   celled.      In   Ana    Minor,  they  were    throughout  his  kingdom.    The  univeraal- 


by  the  heathen  populace ;  and  the  Chris-  once  and  cruelty  with  which  it  was  pur- 
oan  apologist  Justin  Martyr,  and  the  sued,  made  it  plain  that  the  emperor's  pur- 
biahop  of  Smyrna,  Polycarp,  were  put  to  pose  was  to  extirpate  them  entirely,  and 
death.  About  the  year  177,  Marcus  Aura-  induced  many  to  fall  from  tbeir  faith. 
litis  treated  the  new  congregations  in  Gaul,  Fortunately,  however,  from  the  rapid 
at  Vienne  and  Lyons,  with  great  severity,  changes  in  the  government  at  this  period, 
and  many  Christians  suffered  martyr-  the  persecuting  policy  was  no!  very  stead- 
dom  [fourth  persecution).  About  the  end  ily  followed.  Valerian,  in  257,  put  to 
of  the  second  century,  a  strong  disposition  death  few  but  the  clergy  {eighth  ptritev- 
was  manifested  to  unite  the  congregations,  tion) ;  and  the  execution  of  the  edict  of 
which  bad  been  hitherto  independent  of  Aurelian  against  the  Christians  (374,  the 
one  another,  into  one  .church.  Tbeepir-  ninth  pericmtion,iB  it  was  called)  was  pre- 
itual  teachers,  too,  growing  bolder  with  vented  by  his  violent  death.  A  severe 
the  increase  of  their  distinctions  and  priv-  persecution  [the  tenth)  took  place  under 
■leges,  showed  a  disposition  to  grasp  more  the  emperor  Diocletian,  at  the  instigation  o. 
authority,  and  often  came  into  collision  his  ministers,  Galeriua  and  other  euemies 
with  the  civil  magistrates ;  and  the  Chris-  of  the  Christians,  in  303.  Throughout  the 
tians,  having  become  numerous  and  pow-  Roman  empire,  their  churches  were  de- 
erful,  openly  derided  the  pagan  worship,  stroyed,  their  sacred  hooka  collected  and 
now  sinking  into  decline.  These  circum-  burned,  and  ail  imaginable  meaiiaof  inhu- 
stances  led  to  wild  outbreaks  of  the  hea-  man  violence  employed  to  induce  them  to 
then  populace,  bent  on  revenging  the  in-  renounce  their  faith.  As  they  were  ac- 
hiiIbi  offered  to  their  gods  (about  192),  and  cused,  moreover,  of  s  rebellious  spirit,  and 
a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.  Theetnpe-'  of  kindling  a  conflagration  in  the  royal 
ror  Sentimius  Severua,  moreover,  in  303,  palace  at  Nicomedia,  thousands  suffered 
forbade  the  accession  of  new  converts  to  martyrdom.  Constsntius  Chlorite,  a  sove- 
tbe  Jewish  and  Christian  religions, and  this  reign  favorable  to  them,  was  unable  to 
decree  was  followed  by  still  severer  op-  protect  them  entirely  in  his  Gallic  and 
preesiona  of  the  Christians.  Dreadful  tor-  British  provinces;  and  in  Greece,  Illyria, 
lures  were  employed  by  the  Roman  magw-  Italy  and  Spain,-  Galeriua,  Maximums  and 
trstes,  at  that  time,  in  order  to  compel  Licinius  pursued  them  with  imprison- 
the  Christians,  of  every  age  and  sex,  to  menls  and  executions,  principally  directed 
deny  their  religion.  Many  yielded  to  the  against  the  clergy,  till  310.  These  were 
storm,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  the  last  oppressions  of  the  Christians  un- 
Christianity  in  more  peacefhl  times;  yet  der  the  Roman  government  Constantino 
not  a  few  preferred  death  to  apostasy,  and  the  Great  (313  end  313)  restored  to  the 
gained  the  martyr's  crown,  and  the  admi-  Christians  full  liberty,  and  the  use  of  their 
ration  of  Christum  posterity.  (See  Mar-  churches  and  goods;  and  his  conversion 
hfrt,  and  SamU.)  After  this  jifth  ptritcu-  to  Christianity  made  it  the  established  reli- 
bsn,  the  Christians  enjoyed  toleration  and  gion  in  the  Roman  empire.  This  religion 
peace  from  311,  under  Caracalla,  Macri-  afterwards  experienced  oppression  wfth- 
nus  and  Heliogabalus,  and,  under  Alexan-  out  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire ;  for 
der  Severua,  even  privileges  and  distinc-  instance,  in  343  and  414  in  Persia,  and 
tion.  The  restraints  imposed  upon  them  from  437,  with  little  interruption,  nil  the 
by  the  emperor  Maximiwn  (335)  received  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  in 
the  name  of  the  sixth  persecution,  at-  the  African  kingdom  of  the  Vandals;  but 
though,  properly  speaking,  only  Christian  the  efforts  of  some  Roman  emperors  fa- 
teachers  and  clergymen  were  oppressed  vorahle  to  heathenism,  as  Julian  and  Bu- 
oy this  emperor ;  but  the  oppressions  genius,  for  the  restoration  of  the  pagan 
which  many  of  the  congregations  under-  worship  in  the  Roman  empire,  were  mora 
went  were  inflicted  withouth is  command,  prejudicial  to  themselves  Uian  to  the  Chris- 
Private  hatred,  in  fact,  often  led  to  out-  nans.  After  the  establishment  of  islam- 
rages  against  the  Christians,  and  excited  ism,  the  caliphs  in  Asia  and  Africa  labor- 
tbe  populace  to  snail  them.  This  hap-  ed,  with  success,  for  the  extirpation  of 
penad  at  Alexandria,  in  the  latter  years  of  Christianity,  and  spared  only  particular 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Philip  the  Ara-  schismatic  sects,  which  still  enjoy,  under 
Man,  who  was,  personally,  well-affected  the  protection  of  the  Mohammedans,  the 
towards  them.  But  his  successor,  De-  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Christiana 
cilia,  began  bis  reign  (349)  with  a  perse-  themselves,  after  it  had  become  a  crime  to 
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be  a  heretio  (tee  Heretic,  and  Inquisition),  cled   in   the  rear  by  rocky  mounts™, 

persecuted  oh  another  mow  bitterly ;  and  which  open  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and 

the  outrage*  which  the  early  Christians  consisting  of  three  divisions,  one  shove 

bad  suffered  from  the  heathens  were  lol-  the  other,  and  built  entirely  of  the  most 


erable,  compared  to  the  religious  ware  beautiful  gray  marble,  the  immense  blocks 
which  thoy  waged  against  each  other  in  of  which  are  put  together  with  admirable 
tlie  middle  ages,  and  to  the  sufferings  in-    art,  without  mortar.    Marble  sours,  so  wide 


ka,  so  ladled,  by  the  inqui-  and  easy  of  ascent,  that  ten  horsemen 
sinon,  and  by  fanatical  princes,  eren  to  can  ride  up  them  abreast,  lead  from  the 
the  eighteenth  century.  But,  as  heathen  lower  divisions  to  the  higher.  At  the  en- 
Rome  could  not  stop  the  spread  of  Chris-  trance  of  the  portico,  to  which  the  steps 
Sanity,  so  Protestantism,  in  later  times,  belonging  to  the  first  division  lead,  fabu-- 
rooted  itself  the  more  firmly  in  proportion  lous  animals  are  seen,  wrought  in  the  still 
to  the  tempests  which  assailed  it ;  for  the  remaining  pilasters,  aa  if  to  guard  tfa« 
direct  tendency  of  persecution  is  toawak-  palace.  Similar  steps  lead  to  the  second 
en  a  spirit  of  heroic  resistance,  and  a  zeal  division,  to  a  colonnade,  several  columns 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  cause-of  truth,  of  which  still  exist,  fifty  feet  high,  and  of 
Pnnanpnom.  (See  Proterpine,)  such  a  circumference  that  three  men  can 
Pebsspoi.is.  In  a  northern  direction  hardly  clasp  them.  This  colonnade  leads 
from  the  Persian  capital  of  Shifaz  are  the  to  several  detached  buildings,  of  which 
ruins  of  ancient  structures  of  different  the  largest  stands  in  the  same  division ; 
ages,  among  which  are  the  only  remains  the  others,  farther  back,  form  the  third 
if  ancient  Persian  architecture,  belonging  division.  These  bouses  contain  a  nnm- 
to  the  most  flourishing  period  of  that  ber  of  chambers,  of  different  sizes,  and 
powerful  nation.  There  are'  ether  arciu-  seem  to  have  been  real  dwellings.  They 
tectorial  remains,  with  inscriptions,  belong-  are  ornamented  with  a  number  of  images 
ing  to  tile  time  of  the  modem  Persian  representing  processions,  people  of  all 
empire,  which  originated  in  the  third  ranks,  combats  of  fabulous  animals  with 
nentury  of  the  Christian  era,  out  of  the  one  another  and  with  men.  In  the  wall 
Parthian  empire,,'  (See  Parffaaru.)  These  of  the  rock  against  which  the  building 
latter  remaina  lie  about  "four  or  five  miles  stands,  are  two  large  tombs.  At  a  con- 
frorn  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  proper,  and  aidersble  height  from  the  ground,  afafatk 
pans'*  partly  of  works  of  sculpture,  partly  is  hewn  in  the  rock  itseWj  behind  which  is 
of  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  Pehlvi  a  chamber  that  can  be  entered  only  by  a 
language,  out  in  the  rocks.  They  are  passage  broken  through,  as  no  regular  eo- 
oaUed,  by  the  Arabs,  NaJalti  Rtuttm  trance  has  been  found.  Beneath,  the  rock 
(the  image  of  Rustsm)  because  they  were  is  cut  perpendicular! v,  in  order  to  make 
regarded  is  intended  to  commemorate  the  the  monument  entirely  inaccessible.  The 
deeds  of  this  ancient  heroj  but,  according  best  representation  of  the  ruins  is  to  be 
MDeBacy^  satisfactory  explanation,  they  found  in  Niebubr.  The  result  of  the 
relate  to  the  kings  of  the  modern  Peraian  most  recent  investigations,  compared  with 
race  ( the  SassanidesL.  (See  ftrrio.)  Many  the  information  contained  in  the  an- 
insenptions  in  Arabic,  the  later  Persian,  eient  writers,  is,  that  the  monuments 
and  other  languages,  were  put  here  in  the  of  Penepolis  are  actually  of  Persian 
century  after  Mohammed.  The  ancient  origin,  and  the  tombs,  those  of  Peraian 
Persian  monuments  differ  essentially  from  kings,  belonging  to  the  buildings  called 
all  the  rest  of  the  ruins.  These  are  the  Ch.ilrn.inar,  with  which  they  are  connected 
ruins  of  the  proper  palace  of  Persepolis,  by  subterranean  passages.  Though  the 
called,  by  the  Arabs,  CkUminar,  i.  e.  the  buildings  belong  to  Persian  antiquities, 
forty  (used  indefinitely  to  signify  many)  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  Persians  thern- 
colwrmt,  with  two  tombs  near  it;  four  selves  did  not  construct  them,  but  caused 
tombs  towards  the  north-east,  near  Nak-  them  to  be  erected  by  others ;  and  their 
ahi  Rusram,  called  the  lombt  of  the  kmg$,  truly  Asiatic  character  affbrds  foundation 
with  the  ruins  of  some  other  ancient  for  the  supposition  that  they  were  built  in 
buildings;  and  lastly  many  remains  and  imitation  of  the  architecture  of  the  Hedes 
eolumns  of  unfinished  tombs  between  (to  whom  the  Persians  were  indebted,  in 
Ohilminar  and  Nakshi  Rustam.  All  these  general,  for  their  civilization  J,  under  the 
remains  are  represented  in  Chardin's  direction  of  the  priests.  The  ruins  of 
Travels  through  Persia,  and  in  Niebuhr's  Persepolis  proper  are  most  probably  not 
Travels  to  Arabia.  The  chief  monument  all  of  die  same  age,  but  the  work  of seve- 
is  Chihninar,  undoubtedly  the  remains  of  ral  Persian  kings.  Persepolis  was  net 
a  great  and  magnificent  structure,  each--  destined  for  a  temple,  for  the  Persians. 
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pmrrHsng  die  religion  of  the  Magians,  ceived  him  with  his  mother,  soon  wished 
had  no  temples ;  nor  was  it  a  palace  or  to  remove  from  hie  court  the  .young  anil 
the  kioga,  because,  though  it  may  have  daring  hero.  Under  pretence,  therefore, 
originated,  ss  most  of  the  capitals  of  Asia  of  suing  for  the  daughter  of  (Enomaus, 
did,  from  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  he  requested  from  his  friends  presents  of 
the  Gist  conquerors,  it  soon  ceased  to  be  rarities  to  make  his  wedding  feast  more 
their  actual  abode.  But  the  ideas  of  splendid.  Perseus  promised  bim  the 
country,  power  and  religion  attached  to  head  of  the  Gorgon  (Medusa).  Beyond 
it,  made  it  the  receptacle  of  the  royal  the  ocean,  just  on  the  borders  of  eternal 
dead,  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  people,  night,  dwelt  the  formidable  Gorgon  race, 
The  various  images  represent  the  whole  with  serpent  locks  and  serpent-girdles, 
private  life  of  the  king,  as  it  was  strictly  of  whom  Medusa  alone  was  mortal, 
prescribed  by  the  Magietis.  Immediately  Conducted  by  Mercury  and  Minerva, 
after  their  accession  to  the  throne,  the  he  first  went  to  the  three  Grains,  on  the 
Persian  kings  proceeded  to  Persepoiis  to  western  coast  of  the  ocean ;  who  had 
be  invested  with  the  garment  of  Cyrus,  but  one  eye  and  one  tooth,  in  common, 
and,  at  certain  times,  visited  this  holy  Perseus  got  possession  of  these,  sud 
place  to  sacrifice  on  the  summits  of  the  promised  to  restore  them  on  condition 
mountains.  After  the  death  of  a  king,  his  that  they  would  bring  him  to  the  nymphs, 
apparel,  utensils,  and  even  his  treasures,  who  kept  the  instruments  which  he 
were  preserved  here,  as  the  tomb  of  the  needed  in  this  enterprise — the  talaria,  or 
king  was  considered  s  fit  dwelling  to  be  winged  shoes,  the  bag,  and  the  helmet  of 
provided  with  all  necessaries.  For  this  Pluto,  which  made  its  wearer  invisible. 
reason,  not  only  numerous  guards  protect-  They  agreed  to  the  condition,  and  Per-. 
ed  the  palace,  but  also  the  most  important  seus  obtained  from  the  nymphs  what  he 
officers  of  the  deceased  king,  perhaps  desired.  Other  accounts  say,  that  he  was 
even  bis  wives,  were  obliged  to  remain  furnished  by  Mercury  and  Vulcan.  Led 
rtesr  the  tomb,  Alexander,  after  over-  by  Mercury  and  Minerva,  he  reached  the 
coming  Darius,  gratified  his  revenge  by  slumbering  Gorgon a.  With  his  face  avert- 
the  destruction  of  Persepoiis.  (See  JiUx-  ed,  he  approached  the  mourners,  whose 
andrr.)  The  mechanical  execution  of  look  transformed  the  spectator  into  atone, 
these  monuments  is  very  perfect,  and  no  saw  the  head  of  Medusa  by  reflection  in 
country  on  earth,  Egypt  only,  perhaps,  his  brazen  shield,  and  cut  it  off.  From 
excepted,  can  show  such  masonry  ss  the  drops  of  blood  sprang  Pegasus  and 
these  ruins.  The  character  of  this  arcbi-  Cbrysaor.  With  the  head  in  bis  hag,  he 
lecture,  however,  is  totally  opposite  to  that  escaped  from  the  pursuing  sisters,  by 
of  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Surprising  means  of  the  helmet  of  Pluto.  On  the 
assiduity  and  minuteness  of  execution  are  winged  sandals  of  Mercury,  he  now  hov- 
shown  in  the  ornamental  work.  The  in-  eredover  various  regions,  seeking  adven- 
scriptions  on  these  ruins  are  in  a  three-  tares.  He  went  to  king  Atlas,  who  had 
fold  character — comprised  under  the  gene-  been  informed  by  an  oracle,  that  a  son  of 
rsl  name  of  amnc-htaded  character, — aud  Jupiter  would  strip  his  garden  of  the 
abo  in  three  different  languages.  The  golden  apples  which  it  bore ;  and  there- 
oldest  character,  undoubtedly,  consisting  lore  refused  to  Perseus  the  rites  of  hospi- 
of  letters,  is,  according  to  the  unanimous  tality,  who,  presenting  to  his  eyes  the 
opinion  of  critics,  in  die  Zend  language,  a  Gorgon's  head,  changed  him  into  a  rock, 
sacred  idiom  of  the  Magians :  the  charac-  which  was  doomed  to  support  the  hear- 
ten of  the  second  kind  seem  to  belong  to  ens.  He  then  delivered  Andromeda,  (q.  v.) 
the  Petilvi  language;  and  the  third  are,  By  her  he  became  the  hither  of  Penes, 
perba|>3,  Assyrian  or  Babylonian.  Grote-  whom  he  left  in  the  care  of  his  grand- 
fend  and  Lichtenstein  have  been  particu-  father  Cepbeus,  and  returned  with  An- 
larly  successful  in  the  explanation  of  these  dromeda  to  Seriphos.  Here  he  found  bis 
characters.  Drawings,  still  more  exact  mother  at  the  altar  of  Minerva,  to  which 
thanihoseof  captain  Keppe),  and  accounts  she  bad  fled  with  his  foster-father  Dictta, 
of  newly  discovered  bass-reliefs  in  Per-  to  escape  the  violence  of  Poly  dectes.  He 
sepoHs,  nave  been  given  by  Jam.  Edw.  transformed  the  latter,  with  all  his  aasoci- 
ALexander,  in  hie  Travels  from  India  to  atee,  into  atone ;  and,  having  placed  Dictys 
England,  through  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  upon  the  throne  of  Seriphos,  he  returned 
&c,  1835—1836  (London,  1837,  4to.)  to  Mercury  the  talaris,  the  bag  and  the 
Pkbseus  ;  son  of  Danae  (q.  v.)  and  Ju-  helmet,  and  gave  to  Minerva  the  Gorgon's 
piter.  Polydectes,  king  of  Seriphos,  an  bead,  which  she  fixed  in  the  centre  of  her 
■sand  in  die  Archipelago,  who  had  re-  shield,  or,  according   to   some,  on  her 
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breastplate.     Pefsess  then  went  to  Argoe,  shock,  which  continued  six  dnys   and  six 

with  Danafe'  and  Andromeda,  to  visit  his  nights,  destroyed  the  city  of  Shiraz  (50,000 

■  grandsilber  Aeriiiu*.   To  avoid  the  predic-  inhabitants)  and  Kozroun;  mountains  dis- 

tionsofsnoiscle,  AcrsnusbadflodtoThea-  appeared  without  leavings  trace  behind, 

ssly;  but  be  could  not  escape  his  destiny;  It  is  remarkable  that  bo  extensive  a  coun- 

for  Perseus  followed  him  there,  and  killed  try  has  no  considerable  river,  although  it 


11  consequence  of  are  a  few  small  rivers,  that   lose   them- 
this  event,  he  refused  to  ascend  the  throne  selves  in  the  sand,  or,  are  consumed  by 
of  Argoo,  which  had  thus  fallen  to  him,  canals,  which  serve  the. purpose  of  irriga* 
and  exchanged  it  for  Tiryntbus,  the  king-  don.     Persia,  however,  contains   several 
dora  of  Mctgapoothes.     Here  he  founded  lakes,  among  which  are  thai  of  divan  and 
Mycetue.     Besides  Perees,  the  founder  of  Bakteghian  or  Salt  lake.    All  the  water  is 
the  Persian  nation,  Andromeda  also  be-  impregnated  with  salt ;  the  lakes  are  all 
came  the  mother  of  AIckus,   Sthenelus,  saline,  and  wherever  water  bos  stood  in 
Eleus,  Mestor,  Electryon,  and  a  daughter  winter,  the  soil  is  found  to  have  become 
named  Gorgophone.     After  bis  death,  salt.    The  extensive  plains  are,  many  of 
Perseus  was  worshipped  as  a  hero,  and  them,  coveted  with  water  in  winter,  and 
placed  among  the  stare.      The  fable  of  in  summer  present  a  bare,  hot   surface, 
Perseus  has  been,  by  some  writers,  derived  coated   with  saline  matter.     The  moun- 
from  Persia,  and  been  interpreted  as  typi-  tains  are  naked  ;  the  bills  dry  and  barren. 
"'"'"  efrom  On  account  of  die  scarcity  of  water,  but  • 
small  portion  of  the  plains   is  cultivated ; 
(be  Benin  of  the  8  li  aim  tun  Oh.  the  remainder  is  either  naked  or  merely 
Phsu  (Jron,  Chahittan)  ;  a  country  of  bears  some  succulent  plants,  which  soon 
Asia,  between  25°  and  40°  N.  lat.,  and  44°  wither.     There  are,  however,  some  fertile 
and  64°  E.  Ion. ;  bounded  N.  by  Russia,  tracts.     The  country  supplies  excellent 
th*  Caspian  sea  and  Independent  Tartary,  horses    and    asses,     dromedaries,    cattle, 
W.  by  Turkey,  8.  by  the  Persian  gulf,  broad-tailed  sheep,  silk,  grain,  rice,  pulse, 
and  E.  by,  Baloochistan  and  Afghanistan ;  melons,  sesame,  saffron,  madder,  hemp, 
comprising  about  390,000  square  miles,  flax,   tobacco,   poppies,  liquorice,   sugar 
with  a  population  of  about  6^500,000.   The  cane,  date-palms,  cassia,  mastic,  rich  wines, 
centre  of  Persia  is  an  elevated  plain,  con-  cotton,  manna,  gum  tragacantb,  senna,  gal- 
lanting  several    deserts  of  sand.      The  banum,  aseafcetida,  rhubarb,  ail  the  fruits 
northern   provinces,  in   which   rises  the  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  fine  tropical 
chain  of  the  Ararat,  and  the  western  parts  fruits,    gall-nuts,  copper,  iron,  lead,  salt- 
of  the  country,  are  mountainous.    To  the  petre,  sulphur,  salt,  &c    The  inhabitants 
east  of  the  Tigris,  and  nearly  parallel  with  are  partly  Todshiks,  consisting  of  a  mixed 
it,  is  a  granitic  ridge,  called  by  the  an-  race  of  Parsee,  Arabic,  &c,  origin,  Par- 
cients  Zagroi ;  and  also  parallel  with  the  sees,  or  tiro- worshippers  and  Armenians ; 
same  is  the  Orontes  (now  Elutind),  which  and   partly  nomads,   among    whom    (be 
separates  into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  Curds  are  the  principal  nation.     TheTad- 
to  the  west  of  the  Caspian  sea,  is  con-  sinks  (modem  Persians)  are  superior  to 
neotsd  with  the  Elbour,  or  the  Caspian  the  Ottomans  in  civilization,  and  manifest 
chain,  a  prolongation  of  the  Taurus.    The  a  strong  passion  for  the  arts  and  sciences. 
country  on  the  Caspian  is  lower  than  the  They  are  Mohammedans,  of  the  sect  of 
coasts  on  the  ocean,  and  is  surrounded  by  All,  or  Shiites.     A  peculiar  Mohammedan 
a  semicircular  barrier  of  mountains,  which  sect,  the  Sabiaus  (q.  v.),  worship  the  cross, 
are  a  continuation  of  the  Taurus  and  Cau-  have  a  sort  of  baptism,  and  call  themselves 
casus,  and  present  a  much  steeper  descent  disciples  of  St.  John.    The   Ishmaelites 
towards  the  Caspian  than  on  the  land  side.  (q.  v.)  also  form  a  distinct  sect.    The  Pur- 
In  the  southern  part  of  Fcraio,  the  elera-  sees  are   Guebeis  (q.  v.),  of  the   pliilo- 
tion  of  the  country  is  more  gradual  than  sophical   sect  of  Sophia.     (See   Sophia.) 
m  the  north  and  west ;  and  along  the  Per-  Jews  and  Christiiins  are  tolerated  in  Per- 
sian gulf,  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  low  sia.     The  Peisians  are  distinguished  for 
land,  which  is  uninhabitable  in  summer  their  skill  in  dyeing,  and  in  silk  and  wool- 
en account  of  the  beat.    As  we  recede  leu    manufactures.      They    manufacture 
from  the  sea,  end  approach  the  mountains,  shagreen,  morocco,  work  in  gold  and  sil- 
the  climate  becomes  cooler.     The  ele-  ver  to  great  perfection,  and  make  ercel- 
rated  northern  and  western  regions  am  lent  sword  blades,  and  a  great  number  of 
temperate,  and,  in  winter,  cold.     Earth-  articles  of  copper  ware.     In  agriculture  ■ 
quakeo  an  not  uncommon:   in  1824,  a  they  make  great  use  of  artificial  irrigation, 
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which  in,  at  present,~  •  monopoly  of  tho  and  nibdued  Thrase,  Macedonia,'  (513  K 
government.  The  commerce,  which  is  C.j,  and  a  small  part  of  India ;'  but  his  at- 
cooaidemlile,  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  cnru-  tempi  to  conquer  the  Scythian*  beyond 
vans  to  India, Turkey  and  Arabia.  The  the  Danube  wag  unsuccessful.  Hereduc- 
navigation  of  the  Persian  gulf  is  mostly  in  ed  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  navigation  which  bad  attempted  to  shake  off  the  Per- 
oftbe  Caspian  sea  is  open  to  the  Russians  MI  yoke  (501  B.C.);  but  he  was  unfor- 
and  Persians  ;  but  tbe  latter,  by  the  terms  tunate  in  his  war  against  the  European 
of  the  treaty  of  1828,  are  excluded  from  Greeks,  and  Egypt  revolted  from  him. 
maintaining  ships  of  war  in  its  waters.  His  son  Xerxes  (467  to  467  B.  C.)  effected 
Aits  and  sciences  are  held  in  esteem,  but  the  submission  of  Egypt,  but  was  defeat- 
are  by  no  means  in  a  flourishine;  condition,  ed  by  the  Greeks  on  the  field  of  Mara- 
Tbe  study  of  the  Koran,  divination,  as-  thun  and  si  Salamis,  and  was  obliged  to 
trokigy,  a  son  of  ethics,  medicine  and  defend  himself  against  their  attacks  in  a 
poetry,  are  the  chief  departments  of  edu-  disastrous  war.  Under  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
cation.  The  style  of  architecture  is  aim-  gimanue,  the  .Ihasturut  of  the  Scriptures 
pie,  sculpture  almost  unknown,  the  musk  (until  425  B.  C),  the  first  symptoms  of  de- 
detestablc.  The  government  is  an  abso-  dine  became  visible.  Egypt  again  revolt- 
lute  despotism ;  at  the  head  of  it  is  the  ed,  and  was  again  conquered,  after  a 
shah,  with  unlimited  power,  jaubert  esti- ,  bloody  struggle.  The  Greek  war  termi- 
mated  his  income  at  $10,000,000.  The  noted  disadvantageouely,  in  449  B.  C.  (See 
twelve  provinces  into  which  the  kingdom  Cimon.)  Megahyzus  excited  a  dangerous 
hi  divided  are  governed  by  khans.  The  insurrection.  The  weak  king  was  govern' 
nomadic  tribes  enjoy  a  sort  of  indepen-  ed  by  his  mother  and  wife.  The  next 
denes  under  their  chiefs,  and  form  the  changes  of  government  were  rapid  and 
main  body  of  the  military  force.  Abbes  violent  Xerxes  II,  his  only  legitimate 
Mirza,  tbe  heir  apparent,  haa  endeavored  son,  was  murdered,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
to  form  troops  with  the  European  disci-  five  days,  by  his  natural  brother  Sogdia- 
pline.  Persia  has  no  naval  force,  owing  nus,  wbo  suffered  the  same  fate,  six 
partly  to  a  want  of  ship  timber.  Tbe  months  afterwards,  by  the  hands  of  au- 
largest  town  is  Ispahan  (q.  v.),  formerly  other  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes,  ■ 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Asia,  sow  Ochus,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Darius 
much  reduced.  The  capital  is  Teheran  II, and  reigned  until  404  B.C.,  under  the 
(50,000  inhabitants  in  winter ;  10,000  in  influence  of  bis  wife  Parysatis.  The  re- 
summer.)  volts  of  bis  satraps  hastened  the  decline 
Hilton/.  The  history  of  Persia  first  of  the  empire,  and  the  Persians  were 
emerges  from  the  obscurity  of  antiquity  obliged  to  acknowledge  independent  kings 
with  Cyrus.  The  dynasty  of  the  Maha-  in  Egypt.  But  the  internal  troubles  in 
bads  is  mentioned  by  Oriental  writers  as  Greece,  of  which  the  Persians  artfully 
the  first  It  was  followed  by  that  of  the  took  advantage,  saved  them,  for  a  time, 
Pisbdadians{coevalwithourAmyriauein-  from  a  united  attack  by  tbe  Greeks.  Ar- 
pire).  After  the  Pishdadians,  the  Kaja-  taxerxes  II,  Memnon,  or  Mnemon  (until 
aides  ruled  for  718  years.  Gustasp(Hys-  361  B.C.),  was  entirely  under  the  iuflu- 
taspes),  the  Median  Cyaxares,  or  his  con-  ence  of  his  mother,  Parysatis.  His  broth- 
temporary,  under  whom  Zerdusbt  (Zoro-  er  Cyrus,  supported  by  10,000  Greeks  tin- 
aster)  lived,  belongs  to  tbe  uncertain  time  der  Xenophon  (a.  v.j,  attempted  to  do  - 
before  Cyrus.  With  Cyrus  (q.  v.),  555*—  throne  him  (400  B.  C),  but  was  defeated 
539  B.  C.,  began  the  period  of  Persian  and  killed.  Domestic  dissensions  ohliged 
power  in  the  West  By  uniting  the  Per-  the  Lacedemonians  to  abandon  their  ed- 
nans  and  Medea  under  his  sceptre,  he  vantages  in  Asia  Minor,  and  to  conclude 
made  them  the  ruling  nation  in  Western  the  disadvantageous  peace  of  Antalcidas 
Asia ;  be  conquered  Croesus,  look  Baby-  (387  B.  C).  Artaxerxes  III,  Ochus  [until 
Ion,  and  reduced  Asia  Minor.  Be  was  838  B.  C),  son  of  Mnemon,  secured  his 
succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses  (539 —  throne  by  putting  to  death  his  numerous 
522),  who  conquered  Tyre,  Cyprus  and  brothers.  He  recovered  Egypt  (350 B.C.); 
Egypt  After  him,  a  Magian  ruled  for  a  but  his  eunucb,  Bagoaa,  poisoned  him  on 
abort  time,  who  gave  himself  otttas  Smer-  account  of  his  cruelty,  successively  mur- 
dis,  brother  of  Cambyses.  He  was  de-  dered  all  hie  sons,  and  gave  the  crown  to 
throned,  and  Darius  Hystaspes  (q.  v.)  ob-  Darius  Codomannus  (q.  v.),  a  prince  of 
rained  the  crown  by  lot  or  the  choice  of  the  blood,  who  was  conquered  by  Alex- 
ius colleagues  (531 — 487  B.  C).  He  re-  ander  in  three  decisive  actions,  on  the 
duced  the  revolted  kingdom  of  Babylon,  Granicus,  at  Iaeus  and  Gaugamela,  ami 
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lost  his  life  (330  B.  C.) ;  after  which  Alex-  I 

ancler  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  them  a  tribute  for  t' 

empire  (339  B.  C).     On  the   dissolution  senides,   however, 

of  the  Macedonian  empire,  after  the  death  greatness  aud  power.     i*>oaa  (uout  ojii 

of  Alexander  (333),  the  Seleucides  (see  subdued  the  Huns ;  and,  though  he,  had 

Sdeueut)  ruled  over  Persia  until  343  B.  C.  recovered  his  throne,  in  496,  by  their  as- 

They  were  succeeded  by  the  Arsaeides,  sistance,  yet,  at  a  later  period,  he  waged  a 

who  founded  die  empire  of  the  Partbiana,  successful  war  against  them,  against  Atha- 

which  existed   until  339  A.  D.    Ardshir  nanus,  the  Indiana,  and  Justinian  I.    His 

Babekan  (Artaxerxes)  then  obtained  the  youngest   son    and    successor,    Choerou 

sovereignty  of  Central  Asia,  and  left  it  to  Anushirvan  (from  531  to  579)  was  diatin- 

hia  descendants,  the  Sussanides,  who  ruled  guisbed  for  his  uncommon   wisdom  and 

407  years.     With  them  begins,  according  valor.     Under  him  the   Persian  empire 

to  Hammer  (q.  v.),  the  romantic  character  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 

of  Persian  chivalry ;  and  the  six  most  re-  Indus,  from  the  laxartea  to  Arabia  ami 

nowned  rulers  of  this  dynasty,  among  the  confine*  of  Egypt.    He  waged  suc- 

wiiom  are  Behramgur,  Chosroea,  Parwis,  cessful  wars  with  the  Indians  and  Turks, 

and  Nushirvan,  are  the  subjects  of  Per-  with   Justinian    and    Tiberius,    and   the 

sian  romances.    Ardshir,  son  of  Sassan,  Arabs,  whom  he  delivered  from  the  op- 

rujed  from  318  to  341.     The  wars  which  pression  of  petty  tyrants,  and  suppressed 

1 -'  ' ■"•  •Le  Romans  were  con-  the  rebellions  of  hiH  brother  and  his  son. 


lerien  (the  latter  of  whom   fell  into  the  him ;  but,  when  he  attempted  to 

hands  of  Sapor,  and  was  treated  in  a  moat  them  into  the  interior  of  Persia,  they  again 

revolting  manner),  and  were  not  terminal-  placed  themselves  under  the  dominion  of 

ed  until  the  peace  of  king  Names  withDio-  Justinian,  whose  arms  were  now  victori- 

cletian  (303).     When  Sapor  the  Great  ous.     Anushirvan  died  of  grief  during 

(from  309  to  380)  had  become  of  full  age,  the  negotiations  for  peace.     War  eonrin- 

the  empire  again  recovered  strength.     He  ued  under  Hormuz  (Homusdas  IV,  from 

puniabedtheArabsfbrtheirincuraions^nd  579  to  S91)  until  the  reign  of  Choerou  II 

look  the  king  of  Yemen  prisoner,  and  de-  (until  628),  under  whom  the  Persian  power 

manded  from  the  emperor  of  Constant!-  reached  its  highest  pitch.     By  successful 

nople  the  cession  of  all  the  country  to  the  wars  he  extended  his  conquests,  on  the 

Strymon,  as  Ardshir  had  once  done.  Con-  one  aide  to  Chalcedon  (616),  on  the  other 

atantine  the   Great,  Constantino    II  and  over    Egypt   to    Lybia    and    ^Ethiopia, 

Julian  resisted  his  demands;  but  Jovian  and  finally  to  Yemen.    But  the  fortune  of 

purchased  peace  by  a  cession  of  the  five  warwas  suddenly  changed  by  the  victori- 

provinces  in  question  and  the  fortress  of  ous  arms  of  the  emperor  Heracli  us.  Clios- 

Nisihis.  Sapor  also  extended  his  conquests  rou  lost  all  his  conquests,  and  his  own  boo 

into  Tartary  and  India.     War  and  peace  Sirhee  made  him  prisoner,  and  put  him  to 


:essively  followed,  without  any  impor-  death  {638).  The  decline  of  Is 
tant  events,  after  the  death  of  Sapor.  lln-  hastened  by  continued  domestic  feuds. 
der  Artaxerxes  II  (until  3831  Sapor  HI  Sirhes,  or  Kabad  Shirujeh,  was  murdered 
(until  388),  and  Vararanes  IV  (until  399],  in  the  same  year.  His  son  Ardshir  ( Arta- 
the  empire  flourisbed.  Arabs,  Huns  and  xerxes)  III,  but  seven  years  old,  succeeded 
Turku  successively  appear  on  the  field,  as  him,  and  was  murdered,  in  KK),  by  his  gen- 
allies  or  enemies  of  Persia.  Yezdegerd  eral  Serbas  (Sbeheriar).  The  chief  Per- 
I  (until  430),  a  friend  of  the  Christians,  siana  prevented  Serbas  from  ascending  the 
conquered  Armenia  in  413.  In  the  year  throne;  and,  after  numerous  revolutions 
430,  yararanee  V  ascended  the  throne  by  succeeding  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the 
the  aid  of  the  Arabs.  He  was  victorious  historians  have  confounded  the  names, 
against  Theodoeius  II,  defeated  the  Huns  Yezdegerd  III,  a  nephew  of  Chosrou,  as> 
who  invaded  his  empire,  and  conquered  cendedthe  throne  in  633,  at  the  age  of  six- 
tho  kingdom  of  Yemen.  He  was  sue-  teen.  He  was  attacked  by  caliph  Omar, 
needed  by  Vararanes  VI  (until  457)  and  in  630,  and  Persia  became  a  pray  to  the 
Hormisdaa  III.  In  the  year  457,  Finis  Arabs  and  Turks.  Yezdegerd  lost  his 
(Phoreses)  ascended  the  throne  by  the  life  in  651. — With  the  conquest  of  Persia 
assistance  of  the  Huns,  but  afterwards  by  the  caliphs  begins  the  history  of  the 
mode  war  against  them,  and  lost  his  life  in  modem  Persian  empire.  The  dominion 
battle  in  483.  Valeria,  or  Balaah  (from  of  the  Arabs  (see  Caliph)  lasted  565  years, 
489  to  491)  was  stripped  of  a  part  of  his  from  636  to  1390.    As  some  of  the  Arab 
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governors  made  themselves  independent,  grealerpart  jfPersia,and,in945,evenover 
ind  Fbiwb  and  Turkiab  princes  possess-  Bagdad.  They  were  chiefly  distinguished 
ed  themselves  of  single  provinces,  Persia  for  their  virtues  and  love  of  Brie  nee,  and 
continued  to  be  divided  into  numerous  maintained  themselves  until  1056,  when 
petty  sates.  Among  the  principal  dynes-  Malek  Rabjra  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
oca  were,  in  the  north  and  north-east,  1.  Seljooks.  9.  The  Seljooks,  a  Turkish 
the  Turkish  house  of  the  Thaberitlis  in  dynasty,  as  is  supposed,  driven  by  the 
Khorasan,  from  820  to  872;  2.  t ho  Persian  Chinese  from  Turkestan,  first  became 
dynasty  of  the  Sofiurides,  which  dethron-  powerftil  in  Khorasan,  with  the  Gaznn- 
«1  the  one  last  named,  and  ruled  over  vides.  Togrulbeg  M  ah  mood,  a  brave  and 
Khorasan  and  FarsiEtaii  until  9(12;  3.  the  prudent  warrior,  drove  out  the  son  of 
Senwiide  dynasty,  which  established  its  Hahmood,  the  Gaznavide  siiltan,  in  1037; 
independence  on  Khorasan  in  874,  under  extended  his  dominion  over  Mavaralnar, 
Ahmed,  in  the  province  Mavaralnar,  and  Aderbijan,  Armenia,  Faraistan,  Irak  Age- 
lasted  to  999.  Ishmael,  Ahmed's  eon,  de-  mi,  and  Irak  Arabi,  where  be  put  an  end 
throned  the  SoSaridea,  and  became  pow-  to  the  rule  of  the  Bo  u  idea  at  Bagdad,  in 
erful;  and  under  his  descendants  origin  at-  1055,  and  was.  invested  with  their  dignity, 
ed,  4.  the  Gsznavtdes,  in  977,  when  Se-  as  Emir  d  OmraK,  by  the  caliphs.  Some 
beklechin,  a  Turkisl)  slave  and  governor  of  his  descendants  were  distinguished  for 
of  the  Samanides  at  Gazna  and  Khorasan,  great  activity  and  humanity.  The  most 
made  himself  independent  at  Gazna.  powerful  of  them,  Malek  Shah,  conquered 
HissonMahmood  subdued,  in  909,  Kho-  also  Georgia,  Syria  and  Naiolia  (Roum). 
rasan,  and,  in  1012,  Faisistan,  and  thus  put  But  the  empire  gradually  declined,  and 
an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Samanides.  was  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  which 
He  subsequently  conquered  Irak  Agemi  were  destroyed  hy  the  shahs  of  Khowa- 
(1017)  from  the  Bouidcs,  and  even  extend-  resm  {11ES  and  11951,  the  atabeke  of  Alep- 
ed  his  conquests  into  India.  But  his  son.  po  (1139],  and  the  Monguls  {1194).  Gen- 
Masud  was  stripped  of  Irak  Ageini  and  gisKban  established  the  power  of  the  Tur- 
Khorasan  by  the  Seljooks  (from  1037  to'  tars  en'd'Moriguls  in  Persia  (1220—1405). 
1044);  and  the  Gazoavides,  weakened  by  Those  Persian  provinces  which  had  been 
domestic  divisions,  became,  under  Mnlek  acquired  by  Gengis  Khan  fell  to  hisyoung- 
Sfaah(1182),BpreytolheGourides.5.The  est  son,  Tauli,  in  1229,  arid  then  Co  tho 
sultans  of  Gour  (Gourides)  became  pow-  son  of  the  latter,  Hulaku,  at  first  as  'govern- 
erful,  in  1150,  hy  means  of  Aladdin  Ho-  ore  of  the  Mongolian  khans,  Kajuk  and 
sain,  but  lost  their  ascendency,  after  aeve-  Mangu.  Hulaku  extended  his  dominion 
ral  great  reigns,  partly  by  the  encroach-  over  Syria,  Natolia  and  Irak  Arabi.  He 
menta  of  the  princes  of  Khowaream,  and  or  his  successor  became  independent  of 
partly  by  domestic  dissensions.  6.  The  the  great  khan,  and  formed  a  separate 
dynasty  of  the  Khowaresmian  shahs  (from  Mongolian  dynasty  in  those  countries, 
1097  to  1230)  was  founded  by  Aziz,  gover-  which  sat  on  the  throne  till  the  death  of 
nor  of  the  Seljooks  in  Khowaresm,  or  Kb-  Abusaid,  without  heirs,  in  1335.  Hissuc- 
nsm,  where  he  rendered  himself  inde-  cesBors,a]so  descendants  of  Gengis  Khan, 
pendent.  Tagash  (1192)  destroyed  the  had  merely  the  title  of  khans  of  Persia, 
empire  of  the  Seljooks,  and  took  Khora-  The  empire  was  weak  and  divided.  Then 
Ban  from  tbe  Gourides.  HissonMoham-  appeared  (1387)  Timurlenk  (Tamerlane) 
med  conquered  Mavaralnar,  subdued  the  at  the  head  of  a  new  horde  of  Monguls, 
Gourides  and  Gazna,  and  occupied  the  who  conquered  Persia,  and  filled  the 
greater  part  of  Persia.  But,  in  1220,  the  world,  from  Hindoostan  to  Smyrna,  with 
great  khan  of  the  Monguls  (q.  v.),  Gengis  terror.  But  the  death  of  this  famous  con- 
Khan  (q.v.),  and  his  heroic  son  Gelaleddin  queror  was  followed  by  the  downfall  of 
Maokbern,  deprived  him  of  his  domin-  the  Mongul  dominion  in  Persia,  of  which 
ions ;  and  he  died  in  1230,  after  a  struggle  the  Turkomans  then  remained  masters  for 
of  ten  years,  in  a  lonely  hut  in  the  moun-  a  hundred  years.  These  nomadic  tribes, 
tains  of  Curdistau.  In  western  and  north*  who  had  plundered  Persia  (br  two'centu- 
eastem  Persia  reigned,  7.  Mardawig,  a  Per-  ries,  wrested,  under  the  reigns  of  Kara, 
nan  warrior,  who  founded  a  kingdom  at  Juesuf  and  his  successors,  the  greatest 
Dilem,  in  923,  which  soon  extended  over  part  of  Persia  from  the  Timurides,  were 
Ispahan,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Bou-  subdued  by  other  Turkoman  tribes  under 
ides.  6.  The  Bouides  (sons  of  Bouia,  a  Usong  Hassan  (1468),  and  incorporated 
poor  fisherman,  who  derived  his  origin  with  the m.  They  sunk  before  lsbmael 
from  the  Sasaanides),  by  their  valor  and  Sophi  (1505),  who  artfully  made  use  of 
prudence,  extended  their  sway  over  the  fanaticism  for  Lis  political  ourposes.  and 
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whose  dynasty  lasted  from  1505  to  1739.  liar  (1738) ;   invaded  (17391  Hindoostan, 

Iahmael   Sophi,   whose  ancestor  Sheikh  and  obliged  the  groat  mogul  Mohammed 

Sophi   pretended   to  be  descended  from  to  cede  to  him  some  provinces  on  the  In- 

Ali,  took  from   the   Turkomans  of  the  dua  and  most  of  hia  treasures.     But,  in 

White   ram,    Adnrbijan    (1505    to    1508)  1747,  Nadir  was  murdered  by  the  eom- 

and   part  of  Armenia,  Blew  both    their  menders  of   his    guards,  and   bis  death 

princes,  and  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  threwtbeempireagamintonewconfuaion. 

their  empire,  after  havingconquered  Shir-  Four  kingdoms   were   now  formed:   1. 

van,  Diarbeker,   Georgia,  Turkestan  and  Khorasan  and  Segistsn j  2.  Kandahar,  or 

Mavaralnar,  an  empire  which  comprised  the  eastern  provinces ;  3.  Farsistsn,  or  the 

Aderbijan,  Diarbeker,  Irak,  Farsistsn  and  western  provinces ;  and,  4.  Georgia.    The 

Kerman.     He  essoined   the  name  of  a  latter,  for  the  most  part,  retained   its  own 

shah,  and  introduced  the  sect  of  Ali  into  princes,  who,  at  length,  submitted  to  Rus- 

.  the  conquered  countries.     Hia  successors,  sis.     In   Kandahar  end  the  East,  Ahmed 

Thamaa  (1523  to  1575),  Iahmael  II  (from  Abdallah  founded  the  empire  of  Afghan- 


1576  to  1577),  Mohammed  (1577  to  1586),    istan.  (q.v.)    He  was  victorious  at  Panni- 
Hsmzeh  (1566),  Iahmael  III  (1587),  car-    put,  and  ruled  with  absolute  away  in  * 
lied    on    unsuccessful  wars  against  the    die.    Hia  residence  was  Kabul.    He ' 


Turks  and  the  Usbecks.  But  the  great  succeeded,  in  1753,  by  Timur ;  the  latter 
shah  Abbas  (1587  to  1629),  reestablished  by  Zemaii.  In  the  two  other  kingdoms, 
the  empire  by  his  conquests.  He  took  the  Curd  Kerim  Khan,  who  had  served 
from  the  Turks  Armenia,  Irak  Arabi,  Hes-  under  Nadir,  and  was  of  low  extraction, 
opotamia,  the  cities  of  Tauria,  Bagdad  and  succeeded  in  establishing  tranquillity,  after 
Beseora ;  Khorasan  from  the  Usbecks  ;  long  and  bloody  wars,  by  subduing  Mq- 
Ormuz  from  the  Portuguese,  and  Kanda-  hammed  Khan,  who  Bed,  and  perished  at 
bar  from  the  Monguls  ;  and  humbled  Mazanderan.  His  wisdom,  justice  and 
Georgia,  which  had  refused  to  pay  tribute,  warlike  skill  sained  him  the  love  of  bis 
He  introduced  absolute  power  into  Persia,  subjects  and  the  esteem  of  his  neighbors, 
transferred  hia  residence  to  Ispahan,  and  He  did  not  call  himself  khan,  but  vtlal 
instituted  the  pilgrimage  to  Mesh  id,  in  or-  (regent).  He  fixed  hia  residence  at  Shi- 
tier  to  abolish  that  to  Mecca  among  the  raz  in  1755,  and  died  in  1779.  New  dis- 
Persians.  The  following  rulers,  Shah  Sesi  turbances  arose  after  bis  death.  His 
(1629  to  1643)  and  Abbas  II  (1643  to  brothers  attempted  to  get  possession  of 
1666)  bad  new  wars  with  the  Turks  and  the  throne,  to  the.  exclusion  of  his  sons. 
Indiana ;  with  the  former  on  account  of  A  prince  of  the  blood,  Ali  Hunt,  occuru- 
Bagdad,  which  was  lost;  and  with  thelat-  edit  in  1784;  but  a  eunuch,  AgaMobam- 
ter  on  account  of  Kandahar,  which  was  med,  a  man  of  ancient  family  anduncom- 
reconquered  in  1660.  Under  shah  Soli-  mon  qualities,  had  made  himself  inde- 
taati,  however,  (1666  to  1694),  the  empire  pendent  in  Mazanderan.  Ali  Murat,  who 
declined,  and  entirety  sunk  under  his  son  marched  against  him,  died  in  consequence 
Hussein.  The  Afghans  in  Kandahar  re-  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  left  the  sceptre 
volted,  in  1709,  under  Mirweis ;  and  his  to  his  son  Yafkr,  who  was  defeated  by 
son  Mir  Mahmud  conquered  the  whole  An  Mohammed  at  Jezd  Kast,  and  Bed  to 
empire,  in  1722.  A  state  of  anarchy  fol-  Shiraz,  where  he  perished  in  an  tnsurrec- 
lowed,  Mahmud,  having  become  insane,  lion.  His  son  Luthf  Ali  made  several 
was  dethroned   by  Asharf,  in  1725:  the  desperate  efforts  to  recover  his  throne;  but 


Russians  and  Turks,  placed  Thames,  si 

of  Hussein,  on  the  throne  in  1739.    But,  the  name  of  Feth  M  Shah.    He  fixed  hia 

when  the  latter  ceded  Georgia  and  Artne-  residence  at  Teheran,  in  order  to  be  nearer 

■ia  to  the  Turks,  Kuli  Khan  dethroned  the    Russians,    who   threatened  him    in 

him,  end  placed  his  minor  son.  Abbas  III,  Georgia  and  the  neighboring  provinces. 

on  the  throne.     He  recovered,  by  con-  By  the  peace  of  1812,  the  Persians  were 

3uest  or  treaties,  the  provinces  ceded  to  obliged  to  cede  to  Russia  the  whole  of 
le  Russians  and  Turks,  and  ascended  Dagheetan,  the  Kbanats  of  Kuba,  Sbir- 
the  throne  under  the  title  of  Shah  .Yadir,  van,  Baku,  Saltan,  Taliahah,  Karaachb, 
Abbas  III  having  died  in  1736.  He  re-  and  Gandsba,  resigning  all  claims  to  Shu- 
stored  Persia  to  her  former  importance  by  laregi,  Kharthli,  Kachethi,  Imeritia,  Guria, 
successful  wars  and  a  strong  government ;  Mingrelia  and  Abchssia,  and  were  obliged 
conquered  Bahareim  (1735)  and  Balk  to  admit  the  Russian  flag  on  the  Caspian 
(1736)  from  the  khan  of  Bucharia,  Kanda-  sea.      (See  ftuttia.)      Feth  Ali  (bom  in 
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1768),  a  Turkoman  of  the  tribe  of  Kad-  dusht,  wrote  his    religious    books,   with 

shar  Shah,  wag  induced  by  the  heir-appar-  which  Anquetil  du  Perron  made  us  better 

ent.  Abbes  Mirza,  and  his  favorite  Hussein  acquainted,  Mari  they  are  extant,  under 

Kuli  Khan,  who  believed  Russia  to  be  in-  the   home   of  Zendavetta,  or  the   living 

volved  in  domestic  troubles,  to  attack  that  ward.     Sir  W.  Jones  was  informed  by  a 

Ewer  in  1896.  The  Persians  invaded  the  learned  disciple  of  Zoroaster,  that  Zend  is 
nsian  territories,  without  a  declaration  the  name  of  the  character  in  which  the 
of  war,  instigated  port  of  the  Molmuiine-  books  are  written,  and  Jhexta  the  Dame 
dan  population  to  insurrection,  and  ad-  of  the  language.  It  appears  to  have  been 
vanced  as  tar  as  Elisabetbpol ;  but  they  extinct  before  the  beginning  of  ihe  vulgar 
were  defeated  in  several  battles,  and  the  era ;  and  among  the  Guebers,  who  adhere 
Russians  under  Paskewitch  conquered  the  to  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  there  are  at 
country  to  the  Anur.es,  which,  by  the  treaty  present  verv  few  who  are  acquainted  with 
of  Tourfernantcbai  (I&28)  was  ceded  to  it.  The  Zend,  both  in  ha  grammatical 
Kussis-  (See  Rutria.)  The  choleramor-  construction,  and  its  radical  words,  beers 
bus  made  great  ravages  in  the  north-west,  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Sanscrit  and 
em  part  of  Persia  in  1629  and  1830.  Ac-  Teutonic  languages.  (See  Rait.)  The 
cording  to  the  latest  accounts,  the  country  Pehlvi,  that  is,  the  language  of  heroes, 
was  disturbed  by  the  contests  of  the  royal  which  was  first  spoken  nearly  contempo- 
princes.  The  English  always  maintain  an  rarily  with  the  Zend,  at  first  in  Media  or 
embassy  at  the  capital,  to  counteract  the  Partbia  (in  the  language  of  the  country, 
influence  of  Russia. — See  Malcolm's  iris-  PeAto  or  Pehlwom),  and  seems  to  have 
tory  of  Persia  (2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1899),  and  been  closely  allied  with  the  Georgian  and 
bis  Skttdia  of  Ptrtia  (18381  Respect-  Aranuean,  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
ing  Western  Pereia,  we  owe  the  latest  nc-  perfection,  and  became,  under  the  Parthi- 
counts  since  Chard  i  n,  Niebuhr,  Olivier,  to  an  kings,  the  common  language  of  the 
Kumeir,  Moricr,  Ouseiey,  and  particular-  nobility  and  higher  classes,  but  gave  way 
ly  to  Ker  Porter,  and  Price's  Journal  of  to  the  Parses  when  the  seat  of  the  empire 
the  British  Embassy  to  Persia  (London,  was  transferred  to  the  southern  provinces, 
1835).  Price  was  secretary  to  Ouseiey 's  and  the  Saasanides  prohibited  its  use.  Ac- 
embassy.  J.  B.  Fraaer,  in  his  Narrative  of  cording  to  some  vague  reports,  it  is  still 
a  Journey  into  Khoraassn,  1821 — 1823  spoken  by  a  wondering  tribe  of  Shirvan 
[London,  1825,  1  vol.,  4toA  describes  the  (the  Puddars).  Among  the  Guebers  there 
general  Mate  of  Persia.  The  Adventures  are  only  a  few  who  understand  if.  Tho 
of  Haii  Baba  of  Ispahan,  by  Morier,  and  writings  of  Zoroaster  were  early  translated 
J.  B.  Fraser's  two  works — Kuszilbasl),  and  into  the  Pehlvi :  there  are  also  some  theo- 
tbe  Persian  Adventurer,  being  the  Sequel  logical  and  historical  writings  extant  in  it, 
of  Kuzziluesh — are  interesting  delinea-  several  of  which  Ouseiey  has  brought  to 
boos  of  Persian  manners.  The  great  in-  Europe.  Under  the  Season  ides,  the  soft, 
fluence  of  England  in  Persia  appears  from  rich  and  expressive  language  of  Fare  or 
G.  Keppel's  Journey  from  India  to  Eng-  Fanristan  (the  Parsee),  became  the  pre- 
laod,  by  Bassorah,  Babylon,  Curdistan,  vailing  languagein  Persia:  from  it  sprung 
Persia,  &c,  in  1824  (London,  1827,  4to.].  the  modem  Persian,  and  from  the  two 
Drouville's  Voyage  en  Ptne  (2d  edit,  was  formed  the  rude  Curd  dialect.  The 
Paris,  1825,  2  vols.)  contains  valuable  in-  Parsee,  or  the  pure  language  of  Faraistan, 
formation:  see  also  the  Lttteri  on  Ihe  bears  traces  of  a  common  origin  with  the 
Caueastte  and  Georgia,  by  Freygnng,  Rue-  Sanscrit ;  although  we  do  not  assume,  with 
sian  consul-general  (in  French,  Hamburg,  Schlegel,  that  the  Sanscrit  is  the  mother 
1816).  Bucet's  and  Balbe'a  New  Map  of  of  the  Parsee,  nor  with  Frank,  that  the 
Persia  (Paris,  1826)  is  accompanied  by  a  Parsee  is  the  mother  of  the  Sanscrit ;  the 
historical  and  statistical  sketch  of  the  latter  of  which  opinions,  however,  ap- 
monarchy.  pears  the  mom  probable,  on  account  of 
Pcrrian  Language,  Literature  and  An~  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  Parsee.  We 
dent  Religion. — In  the  Persian  provinces,  find  Ihe  Parsee  tolerably  pure  in  Ferdmi, 
which  had  previously  formed  the  kingdom  and  other  authors  of  the  first  century  of  the 
of  Media,  the  Zend  and  Pehlvi,  or  Pehlevi,  Mohammedan  era,  though  not  entirely  free 
were  the  prevailing  languages;  the  former  from  muttu  re  with  the  Arabic  This  mix- 
in  the  north,  the  latter  in  Ihe  south  of  ture  took  place  after  the  conquest  of  Per- 
Media.  Zend  is  a  Pehlvi  word,  signifying  sia  by  the  Arabs,  when  Mohammedanism 
tiring.  In  the  Zend,  which  is  nowhere  became  the  prevailing  religion  of  Persia, 
mentioned  aa  a  spoken,  but  only  as  n  at-  and  Arabic  the  learned  language  of  the 
ered  language,  Zoroaster  (q.  v.),  or  Zer-  country.    The  addition,  not  only  of  single 
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words,  but  even  of  whole  phrases,  was  on  the  decline,  when  the  Persian,  favored 

owing  partly  to  necessity, — because  words  by  the   Bouides  and    Sfiljooks,   revived, 

were  wanting  in  Parsee  to  express  many  Among     the     princes    who    encouraged 

new  ideas,— aud  partly  to  an  affectation  learned  men  and  poets  by  personal  favor 

of  elegance.     In  this  manner  was  formed  and  rewards,  the  Bouide  Azad  Eddauler, 

the  modern  Persian.     The  Arabian  words  in  the  middle  of  the 'tenth  century,  the 

wbich  it  contains  nave,  in  sonie  instances,  Gaznavide  sultans  Mahmood  Sebektechin 

remained  unchanged,  and  have  sometimea  and  Keder  Ben  Ibrahim,  and  die  Seljook 

been  chanced  and  inflected  in  the  Persian  sultan  Malek  Shah,  with  his  vizier  Nazam 

manner.    The  resemblance  between  the  el  Maluk,  and  Keder  Chan   Chacan,  de- 

Persian  and  Teutonic  is  not  so  great,  that  serve-  to  be'  mentioned.    The  flourishing 

a  German  could,  U  Leibnitz  said,  at  once  period  of  literature  continued  till  the  time 

understand  whole  Persian  verses,  but  it  is  of   Gengis  Khan,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 

ccrtainly  striking,  and  proves,  without  jus-  tury.      Under  Timur,  tn   the   fourteenth 

tifyinz  ua  in  adopting  useless  hypotheses,  century,  and  the  Turks,  in  the  fifteenth,  it 

that  the  German,  which  came  from  Asia,  continually  declined,  and  in  the  sixteenth, 

sprung  from  the  same  source  with  the  was  almost  entirely  extinct.    The  oppres- 

languageof  the  early  inbabitants  of  Per-  sions  and1  disturbances  to  which  Persia 

sia.    The  same  is  true  of  the  Celts,  Scla-  baa  since  been   continually  subject,  have 

voniana  and  Tbracians,   of  whose  Ian-  prevented  the  revival  of  learning.    The 

gunges  Braces  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  old  Persian  language  is  now  almost  super- 

Persian.     According  to  Hammer,  the  pres-  seded  by  the  Turkish ;  the  Parseea  alone 

entPersianis,  of  all  the  Eastern  languages,  speakiL     But  the  Persians  poteen  rich 

the  most  nearly  allied  to  the  German.     In  literary  treasures  of  the  earlier  periods, 

the  country  which,  according  to  Mirchond,  particularly  in  poetry,  history,  geography, 

was  anciently  called   Germania,  and,  ac-  &C    We  must  limit  ourselves  chiefly  to 

cordingtoEddiis8i,£rman,theold  Persian  a  notice  of  that  portion  which  has  been 

is  the  native  dialect ;  so   that  the  name  touched  by  Europeans.    The  most  bril- 

Gcrmom  is  not  of  Roman  origin.     In  the  liant  part  of  Persian  literature  is  poetry, 

simplicity  of  its  grammatical  construction,  (See  Hammer's  History  of  Persian  Pohtt 

the  Persian  language  resembles  the  Eng-  Literature    (in    German,  Vienna,    1818). 

lisli ;  in  its  power  of  compounding  words,  Amongthe  poets  are  the  following :  Rti- 

tbe  German.     We  pass  over  the  dialects  of  digi,  the  father  of  modern  Persian  poetry, 

die  Persian  language,  merely  mentioning  who  translated  in  verse  Pilpey's  fables; 

that  tho  most  cultivated  of  them,   there-  the  epic  poet  Ferdusi  (q.  v.),  author  of  the 

fined  Parses,  which  has  become  the  Ian-  Shahnameh,  or  Book  of  Kings  (of  which 

guage  of  the  court  and  of  literature,    is  Gdrres   has  given  an  abridgment),   who 

called  Dtri  (court   language,   from    dor,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 

door),  and   that  the  popular  language  is  tury ;  and  hiBcontemporariea,thecelebrat- 

callod  Vidaai.     The  written  character  of  ed  lyric  poets,   Ansari  (the  first  king  of 

the. Persian  language  is  the  Arabic,  with  poets)  and  Ahmed  Eased]  of  Thus.    Also 

the  addition   of  four  letters  with   tliree  distinguished  as  lyric  poets  are  Anweri  or 

Kints,  which  are  not  in  the  Arabic.  Their  Enweri,  of  Bednah,  in   Khorasan   (died 

Dks  are  most  frequently  .written  in  the  1200),  who  was  unsurpassed  in  the  Cn- 

character    called     Talik.      The    Persian  fide,  and  inferior  only  to  Hafiz  in  the  ode 

literature,  of  which  the  Magi  were  in  pos-  (two  of  his  poems  are  contained  in  the 

session  until  the  introduction  of  Moham-  Asiatic  Miscellanies);  Chakani,  his  con 

medanism,  has  nothing  to  show  in  its  old  temporary  and    rival  ;    Chodscha    Hafiz 

dialects,  the  Zend  and  Peblvi,  but  the  Schemseddin    Mohammed,  best  known 

works  above-mentioned,  and  the  Perse-  under  the  name  of  Hafiz  (a. v.);  Shahi, 

polilan  inscriptions,  which  are  in  part  un-  probably  a  pupil  of  Djami ;  Hatefi,  Emir 

intelligible.     What  escaped  destruction  in  Chosrou,  Send,  Shefhli,  and  many  other 

the  time  of   Alexander,    was  destroyed  writers  of  the  divan,  who  are  mentioned 

under  the  caliphs,  and  a  few  fragments  in  Hammer's  work  above  referred  to.   To 

only  were  preserved  among  the  fugitive  the  lyric  poets  of  Persia  also  belong  the 

Parseea  or  Guebers.     Persian  civilization  Turkish  emperor  Selim  I,  the  unfortunate 

declined  during  the  first  period  of  the  Ara-  Shah  Allum  (see  Franklin*  Life  of  Shah 

bian  dominion ;  even  in  the  tenth  century,  Jflliun),  and  the  Shah  Feth  AIL    Asa  lyric, 

no  traces  of  any  literature  are  to  be  found  mystic  and  moral  poet,  Sheik  Sadi  (q.  * 

among  the  Persians.      Learning  first  re-  is  the  most  celebrated,  not  only  in  the 

vived  in  Persia  in  the  time  of  the  Abas-  East,  but  also  among  us.     Ferideddio  At 

sides,  ard  Arabian  literature  was  already  tar,  a  contemporary  of  Sudia,  was  uiu 
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(Book  of  Counsell — of  which  Sylvestre  menu  of  history,  geography  and  ststistics, 
de  Sacy  has  published  a  complete  edition,  the  Persians  have  some  large  .and  valuable 
— and  of  several  other  poetical  works.  Je-  works.  Abu  Said,  or  Abdullah  Ken  Abul- 
laleddin  Koumi  of  Balk,  in  Khoresm,  is  kasin  Beidavi,  wrote  a  universal  history, 
esteemed  the  most  perfect  model  of  the  from  Adam  to  his  own  time  (1376),  under 
mystic  school:  be  (brined  a  sect,  and  died  the  title  of  Historical  Pearl  Necklace.  An- 
1263,  a,  pious  Sophi,  His  great  work,  drew  M  filler  has  published,  in  Persian  and 
Kilat  el  Metnavi  {Collection  of  Distichs),  Latin,  the  eighth  part  of  this  work,  which 
is  so  difficult  to  lie  understood, that  agios-  contains  the  history  of  China.  Turau 
sary  is  necessary.  One  of  the  most  pro-  Shah,  who  died  at  Ortnuz,  1377,  wrote  n 
line  and  pleasing  poets  of  Persia  is  Abdal-  Skahnanuh,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given 
tubman,  or  Abdurrahman  Ebn  Achmed,  in  Pedro  Texeira's  Rdaciona  del  Origtn 
more  known  under  his  surname  of  Molla  Deeeendancia  y  Suecaum  de  lot  Reyet  de 
Djamy.  (See  Jamy.)  To  the  poets  of  the  Ptrtiay  dt  Hurmuz.  (Antwerp,  1610).  Mir- 
first  clan  belongs  Nizam,  or  Nisami,  at  the  choad  or  Mohammed  Ebn  Emir  Chow- 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  author  of  and  Shah,  who  flourished  in  1741,  wrote 
five  poems,  three  of  which,  Chotrou  and  the  voluminous  historical  work  entitled 
Srir\K,-LtAa  and  Mtjnoun,  and  the  Histo-  Horius  Puritatuin  Malaria  PropMantai, 
ry  of  Alexander,  Itkondernomili,  ore  ep-  Stgum  tt  Chalifarum  (Garden  of  Purity  ill 
ks.  Some  tales  and  fables  selected  from  tho  History  of  the  Prophets,  Kings  nyd 
his  Book  of  Fortune,  have  appeared  in  Caliphs),  of  which,  besides  tbe  frag- 
tbe  original  and  in  translations.  If  wo  were  inent  in  Wilkins's  Persian  Grammar, 
willing  to  enumerate  merely  names,  wo  four  extracts  have  been  published — in  the 
night  mention  Khosm,  or  Chevron,  of  Del-  History  of  the  Persian  Kings,  by  Je- 
"  "  T"  '  "  ',eoch  nisch  (Vienna,  tersinn  and  Latin)  ;  the 
r,  ,  ..  ,  Mir  History  of  the  SaBsanideB,in  French  only, 
Ati  of  Shiran,  Achmed  of  Kirvan,  and  by  De  Sacy,  in  his  Memoircs  sur  divtrsts 
Emir  Solution,  each  celebrated  as  the  jnliquittt  dt  la  Perse;  the  History  of  the 
writer  of  a  history  of  Alexander;  and  Samanidee,  by  Wilken  (Persian and  Latin, 
many  others.  Instead  of  drawing  up  G6ttingen,  4to.) ;  and  the  History  of  the 
such  a  mere  catalogue,  we  refer  to  Ham-  Dynasty  of  the  Ishmaelitcs,  by  Jourdain, 
tiler's  valuable  work.  Sources  of  informs-  in  his  JVorttf  de  CHistoirt  univtrstUe  de 
tion  concerning  the  Persian  poets,  are  the  Mirkond,  &.c.  (Paris,  1614,  Persia*  and 
Beharatan  of  Jam y,  the  works  of  Hnji  French).  Mirehond'sson,  Kbondemir, or 
Chalfa,  the  lives  by  the  Persian  Daulet-  Gayyetheddin  Hen  llmnadeddin,  Wrote  u 
shah,  continued  by  Sam  Mirza,  under  the  Compendium  Histarim  universalis  Maham- 
titte  Ttskirttddioara  (of  which  some  ex-  medamt  (Abridgment  of  Mohammedan 
tracts  may  he  found  in  the  A'oIkm  el  Ex-  History),  still  in  manuscript.  The  Tank  el 
trails  da  Manvscrit*,  &c,  by  Sylvcstie  de  TahaA  (a  History  of  Nations  ond  Kings) 
Sacy),  and  the  W/fjfci«fe(FireTemplel  by  was  originally  written  in  Arabic,  by  Mo- 
Haji  Lorlali  Beg,  sumarned  Azir.  The  hammed  Ebn  Giaffir  Mahomed  Ben  Ge- 
roost  celebrated  recent  Persian  poet.  Blah  rir,  but  is  now  extant  only  in  a  Turkish 
Pbelair,  died  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  9ti,  translation,  and  in  the  Persian  translation 
lie  left  astronomical,  moral,  political  and  of  Balami.  The  Lebtarik  (Marrow  of 
literary  works.  He  is  called  the  Persian  History)  of  Al  Emir  Ynhia  Ebn  Ahdoila- 
VoHave.  Not  less  numerous  ore  the  prose  tif  al  Kazwini  (who  died  1351)  has  been 
tables,  tales  and  narratives.  Among  these  translated  into  I  jitin  by  Gsulmin  and  Gal- 
are  tbe  Jnunr  Soheili,  a  Persian  translu  land.  Of  Mohammed  Kazim  Ferishls, 
tion  of  the  fables  of  Pilpay ;  the  Bahar  we  have  two  valuable  works,  one  of  which 
Danueh  of  Einajut  Doollah  (translated  by  has  been  translated  into  English  by  How, 
John  Scott,  under  the  title  of  Garden  of  under  tho  title  History  of  Hindoostan  (Lon- 
KiK>wlcdge,1799,3voui);meyWuianuft,  don,  1768, 3  vols.,  4to.),  and  the  other  hy 
or  Tales  of  a  Parrot  (Persian  and  English,  John  Scott,  under  the  title  of  History  of 
byHadleT);theTafesofBakhtyarandlhe  Dnkkan  (1794,  3  vols.,  4to.).  The  Tvxuki 
Tea  Viziers,  &c,  translated  by  Ouseley  Jehan  Ouir,  written  by  the  emperor  Jehan 
(q.  v.).  Other  similar  works  have  been  Guir,  is  very  valuable  in  regard  to  tho 
given  us  by  Scott,  in  his  Tales,  Anecdotes  history  and  geography  of  Hhidoostan  ;  of 
and  Letters,  translated  from  the  Arabic  which  Gladwin  has  given  extracts  in  tbe 
and  Persian  (1800) ;  by  Langles,  in  his  Asiatic  Miscellany  :  hut  the  most  impor- 
tant*, Sentence!  tl  Fabtes,  txrie*  d'Jhdtteri  tout  work  is  the  Mbartumth  of  the  vizier 
vol.  X.                   4 
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Abul  Fazl  (put  to  death  1604),  tbe  most  luted  into  Persian  by  Abn  Tolib  Alhus- 

elegant   writer  of  Hindoostan,  written  by  seini,  and   thence  into  English  (Oxford, 

command  of  the  emperor  Akbar.     The  1783,4m.).    As  to  the  geographical  works 

two  first  pans  of  this  work  contain  a  his-  iu  the  Persian  language,  Ouseley  has  pub- 

tory  of  Akbar  and  his  predecessors ;  the  lislied  a  fragment  of  the  Cleimat  (the  seven 

third,   entitled  Ayten  Akbari,  contains  a  climates),  in  hia  Oriental  Collections,  and 

geographical,  statistical  and  historical  de-  an  abstract  of  the  Persian  translation  of 

fieri ptiou  of  Uindooatan,  with  much  other  the   geography,    written    in    Arabic,    by 

information.     Of  thia  third  part,   Glad-  Ibn  Haukal    Upon  chronology,  Gravius 

win  has  published  extracts,  under  tbe  title  (Greaves)   published   a    valuable  Persian 

Aytcn  A&bery,  or  Institutes  of  the  Empe-  work,   Epochs    Celcbriarts  {Persian  and 

ror  Akbar.     Abul  Fazl  also  translated  the  Latin,  London,   1650).     No  work  of  the 

fables  attributed  to  Vishnu    Sarins  from  Persian  physicians  has  been   translated  ; 

the  Sanscrit  into  the  Persian.    Of  the  An-  but  we  may  mention  the  valuable  work  of 

nalsofAsem  of  Kura,  Ouaeley  has  given  Abuimansur  Mowaftn  Ben  Ali,  which  is 

some  extracts  in  his  Oriental  Collections,  in   Vienna.      Geometry   and    astronomy 

which  moke  us  desirous  of  the  whole.  We  were  also  cultivated  with  ardor  by  the  Per- 

are  indebted  to  the  same  learned  Orientalist  aians.   Nasereddin  of  Thus  translated,  and 

for  an  Epitome  of  the  ancient  History  of  Maimon   Raachid  commented  upon  Eu- 

Persia,  extracted  end  translated  from  It-  clkL     Omar  Chehan  (hi  1073),  in  the 

Aon  Jba,  a  Peraian  Manuscript  (London,  reign  of  Mnlefe  Shah,  calculated  the  solar 

1799).    The  History  of  the  Persian  Em-  year  at  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes  and 

pire,  by  Alornri,  from  original  sources,  has  48  seconds  ;  and  among  the  astronomical 

not  yet  been  edited.     There  are  numerous  tables,  computed   hy  Persians,   tbe   most 

works,  comprising  short  periods  of  time,  valuable  are  those  prepared  by  Nasereddin, 

as  single  dynasties  and  aingle  reigns.    The  at  the  command  ofHulakuUekan,andcaII- 

Tarik  Ali  Mosajfer  contains  a  history  of  ed  by  his  name,  but  not  completed  till  five 

the  seven  kings  of  the  Mosaffer  family,  years  after  Ilokan's  death  (1269),  and  those 

Shah  Babur  left  valuable  commentaries  drawn  up  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 

concerning   Hindoostan,    translated    into  century,  under   the  superintendence   of 

Persian  by  Abdul   Rahim  (English  by  UlugBeigb,  by  a  large  number  of  astron- 

doctor  Leyden  and  Mr.  Erskine).     Abul  omers,   and    which  were    published    by 

Rixak  wrote  a  life  of  the  Shah  Rokh  and  Greaves  and  Hyde.   Hulaku  Ilekan  (1359) 

his  successors,  and  tbe  history  of  his  em-  estahlialmdanastrwiomicalacademyatMa- 

baaay  to  China  and  Hindoostan,  the  latter  ragha,  and  erected  an  observatory,  of  which 

of  which  has  been  translated  by  Langles  Nasereddin  had  the  superintendence.     U- 

in  his   Collection  partatuie   da    Voyages,  lug  Beigh  also  erected  one  at  Samarcand. 

MevaitaAbda]lahIbuFazieltah,auriiamed  A  Persian  calendar,  under  the  title  Ruina- 

ai  Waft,  wrote,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four-  me/t  rururuz,  has  likewise   been  printed. 

enth   centuries,    a    history    of   Gengis  (See  Epoch,  p.  552.)    We  must  also  a  — 


Khan  and  his  successors  till  1336.  Sheri-  lion  Beck's  Ephemeridtt  Pertanan  ptr  U 
foddin,  or  Holla  Sherifoddin  Ali  Yezdi"  turn  Annum  (Vienna,  1695,  folio),  and 
(died  1446),  wrote  a  biography  of  Timur,  Welsh's  Tabula  JiquinoctiaUg  (Augsburg, 
full  of  fables,  translated  into  French,  by  1676,  4to.).  The  works  upon  Moham- 
Petit  de  la  Croix  (Paris,  1734),  whose  med,  the  Mohammedan  religion,  the  Is 
son  also  wrote,  from  Persian  sources,  a  sends  of  the  saints,  &c,  are  numerous, 
Matovt  dit  grand  Genghiz  Chan.  Sir  W.  but  for  us  of  little  interest.  The  Persian 
Jones  translated  into  French  a  history  of  abridgment  of  the  Vedaa,  entitled  Oup- 
Nailir  Shah,  by  Mirza  Mohammed  Mafia-  ntk'hat,  although  almost  unintelligible 
di  Chan  of  Maeandarao.  Gladwin  trans-  by  us  (translated  into  Latin  by  Anquetil 
lated  another  history  of  the  same  prince,  du  Perron,  1804,  2  vols,  4to.\  and  tbe 
by  Abdul  Kurreem  of  Cashmere,  entitled  Dtiatir  (q.  v.),  are  important  monuments. 
Btyoni  Ualci  (Necessary  Information);  The  Pentateuch  of  Moses  in  the  Peraian 
and  Langles  has  given  an  abstract  of  this  language,  translated  by  a  Jew  of  Thus,  is 
author's  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in  his  Codec-  in  Walton's  Polyglot.  Of  the  Gospels 
(ion.  Lastly,  James Froserhas also  written  there  are  two  translations  ;  one  in  the 
a  history  of  Nadir  Shah  (London,  17421  Polyglot  above-named,  and  the  other  pub- 
Here  we  may  mention  tbe  Tuxukati  7\-  lished  by  Wheelock  (London,  1657,  fol.). 
mar,  translated  by  Davy,  and  edited  by  Their  value  has  been  indicated  by  Rosen- 
White,  under  the  title,  Institutes  political  miiller.  Vhe  Persians  have  paid  great  al- 
and military,  written  originally  in  the  Mo-  tention  to  their  own  language :  of  this,  the 
gul  language,  by  the  great  Timur,  trans-  number  of  lexicographical  end  giammat- 
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ical  works  extent  affords  abundant  proof,  the  upper  pane  of  the  Arkansas  river.   It 

The  small  Persian- Turkish  dictionary  of  is  common  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 

Shahidi  ia  only  far  beginners.     That  of  States,   and  still   more  abundant  in  the 

Ardeahir  ia  more  celebrated,  and  also  the  western  forests.    It  varies  exceedingly  in 

Naimet  Jill ah  (Delight  of  God),  adopted  size,  being  sometimes  sixty  feet  high,  with 

by  Castellua  aa  the  basis  of  hia ;  but  the  a  trunk  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  but 

[wo  mod  celebrated  are  the  Ftrhangi  Je-  more  frequently  does  not  attain  half  these 

Am  Ottir,  and  the  Frrhangi  SchuarL   The  dimensions.     The  leaves  are  oblong  and 

latter  was  published  in  1743,  and  another  entire,  and  the  flowers  smalt  and  mono- 

by  Seid  Ahmed,  in  1804,  at  Constantino-  petalous.    The  fruit  ia  roundish,  about  aa 

pie.     This  view  is  sufficient  to  ibow  the  inch  in  diameter,  fleshy,  and  contains  six 

importance  of  the  Persian  language,  since,  or  eight  huge  oval  and  compressed  seeds, 

besides .  being  in  the   East,  especially  in  While  green,  it  is  powerfully  astringent, 

India,  what  the  French  is  in  Europe,  ft  but  when  fully  ripe,  and  of  an  orange  col' 

possesses  valuable  treasures,  not  only  of  or,  the  pulp  becomes  aoft,  palatable,  and 

native  literature,  but  also  of  translations  very  sweet    In  the  Southern  States,  per- 

froro  the  Arabic,  different  Indian  and  *>iber  Simons  are  sometimes  gathered,  pounded 

m,  the  originals  of  some  of  which  with  bran,  and  formed  into  cakes,  which 

and  of  others,  are  inaccessible  to  are  kept  for  making  beer,  with  the  addi 

ub.     ne  are  also  copiously  supplied  with  tkm  of  hops,  &c;  and  a  method  has  been 

aids  in  Ibis  study.      The  grammars  of  long  known  of  distilling  brandy  from  the 

Jones  and   Richardson  (not  to  mention  water,   previously    fermented,  in    which 

earlier  onea)  are  now  surpassed  by  Glad-  this  fruit  has  been  bruised ;  but  neither 

win's  Persian  Movnthec,  and  especially  by  object    is    likely  to    become    important. 

I.unuden's  Persian  Grammar  (2  vols,  fol.).  The    heart   is    brown,    hard,    compact, 

In  Germany,  Wilken  has  published  the  strong,  and  elastic,  hut  is  said  to  be  liable 

best  Persian  grammar.     Of  the   dictions-  to  split     At  Baltimore,  it  is  used  by  turn- 

ries  the  moat  complete  are  Me nintki  Lex-  era  for  large  screws,  and  by  workers  in  tin 

iam  Arabica-Pcrnea-Turcicum  (2d  edit,  for  mallets;  si  Philadelphia,  it  has  been 

4  vols.,  folio  I     Richardson's  Dictionary,  found  equal  to  the  beech  for  shoe-lasts ; 

Persian,  English  and  Arabic,  &C-,  ■  new  at  Charleston,  it  is  preferred  to  the  ash  for 

edition,  with  additions  and  improvements,  the  shafts  of  chaises ;  and,  in  the  interior 

by  Wilkinr  (Loudon,  1806,  2  vokh,  4to.) ;  of  Carolina,  large  wedges  are  made  of  it 

Barretto'a  Persian  and  Arabic  Dictionary  for  splitting  the  trunks  of  trees ;  but  the 

(2  vols.) ;   and  Hopkins's  Abridgment  of  usually  inconsiderable  size  of  the  tree  ren- 

Rkhardson  (in  1  vol.,  1810),  are  the  best  ders  this  wood  much  less  important  than 

Much  valuable  information  is  contained  in  it  would  be  otherwise.    In  clearing  the 

Jones's  Commentaries ;  Otiselej's  Orien-  forests,  the  peraimon  is  usually  preserved, 

tal  Collections,  and  Persian  Miscellanies ;  aud  it  is  probable  that  the  quality  of  the 

Gladwin's  Dissertations  on  the  Rhetoric,  fruit  might  be  improved  by  cultivation. 

Prosody  and  Rhyme  of  the  Persians ;  in  This  tree  ia  duncious,  and  belongs  to  the 

""      'gru&ende*  Orient*  (Mines  of  the  natural  family  ehmacea,  and,  indeed,  to  the 

i  the  valuable  works  of  J.  von  same  genus  with  that  which  furnishes  the 

j    Ate.     (See    Oriental    Libra-  ebony  of  commerce.     (See  the  article 

tare.)  Ebony.) 

Pxnsurt  jE*a.     (See  Enoch.)  Pxasius.      Aulus  Persius  Flaccus,  a 

Peksiar  Gulf  ;  a  sea,  or  inland  lake,  Roman  satirical  poet,  was  born,  A.  D.  34, 

bounded  by  Persia  and  Arabia,  except  at  at  Voherra,  in  Etruria,  and  died  in  62. 

the  eastern  extremity,  where  it  communi-  According  to  some,  Luna  was  his  birth- 

cates  with  the  Arabian  sea ;  about  500  place.    His  family  was  of  the  equestrian 

mike  from  east  to  west,  -and  from  120  to  order,  and  he  received  his  education  at 

290  from  north  to  south.    The  principal  Rome.    He  was  on  friendly  terms  with 

river  which  runs  into  it  is  the  Euphrates,  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 


ed  for  us  pearl  fishery.    Most  of  the  coast  of  the  punty  and  amenity  ot  bis  man  nets, 

belongs  to  colonies  of  Arabians.  He  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  yean. 

Pxaauir  Wsaxx.  (See  fryaViiuKci.voL  The  Stoic  Comutus,  one  of  his  firstteach- 

vi,  p.  506.)  ers,  published  six  ■tores  by  him,  which 

Pexiimon  {diotpyrot  Ptrgmuais).  This  present  a  picture  of  the  prevailing  corrup- 

treeia  unknown  in  the  norm-eastern  parts  tkm,  in  contrast  whh  the  standard  of  Stoic 

of  our  country,  but  south  of  latitude  42°  wisdom   and  the  old    Roman  severity, 

is  found  throughout  the  U.  States,  even  hi  They  ere  distinguished  for  vigor,  concise- 
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ness,  and  austerity  of  tone.    Their  obecu-  tects,  sculptors,  &c.    Without  a  correct 

rity  arises  in  pan  from  their  allusions  to  observance  of  the  rules  of  perspective,  no 

subjects  now  unknown,  and  in  pan  from  picture  can  have  truth  and  life.    Perspec- 

tbeir  abrupt  and  concise  style.    They  are  live   alone  enables  us  to  represent  fore- 

usually  published  with  the  satires  of  Juve-  shortenings  with  accuracy,  and  it  is  requi- 

nal.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Cssau-  site  in  delineating  even  the  simplest  poai- 

bou  ( Leyden,  1605)  and  Konig  (Got  ting-  lions  of  objects.    'As  long,  therefore,  as 

en,  1904J,   with   commentaries.     Dryden  its  rules  were  unknown,  the  art  of  draw- 

aud  Gidord,  among  others,  have  translat-  ing  necessarily  remained  m   its  infancy, 

cd  them  into   English.     Madan's  edition  This  art  has  been  most  cultivated  in  mod- 

of  Juvenal  and  Pe  rains,  witli  a  prose  trans-  em  times;  yet  the  paintings  found  in  Her- 

lation  and  English  notes  (17811),  was  re-  culaneum  prove  that  the  ancient  Greek 

printed  in  1813.  painters  were  acquainted  with  it  in  some 

Personification,  in  the  fine  arts,  poe-  measure. — The    contour   of    an    object, 

try  and  rhetoric ;  the  representation  of  an  drawn  upon  paper  or  canvass,  represents 

inanimate  subject  as  a  person.     This  may  nothing  more  than  such  an  intersection  of 

be  done,  in  poetry  and  rhetoric,  either  by  the  visual  rays,  sent  from  the  extremities 

giving    epithets    to    inanimate     subjects  of  it  to  the  eye,  as  would  arise  on  a  glass 

which  properly  belong  only  to  persons,  or  put  in  the  place  of  the  paper  or  canvass, 

by  representing  them  as  actually  perform-  Now  the  situation  of  an  object  at  the  oth- 

ingihe  part  of animated  beings.  In  the  1st-  erside  of  a  glass  being  given,  the  delinea- 

ter  case,  the  nmnc  proiopopaia  is  also  used,  tion  of  it  on  the  glaes  itself  depend  a  en- 

Strietly  speaking,  we  may  be  said  to  per-  tirely  on  the  situation  of  the  eye  on  this 

unify  whenever  we  apply  an  epithet  ex-  side  of  the  glass ;  in  other  words,  on  the 

prcssive  of  life  to  an  inanimate  subject,  as  rules  of  perspective.     Suppose  a  spectator 

niHifa nine  nature,  raging  itorm ;  but  a  lit-  to  be  looking  at  a  prospect  without  doors 

tie  reflection  will  show  us  that   ordinary  from  within  through  a  glass  window :  he 

language  is  full  of  personifications  of  this  will  perceive  the  shape,  size  and  situation 

kijid — nav,  we  could  not  speak  without  of  every  object  visible  upon  the  glass.    If 

them.    The  word  personification,  is  there-  the   objects  are  near   the    window,  the 

foro  generally  applied  only  to  a  formal  spaces  they  occupy  or  the  glass  will  be 

representation   of   a  tiling  as  a  person,  larger  than  when  they  are  at  a  greater  dis- 

Tbe  more  the  imagination  prevails  among  lance ;  if  they  are  parallel  to  the  window, 

a  people,  the  more  common  are  personiii-  their  shapes  upon  the  glass  will  be  parallel 

cations.     Take,  for  instance,  the  tales  or  likewise ;  if  they  are  oblique,  their  shapes 

tbe  Arabs.    As  reflection  acquires  the  as-  will  be  oblique ;  and  so  on.    As  he  alters 

cendency,  personifications  arc  less  used,  the  situation  of  his  eye,  the  situation  of 

Many  of  the  mytliuses  are  personifications  the  objects  upon  the  window  will  be  alter- 

of  powers  of  nature  or  events  of  his-  ed  also ;  if  he  raises  bis  eye,  the  objects 

torv.  will  seem  to  rise  higher  upon  the  win- 

Persfective  ;  the  art  of  copying  the  dow,   and  the  contrary  if  he  lowers  it. 

appearance  of  objects,  as  seen  from  uccr-  The  horizon  will,  in  every  situation  of  the 

lain  point  of  view.     It  enables  the  artist  eye,  be  upon  a  level  with  it ;  that  is,  the 

to  represent  objects  on  a  given  surface,  as  imaginary  line  which  parts  the  earth  and 

if  the  surlacc  wore  transparent,   and  the  sky  will  seem  to  be  raised  as  for  above 

objects  were  seen  through  it.    As  we  see  the  ground  upon    which  the    spectator 

by  means  of  the  rays  of  light  which  pro-  stands  as  his  eye  is.     Now  suppose  the 

ceed  in  straight  lines  from  the  objects  to  person  at  the  window,  keeping  his  bead 

our  eyes,  perspective  rests  on  opticul  priti-  steady,  draws  the  figure  of  an  object  seen 

ciples.     As  tbe  drawing  of  tbe  form  of  an  through  it  upon  the  glass  with  a  pencil,  as 

object  is  an  arrangement  of  lines  and  an-  if  tbe  point  of  the  pencil  touched   the 

gles  according  to  geometrical  principles,  object ;  he  would  then  have  a  true  repre- 

perspective  may  be  considered  as  a  branch  sentation  of  tbe  object  in  perspective,  as 

of  geometry.      That  part  of  perspective  it  appears  to  his  eye.    To  every  person 

which  relates  to  the  form  of  the  objects  who  possesses  a  general  knowledge  of  the 

diflere  essentially  from  that  which  teaches  principles  of  optics,  this  must  be  self-evi- 

tbe  gradation  of  colors  according  to  the  dent;  for,  as  vision  is  occasioned  by  pen- 

relauve  distance  of  objects.     Hence  pur-  eils  of  rays  coming  in  straight  lines  to  the 

speclive  is   divided  into  mathematical,  or  eye  from  every  point  of  the  visible  object, 

linear  perspective,  and  tho  perspective  of  it  is  plain  that,  by  joining  the  points  in  the 

color,  or  aerial  perspective.    Both  are  of  transparent  plane  through  which  all  those 

the  greatest  importance  to  painters,  srchi-  pencils  respectively  pass,  an  exact  repre- 
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n  must  be  formed  of  the  object,  as  from  the  point  of  sight  that  the  eye  is  sup- 

It  appears  to  the  eye  in  thai  particular  po-  posed  to  be  at  from  the  perspective  plane, 

tirioa,   and  at  thai  determined   distance.  — Projections.     The  projections  of  ebody 

And  were  pictures  of  things  to  be  always  are  the  different  modes  by  which  it  may 

first  drawn  on  transparent  planes,  this  aim-  be  delineated  on  a  plane  surface.     Sccna- 

ple  operation,  with  the  principle  on  which  graphic   projection  represents  objects  its 

it  is  founded,  would  comprise  tbe  whole  they  actually  appear  to  the  eye  at  limited 

theory  and  practice  of  perspective.    As  distances.     Orthographic  projection  repre- 

this,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case,  sents  objects  as  they  would  appear  to  die 

rules  must  be  deduced  from  optica  and  ge-  eye  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  rays  which 

ometry  for  drawing  representations  of  vis-  proceed  from  tbem  being  parallel,  instead 

iUe  objects  on  opaque  planes;  and  the  of  converging.     The  shadow  which  a 

application  of  these  rules  constitutes  what  bod;  casts  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  be 

is  properly  called  the  art  of  perspective,  considered  as  an  orthographic  projection. 

There  are  used  in  perspective  a  certain  In  this  projection,  lines  which  are  parallel 

number  of  terms  peculiar  to  the  art,  defi-  in  the  original  are  parallel  in  the  picture, 

nitiotia  of  which  ore  necessary  to  an  iutel-  and  do  not  converge   lo   any  vanishing 

ligeat  use  of  them.     The  original  object  is  point.    Their  comparative  length,  also,  is 

that  which  is  made  die  subject  of  the  pic-  not  affected  by  difference  of  apparent  dis- 

ture.     Original  planes,  or  lines,  are  the  tance.     Orthographic  projection  is  much 

surfaces  or  lines  of  original  objects.     The  used  in  delineating  buildings,  machinery, 

point  of  view  is  the  situation   of,  the  eye.  &c,   because  those  parts  of  the  drawing 

The  point  of  sight  is  the  point  in  the  per-  which  are  not  foreshortened  maintain  their 

apective  plane  which  is  nearest  to  the  eye.  true  relative  size,  so  that  measures  can  be 

As  fares  tbe  picture  Is  concerned,  these  taken  from  them.     The  term  ichnographic 

two  points  coincide,  so  that  some  authors  projection  is  sometimes  used  to  express 

have  used  them  indiscriminately  one  for  the  horizontal  delineation,  or  ground  plan, 

the  other.    The  point  of  sight  is  also  call-  of  an  object.    A  Knf*  eye  tn      '- 
'  '*        Wtrt  of  the  picture.     A    '      ' 
ram  the  object  to  the  ey 
a  point,  there  is  but  o 
ray ;  if  it  is  a  line,  the  visual  rays  form  a 

triangle;  ifitisasquare,  they  form  npyra-  chanical  methodswili  enable  a  person  n 

mid ;  if  a  circle,  a  cone,  &c.    The  prin-  previously  conversant  with  the  art  to  ob- 

cipal  visual  ray  is  that  from  the  nearest  tain  correct  perspective  representations  of 

point  in   tbe  picture,  or  point  of  sight,  any  object.     But  by  long  practice  in  draw- 

The  perspective  plane  is  tne  surface  on  ing  from  nature  a  certain  tact  is  acquired 

which  the  picture  is  delineated ;  or  it  is  the  by  painters,  which  enables  them,  by  the 

rent   surface   through   which   we  accuracy  of  tbe  eye  and  judgment  alone, 

)  objects  to  be  viewed.    The  di-  to  make  correct  views  of  objects,  without 

<g plane  is  a  plane  supposed  to  pass  the  aid  of  any  computation  or  mechanical 


through  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  parallel  process.  Thus  miniature  painters  pro- 
lo  the  perspective  plane.  The  ground  duce  thenicest  resemblance  of  the  human 
plane  is  the  earth,  or  the  plane  surface  on  countenance,  in  any  position,  with  no  oth- 
wbicb  the  spectator  and  objects  are  situ-  <  er  jmide  than  the  faculty  obtained  by  el- 
ated. Theftaruon,  or  horizontal  plane,  is  penence  of  estimating  the  eiact  shape  and 
one  parallel  to  the  ground  plane,  and  at  proportion  which  each  pan  of  die  original 
the  height  of  the  spectators  eye.  The  should  bear  upon  tbe  picture.— En ually 
horizontal  line  is  tbe  intersection  of  the  important  with  the  linear  perspective  is 
picture,  or  perspective  plane,  with  the  hori-  aerial  perspective,  though  not  founded  on 
zontal  plane.  The  ground  line  is  the  in-  equally  demonstrable  rules.  It  teaches  : 
tenectioo  of  the  perspective  plane  with  how  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  light 
the  ground  plane;  or  it  is  the  line  on  which  objects  reflect  in  proportion  to  their 
which  the  picture  is  supposed  to  stand,  distance,  and  of  the  gradation  of  their 
The  perpendicular  is  a  line  on  the  perapec-  tints  in  proportion  to  the  intervening  air. 
five  plane,  drawn  through  the  point  of  The  nearest  objects  only  appear  in  their 
sight,  perpendicular  to  the  ground  line  true  colors  and  full  light  In  the  case  of 
and  horizontal  line  The  points  of  dis-  the  more  distant,  the  light  and  color  be- 
tance  are  points  on  the  perspective  plane,  come  blended  with  the  colors  of  the  va- 
set  off  from  the  point  of  sight,  sometimes  pors  which  till  the  air,  iu  proportion  to 
ob  the  horizontal  line,  and  sometimes  on  their  distance,  until,  at  lost,  the  objects  be- 
tbe  perpendicular,  at  the  same  distance  come  lost  in  an  indistinct  mass,  of  a  bin  - 
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r,  but  colleen  on  the  akin  id  drop*  fomi- 

_]g  sweat.    This  perspiration  through  the 

proportion  of  this  dtrradation,  as  it  is  call-  akin  has  much  resemblanco  to  the  vapor 
ed,  is  regulated  by  the  purity  of  the  air,  that  escapes  from  the  lungs,  to  the  secra- 
being  grower  according  as  there  is  more  lions  of  the  membranes  lining  the.  cavities) 
vapor  in  the  air.  Hence  distant  objects  in  of  the  body,  as  the  stomach,  chest,  and 
•  clear  southern  air  appear  much  nearer  abdomen,  with  which  secretions  it  also 
than  they  really  are,  to  an  eye  accustomed  appears  to  stand  in  connexion.  The  im- 
to  a  thick  northern  atmosphere.  As  the  portance  of  this  function  will  be  evident 
sir  changes,  the  aerial  perspective  must  when  we  reflect,  that  the  surface  of  a  full 
change.  Morning,  noon,  evening,  moon-  grown  man  contains  fifteen  or  sixteen 
shine,  winter,  summer,  the  sea,  ic,  all  square  feet,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of 
have  their  different  aerial  perspective.  In  matter  incessantly  perspired  must  be 
aerial  perspective,  the  weakening  of  the  very  great,  which  ia  also  confirmed  by 
tints  corresponds  to  the  foreshortening  of  the  accurate  observations  of  Sanctoriua 
the  needing  lines  in  linear  perspective.  (Venice,  1611),  who  spent  a  great  part  or 
In  the  illuminated  parts  of  objects,  the  his  life  at  the  balance.  He  weighed  and 
tints  are  represented  more  broken  and  kept  an  account  not  only  of  all  the  food 
fluctuating.  The  shaded  parts  are  often  that  he  consumed,  but  also  of  every  thirur 
aided  by  reflection.  If  the  degree  of  the  that  passed  from  him,  and  thereby  proved 
density  of  the  air  ia  given,  the  degrees  of  that  a  great  part  not  only  of  the  Stud,  but 
these  gradations  may  also  be  determined ;  also  of  the  solid  substances  that  a  man 
not  by  mathematical  rules,  indeed,  but  by  consumes,  leaves  his  body  by  perspi- 
e'ose  observation  of  nature.  By  aerial  ration.  Perspiration  promotes  two  ob- 
perspectrre  two  results  are  obtained : — 1.  jects  very  important  for  the  preservation 
each  object  in  a  picture  receives  that  de-  of  the  bodily  structure.  One  is  the  pun- 
free  of  color  and  light  which  belongs  to  fication  of  the  blood  Aim  injurious  and 
its  distance  from  the  eye ;  %  the  various  superfluous  matters.  Besides  the  adven- 
local  tones  are  made  to  unite  in  one  chief  titious  compound  matters  that  pass  into  the 
tone,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  com-  blood  from  particular  kinds  of  food  (for 
mon  color  of  the  air,  and  the  light  which  instance,  onions,  &c.J,  the  carbon,  the  by  ■ 
penetrates  it  The  charm  and  harmony  dragon,  and  particularly  the  excess  of  mo-o- 
of a  picture,  particularly  of  a  landscape,  gen,  are  carried  off  from  the  blood  by  per- 
depend  greatly  upon  a  correct  application  apiration,  and  changed  by  caloric  into  gas 
of  serial  perspective.  Aerial  perspective  andvapor,andthusremovedfh>mthebody. 
is  hardly  found  at  all  in  the  productions  The  substance  of  the  body  is,  in  many 
of  the  ancient  German  and  Italian  schools  diseases,  particular  ly  in  fevers,  converted 
to  the  time  of  Perugiuo.  {q.  v.) — Valen-  into  aeriform  fluids  by  sn  evaporation  so 
cienne's  Practical  Introduction  to  Linear  extraordinarily  increased  and  accelerated, 
and  Aerial  Perspective  (in  French)  is  very  that  the  strongest  man  is  entirely  worn  away/ 
good.  Beginners  in  linear  perspective  In  a  few  days,  without  bavinglost  any  thing 
will  find  Easy  Lessons  in  Perspective  except  through  his  skin.  The  other  ad- 
(Boston,  1830)  a  convenient  manual.  vantage  of  perspiration  is  the  presem- 
PxBBPtUTioir.  By  perspiration  from  bon  of  a  suitable  degree  of  warmth  in  tbe 
the  bodies  of  beasts  ana  men,  we  under-  body,  end  the  reduction  of  an  immoderate 
stand,  1.  that  operation  by  which  certain  heat.  Every  living  body  has  its  peculiar 
fluid  matters,  separated  from  the  blood  in  degree  of  warmth,  which  remains  for  the 
the  thick  network  of  capillary  vessels  and  most  part  tbe  same,  whether  the  eur- 
cells  constituting  the  skin,  are  changed  rounding  bodies  are  more  or  less  warm, 
into  vapor  (or  into  fine  effluvia),  and  in  The  temperature  of  man  is  about  93°  to 
this  form  escape  at  the  pores  of  the  skin ;  09°  Fahrenheit  As  much  caloric  is  em- 
&  sometimes,  also,  the  secretion  and  re-  ployed  in  tbe  process  of  perspiration  (see 
moral  from  the  body  of  these  matters  Evaporation),  it  is  an  important  means  of 
themselves,  by  the  action  of  tbe  skin,  cooling  the  body  and  of  conducting  off  tha 
This  effluvium  ia  usually  ao  fine,  that  we  beat  which  is  incessantly  generated  within. 
cannot  see  it  with  the  naked  eye,  whence  The  greater  the  best  which  the  body  is 
wecaUittheHineeii«bleperspirationn;  but  exposed  to,  or  the  more  it  is  produced 
it  becomes  risible,  ifwe  hold  the  hand  on  within  from  other  causes,  as  hot  drink" 
cold  glass  or  polished  metal  j  also,  if  the  and  excitement,  the  greater  ia  the  perepi- 
perspiration  is  strong,  in  a  cold  tempera-  ration,  and  the  more  actively  is  the  heat 
tore,  or  if,  from  a  still  stronger  perspire-  conducted  off  If  the  body  is  exposed  to 
tion,  this  vapor  is  not  dissolved  in  the  great  cold,  the  operations  of  the  akin  are 
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slowly,  c^orie  is  rrKirespenngly  consumed,  of  the  law  of  universal  gravity  threw 
and  thus  accumulates  in  the  body.  Hen  much  light  on  this  important  subject. 
usually  lose  flesh  in  summer,  and  recover  it  Newton  Las  shown  that  all  bodies  are  et- 
ui winter,  because  the  increased  perspire-  traded  towards  each  other:  hence  every 
tion  dissolve*  and  removes  more  substance  planet  gravitates  not  only  to  wards  the 
from  the  body  in  the  former  season,  sun,  but  also  toward*  the  other  planets, 
Therefore  a  man  is  cooled  by  sweat,  and  the  moon  not  only  towards  tin  earth,  but 
in  die  dry  beat  of  a  fever  is  refreshed  aa  particularly  towards  the  eon:  nay,  even 
soon  as  a  crisis  produce*  perspiration.  An  towards  Venus  and  Jupiter.  Tberegular 
interruption  or  even  a.  disturbance  of  per-  course  of  the  planets  in  elliptic  orbits, 
spiraooo,  for  a  long  time,  mutt  then  pro-  according  to  Kepler's  laws,  is  effected  by 
duce  results  m  the  highest  degree  preju-  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  the  ceurae  of  the 
dicial  to  the  health,  and  even  dangerous  to  moon  by  tlio  attraction  of  the  earth  ;  de- 
life.  These  results  in  a  great  roesaure  de-  rations  must,  therefore,  naturally  occur, 
pend  on  the  close  connexion  of  the  open-  in  the  motion  of  the  moon  and  planets,  if 
bone  of  the  skin  with  those  of  the  internal  they  are  acted  on  also  by  other  bodies, 
organs,  and  are  the  more  stubborn  andinju-  Newton  explained  and  determined  part  of 
riouethelongertheperepiration  is  impeded,  these  deviations;  for  instance,  the  pre- 
The  increase  of  the  internal  warmth  often  cession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  nutation 
produces  a  fever;  also  noxious  matters  of  the  earth's  axis.  (See  that  article*.) 
are  collected  in  the  blood,  from  whku  ft  But  many  problems  which  require  the 
should  be  freed  j  therefore  it  changes  infinitesimal  calculus  for  their  solution,  he 
from  ha  natural  condition,  and  an  un-  left  undetermined.  Claireut,  D'Alembert 
natural  excitement  is  produced.  Finally,  and  Elder  subsequently  occupied  them- 
uie  operation  of  the  other  organs  of  eecre-  selves  with  this  subject;  but  even  their 


i  is  immoderately  increased,   because    solutions  are  only  approxi 
.. ........  . ,__...         ...       «.        ,      ,        „...._.  ,j  a  jbrmt 

inflammations,  diarrhne,  diabetes,  dropsy,    Micmaque  Cdtttt, 


they  have  to  perform  in  pert  the  office  of    place   finally  found  a 

the  skiu:  thence  result,  after  a  cold,  rheum,    applicable,  which   gives  t 

•ore  throat,  cough,  also  serious  internal    results,  and  published   tbt 


protracted 
diseases. 


rheumatism,  and  various  other  much  condensed,  that  it  requires  a  perfect 

In  a  physiological  view,  Wil-  knowledge  of  analysis,  and  is,  therefore, 

ham  Cruikshsnk's  Experiments   on    the  unintelligible  to  many  mathematical  reed- 

InscnsiWe   Perspiration  of  the    Human  era.     Doctor  Bowditch's  translation  and 

Body  (London,  1795)  deserves  mention.  commentary,  unfolding  the  processes  by 

Perth;  ft  city  of  Scotland,  capital  of  which  the  results  are   obtained,  render 

Perthshire,  on  the  Tay,  39  miles  north  of  the  study  of  this  work  comparatively  easy. 

Edinburgh ;  Ion.  3°  27'  W. ;   bo.  56°  27  Bohnenberger,    in   his   Astronomy    (Tu- 

N. ;  population,  30,000.     It  is  situated  on  bingen,  1811),  treats  this  subject  in  a  lees 

a  low  plain,  under  the  Grampian  hills :  the  difficult  manner  than  Laplace- 
scenery  around  it  hi  very  picturesque,  and        Peru  ;   a  republic  of  South  America, 

to  approach  to  it  is  uncon        '  ""         '       " —  -L  — — ■—   ■--■-  -  •■■ 

fuL    It  has  two  beautiful  m 

hcha,  each  of  which  is  about  one  and  a  tween  67*  and  86°  W.  Ion.;  bounded  N. 

half  mile  in  circuit.     It  is  a  town  of  great  by  Colombia  (Quito)  and  Brazil,  to  the  E. 

antiquity,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  by  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru;  to  the 

important  transactions  recorded  in  Scot-  8.  by  Buenos  Ayree,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific 

nab  history.    It  contains  various  houses  ocean;  square  miles,  426,000 ;  population, 

of  public  worship,  s  theatre,  a  celebrated  1,700,000.    In  respect  of  physical  geogra 

grammar  school,  an  academy,  and  a  lite-  phy,  Pern  may  be  divided  into  the  low 

rary  and  antiquarian  society,  with  a  libra-  country  on  the  coast  (with  a  hot  climate, 

ry.     The  stapte  manufacture  is  linen;  but  characterized  by  the  toad  absence  of  rain, 

of  late  the  cotton  manufacture  has  almost  the  want  of  which  is  imperfectly  supplied 

superseded  h.    Besides  these,  there  are  by  dew  and  mists  from  the  ocean),  and 

extensive  manufactures  of  leather,  boots,  the  highlands,  which  are  formed  by  ele- 

snoes  and  gloves.      The  salmon  fishery  vated  ridges  (litrrat),  beginning  about  65 

on  the  Tay,  near  Perth,   is  very  exteo-  miles  from  the  coast,  and  rising  gradually 

sire.  to  the  Andes,  of  which,  in  fact,  they  are 

Pia-rtmHATioNs  of  the  course  of  plan-  the  lower  steps.   This  latter  region  contains 

m»  sre  their  deviations  from  their  regular  lofty  plains,  from  8000  to  10,000  feet  above 

elliptic  course,  produced  by  their  mutual  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  numerous  deep 
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9  4  copper,  4  quicksilver,  12  lead,  and 

0  silver  mines,  and  70  gold  mines  end 
supplied  with  water,  or  which  lie  on  the  washings.  The  richest  silver  mines  are 
streams  and  rivers,  are  fruitful.  Besides  those  of  Pasco  and  Lauricocha ;  they  lie 
the  streams  which  flow  down  (lie  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
western  declivities  of  the  Andes  into  the  yield  $2,000,000  annually.  The  mines 
Pacific  ocean,  the  Manulon  or  Amazon  of  Chota,  or  Gualgayoc,  in  Tnudllo,  are 
(q.  v.),  and  the  Ucayale,  a  tributary  of  richer  than  those  of  Potoei ;  they  are 
the  Amazon,  are  the  principal  rivers.  The  13^85  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
great  plain,  called  the  Pampas  del  Sacra-  yield  about  44,000  pounds  of  silver' annu- 
mento  (see  Pampas),  on  the  Ucayale,  is  ally.  Those  of  Huantajaya,  in  Aricn,  in  a 
remarkable  for  Us  fertility.  Earthquakes  dry  desert,  yield  yearly  52,000  pounds. 
and  sand-spouts  sometimes  commit  terri-  Two  masses  of  native  silver  have  been 
hie  ravages.  In  the  high  lands  the  cli-  found  here,  weighing,  one  225,  the  other 
,  mate  Is  severe,  but  healthy.  Among  the  890  pounds.  Gold  is  obtained  in  Tarma, 
animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  Peru  from  the  mines  of  Pataz  and  Huilies,  and 
are  lamas,  vicunas,  guanacos,  pearl  mua-  in  the  washings  on  the  banks  of  the  Un- 
cles, purple-fish,  cochineal,  silk -worms,  per  Maraiion.  According  to  the  traditions 
-corn,  wine,  tobacco,  sugar,  coflee,  cocoa,  of  the  Peruvians,  the  early  civilization  of 
vanilla,  cotton,  Peruvian  bark,  Peruvian  their  country  was  the  work  of  Manco  Ca- 
balsam,  indigo,  ginger,  cinnamon,  &c.  Pe-  pec  (q.  v.J,  who  reclaimed  their  ancestors 
ru  is  particularly  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  from  "barbarism,  and  introduced  art,  law 
Humboldt  reckoned  the  value  of  thequan-  and  religion  among  them.  According  to 
tiry  of  these  metals,  obtained  yearly,  at  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  (q.  v.),  this  event 
more  than  $6,000,000.  (See  Mines,  and  occurred  towanjg  the  beginning  of  the 
South  America.)  Plaiiiia,  copper,  tin,  lead,  twelfth  century.  The  successors  of  Man- 
quicksilver,  precious  stones,  salt,  alum,  co  Capac  continued  to  reign  until  the 
saltpetre,  coal,  sulphur,  &c,  are  also  found,  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  country. 
The  capital  of  Peru  is  Lima.  The  re-  Atahuallpa,  die  fifteenth  inca  (q,  v.L  was 
public  is  divided  into  seven  intendencies —  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Pizarro  (q.  v.), 
Arequipa,  Cusco,  Guamanga, Guauca  Ve-  who,  with  Almagro  (q.  v.),  had  entered 
lieu,  Lima,  Tarma  and  Truxillo, — which  Peru  at  the  head  of  a  small  Spanish  force, 
ore  subdivided  into  provinces.  Auexten-  in  1532,  and  rapidly  reduced  it  to  submis- 
sive tract  of  country  in  the  north-eastern  sion.  Of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  we  have 
nart,  and  not  included  in  these  divisions,  is  yet  some  remarkable  monuments  remain- 
inhabited  by  independent  Indians.  The  ing,  such  as  their  roads  (called  by  the 
population  is  composed  of  European  Spaniards  Camini  del  Inca),  which  nav- 
Spaniards,  Creoles  (q.  vA  metis  or  meed-  ersed  the  empire  in  every  direction,  fbr- 
zoes  (q.  v.),  Indians,  negroes  and  mulat-  tresses,  temples  and  palaces,  which  prove 
toes.  The  Creoles  are,  since  the  revolu-  their  mechanical  skill.  They  were  ac- 
tion, the  moat  influential  clam.  The  In-  quaintad  with  the  arts  of  mining,  of  work- 
dians  and  mestizos  form  the  most  nutne-  ing  in  gold  and  silver,  of  polishing  pre- 
rous  body.  Ily  the  constitution  of  1828,  ciousstones,andofseulpture.  Their  agri 
slavery  is  totally  abolished,  and  a  slave  cultural  labors,  and  their  manufactures  of 
brought  into  the  country  becomes  five,  wool,  Ate.,  prove  their  intelligence  and 
The  wealth  of  Peru  has  been  entirely  industry.  (See  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega's 
owing  to  its  mines,  the  richness  of  which,  Historia  de  las  Jhdyruedadcs  y  Conquisia 
with  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  has  prevented  del  Pern.)  Pizarro,  iiaving  put  the  inca 
much  attention  being  paid  to  agriculture,  to  death,  took  possession  of  Cusco  and  its 
The  whale  fishery  on  the  coasts,  and  the  immense  treasures.  The  cruelties  which 
commerce  of  the  country,  are  almost  en-  were  practised  by  the  Spaniards,  finally 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Ameri-  cametotheearsofCharlea  V,  whocaueed 
cans  of  the  U.  States,  and  of  the  English,  a  code  of  laws  to  be  drawn  up  for  the 
Its  Ions  extent  of  coast,  with  numerous  government  of  the  American  conquests, 
bays,  harbors  and  road-steads,  affords  and  established  an  audienoia  at  Lima,  the 
great  facilities  for  commerce.  The  ex-  president  of  which  was  appointed  govern  - 
porta  of  Peru  are  copper,  cocoa,  Peruvian  or  of  Peru,  in  1543.  Still  the  natives 
bark,  wool  (of  sheep  and  the  vicuna),  and  were  subject  to  enormities  of  the  most 
chinchilla  furs;  imports,  silk  goods,  linen,  atrocious  character,  as  long  as  the  first 
woollen  goods,  wine,  cottons.  &c  Mill-  murdering  and  robbing  conquerors  Slic- 
ing operations  are  impeded  by  the  defi-  vived;  and,  for  a  long  aeries  ot  generations 
ciency  of  quicksilver  and  wood  ;  there  afterwards,  to  the  most  arbitrary  and  op- 
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(jreBsivEBCWofa  cruel  government.  The  Men  into  his  hands,  and  advanced  to  Up- 
timid  and  unwarlike  Peruvians  were  re*  per  Peru,  while  Bolivar  entered  Lima,  and 
peatedly  driven  to  rebel  against  their  hard  received  the  ti  tie  offtforfiufor,  with  supreme 
masters;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  military  power.  Bolivar  obliged  Kiva- 
these  revolts  was  that  headed  by  Tupac  Aguero  (who  bad  still  continued  to  exer- 
Amani,  in  1780.  (See  Tapac  Amaru.)  In  cise  his  authority  in  Truxillo)  to  surrender 
1718,  the  province  of  Quito,  which  had  and  leave  the  country,  and,  in  November, 
previously  formed  a  part  of  the  viceroyahy  the  Peruvian  congress  adopted  aconstitu- 
of  Peru,  was  annexed  to  New  Grenada ;  tion  on  the  mode)  of  that  of  the  U.  Slates 
and,  in  1778,  the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru  of  North  America,  which  was  not  to  have 
(see  Bolivia)  were  attached  to  the  govern-  effect  until  the  expiration  of  Bolivar's  die- 
ment  of  Buenos  Ayres.  On  the  invasion  tatorship.  La  Serna  bad,  meanwhile, 
of  tbe  Spanish  peninsula  by  the  French,  collected  a  large  army  is  Upper  Peru,  but 
in  1808,  the  first  symptoms  of  revolt  he-  was  prevented  from  attempting  any  thing 
gan  to  show  themselves  in  Peru,  ss  in  the  against  the  patriots,  by  the  opposition  of 
other  Spanish- American  colonies  ;  but  the  Olaneta,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  abso- 
Spaniards  were  powerful  enough  to  re-  lutists,  while  La  Serna  had  declared  him- 
press  this  spirit  until  1821,  when  general  self  a  constitutionalist.  Torretagle,  who 
San  Martin,  at  the  head  of  a  Chilean  force  had  been  declared  president  of  the  repub- 
(see  Ckih\  obtained  possession  of  Lima,  lie,  was  at  the  head  of  a  party,  which  was 
and  tbe  independence  of  Peru  was  de-  working  in  secret  against  the  influence  of 
clared  (July  15).  August  3d,  general  San  the  liberator.  Whilst  things  were  in  this 
Martin  was  declared  protector  of  die  new  state,  the  garrison  of  Callao  (Feb.  5, 1824) 
republic,  with  the  supreme  power,  civil  hoisted  Spanish  colors,  and  opened  the 
and  military.  Callao  capitulated  Septera-  fortress  to  the  Spanish  ships  of  war  which 
ber  19.  The  Spanish  generals  La  Sema  were  blockading  the  harbor.  In  this 
and  Canterae  retreated  to  the  mountains,  emergency,  congress  conferred  unlimited 
and  kept  possession  of  Cusco.  In  March,  civil  and  military  power  on  the  dictator, 
1822,  die  protector  assembled  a  Peruvian  who  evacuated  Lima  on  the  27th.  Can- 
congress  at  Lima,  composed  principally  ternc  entered  the  capital  on  the  29th,  and 
of  bis  partisans,  which  drew  up  the  plan  Torretngle  now  joined  the  royalists.  The 
of  a  constitution :  it  provided  that  the  war  between  the  royalists  was  again  re- 
Catholic  religion  should  be  the  religion  newed,  and  was  again  the  means  of  saving 
of  the  state;  that  the  legislative  authority  Peru.  Bolivar,  having  ortfidly  drawn  Can- 
should  be  vested  in  the  representatives  of  terac  into  the  plainsof  Junin,  gained  some 
the  people ;  that  the  freedom  of  the  press,  advantages  over  him  on  the  6th  of  Au- 
and  the  liberty  of  person  and  property,  gust,  and  compelled  the  royalists  to  evacu- 
should  "be  secured ;  the  abolition  of  the  ate  Lima ;  general  Rodil,  however,  threw 
slave-trade,  of  the  tribute  exacted  from  himself  into  Callao.  After  the  patriots 
the  Indians,  and  of  the  compulsory  labor  had  suffered  several  disasters,  Sucre  fell 
to  which  they  had  been  subject,  was  pro-  bock  into  an  advantageous  .position,  at 
videdfor;  a  senate  was  to  nominate  to  the  Ayacucho,  and  determined  to  await  the 
executive  authorities  the  civil  and  eccle-  enemy.  Dec.  9, 1824,  the  patriots,  5780 
siasaca!  officers,  and,  in  extraordinary  strong,  were  attacked  by  a  royalist  force 
cases,  convoke  a  congress.  Much  dissat-  of  9310,  and  gained  a  complete  victory, 
isfaction  was  produced  by  this  plan,  as  La  Sema  and  Vnltk-z  were  made  prisoners, 
being-  too  monarchical  in  its  principles,  and  Canterae  signed  a  capitulation  on  the 
In  1823,  San  Martin  retired,  and  Lamar  field,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
(q.  v.)  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  gov-  royalist  forces  should  lay  down  their  arms, 
eminent,  the  marquis  of  Torretagle  being  and  evacuate  the  whole  of  the  country,  to 
governor  of  the  capital.  Meanwhile  La  the  Desaguadero.  The  battle  of  Ayacu- 
Senoa  had  maintained  himself,  and  col-  cho  (q.  v.)  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of 
lected  new  forces  in  Upper  Peru,  and  South  America.  General  Rodil  refused 
defeated  the  republican  troops  at  Mo-  to  surrender  Callao,  and  that  fortress  held 
quegna,  Jan.  20,  1823.  But  the  divisions  out  till  Jan.  22, 1826,  when  it  was  reduced 
of  the  Spanish  commanders,  La  Sema,  by  famine.  Olaneta  still  maintained  him- 
Valdez,  Canterae  and  Olaneta,  saved  Pe-  self,  for  a  time,  in  Upper  Peru,  but,  in 
ni.  Rira-Aguero,  who  bad  assumed  the  1825,  was  totally  routed  by  general  Sucre. 
presidency,  called  on  tbe  Colombians  for  Of  the  events  which  followed  in  Peru,  the 
assistance.  General  Sucre  wan  despatched  suspicious  conduct  of  Bolivar,  and  the 
to  tbe  aid  of  the  Peruvians;  he  compelled  constitution  which  he  attempted  to  force 
Canterac  to  evacuate  Lima,  which  had  upon  the  country,  we  have  given  an  uc- 
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count  in  the  article*  BoHvar  and  Bolivia,  forty-eight  convent*,  which  mo  by  no 
The  general  disaffection  and  suspicion  means  elegant,  several  hospital*,  and  a 
which  had  been  excited  among  the  petri-  university  on  a  small  scale.  It  has  menu- 
ots  of  Peru,  resulted  in  the  revolution  of  fee Hires  of  velvet  and  silk  stufls,  and  con- 
January,  1827,  which  was  effected  by  the  sideiable  traffic  in  corn,  cattle,  wool,  silt, 
cooperation  of  the  Colombian  troops  left  nil  and  brandy.  The  surrounding  coun- 
in  Peru,  wbo  were  unwilling  to  serve  an  try  is  very  rich.  The  citadel  was  built  by 
the  instruments  of  imposing  a  yoke  on  pope  Paul  III.  Perugia  was,  in  the  times 
their  Peruvian  allies,  and  were  fearful  of  of  the  Romans,  one  of  the  twelve  princi- 
the  designs  of  Bolivar  on  the  liberties  of  pal  Etruscan  cities.  It  suffered  much  by 
their  own  country.  The  Bolivian  constitu-  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  and  again 
is  abolished, and  the  congress,  which  by  the  contests  between  the  Guslis  and 
in  May,  declared  the  Peruvian  Gibelinea.  (See  GueUi.) 
o  of  1823  to  be  in  force,  and  Pebuoia,  Lake  ;  tha  ancient  Tarnrjr- 
cuose  general  Latnarpreaident  of  the  re-  mate.  (q.  v.) 
public  April  19,  1638,  a  new  constitu-  Pxbusino.  Pietro  Vanucoi,  surnamed 
don  was  adopted,  to  be  in  force  until  183%  B  Petvgino,  the  rounder  of  the  Roman 
when  a  general  convention  is  to  be  sum-  school  of  painting,  bora  at  Citti  delta 
monad  to  revise  and  amend  iL  In  June,  Pieve,  in  1446,  received  the  rights  of  citi- 
tbe  Bolivians  (who  were  equally  disgusted  zenahip  in  Perugia  (whence  his  surname), 
with  the  code  which  had  been  imposed  and,  at  an  early  age,  distinguished  him- 
on  them  by  Bolivar)  requested  aid  from  self  by  his  works.  Bonfiafi  and  Pietro 
the  Peruvians,  to  enable  them  to  throw  della  Franceses  were  probably  b' 


anny,  to  their  assistance.     He  deposed  youthful  figures.     The  turns  of  his  heads 

Sucre,   who     bad    been   chosen    presi-  are  noble,  and  his  coloring  is  lovely.    A 

dent  for  life.    ISec  Bolivia.)    These  mess-  certain  hardness  and  dryness  in  the  forms, 

urea  were  followed  by  a  declaration  of  and  poverty  in  the  drapery,  were  the 

war  against  Peru  by  Bolivar.     Lamar  an-  faults  of  his  age,  from  which  he  did  not 

cordiogly  entered  the  Colombian  territory  wholly  escape.    Tranquillity   and  child 

at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  but  was  de»  ish    simplicity    characterize   his-  works, 

tested,  February  29, 1829,  by  general  Su-  which  are  defective  in  invention.    IDs 

ck  at  TarouL    The  imbecility  which  La-  frescoes  are  softer  and  in  better  keeping 

mar  had  manifested  on  this  occasion, gave  than  his  other  productions,    as  the  fine 

rise  to  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and   he  specimens  in  Perugia,  Rome,  Bologna  and 

was  deposed  hy  general  La  Fuente,  June  Florence  prove.     Raphael  is  hut  most 

30.     August  31,  the  congress  met,  and  celebrated  disciple, 
chose  general  Gamarra  president.    The        Pekgii.    (See  ffigA 
hostilities  with  Colombia  were  terminated        Peruviam  Babe.    (See  Bark.) 
by  the  treaty  of  September  23,  1839. —        Pss.vieii.iA ;  those   feasts  of  the  an- 

See  Hall's  Journal  written  on  the  Cotuti  of  dents  which  were  celebrated  during  the 

Chile,   Peru,    and    Mexico  ;    Stevenson's  night  in  honor  of  certain  deities,  partial- 

2W/y  year*1  Residence  in  Sovth  America  larly   Ceres,  Venus,  and.  Apollo.      The 

(London,  1825,  3  vols.};  the  American  An-  same  name  was  given  to  nocturnal  ban- 

ttual  Register  (vols.  1,  2,  and  3).  quels  in  general. 

Pkbuwa  ;  a  delegation  or  province  of         Pk.btai.oszi,  John  Henry,  one  of  the 

Italy,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  includ-  most  distinguished  men  of  modern  times 

ing  the  ci-devant  Pervgino,  watered  by  for  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education, 

the  Tiber  and  the  lake  of  Perugia  ;  pop-  was  bom  January  12, 1746,  at  Zurich,  in 

ulstion,  183,000.  Switzerland,  and  waa  educated  by  pious 

Pr-nuai a  (anciently  Pertuia,  anil  Peru-  relations,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
riton) ;  a  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  a  delega-  who  had  been  a  physician.  Even  when 
tion  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  twenty-  very  young,  he  manifested  strong  relig- 
seven  miles  north -north- west  of  Spokrto,  ious  feelings,  a  quick  sense  of  right,  corn- 
sixty  south-east  of  Florence,  seventy-two  passion  towards  the  poor,  and  a  fondness 
north  of  Rome ;  Ion.  13?  17'  E. ;  htt.  43°  for  young  children.  He  had  a  great  in- 
O'N-i  population,  30,000;  a  bishop's  see.  clination  for  the  study  of  languages  end 
It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  MIL  near  the  theology  ;  but,  after  an  unsuccessful  at- 
Tiber,  having  one  of  the  most  delightful  tempt  to  preach,  he  studied  law.  Some 
situations  in  all  Italy.  It  is  tolerably  well  treatises  of  bis  on  preparation  for  a  pro- 
built,  and  contains  forty-five  churches  and  passion,  and  on  Spartan  legislation,   and 
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the  translation  of  some  speeches  of  De-  last  obliged  him  to  give  Dp  an  undertak- 

UHMthenes,   which    he   published,  were  ing  which  was  too   great  for  the  means 

proofs  of  hi*  diligence  and  talents.    But  of  an  individual.     In  1798,  the  directory 

Rousseau's  fault  filled  him  with  a  dislike  of  Switzerland  invited  him  to  establish  a 

for  the  habits  of  a  learned  life,  and  for  house  of  education  at  Stanz  for  poor 

the  general  system  of  education  in  Eu-  children.    He  became  here  the  teacher, 

rope  ;  and  a  dangerous  illness,  occasion-  father,   and,    we  must  add,    servant  to 

edby  excessive  study,  induced  him,  im-  eighty   children,  of  die   lowest  classes. 

mediately  after  his  recovery,  to  bum  the  But  war,   and  the  efforts  of  a  party  un- 

greater  part  of  the  extracts  and   collec-  friendly   to  his   scheme,    destroyed    this 

tions  which  he  had  made  during  his  study  establishment  after  a  year.  Pestalozzi  now 

of  the  history  of  bis  country  and  of  law,  took   charge   of  a  school   at    BurgdorC 

and  to  become  a  farmer.    He  studied  sg-  where  he  also  received  pupils,  who  paid 

riculture  with  a  farmer  near  Berne,  and  for  their  instruction,  so  that  he  w 


tben  bought  a  piece  of  land  in  the  neigh-  bled  to  employ  able  assistants.   A  puhlica- 

borhood,  built  a  house,  which  he  called  not)  on  the  application  of  his  method  by 

Naihof,  and  began   the  life  of  a  farmer  mothers,  which  appeared  in  1801,  under 

—L  """  L s  twenty-two  years  old.     He  the     title     How    Gertrude   teaches    her 


soon  married,  and  became  concerned,  Children  (in  German),  and  the  elementary 
through  his  wife's  relations,  in  a  calico  books.  Book  of  Mothers  (in  German),  and 
manufactory.  In  these  situations,  he  be-  ihcAntduonmgslthTidtr  Zohltttvcrholinuie 
came  acquainted  with  the  moral  wretch-  (the  Doctrine  of  Numerical  Relations  con  - 
edneae  of  the  lowest  classes,  and,  in  1775,  veyed  by  Perceptions  of  Form*))  (bund 
began  his  career  of  instruction  by  the  ad-  well -disposed  readers.  But  Pestalozzi 
mission  of  the  children  of  paupers  into  brought  new  vexations  on  himself  by 
his  house.  He  soon  saw  himself  sur-  mingling  in  politics.  He  was  a  decided 
rounded  by  more  than  fifty  children,  to  democrat  and  man  of  the  people,  who,  in 
whom  he  was  a  teacher  and  father.  He  1802,  sent  him  as  their  delegate  to  the  first 
had  no  aid  from  others,  and,  though  he  consul;  and,  in  1802,  he  published  his 
worked  with  the  children  when  he  was  Views  on  Subjects  to  which  the  Legisk- 
oot  employed  in  teaching  them,  or  in  his  turn  of  Helvetia  should  chiefly  direct  its 
private  affaira,  he  had  not  the  practical  tal-  Attention,  which  made  the  bigber  classes] 
cut  necessary  to  turn  the  labor  of  his  little  unfriendly  to  him.  His  institution,  in  the 
workmen  to  account.  His  philanthropic  mean  while,  flourished.  In  1804,  be  re- 
and  noble  self-denial  was  derided  ;  fits  moved,  with  his  school,  to  MGnchen- 
confidence  was  abused ;  his  own  affairs  Buchsee,  where  he  entered  into  a  nearer 
declined ;  and  he  was  generally  consider-  connexion  with  Fellenberg,  and,  in  the 
ed  ss  a  well-meaning  enthusiast  But  he  same  year,  to  Yverdun  (q.  v.),  where 
bad  formed  his  purpose,  and  was  not  to  he  occupied  the  castle  given  to  him  by 
be  diverted  from  it ;  and,  amidst  straiten-  government  Pestalozzi's  method  has 
ed  circumstances,  be  coQected  that  knowl-  become  the  subject  of  animated  discus- 
edge  of  the  state  of  the  lower  classes  sion  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
which  is  eel  forth  so  admirably  in  his  century,  partly  owing  to  the  opposition 
novel  Lienkardt  tmd  Gtrirud  (1781,  4  which  new  schemes  always  meet  with, 
vols.), — a  work  which  has  exerted  a  re-  and  partly  to  the  extravagance  of  his  ad- 
msrkable  influence.  The  description  in  mirera.  Pestalozzi  was  a  man  of  great 
mis  work  of  the  school  at  Banna)  con-  genius  and  depth  of  reeling,  full  of  the 
tains  many  characteristic  traits  of  Peats-  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  devoted  to  the  nO- 
krazi's  life,  at  that  time,  at  Neuhof.  To  ble  purpose  of  aiding  mankind  in  the 
illustrate  this  novel,  he  wrote,  in  1783,  most  effectual  way,  by  the  instruction  of 
CfcrtfbjpA  tmd  Elite,  besides  AbtruUtun-  the  poor  and  abandoned,  in  which  he  was 
den  timet  EiniiedUrt,  in  Iselin's  Epkem-  warmly  engaged  until  his  death.  Ha 
tridtn,  in  which  he  gives  the  first  account  loved  liberty,  and  believed  that  its  cause 
of  his  method;  a  SduccatrhlaU  f&r  dot  would  be  most  promoted  by  the  educo- 
Foft  (1782  and  1783)  ;  a  Treatise  on  uoo  of  the  most  neglected.  His  genius, 
Legislation  and  Infanticide,  and  Inquiries  moreover,  enabled  him  to  devise  the 
into  the  Course  of  Nature  in  the  Devel-  most  effectual  plans  for  obtaining  this 
opement  of  Han  (1797), — which  are  full  end.  But  be  was  not  sufficiently  practi- 
of thought  (all  in  German).  The  latter  cal  properly  to  direct  the  economy  of  a 
work  was  written  at  a  time  when  Pesta-  large  establishment  for  instruction,  and 
lozzi  had  suffered  many  vexations  and  •  [jot  an  exact  iniuluna,  but  ss  near  ai  wa 
misfortunes.     The  want  of  all  support  at  can  give  it,  without  a  long  paraphrase. 
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to  employ  to  the  most  advantage  the  ml  (ice,  and  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  diet 

cuts  of  many  teachers.     He  was  void  of  It  is  situated  on  a  plain  ;  the  streets  are 

worldly  prudence,  and  tins  want  was  an  tolerably  spacious  end  regular,   and  the 

abundant  source  of  vexations  to  him  and  houses  substantial,  but  not  elegant.      It 

others  throughout  his  life.     The  idea  of  contains  eleven  Catholic,  one  Lutheran, 

communicating  all  instruction  by  imine-  one  Reformed,  and  two  Greek  churches, 

diate  address  to  the  sensations  or  concep-  two  synagogues,  four' convents,  three  hos- 

tiotis,  nml  effecting  the  formation  of  the  pitals,  a  university,  a  gymnasium,  a  public 

child  by  constantly  calling  all  his  powers  library,  and  a  royal  museum.    The  uui- 

into  exercise,  instead  of  making  hint  a  varsity  was  transferred  hither  from  Buda 

mere  passive  recipient,  selecting  the  sub-  in  1784,  anil  is  the  only  one  in  Hungary. 

jocts  of  study  in  such  a  way  that  each  It  has  four  faculties,  and  is  richly  endow- 

step  shall  best  aid  the  further  progress  of  ed,  baving  a  library  of  60,000  volumes,  a 

the  pupil,  is  original  with  him.     It  is  not  botanic  garden,  an  observatory,  &c.    The 

the  acquisition  of  skill  in  reckoning,  read-  number  of  regular  professors  is  43,  and 

ing,  writing,  drawing,  singing,  &c,  but  the  number  of  students  is  about   1000 ; 

the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  child  by  and  in  the  gymnasium,  701.    The  lectures 

means  of  these  subjects,  which  Pestalozzi  in  the  university  are  generally  given  in 

makes  the  object  of  elementary  educa-  Latin.     Pesth  is  the  most  populous  ami 

tiou.     The  principles  of  his  method  are  most  commercial  town  in  Hungary.    The 

clcurly  developed  in  bis  Wothentckrtft  far  Danube  affords  means  of  intercourse  with 

MtnschenhUfhmfr  (3d  and  4th  vols,  1810  a  considerable   tract  of  country.     There 

and  1812).     This  publication,   with  the  are  four  annual  (airs,  which  are  nume- 

reply  of  his  assailant,  Niederer,  to  the  Re-  roualy     attended.       The     manufactures 

port  on  Pestalozzi's  Institution  at  Yver-  comprise  silk,  cotton,  leather,  jewellery, 

dun  (addressed  to  the  diet  in  1910),  Gru-  musical  instruments,  and  tobacco, 
ner's  Letters  from  Burgdorf  (in  German,         Pestilence.     (See  Plague,  and  Spas- 

in  1806),  and  Joliannseu'a  Criticism  of  modic  Cholera.) 

Pestalozzi's   Method   (in  German,  1804),        Pestuh,  or  Pisto.     (See  Piutum.) 
afford  a  satisfactory  view  of  his  system.        Petal;  among  botanists,   an  appella- 

He  himself  did  not  consider  his  system  tion  given  to  the  flower  leaves,  in  opposi- 

entirely  complete.     From  Spain,  France,  tion  to  tlie/oiio,  or  common  leaves. 
Prussia,  and  many  other  countries,  tcsti-        Petalite;    a  mineral  first  discovered 

monies  of  liouor  and  regard  were  sent  to  in  the  mine  of  Cto,  in  SwedeD,  and  iu- 

hnn  from  the  governments  ;  and  bis  pu-  tercsting  as  having  led  to  the  discovery 

pils  have  spread  as  far  as  European  civl-  of  a  new  alkali.     (See  IMhia.)     It  is  pos- 

lizatjon  extends      His  exterior  was  ex-  scssed  of  the  following  properties:  mas- 

tremely    simple.     His  negligent   black  aive;   fracture  splintery  and  imperfectly 

dress,  his  broad  Swiss  dialect,  and  blunt  conchoidnl ;  lustre  resinous ;  color  white, 

manners,  without  any  kind  of  ceremony,  occasionally    tinged   with    red  or  blue  j 

showed   the  honest  Swiss.    In  1818,  he  translucent;  tough;hardnessthesamewith 

undertook  a  new  edition  of  his  complete  that  of  feldspar;  specific  gravity,  2.439.   It 

works,  the  proceeds  of  which  be  destined  consists  of  silcx  7SJ51,  alumine  1752,  and 

for  a  new  school  forpoor  children.     Ho  lithia  5.7a     If  exposed  to  a  high  degree 

died  February  17,  1827,  at  Bragg,  in  Aar-  of  beat  before  the  blow-pipe,  it  becomes 

gau. — See  his  autobiography,  The  Scene*  glassy,  send- transparent  and  while;  but 

of  my  I£fe  while  alike  Read  of  my  Inttitu-  melts  with   difficulty,   and  only  on  the 

turns  of  Education  at  Bwgdorf  and  Yfer-  edges.     When   gently  heated,  it  emits  a 

dun  (Leipsic,  1826) ;  also  Eii.  Bibcr's  Me-  blue    phosphorescent    light.      This   rare 

moirs  on  Pestalozzi  and  his  Plan  of  Educar  substance  is  found   in   Massachusetts,  at 

tion  (London,  1831).  Bolton,  in  a  lime  quarry,  associated  with 

Pesth,  or  Pest  (anciently  Tratuaein-  pyroxene,  sphene  and  scapolite. 
cam)!  acity  of  Hungary,  on  the  Danube,        Petard,  in  the  art  of  war;  a  metal-     • 

opposite  to  Buda,  with  which  it  is  con-  Ik  engine,  somewhat  resembling  a  high- 

uected  by  a  bridge  of  boats  three  quarters  crowned  hat,  which  is  loaded  with  powder. 

of  a  mils  long  ;   90  miles  south-cast  of  Its  use  is,  in  a  clandestine  attack,  to  break 

Presburg,113  south-east  uf  Vienna;  Ion.  down  gates,  bridges,  barriers,  &c,  to  which 

J9°  14'  E.;   lat.  47°  o^  N.;   population,  it  is  hung,  by  means  of  a  wooden  plank 

61,502,   of  which   45,000   are  Catholics,  attached  to  it.     It  is  also  used  in  couuter- 

Buda  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy,  and  mines,  to  break  through  the  enemy  s  gaj- 

accounted   the   capital   of  Hungary,   yet  leries,  and  give  their  mines  vent 
Pesth  is  the  seut  of  the  high  courts  of  jus-         Peteccblc    (Sea  Plague.) 
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and  emperor  of  Russia,  bom  at  Moscow,  self  soon  perceived  his  superior 
May  30  (June  11,  new  Kyle),  1672,  wu  when,  in  the  beginning  of  16B8, 
the  eldest  child  of  the  czar  Alexia  Michai-    peared,  for  the   first  time,  in   th 


Pwren  I,  Alenewiuck,  the  Greet,  czar  .  formation  of  nil  character.     Sophia  her- 

and  emperor  of  Russia,  born  at  Moscow,  self  soon  perceived  his  superior  talents, 

„»...  ~,  ,....._  ,,    ,.,    .,-.„   _.__    ._.        ......       --''688,  heap- 

l  the  privy 
lowhsch,  fay  Ins-second  wife,Na£alia  Kiri-  council  In  1089,  Peter's  marriage  with 
towns,  daughter  of  a  Russian  boiar.  Eudona  Federowna  Lapuchin,  effected 
Blessed  with  a  healthy  constitution  and  a  through  the  influence  of  Lis  prudent 
vigorous  mind,  Peter  attracted  general  at-  mother,  withdraw  him  from  his  former 
tention  while  he  was  twtnchild;  and  Alexia  orgies,  and  sare  him  a  new  hold  on  the 
wished  to  pass  by  his  two  elder  sons,  the  affections  of  the  people.  Sophia,  having 
sickly  Feodor  and  the  feeble  Ivan,  and  desired  to  be  present,  as  regent,  at  a  re- 
appoint Peter  bis  successor.  But  the  ligious  celebration,  at  which  the  czars 
ambitious  Sophia,  daughter  of  Alexis  by  themselves  were  commonly  present  Peter 
Lis  first  marriage,  prevented  the  elevation  opposed  it  in  vain ;  and,  a  few  faithful 
of  her  half-brother.  Feodor  III,  howev-  Strelitzes  having  betrayed  to  him  her  in- 
er,  the  successor  of  Alexis  (1(376—1082),  tention  to  isaaaafeate  him  with  his  wife, 
passed  over  Ivan,  and  named  Peter,  vet  a  mother,  and  sister,  he  took  refuge  with 
minor,  his  successor.  On  the  death  of  them  in  the  monastery  of  Tro«koi.  Hera 
Feodor,  Peter  was  accordingly  proclaim-  be  summoned  to  his  aid  general  Gordon, 
ed  czar.  But  Sophia  excited  a  rebellion  a  Scotchman,  who,  with  all  the  foreign 
of  the  Strelitzes,  by  the  report  that  Ivan  officers,  immediately  hastened  to  Peter. 
bad  been  put  to  death  by  Peter,  and  that  The  czar  soon  found  himself  surrounded 
her  own  destruction  was  resolved  upon,  by  numerous  friends,  and  Sophia  was 
When  Ivan  afterwards  appeared,  the  obliged  to  take  the  veil.  Peter  then  made 
Strelitzes  exclaimed, "  Thou  art  our  czar !"  a  solemn  entry  into  Moscow,  and,  in  sight 
"  I  will  be  bo,"  arawered  the  trembling  of  all  the  people,  embraced  his  brother 
Ivan,  "only  on  condition  that  my  dear  Ivan,  who  left  all  the  power  in  the  more-' 
brother  shell  share  my  throne.''  Peter  able  hands  of  hie  brother.  The  first  aim 
was,  therefore,  crowned  with  Ivan,  June  of  Peter  was  the  formation  of  a  standing 
23, 1683.  The  Strelitzes  again  rebelled ;  army,  according  to  tiie  European  tactics, 
but  Peter  escaped  with  His  mother  to  a  Lefort  and  Gordon  trained  the  new  troops, 
monastery,  which  protected  him  from  the  among  whom  were  a  'great  number  of  ' 
fury  of  toe  insurgents.  In  the  mean  Huguenots,  who  had  fled  to  Russia,  after 
time,  the  cavalry  of  the  czar  hastened  to  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Names.  Peter 
his  rescue,  and  overpowered  the  rebels,  soon  saw  himself  surrounded  by  30,000 
thirty  of  whom  were  beheaded  to  prevent  well  disciplined  troops,  and,  at  the  same 
"      "                         '  time,  engaged  in  forming  a  naval  force. 

His  father,  Alexis,  desirous  to  trade  with 

youth  of  Peter,  became  constantly  more  Persia  by  means  of  the  Caspian  sea,  had 

assuming:  her  name  was  finally  subscribed  procured  a  ship  to  be  built  by  some  Dutch 

to  die  imperial  ukases  with  those  of  the  shipwrights,  which  arrived  at  Astrachan, 

two  czare,  and  her  image  was  stamped  on  but  was  there  burned  by  the   Cossacks, 

the  reverse  of  the  coins.    Peter,  mean-  and  of  the  crew  only  two,  one  of  whom 

while,  was  silently  developing  his  manly  was  tbe  gunner,  Karsten  Brand,  reiurn- 

and  warlike  spirit.   He  formed  two  com  pa-  ed  to  Moscow,     Brand  now  became  Pe- 

lue*  of  eoldiersfrom  the  youne menof  his  (era   principal  ship-builder,  and,  in  IKK), 

the  emperor  sailed  to  Archangel  in  his 
a  young  own  ship,  the  St.  Peter,  to  purchase 
Lefort,  (q.  v.)  Sophia  considered  this  clothes  for  his  army.  In  1794,  he  entcr- 
amusement  as  well  calculated  to  remove  ed  Archangel  with  several  Russian  Tos- 
her brother  from  state  affairs,  and  heard  eels,  and  appointed  prince  Romanadow- 
with  pleasure  of  the  excesses  in  which  ski  admiral  of  tbe  fleet.  Regarding  com- 
Peter  and  his  favorites  indulged.  But  the  meree  ae  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
accomplished  and  enthumasuc  Lefort  was  the  civilization  of  his  subjects,  he  enst  hie 
instilling'  a  large  amount  of  valuable  eyes  upon  the  Black  and  Baltic  seas,  into 
knowledge  into  the  mind  of  the  inouisi-  which  the  great  rivers  of  bis  empire  emo- 
tive czar,  in  whom  the  early  instructions  tied  themselves.  Being  at  war  with  the 
of  Sotow  (an  experienced  diplomatist),  Porte,  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  the 
and  Francis  'Iirouiermann  (a  German  outlet  of  the  Don ;  at  this  point,  he  wish- 
",  and  the   lessons  of  his  ed  to  conquer  Azopb,  to  procure  an  em 


r,  bad  already  laid  a  solid  foundation    porium  on  the  Black  sea.     In  July,  18B5, 
"  '  ■  'he  commenced   tbe  attack   by  bud,  but 


for  the  improvement  of  his  mind  and 
vol.  X. 
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bood  found  it  necessary  to  change  die  ing  pamod  hint  unobserved ;  be  earned 

storming   to  ■  blockade.    Id  the  mean  every  thing  to  be  explained  to  lam,  and 

time,  be  hastened  buck  to  Moscow,  em-  even  performed  several  surgical  operations, 

braced  his  dying  brother  Ivan,  and  furnish-  The  petition  of  the  Jews  of  Holland  to  he 

ed  bis  subjects,  who  were  Buffering  from  received  into  his  country  be  refused.    He 

the  bad  crops,  with  com  from  Riga  and  vh  induced,  by  his  love  for  the  sea,  to 

Dantztc,  in  Russian  snipe.    At  the  same  accept  the  invitation  of  king  William  III 


time,   he  collected  skilful  engineers  and  to  visit  London.     Here  Peter  resided  in 

artillerists  from  Austria,  Brandenburg  and  the  royal  ship-yard,  and  often  declared 

Holland,  am)  introduced  greater  unifonui-  that,  if  be  were  not  czar  of  Russia,  be 

ty  into  the  army,  of  which  the  bcisrAlexii  would  be  an  English  admiral.    He  took 


yard,  si 


The  new  ship-  &c  He  received  *  doctorate  from  the 
■1,  at  Woronesch,  on  the  Don,  furnished  university  of  Oxford,  and,  after  a  stay  of 
i,  as  early  aa  1896,  with  a  fleet  of  33  three  months,  went  through  Holland  and 
galleys,  two  gaUeaasea,  and  four  fire-ships,  Dresden  to  Vienna.  But  an  insurrection 
with  which  he  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet,  of  the  Strelitzee  induced  him  to  hasten 
in  sight  of  Azonh.  All  relief  by  sea  be-  borne,  and  he  arrived  at  Moscow  Sept. 
ing  now  cut  oft,  he  pushed  the  siege  with  4,  1688.  The  insurrection  had  already 
renewed  vigor,  and  in  two  months  (July  been  suppressed  by  Gordon ;  but  Peter 
39)  the  Russians  entered  Asaph.  To  se-  erected  a  bloody  tribunal ;  every  day  of 
cure  tbe  possession  of  this  Key  to  the  the  succeeding  month  saw  the  blood  of 
Black  sea,  Peter  ordered  fifty -five  ships  the  rebels  flow;  and  as  there  were  the 
of  war  to  be  built,  and  a  canal  to  be  con-  strongest  reasons  to  suspect  his  sister  So- 
strueted  connecting  the  Volga  and  the  phia  of  being  the  author  of  this  disturo- 
Don,  and  Bent  a  number  of  the  young  ance,  he  caused  twenty-eight  gibbets  to 
nobles  to  Italy  and  Holland,  to  learn  the  be  erected,  and  130  of  the  conspirators  to 
art  of  ship-building,  and  to  Germany  to  be  executed  before  her  monastery ;  and 
become  acquainted  with  military  disci-  three  of  them,  who  had  drawn  up  a  po- 
ntine. After  having  suppressed  (Feb.  12,  tition  to  Sophia,  were  hung  before  the 
1697)  a  conspiracy  of  the  Strelitzea  and  windows  of  her  cell,  with  the  petitions  in 
several  noblemen  against  hia  life,  in  which  their  hands.  Five  hundred  avere  baniah- 
he  displayed  much  personal  courage,  he  ed;  tbe  corps  of  the  Strelitzea  was  abolish- 
tnvsuad  in  foreign  countries.  The  affairs  ed,  and  the  last  remains  Anally  became 
of  the  government,  during  his  absence,  extinct  in  Aatrachan  in  1705.  It  was 
were  committed  to  prince  Romanadowski  probably  merely  from  personal  dislike 
and  three  boiara ;  and  the  Strelitzee  were  that  he  accused  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who 
dispersed  throughout  the  country,  lose-  vras  impatient  of  his  amours,  of  being  en- 

cure  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  gaged  

He  set  out  on  hie  celebrated  journey  in  Uhed 
April,  1697,  travelling,  not  in  tne  charac- 
ter of  czar,  but  aa  a  member  ~'~~ 


Suzdal,  where  she  was  obliged 
to  take  the  veil,  under  the  name  of  Helm. 
To  reward  hie  faithful  adherents,  he  estab- 


bassy,  which  was  to  rkat  foreign  courts,  lished  the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  August 

"    "      '  30, 1698,  which  Golowin  was  the  first  to 
receive.    The  death  of  his  favorite  Lefort 

(countries  then    belonging   to  Sweden),  andof  Gordon  plunged  bim  into  the  deep- 

Braudenburg,  Hanover  and  Westphalia,  he  eat  grief.    Menzikofffq.  v.),  who  rose  from 

arrived  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  worked,  obscurity  by  his  talents  and  activity,  now 

incoarn&,w  a  Dutch  ship-yard.  Prom  Am-  became  the  favorite  of  Peter.    He  sup- 

stordam,hewenttoueviusgeofSaerdarn,  plied  the  place  of  the  Strelitzee  by  twen- 

wheretM  appeared  in  tbe  dress  of  his  own  ty-aevea  new  regiments  of  infantry,  and 

country,  and  caused  himself  to  be  enrolled  two  of  dragoons  (in  all  33,029  men),  who, 

among  the  workmen,  under  the  name  of  within  three  months,  were  disciplined  and   ' 

Pda- MUhaeloff.    Here  he  lived  in  a  little  brought  into  marching  order.    Nothing  but 

hut  for  seven  weeks,  made  his  own  bed,  merit  and  length  of  services  waa  regarded 

and  prepared  his  own  food,  corresponded  in  the  appointment  of  officers.    Peter  de- 

with  his  ministers  at  home,  and  labored  at  voted  himself  with  incessant  activity  to  the 

the  same  time  in  ship-building.    He  then  internal  regulation  of  his  empire,  which 

returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  superintend-  assumed,  by  degrees,  the  appearance  of  a 

ed  the  building  of  a  ship  of  war  of  sixty  new  creation.    The  manner  of  collecting 

guns,  which  ha  son!  to  Archangel.   Noth-  the  public  tares  was  simplified;  the  Oct- 
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mm  coetumo  m  introduced ;  beards  be-  from  which  ho  superintended  hie  new 

gan  to  disappear;  the  numerous  retinue  work.    Hay  37,  1703,  the  foundation  of 

of  the   boiais  was   dimhuahed;  foreign  the  fortress  wna  laid,  which  the  czar  called 

travel  was  in  a  manner  necessary  to  ee-  St.  PtUnburg.     The   work  was   com- 

cure  the  prince's  favor;  printing  BW—  menced  under  (he  direction  of  an  Italian 

were  set  up,  and  useful  works  introduced;  architect,  and  20,000  men,  from  every  part 

schools  were  established  in  all  the  large  of  the  empire,  were  soon  employed  upon 

towns ;  and  new  ecclesiastical  institutions  iL    While  encaged  in  this  work,  be  deter- 

organized.    When  the  patriarch  Adrian  mined  to  build  a  city,  which  should  serve 

died,  at  Moscow,  in  1700,  the  czar  left  as  a  commercial  emporium,  to  connect 

this  office,  but  Hole  inferior  in  authority  Russia  with  the  rest  of  Europe.     In  four 

to  the  papal,  unfilled.    The  armistice  of  months,  the  fortress  of  Sl  Petersburg 

t  ...         ......     ...  .   t.   ..  '-'-'   l- --y  wns also  grade 

I 

longed  (1700)  to  thirty  yean ;  but,  at  the  homes,  settled  here, 


stipulated 


between  Russia  and  Turkey,  completed,  and  the  city  was  also  gradually 
n  the  peace  of  Carlovitza,  be-  rising.  Many  of  the  workmen,  unwilling 
Pone  and  Austria,  was  pro-  to  undertake  the  long  journey  to  then 
""■■'■■  .......  ....  i        wBew  •' L" 


ling 

heir 


tune,  war    was    declared    against  aides  welcomed  by  the  czar,  as  they  were 

Sweden.    Patkul  (q.  v.)  had  now  matured  serviceable  in  erecting  houses    for   the 

the  alliance  of  the  czar  with  Augustus,  rich.     Many  Swedes,  Finns  and  Livoni- 

king  of  Poland,  and  no  indications  of  ana,  driven   from   home   by  war,  eager 

good  will  on  the  part  of  the  young  Charles  ]y  hastened  to  the  new  city,  where  they 

of  Sweden,  could  divert  Peter  from  received  the  land  in  their  own  right ;  so 

'    is.     (See  Abrtnem  War.)     Peter  that,  in  two  yean  (1705),  besides  Vaaitt  ■ 

Ihgria,andaUackedNarva.   The  Ostrov,   where   the    first  private  houses 

young  king  of  Sweden  (see  CkarU*  XII)  were  built,  the  inland   of  St  Petersburg 

J- - '=  '    --'     •■"■■-■■'    •«"*«*  — J  the  admiralty  quarter  were  settled. 

_  ..,  ,__j   Pdertburg.)     Under  the  direction 

30, 1700.     This  defeat  did  not  shake  the  of  Menzikoff;  the  fortress  of  Cronscblot 


occupied  In 

young  king  ,...._ 

flew  to  its  relief,  and   defeated   38,006  and  the  admiralty  quarter  were  c 

with  6000  Swedes,  November,  (See   PtUnburr.)     Under  the  direction 

This  defeat  did  not  shake  the  of  Menzikoff;  the  fortress  of  Cronscblot 

resolution  of  Peter.    "  I  know,"  said  be,  arose  from  the  sea,  at  a  abort  distance,  for 

"  that  the  Swedes  will  often  defeat  us,  but  the  protection  of  Petersburg.    More  than 

we  are  learning.    Our  turn  to  conquer  8000  hones,  and  aa  many  men,  perished 

will  come  at   last."     Fresh  troops  were  in  the  labor  of  transporting  the  materials 

immediately  assembled,  arms  were  pro-  for  building;  but  in  March  of  the  follow 

vided,  and  the  victory  of  the  Russians  over  ing  year,  the  cannons  thundered  from  too 

the  Swedes  on  the  Embach  (Jan.  1, 1702),  walla  of  CronschtoL    In  the  mean  time, 

laid  the  first  foundation  for  their  future  Austria,  Holland  and  England  made  every 
triumphs.      Noteburg    (which     received  .  exertion  to  destroy  the  alliance  of  Peter 

from  Peter  the  name  of  SchiustrSna-g)  and  with  Augustus  of  Poland.     Charles  left 

Mariennurg  were  taken ;  among  the  in-  bis  great  enemy  in  the  heart  of  Livonia, 

habitants  of  the  latter,  who  were  carried  and  marched  to  Saxony  to  compel  Peter's 

into  Russia,  was    the  orphan  Catharine,  ally  to  abdicate  bis  throne.     Peter,  on  the 

(<j_y.)    After  a  triumphal  entry  into  Mob-  other  hand,  commenced  bis  r. 

tut 

>S 

[    up     ft ,  , 

f  the  new  docks,  at  the  influx  of  destroyed  under  the  walls  of  Pultawa(  July 


r,  and  a  short  delay  at  Woronez,  Pe-    tiona  by  the  destruction  of  a  Swedish 

rikoff  had  been    Dorpat,  Narva  and  Ivangorod  were  cap- 
throwing'  up   fortifications    for  the    pro-    lured,  and  the  Swedish  army  was  finally 


ter  returned  to  the  theatre  of  the  war    tillu  of  thirteen  ships    on  take  Peipus. 
n  the  Baltic,  where  Menzikoff  had  been    Dorpat,  Narva  and  Ivangorod  were  cap- 


same  purpose,  on  the  first  of  May,  Peter  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in   the  army, 

took  Nyenschantz,  a  fortress  at  the  mouth  and  rear-admiral  in  the  fleet,  wrote  from 

of  the  Neva.     Four  days  after,  with  thirty  the  field  of  batdetoadmiral  Apraxhi  in  Pe- 

small  vessels,  on  board  of  which  he  served  teraburg — "Our  enemy  has  experienced 

aa  captain  of  bombardiers,  he  took  two  the  fate  of  Phaeton,  and  the  foundation 

Swedish  ships  of  war  at  the  mouth  of  the  of  our  city  on  the  Neva  is,  at  length,  firm." 

same  river.    To  reward  him  for  his  ser-  Peter  immediately  hastened  back  to  his 

view  on.  this  occasion,  admiral  Golowin  favorite  city  on  the  Neva,  where  be  made 

created  him  knight  of  Sl  Andrew.    As  preparations  to  connect  lake  Ladoga  with 

Nyenschantz  was  too  far  from  the  sea,  the  Wolga,   and  concluded  commercial 

and  not  sufficiently  secure,  Peter  deter-  treaties  with  France,. Italy  and  the  Henee- 

mined  to  construct  a  new  fort,  to  protect  atic  towns.    Having  celebrated  his  victory 

the  mouth  of  the  Neva.     He  here  built  a  by  a  triumphal  entry  into  Moscow,atidre- 

aman  wooden  hut,  in  the  Dutch  style,  organized  the  army,  consiatingof  33  regi- 
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rarnMofiiifantry,24ofravaIiy,and58,000  lation  of  the  senate  of  recency  to  Peters- 
garrison  troops,  he  commenced  his  cam-  burg  took  place  two  months  later.  InJunc 
paign  in  Livonia  and  Carelia,  which  ware  1713,  he  again  visited  Carlsbad,  with  hi  . 
conquered  in  1710.  The  Turks,  instigat-  wife.  After  having  taken  the  waters  three 
ed  byChadesXII.bnd,  meanwhile,  dec  lor-  weeks,  he  proceeded  to  his  army  in  Hol- 
ed war  against  him.  Peter  immediately  stein,  where  Sfeenbock,  the  Swedish  gen- 
eetablisbed  a  senate  to  administer  the  af-  eral,  had  obtained  some  successes  over  the 
fairs  of  the  empire,  and,  having  restored  Danes.  He  shut  up  thai  general  in  T6n- 
to  the  bishoprics  and  monasteries  the  prop-  ningen,  and  returned  to  Petersburg,  to  ef- 
erty  before  taken  from  them,  in  order  to  feet  the  conquest  of  Swedish  Finland,  and, 
gain  the  favor  of  the  clergy  and  the  na-  in  1713,  penetrated  beyond  Abo  to  Tarns- 
tion,  he  advanced  to  the-  Pruth,  opposite  thus,  while  the  Swedes  in  Tonningen 
the  camp  of  Mehemed,  the  grand-vizier,  were  compelled  to  surrender.  But  the 
The  soldiers  were  here  reduced  to  the  neutrality  of  Pomerania,  proposed  by 
greatest  extremes  from  want  of  provision,  Prussia,  and  consented  to  by  MenzikofT, 
and  their  condition  was  the  more  deepe-  thwarted  bis  plans :  for  this  act,  even  the 
rate  oo  account  of  the  defection  of  the  intercession  of  theczarina  weshardly  able 
prince  of  Walachia,  end  his  refusal  to  to  save  the  favorite  from  ruin.  Peter  eon- 
rurnieh  the  promised  supplies.  Peter,  tinued  his  efforts  to  improve  the  Russian 
nevertheless,  crossed  the  river, -but  was  marine;  but  he  was  obliged  to  submit 
forced  to  retreat,  and  his  exhausted  army  when  the  college  of  admiralty  refused  to 
was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  enemy,  promote  him  to  the  dignity  of  vice-admi- 
Poter  saw  nothing  before  him  but  csptivi-  ml,  ■  because  he  had  not  sufficiently  dis- 
ty  or  death.  He  was  delivered  from  this  tinguished  himself  at  sea,  to  be  preferred 
difficulty  by  his  new  wife,  Catharine  over  other  officers."  Hjschief  object  wna 
(whom  he  had  privately  married  in  1707,  now  to  merit  that  distinction.  Having  ob- 
and  declared  tus  lawful  wife  March  6,  tained  the  naval  victory  at  Twennunds, 
1711).  Assisted  by  the  field-marshal  and  completed  the  subjugation  of  Finland 
Scheremeteff,  she  sent  to  the  grand-vizier  by  the  subsequent  capture  of  the  fortress 
proposals  of  peace.  A  large  sum  of  of  Nyslot,  be  was  received,  on  his  trium- 
money.and  valuable  jewels,  with  promises  phal  entry  into  Petersburg,  try  the  vice- 
of  further  remittances,  all  without  the  czar  Romonadowski,  with  the  salutation, 
knowledge  of  Peter,  are  said  to  have  ac-  "  Hail,  vice-admiral !"  Perceiving  the  op- 
companic d  the  letter  of  Scheremeteff  to  pressions  exercised  by  the  nobility  upon 
the  grand-vizier.  During  ihistiuie,  Peter,  the  lower  classes,  be  established  a  board 
despairing  of  any  favorable  results  from  to  inquire  into  abuses.  The  investigation 
this  mission,  and  reduced  to  despondency,  ended  in  the  exile  to  Siberia  of  a  great 
wrote  to  the  senate  in  Moscow — "If  I  fall  number  of  civil  officers  from  the  first  to 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  consider  me  the  third  rank,  and  strict  provisions 
no  longer  as  your  sovereign,  and  obey  no  against  future  abuses.  He  did  not  con- 
commands  which  shall  proceed  from  the  sider  it  prudent  to  attempt  to  abolish  slave, 
place  of  my  confinement  though  it  should  ry  for  the  present.  He  repaired  the  day- 
be  signed  by  my  own  hand.  If  1  perish,  astatione  which  the  *ar  bad  caused  in 
choose  the  worthiest  among  you  to  sue-  Ingria,  by  sealing  in  that  country  a  num- 
ceed  me."  July  23,  1711,  the  peace  of  ber  of  rich  peasants  from  the  interior  of 
Hus  wss  concluded,  in  spite  of  all  the  op-  Russia.  He  exercised  the  greatest  pro- 
position of  count  Poaiatuwski,  the  agent  denceinregurd  tothereligious  contests  be- 
of  Charles  XII.  Peter  purchased  his  own  tween  the  Roskolnicks  (those  of  the  ancient 
safety,  and  that  of  his  army  and  empire,  faith)  and  the  Orthodox,  but  was  obliged 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Azoph.  (See  Ruttia,  to  put  to  death  s  Roakolnick,  who  sought 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire.)  Cnntemir,  to  obtain  a  martyrt  crown  by  oasnaainanng 
prince  of  Moldavia,  whom  Peter  refused  the  czar.  Events  of  this  nature  increased 
to  give  up  on  any  condition,  followed  the  Peter's  aversion  to  Moscow,  and  confirmed 
czar,  and  continued  to  receive  from  him  a  his  determination  to  make  Petersburg  the 
pension  until  his  death,  twelve  years  af-  capital  of  the  empire.  All  his  commercial 
terwards.  He  now  applied  himself  with  ordinances,  and  bis  measures  for  the 
great  activity  to  the  prosecution  of  the  growth  and  embellishment  of  the  city, 
war  in  Pomerania  against  Sweden.  To  were  directed  to  this  object.  In  the  midst 
restore  his  health,  he  went  to  Carlsbad,  in  "  of  these  plans,  he  was  informed  that 
the  summer  of  1711,  and,  on  his  return  to  Charles  XII  had  returned,  and  was  now 
Moscow,  pubUclysolemnizedbiemorriage  in  Stralsund.  But  as  this  headstrong 
with  Catharine  (Feb.  19,1713).  Thetrans-  prince  refused  to  consent  to  the  neutrality 
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of  Poroenmia,  and  thus  offended  Extend  volved  in  the  guilt  of  Alexia,  wen  exe- 

as  well  as  Holland,  bo  prepared  for  the  cuted  with  great  cruelty.     Peter  treated 

csar  the  way  to  new  ana  easy  conquests,  with  equal  severity  tbe  noblea  who  op- 

Stralsund  was  taken  December  33, 1715,  pressed  the   people,  and   did  not  even 

by  the  Prussians  and  Danes,  without  the  spare  bis  favorites  Meimkoff  and  Aprarin. 

aid  of  Peter;  and  in  the  first  impulse  of  He  endeavored  to  introduce  a  more  regu- 

angur,  the  czar  was  on  the  point  of  aiding  lar  admin  titration  of  justice  by  the  insti- 

with  Charles,  because  hie  troops  were  re-  tubon  of  tbe  colleges  of  the  govern ments, 

fined    admittance  into    the    works,  and  and  a    legislative  committee,  taking  tbe 

were  even  driven  back  by  force.     Before  code  of  hia  rather,  Alexis,'  for  the  bans  of 

his  visit  to  Pyrmont  for  the  recovery  of  his  new  system.     A  commercial   college 

hie  health,  he  agreed  with  tbe   king  of  was  also   erected,  and    the    commercial 

Denmark  upon  a  landing  at  Schonen ;  in  class  treated  with  distinction.    His  amuse- 

pursuance  of  which,  he  went  to  Copen-  ments  consisted  in  ornamenting  his  capi- 

bagen.      Four   fleets,   Russian,   Daniab,  tel,  collecting  a  cabinet  of  natural  cu- 

Engtiabj  and  Dutch,  were  united,  forming  riosities,  encouraging  art,  and  raising  the 

a  squadron  of  80  sail,  partly  to  cover  the  tone  of  society;  he,  likewise,  provided 


disembarkation  at  Schonen,  and  partly  to  amusements  for  tbe  court  and  people,  by 

make    head  against    tbe    Swedish   fleet,  public  shows,  masquerades,  &c.  (among 

which  was  cruising  in  tbe  Baltic.    The  which  the  papal  election,  intended  to  ex- 

eotnmandof  the  combined  fleet  wasunan-  pose  the   head   of  the  Roman  church  to 

imonaly  committed  to  the  czar;  and  he  ridicule,    waa    particularly    remarkable). 

convoyed  100  merchant  vessels,  lying  in  Peter  now  landed  troops  on  almost  every 

the  sound,  by  tbe  fleet  of  Sweden.    The  point  of  the  Swedish  coast,  and  com- 

krading  at  Schonen  was  abandoned   by  rnenced  a  war  of  devastation,  never  to  be 

the  advice  of  the  Russian  generals ;  this  forgotten  in  tbe  annals  of  that  country, 

excited   suspicions  in  the  mind  of  the  Jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  Russia 

Danish  king,  and  Peter  left  Denmark  and  united  Poland,  Prussia  and  Denmark  with 

took  possession  of  Mecklenburg.    For  the  Sweden.     But    Peter   resisted  all,  and 

accomplishment  of  certain  political  plana,  maintained  hia  dignity  in  a  dispute  with 

be  undertook  a  journey  to  Holland  and  Austria.    Rebanished  the  Jesuits  from  the 

France,   towards  the  end  of  1716.      In  empire,  because  they  meddled  with  affairs 

Amsterdam,  besides  tbe  naval  and  com'  in  which  they  had  no  concern,  and  pre- 

mercial  objects  of  bis  visit,  he  also  attend-  pared  for  a  conflict  with   England.     In 

ed  to  all  the  subjects  of  art  and   science.  1719,  all  the  English  merchants  in  Russia 

Hia  wife,  who  visited  him  after  her  deKv-  were  arrested,  and  threatened  with  the 

ery  in  February,  1717,  remained  at  the  seizure  of  their  property.    Peter  was  now 

Hague,  while  Peter,  in  the  beginning  of  called  to  endure  tbe  severest  trials,  in  the 

April,  went  through  Brabant  to    Paris,  death  of  Scheremeteff,  his  companion  in 

where  be  visited  all  the  literary,  military,  arras,  and  {on  tbe  25th  of  April,  old  style) 

mechanical  and  other  institution)!  and  col-,  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Peter  Pelrowitscb, 

lections  of  art,  &c,  and  concluded  a  treaty  his  son  by  Catharine,  bom  November  8, 

of  amity  and  commerce  with  France,  in  1717.    Tbe  czar  remained  alone  for  three 

behalf  of  himself  and  Prussia.  His  main  days  and  three  nights  after  the  death  of 

object,  tbe   separation   of  France   from  his  son,  without  food  or  drink ;  fears  were 

England,  and   nis  designs  on   Meek  ten-  at  length  entertained  for  his  lift.     But  ho 
burg,  were  Dot  accomplished.     In  Octo-  '  resumed  his  firmness,  and  one  of  hia  first 

bar,  1717,  be  rammed  to  Petersburg,  and  measures  was  the  institution  of  the  *  boly 

instituted    investigations  into  charges  of  directing  synod,"  designed  to  put  an  end 

abuses  and  acts  of  oppression.    Prince  to  the  hierarchy.    (See  Greek  CAarcft.)  In 

Wolkonaki,  the  governor  of  Archangel,  1 720,  Sweden  waa  again  devastated ;  the 

was  shot,  and  military  courts  were  com-  Swedish  king  having  resolved  on  the  inva- 

miminnnd    to   inquire    into   accusations  sion  of  Finland,  with  tbe  aid  of  an  Eng- 

against  others.    He  then  went  to  Moscow,  lishfleet  Peter,however,contmuedhiane- 

to  judge  his  only  son,  Alexis  (q.  v.),  who  godations,  white  be  prepared  for  action, 

was  condemned  to  death  by  the  high  of-  and  directed  tbe  construction  of  tire  port 

fleers  of  the  empire.     Though  pardoned  of  Royerwick.    At  length  a  third  expedi- 

abortry  after,  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  the  tion  against  tbe  Swedish  coasts,  mccess- 

agrauion  into  which  tbe  trial  and  sentence  fully  conducted  by  Peter  in  1731,  in  spite 

had  thrown  him.    At  hia  funeral,  which  of  tbe  English  fleet,  led  to  the  peace  of 

was  solemnized  with  great  pomp,  the  czar  NyM&dt  (August  30,  1731,  old  style),  by 

melted    """    tesra.     Many  persona,  in-  which    Livonia,  Eathonis,  Ingria,    witn 
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Wiburg  and  Kexbolm,  "ere  ceded  to  July  12, 1734,  Peter  again  conducted  a  fleet 
Russia.  But  the  duke  of  Holstein,  whom  against  Sweden,  to  enforce  his  claimi  oa 
ho  bad  promised  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  behalf  of  the 
Sleswick,  waa  made  the  victim  of  political  ■  duke  ofHolstein:  having  ejected  this  pur- 
'  expediency.  Thus,  after  twenty-one  years,  poee,  Peter  returned  to  Cronstadt,  where  be 
the  northern  war  waa  concluded  without  celebrated  by  a  splendid  parade  the  creation 
exhausting  the  resources  of  Peter,  and  the  of  hiannvy,whichnowcon6igtedof41abU» 
power  of  Russia  waa  fixed  upon  an  im-  of  war,  with  2106catinonsand  14^*60  sailors. 
movable  basis.  The  czar  celebrated  the  This  great  monarch  employed  the  last 
peace  by  thanksgivings  and  festivals,  and  yean  of  his  life  in  providing  against  the 
a  general  pardon  (murdeters  and  irre-  inundations,  to  which  Petersburg  was  ex- 
elaimable  highwaymen  only  excepted),  and  posed  in  the  autumn;  in  continuing  the  - 
byaremissionofeiltheclaimsafthecrowit  Ladoga  canal,  and  in  the  erection  of  an 
previous  to  1717.  The  senate  and  the  academy  of  sciences  (Feb.  1, 1735).  Ha 
holy  synod  requested  him,  in  the  name  turned  nil  attention  next  to  theexamina- 
of  the  nation,  to  accept  the  titles  of"  father  tion  and  punishment  of  state  criminals;  to 
of  his  country,  and  emperor  of  all  the  the  promotion  of  the  labors  of  the  legiala- 
Russias,  with  the  surname  of  the  Great."  rive  body ;  the  establishment  of  die  order 
He  was  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  grand  of  Alexander- Newsky  ;  the  improvement 
celebration  of  the  peace,  Oct.  32,  1721.  of  the  condition  of  the  monks ;  the  ben- 
Thin  title  was  immediately  acknowledged  iahment  of  the  Capuchins  from  Rusais. ; 
by  Prussia,  Holland  and  Sweden,  and,  at  a  and  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  Sw» 
later  period,  by  all  the  other  powers.  To  den.  He  also  betrothed  his  favorite  daugh- 
prerent  his  great  creation  from  falling  to  ter  Anna  to  the  duke  of  Holsteiti,  Not. 
pieces  in  weak  or  incompetent  hands,  be  34, 1734,  having  already  placed  the  crows: 
decreed  (Feb.  5, 1733),  that  the  sovereign  upon  the  head  of  his  wife,  Catharine,  on 
of  Russia  should  have  full  power  to  elect  the  18th  of  the  preceding  Hay,  in  token 
his  successor,  and  to  change  this  appoint-  of  his  love  and  gratitude.  He  likewise 
ment,  if  he  should  see  fit.  By  the  new  provided  thai  an  education  should  be 
judicial  organization,  it  was  provided  that  given  to  the  surviving  son  of  the  unhappy 
ho  actual  senator  should  ait  in  a  court  of  Alexis,  such  as  would  become  a  future 
justice,  and  no  president  of  a  court  of  jus-  emperor  of  Russia. ,  But  Peter  had  long 
tiee  in  the  senate.    The  emperor  now  un-  felt  his  strength  declining,  from  the  pains 


demote  tut  long  meditated  expedition  to     he  bad  Buffered  through  the  strangury,  e 
Persia,  to  secure  the  Russian  trade  on  the    suite  1733:  hence  the  gloom,  alternating 
Caspian  sea.    In  17)5, 1716  and  1719,  he    with  violent  bursts  of  passion,  to  which 


had  sent  experienced  naval  officers  to  ex-  he  became  subject;  and  to  this,  perhaps, is 
amine  thisseaauditscoasu,and to  boldves-  to  be  ascribed  the  execution  of  Mons,  first 
sola  necessary  foe  an  expedition  inreadiness.  chamberlain,  and  favorite  of  the  empress 
In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  he  took  Der-  Catharine ;  the  reason  assigned  for  which 
bent,  and  built  several  fortified  towns,  WSJ  neglect  of  duty,  bribery,  &c.  Late  in 
which  he  peopled  with  Cossacks  of  the  the  autumn  of  1724,  going  to  visit  the  foree, 
Don.  The  domestic  confusions  in  Persia  and  manufactory  of  arms  at  Systerbeck, 
compelled  the  shah  to  yield,  and  by  the  be  saw  a  boat  filled  with  soldiers  and 
treaty  of  Sept.  13, 1733  (to  which  the  Porte  sailors  stranded,  and  sent  a  shallop,  which 
likewise  assented  July  8,  1734),  to  cede  did  not  succeed  in  getting  it  off;  deter- 
to  Russia  the  cities  of  Derbent  and  Baku,  mined  to  gain  his  end,  he  set  out  for  the 
with  their  territory,  and  the  provinces  spot  himself,  and,  as  his  vessel  could  not 
Ghilan,  Mazandemn  and  Astarabsd.  After'  quite  reach  the  spot,  he  leaped  into  the 
his  return,  Dec.  36,  1723,  he  instituted  water  and  waded  to  the  boat,  which  hn 
new  examinations  for  maladministration,  aided  in  getting  off.  But  the  cold  which 
The  vice-chancellor  SchaffirofE  one  of  he  caught  rendered  his  condition  extreme- 
his  favorites,  was  condemned  to  death,  but,  ly  dangerous.  He  celebrated  the  new 
on  the  scaffold,  bis  punishment  was  com-  year,  1725,  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
muted  to  banishment.  Menzikoff  waa  chose  a  new  antipope,  and  ordered  the 
sentenced  to  pay  300,000  roubles  into  the  demolition  of  the  superfluous  chapels, 
exchequer;  ha  wasdeprivedof  alarge  part  and  the  removal  of  the  images.  A  sur- 
of  his  income,  and  flogged  bv  the  empe-  gical  operation  gave  him  no  relief ;  his 
ror'i  own  hand :  for  the  infliction  of  this  pain  often  deprived  him  of  reason.  In 
punishment,  Peter  used  his  dufriha(scane  his  intervals  of  sanity,  be  was  soothed 
of  thick  Spanish  reed).  Several  others  with  the  consolations  of  religion,  by  The- 
wers  disgraced  or  flogged,  or  heavily  fined,  optionee,  archbishop  of  Ptaskow.    In  one 
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•f  then  intervals,  he  granted  full  pardon  said,  killed  at  Ropscba,  a  seat  of  count 

la   Menzikoff,   at  the   earnest  desire   of  Rasumofftky,  July  14  (3  old  style),  1763: 

Catharine.     He  expressed  a  wish  to  apeak  [See  Orioff.) 

whs  his  favorite  daughter,  Anno  ;  but  Piteb,  St.,  Church  or.  (See  ibme.) 
when  she  came,  the  emperor  was  speech-  Peteb,  the  apostle  (whose  origins! 
leas.  He  expired  February  8,  1725,  in  the  name  was  Simon),  was  a  Galilean  fisher  - 
anon  of  his  wife,  who  bad  not  left  him  for  man  from  Betbgaida.  His  brother  An- 
three  nights.  Peter  was  53  fears  of  age,  drew,  having  been  received  by  Jesus 
oud,  according  to  bis  physicians,  might  among  his  disciples,  introduced  Simon  to 
have  lived  40  more,  if  he  had  not  so  long  the  divine  instructor.  He  promptly  re- 
concealed  his  disorder.  Peter  was  a  man  solved  to  leave  sit  and  follow  Jesus,  at 
of  powerful  and  original  genius,  who  did  whose  command  he  had  made  a  most  re- 
eveiy  thing  himself,  and-  was  never  the  markable  draught  of  fishes.  After  this 
instrument  of  others.  His  ardor  was  event,  we  find  him  always  among  the  fol- 
joined  with  prudence,  resolution,  and  a  lowers  of  Christ,  and  one  of  his  most  con- 
generous humanity.  His  violent  passions  fidential  disciples.  From  the  firmness  of 
and  sensual  excesses  were  the  fruits  of  his  faith,  Jesus  named  him  Cephat  (in 
the  barbarism  of  his  nation,  bis  imperfect  Greek,  Pttrot),  a  rock,  and  bestowed  upon 
education  and  uncontrolled  power.  On  bim  peculiar  marks  of  affection ;  yet  be 
the  centennial  celebration  of  his  accession  never  gave  him  any  superiority  over  the 
to  the  throne,  an  equestrian  monument  by  other  apostles,  as  the  Roman  Catholics 
Falconet,  representing  him  at  full  speed  maintain,  nor  did  Peter  himself  ever  assume 
springing  up  a  rock,  with  his  hand  extend-  it.  On  the  contrary,  Jesus  reminded  him, 
ed,  and  the  inscription  Petro  Prino,  Calhn-  mtbeirpresenee^fbis&ults.sridhisimpet- 
raw  Svwnda,  MDCCLXXXII,  was  ex-  uoaity;  and,  in  the  last  dreadful  night  before 
posed  to  view  in  Petersburg.  Voltsira  the  crucifixion,  Peter  encountered  the  re- 
wrote the  life  of  Peter.  proving  look  of  his  master,  whom  he  had 

Petes  II,  emperor  of  Russia,  grand-  followed  at  a  distance  to  the  houseof  the 

eon  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  son  of  Alexis,  high  priest,  and  there  basely  denied,  from 

ascended  the  throne  in  consequence  of  fear  of  punishment.    Repentance  for  this 

the  will  of  Catharine  I  (q.  v.),  in  1727,  crime  purified  and  strengthened  his  noble' 

when  but  thirteen  years  old.    He  died  in  heart,  which  glowed  with  a  warm  love  of 

1730,  of  the  small  pox,  and  was  succeeded,  Jesus.     His  Zealand  eloquence  made  him 

by  Anna  Ivsnowna.  (q.  v.)  often  the  speaker  in  behalf  of  his  fellow 

Pbteb.  Ill  (Fedrowitch) ;  emperor  of  apostles  on  important  occasions;  as,  for  in- 
Russia.  As  the  male  line  of  the  Roma-  stance,  at  the  feast  of  pentecost,  after  the 
□offs  ceased  with  Peter  II,  the  empress  ascension  of  Christ,  where  Peter  had  the 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  I  and  Oaths-  boldness  to  preach  the  gospel  publicly,  for 
rioe  1,  agreeably  to  theorderof  succession  the  first  time,  and  converted  several 
enjoined  by  her  father,  appointed  Charles  thousands  by  his  powerful  eloquence  ; 
Peter  Ulricb,  duke  of  Holstetn-Gottorp,  and  before  the  Jewish  council,  where  he 
son  of  her  sister  Anna  Petrowna  and  the  defended  the  new  faith.  His  opinions 
duke  of  Holstein,  her  successor,  in  1742;  had  great  influence  in  the  Christian 
and,  in  1745,  she  married  bim  to  the  prin-  churches;  and,  on  bis  proposal,  the  apos- 
eess  Sophia  Augusta,  of  Anholt-Zerbst  (at  ties  and  elders  of  the  first  synod  at  Jeru- 
a  later  period  the  famous  Catharine  III  salem  resolved  that  a  conformity  to  the 
Peter  III  ascended  the  throne  in  1762.  laws  of  Moees  should  not  be  required  of 
His  first  step  was  a  reconciliation  with  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity.  Pe- 
Frederic  II,  to  whom  he  restored  the  con-  ter  probably  travelled  through  several 
quered  kingdom1  of  Prussia  Proper,  and  countries  of  Middle  and  Western  Asia,  as 
sent  15,000  men  to  assist  him.  He  eslab-  a  teacher  of  Christianity;  but  the  tradition 
lished  some  salutary  laws ;  but  a  conspire-  that  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  crucified 
cy  broke  out,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  there,  in  the  year  67,  rests  only  on  the 
after  a  reign  of  six  months.  His  predilec-  legends  of  the  Roman  church,  on  which, 
tioo  for  the  people  of  Holstein ;  his  at-  also,  the  pope  rests  his  claims  to  be  con- 
tempts to  establish  Prussian  tactics,  and  sidered  the  successor  of  this  apostle.  The 
to  overthrow  the  privileges  of  the  great,  two  Epistles  of  Peter,  in  the  new  Testa- 
had  made  him  numerous  enemies.  This  merit,  were  written  in  Greek,  and  directed 
conspiracy  broke  out  in  the  night  of  July  to  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  In  tlteir 
8,  in  176%  (See  Catharine  II.)  He  abdi-  style,  and  in  the  exposition  of  doctrines, 
eated  the  throne  Jury  10,  but  could  not  they  bear  strongmorksof  hisardentmind, 
save  bis  lift  by  this  means.    He  was,  it  is  hurrying  from  thought  to  thought,  care- 
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lutein  expression,  but  animated  and forci-  ker, an  seven]  of  his  lelten. — Sir  Walter 

bis.  Scott  has  been  Mid  to  be  preparing  a  Life 

Pkter    the    Hermit;  an  enthusiastic  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

monk  of  Amiens,  who,  about  the  close  of  pETfcuomocM,     Bum  or     or.      (See 

the  eleventh  century,  roused  Europe  to  Murtk,  Herbert.) 

the  first  crusade,  (q.  v.)    Peter,  who  had  Pktkre&o,  or  Firnuto  ;    a.    small 

made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  instigated  piece  of  ordnance  uaad  on  board  ships 

bj  the  difficulties'  he  had  undergone,  flew,  for  the  discharging  of  nails,  broken  iron, 

at  his  return,,  to  pope  Martin  the  Second,  or  partridge-ahot,  on  an  enemy  attempting 

and,  under  the  auspices  of  that  pontiff,  to  board.    They  an  generally  open  at  the 

preached  to  an  assembly  of  more  than  breech,  and  their  chamber  made  to  take 

4000  of  the  clergy,  with  30,000  laymen,'  out  to  be  loaded  that  way,  instead  of  at 

that  met  at  Piocenza,  the  wild  project  of  the  muzzle. 

driving  the  Mohammedans  from  Jeruaa-  Peters,  Hugh,  ministerof  Salem,  Mbh- 
lem.  The  success  of  his  enthusiastic  sachusetts,  was  born  at  Fowey,  in  Corn- 
harangues  was  proportionate  to  the  bold-  wall,  England,  in  1599,  and,  in  1622,  took 
ness  of  his  scheme  and  the  ignorance  his  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Trinity 
of  his  auditors.  Peter  himself  led  the  college,  Cambridge.  After  obtaining  a 
way  through  Hungary,  at  the  head  of  an  license*  and  preaching  in  London,  with 
undisciplined  multitude  of  more  than  great  success,  he  removedtoHoIland,and, 
300,000  men,  a  comparatively  small  num-  several  yean  afterwards,  to  America,  on 
bar  of  whom  survived  to  reach  the  city,  account  of  his  non-conformity.  In  1636, 
Peter  distinguished  himself  by  his  person-  he  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
al  courage  at  the  storming'  of  the  holy  church  at  Salem,  and  remained  then  five 
city ;  and,  having  witnessed  the  accom-  yean.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  his 
plishinent  of  his  undertaking,  returned  attention  exclusively  to  spiritual  concerns, 
to  his  native  country,  when  he  founded  but  took  en  active  interest  in  mercantile 
the  abbey  of  Noirmoutier,  and  diedita  tint  end  civil  affairs;  he  assisted  in  reforming 
superior.  the  police  of  the  town;  suggested  the 

pETERBORonBH,ChftrlesMoniHimt,eari  plan  of  the  fishery,  and  of  the  coasting 

of,  son  of  lord  Mordaunt,  whom  he  sue-  and  foreign  voyages ;  procured  carpenters, 

ceeded  in  his  title  end  estate,  in  1675,  was  and  engaged  in  trade  with  great  success, 

engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Tangier,  in  In  1641,  he  went  to  England  on  a  mission 

1680,  in  which  he  served  with  distinction  to  procure  an  alteration  in  the  laws  of  ex- 

ugainat  the    Mohammedans.      He  went  cise  and  trade,  but  never  returned.     Dur- 

over  to  Holland  in  the  nign  of  James  II,  big  the  civil  war,  he  advocated  the  cause 

and,  entering  into  the  scheme  of  his  de-  of  parliament  by  hie  preaching,  and  was 

IhronemenL  returned  to  England  with  his  appointed  by  Cromwell  one  of  the   liccn- 

suecessor,  by  whom  he  was  created  earl  sen  of  ministers,  and  also  a  commissioner 

of  Monmouth,  and  appointed  first  com-  for  amending  the  laws,  though  totally  dis- 

mieaioner  of  the  treasury.     He  succeeded  qualified  for  such  employment.     Afterthe 

to  the   earldom   of  Peterborough  on  the  restoration,   he   was  tried  for  conspiring 

death  of  his  uncle,  in  1697,  and  was  sub-  with  Cromwell,  and  compassing  the  king  s 

'sequently  employed  as  commander  of  the  death,  and  was  executed  October  16, 1650, 

English  army  in  Spain,  in  the  war  of  the  eged  sixty-one  years,     He  is  accused  by 

Spanish  succession.     He  distinguished  Burnet  of  having  pressed  the  condemna- 

himself  greatly   by  his  courage,  activity  lion  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  but  be 

and  conduct  in  taking  Barcelona,  and  ob-  himself  declared,  in  his  win,  that  he  op- 

taining  many  other  advantages  over  the  posed  it.     He  was  a  man  of  no  learning, 

French,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  but  of  impetuous  zeal,  and  peculiar  native 

appointed  generalissimo  of  the  imperial  vigor  of  mind.    His  sermons,  several  of 

forces,  end   received   the   thanks  of  the  which  were  published,  produced  a  great 

British  parliament.  In  the  reign  of  George  effect  upon  the  populace  by  their  striking, 

I,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  though  vulgar  eloquence.     His  coarse  and 

received  the  appointment  of  general  of  familiar  images  never  failed  to  answer 

marines.    His  death  took  place  during  a  their  purpose ;  end  be  possessed  the  facul- 

voyege  to  Lisbon,  in  1735.    Lord  Peter-  ty  of  associating  bis  thoughts  in  such  a 

borough  wss  intimate  with  his  literary  manner  as  to  prevent  them  from  being 

contemporaries,  and  was  himself  a  writer  easily  forgotten. 

of  penny,  some  of  which  has  been  pub-  Peters,  Richard,  an  eminent  American 

fished.     In  the  Correspondence  of  the  judge  and  agriculturist,  was  born  near 

Countess  of  Suffolk,  edited  by  Mr.  Cro-  Philadelphia,  Aug.  22, 1744.   He  received 
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n  Philadelphia,  at  the  col-  hly,  any  one  of  bis  contemporaries  in  the 

lege  of  which  city  he  wn  graduated.  In  Dumber  and  felicity  of  his  ban  mob.  He 
enuring  into  active  life,  he  mt  a  good  wuin  exemplary  husband,  parent,  neigh- 
Latin  nnd  Greek  scholar,  and  acquainted  bor,  citizen  and  Christian, 
with  the  French  and  Gentian  languages.  Paul's,  St.  ;  one  of  the  largest  tribu- 
Ile  adopted  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  tary  riven  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  In 
which  be  obtained  early  and  considerable  course  if  in  the  Hiaeouri  Territory,  end  it 
success,  particularly  by  means  of  his  joins  the  Mississippi  at  the  alls  of  St  An- 
intrmate  knowledge  of  the  land  laws  of  the  thony.  The  length  of  the  St.  Peter1!  is 
commonwealth,  and  the  fluency  with  350  miles.  It  affords  good  navigation  for, 
which  be  spoke  German.    Even  in  his  boats,  is  150  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 

Couth,  he  was  distinguished  for  wit  and  has  15  feet  water, 

umor.    His  powers  of  pleasantry  were  Pbtkbiburo;  a  borough  and  port  of 

fait  even  by  the  Indians,  when  he  accoiu-  entry  in  Dinwiddle  county,  Virginia,  on 

ponied  a  delegation  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Appomattox.    It  is 

the  Six  Nations.    The  Indian  chiefs,  de-  just  below  the  falls  on  that  river,  twelve 

lighted  with  his  vivacity,  formally  adopted  miles  above  its  junction  with  James  river, 

him  into  their  tribes.    At  the  opening  of  at  City  Point ;  twenty-five  miles  aouth-by- 

tbe  American  revolution,  Mr.  Peters  be-  east  from  Richmond,  and  146  from  Wash- 

came  captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  ington;  1st.  37°  14'  N.;  Ion.  77°  W  W. 

but  was  soon  transferred  by  congress  to  The  river  is  navigable  to  this  place  for 

the  board  of  war,  in  which  he  continued  vessels  of  100  tons.    In  1815,  this  town 

anril  the  year  1781,  when  be  resigned  his  lost,  by  fire,  about  400  buildings.     It  has 

poet,  and  received  from  congress  a  vote  since  been  rebuilt  of  brick,  ana  the  new 

of  thanks  for  liis  services.  He  was  closely  bouses  are  principally  three  stories  high, 

connected  with  Robert  Morris  in  all  the  The  general  appearance  of  the  town  in- 

exertions  and  sacrifices  which  were  made  dicates  business,  wealth  and  enterprise, 

for  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  Amer-  and  it  is  of  the  first  class  of  towns  in  Vir- 

ican  army.     No  one  possessed  more  curi-  ginia.    The  town  contained  in  1830, 3440 

bus  and  instructive  anecdotes  of  the  dia-  whites,  2850  slaves,  and  3033  free  blacks 

tresses  and  trials  of  the  American  govern-  — total,  B322. 

menL     Some  of  these  are  well  related  in  PETERSBCHo,ST.,capittt]orthe  Russian 

the  sketch  of  his  life  by  Samuel  Brack,  empire,  occupying  more  space  than  any 

esquire.    After  Mr.  Peters  quitted  the  war  city  in  Europe,  except  London  and  Mos 

office,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  con-  cow,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva, 

gresa.     When  the  new  government  was  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 

organized,  under  the  present  constitution,  Finland ;  lat  5!)°  5&  N. ;  Ion.  39°  4&V  E.  [ 

president  Washington  offered    him    the  485    miles   north-west  of  Moscow,  and 

place  of  comptroller  of  the  treasury  of  the  about  1400  miles  north-east  of  Paris  and 

V.  States.   This  he  declined,  but  accepted  London.     Petersburg   is  the  seat  of  the 

that  of  judge  of  the  district  court  of  Penn-  court,  of  the  senate,  the  holy  synod,  of 

aylvanis.     He  occupied  this  station  for  a  university,  &c,  fcc,  and,  for  beauty  and 

thirty-six  years,  until  bis  death,  always  as-  splendor,  surpasses  every  other  city  of 

aiduous,  and  highly  useful,  particularly  in  Europe.    The  population,  wbicb,  in  1818, 

admiralty  cases.     Agriculture  and  public  was  313,000,  amounted,  in  1628,  including 

works  formed  the  chief  objects  of  judge  the  garri               «■*»  .™.      *     .■            . 

Peters,beaideshisdutiesonthebencb.  lie  134,721 

was  the  first  president  of  the  company  at  wanders  with    admiration   through    the 

whose  expense  the  great  bridge  at  Pbila-  broad,  regular  streets,  surrounded  with 

delpbjs,  over  the  Schuylkill,  was  built,  the  most  magnificent  palaces,  churches 

To  him  its  preservation  may  be  ascribed,  with  gilded  towers,  and  other  massive  and 

The  country  is  indebted  to  him,  also,  for  colossal  edifices;  his  eye  every  where  testa 

■he  use  of  gypsum   in  agriculture.     In  on  masterpieces  of  architecture.     On  en- 

1797,  be  published  a  relation  of  his  ox  peri-  tering  the  imperial  gardens  on  the  Neva, 

ments  with  it  on  his  own  farm,  which  was  the  majestic  stream  presents  a  fine  pros- 

widely  circulated,  and  produced  impor-  pect,  with  its   ships,  boats  and  bridges, 

tant  improvements  in  American  husband-  On  both  banks  are  rich  palaces,  churches, 

ry.     He  was  president  of  the  Philadelphia  and  towers  glittering  with  gold,  charming 

agricultural  society,  and  enriched  its  me-  islands,  and  beautiful  gardens.     Each  side 

moire  with   many  valuable   communica-  of  the  river  is  lined  with  a  broad  quay  for 

lions.     In  private  life,  he  was  preeminent  the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles.    The 

for  convivial  humor,  and  equalled,  probe-  excellent  water  of  the  Neva  supplies  the 
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want  of  springs.  The  czar  Peter  the  lection  of  works  of  art,among  which  area 
Great  laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  large  number  of  original  paintings  of  the 
during  the  northern  war  (1703),  when  ha  great  masters ;  and  attached  to  it  is  a.  gar- 
constructed  a  fort  on  an  island  in  the  Ne-  den,  in  which,  aa  in  the  garden  of  Calypso, 
vs,  for  its  defence  against  the  Swedes,  reigna  a  perpetual  spring.  Some  hundred 
To  superintend  the  work  in  person,  Peter  pacea  distant,  in  the  splendid  street  called 
built  a  small  wooden  hut  opposite  it,  which  the  Great  Milium,  is  the  Marble  Palace,  of 
is  still  standing,  and  is  now  surrounded  colossal  dimensions,  which  is  built  on  a 
with  a  stone  building  to  preserve  it.  Pub-  granite  basement,  and  was  given  by  Cath- 
lic  and  private  buildings  were  soon  erect-  arine  to  her  favorite  count  OrlofE  On  the 
ed,  and  the  nobles  and  rich  merchants  of  other  side  of  the  admiralty,  which,  towards 
Moscow,  Novgorod,  &c,  were  induced  to  the  land  aide,  is  enclosed  by  a  ditch  and 
settle  there,  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  wall,  is  a  walk  planted  with  beautiful 
place  assumed  the  appearance  of  o,  con-  lime  trees,  and  some  of  the  finest  build- 
siderable  city,  which,  during  the  succeed-  inga  of  the  city,  particularly  Isaac's  church, 
ing  reigns,  particularly  in  those  of  Catha-  built  entirely  of  marble  (1766 — 1819),  at 
line  II  and  Alexander,  reached  an  almost  an  expense  of  26,500,000  roubles,  and 
unexampled  degreeof  magnificence.  The  which  has,aince  ito  completion,  been  con- 
environs  are  level  and  low,  in  many  tinually  receiving  additional  embellish 
places  consisting  of  morasses:  they  there-  ments.  Not  far  off  is  seen  the  palace  of 
fore  suffer  from  inundations,  which  some-  the  prince  Labanoff,  a  gigantic  work,  even 
times  occasion  great  ravages:  in  1824,  fhrPetersburg,andbui]tatanettormousex- 
15,000  persons  perished  by  an  inundation,  pense.  Farther  down,  near  the  Neva,  is  the 
which  destroyed  many  villages,  and  caus-  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  cast  by 


ed  great  damage  to  the  shipping.  Peters-  Falconet.  It  stands  in  a  spacious  square, 
burg  is  an  open  city,  without  walls,  end  on  an  immense  block  of  granite,  about  the 
only  in  some  places  surrounded  with  a    sizeofaamaU  house.and  weighing  above 


burg  is  an  open  city,  without  walls,  end  on  an  immense  block  of  granite,  about  the 

only  in  some  places  surrounded  with  a  size  of  a  small  house,  ana  weighing  ah 

ditch.     Among  the  inhabitants  there  are  a  800  tons.     In  RomonzofT  place  is  a  n 

'  great  number  of  foreigners,  particularly  ble  obelisk,  erected  by  Cath.    ' 

Germans,  who   have  intermixed   much  of  RomanzofTs  victories,  ai 


'  great  number  of  foreigners,  particularly  ble  obelisk,  erected  by  Catharine,  in  honor 
Germans,  who  have  intermixed  much  of  RomanzorPs  victories,  and,  in  Suwar- 
with  the  Russians,  and  fill  many  civil  and    ruff  place,  a  bronze  statue  of  SuwarrofE 


Military  posts.  The  Neva  divides  the  Among  the  numerous  remarkable  edifices 
city  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  southern  and  institutions,  we  shall  mention  the 
or  continental  part  is  the  largest  and  moat  academy  of  sciences,  to  which  belongs 
populous:  the  northern  part  is  again  di-  a  very  valuable  library,  a  cabinet  of  natu- 
vided  by  a  branch  of  the  Neva.  The  city  ml  science,  and  an  observatory ;  the  new 
is  divided  into  nine  quarters — the  three  exchange,  finished  in  1816,  a  splendid 
admiralty  quartern,  the  foundery,  the  Mos-  building,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of 
cow,  the  Jannskoy,  the  Vasili-Ostrov,  the  44  pillars;  the  house  of  the  first  corps  of 
Petersburg,  and  the  Wiburg  quarters,  cadets,  occupied  by  nearly  4000  men,  and 
Each  quarter  is  subdivided  into  districts,  embracing  a  circuit  of  above  a  mile ;  the 
and  these  into  inferior  sections,  at  the  spacious  building  of  the  academy  of  fine 
head  of  each  of  which  is  a  police-officer,  arts,  which,  besides  accommodations  for 
usually  a  retired  major.  The  whole  or-  300- — 400  pupils,  who  are  maintained  and 
ganization  of  the  police  is  military ;  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  crown, 
the  military  judges  are  too  often  entirely  contains  every  thing  suitable  for  such  an 
ignorant  of  the  laws.  When  they  find  establishment ;  the  second,  or  naval,  min- 
themselves  embarrassed  by  the  contradic-  ing,  artillery  and  engineer  cadet  corps; 
tory  provisions  of  different  ukases,  they  the  university  (instituted  in  1819),  with  its 
cut  the  knot,  and,  if  the  parties  show  any  collections,  and  above  50  public  institu- 
dissatisfhetion  with  the  decision,  it  is  sealed  lions  for  education,  supported  at  the  ex 
by  a  blow  or  a  kick.  These  inferior  pense  of  the  state.  These  institutions  lie 
officers  of  police  are  subordinate  to  the  in  the  Vasili-Ostrov  (Basil's  island),  to 
police  court  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  which  there  is  access  from  the  continent 
presiding  officer  of  which  is  a  general.  In  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  There  are  also  am- 
trie  admiralty  quarter,  which  is  the  finest  liar  institutions  in  other  quarters  of  the 
part  of  the  city,  is  the  imperial  winter  city,  particularly  the  great  imperial  gym- 
palace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  the  nasium,  and  numerous  benevolent  estab- 
interior  of  which  is  adorned  with  statues  lishmeots,  such  as  military  and  other  hos- 
oad  mythological  figures.  Catharine  odd-  pitals,  the  insane  hospital,  the  institutions 
ed  to  it  a  smaller  palace,  called  the  Her-  for  the  blind,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
mtlogc.  Thia  building  contains  a  rich  col-  various  medical  and  aurgical   estahush- 
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raente,  the  greet  foundling  hospital,  in  skoi  (q.  v.},  the  residence  of  the  metropol- 
wfaicb  about  9000  children  are  nursed  and  itan,  and  which  contains,  in  a  silver  tomb, 
educated,  and  in  which  the  mother  is  per-  the  bones  of  the  saint,  and  the  Smolnui 
milted  to  be-in  without  charges,  end  then  nunnery.  The  commerce  and  navigation 
to  leave  or  take  away  her  child,  whether  are  very  extensive:  more  than  1100  ves- 
leghjrjHM ornot, without beiugquestioned  eels,  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  from 
aa  to  her  name  and  station.  With  this  is  America,  arrive  yearly.  Vessels  which 
connected  the  great  pawn-house,  in  which  draw  much  water  cannot  come  up  to  Pe- 
tonae  are  made,  even  on  real  property,  teraburg,  but  unload  by  means  of  lighten 
In  all  the  institutions  for  instruction  (as  at  Cronstadt.  (q.  v.)  Provisions  are  in 
is  also  the  case  with  the  high  schools  general  very  high.  As  sources  of  amuse- 
throusbout  the  empire),  Russian,  German  inent,  we  may  mention  the  grand  opera 
and  French,  and,  hi  many,  English,  are  and  other  theatres;  in  winter,  sleigh -rid- 
taugbt :  Latin  and  Greek  are  also  publicly  ing,  and,  in  summer,  sailing  on  the  Neva ; 
taught ;  and  the  young  Russian  shows  a  sliding  down  artificial  elevations,  &c,  dec. 
decided  taste  for  dancing,  music  and  The  climate  ia  very  severe :  the  sleighing 
painting.  There  are  eleven  public  libra-  continues  nearly  five  months.  (See  Hut- 
nee:  the  most  important  is  the  imperial,  ma.)     In  the  neighborhood   are  several 

=_=_1  300,001)   volumes  and  12,000  imperial  palaces,  such  as  Peterhof,  Kam- 

_>te.     Among  the  palaces  should  menoiOetrov.PawlovakandZarskoiZelo. 

be  mentioned  the  eplundid  MicbailofF  pal-  Pitkb's  Pknce;  a  tax  which  England 

ace,  buih  by  Paul,  near  the  summer-gar-  paid,  from  the  eighth  century  down  to  the 

den,  at  an  expense  of  10,000,000  roubles;-  time  of  Henry  VIII,  to  die  pope.    The 

tho  Taurian  palace,  with  its  admirable  Anglo-Saxon   kirijr   Ira  is  said  to  have 

gardens,  built  and  occupied  by  Potemkin,  first  granted  it  to  the  pope,  in  735,  in  or- 

and  much  enlarged  and  embellished  by  der  lo  maintain    a  seminary  of  English 

Catharine  during  his  absence.    The  root  ecclesiastics  in  Rome,  and  to  keep  in  or- 

of  all  the  palaces,  and  most  of  the  bouses,  der  the  tombs  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in 

are  coveted  with  thin  iron  plates,  Tarnish-  that  city.    It  was  collected  every  year  on 

ed  black  or  green.    The  summer  resi-  St.  Peter's  day,  one  penny  on  every  house, 

deneea  also  deserve  to  be  seen  on  account  and  considerably  exceeded  the  income  of 

of  their  natural  and  artificial  beauties,  the  kings  of  England  in  the  thirteenth 


Petersburg  contains  115  churches  for  the    century. 

estabfiahed  worship,  and  33  for  other  rites.        Piteri 

The  meet  splendid  are  Isaac's  church,  and    (anciently  Acunum) ;  a  town  of  Sclavonic, 


■t  of  Our  Lady  of  Kazan;  the  latter  ia  capital  of  a  military  district  (see  Military 
of  great  dimensions:  the  nave  and  cupola  Dulricte),  on  the  Danube,  strongly  forti- 
are  supported  by  56  granite  columns,  with  fied,  38  milea  north-west  of  Belgrade,  316 
bronze  capitals :  the  pavement  ■  of  differ-  south-south-east  of  Vienna;  Ion.  19°  37' 
ent  kind*  of  marble,  the  steps  to  the  choir  E. ;  let.  45°  IrV  N. ;  population,  3847.  It 
of  porphyry,  with  a  silver  balustrade,  consists  of  the  upper  fortress,  overlooking 
Among  the  towers,  the  most  remarkable  the  Danube,  the  lower  fortress,  the  horn 
are  that  of  the  admiralty,  and  that  of  the  work,  and  the  suburbs.  It  is  remarkable 
fortress,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  more  for  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  prince  £u- 
than  half  covered  with  plates  of  pure  gold,  gene  in  1716.  (See  Eugtne.) 
Public  woiabip  is  performed  in  fifteen  Ian-  Pfcrmow,  or  Pin  on  ok  Villcvf.dtc, 
guagea,  and  according  to  eleven  different  Jerome,  a  French  revolutionary  Btatea- 
ritss.  Organ*  and  other  instrumental  mu-  man,  originally  an  advocate  at  Cbartrea, 
sic  are  not  heard  in  the  Russian  churches,  was  chosen  deputy,  by  the  Ken  Hat  of  that 
but  singing  is  much  cultivated.  There  city,  to  the  states- general.  The  character, 
are  no  seats  in  them.  Tho  worshippers  conduct  and  talents  of  Pethion  have  been 
come  and  go  at  pleasure,  and  are  crowded  variously  represented  ;  but  his  great  influ- 
togetber  without  distinction  of  rank,  each,  ence  over  public  affaire  ia  a  proof  that  he 
as  Ida  reelings  dictate,  crossing  himself,  was  not  destitute  of  ability.  In  the  early 
falling  upon  his  keses,  touching  his  fore-  part  of  hie  career, he  acted  with  Hirebeau, 
head  to  the  ground,  and  murmuring,  far  but  did  not  join  in  auch  of  his  measures 
the  hundredth  time,  Hotpodin  pomfifai/  as  were  calculated  to  impede  the  exten- 
(Lord,  hare  mercy  upon  mu).  The  Lu-  shm  of  liberty  and  equality  of  rights,  la 
therana,  Calvinism,  Armenians,  &&,  have  October,  1789,  he  was  appointed  a  triern- 
churcbes,  and  there  is  one  Mohammedan  ber  of  the  first  committee  of  general  safe- 
bouse  of  prayer.  The  most  remarkable  ty,  and,  December  4,  1790,  was  ejected 
monasteries  are  that  of  Alexander  New-  president  of  the  national  assembly.    In 
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June  following,  he  became  president  of  him  as  their  chief)  in  preference  to  Chris- 

ibe  criminal  tribunal   of  Pans,   and,   to-  tophe,   who   became    the  leader  of  the 

Ether  with  Barnave  and  Latour-Mau-  blacks.  Christophe,  deeming  himself  ea- 
urg,  waa  appointed  commissioner  to  titled  to  the  undivided  succession  of  Tow- 
attend  the  return  of  the  monarch.  He  saint  and  Dessahnes,  the  two  chiefs  took 
waa  elected  mayor  of  Paris,  November  up  anna,  and  had  many  rencounters,  is 
14,  1791,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  impli-  one  of  which  particularly,  a  pitched  bnttl*, 
cation  in  the  attack  on  the  Tiiikries,  June  fought  January  1,  1807,  Potion  waa  de- 
aO,  1798,  was  suspended  from  his  functions,  featedand  pursued  by  Chriatophe  to  the 
July  6,  but  restored  by  the  assembly  on  very  gates  ef  Port  an  Prince.  This  cam- 
the  I3th.  His  behavior  on  the  10th  of  paign  secured  to  Christophe  a  decided 
August  has,  by  some,  been  interpreted  as  and  unquestioned  ascendency  in  the 
the  result  of  weakness,  and  by  others  aa  northern  pan  uf  the  island,  where  hi* 
the  effect  of  design,  to  avoid  betraying  hia  chief  strength  lay.  -Still  Petion's  personal 
character  aa  an  abettor  of  the  violence,  popularity,  and  the  hostility  of  the  mulat- 
Being  nominated  a  deputy  from  the  de-  toes  to  the  negroes,  enabled  him  to  main- 
partment  of  Euro  and  Loire  to  the  con-  lain- bis  ground  at  the  south ;  and  a  bloody 
i  which   met   in   September,  he  war  ensued  between  the  rival  chieftains, 


became  the  fust  president  of  that  aasem-    of  several  years'  duration,  favorable,  in  its 
lily.    Soon  after  the  death  of  the  king,    issue,  to  Christophe  on  the  whole,  but  not 

Pethion  waa  accused  of  having  contrib-    sufficiently  bo  to  dispossess  Petion  of  hia 


uted  to  the  massacres  of  September;  but  power.     Wearied,  at  length,  of  their  u 

against  this  charge  he  successfully  de-  vailing  struggle,  both  parties  tacitly  sus- 

tended  himself.    He  now,   however,  be-  pended  the  contest,  and  devoted  them- 

came  the  object  of  jealousy  to  Robespierre,  selves  to  the  improvement  of  their  r*- 

and  was  included  in  the  proscription  of  spective  dominions.     Petran'a  government 

the  Girondists,  May  31,  1793.    (See  d-  took  the  form  of  republican  institution*, 

rondixts.)     He  made  his  escape,  with  some  consisting  of  himself,  aa  president  for  life, 

other  deputies  of  the  same  party,  to  the  and  a  legislative  body  so  constituted  aa  M 

department  of  Calvados,  where  they  in  be  completely  under  his  influence.     Pe- 

vain  endeavored  to  avail  thcmaelves  of  tion  waa  a  man  of  fine  talents  and  of 

the  insurrections  against    the    terrorists,  honorable  feelings  and  intentions,  but  not 

Some  time  after,  the  body  of  Pethion,  with  well  adapted  for  the  station  which  he  waa 

that  of  Buzot,  one  of  hia  confederates,  called  upon  to  fill.      The  Haytiana,  just 

waa  found  in  a  field,  in  die  department  of  liberated  from  absolute  slavery,  without 

the   Uironde,   half  devoured  by  wolves,  the  education,  habits  of  thought,  moral 

and  it  was  supposed  that  he  bad  perished  energy  and  rectitude  of  character,  which 

from  banger.     His  works  were  printed  in  are  necessary  in  a  government  perfectly 

1793,  in  4  vols.,  8vo.  republican,  stood  in  need  of  a  ruler  leaf 

Petion,   Alexandre,   president  of   the  kind,  gentle  and   humane   than   Petion. 

southern  parts  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  was  In  consequence  of  this,  hia  people  rolei- 

a  mulatto,  and  received  hia  education  in  ed   in  their  attention  .to  agriculture  hia 

the  military   school  of   Paris.     Being  a  finances    become  disorganized,   and  his 

man  of  cultivated  understanding  and  at-  country  impoverished ;  and,  disheartened 

tractive  manners,  and  moreover  well  in-  at  a  state  of  things  which  be  aaw  na 

atructed  in  the  art  of  war,  he  served  in  means  of  remedying,  he  sank  into  a  stan 

the  French,  and  afterwards  in  the  Haytktn  of  despondency,  which  ended  in  vorunta- 

armies,  with  auccean  and  reputation.    He  ry  death.    Hia  final  illness  lasted  only 

waa  in  high  credit  as  a  skilful  engineer,  eight  days,  during  which  ha  resolutely 

in  which  capacity  he  rendered  the  moat  mused  all  remedies,  and  every  species  of 

essential  services  to  Toussoint  and  Dessa-  aliment,  even  to  water,  dying,  at  length, 

lines,    from    whom    he    received    many  of  mere  inanition  and  despondency.    Hia 

marks  of  attention,  and  rapid  advance-  physicians,  upon  examining  his  body  after 

ment  in   his  profession.      He  succeeded  death,  found  all   its   functions   perfectly 

Clervaux  in  the  government  of  Port  au  sound,  and  without  any  trace  of  malady. 

Prince,  and  the  command  of  the  mulax-  He  died  March  39,  181"    "~*  *~ 


toes,  and  held  this  post  at  the  time  of  ceeded  by  president  Buyer. — Malo,  ffcsfc 
Deesahnea'  death.  Petion  waa  highly  (published  1825) ;  Franklin's  Hayti,  en.  8. 
■  ■       '  .-.-...  -  ,  in  pontics.    The  rig*"  •* 

is  indispensable  to  ooi 
mnalm  representatives 
governments,  and  in 
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respected  by  the  people   for  his  talents  Pert  now,   in   politics.    Tho  right   of 

and  virtues',  and  upon  tbe  dissolution  of  petitioning  ia  indispensable  to  coropJeU 

the  government  by  tbe  death  of  Dessa-  the  constitutional  or  representative  system, 

lines,  tbe  people  of  color  rallied  around  In   absolute  governments,  and  in  those 
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founded  upon  the  ancient  three  estates,  tion  James,  with  his  own  hand,  tore  out 
this  right  is  often,  or,  wo  may  say,  almost  of  the  journal.  Tbe  arbitrary  measures 
always,  denied  to  the  citizen.  As  the  of  the  first  Stuart  reign,  the  forced  loans, 
present  constitutional  governments  in  Eu-  benevolences,  taxes  imposed  without 
rope  originated  from  one  or  the  other  of  consent  of  parliament,  .arbitrary  impris- 
tbese  forme, it  has  been  considered  usees-  onments,  the  billeting  of  soldiers,  &&, 
stiy  to  provide  for  this  right  by  express  finally  determined  tbe  commons  to  pre- 
articles  in  their  charters ;  otherwise  it  pare  a  law  which  should  protect  tbe 
would  be  strange  to  mention  this  right  rights  of  the  subject  against  further  inva- 
sny  more  than  thousands  of  others  which  sion ;  this  they  called  a  petition  of  right, 
are  not  mentioned  ;  for  how  can  citizens  be  as  implying  that  it  contained  merely  a 
reasonably  refused  the  liberty  to  make  re-  corroboration  or  explanation  of  tbe  an 
quests  to  governments  established  for  cient  constitution,  not  any  infringement 
their  benefit  ?  In  England,  there  ore  cer-  of  tbe  royal  prerogative,  or  acquisition  of 
tain  laws  enacted  to  present  disorder,  in  new  liberties.  It  passed  the  commons 
case  many  citizens  assemble  to  deliberate  and  the  upper  house  (1638],  and,  after 
on  the  propriety  of  petitioning  govern-  some  attempts,  on  the  part  of  Charles 
Dent  for  particular  enactments.  Since  I,  to  evade  it,  received  the  royal  assent. 
Charles  II  (1662),  it  has  been  necessary  for  After  reciting  the  grievances  above  enu- 
at  least  three  justices  of  tbe  peace  of  the  merated,  it  provides  against  their  repeu- 
county  to  give  their  consent  if  more  than  tion  as  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes 
twenty  petrous  wish  to  sign  a  petition,  of  the  realm,  and  the  rights  and  liberties 
It  cannot  be  presented  by  more  than  ten  of  the  subject,  and  prays  the  king  to  de- 
persons,  and  must  be  written  in  a  respect-  clare  that  his  officers  arid  ministers  should 
ful  tone.  Large  assemblies  must  abstain  serve  him  according  to  the  laws  and 
from  any  breach  of  the  peace,  else  tbe  riot  statutes  of  the  realm.  Tbe  petition  is 
act  may  be  read.  In  respect  to  meetings  given  in  full  by  Hume  (nolo  xx  to  ch.  51.) 
in  the  open  air,  some  laws  were  enacted  Petit  Just.  (See  Jury.) 
in  1819,  to  remain  in  force  for  five  years ;  Petitio  Phihcifii,  hi  lope ;  the  taking 
for  instance,  that  no  one  should  appear  a  thins;  for  true,  and  drawing  conclusions 
aimed ;  that  tbe  inhabitants  of  but  one  from  it  os  such,  when  it  requires  to  be 
parish  should  meet ;  that  tbe  meeting  proved  before  any  inferences  can  be  de- 
ihould  be  advertised  six  days  beforehand  ;  duced  from  it. 
that  the  petition  should  be  signed  by  seven  Pbtit  Treason.  (See  Tnatan.) 
householders  at  least,  &c.  The  justices  Peteaeca,  Francesco,  or,  as  he  is  gen- 
of  the  pence  may  also  divide  large  parishes  eralty  called  by  English  writers,  Petrarth, 
of  more  than  20,000  souls  into  districts  of  an  Italian  poet  and  scholar,  the  ornament 
10,000,  that  the  assemblies  may  not  be  too  of  tbe  fourteenth  century,  was  born  of 
numerous.  Lately,  however,  meetings  Florentine  parents  at  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany, _ 
have  been  held  attended  by  many  more.  July  4  [or,  according  to  some,  July  80), 
In  France,  before  the  revolution,  when  1304,  and  spent  his  youth  at  Anew  In 
tbe  three  estates  assembled  to  choose  the  Val  d'Amo,  Pisa,  Carpeutras  and 
deputiesto  the  general  estates  of  the  realm,  Avignon,  which  was  then  the  residence 
it  was  customary  to  provide  them  with  of  the  pope.  The  beauty  of  the  environs 
rahuT  <U  gritf*  *t  tie  doUance,  which,  at  of  Avignon  kindled  his  imagination.  In 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution, became  1318,  lie  studied  law  at  Montnellier,  anil, 
important.  Tbe  right  of  petitioning  was  ,  in  1323,  at  Bologna ;  but  he  was  far  more 
then  pronounced,  and  was  greatly  abused  inclined  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  clos- 
during  the  revolution,  as  may  be  easily  sics,  though  bis  father  burned  many  of  the 
imagined,  on  account  of  the  disordered  works  which  the  young  Petrarch  had 
state  of  society.  The  right  of  petitioning  procured.  Soon  after  his  rather?  death, 
by  large  numbers  was  then  abolished,  he  left  Bologna  and  the  study  of  law, 
Tbe  charter  reestablished' it  and,  in  1326,  returned  to  Avignon,  and 
PsTiTiort  or  Right.  The  conflict  be-  entered  the  ecclesiastical  state.  His  dili- 
tween  tbe  crown  and  tbe  parliament  had  genee,  talents,  learning  and  eloquence 
already  begun,  in  tbe  reign  of  James  I,  soon  procured  him  distinction,  while  his 
when  (1621)  the  house  of  commons  pleasing  person  and  manners  made  him 
framed  the  famous  protestation  that  the  tbe  favorite  of  tbe  ladies  and  the  great. 
liberties,  franchises,  privileges  and  juris-  Not  being  much  confined  by  the  duties 
dictions  of  parliament  are  the  ancient  and  of  his  several  benefices,  he  followed  the 
undoubted  birthright  sod  inheritance  of  impulse  of  his  genius,  which  led  him  to 
the  subjects  of  England,    This  protesto-  literary  pursuits.    He  resided  alternately 
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at  Avignon,  Carpi,  Parma,  Selvopiane,  tocical  treatises  prove  his  ensnare  read- 
Mantua,  Milan,  Padua,  Verona,  Venice,  ing;  and  he  also  wrote  an  ■  hiiurariu*i 
Rome,  Vaucluse,  and  Linterao,  an  estate  AVriacum — a  Guide  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Dear  Milan.  He  also  made  several  jour-  Ilia  Latin,  indeed,  bean  traces  of  the 
ii eys,  visiting, in  1333,  the countriea  on  the  time  in  which  he  lived;  but  all  will  read- 
Shine,  and  various  cities  of  Prance,  Ger-  ilv  pardon  this  defect.  He  cultivated 
many  and  Flanders.  We  find  interesting  poetry  not  lesa  than  philosophy  and  his- 
aceounts  of  some  of  bis  travels  in  bis  tory;  and  genial  and  study  conspired  to 
Epistoliz  Familiara.  lie  also  made  the  make  him  a  poet.  As  models,  he  had 
tour  of  Spain,  and  visited  England  ;  but  the  ancients  mod  Provencal  bards.  The 
of  these  excursions  we  have  no  account  merits  of  Dante  be  seems  not  to  have 
He  afterwards  visited,  in  a  public  charac-  appreciated.  His  Latin  poems  are  not, 
ter,  Naples,  Veuice,  Avignon  (in  compa-  indeed,  models,  like  those  of  the  ancients, 
ny  with  the  celebrated  Cola  di  Rienzi),  but  they  ore  excellent  for  the  age  in 
Paris  and  Prague.  Prelates  and  nobles  which  he  lived,  end  excited  general  ad- 
loaded  him  with  proofs  of  their  esteem,  miration.  They  are  eclogues,  poetic 
and  the  German  emperor,  Charles  IV,  in  epistles,  and  an  epic  entitled  Africa,  in 
particular,  conferred  on  him  the  tide  of  which  he  celebrates  Scipio,  his  fevo- 
count  palatine,  and  corresponded  with  rite  hero.  It  was  never  finished ;  but  it 
him.  Petrarch  communicated  to  him  his  gained  him  the  poetic  laurel,  with  which 
patriotic  wishes,  often  with  the  most  un-  be  was  crowned  in  the  capitol  on  Easter 
restrained  boldness ;  for  he  was  an  ardent  day,  1341,  with  the  greatest  parade.  This 
lover  of  his  country..  He  exerted  him-  poem  he  considered  his  best.  His  feme 
self,  especially,  in  concert  with  Clement  soon  spread  throughout  Italy  and  the 
VI,  to  induce  him  to  unite  the  Guelfil  neighboring  countries.  His  reputation  as 
and  Gibelinea.  He  made  his  learning  of  a  poet  now  rests  on  his  beautiful  Italian 
general  utility  by  his  writings,  and  by  poems,  published  in  1327 — 1354,  in  which 


opening    to    others   the   access   to  the    he    far   excelled   his   predecee 
sources   of  his  own    information,    the    Trout"  '  ""  '   ' 

works  of  the  ancient  classic  writers.   (See    etry  ii 


i    of   his   own    information,    the    Troubadours.     He  was  led  to  write  po- 

>f  the  ancient  classic  writers.   (See    etry  in  his  mother  tongue,  by  his  passion 

Philology.)    He  brought  to  light  Cicero's    for  the  beautiful  Laura,   (q.  t.)    The  ar- 


EpistaltE  FamiUaret,  formed  a  collection  dent  youth  had  just  returned  from  the 
of  manuscripts  with  great  labor,  and,  witb  university  of  Bologna  to  Avignon,  when, 
Boccaccio,  promoted  the  study  of  the  one  morning  in  Passion- week  (April  6, 
Greek  language  in  Italy,  which  he  had  1337),  he  went  tothe  chapel  of  St.  Clara, 
himself  learned  but  imperfectly,  and  at  a  according  to  hi*  custom,  where  be  saw 
late  period  of  his  life.  One  of  the  first  Laura,  full  of  youthful  beauty  and  grace, 
places,  therefore,  is  due  to  him,  among  and  his  whole  soul  was  absorbed  with 
the  restorers  of  ancient  literature.  He  the  most  ardent  passion,  which  was  in- 
studied  the  ancient  philosophers,  histori-  creased  by  the  charms  of  her  mind. 
ana  and  poets,  as  far  as  they  were  then  Laura  was  touched  by  his  addresses ;  for 
known,  under  the  most  discouraging  diffi-  she  knew  how  to  appreciate  bis  merits, 
culties,  arising  from  the  imperfection  of  bin  constancy  and  his  admiration ;  yet 
the  means;  and  he   had  more  accurate  she  never  forgot  her  character  and  her 

Ehilosophical  notions,  a  more  extensive  honor.  8h  eel  ways  kept  him  with  in  the  hm- 
nowledge  of  history,  and  a  more  correct  ita  of  propriety,  and  only  vouchsafed  to 
taste,  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  him  a  smile  or  a  kind  word,  when  moved 
He  paid  particular  attention  to  practical  to  compassion  by  his  fruitless  love.  He 
philosophy.  In  his  lively  dialogues,  be  often  resolved  to  tear  himself  away  from 
endeavored  to  inculcate  just  notions  of  her,  because  he  felt  how  much  his  pasr 
life  and  conduct  One  of  these  is  his  sion  checked  the  activity  of  his  mind, 
book  De  Remediu  tilriutqui  -Forimuc  But  he  felt,  likewise,  that  this  passion 
With  equal  zeal  be  investigated  an-  had  inspired  him  to  high  efforts,  that  he 
cient  history,  and  attended,  especially,  to  might  deserve  the  regard  of  Laura.  (See 
the  ancient  Roman  monuments,  for  the  the  canzone  Qtntil  rata  Donna.)  He  he- 
preservation  of  which  be  earnestly  exert-  took  himself  to  travelling,  and  mingled 
ed  himself,  and  began  to  form  a  colleo-  in  the  bustle  of  the  world  ;  but  in  vain. 
tion  of  imperial  coins.  The  unexampled  The  image  of  the  object  of  his  passion 
homage  which  was  paid  to  Petrarch  dur-  never  left  him.  (See  bis  beautiful  can- 
ing his  life,  was  founded  chiefly  on  bis  pro-  zone  Di  Pernio-  in  Peniitr.)  Heendear- 
found  acquaintance  with  ancient  writers,  ored  to  calm  his  passion  by  solitude ;  but 
displayed  in  his  Latin  works.    His  his-  it  became  man  violent  amid  the  hills 
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■id  woods  of  Voucluse,  where  he  spent  his  youth,  he  was   well-formed,   lively, 

the  principal  part  of  his  time  in  deep  fond  of  the  moat  beautiful  dresses  (see 

study.     (See  Ejp&U  116,  and  his  tnnnets  Far.  F.put^  is),  and  *ain,  and  he  played 

and  canzoni.)   This  love,  however,  did  not  on   the   lute.      His  diligence   woe   very 

extinguish  all  others ;  he  had  a  natural  great,    and    his   talents    brilliant.      The 

son,  who  died  of  the  plague  in  1361,  and  events  of  the  latter  port  of  his  life  are  bis 

a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  a  noble-  journey  to  Rome  to  attend  the  jubilee ; 

man.    The  news  of  Laura's  death,  which  the  restoration  of  his  property  by  the 

reached   biro   in  Verona,  April  8,  1346.  city   of  Florence  ;   his  invitation  to  the 

was  a  severe  blow  to  him ;  yet  he  did  choir  of  professor  in  the  new  university 

not  cease  to  celebrate  her.    In  his  old  in  that  city,  which  he  refused;  his  visit 

age,  however,  he  declared  that   he  was  to  Italy,  after  the  death  of  Clement  VI; 

ashamed  of  his  youthful  infatuation,  and  the  distinguished  reception  which  he  met 

that  he  regretted  having  written  his  omo-  from   Galeazzo   Visconti,  at  Milan,  and 

lory  poems.     Yet  he  did  not  censure  his  Charles  IV,  at  Mantua ;  the  long  desired 

love  so  much  as  its  excess,  and  as  he  ad-  removal  of  the  papal  chair  to  Rome,  under 

vanced  in  years,  he  became  a  contemner  Urban,  in  1367,  which  was  brought  about 

of  the  female  sex.    The  account  of  his  by  his  influence;  and  his  mediation  of 

early  passion  is  to  he  found  chiefly  in  his  the  peace  between  the  Corrarese  and  the 

Latin  epistles,  his  treatise  entitled  Mr  Venetians,  in  1373.    He  died  in  1374,  as 

Secret,  or  On  the  Contempt  of  the  World,  is  supposed  on  the  night  of  July  If,  in 

and   the   poem   the  Triumph  of  Death,  the  village  of  Arqun.  near  Padua,  where 

After  a  lapse  of  500  years,  wo  still  enjoy  he  had  retired  to  end  hie  days.     He  was 

the  fruits  of  his  love  in  those  admirable  found  dead  early  in  the  morning,  in  his 

Bonnets  and  canzoui  which  point  the  joys  library,  with  bis  head  resting  on  a  book, 

and  sorrows,  the  admiration  and   desire,  He  was  interred,  with  great  pomp,  at  Ar- 

and  all  the  tender  thoughts  and  emotions,  qua,  although  he  had  forbidden  all  cere- 

of  o  poetic  and  glowing  love.    Petrarch  mony.    His  valuable  library  he  bequeath- 

is  truly  the  prince  of  love  poets  ;   some  ed   to   the  republic  of  Venice  ;   but  no 

of  bis  poems  may  be  censured  for  their  portion  of  it  is  now  to  be  found.    The 

monotony  and  the  traces  of  the  age   in  account  of  his  life  is  derived  chiefly  from 

which  they  were  written,  for  cold  thoughts  his  own  writings— his  Letters,  bis  Secret, 

and  allusions,   false  wit,  o  tasteless'  play  and  his  Address  to  Posterity  on  his  life 

upon  words,  and  far-fetched  epithets.  But  and.  character.    The  best  of  his  biogro- 

the  greater  part  of  ihem  will  ever  be  look-  phera  are  the  abbe  deSadefa  descendant 

ed  upon  as  among  the  most  perfect  mas-  of  his  Laura),  Tirsboschi,  BaldeUi,  Fer- 

terpieces  of  lyric  poetry.    Hispoemscon-  now,  Wismovr,  Ugo  Foscolo,  Woodhous- 

tain   many  difficult  passages,  but  nume-  lee,  Ginguene,  Ace 

rous  annotators  bare  undertaken  to   ex-         Petrel    {IhattuHdnnaa);  a  genus   of 

plain   tbem  ;   as  Gesuoldo,    Caatelvetro,  oceanic  birds,  well  known  to  seamen  by 

Velutelfo,  Tassoni,    and    others.      They  die    name   of  Mother    Carry*   duckau. 

have  been  published  more  than  300  times.  They  are  found  in  every  port  of  the  world, 

His  Latin  works  were  printed  at  Basle,  on  the  ocean,  at  great  distances  from  land, 

1496    and    1581,   and    often   separately,  generally  at  twihght,  or  in  stormy,  weath- 

Petrarch   was   likewise    constant    in  bis  er.     Tbey  feed  on  small  marine  animals, 

friendship.      This   we   know   from   col-  and  seeds  of  sea-weeds,  and  appear  e: 


useful  for  tbeir  historical  information,  and  for  the  animals  put  in  motion,  tbey 
He  won  religious  after  the  fashion  of  his  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  ships  for  great 
age,  venerated  what  was  esteemed  sacred    distances.    They  breed  in  rocks  adjoin- 


by   his  contemporaries,    observed   feats,  ing  the  sea,  forming  their  n 

bequeathed  a  portion  of  bis  property  to  ties ;  the   female  lays  two  eggs.    Tbey 

the  churches,  revered  saints,  especially  fly  rapidly,  and  generally  close  to  the 

the  Virgin   Mary  (to  whom  be  wrote  a  water;  and,  when  in  pursuit  of  food,  they 

canzonet  full  of  humility  and  devotion),  suspend  themselves  by  extending  their 

and  relics.    If  we  add  to  these  character-  wings,  and  appear  to  run  on  the  surface 

tstjc  traits,  his  gratitude  to  his  irutructers,  of  the  water.    Buflbn  says  it  is  from  thk 

faithfulness  to  his  patrons,  and  universal  circumstance  that  they  are  colled  petrett, 

benevolence,  we  can  easily  account  for  after  the  apostle  Peter,  wbo  walked  -w 

the  esteem  which  he  enjoyed ;  especially  the  water.     The  appearance  of  these 

when  we  remember  that  he  had  a  pleasing  birds  is  considered  by  seamen  to  presage 

exterior  to  recommend  his  .merits.    In  a  storm,  and  it  is  thought  peculiarly  un- 
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luck;  to  kill  one  of  them.  There  ore  who  died  in  1547.  Among  hit  papers 
four  species,  which  Bra  bo  closely  allied  was  this  famous  map.  Conrad  Cora  had 
to  each  other  as  to  be  generally  con-  found  it  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
founded.  C.  Bonaparte,  who  paid  much  Tegemsee,  borrowed  and  not  returned  it. 
attention  to  this  genua,  designates  them  Such  a  tnappa  mundi  m  refuJo  waa  extant 
aa  follows: — T.  frilvmn  (storm;  petrel);  in  that  convent,  in  1502;  and  the  Totals 
deep  sooty  black ;  tail  eren ;  wings  reach-  Peutingerima  at  Vienna,  ia  probably  the 
ing  a  little  beyond  its  tip;  tube  of  the  same  which  Wermher,apoet,madeorcop- 
□oatrils  recurved ;  tarsus  one  and  a  half  ied  in  1190.  Celtes  gave  this  map  to  Peu- 
inch  long.  T.  Ltachii  (fork- Wiled  petrel) ;  Unger,  who  intended  to  publish  it.  After 
brownish  black ;  tail  forked ;  wings  not  bis  death,  it  disappeared  for  many  yean, 
reaching  beyond  the  tip;  tube  of  the  until  Marx  Wetter  published  fragments 
nostrils  straight ;  tarsus  one  inch  long,  of  it,  under  the  title  of  FragiMitta  Tabula 
T-  ptiagica ;  sooty  black ;  tail  even ;  wings  aatuput  a  Peutmgerorwn  BihUoliuxa 
Beaching  a  tittle  beyond  it;  lube  of  the  (Venice,  1591).  It  was  not  found  entire, 
nostrils  almost  straight ;  tarsus  seven  among  Peutmger's  manuscripts,  until  the 
eighths  of  an  inch  long.  T.  oetamca ;  eighteenth  ceutunr,  when  Scheyb  pub- 
brownish  black ;  tail  slightly  emarginaie ;  lished  a  beautiful  impression,  with  re- 
wings  reaching  more  than  an  inch  be-  marks,  folio  (Vienna,  1753).  The  manu- 
yooait;  tube  of  the  nostrils  recurved;  scriptof  themapisat  present  in  the  impe- 
tarsus  nearly  one  and  three  fburtlis  of  an  rial  library  at  Vienna.  The  characters 
inch  long.  (See  Puffin.)  and  figures  show  that  the  map  is  not  the 
Petrifactions.  (Se«Organk  Rcmaint.)  original.  Docen  thinks  that  it  belongs  to 
Petkobrusiahs.  (See  Sects.)  the  twelfth  century.  A  new  impression 
Petroleum.  (See  Bittanax.)  of  this  ancient  map  was  published  in 
Pet nos ins,  Titus,  sumamed  Arbiter,  a  Leipsic  (1824),  not  entirely  free  from 
Roman  author,  notorious  for  his  licen-  faults,  with  a  treatise  by  HaoDert  A 
tiousnees  and  obscenity,  was  born  at  Mar-  new  edition,  With  commentaries,  has  been 
seines,  and  livedin  IhecourtofNero.  He  announced  by  Dr.  Tross,  of  M  blister, 
was,  for  a  time,  the  favorite  of  the  em-  Peutinger   was  the  tint  who    collected 

Si-or,  who  made  him  master  (arbiter)  of  Roman  inscriptions  on  stone,  in  a  small 
i  voluptuous  banquets  and  revelries,  work,— Romans  Vduitati*  Fragmenta 
But  he  filially  tell  a  victim  to  the  suspi-  (Augsburg,  1505).  He  wrote,  besides, 
cionsof  the  tyrant,  by  whose  command  be  other  valuable  works  on  the  decline  of  the 
was  obliged  to  put  himself  to  death.  The'  Roman  empire.  Peutinger  long  hold  im- 
coiruption  ana  dissoluteness  of  Roman  portent  public  offices, 
manners,  at  that  period,  ere  portrayed  in  Pewtee  consists  of  tin  alloyed  with  a 
the  fragments  of  the  Satyricon  Ltbri,  in  quantity  of  copper,  or  other  metallic 
which  Petronius  describee,  in  prose  and  bodies,  aa  the  experience  of  the  workmen 
in  verse,  the  profligacy  of  the  times,  and  has  shown  to  be  the  most  conducive  to 
which  are,  therefore,  valuable,  at  least  ns  the  improvement  of  its  hardness  and  color, 
a  picture  of  manners.  Some  attribute  it,  such  as  lead,  zinc,  bismuth  and  antimony. 
on  account  of  several  allusions,  to  another  The  best  sort  of  pewter  is  formed  from 
author,  who  lived  for  some  time,  in  the  antimony  17  parts,  tin  100  parts.  The 
reign  of  Commodus,  in  Naples.  The  best  French  add  a  little  copper  to  this  kind  of 
critical  edition  is  that  of  Burmann  (Ley-  pewter.  A  very  fine  silver-looking  metal 
den,  1743,  3  vols.,  4lo.);  there  is  a  later  is  composed  of  100  pounds  of  tin,  8  of  an- 
edition,  by  Anton,  on  the  basis  of  Bur-  timony,  1  of  bismuth,  and  4  of  copper. 
mann's(Leipsic,1781).  The  supposed  sup-  Petrohket,  Pierre  Denis,  count  de, 
plemenls,  lately  discovered,  are  spurious,  was  bom  in  1778,  at  Bordeaux,  where  he 
Petti.  (See  LantJovnt.)  studied  law.  When  a  young  man,  he  was 
Petti  Bah  ;  an  office  in  chancery,  in  distinguished  as  a  petit  nurtfre  and  a  beau. 
England,  the  three  clerks  of  which  record  He  became  very  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
the  return  of  all  inquisitions  out  of  every  the  Bourbons,  when  the  English  and 
county,  and  make  all  patents  of  comptrol-  Spanish  troops  entered  France,  m  conso- 
lers, gaugers,  customers,  &c.  quencn  of  which  be  was  appointed  presi- 
PxuTiitBEK  Table;  a  map  showing  dentof  the  tribunal  of  the  fimt  instance,  at 
the  military  roads  of  the  greater  part  of  Bordeaux,  in  181(5,  and,  after  two  years, 
the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  drawn,  it  promrtw-getttral  at  the  cow  royaie  of 
was  formerly  believed,  for  Theodosius  the  Bourges.  When  M.  Decazes  (q.  v.)  was 
Great.  It  hi  called  after  Conrad  Peutin-  at  the  bead  of  me  government,  Peyronnet 
ger,  a  German  scholar,  bom  1465,  and  waa  a  warm  constitutionalist,   and  pro- 
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trounced  a  discourse  at  Bourges,  which  ed  in   his  department,   who  would  Dot 

might  have  come  from  a  member  of  tho  vote  for  the  ministerial   candidates:   the 

left  side.     But  he  soon  saw  that  a  devo-  question  of  septennial   election*  of  the  ' 

ckm  to  the  royalist  doctrines  would  ad-  chamber  of  deputies  was  then  to  be  de- 

vanoa  him  more  rapidly  than  adherence  cided.    In  1825,  Fejronnet  brought  for- 

to  constitutional  principles,  and  he  cltang-  ward,  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  the  cruel 

ed  sides  accordingly.    He  was  called  to  law  against  sacrilege,  which  was  adopted 

Paris  to  support,  before  the  peers,  the  act  with  some  modifications.     He  is  supposed 

of  accusation  of  the  conspirators  of  Aug.  to  have  first  suggested  the  disbanding  of  ' 

19,   1819,   jointly  with  Marchangy  and  the  national  guards.     In  Vi lie ie's  ministry 

Vatimneml,  snd  waa  distinguished  for  his  he  was  noted  as  the  most  efficient  member 

zeal.     Perier  said  of  him,  at  a  later  period,  of  the  cabinet,  in  carrying  into  execution 


his  zeal  on  the  meaauresoflbe  presidentof  the  coun- 

this  occasion,  that  be  had  demanded  the  cil,  and  was  one  of  the  three  obnoxious 

beads  of  twenty  persons.     Soon  after,  he  ministers,    popularly   known    tinder  the 

was  elected  deputy  of  the  department  of  name  of  the  friunnjiraJe,  composed  of  Cor- 

tfaa   Cher,  and,  a   little  later,  appointed  biere  (q.  v.),  Villele  and  the  keeper  of  the 

pnacmir-giniral  at  Rouen,  whither,  how-  seals.     The  elections  in  the  autumn  of 

ever,   be   never  went.     Ha   became  the  1637  resulted  in  the  entire  discomfiture 

favorite   of  a  lady  then  very  powerful  of  the  ministry,  and,  on  their  resignatii 


with  Louis  XYIII,  and,  when  Villele's    (Jan.  4,  18381,  the  three  above  named 
administration  was  formed,  Peyrannet,  to    went  to  swell  the  number  of 
the  utter  astonishment  of  the  public,  was    ready  increased,  through  tbeiro; 


administration  was  formed,  Peyrannet,  to    went  to  swell  the  number  of  peers,   al- 

-l. t  astonishment  of  lire  public,  was    ready  increased,  through  their  ordinance  of 

u  December,  1831,  keeper  of  the    Nov.  5, 1837,  by  the  elevation  of  seventy- 


seals,  having,  as  it  was  universally  as-  six  new  members.  (Bee  FHUU,  and 
serted,  no  claim  whatever  to  this  intpor-  Jrrorce,  History  of.)  The  Polignac  minis- 
tant  office ;  and  the  only  explanation  of  try,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  short* 
this  surprising  phenomenon  was  believed  lived  cabinet  of  Bfsrtignse  (Aug.  9,  1829), 
to  be  the  favor  of  Had.  de  Cayla.  (See  was  already  at  open  war  with  the  nation, 
fYattee,  and  ViiUU.)  Hk  first  measures  when  the  public  astonishment  and  indig- 
wete  the  suppression  of  the  liberty  of  the  nation  were  increased  by  the  nomination 
press,  depriving  those  accused  of  political  of  M.  de  Peyrannet  to  the  place  of  minis- 
libels  of  trial  by  jury,  and  empowering  ter  of  the  interior  (May  20,  1830).  The 
the  royal  courts  to  suppress  journals  which  measures  of  this  administration  are  related 
bad  a  tendency  in  disturb  the  public  peace,  elsewhere.  (See  Pnlignae,  and  France, 
religion,  &c^  and  authorizing  the  crown  Huton/  of.)  The  position  of  Peyrannet 
loestabfish  the  censorship  by  umereordi-  in  the  ministry  placing  him  in  correspond- 
nance.  His  language  was  often  the  sub-  ence  with  the  prefects  and  agents  of  the 
ject  of  ridicule  in  the  chamber,  whilst  his  internal  administration,  his  zeal,  energy, 
measures  were  but  too  much  calculated  activity,  capacity,  and  unshrinking  readU 
to  excite  anxiety,  and  his  overbearing  ness  to  go  all  lengths,  mode  it  obvious 
ruanner  gave  offence.  Aug.  17,  1832,  that  he  was  called  in  to  manage  the  elee- 
Peyronnet,  Corbiere  and  \illele  were  dona,  and  secure  a  ministerial  majority  by 
mads  counts.  In  order  to  remove  those  the  unsparing  employment  of  fraud,  for- 
judges who  were  not  thoroughly  royalist,  ror  and  violence.  All  these  arts,  however, 
yet  by  the  constitution  were  immovable,  backed  by  the  royal  proclamation  to  the 
he  conceived  the  plan  of  diminishing  the  electors,  railed  before  the  resolute  purpose 
number  of  courts.  In  November,  1822,  of  the  nation ;  the  liberal  party  was  com- 
be procured  an  ordinance  by  which  the  pletely  successful  in  the  election*  (June 
bar  was  subjected  to  many  of  the  old  re-  and  July),  and  the  ministry  determined  on 
strict  ions,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  keep-  violent  measures.  PeyrODOet  is  under- 
er  of  the  seals,  and  arbitrarily  interfered  stood  to  have  been  opposed  to  di is  plan. 


congress  of  Verona,  be  declared  himself  jy  adopted  between  the  10th  and  15th  of 

in  favor  of  the  war  against  Spain,  in  oppo-  July ;  and  to  him  was  intrusted  the  draw- 

sition  to  Villele,  and,  slioitly  before  the  ing  up  of  the  ordinance  changing  the 

death  of  Louis  XVIII,  he  effected  the  electoral  laws,  wbkh,  with  the  other  throe, 

establishment   of  the  censorship,  which  was  signed  July  35,  and  published  in  the 

Charles  X  abolished  when  he  ascended  next  Momieur.     On  Thursday,  the  29th, 

the  throne.    In  1834,  be  issued  a  cu>  the  ministry  resigned,  and,  in  the  middle 

etuar,  in  which  he  ordered  fail  agents  of  August,  Peyrannet,  with  several  of  bis 

to  denounce  to  him  all  persons,  employ,  colleagues,  was  arrested  at  Toms,  and  im- 
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t  Vincennes;   on  the  30th  of  Vatiuht  (Tubingen,  1810,  8  cola.). 

,     .____  titer  were  impeached,  before  biography  forms  the  IsGt  volume, 

the   peers,  of  high   treason.      The  trial  PVtfer,   Louis,   born  at   Lucerne,   i 

......    r.  ,-,-               itheFre:    '       '" 


September  they  were  impeached,  before    biography  forma  the  last  volume. 
"      "  ;rs,  of  high   treason.      The   trial         PVtfer,   Louis,   bom   at   Lucei 
a  December  15.     H.  de  Peyronnet    1715,  entered  the  French  military  t 


was  defended  by  M.  Hennequin ;  the  ac-  at  an  earl;  age,  distinguished  himself  in 
cused  himself  read  a  memorial  in  his  the  campaigna  from  1734  to  '47,  in  1746 
defence.  On  the  21st,  he  was  sentenced,  was  made  major-general  and,  in  1763, 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  -and,  on  the  23d,  lieutenant-general.  At  Lucerne  is  still 
was  again  transferred  to  the  prison  of  shown  a  plan,  in  relief!  of  a  part  of  the  in- 
Vincennes,  and  thence  to  the  castle  at  tenor  of  Switzerland,  executed  by  him. 
Ham,  a  village  near  Peronue,  in  tbe  north  It  is  remarkable  for  its  minute  accuracy 
of  France.  In  1831,  the  ex-minister  pub-  and  truth  of  representation. 
liahed  a  work  on  the  jurisdiction  of  par-  Ph-edon,  of  Elis;  a  scholar -of  Socratts, 
liaments.  and  founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy  in 
Petbocse,  La.  (See  Lapirovst.)  Elis.  The  dialogue  of  Plato,  on  the  im- 
PpxrrxL,ChristiauFredenc,ajuriecon-  mortality  of  the  soul,  which  contains  the 
suit  and  diplomatist,  bom  at  Colmar,  in  last  conversation  of  Socrates  with  his 
1726,  became  secretary  to  tbe  ambassador  scholars,  while  he  was  in  prison,  also 
from  Saxony  to  France,  and  was  em-  bears  this  name.  Mendelssohn  has  given 
ployed  in  several  negotiations.  In  1758,  tho  same  title  to  his  conversations  on  the 
ho  was  seat  to  Ratisbon,  daring  the  diet,  same  subject ;  but  the  dialogues  written 
as  ehargi  d'affaires,  and  thence  to  the  by  Phtedon  himself  are  lost. 
ceurt  of  Bavaria,  where  he  remained  un-  Fhidiu  ;  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of 
til  17GS,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Vet-  Crete,  and  of  Fasiphae,  sister  of  Ariadne 
sailles,  and  became  jurisconsult  to  the  and  wife  of  Theseus.  Happening  to  meet 
king.  In  1790,  he  was  sent,  by  the  Hippolytus,  her  step-eon,  whom  she  had 
French  ministry,  to  Deux  Poms,  to  treat  never  before  seen,  and  whom  she  did  not 
of  the  indemnities  of  the  German  princes,  know  to  be  the  son  of  Theseus,  she  was 
and  was  still  there  when  he  received  his  inflamed  with  an  ardent  passion  for  the 
dismission  from  bis  public  functions ;  his  beautiful  youth.  He  would  not  recipro- 
property  was  confiscated,  and  be  was  cste  her  passion,  and,  to  satisfy  her  re- 
placed on  the  list  of  emigrants.  He  re-  venge,  she  accused  him  to  her  husband  of 
mained  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Deux  a  criminal  attempt  upon  her  honor.  The 
Fonts  until  1795,  when  be  retired  to  Nu-  father  cursed  his  son,  end  Neptune  soon 
remberg,  and  died  in  1807.  His  principal  carried  his  execrations  into  effect  by  brine- 
works  are,  Abrigi  Chronalogique  de  FHif  tag  upon  Hippolytus  a  violent  death. 
toire,  d  da  Droit  publique  d'Mltm/igne ;  When  this  event  was  known  in  Athens, 
RechtrchuHittoritpir.1  coactrnant  les  Droits  Phaedra  repented  of  her  crime  end  hang- 
dv  Pope  sw  la  Vdle  el  I'Btat  iFJivignon ;  ed  herself.  According  to  some,  she  was 
£tat  ae  la  Pologne;  Dissertations Hxsio-  killed  by  Theseus.  Sophocles  and  Eurip- 
rtqtu*.  ides,  two  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  of 
Pfeffel,  Gottlieb  Conrad,  a  distin-  antiquity,  have  taken  Phaedra  as  the  sub- 
guished  German  author,  was  born  in  Col-  ject  of  their  tragedies,  which  are  now  lost. 
mar,  Alsatia,  in  1736,  of  Protestant  par-  Racine  has  followed  their  example, 
ems.  He  went  to  Halle  in  his  fifteenth  Phkdkus  ;  a  Latin  fabulist,  born  in 
year,  to  study  law.  In  1757,  he  became  Thrace.  He  was  probably  brought  to 
blind.  This  misfortune  he  bore,  for  more  Rome,  as  a  slave,  at  a  tender  age,  and  en- 
iban  fifty  years,  with  wise  cheerfulness,  tered  the  service  of  Augustus,  who  libe- 
and  became  a  most  useful  citizen.  In  rated  him.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life, 
1773,  he  established  a  Protestant  school  except  that  lie  suffered  much  from  the 
at  Colmar,  with  the  approbation  of  the  ■  tyranny  of  Sejanus  under  the  reign  of  li- 
king of  France,  in  which  he  educated  berius;  spent  his  days  probably  in  mode- 
many  excellent  scholars.  The  revolution  rate  circumstances,  and  died  at  an  ed- 
put  at  end  to  the  institution.  In  1803,  he  vanced  age.  He  wrote  five  books  of  fa- 
was  mode  president  of  the  newly-estab-  bles  in  iambic  verse,  which  are  distinguish- 
llshied  Protestant  consistory  at  Colmar,  ed  for  their  purity  and  elegance  of  ex- 
and  died  May  1, 1809.  He  is  one  of  the  pression,  and  for  their  simplicity  and  in- 
best  poets  of  Germany,  in  the  department  struco've  thought.  He  borrowed  bis  mo- 
of  the  fable,  and  tales  in  verse.  His  poet-  terials,  in  part,  from  .rEsop,  and  fixed 
teal  works  are  collected  in  his  Potttsehe  with  them  his  own  inventions.  Tbe  work 
Va-tiiche,  10  vols,  3d  edit.  (Tubingen,  of  Pbsedrus  is  no  where  mentioned 
1817),  and  bis  prose  writings  in  Prosattche  among  the  ancients,  and  Seneca  goes  so 
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far  m  to  say  the  Romans  bad  no  fables  in  of  the  missiles  of  the  enemy.     The  pha- 

the    manner  of  JiBop.      The    modems  lanx  is  much  celebrated  in  the  history  of 

knew  nothing  of  his  writings  till   1595,  ancient  wan,  on  account  of  its  invincible- 

wben  a  copy  was  found  by  Francis  Pitbou  new. 

in  the  library  of  St.  Remi  at  Rbejm3.     He  Ffliuitu.    This  prii 


.  o  his  brother  Peter,  who  gave  it  to  his  cruelty,  wbb  a  native  of  Astypalea,  in 
the  world.  The  best  editions  are  by  Bur-  Crete.  On  his  banishment  from  that 
mann  (2  vols,  Leydea,  1737,  4to.),  and  the  place,  he  went  to  Sicily,  where  he  made 
moat  complete  by  Schwabe  (Brunswick,  himself  master  of  Agrigentum,  about  B. 
1806).  Christ  first  doubted  the  genuine-  C.  571,  and  sought  to  maimnin  his  power 
neas  of  the  fables  of  Phtedrus.  Several  by  cruelty  and  seventy.  The  most  fa- 
modem  philologists  regard  them  as  epu-  mous  instance  of  his  cruelty  was  the  bur- 
nous, and  the  work  of  a  later  age.  This  barons  punishment  of  the  brazen  bull  pre- 
is  certain  in  regard  to  thirty-two  new  fa-  pared  by  Perillus  of  Athens.  The  victim 
bles,  firat  published  by  Cassitti,  at  Naples,  was  shut  up  in  the  body  of  the  bull,  and 
under  the  name  of  Phadrui,  but  made  roasted  alowly  bya  fire  underneath.  The 
known  previously  to  the  learned  Burmann  screams  of  pain  uttered  by  the  unhappy 
by  Dorville  from  Peroui'a  manuscript,  man  were  made,  by  some  machinery,  to 
Those  fables  have  been  several  times  re-  resemble  the  lowing  of  a  bull.  Pbalaris 
printed  since  1613.  caused  the  first  experiment  to  be  tried  on 

Pbaetoh;  the  offspring  of  the  sunand  the  inventor.  After  a  reign  of  about  six- 
Clymene,  and  brother  of  the  Hebrides,  teen  years,  he  was  killed  during  a  rebel- 
To  please  his  unfortunate  mother,  and  to  lion.  The  letters  which  bear  the  name 
wuiflfy  those  who  doubted  whether  the  of  Phalaris  have  been  fully  proved  to  be 
sun  were  his  father,  be  desired  the  latter  spuriousby  Benlley,  inhiscelebrated  con- 
to  grant  him  a  favor.  Phmbua  imprudent-  troversy  with  Boyle.  The  latest  edition  is 
ly  promised  it,  unconditionally,  and  swore  that  by  Lennep  (Groningen,  1777,3  vols, 
by  the  Styx  that  he  would,  at  all  events,  4to.). 

keep  hsi  word.     Phaeton  now  asked  per-        Phalakdpe  [phalaropv»\     A  genus  of 

miaejon  to  take  his  father's  place  in  the  shore  birds,  belonging  to  the  family  lerun- 

chariot  of  the  sun,  and  would  not  be  de-  nttra,  Cuvier.    They  live  in  small  flocks 

nied.     But  he  bad  scarcely  mounted  the  on  the  sea-coasts,  sometimes,  but  rarely,  in 

flaming  car,  and  taken  the  reins,  when  the  fresh  water  Jakes  ;  feed  on  aquatic  insects 

celestial    horses,   despising    their   weak  and    molluscous  animals.     The  female 

driver,  turned  out  of  the  path,  and  set  ev-  builds  on  the  shore  among  the  grass,  lay- 

ery  thing  on  fire.    The  Ethiopians,  on  the  ing  from  four  to  six  eggs.    Both  sexes  in. 

left,  were  blackened  by  the  near  approach  cubate,  and  attend  on   the  young,  which 

of  the  sun ;  and,  when  the   chariot  was  leave  the  nest,  run  about  and  swim,  soon 

drawn  over  the  earth  to  the  right,  Jupiter,  after  they  are  hatched.    These  birds  fly 

with   his   bolts,  plunged  the  thoughtless  well,  and  swim   expertly,   resisting    the 

charioteer  into  the  river  Po.    His  sisters  heaviest  waves,   but  never  dive.     Their 

found   him  there  lifeless,  and  lamented  flesh  is  oily  and  unpalatable.    They  in- 

him.— The  god  of  the  sun  was  also  called  habit  far  north,  migrating  in  the  autumn 

Pkaeton  (the  enlightener).     In  modern  and  winter  to  the  temperate  regions  of 

times  this  name  is  given  to  a  sort  of  high,  both  continents.    There  are  but  three  spe- 

light,  open  carriage.  cies  as  yet  known,  which  have  been  placed 

Phalaitk;  a  body  of  troops  among  the  by  authors  in  different  families,  and  even 

Greeks,  armed  with  long  spears,  and  ar-  orders.    C.  Bonaparte  has  thus  arranged 

ranged   in  the  form  of  a  square.     The  them: — Sub-genus,  pkalaropu*.  P./uheo- 

momentum  of  their  onset  usually  decided  rim  {red  iilialarope).  This  is  the  P.hyptr- 

the  bottle.    The  phalanx  at  first  consisted  barau  of  Wilson  ;  blackish,  varied  with 

of  4000  men,  but  was  afterwards  doubled,  ferruginous ;  beneath  rufous ;  winter  dress 

and  even  quadrupled.     It  was  first  doub-  cinereous,  beneath  white ;  inhabits  both 

led  by  Phuip  of  Macedon,  and  the  double  continents,  but  rare  and  during  the  winter 

phalanx  is  hence  often  called  the  Maetdo-  only  in  the  U.  States.      Sub-genus,  foW- 

niaa  phalanx.    The  phalanx  was  com-  pet.   P.  ht/ptrbortvt  (northern  phalorope). 

mouly  sixteen  deep,  and  the  men  were  Inhabit'-  both  continents;  very  r —  '"  -L- 


drawn    up    shield    to   shield  ;    toe  rear  U.  States,  but  common  in  the  Hebrides, 

ranks,  which  could  not  reach  the  enemy  It  is  black,  varied  with   rufous,  beneath 

with   their  spears,  held  them  upon   the  white,  sides  of  the  neck  bright  rufous; 

shoulders  of  those  before  them,  and  thus  winter  plumage  cinereous,  beneath  white. 

formed  a  sort  of  wall  to  stop  the  progress  Sub-genus  hobpodivt,  P.  WUtonii  (gray 
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ptiakrope).  This  is  the  P.  lobahis  of  ology  and  mineralogy,  and,  as  it  is  neces- 
Wilson ;  bluish  gray,  beneath  white,  with  ssry  to  determine  their  properties,  and  the 
a  chestnut  patch  and  a  Mack  band  on  each  laws  of  their  composition  and  decomposi- 
side  of  the  neck ;  summer  plumage  tin-  tion,  of  chemistry  also.  Id  a  narrower 
known;  inhabits  die  north  of  America,  sense,  pharmacy  is  merely  the  ait  of  com- 
mi  grating  in  winter  aa  far  south  as  the  pounding  and  mixing  drugs  according  to 
coast  of  Mexico.  the  prescription  of  the  physician.    These 

PBumNOFflia.    (See  Mamon.).  processes  and  substances  have  been  de- 

Phanab.    (See  Pmnariott.\  scribed  under    their    appropriate    beads, 

Phantasm.    (See  Spain.]  [See  the  separate  artida.)     The  prepara- 

Phantasmagoria.     (See  Lantern.)  tion  of  medicines  was  at  tint  performed 

Phahtasoh.     (Seo  Morphea*.)  by  the   physicians  themselves,  who  also 

Pbaok.    (See&rppno.)  administered  them  to  their  patients;  and 

Pharaoh.     (See  Egypt.)  it  first  became  a  distinct  branch  of  medi- 

Phasisees  ;  the  members  of  a  sect  cal  science  at  Alexandria,  towards  the  be- 
among  the  Jews,  which  seems  to  hare  aris-  ginning  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C,  (see 
en  in  the  time  of  tiie  Maccahees.  Besides  Medicine),  when  some  physicians  devoted 
the  books  of  Moses,  they  held  a  multitude  themselves  solely  to  it.  Afterwards  it  be- 
of  doctrines  and  traditions,  supposed  to  came  the  employment  of  particular  indi- 
have  been  received  orally  from  that  law-  viduals  (rnnofomutt,  simpler*),  and  the 
giver,  with  the  annotations  of  later  teach-  medical  science  and  the  apothecary's  art 
■era,  after  tlw  captivity.  These  traditions  thus  became  separated  from  each  other, 
they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  oh-  Mantras,  a  pupil  of  Herophikia,  in  Alex- 
serve  as  strictly  as  the  laws  of  Moses,  andria,  seems  to  have  been  tiro  author  of 
They  were  distinguished  from  the  Saddu-  the  first  pharmaedpeeia,  having  published 
tees  by  their  zeal  for  their  traditions,  and  a  work  on  the  preparation  of  medicines, 
their  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Zeno  of  Laodicea  distinguished  himself 
Their  ambition,  and  the  narrowness  of  by  the  invention  of  a  large  number  of 
their  religious  views,  made  them  hypo-  compound  medicines.  Princes  also  stud- 
crites.  With  a  lax  morality,  they  thought  to  led  the  medics!  sciences,  particularly  in 
obtain  the  favor  of  the  Supreme  Being  by  reference  to  the  preparation  of  poisons 
external  holiness  and  ascetic  expiations;  and  antidotes.  Thus  Attalus,  last  kingof 
and  they  sought  to  gain  the  good  opinion  Pergamus  (B.  C.  1341  was  noted  for  his 
of  men  by  a  nigh  tone  of  justice  and  piety,  medical  skill,  and  his  knowledge  of  plants, 
The  Pharisees  numbered  in  their  ranks  and  several  preparations  whicfi  be  invent 
the  most  distinguished  lawyers  and  states-  ed,  are  known  to  us ;  as,  for  instance,  an 
men  in  Judeu;  and,  an  persons  of  uli  con-  ointment  of  while  lead  or  ceruse,  &c. 
.  ditions,  not  excluding  females,  were  ad-  Mithridates(q.v.),ki!igof'Pontiis|123— Gl 
rnitted  into  their  society,  they  gained  a  po-  B.  C.l,  invented  an  antidote,  composed  of 
litical  influence  which  often  decided  the  fifty-four  ingredients.  Heras,  of  Cappa- 
fato  of  the  Jewish  nation  under  the  Mao-  docia,  wrote  a  work  on  pharmacy  at 
cabees  and  Asmonanus,  and  brought  into  Rome  (B.  C.  49).  Muse,  the  celebrated 
their  bands  the  power  which  had  been  physician  to  Augustus,  prescribed  several 
left  to  the  great  council  by  the  Romans  in  medicinal  preparations,  which  afterwards 
the  time  of  Christ  The  doctrines  of  trie  continued  in  use  under  his  name.  A 
Pharisees  have  prevailed  in  the  religion  of  large  collection  of  compound  medicines 
the  modem  Jews,  and  in  the  Talmud,  is  enumerated  in  the  works  of  ScribonJus 
-■      ■      ■      ■  -   rgus  (A.  D.  43).   Menecrates, 

Tiberius,  was  the  inventor  o    ... 

Pharisees  of  the  New  Testament.  chykin,  or  litharge  plaster.    Damocratcs 

Phabjiacoute,     (See  Lime,  vol.  vii,  p.    (A.  D.   47)  invented,   and  described    in 

558.)  verse,  the  preparation  of  several  medicines. 

Pharmacopoeia   (from   fapjianv,   medi-    tooth-powder,  ointments,  &c    Philo  of 

cine,  and  mm,  to  make) ;  the  same  as  di»-    Tarsus  (A.  D.  23)  discovered  a  sedative, 

pewuiiory.  (q-v.j  composed  of  opium,  saftron  and  other 

Pharmacy,   Pharmaceutics   [+arpm;    ingredients,  and  called,  from  him,  pkilata- 

drug);  the  art  of  preserving,  preparing,    urn.      jEsclepiades  Pbarmacion    (in  the 

compounding  and  combining  substances    time  of  Trajan,  A.  0.97)  prepared  several 

for  medical  purposes;  the  art  of  rheapoth-    celebrated  medicines.    Dioscorides,  who 

ecary.     As  these  substances  may  be  min-    probably  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Nero 

eral,  vegetable  or  animal,  theoretical  phar-    (A.   D.  34),  is  yet  distinguished  for  his 

raacy  requires  a  knowledge  of  botany,  zo-    knowledge  of  the  properties  of  plants,  and 

- 
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first    exposed    the    fraudulent    practices  apothecaries'  trade  at  that  period, 

made  use  of  in  the  composition  of  several  a  list  of  the  books  which  an  apothecary 

medicines,   and   prescribed  the   prepare-  ought  to  have,  with  moral  precepts  and 

tion  of  some  new  ones ;  as,  for  instance,  directions  for  each  month.    The  principal 

of  ceruse,  calamine,  flowers  of  zinc  [nihil  pharmaceutical  work  of  the  middle  ages 

aftum),   fee     Pliny  the  Elder  179)  also  was  the  Antuhtaiiwn  of  Nicholas  Prapo- 

lendered  important  services  to  pharmacy  situs  of  Selenium,  which  was  celebrated 

by  bis  researches  into  natural  history.    In  aa  early  as  the  twelfth  century.   In  France, 

Galen's   time  (160—900)   several   phyai-  the  apothecaries'  halls  were  first  subjected 

cane  in  Rome  employed  themselves  in  to  the  supervision  of  the  jnedical  Acuity 

tbe    preparation    of  cosmetics.      When,  in  the  fifteenth   century.     In   Germany, 

with  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  apothecaries  were  merely  dealers  in 

science  and  learning  became  extinct  in  drugs,  which  thev  imported  from   Italy. 

Western  Europe,  superstition  and  blind  The  physicians  also  prepared  their  own 

empiricism  prevailed  in  the  medical  de-  prescriptions.     In  most  cities,  the  apothe- 

paitment,' and  pharmacy  made  no  proa-  caries  were   likewise   confectioners,  and 

ress.     But,  in  the  East,  particularly  in  Al-  the  magistrates,  in  their  contracts  with 

exaodria,  where  art  and  science  conlin-  them,  stipulated  for  a  certain  quantity  of 

ued  to  flourish,  chemistry  and  pharmacy  confectionary,  to  be  delivered  in  the  city 

were  cultivated  with  ardor  by  the  Arabi-  ball.     Tbe  reforms  of  Paracelsus  in  med- 

ane.      They   studied  ths   works    of  the  icine  (sixteenth  century)  introduced  some 

Greek  writers,  and  from  them  we  derive  changes  into  pharmacy.     Many  chemical 

many    important   improve  menu    in    the  preparations  were  adopted,  and  the  use  of 

pharmaceutic  art.     Tbe  caliph  Almansor  mineral  specifics,  as,  for  example,  antirno- 

(7541  founded  in  Bagdad  the  first  public  ny  and  mercury,  became  more  common. 

apoUKca,  or  druggist's  shop.    The  names  Still,  the  operations  were  conducted  with* 

Mseveralmedicines,suchasalcohol,julep,  out  reference  to  scientific  principles;  bur. 

Ace,  are  of  Arabian  origin,  and  it  is  most  since  lbs  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

prohable-  that  we  owe  to  them  the  first  tury,  the  natural  sciences  have  continued 


official  dispensatories,  «r  pnannacopoaiaa,  to  make  great  progress,  and  pharmacy,  as 

Saiior  Ebn  Sshel,  about  the  middle  of  the  well  as  medicine,  has  experienced    tbe 

ninth  century,  published  a  pharmacopoeia ;  effects  of  the  improvement.     In  pharma- 

and,  in  the  twelfth  century,  Abul  Hassan,  ceuucel     operations,    tbe     apothecaries' 

phyeician  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  pub-  weight  kt  used,  in  which  twenty  grain* 

fished  a  similar  work,  which  subsequently  make  a  scruple,  three  scruples  a  drachm, 

served  as  the  standard  work  of  the  Arabi-  eight  drachms  an  ounce,  aud  twelve  ounces 

an  apothecaries.     The  Arabian  epothecas  a  pound.     The    fallowing  Abbreviations 

were  under  the  particular  direction  of  the  and  signs  are  used  by  physicians  in  writ- 

government,  and  were  subjected  to  a  strict  ing  their  prescriptions: 


s  related  lb.  pound, 

of  Affhin,  an  Arabian  general,  that  he  ei-  5.  ounce, 

amined  in  person  die  medicine  chest  of  5-  drachm. 

hie  army,  to  see  if  every  thing  mentioned  9.  scruple. 

in  tbe  dispensatories  was  provided.    With  Gr.  grain, 

tbe  revival  of  medical    science    in   tbe  C.  (congium)  gallon. 

West  arose  the  celebrated  school  of  Saler-  O.  (oe/aru)  pint 

no.    The  apothecary's  trade  was  now  (in  f.  j.  fluid  ounce. 

the  thirteenth  century)  regulated  by  law,  f.  3.  fluid  drachm, 

and  apothecaries  and  grocers  were  obliged  ra.  minim. 

to  sell  their  articles  at  fixed  prices.  Apotb-  Gut.  (gWta)  drop, 

ecss,  or  apothecaries'  halls,  could  be  es-  Cochl.  (-oeW-or-)  spoonful. 

tabKsbed  only  in  certain  places,  and  two  Cochl.  maj.  [totMtart  sulfur)  table-spoon, 

men  of  standing  were  appointed  in  the  Cochl.  min.  (coeUaare  mtntaj  tea-spoon, 

large  towns  to  superintend  mem-    The  Hanip.  Imtmipulia)  handful 

most   important    medicines    were    com-  j.  i.  one. 

pounded    under    their    inspection,   and  as.  half. 

fiauds  were  severely  punished.    There  is  4*  or  ana.  of  each.  [necessary. 
1  work  by  Saladin  of  Ascoli,  physician  to  q.  s.  {quantum  sugidl)  ss  much  aa 
the  grand  constable  of  Naples,  in  the  fif-  p.  e.  equal  parts.  - 
teenth  century,  which,  besides  other  curi- 
■    1  relating  to  the  state  of  tho        Pkab.0  ;  a  game.     (See  JFhro.) 
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Phaso  of  HeniDL    (See  Faro  of  Ma-  low.    The  tail  is  long,  and  richly  tinted, 

mo.)  and  from  above  it  arise  a  number  of  long, 

Phabos  ;  sometimes  used,  in  English,  straight  feathers,  of  a  scarlet  hue,  mixed 

for  ligMhowic :  in  some  other  languages,  with  yellow.     Cuvier  is  of  opinion  that 

it  is  the  ordinary  term  for  these  edifices,  the  description  given  by  Pliny  of  the  phoe- 

Tbe  name  is  derived  from  the  island  of  nix  (lib.  x,  cap,  a)  is  meant  for  this   bird. 

Pharos  before  Alexandria,  which  protected  Another  fine  species  found  in  China  it)  the 

the   port  of  that  city.     On   the    eastern  silver  pheasant  (P.  nyethemena).     This  is 

promontory  of  the  island  stood  the  light-  of  a  silvery  white  color,  with  very  delicate 

Douse     of    Alexandria,    en     famous     in  black  linen  on  each   feather,  and    Mack 

antiquity,   and   considered    one   of  the  belly.    The  moat  splendid  bird  of  this  ge- 

wonders  of  the  world,  built  300  years  dim,  and  perhaps  of  the  feathered  race,  in 

B.  C.    It  is  said  to  have  been  500  feet  the  argus  pheasant  (P.  arpw).    This  spe- 

liigh.    (See  LigUhoun.)  cies,  which  is  of  a  large  size,  is  an  inbab- 

PHi.ns.LiA ;  the  plains  in  the  neighbor-  itant  of  the  mountains  in  the  island  of 

hood  of  Pharsalus,  a  town  of  Thesaaly,  Sumatra,  and  perhaps  of  others  of  the  In- 

where  Ctesar  defeated  Pompey  EL  C.  48.  dian  islands.    The  male  has  a  very  long 

(See  Catar,  and  Lucan.)  tail,  and   the   feathers  of  the  wings   are 

Phasxs,  in  astronomy,  denote  the  van-  large,  and  much    produced,   the    whole 

oua  appearances  of  the  moon,  and  the  su-  thickly  covered  with  ocellate  spots,  giving 

perior  planets, at  different  ages;  also  the  to  the  bird  a  most  extraordinary  aspect, 

appearance  of  the  moon   or  sun  when  There  are  several  other  species  of  this 

eclipsed.   Metaphorically,  tbe  word  is  used  genua,  which  inhabit  different   parts   of 

by  historians,  to  designate  various  stages  Asia:  none,  however,  have  yet  been  dis- 

and  appearances  of  one  great  historical  covered  in  America.    The  bird  known 

wit,  for  example,  a 


.pie,  a  revolution.  under  the  name  of  ph&uant  in  Peunsylva- 

The   g "  '" 

the  phea 


Phkaba.it    ( phatiantu ).      The    genus 
eludes  not  only  "' 


Siroper,  but  also  the  common  domestic  has  attended  the  naturalization  of  the 
bwL  (See  Cock.)  The  true  pheasant  is  peacock,  Guinea  fowl,  and  other  birds  of 
t  distinguished  by  having  a  long  tail,  tbe  warm  climates,  it  is  probable  that  many, 
'  leathers  of  which  are  of  different  lengths  if  not  all  the  species  of  pheasant,  might  be 
and  overlay  each  other  like  tiles.  The  raised  in  the  U.  States,  especially  in  the 
moat  common  species  is  the  P.  coicUm*,  Southern  States.  At  tbe  same  time,  it 
originally  a  nauve  of  the  East,  but  now  should  be  stated  that  tbe  attempts  hitherto 
naturalized  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  ea-  made  to  introduce  the  common  pheasant 
pecially  in  the  southern  parts.  In  their  into  Pennsylvania  have  failed,  not,  how- 
wild  state,  these  birds  feed,  like  the  rest  of  ever,  from  the  severity  of  the  winter,  but 
the  gallinaceous  tribe,  upon  vegetable  food:  from  various  accidental  causes, 
when  young,  however,  they  principally  Phelloflastics  (from  fi*X«(,  cork); 
subsist  on  insects,  and  are  exceedingly  the  art  of  representing  works  of  architect- 
fond  of  ants' eggs.  The  female  constructs  ure  on  a  reduced  scale  in  cork,  invented 
ber  nest  in  some  retired  spot,  forming  it  hy  an  artist  in  Rome,  between  1760  and 
of  leaves,  and  without  grass.  The  num-  1790,  and  improved  by  a  German  named 
ber  of  eggs  she  lays  is  various ;  for,  if  they  Mey.  The  pbelloplasric  works  afford  very 
are  canned  away,  she  continues,  like  the  fine  models,  and  are  cheeper  than  models 
common  hen,  to  lay  an  additional  quantity,  in  wood,  gypeum,  stone,  or  papier  machi. 
The  males  and  females  only  associate  to-  Phehectdis ;  a  celebrated  sage  of  an- 
aether  in  the  first  spring  months.  When  cient  Greece.  He  is  regarded  as  the  first 
disturbed,  they  make  a  whirring  noise,  who  wrote  in  prose,  ou  philosophy  and 
like  the  partridge,  and,  from  being  a  large  religion,  although  his  expression,  as  is 
mark,  and  flying  slowly,  they  are  readily  natural,  inclines  much  to  poetry.  He  was 
brought  down,  even  by  an  inexperienced  a  native  of  the  island  of  Syros,  nourished 
sportsman.  There  are  several  varieties,  in  the  sixth  centurv,  B.  C,  and  was  a  con- 
produced  by  climate  and  domestication,  temporary  of  Thalea.  The  fragments  of 
among  which  is  the  white.  The  golden  his  work  on  nature  and  the  gods,  are 
pheasant  [P.  pittut),  a  native  of  China,  is  merely  allegorical  thoughts.  Sturz  col- 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage :  letted  them  (3d  edit,  Gera,  1798).  Phe- 
the  prevailing  colon  are  red,  yellow  and  recydes  considered  Jupiter  or  .iftjp,  Tims 
blue,  and  it  is  distinguished  by  a  crest  or  mvfk, and  the  earth,  which  haesteemed 
upon  the  head,  which  con  be  raised  at  a  chaos,  as  the  elements  of  all  things, 
pleasure.     The  iris,  bill  and  legs  are  yel-  According  to  Cicero,  he  was  the  first  that 
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taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  be  purchased  by  the  people  of  Lemnoe,  and 
was  alio  the  instructer  of  Pythagoras.  sent  by  them  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athena, 
Pnsui  of  Athene;  the  great  master  The  Olympian  Jupiter  of  Phidias  repro- 
of statuary,  who,  in  the  age  at  Pericles  tented  the  serene  majesty  of  the  king  of 
(about  the  84th  Olympiad,  or  B.  C.  444),  heaven,  and  was  ranted,  for  its  beauty, 
embodied  the  lofty  ideal  of  a  PnJIas-Mi-  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Jupiter 
nerva  and  an  Olympian  Jove.  According  was  here  seen  sitting  upon  a  throne,  with 
to  Botriger,  Phidias  executed  three  statue*  an  oli  re  wreath  of  gold  about  his  temples; 
of  Pallas,  which  wen  all  in  the  Acropolis  the  upper  part  of  his  body  was  naked ;  a 
in  the  time  of  Psusaniaa.  One  colossal  wide  mantle,  covering  the  rest  of  it,  hung 
Btaroe  of  Pallas,  he  cast  in  bronze  (taken  down,  in  the  richest  folds,  to  his  feet, 
from  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  won  on  the  wbieh  rested  on  a  footstool.  The  naked 
plains  of  Marathon),  for  the  tempie  of  Mi-  parts  of  the  statue  were  of  ivory;  the 
nerve  Polks,  in  which  she  was  represented  dress  wss  of  beaten  gold,  with  an  imita- 
as  a  guardian  deity.  "  " 
her  shield,  fa 

Centaurs,  from  designs  by  Parrbssius,  stood  the  goddess  Victoria,  turning  to- 
Sear  (he  statue  stood  the  primitive  pes-  wards  the  statue,  and  carved,  like  it,  out 
■essor  of  the  mount,  an  owl.  It  is  related  of  ivory  and  gold;  she  was  holding  out  a 
of  this  statue,  that  mariners,  doubling  the  band,  with  which  she  appeared  desirous 
promontory  of  Sunium,  still  saw  her  to  encircle  bis  olive  crown.  In  his  left 
created  helmet  and  the  point  of  her  spear,  hand,  the  divinity  held  a  parti-colored 
The  second  of  his  most  famous  statues  sceptre,  made  of  various  metals  skilfully 
"  of  ivory  and  gold.  It  was  de-  joined,  and  on  the  sceptre  rested  an  eagle, 
the  statue  of  the  Parthenon,  or  Power,  wisdom  and  goodness  were  admi- 
Parthenos (the  Yirgin),and  measured,  with  rably  expressed  in  his  features.  He  sat 
1  "  1,  about  41  j  English  feet.    In-  with  the  air  of  a  divinity,  presiding  among 


r  it  a  garment  of  gold,  either  ii)  relates  that  the  artist  was  led,  by  a 

cost  with  such  exquisite  skill,  passage  in  the  Iliad,  to  imagine  such  a 

that  it  might  be  put  off  or ' * "T,L 

and  could  be  weighed,  i 


it  might  be  put  off  or  on  at  pleasure,    figure.     The  statue  was  surrounded  with 


it  of  the  temple.  It  weighed  aside  only  on  particular  occasions,  when 
44  talents.  During  the  government  of  the  deity  was  to  be  exhibited.  A  sense 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  it  was  carried  off.  of  greatness  and  splendor  overwhelmed 
The  eyes  were  of  marble,  let  in,  and  the  spectator.  There  was  also  a  splendid 
probably  painted,  according  to  the  pre-  statue  of  Nemesis,  at  Bhamous,  falsely  as- 
vailing  custom.  The  goddess  stood  up-  cribed  toArgoracritus,thefavoril»of  Phid- 
right,  with  the  aegis  on  her  breast  and  a  ias.  He  made  it  of  a  block  of  Parian 
spear  in  htr  left  hand.  There  was  like-  marble,  which  the  Persians  had  designed 
wise  an  immense  serpent,  or  dragon,  near  as  the  monument  of  their  victory,  from 
her,  supposed,  to  be  that  of  Ericthoniua.  Phidias  that  elevated  style,  which  is  so 
In  herright  band  was  the  goddess  Victoria,  much  admired,  is  commonly  supposed  to 
formed  in  like  manner  of  ivory,  with  a  have  been  derived ;  and  modem  antinua- 
vestment  of  gold,  tour  cubits  high.  By  nans  maintain  that  after  his  death  Gre- 
her  side  stood  the  great  shield,  represent-  cian  art  began  to  decline.  Phidias  was, 
nag,  on  the  convex  side,  the  battle  of  the  moreover,  an  architect.  By  the  exertions 
Amazons,  and  on  the  concave,  the  bottle  of  Pericles,  Athens  was  made  the  most 
of  the  Titans.  The  different  parts  of  the  magnificent  city  in  Greece.  During  his 
statue,  as  well  as  the  pedestal,  were  government,  which  lasted  twenty  years, 
wrought  in  relievo.  Thus,  for  example,  the  city  was  adorned  with  more  costly 
Phidias  introduced  himself  and  Pericles  temples,  colonnades,  and  other  works  of 
on  the  shield.  A  complete  description  of  art,  than  Rome,  though  mistress  of  the 
this  sauna. is  given  in  Bowger's  Jindat-  world,  could  boast  in  seven  centuries, 
hours*  user  die  JUrch&ologv  (Observations  Every  one  was  anxious  todo  something 
on  Archamlogy).  The  third  statue,  in  for  the  ornament  of  the  city  of  Pallas. 
bronze,  of  s  smaller  size,  which  was  .  The  best  materials  and  most  skilful  artists 
called,  emphatically,  the  btmdifiU,  on  ac-  were  there  in  abundance.  Phidias  super- 
count  of  its  exquisite  proportions,  was  intended  these  improvements;  and  the 
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sculptures  with  which  the  Parthenon,  width.  Common  sewers  have  been  (bira- 
for  instance,  among  other  buildings,  was  ed  under  moM  of  the  main  streets,  which 
adorned,  were  partly  his  own  work,  and  carry  the  tilth  into  the  Delaware,  and  pre' 
partly  in  the  spirit  and  after  the  ides*  serve  the  health  and  contribute  to  the 
of  this  great  master.  Phidias  received  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  The  houses 
great  honors  from  the  Athenians,  for  exhibit  an  appearance  of  neatness,  uni- 
whose  fame  he  was  laboring,  while  Per-  formity  and  commodioueneea,  and  moat 
ides  had  the  sovereign  power;  but  he  oftliem  are  ornamented  with  white  marble 
was  subjected  to  a  change  of  fortune  steps  end  window  sills.  Sept.  5, 1774,  the 
when  the  popularity  of  his  patron  decliu-  members  of  the  first  congress  convened  at 
ed.  He  died  in  prison.  Tbecauseof  his  Philadelphia,  where  they  adopted  that  eel- 
death  is  unknown.— See  Emeric  David,  ebraied  declaration  of  rights  which  may 
Exanea  drs  Inculpation*  dirigies  amlrt  be  considered  the  preface  to  the  declara- 
Phidint    (Examination   of  the    Charges  tion  of  independence.     Within  two  yearn 


glit  against  Phidias;  Paris),  and  C.  O.    after,  (he  eternal  separation  of  the  U.  State* 

ler,  Dt  Phidur  Vita  tl  Operibut,ele.    from  England  was  decreed  by  that  august 

(the  Life  and  Works  of  Phidias;  Getting-    body,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people  from 


en,  1837,  4to.).  the  state-house.  Congress  continued  t 
Philadelphia,  the  second  city  in  size  sit  at  Philadelphia  until  the  approach  of 
in  the  U.  States,  is  situated  in  a  county  of  the  enemy,  at  the  close  of  the  autumn  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  stale  of  Pennsylva-  1776;  compelled  them  to  retire  to  Belli- 
nia,  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  more.  The  city  fell  into  the  possession 
rivers,  fire  miles  above  their  junction,  in  of  the  British  forces  Sept.  26,  1777,  and 
laL&°57'  N.,and  loo. 75°  Iff  59"  YV.  from  they  occupied  it  until  the  18th  of  June 
Greenwich,  and  is  about  120  miles  distant  following.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  by  the  course  of  war,  it  happily  escaped  the  ravages  of  hos- 
tile river,  and  about  55  miles  from  it  in  a  tile  operations.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  the 
direct  line  to  die  south-east.  The  name  ia  state  government  until  the  year  1800L  For 
composed  of  two  Greek  words, — ».W,  a  municipal  purposes  the  legislature  has, 
friend,  and  a&Af>i,  a  brother.  Proud,  the  from  time  to  time,  established  corporate 
historian  (upon  what  authority  is  not  governments  in  different  parts  of  the  sub- 
known),  states  that  the  Indian  name  of  the  urba,  so  that  Philadelphia  ia  divided  into 
e;e  was  Coagwtaku,  which  Heckewel-  the  following  districts:  the  aorporarioua 
translates  into  "  the  grove  of  tall  pines."  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  North  - 
The  city  was  founded  by  William  Penn,  em  Liberties,  Kensington,  Spring  Garden, 
in  the  year  1663.  The  original  city  was  South wark  and  Moyamensing.  The  mu- 
a  parallelogram,  extending  west  about  two  nicipal  government  of  the  city  proper  is 
miles  frtrm  the  Delaware,  beyond  the  vested  in  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  fifteen  al- 
Scbuyllu]l,andnorthandsouthaIUitemora  dermen,  and  a  select  and  common  couu- 
thun  a  mile.  As  commerce  and  other  cil,  besides  subordinate  executive  officers, 
business  increased,  the  buildings  were  The  recorder  and  aldermen  are  appointed 
naturally  extended  along  the  Delaware,  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  hold 
and  now  reach  from  the  lower  part  of  their  office*  during  good  behavior.  The 
South  wark  to  the  upper  part  of  Kensing-  mayor  was  annually  chosen  by  the  coun- 
tOB,  near  four  miles,  and  from  one  river  to  cils  from  among  the  aldermen  until  April 
the  other.  The  main  streets,  running  10, 1826,  when  the  legislature  passed  an 
north  and  south,  are  twenty-five  in  num-  act  authorizing  the  councils  to  elect  him 
ber,  and  those  from  east  to  west  fourteen,  from  the  body  of  the  citizens.  The 
in  the  city  proper,  all  of  which  cross  at.  members  of  the  select  and  common  coon- 
right  angles,  except  Dock  street.  These  cils  are  annually  chosen  by  the  people,  oa 
streets  are  handsomely  paved  with  round  the  day  of  the  general,  election.  They 
atones,  and  kept  remarkably  clean.  The  receive  no  compensation,  sit  in  separate 
.  foot-ways  are  paved  with  brick,  and  de-  chambers,  and  each  body  has  a  negative 
fended  from  the  approach  of  carriages  by  on  the  legislative  acts  of  the  other.  The 
ranges  of  curb-stone.  Numerous  smaller  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  or  any 
streets  and  alleys  divide  the  different  four  of  them,  whereof  the  mayor  or  re- 
aquares,  and  ore  paved  in  like  manner,  cottier  must  be  one,  constitute  the  mayor's 
The  whole  number,  in  the  city  and  dis-  court,  which  has  the  same  jurisdiction  of 
tricu,  is  about  600.  The  streets  vary  offences  committed  in  the  city,  aa  toe 
much  in  width.  Broad  street  b  113  feet;  quarter-sessions  in  their  respective  coun- 
High  street,  or  Market  street,  100;  Arch  bee.  The  aldermen  have  respectively 
street,  60  feet  j  and  the  others  of  various  the  powers,  and  perform  the  duties,  of 
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jiflnic**  of  the  peace,  bb  to  all  matters  the abbes De  1'Epee and Skard.  Agreed 
arising  within  the  city.  This  form  of  gov-  lodge  of  modem  masons  appears  to  have 
emmeni  was  established  in  1796.  The  existed  in  Philadelphia  as  early  aa  1732. 
city  proper  Bends  seven  representatives  The  masonic  lodge  (a  building  more  re- 
and  two  senators  to  the  state  legislature,  marfcable  for  its  size  than  architectural 
The  population  of  Philadelphia,  accotd-  beauty)  was  erected  in  1809.  The  bouse 
few  to  the  census  of  1610,  was  96,664 ;  in  of  refuge,  so  highly  important  to  public 
1820  it  was  119,325;  and  in  1830  it  was  morals,  was  projected  in  1826.  Private 
167,811.  Philadelphia  now  contains  about  donations  being  inadequate  to  the  under- 
one  hundred  places  of  public  wowhip,  taking)  legislative  assistance  and  a  liberal 
few  of  which  are  distinguished  for  donation  from  the  county  of  Philadelphia 
architecture  or  extent.  Institutions  for'  eimbledtuemanagerstocomplete  thebuild- 
the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  rick  and  ings.  A  plot  of  ground,  400  feet  in  length 
helpless  abound,  at  the  head  of  which  is  from  cast  to  west,  and  231  feet  in  breadth 
die  Pennsylvania  hospital,'  which  was  from  north  to  south,  bounded  by  streets 
founded  in  the  year  1750.  The  buildings  on  all  sides,  lias  been  euclosed  by  a  stone 
occupy  an  entire  square,  and  in  the  front  wall  20  feet  in  height.  The  mam  edifice 
of  them  stands  a  leaden  statue  of  William  is  93  feet  in  length  by  30  in  depth.  The 
Penn.  The  public  alms-house  is  built  law  authorizes  the  reception  of  all  make 
upon  the  square  adjoining,  the  annual  ex-  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  females 
penses  of  which  are  about  §50,000.  The  not  exceeding  that  of  eighteen.  Two 
asylums  for  widows  and  orphans,  and  the  hundred  and  seventy-nine  persons  can  be 
Institution  ftr  the  deaf  and  dumb,  deserve  lodged.  The  present  amount  of  the  an- 
a  passing  notice.  The  latter  building  was  mial  expenses  is  ubout  $12,000.  There 
erected  in  1824 ;  it  is  constructed  of  gran-  are,  at  present,  thirteen  hanking  institu- 
rte.  The  whole  front  is  96  feet  6  inches,  troiia  within  the  city  and  the  incorporated 
and  63  feet  in  depth.  The  annual  expen-  districts.  The  banking-houses  of  the 
ditmes  arc  about  $11,000.  The  institution  United  State*  bank,  and  the  bank  of 
was  established  in  April,  1620.  In  the  fol-  Pennsylvania,  are  fine  specimens  of  clas- 
lowing  year  it  was  incorporated,  received  steal  architecture.  The  walls  ore  eora- 
a  donation  of  $6000  from  the  state,  and  an  posed  entirely  of  white  marble.  The 
additional  appropriation,  for  the  support  state-house,  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut 
and  education  of  fifty  indigent  pupils  of  street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets, 
the  state,  for  .the  term  of  three  years.  By  will  remain  a  feature  of  interest  as  long  as 
subsequent  acts,  this  grant  for  charity  stu-  it  lasts,  as  the  spot  where  the  declaration 
(lento  has  been  made  to  continue  until  of  in  dependence  was  first  promulgated. 
Aprils  1833>  In  1628,  the  legislature  of  There  are  three  theatres,  which  do  credit 
Maryland  appropriated  $3500  annually,  to  the  city  and  the  architects.  The  city 
for  five  years,  for  the  education  of  indi-  library  owes  its  origin  to  the  public  spirit 
gent  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  of  that  state,  of  Franklin.  It  was  commenced  aa  early 
in  this  institution.  The  legislature  of  New  as  1731,  and  incorporated  in  1742.  In 
Jersey  also  baa,  for  several  years  past,  1790,  the  present  neat  and  ornamental 
provided  for  an  indefinite  number  of  her  edifice  was  erected  on  the  east  side  of 
ewu  deaf  and  dumb  poor,  not  exceed-  Fifth  street,  op|>osite  to  the  state-house 
ing  twelve  at  any  one  time,  to  be  edu-  square,  and  over  the  front  door  is  placed  a 
cared  at  the  option  of  their  parents,  marble  statue  of  its  founder,  executed  in 
either  in  this  institution  or  in  the  one  at  Italy,  and  presented  by  William  Bingham, 
New  York.  These,  together  with  occa-  Esq.  The  number  of  books,  at  present,  is 
sonal  private  donations  and  funds,  derived  about  24,000,  exclusive  of  the  Logan  ian 
from  paying-pap j Is,  received  from  any  collection, which  isabout  11,000  volumes. 
r^artofthe  country,  at  the  rate  of  9160  per  Opposite  this  library  is  the  Atheuceuni,  n 
annum,  and  the  life  and  annual  subscrip-  valuable  institution,  established  in  1614. 
dons  of  the  society  which  established  the  The  library  consists  of  ubout  5300  vol- 
institution,  are  the  means  by  which  it  lias  times,  mostly  books  of  practical  utility 
been  hitherto  sustained  and  enabled  to  and  the  current  and  popular  literature. 
accomplish  much  good.  The  number  of  In  the  reading-room  are  regularly  received 
its  pupils,  in  May,  1830,  waa  seventy -six.  more  than  seventy  newspapers  of  the  I,'. 
Tlie  object  of  this  school  is  to  give  a  good  States,  besides  English  ana  French,  and, 
common  education  to  deaf-mutes,  and  to  occasionally,  papers  from  other  ports  of 
train  them  to  industrious  habits.  The  the  world.  There  are  various  other  pub- 
course  of  instruction  varies  from  four  to  lie  libraries,  the  most  valuable  of  which  is 
six  years.  -  The  system  pursued  is  that  of  that  belonging  to  the  academy  of  natural 
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sciences,  containing  about  5000  voto^  and  through  the  city.  By  this  moans,  in  Jan-  , 
the  philosophical  society,  whose  coliec-  uary,  1801,  water  from  the  Schuylkill  was 
tion  is  about  6000  vols.  Peak's  museum,  first  thrown  into  the  city.  An  experience 
the  most  extensive  collection  of  objects  of  of  ten  yearn  proved  that  a  sufficient  sup- 
Daturai  history  in  America,  occupieshaud-  ply  could  not  be  obtained  by  this  method. 
Mine  apartments,  built  expressly  for  its  The  steam  engines  were  liable  to  frequent 
accommodation,  in  the  Arcade.  The  failures  from  accident,  and  the  derange- 
academy  of  fine  arts  was  founded  in  the  ment  of  one  stopped  the  whole  supply  of 
year  1805.  It  was  originally  intended  for  the  city.  Accordingly,  in  1811,  a  new 
works  of  statuary,  but  the  walls  are  now  reservoir  was  created,  and  two  large  en- 
bung  with  fine  pictures,  some  of  them  by  gines  constructed,  which  worked  alter- 
masters  of  the  highest  celebrity.  The  nately,  so  that  oue  was  always  ready,  in 
university  of  Pennsylvania  is  distinguished  case  of  accident  to  the  other.  It  was 
by  the  celebrity  of  the  medical  school  at-  soon  found,  however,  that  a  supply  of 
tached  to  it-  The  new  halls  were  built  in  water,  adequate  to  the  demand,  could  not 
1630;  they  are  spacious,  and  in  a  hand-  be  obtained,  although  the  annual  ex- 
some  style  of  architecture.  The  medical  penses  were  enormous,  and  it  was  evident 
class  Varies  "from  400  to  500  annually,  that  some  other  power  besides  steam  must 
The  hall  of  the  Jefferson  medical  college  be  used  for  the  purpose.  In  1819,  the 
is  also  a  spacious  building.  There  are  project  of  damming  the  Schuylkill,  and 
three  prisons,  one  in  Walnut  street,  a  sec-  erecting  the  works  at  Fairmount,  was 
ond  in  Arch  street,  and  the  Eastern  pent-  commenced,  the  whole  cost  of  which  was, 
tentinry,  which  occupies  about  ten  acres  in  1834,  $433,513,  and  the  entire  amount 
of  ground.  This  is  the  only  edifice  in  expended  on  the  successive  operations, 
this  county  calculated  to  convey  an  idea  $1,443,585.  The  consumption,  in  the  aum- 
of  the  external  appearance  of  the  castles  mer  months,  is  about  3,000,000  gallons  for 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  contribute  so  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  reservoirs  will 
eminently  to  embellish  the  scenery  of  contain  a  supply  for  ten  days,  at  that  rate. 
Europe.  The  U.  States'  mint  was  eatab-  The  iron  pipes,  through  which  the  water 
lishedin  1791,  and,  by  several  successive  is  conveyed  to  the  city  and  districts,  make, 
acts  of  congress,  has  been  continued  at  together,  an  extent  of  about  sixty  miles, 
Philadelphia.  In  1839,  a  new  building  and  the  sum  annually  paid  for  the  use  of 
for  the  mint  was  commenced  in  Chestnut  the  water  is  upwards  of  960,000.  The 
street,  near  Broad  street :  it  is  a  splendid  experience  of  years  has  shown  that  the 
building,  raced  with  marble,  and  presents  power  is  sufficient  to  raise  many  times  as 
a  front  of  133  feet,  divided  into  a  portico  much  water  as  the  city  can  possibly  re- 
62  feet  long,  and  two  wings  each  of  30  quire  for  its  consumption,  and,  conso- 
foet  The  building  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  quently,  that  there  is  a  surplus  power 
taken  from  the  celebrated  Grecian  temple  applicable  to  other  purposes.  The  pro- 
on  the  river  Iiiasus,  near  Athens.  The  vision  against  destruction  by  fire,  in  Phila- 
marine  asylum  (not  yet  finished)  stands  deiphia,  is  excellent.  There  are  twenty- 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  a  eight  engine  companies  and  sixteen  hose 
short  distance  south  of  the  city  line.  It  is  companies,  and  the  sum  of  $5000,  oppro- 
386  feet  long,  consisting;  of  a  portico  of  90  printed  by  the  city  councils,  is  usually  d  is- 
feet,  supported  by  eight  Ionic  columns,  tributed  among  these  companies  annually, 
and  two  wings  each  148  feet  The  great-  There  are  two  bridges  across  the  Schuyl- 
est  pride  of  Philadelphia  is  the  magnifi-  kill,,  one  within  tie  city  bounds,  and 
cent  works  by  which  the  city  is  supplied  another  a  few  hundred  yards  north  of  the 
With  pure  and  wholesome  water.  Nodi-  north  line.  They  are  beautiful  and  sub- 
ing  of  the  kind  has  been  done,  on  this  Btantial  structures.  The  whole  length  of 
aide  of  the  Atlantic,  that  will  bear  com-  that  on  Market  street,  including  abutments 
parison  with  the  arduous  and  expensive  and  wing  walls,  is  1300  feet,  of  which  the 
operation  of  introducing  the  Schuylkill  wooden  platform,  between  the  abutments, 
water.  In  1797,  a  plan  was  adopted,  is  in  length  350  feet  The  total  cost  of 
which  was  to  form  a  reservoir  on  the  east  this  bridge  waa  $235,000,  besides  which 
bank  of  die  Schuylkill,  from  which  water  the  company  paid  $40,000  for  the  pur- 
was  to  be  thrown,  by  a  steam  engine,  into  chase  of  the  site.  The  Fairmount  bridge 
a  tunnel,  and  thence  carried  to  another  consists  of  a  single  arch,  of  340  feet,  4 
engine-house,  at  the  centre  of  the  city,  inches  span,  resting  on  abutments  of 
where  it  waa  to  be  again  raised,  by  a  sec-  stone.  This  bridge  was  erected  in  1813, 
ond  steam  engine,  into  a  reservoir,  from  and  the  total  cost  waa  $150,000.  The 
which  it  waa  to  be  distributed,  in  pipes,  public  markets  i 
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(feature.     That  along  High  street  is  nearly  lage  sunk  beneath   the  waves ;    but  the 

two  thirds  of  a  mile  in  extern.     There  are  cottage  in  which  (liey  had  welcomed  the 

two  shot-towers  within  the  city,  one  of  pHgnms,hadbecomeamagnificenttemple. 

which   mi   the  first  erected   in   the  V.  Jupiter  promised  also  to  fulfil  all   their 

States.     The  barborof  Philadelphia, from  wishes;  but  they  only  asked  that  they 

tbepeculiarfeetureeof  the  Delaware  river,  might  die  together  as  servants   in   that 

in  more  liable  to  be  impeded  by  ice  than  temple.    At  length,  at  a  very  advanced 

that  of  New  York  or  Baltimore ;  but,  in-  age,  as  they  sat  at  the  temple  door,  they 

dependent  of  that  circumstance,  it  pos-  were  at  once  transformed,  Philemon  into 

■esses,  perhaps,  as  many  natural  ad  van-  an  oak,  and  Baucis  into  a  linden.     They 
tagea  as  either  of  the  others.    The  Dela-  '  were  conscious  of  their  change,   which 

-ware  is  not  navigable 'to  this  ehy  for  ships  came   gradually  upon  them,   and   while 

of  the  line  of  the  first  class.    The  arrivals  they  were  able  to  see  and  speak,  they 

at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  in  1829,  were  took  the  most  affectionate  leave  of  each 

374  vessels  from  foreign  ports,  and  2310  other.        The    tsees     were    considered 

coastwise;  in  1B30,  4)5  foreign,  and  3987  sacred,  and  long  remained   before  the 

coastwise ;  in  1831, 396  foreign,  and  3306  temple. 

coastwise.     The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  Philemon  of  Athehb,  a  Greek  poet, 

shipping  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  31st  of  contemporary  with  Menander,  to  whom 

December,  1828,  was   (permanent   end  only  he  was  considered  as  second  in 

temporary)  104,080  tons.     The  vessels  dramatic  composition.    A  few  fragments 

built  in  1829  amounted  to  3534  tons ;  in  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us, 

1830,  to  2390,  and,  in  1831,  to  3525  tons,  which  were  originally  collected  by  Hugo 

The  inspection  of  wheat  flour,  in  1830,  Grotius.      Cumberland    has  printed   an 

was  473,876  barrels.     By  the  will  of  the  English   translation.      The  time   of  bis 

late  Stephen  Qirard,  Philadelphia  has  re-  birth  has  been  assigned  to  B.  C.  373 ;  and 

cerved  a  munificent  donation,  amounting  he  is  said  to  have  died  through  excessive 

to  several  million  dollars,  devoted  to  im-  laughter  at  seeing  an  ass  eat  figs  from  a 

portent  public  objects,  countryman's  basket,  B.  C.  274. 

pHn,ii)r.LFQi8Ts.  (See  the  end  of  the  Ph  moon,  Andrew,  a  musician  of  Dreux, 
article  Bothmc)  of  some  reputation  in  his  profession,  but 
'  Fhiu,  or  Jezikzt  el  Birua  (i.  e.  far  more  celebrated  as  the  best  chess- 
Temple  island)  ;  a  small  island  of  player  of  his  age,  was  born  in  France,  in 
the  Nile,  on  the  borders  of  Nubia  and  1726,  and  became  a  page  in  the  band  of 
Egypt ;  tat.  24°  1' ;  five  miles  south  of  the  king,  where  he  made  so  great  a  pro- 
Esaouan  or  Sycne.  It  contains  the  re-  ficiency,  that  he  composed  a  successful 
mains' of  some  remarkable  monuments  mottet,  with  full  choruses,  before  his 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  among  which  twelfth  year.  As  he  grew  up,  his  fond- 
are  four  temples,  an  avenue  of  majestic  ness  for  the  game  of  chess  increased  into 
columns,  several  obelisks,  a  monolithic  a  passion,  in  order  to  indulge  which,  he 
temple,  etc.  The  whole  island  is,  in  fact,  travelled  over  great  pan  of  Europe,  en- 
covered  with  temples,  in  the  largest  gaging  every  where  with  the  best  players, 
groups,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  He  continued  in  England  some  lime, 
preservation  of  any  in  Egypt.  (See  during  which  lie  printed  his  Analysis  of 
the  great  French  work,  Dtscription  de  Chess — a  book  which  has  since  gone 
rigypU,  Antiquiiii,  i ;  or  Burkhardl's  through  numerous  editions,  and  is  con- 
Ntrfna.)  sidered  a  standard  work.  On  his  return 
PHiuHTmoFiinsii.  (See  School*.)  to  France,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
Phixbhoii  and  Baucis  ;  a  pair  cele-  comic  opera,  of  which,  with  Honsigny 
brated  in  ancient  Greece  for  their  faithful  and  Duni,  he  may  be  considered  the  re- 
affection  even  in  advanced  age.  Fable  viver.  There  are  twenty-one  operatic 
(Ovid's  Mdam.  viii)  relajes  the  following  pieces  of  his  composition,  of  which  Le 
story  concerning  them.  Jupiter  and  Martdiat;  produced  in  1761,  ran  more 
Mercury,  travelling  through  Phrygia,  in  than  a  hundred  nights.  Phjlidor  after- 
a  human  form,  found  no  one  willing  to  wards  returned  to  England,  and,  in  1779, 
entertain  them  except  this  aged  couple*  set  the  Carmen  Stadart,  esteemed  the 
who  received  them  hospitably,  washed  beet  of  his  works.  His  death  took  place 
their  feet,  set  before  them  a  rustic  meal,  in  1795,  in  London,  where  he  was  very 
and  prepared  a  couch  for  their  repose,  generally  estpemed  for  his  integrity  and 
Tbe  deities  then  took  their  hosts  to  a  suavity  of  manners.  A  short  time  pre- 
"  'wring  mountain,  and  when  they  viously  to  his  decease,  he  played  two 
1  behind  diem,  they  saw  their  vil-  games  of  chess  at  tbe  same  time,  blind  - 
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fold,  against  two  of  the  most  distinguish-  led  him  to  the  most  unwarrantable  sc- 
ad amateurs,  one  of  which  ha  won ;  the  lions. 

other  was  a  drawn  gome.  Philip  II,  king  of  Spain,  son  of  the 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  father  of  emperor  Charles  V  and  of  Eleonora  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  flourished  in  the  Portugal,  called,  by  the  Spanish  writers, 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  the  the  Pntdtnt,  and  by  the  Protestants,  the 
Christian  era.  He  went  to  Thebes  as  a  Demon  ofthe  South,  was  bom  at  Vollado- 
hostage,  when  he 'was  very  young,  and  lid,  in  1527.  Naturally  cold,  grave,  and 
received  an  excellent  education  in  the  reserved,  but  sagaciousand  active,  he  was 
house  of  the  celebrated  Epaminondas.  educated  with  care  by  Spanish  ecclesias- 
At  the  ace  of  twenty-two,  IS.  C.  361,  he  tics,  by  whom  he  was  early  imbued  with 
ascended  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  which  bigoted  sentiments.  At  the  age  of  six- 
lie  found  tottering  and  surrounded  by  teen  years,  he  married  the  Portuguese 
numerous  enemies.  His  genius  soon  sue-  princess  Mary,  and  was  intrusted  by  his 
ceeded  in  eBtablisbiRg.it,  and  raising  it  to  father  with  the  administration  of  Spain, 
a  pitch  of  greatness  which  it  had  never  under  the  direction,  however,  of  the  duke 
before  attained.  He  treed  himself  from  of  Alva.  In  1547,  Charles  sent  for  him 
his  enemies,  partly  by  concessions,  and  to  come  to  Brussels,  and  Philip  was  re- 
partly  by  force  of  arms.  In  a  short  tuna,  ceived  with  every  demonstration  of  joy 
he  made  war  also  upon  his  peaceful  by  the  Netherlandish  estates ;  but  his 
neighbors;  and,  encouraged  by  his  sue-  austerity  and  his  preference  of  his  Span 
ceaaes  in  Thossaly  and  Thrace,  he  sought  is.li  courtiers  soon  rendered  him  an  object 
gradually  to  extend  his  dominion  over  all  of  dislike.  His  father  was  desirous  of 
Greece.  The  dissensions  of  tho  differ-  .having  him  declared  his  successor  on  the 
ant  states  favored  his  designs.  .  The  imperial  throne,  by  the  diet  assembled  at 
subtle  Philip  well  knew  what  use  to  Ratisbon,  in  1550,  but  his  cold  and  proud 
make  of  this  division.  When,  therefore,  manners  were  *o  unfavorable  to  hill  cause, 
bo  was  summoned  to  aid  the  Thcbans  that  he  was  sent  back  to  Spain.  Having 
against  the  Phocians  who  bad  plundered  lost  his  first  wife,  Philip  soon  after  mar 
the  treasury  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  he  ried  Mary  I  of  England  {1554),  who  was 
•did  not  neglect  this  opportunity  to  carry  much  older  than  himself  (see  Mary);  but 
into  effect  hia  ambitious  purposes.  The  his  unpopularity  among  the  English  ren- 
subjugation   ofthe  Phocians  was   very  dered  his  residence  there  bo  diss) 


opened  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks ;  several  abdicated  his  crown  in  favor  of  hie  si 

states  formed  a  league  with  tho  Atheni-  who  thus  became  the  first  sovereign  oi 

ana  to  oppose  him,  while  others  conde-  Europe.  Veteran  troops,  able  generals  and 

scended  to  use  the  most  disgraceful  flat-  statesmen,  a  yearly  revenue  of  30,000,000 

tery   towards  the  artful  conqueror.      A  ducats,    rich    colonies    and    industrious 

wound  which  he  received  on  his  return  provinces  had  raised  Spain  to  an  unex- 

from  a  campaign  against  the  Scythians,  ampled  degree  of  power.    Philip  receiv- 

delayed  the  blow  which  was  to  prostrate  ed  from  his  father,  in  the  presence  ofthe 

the  liberty  of  Greece,  till,  ut  last,   the  states-general,   and   with   the  most  im- 

great  victory  at  Clieronasa  (B.  C.  338)  proasive  solemnities,  the  sovereignty  of 

decided   its   fate.      Philip  assembled   at  the  Low  Countries,  and,  a  few  weeks  af- 

Coriuth  the  deputies  of  all  the  Grecian  terwards,  assumed  that  of  Spain.    Charles 

states,  and  dictated  the  terms  of  peace,  retired  to  a  monastery,   on  a  moderate 

which  deprived  them  of  freedom.     When  allowance,  which,  through  the  neglect  of 

he  was  ou  tho  point  of  causing  himself  his  son,  was  irregularly   transmitted   to 

to  be  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  him.    In  1556,  Philip  concluded  a  truce 

army   which  was  to  march  against  the  with  France,  which  was  broken  by  tho 

Persians,  he  was  assassinated,  in  the  for-  French,  at  the  Instigation  of  pope  Paul 

ty -seventh  year  of  his  age,  by  Pausanias,  IV,  the  same  year.    Paul  having  declared 

a  young  Macedonian,  who  was  hired  to  that  Philip  bod  forfeited  the  kingdom  of 

commit  this  act  by  the  Persians.     This  Naples,  a  fief  of  the  holy  see,  the  latter 

prince,  the  inventor  of  tho   Macedonian  found  himself  obliged  to  send  the  duke 

phalanx  (q.  v.),  united,  with  the  highest  of  Alva  against  tho  head  of  the  church, 

talents  of  a  commander,  the  intrepidity  who  was  forced  to  accede  to  an  armis- 

of  the  bravest  soldier.     But  ambition  and  tice.     Philip  then  went  to  England,  and  ' 

lova  of  power  were  tho  most  prominent  prevailed  on  Mary,  by  the  threat  that  bo 

features  in   his  character,  .  which   often  would  otherwise  never  again  set  loot  in 
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the  wife  of  his  favorite  and  minister  Ru y 
France.  A  considerable  English  force,  Gomez  <le  Silvn,  was  at  this  time  hia  mis- 
accordingly,  joined  the  army  under  Pbili-  tress.  An  insurrection  of  the  Moors  in 
licit,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  count  of  ,  Granada  was  quelled  in  1570,  and  Philip 
Egmom,  which  was  besieging  St.  Qucn-  married  the  archduchess  Anne  of  Austria, 
tin.  The  French,  under  Montmorency,  his  fourth  wife.  In  the  following  year, 
were  entirely  defeated,  August  10,  1557.  his  fleet  assisted  at  the  buttle  of  Lepanto 
Philip,  who,  during  the  battle,  was  occu-  (q.  v.),  gained  by  don  John  of  Austria 
pied  in  prayer,  joined  the  army  after  it  over  the  Turks.  The  duke  of  Alva  was 
was  over.  (See  EacuriaL)  Instead  of  recalled  from  the  Netherlands  in  1573. 
taking  advantage  of  this  victory  to  march  His  successor,  Requesens,  died  in  1576, 
to  Paris,  Philip  was  satisfied  with  occu-  and  wfis  followed  by  don  John  of  Austria,1 
pying  St,  (iuentin,  Ham  and  Chatelet,  ■  who  was  empowered  to  make  some  con- 
and,  soon  after,  under  the  impulse  of  su-  cessions;  but,  soon  after  his  death  (1578), 
perstitious  fears,  concluded  a  disadvan-  the  union  of  Utrecht  was  formed  (Jsnua- 
lageous  peace  with  the  pope.  On  the  ry  23,  1579).  The  Belgic  Netherlands, 
death  of  Mary  (155fl\,  which  was  hasten-  however,  were  reduced  by  the  prince 
ed  by  the  neglect  of  her  husband  and  the  Alexander  Farnese;  who  next  command- 
loss  of  Calais,  Philip  sued  for  the  hand  ed  the  Spanish  forces  in  that  quarter, 
of  Elizabeth,  who  was  too  well  acquaint-  The  throne  of  Portugal,  having  become 
ed  with  bis  temper  and  the  aversion  of  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sebastian,  was 
her  subjects  against  him,  to  listen  to  his  claimed  by  Philip,  who  sent  the  duke  of 
addresses.  The  peace  of  Cambray  (1559),  Alva  to  take  possession  of  that  king- 
finally  terminated  the  long  struggle  of  dom.  Philip  himself  soon  followed 
the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies,  him  thither  (1581),  and 'received  the 
under  conditions  favorable  to  the  lot-  homage  of  the  Portuguese  estates.  The  , 
*  ter.  The  marriage  of  Philip  with  the  assofisuialjon  of  William  (q.  v.),  'prince  of 
daughter  of  Henry  If,  king  of  France,  Orange,  in  1584,  was  received  with  the 
who  had  been  previously  designed  for  most  indecent  expressions  of  joy  at  the 
don  Charles,  son  of  Philip,  was  stipulated  Spanish  court,  but  William's  son,  Mau- 
by  one  of  the  articles  of  this  peace.  In  rice  (q.  vA  was  a  still  more  formidable 
the  course  of  the  year,  Philip  returned  to  enemy.  A  rupture  with  England  (see 
Spain,  leaving  the  government  of  the  Elizabeth)  soon  followed,  and  the  Arma- 
Low  Countries  in  the  hands  of  his  natural  da  was  fitted  out  for  the  conquest  of  that 
aster,  Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma.  His  kingdom.  (See  Armada.)  When-  the 
arrival  was  celebrated  by  the  inquisition,  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  had  the 
with  an  auto  da  ft,  and  his  reverential  command  of  the  expedition,  appeared  be- 
conduct  during  the  burning  of  bis  sub-  fore  Philip  with  the  information  of  its  de- 
jects is  highly  praised  by  the  Spanish  struction,  the  king  thanked  him,  because 
writers.  Soon  afterthis,  the  troubles  in  he  had  not  despaired  of  bis  country.  "The 
the  Low  Countries  broke  out,  (See  JVeffc-  will  of  God  be  done,"  he  added,  coldly; 
eriands,  and  Granvtlla.)  Philip  establish-  "I  sent  my  ships  to  fight  with  the  Eng- 
ed  the  inquisition  there  for  the  suppres-  lish,  not  with  the  elements."  This  event 
sion  of  heresy,  and  refused  to  mitigate  its  was  a  death-blow  to  the' Spanish  men- 
rigors,  declaring  that  it  was  better  to  be  archy.  Philip  sent  assistance  to  the 
without  subjects  than  to  be  the  ruler  of  leaguers  in  France  (see  League),  and 
heretics.  The  blood  thirsty  Alva  (q.  v.)  commanded  the  duke  of  Parma  to  in- 
was  sent  (1567)  to  execute  the  cruel  poli-  vade  the  kingdom.  Even  after  Henry 
cy  of  the  Spanish  court.  The  counts  of  IV's  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  he 
Egmont  (q.  v.)  and  Hoom,  with  a  great  continued  his  hostility  to  that  prince,  who, 
number  of  leas  distinguished  sufferers,  in  consequence,  declared  war  against 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  Philip  remain-  him.  The  war  with  England  was  mcan- 
ed  a  cold  and  unmoved  spectator  of  the  while  continued,  and  Spain  not  only 
horrora  caused  by  his  own  rigorous  poll-  suffeijed  much  by  losses  in  her  American 
cy.  At  the  same  period,  a  tragic  event  colonies,  but  was  compelled  to  witness 
in  his  family  tended  to  strengthen  the  the  capture  of  Cadiz'and  the  destruction 
gloom  of  bis  character.  His'  son,  don  of  the  shipping  in  that  port  by  Howard 
Carlos  (q.r.)died  in  prison  (1568),  where  (q.  v.)  and  the  earl  of  Essex.  (See  Dcv- 
he  had  been  thrown  on  a  charge  of  .tree.-  trtvx.)  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  had 
son,  and  two  months  after,  died  Eliza-  also  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  Low 
betli,  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  wife  of  Countries,  and  seven  of  the  provinces  had 
Philip.     Tho  beautiful  Anna  deMendoza,  declared  themselves  independent.      Re- 
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veraea  and  disease,  at  length,  broke  Philip's  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  oath  by 
spirit ;  he  became  desirous  of  restoring  which  the  two  princes  "had  inutuully 
tranquillity  to  bis  dominions,  and  con  bound  themselves  to  attempt-  nothing 
eluded  the  treaty  of  Vervins  with  France,  against  each  other's  dominions  during  the 
He  died  the  next  year,  Sept  13,  1598.  continuance  of  die  crusade;  and,  on  Rich- 
The  gout,  dropsy,  and  a  violent  fever,  had  ard'a  delivery, .  be  commenced  a  war 
afflicted  him  the  two  last  years  of  his  life;  against  Phil!  p,  which  continued  till  the 
but  he  retained  bis  senses  and  his  activity  death  of  the  former  in  1199.  Philip,  on 
to  the  last.  Sores  on  his  breast  and  knees,  bis  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  had  lunr- 
the  consequence  of  bis  early  debaucheries,  ried  Ingelburga,  sister  of  the  bins;  of  Den 
disturbed  bis  lost  days,  and  from  their  mark ;  out,  having  token  some  disgust  at 
corrupt  matter  issued  swarms  of  lice,  her,  he  finally  procured  from  his  bishops 
which  the  physicians  were  unable  to  de-  .a  divorce,  under  pretence  of  consanguini- 
stray.  He  bore  his  sufferings  with  great  ty,  and  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  the 
firmness,  aud  punctiliously  observed  all  duke  of  Menu.  On  the  complaint  of  the 
the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church.  Philip  king  of  Denmark,  the  pope  declared  this 
was  a  prince  of  considerable  capacity,  marriage  null ;  and,  otf  Philip's  refusing  to 
and  he  entered  with  facility  into  the  details  receive  Ingelburga,  pronounced  the  inier- 
of  affairs.  His  pomp,  generosity,  activity,  diet  against  France.*  The  king  was 
and  just  administration,  when  it  did  not  therefore  obliged  to  yield,  and  restore  bet 
interfere  with  his  own  private  plans,  made  the  honors  of  n  wife  and  queen.  (See 
a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  men ;  bmocod  III.)  In  his  subsequent  vsore 
but  his  boundless  ambition,  his  severity  with  John  (of  which  an  account  is  given 
and  his  gloomy  superstition  made  his  in  the  article  John),  Philip  conquered  all 
reign  a  period  of  war  and  of  bad  passions,  Normandy,  Touraine,  Anjou  and  Maine, 
ana  exhausted  the  immense  resources  of  sothut,  of  all  the  English  possessions  in 
his  empire.  Among  his  instruments  was  France,  Guienne  alone  remained.  Philip  • 
poison,  which  he  familiarly  called  his  re-  also  took  part  in  the  crusade  against  the 
quiucat  in  pact  (rest  in  peace).  With  his  Albigenses  (q.  v.),  and  died  in  1223,  after 
reign  began  the  decline  of  the  Spanish  a  reign  of  forty-three  years.  This  prince 
monarchy.  Ilia  Life  by  Catnpona  is  a  was  an  able  general  and  sovereign ;  he  ex- 
panegyric  on  his  character.  Different  tended  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom, 
views  will  bo  found  in  the  History  of  the  and  first  raised  tlie  royal  authority  from  its 
Reign  of  Philip  II,  by  Watson,  and  in  dependence  on  the  great  vassals.  He 
Duuiesuil's  Hiztoirt  de  Philippe  II  (1  vol,  improved  the  military  organization  of  bis 
Svo.,  Paris,  1822).  realm,  founded   useful  institutions,   cou- 

Pniup  III  of  Spain.     (See  Spain.)  atructed  roads,  and  favored  learning.  {See 

Philip  IV  of  Spain.     (See  Spain.)  France.) 

Philip  V  of  Spain.     (See  Spain.)  Philip  IV  of  France.    (See  France.) 

Philip  II,  Augustus,  king  of  France,        Philip  VI  of  France.     {See  France.) 
bom  1165,  ascended  the  throne  on  the         Philip  the   Bold.      (See   Bvrgundi- 

death   of   his   father,    Louis   VII,   1180.  am.) 

One  of  his  first  measures  Was  the  banish-         Philip  the    Good.     (See   BurgwvU- 

ment  of  die  Jews  from  die  kingdom,  nnd  ana.) 

the  confiscation  of  their  property.  This  Philip,  Kins,  sachem  of  Pokanoket, 
was  done  under  pretence  of  their  being  was  the  youngest  son  of  Maasasoit,  and 
guilty  of  various  crimes;  but  the  real  pur-  succeeded  his  brother  Alexander  in  1657. 
pose  of  the  measure  was  to  get  possession  In  166%  be  renewed  the  friendship  which 
of  their  wealth.  Philip  next  endeavored  had  subsisted  with  the  English,  and  on- 
to repress  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  the  gaged  not  to  dispose  of  any  lands  without 
nobles,  which  he  effected  partly  by  art,  their  knowledge  or  appointment.  In  1675, 
and  partly  by  force.  In  1 1 90,  he  embark-  however,  he  commenced  a  desolating  war, 
ed  at  Genoa  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  hi  order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
where  he  met  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  whites,  foreseeing,  as  he  did,  the  lose  of 
(see  Richard  I\  who  was  engaged  irl  the  his  territory,  and  the  extinction  of  his 
same  cause  in  Sicily.  (See  Cnaadtt.)  tribe,  iu  the  increase  of  their  settlements. 
The  jealousies  and  disputes  which  divided  After  prosecuting  hostilities  with  great  en- 
die  two  kings  induced  Philip  to  return 

home  the  next  year;  and  he  took  advan-       •  Agroa  de  Meraa  died ,  of W,  »J2"Hj? 

tage  of  Richard's  imprisonment  in  An*  ««.£  %5£^*£K$%£, 

,™  ,„  „,™  -™  nf  iHr  F.turiMtt  flH&  ..  -.  aTiKi  wihori»d  to  consider  the  lung  ftes 
m  the  married  kim. 
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ergy  «i>d  heroism,  and  inflicting  consider-  with  the  Chinese  and  English. — See,  Ara- 
able  mischief,  lie  was  killed  in  a  swamp,  goo's  Description  de  la  Iila  dc  Lvzou  (Ma- 
August   12,  1676,   when  endeavoring  to  nilla,  1820). 
escape  from  captain  Church.  Philifpohei  ;  a  Russian  sect,  a  branch 

Paiuppi ;  a  town  on  the  bordera  .of  of  the  Roskolnicians,  so  called  from  their 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  where  two  battles  founder,  Philip  Pustoswiat.  The  sect  took 
were  fought  ( II.  C.  42)  between  the  repun-  its  rise  in  the  northern  part  of  Russia  to- 
ucans under  Brutus  and  Caseins,  and  the  wards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
friends  of  Antony  and  Octavius,  in  which  ry,  and  neither  acknowledges  the  pope, 
the  former  were  defeated.  (See  .Aiioniu*,  nor  esteems  consecration  by  the  Russian 
and  Brutiu.)  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  church  as  valid.  They  differed  from  the 
Philippiaos  was  written  to  the  church  Other  Roskolnicians  chiefly  in  having  no  • 
which  that  apostle  founded  at  Pfailippi.  ordained  clergy.    Communion,  confirma- 

Philipfics  ;   the   orations  of  Demos-  tion,  absolution,  and  marriage  by  ecclesi- 

thenes  against  Philip  king  of  Hacodon.  asrJca,  were  not,  therefore,  practised  among 

(See   Demoithena.)     Cicero  applied  this  them.    (Bee  Grttk  Chunk,  and  Roekolm- 

name  to  his  invectives  against   Antony,  eiani.)    In  each  of  their  societiesisen  el.- 

and  it  has  hence  come  to  signify  an  in-  der  (*toifc),  chosen  by  themselves  or  by 

vective  in  general.  his  predecessor,  who  can  read  Sclavonic, 

Philippines;  a  group  of  islands  in  the  and  is  obliged,  after  his  baptism,  to  ab- 

Pacific  ocean,  1300  in  number  (Int.  4°38'  stain  from  strong  drinks.    He  perforins 

Is'.,  Ion.  116° — 128°  E.),  extending  about  the  different  clerical  offices.     Absolution, 

450  leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  about  they  consider,  must  be  received  immedi- 

280  in  its  greatest  breadth.    The  principal  atefy  from   God.      They  scruple  to  take 

islands  are  Lucou  (q.  v.),  Mindanao  (q.vA  an  oath,  or  to  perform  military  service. 

Palaouan,  Mindoro,  &c    The  capital  of  Many  Philippones  fled,  in  the  beginning 

the  Spanish  possessions  is  Manilla,  (q.  v.)  of   the  eighteenth   century,  into   Polish 

The  population  of  the  group  is  estimated  Lithuania,  whence  some  of  them  passed 

at  about  two  and  a  half  millions,  of  whom  into  the  Prussian  territories. 
7000  are  Chinese,  4000  whites  (Spaniards j,         Philips,  Ambrose,  a  poet  and  dramatic 

118,000  mestizos,   and  the   rest  natives,  writer,  was  a  native  of  Leicestershire,  and 

Of  the  latter  there  are  two  distinct  races,  studied  at  Cambridge.    On  quitting  the 

the  Papuas,  or  negroes,  who  live  princi-  university  be  went  to  London,  and  became 

Sly  in  the  interior,  and  seem  to   have  one   of  the  literary  wits  who  frequented 

:n  the  primitive   inhabitants,  and  the  Button's  coffee-house,  and  a   friend   of 

Malays,  who  dwell  nearer  the  coasts.  (See  Steele  and  Addison.    The  publication  of 

Malay!.)     The  Philippines  were  discover-  bis  Pastorals  involved  him  in  a  war  with 

ed,  in  1521,  by  Magellan  (q. v.),  and  received  Pope,  who  ridiculed  them  in  the  Guardian ; 

their  present  name  in  honor  of  Philip  II  in  consequence  of  which  Philip*  threaten- 

n  of  Spain.   The  first  settlements  were  ed  to  inflict  personal  correction  on  the 

Bby  the  Spaniards  in  1570.     In  1623,  satirist.     He  was  one  of  the  writers  of  a 

the  Creoles    and    mestizos    made  an  at-  periodical  paper,  called  the  Freethinker; 

tempt  to  obtain  a  liberal  government,  but  and  doctor  Boulton,  the   conductor,  ob- 

the   insurrection  was  put  down  by  the  tabling  preferment  in  Ireland,  Philips  was 

Spaniards,  who  employed  in  this  service  a  made  registrar  of  the  prerogative  court  at 

force   formed  of  Uio   converted  natives.  Dublin.      He    returned    to   England    in 

The  face  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  1748,  and   died  the  next  year.    He  was 

and  there  are  numerous  volcanoes  is  the  the  author  of  the  Distrest  Mother,  a  trage- 

diflerent  islands,  whose  eruptions  have  re-  d_v  (1712),  taken  from  Racine ;  the  Briton 

peatedly  caused  great  ravages.     Thecli-  (1722),  «ud  Huuiphey,  Duke  of  Gloucester 

mate  is  various,  but  the  heat  is  never  ex-  (1723) ;  and  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Arch- 

cessive.      Violent  rains,  hurricanes  and  bishop  Williams.    (See  Johnson's  Lives 

earthquakes  often  do  much  mischief.  The  of  the  Poeti.) 

soil  is  not  less  various,  but,  in  general,  is        Philips,  John,  an  English  poet,  born  in 

fertile.    Rice,  coffee,  sugar,  cocoas,  tobac-  Oxfordshire,  1676,  was  educated  at  Christ 

co,  indigo,  and  a  great  variety  of  pulse,  church,  Oxford,  where  he  produced  the 

with  many  sorts  of  tropical  fruits,  ebony,  Splendid  Shilling,  in  which  the  sonorous 

sandal  wood,  dye  woods,  &c,  are  among  cadence  of  the  blank  verse  of  Milton  is 

the  vegetable  productions.     Gold,  silver  adapted  to  familiar  and  ludicrous  topics. 

and  sulphur  are  among  the  minerals.  The  He  also  wrote  Blenheim,  a  poem,  in  cele- 

domestic  animals  of  Europe  thrive  here,  oration  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  vic- 

The  trade  of  these  islands  is  principally  tory;  but  his  principal  work  is  Cyder,  a 
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(Jeorjpeal  work,  in  imitation  of  Virgil.  He  Pbilo  perfected  himself  also  in  eloquence, 

died  in  1708.    (See  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  public  of- 

Poets.)  fain,  in  which  his  lame  was  so  great  that 

Philistines  ;  apparently  an  Egyptian  he  was  sent  by  his  countrymen,   in  the 

tribe,  from  whom  Palestine,  before  called  year  42,  at  the  head  of  an   embassy  to 

Canaan,  received  its  name.    They  dwelt  Rome,  to   defend  the  Jews   against  die 

id theaoiuhernptoinsoftbateoui)try,ti)ong  calumnious    accusations  of   Apion    and 

the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.    They  others;     Caligula  would    not  admit  the 

were  constantly  at  war  with  the  Israelites,  embassy  into  his  presence,  and  Philo  was 

whom  they  reduced  to  subjection  at  one  even  in   danger  of  losing  his   life.     He 

.  period,  after  the  death  of  Joshua.     In  the  composed,  in  consequence,  a  written  jus-; 

•German  universities,  the  students  give  the  tification  of  the  Jews,  evincing  great  learn- 
uaine  of  Philistines  to  persons  not  mem-  ingandskilt.  The  accounts  Bra  unworthy 
ben  of  the  universities.  of  belief,  which  state  that  Philo 'Vent  after 
Philo  ;  a  learned  Jewish  author,  who  wards  to  Rome  under  Claudius,  that  he 
flourished  in  the  first  century  of  the  became  there  the  friend  of  the  apostle 
Christian  era,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Peter,  and  embraced  the  Christian  faith, 
Caligula.  He  was  born  some  years  be-  but  renounced  it  again  on  account  of 
fore  Christ,  in  Alexandria,  when  he  was  some  mortifications  which  he  met  with. 
educated,  ami  distinguished  himself  by  his  Those  writings  of  Philo,  which  have  come 
proficiency  in  eloquence,  philosophy,  and  down  to  us,  are  published  in  the  .last  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings,  most  complete  edition  by  Manzey  (Lon- 
With  the  writings  of  Plato,  whose  philos-  don,  1743,  2  vols.,  folioj ;  after  him,  by 
ophy  was  at  that  time  in  the  highest  re-  Pfeiffer  (Erlangen,  1765  and  the  follow- 
pute  in  Alexandria,  he  made  himself  inii-  ing  yean,  S  vols.).  They  show  that  Philo 
stately  acquainted,  and  he  adopted  his  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  industry, 
doctrines  so  completely,  that  it  was  said  who  wss  well  acquainted  with  Greek  phi- 
of  him,  Philo  ototomies.  From  the  time  losophy  and  literature,  and  are  very  useful 
of  the  Ptolemies  the  Jews  had  borrowed  for  those  who  would  leant  the  state  of 
the  use  of  allegories  from  their  Egyptian  philosophy  at  that  time  in  Alexandria. 
neighbors,  and  thus  imbibed  Platonic  and  Philo  or  Biblos;  a  grammarian,  who 
Pythagorean  doctrines,  which  they  treated  lived  under  Nero  and  the  following  etn- 
as the  Mdden  and  symbolical  sense  of  their  perors  till  the  time  of  Adrian.  lie  trans- 
own  law.  Thus,without  having  the  appear-  Wed  Sanchoniathon's  Phoenician  History 
ance  of  being  indebted  to  the  heathen  pbi-  into  Greek,  of  which  we  still  possess  somo 
losopbers,  they  could  moke  an  arbitrary  fragments. 

use  of  their  systems.    These  systems  were        Philo  op  Hi i.  a  sti  u*t,  who  lived  ill  the 

likewise  mixed  with  various  Oriental  the-  second  and  third  centuries,  is  mentioned 

ories,  in  particular  respecting  the  nature  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  military  en- 

of  God.      Philo   zealously  studied    this  gines,  on  the   Seven    Wooden   of  the 

philosophy,  then  so  popular  in  Alexandria;  World,  &c.    Besides  these,  there  are  an 

and  either  because  he  did  not  sufficiently  academic  and  a  stoic  philosopher  of  this 

understand  the  Jewish  doctrines,  or   be-  name. 

cause  be  was  not  satisfied  with  the  literal        Philoctetbs  ;  a  Grecian  hero,  son  of 

sense  of  the  Mosaic  law,  he  mingled  Pla-  Poean  and  Demonassa,  celebrated  for  his 

tonic  dogmas   with    the  holy  scriptures,  skill  in  archery.     He  led  the  warriors  of 

and  ascribed  them  to  Moses.     Probably  Methonq,  Tbaumacia,  Meliboea,  and  Oli- 

be  followed  the  example  of  the  Essenes  zon  in  the  expedition  against  Troy ;  but, 

and  Therapeutic,   of  whom   he    always  having  been  bitten  in  his  foot,  while  he 

spoke  with  great  esteem,  though  he  did  was  offering  sacrifice  in  the  island   of 

not  adopt  their  mode   of  life.    He  con-  Chrysa,  by  a  serpent  which  guarded  the 

eidered   God    and    matter   as    coeternal  temple,  ho  became,  by  the  mortification 

principles;   God  as  the    primitive   light,  of  his  wound,  so  offensive  that  he  wsasent 

from   whose    rays  all  finite  intelligences  back  to  Lemuos,  and  there  dragged  out 

proceed.    The  understanding  or  wisdom  njneiniserableyearsin  lamentations.   But, 

of  God  (ioyof),  he  called  also  the  Son  of  accordingtotheprophecyofHelenus,Troy 

God,  his  image,  according  to  which  God,  could  not   be  taken  without  the  arrows 

by  his  creative  power,  produced  the  ma-  of  Hercules,  and  these  were  in  possession 

terial  world.   He  founds  our  knowledge  of  of  Pbiktctetes,  to  whom  the  hero   had 

God  upon  intuition.    On  account  of  these  given  them,  when  he  ascended  his  funeral 

doctrines,  Bouterwek  considers  him  as  one  pile.     It  therefore  became  necessary  for 

of  the  first  Alexandrian  New  I'latonists.  the  Grecians  before  Troy  to  recall  Pbiloc- 
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MM.    UifweB,  who  bad  advised  his  «x-  the  Roman  empire ;  and  that  is  the  sense 

ile,  with  Pyrrhus  (according  to  some,  Dio-  id  which  this  word  is  understood  in  many,     . 

modes)  undertook  the  embassy;  the  latter,  if  not  most  of  the   colleges  and  universi 

by  promising  to  heal  his  wound,  prevailed  ties  of  Europe;  always  with  reference  to 

upon   him  to  return   to  Troy.     He  was  ancient,  and  Dot  to  modem  learning  ;  Lenc« 
cured  by  Machaon  (or  jEaculapius),  and '  criticism,  as  applied  to  the  Greek  and  Ko- 

after  many  Trojans,  among  whom  was  man  writers,  and  the  knowledge  of  aa- 

Paris,  had  fallen   by  his  arrows,  the  city  cient  coins  and  medals,  and  other  leeon- 

wss  taken.     The  history  of  Philoctetes  dite  antiquities,  are  considered  as  impor- 

fozmfl  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies  tant  branches   of  philology,    and    those 

of  Sophocles.  which  chiefly  entitle  their  followers  to  the 

Paii.or.ooT.*  This  word,  among  the  name  of  philologists.  This  opinion  was 
ancients,  had  a  signification  which  includ-  general  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
ed  what  we  now  call  philosophy,  Htera-  At  that  time  the  Bentleys,  the  Scaligers, 
rare,  the  sciences,  and  the  theory  of  arts,  the  Saumalses,  were  the  philologists  par 
though  it  excluded  their  practice.  Thus  excellence.  The  dictionary  of  the  French 
poetry  and  rhetoric,  considered  as  sci-  academy  defines  philology  tnutition  out 
euces,  came  within  the  description  of  phi-  embratte  diverges  parlies  des  beUes-lettra,  et 
Uogy;  but  philologists  were  not  expected  principtrfement  la  critique:  A  century  ofter- 
to  M  orators  or  poets.  Cicero  calls  his  wards  Johnson  defined  it  criticism,  gram- 
philosophical  worts  •tMiywrtpi,  as  oppos-  matieal  Utirning.  But  of  late,  the  word 
ed  to  his  orations  ;  the  former  being  writ-  philology  has  received  a  more  definite  and 
ten  in  a  didactic  or  argumentative,  the  mote  appropriate  meaning ;  and  it  seems 
latter  in  a  more  elegant  or  artificial  style,  now,  by  a  tacit,  but  almost  universal  con. 
(-W  ML,  xiii,  12.)  We  are  informed  by  sent,  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  appro- 
Suetonius  {lie  Shutr,  Gram-,  e.  10)  that  printed  to  that  science  which  embraces 
Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene  was  the  first  human  language  in  its  widest  extent,  an- 
among  the  Greeks  who  assumed  the  name  alyzes  and  compares  its  component  parte 
of  tAiXayf.  He  was  a  man  of  unbound-  and  its  various  structures  in  thousands  of 
ed  erudition,  a  physician,  philosopher,  idioms  and  dialects,tbat  are  and  have  been 
geographer,  grammarian,  historian  and  spoken  on  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe, 
poet,  though  we  are  told  that  he  excelled  and  from  the  whole  seeks  to  draw  infer- 
jn  none  of  these  branches.  {MortrL)  Be-  ences  that  may  lead  to  a  clearer  and  more 
fore  bis  lime,  a  philologer  or  philologist —  extensive  knowledge  than  we  have  hither- 
fer  both  words  are  used  in  the  English  Ian-  to  possessed  of  the  history  of  our  species, 
guage — was  called  ypajipnrnJs,  which  did  and  particularly  of  the  migrations  of  dif- 
not  mean  a  grammarian  in  the  present  ac-  ferent  nations,  their  connexion  and  inter- 
eeptationof the  word,  but  amort  of  letters  ;  course  with  each  other;  for  language, 
in  which  sense  literary  men  were  first  though  perishable,  like  all  other  earthly 
called  st  Rome  literati,'  and  afterwards,  things,  is  still  the  most  lasting  monument 
when  Greek  terminology  became  fashion-  of  events  long  since  past,  and  the  surest 
able,  grammatia  and  pkHologi.  Philolo-  means  of  transmitting  facts  through  buc 
ey,  then,  included  in  ancient  times,  with  cessive  generations.  When  the  Bounds 
few  exceptions,  every  thing  that  could  be  of  a  language  have  ceased  to  reverberate, 
learned  [omne  sribUt).  In  those  days,  how-  and  no  longer  convey  ideas  through  the 
ever,  science  was  circumscribed  within  human  ear,  that  language  still  lives  in 
much  narrower  bounds  than  it  is  at  present,  written  characters,  .which  speak  to  the 
The  numerous  branches  which  compose  mind  through  the  eyes,  and  eves)  when 
what  is  now  .called  natural  seitnee,  were  the  sense  or  meaning  of  those  characters 
very  imperfectly  known.  The  same  may  is  lost  or  forgotten,  genius,  aided  by  phi- 
be  said  of  geography,  astronomy  and  nat-  lology,  will,  after  many  ages,  revive,  at 
oral  philosophy.  All  that  was  known  of  least  some  fragments,  and  ChampolUons 
those  sciences,  with  grammar,  rhetoric,  will  arise,  whose  labors  will  perhaps  suc- 
scbolastic  logic,  metaphysics  and  ele-  ceed  in  recovering  an  ancient  language, 
mentsry  mathematics,  formed  an  aggie-  long  considered  as  not  only  dead,  but  pro- 
gate  which  Obtained  the  name  of  phi-  foundry  buried  in  the  night  of  time.  A 
Uogyt  until  long  after  the  destruction  of  science  like  this,  so  wide  m  its  extent,  and 
yet  so   homogeneous  in  all  its  parts,  re- 

•TliU  article  come*  from  the  ume  learned  quires  an  appropriate  name,  a  name  fa- 

•mm  with  that  on  Lamage, _«ud  form)  «  whole  „,)][„  to  me„  of  science,  and  such  as  the 

wuan.    Tbemiere»i0ru»Iubj«ct,andiheorirt-  , !  „„.m  „m  ™n„  r™  l-i  ,„  „w, 

■aEty  of  Iks  author'*  tiowi,  are  ihercasonofilie 
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ed  K>  be  given  to  it,  such  as  glossography,  bo  long  governed,  the  Romans  have  told 
glossology,  and  others  of  the  like  kind ;  us  nothing,  and  the  Greeks  very  little, 
out  those  Dames  have  been  uniformly  re-  How  interesting  would  be,  at  this  day,  at 
jected.  The  Germans,  with  more  sue-  Coptic  grammar,  written  by  a  Roman  or 
cess,  have  called  it,  and  still  call  it  Unguis-  Greek  grammarian,  with  some  explana- 
tik;  but  do  other  European  nation  that  we  "  lion,  at  least,  of  their  hieroglyphic  charac- 
know  of  has  followed  their  example,  tore,  more  satisfactory  than  what  we  hare 
while  the  name  philology,  for  some  yean  received  from  Herodotus  and  Clement  of 
past,  appears  to  have  been  generally  adopt-  Alexandria!  An  incomplete  translation 
ed,  even  in  Germany.  It  is  believed  that  of  the  works  of  Horus  Apollo  is  all  that 
it  was  first  used  in  this  sense  in  the  United  we  have,  and  it  has  rather  increased  than 
States.  Our  Webster,  in  his  excellent  dispelled  our  ignorance  of  the  system  of 
dictionary,  is  Ae  first  who  baa  defined  the  that  ancient  mode  of  writing.  It. led  us 
word  in  this,  its  most  appropriate  meaning,  into  a  false  track,  in  which  we  continued 
H  Philology,''  he  says,  "  is  that  branch  of  until  Champollion  showed  us  another  and 
literature  which  comprehends  a  knowl-  a  better  way.  This  prejudice  continued 
edge  of  the  etymology  or  origin  and  com-  until  a  very  late  period.  Even  in  the  days 
bination  of  words,  and  whatever  relates  to  of  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Hacchiavelli,  and 
the  history  and  present  state  of  Ian-  Jater  still,  in  those  of  Ariosto  and  Tessa, 
guages.  It  sometimes  includes  rhetoric,  the  beautiful  Italian  language  was  styled, 
poetry,  history  and  antiquities."  Indeed,  in  opposition  to  the  Latin,  la  lingua  vol- 
the  word  philology  has  been  gradually  gart ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lingua  rustica,  the 
falling  of!"  from  its  original  acceptation,  as  patois,  the  jargon,  the  dialect  of  the  vulgar. 
no  longer  requisite  for  the  heterogeneous  The  same  contempt  followed  the  other 
mass  of  sciences  to  which  it  was  formerly  modem  idioms.  It  wss  taught  in  the  col- 
applied.  Literature,  criticism,  nrcheeolo-  leges  that  there  were  but  four  mother 
gy,  philosophy,  history,  grammar,  rhetoric,  tongue*,  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew 
logic,  metaphysics,  rind  all  else  which  once  and  the  Syriac  (die  two  last  were  added 
came  under  this  sweeping  denomination,  by  the  theologians  on  account  of  their 
have  all  received  specific  and  appropriate  supposed  sacred  origin).  All  other  lan- 
names,  and  each  of  them  is  now  too  vast  guages  were  mere  dialects.  The  German, 
and  too  extensive,  and  many  of  them  too  of  course,  was  included,  though  derived 
distant  from  each  other,  to  allow  of  their  from  neither  of  the  pretended  mother 
bring  classed  under  one  general  sppelia-  tongues.  Such  was  the  ignorance  that 
tion.  The  word  philology,  therefore,  had  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  languages, 
become  as  it  were  in  abeyance,  and  the  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  cloud  ne- 
science of  human  language,  comprehend-  gan  to  be  dispelled,  but  gradually  indeed. 
iDgaJI  its  various  divisions  ojid  subdivisions,  A.  great  step  was  made  by  Messieurs  do 
has  very  properly  taken  hold  of  it,  and  ap-  Port  Royal,  who,  in  1660,  published  their 
propriated  it  to  itself  with  universal  eon-  Orammaire  ghUrak  tl  rtasoantt,  the  work 
sent  Under  this  impression,  we  have  of  Amand  and  Lancelot,  two  of  their 
headed  this  article  Philology,  and  under  it,  members.  Here  the  first  attempt  was  made 
we  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  general  idea  to  generalize  the  grammatical  science, 
of  the  science  which  it  denominates.  The  and  to  deduce  from  it  principles  and  rules 
science  of  languages,  in  its  present  extent,  applicable  to  all  languages.  That  work 
is  of  very  late  date.  The  ancients  (we  was  much  and  justly  admired  when  it  ep- 
meau  the  Greeks  and  Romans)  had,  in-  peered,  and  has  been  the  model  of  almost 
deed,  analyzed,  with  great  judgment,  their  all  thai  have  been  published  since  on  the 
respective  idioms,  and  reduced  them  to  ssme  subject.  But  the  foundation  was 
grammatical  systems  truly  worthy  of  ad-  wanting  for  such  a  work  at  that  time, 
miration;  but  beyond  that  they  did  not  The  knowledge  of  languages  was  yet  con- 
go.  They  called  every  language  but  fined  to  a  few.  The  Greek,  the  Latin,  the 
their  own  barbarmu,  and  did  not  think  Hebrew,  with  the  French  and  Italian, 
any  other  worthy  of  attention.  We  have  and,  perhaps,  the  Spanish,  were  the  most 
learned  nothing  from"  them  of  the  Punic,  that  a  philologist  aspired  to  know.  One 
nor  of  the  ancient  Persian,  though  they  cannot  refrain  from  smiling,  when  he  sees 
were  so  long  at  war  with  the  nations  that  Messieurs  de  Port  Royal,  alter  stating  a 
spoke  those  idioms.  Their  excessive  principle  or  rule  common  to  the  languages 
pride  has  suffered  those  idioms  to  perish,  that  they  knew,  gravely  asserting  that  that 
though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  principle  governs  in  every  language  {dans 
were  both  rich  in  literature  of  their  own.  route*  Us  tongues).  This  assertion  is  fre- 
EvenofthelanguegeofEgypt,wherethey  quendy  met  within  the  General  Grammar, 
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and  may  at  this  day  be  as  often  easily  dis-    languages,  and  ■  collection  of  the  Lord's 


u  suspected.  The  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  these  ' 
a  had  not  yet  made  known  the  workman  illustrious  sovereign,  at  the  other 
extraordinary  structure  of  the  Chinese  on  end  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  Catherine 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  American  idioms  the  Second,  empress  of  Russia,  was  med- 
oa  the  other;  what  little  was  known  of  intra*  another,  on  apian  much  more  ex- 
ihem  might  produce  a  momentary  won-  tensive,  which  was  no  leas  than  a  cotnpar- 
der,  but  did  not  excite  the  curiosity  of  stive  vocabulary  of  all  the  languages  in 
grammarians  and  philologists.  It  was  not  the  world.  This  noble  idea  she  not  only 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  conceived,  but  actually  carried  into  exe- 
erolury  that  a  broad  and  comprehensive  cution,  with  the  aid  of  professor  Pallas, 
view  of  the  various  languages  of  men  be-  tor  the  languages  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
gan  to  be  taken  by  the  learned.  M.  Man-  of  Mr.  Theodore  Jankie witsch,  for  those 
pertuia,  who  did  not  deserve  all  the  ridi-  of  Africa  and  America,  Then,  and  not 
oule  which  the  jealousy  of  Voltaire  en-  til)  then,  philology  began  to  be  a  science, 
deavored  to  throw  upon  him,  published  Still  etymology  atone  was  the  only  object 
an  essay  on  the  Origin  of  Language,  iu  which  mat  great  work  bad  in  view.  The 
which  he  recommended  studying  the  id-  various  structure  of  languages  bad  not  yet 
rams  even  of  savage  and  barbarous  nations,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned.  In 
*  because,"  said  he,  "  there  may  be  found  the  celebrated  French  Encydoptdu,  un- 
araong  them  some  that  are  formed  on  new  der  the  word  Ltntgue,  languages,  in  this 
plant  iff  ideal."  So  little  was  the  world  respect,  are  divided  only  into  two  classes, 
prepared  for  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  those  which  admit  of  inversions,  like  the 
M.  Turgot,  a  roan,  certainly,  of  great  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  some  measure 
sense  and  judgment,  who  was  afterwards  the  German,  and  those  which  do  not,  like 
minister  to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI,  in  the  French  and  some  other  modern  Eu- 
a  similar  essay  that  he  published,  thought  ropean  idioms.  The  monosyllabic  Chi- 
proper  to  sneer  at  this  expression,  saying  nese,  with  its  absence  of  forme,  the  poly- 
that  he  could  not  understand  what  was  syllabic  and  polysynthetic  structure  of  the 
meant  by  plant  of  ideas.  Tbe  science  was  American  languages,  were  not  st  all  taken 
(hen  in  its  infancy.  Languages  were  con-  into  consideration  in  the  claseiti cation  of 
sidered  only  in  respect  to  the  etymology  the  various  modes  of  human  speech ;  in- 
of  their  words  and  their  affinity  with  each  deed,  that  classification  had  not  even  been 
other.  For  more  than  three  centuries,  at-  attempted,  either  in  respect  to  etymo- 
tempts  had  been  made  from  time  to  logical  affinities,  or  to  the  grammatical 
time  to  collect  materials  for  the  compari-  construction  and  arrangement  of  words ; 
son  of  languages.  These  consisted  of  vo-  or,  if  some  efforts  were  made,  they  were 
cabularies,  and  of  the  Lord's  prayer  printed  so  limited  in  their  range,  and  on  the  whola 
in  various  idioms,  but  all  on  a  very  limited  so  unsatisfactory,  that  they  are  undeserv- 
scaie.  Adelung  has  given  us  a  list  of  ing  of  any  attention  at  this  day.  To  two 
those  works  st  the  end  of  the  first  volume  illustrious  Germans,  John  Christopher 
of  the  MUhridatea,  beginning  with  Johann  Adelung,  and  bis  able  successor,  John 
Scbildberger,  who,  shout  the  year  1437,  Severin  Vater,  is  due  the  honor  of  baring 
at  tbe  end  of  a  book  of  travels,  published  first  presented  the  world  with  a  scientific 
the  Pater  Mutter  in  the  Armenian  and  classification  of  all  the  known  languages, 
Tartar  languages.  In  all  these  the  science  and  a  correct  description  of  each  idiom, 
was  considered  as  confined  to  the  knowl-  particularly  with  regard  to  its  grammatical 
edge  and  comparison  of  words ;  the  im-  structure.  This  was  done  in  their  ad- 
portance  of  tbe  grammatical  forms  and  in-  mirablo  work,  the  Jlfithriiates,  a  work  so 
lamal  structure  of  the  various  idioms  might  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  it  is  un- 
bare struck  wme  privileged  minds,  as  it  did  necessary  to  mention  mora  than  its  title, 
that  of  M.  Haupenuis,  but  it  was  far  from  We  may  venture  to  call  this  book,  with- 
bemg  understood  by  the  grammarians  and  out  fear  of  being  contradicted,  the  fuuti- 
pbifologiits of  that  day.  The  science  did  tain  of  all  philological  knowledge;  and 
not  begin  to  extend  its  bounds  until  about  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  deserves 
the  period  of  our  revolution.  Hervas,  in  to  be  placed  among  the  greatest  and  hap-- 
1784,  published  at  Cessna,  in  the  Roman  pteet  efforts  of  the  human  mind.  A 
states,  his  catalogue  of  known  languages  translation  of  it  into  tbe  English  or  French 
(Catalogs  delU  Lingve  anuteivtt,  t  Mo-  language  has  been  long  desired,  and  it  is 
few  deUe  Ion  Affaata  e  Dinenita],  and  of-  astonishing  that  no  one  has  been  yet  found 
terwnrds  his  polyglot  vocabulary  of  150  to  attempt  it.    M.  Balbi  baa  lately  pub- 
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lished,  at  Paris,  a  valuable  work,  entitled  names  crowd  so  fast  upon  our  pen,  that 
Atlas  Ethnographiqut  du  Gloht,  in  which  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  stop,  and  pro- 
he  givesa  succinct  view  of  the  different  ceed  to  another  part  of  our  subject.  From 
languages,  with  the  addition  of  the  knowl-  the  aggregate  of  the  labors  of  these  men 
edge  acquired  since  the  publication  of  the  and  their  illustrious  predecessors,  has  re- 
Mthridahs.  But  the  form  which  he  has  suited  the  science  which  we  call  philology 
adopted— that  of  a  large  folio  atlas,  with  —a  science  as  vast  in  its  extent  as  interest- 
synoptic  tables— has  prevented  him  from  iog  in  its  details.  Like  all  other  sciences, 
executing  as  perfect  a  work  as  he  might  it  requires  to  be  subjected  to  some  tnethod- 
otherwiao  have  done  with  the  knowledge  ical  order,  in  order  ,that  a  comprehensive 
and  talent  which  he  possesses ;  and  we  are  view  may  be  taken  of  its  whole  extent, 
compelled  to  any  that  a  translation  of  the  and  a  regular  system  pursued  in  tlte 
Milhridatcs  is  still  a  desideratum  in  the  study  of  its  component  parts.  We  do 
philological  science.  The  fashionable  not  find  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  in 
mode,  imitated  from  Lesage,  of  publish-  Europe  to  give  to  philology  a  definite 
ing  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  on  atlas,  form,  by  delineating  its  constituent  mem- 
appears  to  us  the  most  inconvenient  that  bets.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  adopt, 
could  have  been  chosen  fur  a  work  of  ss  the  only  one  that  we  am  acquainted 
science.  Besides  the  unwieldysize  of  those  with,  the  division  which  Mr.  Duponceou 
gigantic  books,  they  have  the  incurable  de-  has  made  of  it,  into  three  principal  parts, 
feet  of  being  like  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  which  he  calls  phonology,  etymology,  and 
where  every  thing  must  be  condensed  or  di-  ideology,  and  which  he  defines  as  follows : 
lated,  so  as  to  fill  the  given  space  allotted  to  Phonology  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
each  part  of  the  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  sounds  produced  by  the  human  voice.  It 
childish  whims  of  the  present  day,  which,  teaches  us  to  distinguish  those  sounds, 
like  all  other  similar  fancies,  will  lost  only  with  their  various  tones,  accents  and 
for  a  time,  and  be  forgotten.  Neverthe-  inflections ;  to  analyze,  class  and  compare 
less,  we  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  the  them  with  each  other,  and  represent  them 
work  of  M.  BalbL  Next  to  the  Mitkri-  as  much  as  possible  by  visible  signs. 
data,  we  think  it  the  most  useful  book  of  Etymology  is  the  knowledge  of  those  con- 
its  kind  that  has  appeared  within  this  stituent  paita  of  speech  that  we  cull  word*. 
century.  It  will  afford  considerable  aid'to  By  means  of  It  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  study  the  affinities  of  the  different  idioms  of  the- 
of  that  science.  We  only  regret  that  he  earth,  and  the  filiation  of  the  numerous 
.did  not  follow  the  method  of  his  prede-  races  and  families  of  men  who  inhabit  it; 
feasors,  which  we  think  infinitely  better  and,  lastly,  ideology  is  the  comparative 
adapted  to  the  subject  The  progress  of  study  of  the  grammatical  forms  and  idio- 
philology  since  the  publication  of  the  matic  structure  of  languages,  by  which 
empress  Catharine's  vocabulary  and  of  we  are  taught  to  distinguish  the  different 
the  MUkridaUt,  and  particularly  since  the  shapes  in  which  ideas  combine  themselves, 
general  pacification  of  1814,  is  hardly  in  order  to  fix  perceptions  in  our  minds, 
to  be  conceived.  We  wish  we  could  and  transmit  them  to  those  of  others, 
mention  here  all- the  valuable  and  im-  (See  the  Preface  to  the  translation  of  Zeis 
portent  works  that  have  appeared  in  the  bergeiJs  Grammar  of  the  Lenni-Lenape, 
thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  of  the  pies-  or  Delaware  Language,  in  the  Transnc- 
ent  century,  in  Russia,  Germany,  France,  tions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Soei- 
atid  elsewhere  in  Europe  and  in  the  U.  ety,  vol.  iii,  new  series,  p.  75.)  Having 
States,  either  on  the  general  subject  of  adopted  this  division  of  our  general  sub- 
languages, oron  particular  idioms  till  t1 —     --  -'■-"     -  '---"--  —  ■'•'•  — 

little  known,  and  soma  of  which  v 

even  entirely  unknown  to  the  learned,  which  it  is  composed. 
The  shortest  notices  that  we  could  take  of        I.  Phonology.     This  we  have  defined 

all  those  publications  would  fill  more  than  to  be  "  the  knowledge  of  the  sounds  pro- 

the  remainder  of  the  space  allotted  to  this  duced  by  the  human  voice."     According 

article.    It  would  give  us  infinite  pleas-  to  this  definition,  it  seems  to  include  mune, 

■  tire  to  expatiate  on  the  labors  of  Adehing,  and  it  does,  in  fact,  comprehend  it;  for 

Klaproth,  the  two  Humboldts,  De  Sacy,  music  is  a  language,  and  the  only  one  that 

Remusnt,  Jomard,  St  Martin,   Pougous,  may  bo  called  universal.     It  is  true,  that 

Burnouf,  AkerMad,  Young,  Cotebrooke,  its  sphere  i*  limited;  still  if  conveys  the 

Charnpollion,  Heeren,  Eichhom,  Stewart,  impression  of  passions  and  feelings  from 

Murray,    Barton,     Hodgson,     Pickering,  mind  to  mind  by  means  of  audible  sounds, 

Webster,   and  so   many    others,  whose  and,   coupled     with    the    language    of 
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signs,  which  we  call  pantomime,  there  is  manner  into  action ;  the  tones  of  the 
hardly  any  thing  that  it  cannot  communi-  speaker  differ  more  from  each  other  in 
rate.  When*  we  speak  of  the  language  strength  than  in  acuteness  or  gravity-  in 
of  signs,  we  exclude  those  that  are  short,  speech  is  monotonous,  when  not 
merely  conventional,  such  as  ere  taught  modified  by  strong  passion  or  feeling ;  and, 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  which  they  in  that  case,  it  modulates  within  a  very 
agree  upon  among  themselves:  we  mean  narrow  compass,  which  is  not  susceptible 
those  alone  proceeding  from  natural  iiu-  of  division,  like  the  musical  scale;  and, 
pulse,  and  which  every  one  will  under-  indeed,  the  word  modulation  would  be 
stand  without  previous  teaching.  Music-  here  improperly  applied,  for  the  rising  and 
and  pantomime,  therefore,  considered  as  tailing  of  the  orator1*  voice,  in  speaking,  is 
means  of  communication  between  men,  no  more  than  what,  in  music,  is  called 
by  awakening  ideas,  perceptions  and  feel-  expression,  and  it  is  not  more  susceptible 
ingB  by  means  of  audible  Bounds  and  visj-  of  notation  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 
■■'•■■  '  The  musician  has  his  F.  and  FF,  and  P. 
...  and  PP.,  for  forte,  fortissimo,  and  piano, 
the  ear,  comes  properly  within  that  divis-  pianissimo,  and  his  marks  ~>  and  <j 
ion  of  il  which  we  call  phonology.  The  to  swell  or  dimmish  gradually  the  sound 
sounds  of  which  music  is  composed  have  of  a  particular  note:  beyond  that,  be  has 
an  immense  advantage  over  all  other  no  guide  but  his  feeling  and  taste,  and  the 
sounds  produced  by  the  human  voice,  instruction  of  a  good  master,  aided  by  ex- 
Tbeyaie  susceptible  of  being  divided  into  erciee  and  practice.  This  musicians  call 
parts,  as  minute  and  as  nearly  accurate  as  method.  A  man  may  read  and  write  music 
the  ear  can  discriminate;  so  that  their  in  perfection,  but,  without  method,  he  will 
almost  infinite  combinations  may,  by  a  not  be  a  good  singer ;  so  one  may  read 
few  conventional  signs,  be  presented  and  write  his  language  with  perfect  cor 
through  the  eye  .to  the  mental  ear,  in  a  roctness;  without  method,  he  will  not  be 
uniform  manner  from  one  end  of  the  an  orator ;  and  that  method  cannot  lie 
world  to  the  other.  And  this  is  not  all:  learned  from  notes  or  written  signs,  but 
the  duration  of  each  sound,  and  of  the  must  be  acquired  by  instruction,  exercise 
intervals  of  silence,  are  as  accurately  and  practice,  coupled  with  that  natural 
marked  by  those  signs  as  the  sounds  disposition,  without  which  there  can  be 
themselves;  so  that  the  most  complicated  neither  a  musician  nor  an  orator.  But  if 
piece  of  music  is  sung  or  executed  at  St  .  the  sounds  which  are  the  elements  of 
Petersburg  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  at  speech  are  not  divisible  in  the  same  man- 
Canton  or  at  Philadelphia;  as  for  as  it  ner  as  those/  from  which  music  proceeds, 
extends^  therefore,  music  may  be  called  a  they  are,  nevertheless,  susceptible  of  dis- 


jllatiguage. — It  has  been  frequent-  crimination  from  each  other,  and  maybe 

ly  asked  whether  the  oratorical  sounds  or  divided  into  classes,  though  not  into  inter- 
tones  could  not  be  described  by  signs,  in  vals.  A  much  greater  number  of  organs 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  music.  Va-  concurs  in  their  production  than  in 
rious  attempts  have  been  made  to  that  that  of  tile  musical  tones.  The  head,  the 
effect,  and  doctor-James  Rush,  of  Pliila-  breast,  the  lungs,  the  throat,  the  lips,  the 
delphia,  has  written  a  very  learned  and  tongue,  the  palate,  the  teeth,  and  even  the 
ingenious  treatise  on  the  subject.  But  all  nose — all  lend  their  aid  to  the  formation 
such  attempts  have  failed,  and,  from  the  of  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  language. 
nature  of  the  thing,  must  always  fail.  We  H.  Court  de  Gibelin  has  described  ana- 
shall  endeavor  to  explain  the  reason  of  tomically  the  manner  in  which  the  differ- 
this  opinion.  The  musical  sounds  or  eut  sounds  are  produced,  in  his  Hiituirt 
tones  proceeding  from  the  grave  to  the  naturtili  dt  la  Parole,  to  which  we  refer 
acute,  and  vice  versa,  form,  as  it  were,  an  our  readers.  In  the  analysis  of  these 
ascending  and  descending  line,  easily  di-  sounds)  and  in  the  means  of  representing 
visible  inloparts,  which  the  ear  can  op-  them  by  visible  signs,  consists  the  princi- 
pruciate.  This  effect  is  produced  by  cor-  pal  pan  of  the  branch  of  science  which 
tain  organs,  which  operate  by  pressure,  we  call  phonology.  This  seems  easy  at 
letting  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  singer  a  first  view,  particularly  when  we  consider 
greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  air,  and  the  small  number  of  elementary  signs 
striking  the  external  air  variously,  accord-  contained  in  our  alphabets,  which  are,  in 
ing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  act,  general,  sufficient  for  practical  use  in  the 
which  it  would  be  difficult  and  it  is  not  languages  to  which  they  are  applied,  and 
necessary  here  to  describe.  Those  organs,  to  which  they  belong ;  but,  if  we  extend 
in  speaking,  are  not  called  in  the  soma  our  prospect,  and  attempt  to  describe  all 
rot,  x.                   8 
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the  elementary  sounds  which  the  human  ed  by  the  power  ofthc  « 

organs  may,  and,  in  fact,  do,  utter,  for  the  them.  Thus  from  a  to  o  there  are  a  great 
purpose  of  oral  communication  in  the  dif-  number  of  intermediate  sound*.  The 
ferem  countries  of  the  world,  we  find  our-  "  monoayllahlei'a,  pronounced  by  an  elegant 
■elves  at  once  surrounded  will)  difficul-  woman  of  Berlin  or  Dresden,  has  the 
ties.  There  is  no  common  standard  for  small  short  sound  of  the  French  u  in  pipA: 
the  pronunciation  of 'any  given  vowel  or  a  Susbion  peasant,  on  the  contrary,  will 
consonant.  Their  mode  of  utterance  va-  say  ja,  with  the  prolonged  sound  of  our 
riee  in  different  countries,  so  that  it  can  broadest  o.  It  is  probably  from  this  enal- 
hardly  be  recognised  from  one  to  the  oth-  ogy  that  the  double  on  in  the  Danish  Inn- 
er. Take,  for  instance,  the  vowel  a,  not  guage  has  the  sound  of  o :  and  the  soma 
its  acute  sound  in  the  English  word  grace,  sound  is  expressed  in  Swedish  by  8- 
but  what  is  commonly  called  the  French  Proceeding  from  the  grave  to  the  acute, 
and  Italian  a.  The  first  thing  that  will  the  sound  a  rails  into  the  French  t  open, 
strike  an  experienced  phonologist  is,  that  then  to  the  acute  a,  as  in  grace,  face,  and, 
this  sound  does  not  at  all  exist  in  the  becoming  still  more  acute,  it  is  heard  as 
English  language.  It  is  not  the  a  in  call  the  English  «,  or  the  French  and  Italian  i. 
that  is  too  broad ;  not  the  a  in  father  that  We  have  shown  bow  the  consonants  are 
is  too  acute,  and  it  rather  approximates  often  confounded  with  each  other.  All 
to  the  French  broad  e  in  lite,  as  articulat-  this  proceeds  from  the  various  motion,  the 
ed  in  solemn  discourse,  and  on  the  stage,  greuter  or  lesser  aperture  or  pressure  of  the 
If  this  should  be  still  doubted,  we  will  organs  employed  in  speech,  and,  for  want 
ask  an  Englishman  to  pronounce  the  of  a  common  standard,  or,  if  we  may  so 
French  word  barbitr.  He  i  will  at  once  express  ourselves,  diapason,  it  in  impossible 
give  to  the  a  the  long  and  acute  sound  of  to  convey  an  idea  or  those  differences  in 
sin  the  English  word  barber.  It  has  sounds,  and  their  nice  shades  and  grada> 
been  observed  thai  the  pronunciation  of  tiona,  otherwise  than  by  a  direct  appeal  to 
this  letter  a  is  the  Shibboleth  by  which  an  the  ear.  Nothing  more  can  be  obtained 
Englishman  or  a  North  American  is  soon-  by  a  reference  to  sounds  that  are  known 
est  detected  in  speaking  the  French  Ian-  than  on  imperfect  approximation;  whence 
and  teachers  will  acknowledge  that  it  happens  that  the  pronunciation  of  a  for- 
nd  it  most  difficult  to  make  their  eign  language,  though  ererso  nearly  con- 
acholam  pronounce  it  properly.  As  to  nected  with  our  own,  can  never  be  learned 
consonants,  similar  difficulties  exist.  The  from  books,  and  when,  at  a  certain  age, 
English  th  (the  delta  and  theta.  of  the  the  organs  of  speech  have  lost  that  flcxi- 
modern  Greeks)  is  seldom  cor/ectly  pro-  bility  which  tbey  possess  only  in  early 
nounced  by  those  who  have  not  these  youth,  even  the  practical  aid  of  a  master 
sounds  in  their  native  language.  The  is  often  found  insufficient.  When  we 
English  A  and  the  French  eh  have  by  no  pass  from  sounds  that  bib  known,  that  is, 
means  the  same  sound.  There  are  na-  those  to  which  our  ears  have  become 
bona  who  confound  the  6  and  the  v,  the  more  or  less  accustomed,  from  their  exist- 
6  and  the  p,  the  J  end  the  f,  and  cannot  ing  in  languages  which  we  have  at  least 
discriminate  the  one  from  the  other.  The  heard  spoken,  or  from  their  bearing  n 
Mohawks  pronounce  the  k  so  nearly  like  great  analogy  to  those  of  our  idiom,  and 
the  sound  of  g  hard,  that  it  requires  a  proceed  to  those  which  our  ears  have 
very  nice  ear  to  distinguish  which  of  the  never  beard,  and  which  bear  no  analogy 
two  it  is.  The  reverend  Mr.  Williams,  a  to  those  that  we  know,  the  difficulty  of 
native  Mohawk  of  mixed  blood,  after  conveying  those  sounds  to  the  mental  ear 
much  hesitation,  at  last  determined  in  by  means  of  written  signs,  becomes  insu- 
favor  of  it.  Before  that  time,  both  tetters  perable.  Such  are  the  whistled  u>  of  the 
had  been  indifferently  used  in  their  alpha-  Delewares,  the  c  of  the  Peruvians  and 
bet  to  represent  it.  It  has  long  been  a  Othomls,  which  the  Hispono- American 
subject  of  controversy  whether  the  ancient  grammarians  call  cattanudat,  which  we 
Greeks  pronounced  the  0  like  our  b  or  r.  cannot  describe  otherwise  than  by  saying 
It  seems  moat  probable  that  it  represented  that  it  is  something  lute  our  t,  pronounced 
a  sound  partaking  of  both.  The  Spaniards  from  the  throat  only,  and  imitating  the) 
use  these  two  letters  indifferently.  The  fact  noise  of  n  monkey  cracking  nuts;  the 
is,  that  the  sounds  tittered  by  the  human  yerwe  of  the  Russians  (biT,  something  like 
voice,  particularly  the  vowel  sounds,  slide  our  sound  tee,  pronounced  very  short,  and 
into  each  other  try  imperceptible  shades,  struck  by  the  preceding  consonant  in  a 
which  may  be  divided  ad  uubnlum,  and  manner  which  cannot  be  described  ;  the 
the  number  of  their  divisions  is  only  limit-  Polish  crossed  t,  the  guttural  sound,  said 


guage.  ant 
tbey  Sod 
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Id  be  peculiar  to  tfae  Hottentots.  These  and    bis  principal  objects  were  simplicity  in 


many  others  that  could  be  mentioned,  we    theory  and  facility  in  practice,  in 
i____.  *  .     ■_!..  _  jmown,  except    which  he  has,  in  01 

3  physical  ear.    as  far  as  it  is  possibli 


of  making  known,  except  which  he  has,  in  o 
ugh  the  medium  of  the  physical  ear.  as  far  as  it  is  posedbli 
those   who    never    heard    them,   no    main  of  the   Amentum  Academy  of  JhU 


n  convey  a  correct  idea  of  and  Science*,  voL  iv,  p.  319.1  While  v  . 
their  utterance.  The  decree*  of  the  mu-  think  that  such  a  general  alphabet  may  be 
steal  scale  are  conveyed  from  one  country  of  use  for  unwritten  languages,  we  are  of 
to  another  by  means  of  instruments,  vio-  opinion  that  it  is  entirely  useless  for  those 
line,  flutes,  &c.,  from  which  an  accurate  that  have  an  alphabet  of  their  own,  and 
idea  of  them  may  be  every  where  obtain-  properly  suited  to  their  idiom.  Sir  Wil- 
ed. If  it  were  possible  toinvent  a  mecban-  liam  Jones,  and,  after  him,  M.  de  Volney, 
ism  that  should,  in  the  same  manner,  con-  have  expressed  the  wish  that  our  Roman 
vey  to  the  ear  the  various  sounds  produced  alphabet  might  be  employed  in  writing  the 
by  the  o.-gans  of  qieech,  it  would  be  an  Arabic,  Persian,  and  other  Oriental  lan- 
immense  advantage  to  phonology.  We  guages;  and  the  latter  has  left  a  consid 
believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  erabie  legacy  to  be  employed  in  premi- 
■t,  if  phonology  possessed  the  same  attrac-  \ums  to  those  who  should  discover  the 
tion  as  music ;  but  the  Voucansons  of  the  best  mode  of  attaining  that  end.  We  call- 
age will  hardly  undertake  it  for  this  dry  not  perceive  what  benefits'  will  arise  from 
science.  It  appears  impossible  to  us,  at  it.  He  who  knows  those  languages  will, 
least  at  present,  to  make  a  complete  end  of  course,  be  able  to  read  their  writing ; 
accurate  general  alphabet  of  ell  (he  sounds  and  he  must  know  how  to  read  it,  other- 
existing  in  the  different  languages  of  the  wise  their  books  will  be  to  him  a  dead  let- 
earth  :  all  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at  is  ter ;  and  to  those  who  do  not,  our  Roman 
some  kind  of  approximation,  by  means  of  letters  will  convey  no  better  idea  of  the 
which  philologists  may  more  easily  com-  sounds  of  those  idioms  than  the  characters 
municate  and  convey  to  each  other  the  which  the  nations  which  speakthem  have 
idea  of  each  particular  sound  as  nearly  as  adopted  for  themselves — nay,  we  rather 
possible  ;  for  it  must  be  acknowledged  think  that  they  will  be  apt  to  mislead 
that,  particularly  as  relates  to  barbarous  them.  It  has  become  fashionable  in  Eu- 
(as  they  ore  called)  and  newly  discovered  rope  to  represent  the  unknown  sounds  in 
langMages,  the  mode  now  adopted  of  ex-  Oriental  proper  nomea  by  letters  different 
pressing  or  representing  the  sounds  by  the  from  those  formerly  used,  as  if  they  could 
alphabetical  signs  of  the  nation  to  which  convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  sound 
thewriterbek>ngs,isvei7inconvenient,and  which  the  ear  has  never  heard.  Thus 
leads  to  strange  mistakes ;  for  instance,  some  will  write  the  Qoron  or  the  KAordn,  . 
the  name  of  prince  Let-Boo  of  the  Pelew  Kairo  instead  of  Cairo,  tultaun  instead  of 
islands  will  appear  to  a  Frenchman  to  be  tvltan  ;  and  various  similar  attempts  are 
composed  of  two  dissyllables,  because,  ae-  made  to  assimilate  our  pronunciation  of 
cordingtohU  own  orthography,  it  should  be  proper  names  to  that  of  the  country  to 
written  1A-Ba\t;  and,  then,  an  Italian  will  which  they  belong.  These  only  serve  to 
commit  the  same  mistake,  and  read  Li-  confuse  the  reader,  and  do  not  contribute 
Bo-h.  Our  learned  philologist  Mr.  Pick-  in  the  least  to  the  advancement  of  science, 
ering  has  published  an  Essay  on  a  uniform  It  is- impossible  to  say  into  .how  many 
Orthography  for  the  Indian  Languages  shapes  the  name  of  poor  Gengii-Klum  has 
of  North  America,  which  we  consider  as  been  tortured,  in  order  to  come  nearer  to 
the  beat  work  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  ap-  the  true  pronunciation  of  his  name.  We 
peered.  The  alphabet  that  he  proposes  have  gained  nothing  by  these  vain  ac- 
ting been  almost  universally  adopted  by  tempts,  except  that  in  these  fantastic 
American  missionaries,  not  only  on  this  dresses  we  no  longer  know  our  old  ac- 
continent,  bat  in  the  'South  sea  islands.  quaint&nce.  We  have  taken  notice,  in 
It  consists  of  twenty-seven  letters,  all  bor-  our  sixth  volume,  under  the  head  Indian 
rowed  from  our  Roman  alphabet.  These  Ltmguagti,  of  the  curious  alphabet  in- 
lettera  consist  of  five  pure  and  five  nasal  vented  By  the  Indian  philosopher  Guest 
vowels,  the  latter  distinguished  from  the  to  represent  the  sounds  of  the  Cherokee 
former  by  a  cedilla  underneath,  as  in  the  idiom,  which  may  now  be  considered  as 
Polish  orthography,  sixteen  consonants,  a  written  tongue.  We  refer  our  readers  to 
and  the  aspirate  A.  The  guttural  sound  of  what  is  said  on  that  subject  in  page  539  of 
the  Greek  I  is  represented  by  kk,  the  author  that  volume.  We  invite  them  to  meditate 
having  been  afraid  of  the  Greek  character  upon  it;  it  is  pregnant  with  reflections 
'---   forour  double  letter  x,  as  which,  if  followed  through  all  the  chain 
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of  ideas  to  which  the;  give  rise,  will  great-  believe,  if  it  were  not  an  undoubted  feci, 

\y  contribute  to  extend  and  to  improve  the  that  our  word  tragedy  is  derived  from  a 

phonological  science,   which  has  not  yet  Greek  word  signifying  a  goal?  and  who 

made  any  considerable  progress,  and  may  would  now  suppose  that  the  English  word 

still  be  considered  aa  in  its  infancy. — II.  t^isdurivcdfromtheLatinpihufahair)? 

Etymology.     This   branch   of   philology  Tins,  however,  may  be  easily  shown: — 

considers  words  only  in  relation  to  their  Latin,  pSut;  Spanish,  pdo,  thence  pe/uta : 

origin,  and  to  their  connexion  with  or  re-  French,  perruque  ;   Dutch,  peruik ;   Eng- 

lation  to  each  other.     We   have  little  to  lish,  perurick,  perteig,  periwig,  and,  bycou- 

add  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  this  traction,  urig.     The   Russian    and   Latin 

subject  in  our  fourth  volume,  in  the  orti-  languages  appear  to  be  entirely  different 

cle   Etymology,  to  which   we   refer  our  from  each  other,  yet   many  verbal    of- 

reader.     We  would  refer  him  also  to  the  Unities  may  be  found  between  them.   We 

excellent  work  of  president  de  Brasses,  will  mention  here  a  few,  extracted  from 

entitled  Traiti  dt  la  Formation  mt chamque  an  excellent  dissertation  by  Mr.  Frederic 

(it.i  Languet,  el  dt*  Principtt  physiques  de  Addling,  of  St,  Petersburg,  on  the  merits 

VElymologic  (Paris,  an  IX,  2  vols.,  12mo.),  of  the   empress  Catharine  in  promoting 

in  which  this  topic  is  fully  and  most  learn-  philological  knowledge: 
edly  discussed.     The  object  of  etymology 

is,  by  means  of  the  similarity,  affinity  and  J?"™8"-       aW*',       _  La,in- 

probable  derivation  of  words  in  different  %*&]  .      Shepherd,     Potior. 

languages,  to  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the  £Anr?™-     2e"'  J          n    "?' 

successive  migrations  of  men  from  one  £»"**.       g»  *****<       £"** 

country  to  another,  and  thus  to  extend  and  ™f>           ghecp,            Ow». 

improveourknowledge  of  the  history  of  th«  ™*\           ™,m<?>          V?* 

human  race.     Many   learned   men   have  ■%""».         A  Iamb,          Agnvt 

thought  that  the   science   of  etymology  Karmana,    A  purse,         f*™»r 

woufd  lead  us  to  the  discovery  of  the  *£&<"">     Ar01und'         t  . 

primitive  language  which  was  spoken  by  **""          A,  Quml         §"?a- 

man  at  the  creation.     We  have  given  our  **           He  carries,     Art. 

-  opinion   on  this,  subject  under  the  head  f»!*    .        ;oke>             <f«g«m. 

Language,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  this  *«**■»*.     A"  axe,          ««^M- 

worE,  and  we  will  not   repeat  what  we  *W»,           He  builds,      Smii. 

hare  said  there.     We  have  shown,  also,  £?"»            w?™!,        %??: 

that  the  verbal  affinities  which  late  inveeti-  J*^*       He  dwells,     Hahtat 

gallons  have  discovered  between  the  Ian-  ^°~J'          J™*'      .     v"f- 

guages  of  Europe  and  those  of  Western  ***"»          He  "^          ***«■ 

Asia  vanish  from  the  moment  when  we  To  these  may  be  added  levi,  lama;  brat, 

have  crossed  the  river  Ganges,and  arc  not  frattr;  itddo,  tptculum;  and  many  others. 

to  be  found  in  the  idioms  of  the  Amen-  Tuesainewrilerhassuownsimuaraffiniues 

can  Indians,    All  attempts  to  show  the  between  the  Russian  and  ancient  German. 

contrary  have  hitherto   failed.     It  rs  no  He  has  put  together  a  few  sentences  in 

reason,  however,  for  further  inquiry  to  be  die-  two  languages  containing  in  the  whole 

abandoned.     There  is  no  knowing  what  fifty  „„„],,   literally  translated  from  thc- 

facts   investigation    may  bring  to  light.  onc  language  into  the  other,  and  striking 

The  affinities  which  have  been  shown  to  ollt  uu  Oie  vowels,  and  leaving  only  the 

exist  between  the  Sanscrit,  for  instance,  consonants  as  the  bones  or  skeleton  of  the 

and  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  languages,  words,  he  has  shown  them  to  be  exactly 

are  well  calculated  to  excite  surprise,  and  dieHaine.withouttbeleastdifferencc.  (See 

to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  too  strong-  Calhtrintnt  der  Groistn  FerdiauU  urn  dit 

ly  asserting,  the  impossibility   of  further  Vergtrichtndt  Sprachenkundc,  p.  19.)   The 

discoveries.    It  must  bo  owned  that  the  numerous  affinities  between  the  Sanscrit 

etymological  science  is  very  uncertain,  end  the  languages  of  Western  Europe  are 

and  is  full  of  false  lights,  ever  ready  to  de-  ^u  more  remarkable.     The  following  will 

ceive  and  mislead  us.    What  greater  re-  serve  as  an  example  out  of  a  very  great 

semblance    can    mere   be    between  two  number    collected    by    various    German 

words  tlian  between  the  Indian  name  of  philologists  ; 
our  river  Potomac  and  the  Greek  word 

nnptt  (a  river)  ?  And  yet  it  is  very  certain  Ada,  I  eat ;  Lot.  tdo ;  Russ.  yeda. 

that  the  former  is  not  derived   from  the  Aghni,  fire ;  Lut.  ignis ;  Rush.  ogn. 

latter,  for  its   Indian  etymology  is   well  Aschuga,  dry ;  Itai.  atciugare. 

known.    On  .the  other  hand,  who  would  Bratlia,  brother  j  Russ.  oral. 
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Bhrvuco,  bfirowan,  the  eye-brows;  Rubs,  rivatives  from  the  French,  and  for  the 
bmrL  origin  of  ihe  primitive  king,  we  must  look 
Cabala,  head ;  Gr.  «0«X+,  somewhere  else,  until  we  find  the  whole 
Oo,_give  (imper.);  Lat.  da.  family  of  that  word  existing  together  in 
Dm,  two ;  LaL  duo ;  Gr.  Ik, :  Fr.  deux.  one  idiom.  Another  example  may  be  ad 
Door,  opening ;  Eng.  door;  Ruse.  dW.  duced.  In  the  Basque  language,  un- 
Godo,  going ;  Eng.  to  gad  [about.)  doubtedly  one  of  the  most  ancient  that 
Ghma,  woman  ;  Gr.  y»i^,-  Rubs,  zhaia,  exists,  the  primitive  word  bi  signifies  the 
fkrda,  heart  numeral  two.  All  the  family  of  that  word 
Hima,  cold ;  Lat,  ayon*  (winter).  ia  derived  from  it  or  compounded  wiih  it ; 
Jla,  yes ;  LaL  ita  (thus).  bigarrena,  second  ;  birretan,  bianttan, 
Tuga,  yoke;  LaLjugum;  Fr.joag.  twice;  hihat  ambtU,  double;  biderhiro, 
Yuva,  young ;  Lai.juvenu.  doubly;  bidtrbitu.  to  double;  biha,  bina- 
Krwehra,  a  scream ;  Eng.  to  tcrach.  re,  two  and  two;  amabi,  twelve  (ten 
Kuka,  a  cock;  Fr.  cot;.  and  two);  iiron,  of  two;  bitan,  bum, 
Mrita,  mortal ;  LaCmorj,  mor(i»  ;  Fr.  mort.  in  two  (speaking  of  things)  ;  bigan, 
Marcca,  frontier;  Eng.  mark  (land  mark)1;  in  two  (speaking  of  persons],  Sic.  [n 
old  Geml.  mark  (frontier) ;  ltnV  margint ;  the  Latin  tongue,  we  do  not  find  the 
Eng.  margin.  simple  or  primitive  word  bi;  for  turn  is 
Mara,  to  mix ;  LaL  mitao.  expressed  by  duo,  a  word  derived  from 
.Voso,  the  nose.  the  Greek,  which  has  compounds  and  de- 
-YtcAZ,  nothing;  Germ.  mchl*.  rivstives  of  its  own;  but  we  find  a  part 
Padi,  road,  way ;  Eng.  path.  of  its  family,  bit,  twice ;  binua,  bicipt,  bi- 
Shooitri,  sister;  Germ.  schuxsUr.  odor,  btdtm,  &c  What  ere  we  to  infer 
Sonnu,  son.  fnS«i  tliis  fact,  which  deserves,  at  least,  to 
Sourgo,  height;  Lot.  mirgo.  be  remarked?  We  think  it  not  improba- 
TVi,  three ;  LaL  tru ;  Ital.  tre.  hie,  that  the  Basque  language,  many  cen- 
Voihon.  wind ;  Dutch,  Wooijen  (to  hlow,  turies  ago,  was  spoken  in  Italy,  or,  at  least, 
bluster).  some  dialect  derived  from  it,  in  which 
Woriamoy  irarh,  guardian,  door-keeper  ;  was  found  the  primitive  word  bi,  with  its 
Germ,  warlcn.  family ;  that,  in  consequence  of  successive  ■ 
invasions  and  conquests,  that  language 
Amidst  all  these  affinities  existing  among  was  pushed  farther  westward,  and  other 
so  many  languages,  how  is  the -mother  idioms  took  its  place,  and,  either  mediately 
tongue  to  be  discovered  ?  The  task  is  un-  or  immediately,  the  Greek  word  duo  was 
doubted  ly  very  difficult,  but,  to  a  certain  introduced,  whilebitand  some  of  its  corn- 
degree,  perhaps,  not  impossible.  We  are  pounds  remained.  Some  other  language 
inclined  to  think  that  the  filiation  of  Ian-  introduced  the  verb  tcquor,  whence  st- 
guages  may  be  pursued  to  a  great  extenL  evndiu  >was  derived,  and  expelled  the 
Before  that  is  done,  however,  it  will  be  Bosque  word  bigarrena ;  but  the  word  Mi 
necessary  to  establish  certain  rules,  to  ili-  could  not  be  driven  oft;  there  remained 
reel  our  researches  in  the  thorny  paths  of  with  it  many  words  derived  or  compound- 
etymology.  By  way  of  example,  we  shall  ed  from  bi,  such  as  bima,  bietpt,  &c, 
suggest  one  rule  or  canon,  which,  we  are  which  gradually  adapted  themselves  to 
of  opinion,  will  go  a  great  way  towards  the  analogies  of  the  new  language.  It 
serving  us  as  a  clew  in  this  complicated  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  Latin  word 


serving  us  as  a  clew  in  this  complicated  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  Latin  word 
inth.  If,  in  a  given  language,  a  racli-  bis  is  the  Eolic  form  of  the  Greek  In,  be- 
r  primitive  word  should  Be  found,    cause  it  is  known  that  in  that  dialect,  the 


d  with  what  may  be  called  its  I  was  often  changed   into  0  ;    but   why 

family,  that  is  to  say,  its  various  com-  should  not  the  Eolic  (fit  be  also  derived 

pounds  and  derivatives, and  if, in  another,  from   the  .Basque?  The  baron  W.   von 

we  should  find  only  the  root,  or  but  a  few  Humboldt  has  discovered  many  affinities 

of  tbe  derivatives  or  compounds,  we  may  between'that  language  and  the   Greek. 

safely  my,  that,  as  far  as  that  goes,  the  (See  the  Mithridatee,  vol.  iv,  p.  283.)    The 

latter  is  derived  from  the  former.    Thus  word  other  (alter),  which,  in  several  lan- 

we  find  in  the  French  the  radical  word  guages,  as,  for  instance,  in  German,  is 

roi,  with   its  derivatives  reine  (formerly  made  use  of  for  tetand  (dtr  anderc\  is,  in 

raynrl   royal,    reyavU,   &c;     while,    in  Basque,  batea,  oerwa;  farmvrbj  (in  Fr. 

English,  we  find   the   derivatives  royal,  aatre/oit)  berrit ;  other  thing,  betttne.    In 

nfally,  royally,  under  the  primitive  kxng.  all  these  words  we  find  the  letter  b,  and  the 

We  may  then  be  well  assured  that  the  analogy  of  all  these  words  with  bi  is  not 

English  language  has  burrowed  these  de-  to  be  doubted.    We  do  not  think  we  have 
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cone  loo  far,  in  asserting  the  probability  en  will  not  dislike  to  see  in  on  English 

■  mat  the  Basque  language,  in  various  dia-  drew : 

lecta,  was  once  spoken  in  a  great  pan  of  |,  uio  i«  dead,  Lelo  it  dead:  Zanwutbe 

Europe,  and,  amongst  other   places,   in  avrdarar  of  Leb. 

Italy.    It  la  impossible  not  to  come  to  this        1  Tlie 

conclusion,  when  we  consider  bow  much  f*^"1  •"  ■ 

that  idiom  differs  from  all  others,  not  only  jfcjeooa  tide  wuOcUviuwi  ■ 

in  the  derivation  of  in  words,  but  in  its  Ltcghidi,  ibe  Bucayao. 

grammatical  forms,  which  have  no  parallel  *.  Muter  of  ibe  *ee  and  of  ibe  itnmg-tnldf, 

any  where  in  the  old  world,  and  although    "~ "" "" '"J  """'  l"--J  - 

they  resemble,  in  some  degree,  those  of 
the  American  Indian  languages,  yet  differ 
sufficiently  from  them  to  show  that  there 

is  no  real  affinity  between  them.    (See        7."We  are  all  brother*  in 

Hutorioal  and  LOmay  Transactions  of  ^  :£^  ■*  '■  }*•"£*»*£<  ,h~  ■»  "•*■ 

p.  39.)    Now,  we  know  that  mankind  are  nmioas. 

every  where  imitators,  and  that,  in  the  9.  During  five  long  yean  we  were  besieged ; 

gradual  formation  of  ffieir  languages,  they  we  badiio  i«t  by  day  or  by  nigbl. 

Borrow  a  great  deal  from  eaciother  j  we  »■' U^rmrd^oqeofour  nK»,taey  km 

cannot,  therefore,  form  an  idea  of  a  Ian-  fa  g^  tboaca  they  we 

guage  bo  widely  different  from  ail  othera,  only  a  nan  band    we  m 

and  particularly  from  those  by  which  it  is  them  a  ueaiy  eTalUaace. 

surrounded,  without  coupling  with  ibis  ft  ma,  be  asked,  perhaps,  Who  was  this 

feet  the  idea  ot  the  most  remote  antiquity,  Leks  whose  der^^be%v>iled  m  the  first 

and  of  tunes  when  the  people  who  now  g^n^  of  „>„,  p^,,,    elld  wnoa8  ,„„„  ^ 

speak  that  language  extended  themselves  nM  afterwards  mentioned  ?    Tradition  re- 

,n  vanous  tribes,  though  a  very  large  m-  hues,  that,  at  a  yery  distant  period,  a  Bbv 

teut  of  country      The  learned  baronW.  e^^io,   n^ed  i^SraTobliged 

von  Humboldt  hasahown.w  an  elaborate  W  march  rujtinsl  the  enemy.    DtnWhis 

treatise,  that  many  proper  names  of  places  ,09^^  h^  wife^  Tot^  „£,  aa&j&ga  M 

h.  what  is  now  Italy,  ere  evidently  of  hi      ^  hadTchikl  by  her  paramour, 

B«»  origin;  and  wo  have 1  no  doubt,  VMntoAzanL    When  LeTo  returned  from 

that  further  investigation  will  show  nu-  ^          ^       fy  ioyea  aOB6d  Um  m 

merous  derivations,  like  those  from  the  ^  murdered  ?  ^  (be  crime  was  discov- 

word  it,  in  the  ancient  and  modem  tan-  ^     ^  ;ndifMnt  „»„■«  expelled  the 

guages  Of  the  Italian   peninsula,   which  ^a^  fronTtbeir  t^tnry.  "ndit  was 

rnaybetrsced  to  the  idiom  now  spoken  reeved,  m  a  general  asr«mbly  of  the  na- 

in  Brscay^e  the   mteresung  dueertt-  ^  that,  mwicofbrth,  every  song  should 

Don  entitled I  PruW  arr  IWwrAuiujen  i^  ^  ,  ^^  to  ^  n^Py  0f  M8 

Zhtr  die    Urban/ma-  /rumumew,  wnmt-  ^nunate  Leio.     There  are  yet  in  BeV 

***  ^  ^H^SlJ1^^^  Wdbetal  cay,  says  Mr.  von  Humboldt,  some  sged 

von  Humboldt  (Berlin^lBSl).    We  eon.  ^^  who  ^n^t  m  fa  j^  & 

not  take  leave  of  this  branch  of  our  sub-  |,un(,en  of  which  m 
ject  without  mentioning  a  curious  proof 

of  the  antiquity  of  the  Basque  language,  r^S'^0' 

which  is  given  us  by  the  same   writer,  *"J*0- 

baron  W.  von  Humboldt,  in  his  addenda  Il^^V^,0'1-10' 

to  the  second  volume  of  the  MitMridatu,  1  nun*  <*  udo. 

published  in  the  fourth  iiert  of  that  work,  (See  MWtruL,  vol.  iv,  p.  353.)     IUL  Ideal- 

which  appeared  fa  1817.     It  is  an  original  ogy.    We  have  hitherto  considemd  the  e!e- 

eoug,  or  poem,  in  that  idiom,  recording  ments  of  language  in  their  simplest  forms ; 

the  five  years'  war  in  which  the  'Biscay-  we  are  now  to  take  a  new  of  them  as 

ana  were  engaged  against  the  Romans,  modified  by  various  combinations,  which 

who  invaded  their  country  under  Octavi-  men  have  agreed  upon  to  ftriBfir  their 

anus  Augustus,  at  the  and  of  which,  after  mutual  intercourse.     These  medificerious 

excessive  sufftrings,  they  were  not,  treat-  have  been  called  grammatical  forms,  and 

ed  as  a  conquered  nation,  but  were  re-  are  by  no  means  the  same  in  all  languages, 

ceived   into  the  alliance  of  the   Roman  but  differ  according  to  the  points  of  view 

people.    The  baron  has  given  us  a  pari  in  which  men  have  considered  the  ideas 

of  that  poem  in  the  original,  with  a  Ger-  which  they  meant  to  express,  or,  ntbar, 

majv  translation,  whkb  we  mink  our  read-  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  othera,  by 
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words  and  sentence*.     There  are  very  tew  her  of  400,  but  that,  varied  us  they  are  by 

ideas  that  we  may  call  absolutely  simple;  four    different   tones    or   accents    [some 

when  we  apeak  of  a  fret,  we  have  in  the  writers  say  five],  they  may  go  as  high  ns 

eye  of  our  mind,  "  a  plant  fastened  to  the  1600,  or,  at  most,  2000.    By  the  ride  of 

Kundby  means  of  roots,  having  a  trunk,  that  spoken  idiom  there  is  a  written  Unt- 
ies and  branches,  and  bearing  flowers  gauge  (as  it  is  called),  consisting,  accord- 
ed fruits  in  a  certain  season.''  All  these  mg  to  the  same  author  (p.  56),  of  60,000 
things  are  included  in  the  idea  of  what  we  characters.  Each  of  those  characters  an- 
call  a  tree.  By  a  church  or  temple,  we  un-  -  ewers  to  a  word  or  monosyllable  of  the 
demand  "a  place  or  a  house  where  peo-  spoken  language,  and  vice  vena.  {Oram- 
pie  assemble  to  pray  to  an  Almighty  Be-  maire  Chinoise,  par  Remusat,  p.  1.)  This 
inf."  To  express  all  this,  we  may  either  would  be  difficult  to  comprehend,  if  we  did 
divide  the  general  idea  into  its  compo-  not  know  that  the  Chinese  abounds  in  ho- 
nent  parts,  or  combine  these  together.  In  mophonous  words,  which  are  represei  li- 
the latter  case,  we  shall  express  the  whole  ed  by  different  characters,  as  in  French 
by  one  word,  in  the  former,  by  several  the  words  cetu,  cad,  sang,  sans,  sens,  seat, 
Tims,  in  our  own  language,  we  say  some'  are  to  the  eye  different  from  each  other, 
times  an  urn,  sometimes  a  public  hours,  though  to  the  ear  they  are  the  same,  aud 
and  sometimes  a  house  of  entertainment,  still  mean  different  things.  These  ho- 
making  use,  indifferently,  of  one,  two,  or  mophoniea,  however,  produce  no  confu- 
three  words  to  express  the  same  thing,  or  aion  in  speech,  partly  owing  to  the  tones 
represent  it  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  or  accents,  to  the  place  which  they  hold 
This  divisibility  of  ideas  is  the  origin  of  in  the  sentence,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
gnumatical  forms  in  language.  It  is  only  French  words  sagt-femme  and  fanme  sage, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and,  above  all,  to  the  subject  and  context 
that  this  variety  of  forms  in  human  Ian-  of  the  discourse.  Hr.  Adelung  (1  Mith- 
ruage  baa  attracted  the  attention  of  the  rid,  871  gives  a  curious  example  of  those 
learned,  and  that  the  idioms  of  even  the  homophonies  in  the  language  of  Tonquin 
roust  savage  nations  have  been  studied  (one  of  those  we  are  speaking  of),  which 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  grammnti-  deserves  to  be  noticed.  In  that  monosyl- 
cal  structure.  The  results  have  been  not  latnc  idiom,  the  word  hi  has  six  different 
leal  curious  than  interesting,  inasmuch  as  significations ;  it  means  a  lard,  abandoned, 
they  display  the  various  operations  of  the  something  contemptible,  three,  present,  and 
mind  of  man  in  the  formation  of  languages,  the  concubine  of  a  print* ;  and  this  word, 


at  pains  were  formerly  taken  to  trace  repeated  six  tunes,  and  varied  by  different 

a  up  to  a  single  original  type,  which  tones  or  accents,  makes  the  for — ' 

to  have  been  the  primitive  language ;  tence: — "Three  lords  made  a 

Uit,_s  the  comparison  of  words,  in  respect  the  concubine,  of  a  prince. 


m  up  to  a  single  original  type,  which    tones  or  accents,  makes  the  following  i 

■  to  have  been  the  primitive  Ian, upm.__.i__j.. — j-  - 

:he  comparis< 

r  etymology  ,  „    , 

each  Other,  has  filled  in  leading  us  thus    no  authority  for  this  fact,  which  is,  at  least, 


been  the  primitive  language ;    tence : — "  Three  lords  made  a  present  to 

m  of  words,  in  respect    the  concubine,  of  a  prince.    How  Gotl- 
and derivation   from    temptible  that  is !"    Mr.  Adelung  quotes 


far,  so  has  the  comparison  of  grammati-  curious,  if  not  exaggerated.  Sinologists 
al  forms,  which,  an  we  have  observed  agree  that  the  Chinese  language,  on  the 
before,  in  our  article  Language,  rather  model  of  which  the  Tonquineee  appears 
lends  to  dtow  that  the  existing  languages  to  be  formed,  is  entirely  destitute  of  gram- 
bare  not  had  a  common  origin.  Let  us  roatieal  forms.  It  has  no  affixes  nor  suf- 
take  a  cursory  view  of  their  various  'struc-  fixes,  no  inflections  of  words,  declensions 
•—■-■■            ,..-..  ....jg  ^j-  TeroBi  —  * 

ords,  designs     _ 

„    „                      „                   a  singula'  the   various    relations  of  speech.      [See 

foimstiou,  the  like  to  which  m  not  found  Remusat,  JSttot  iwiaLongiK,&c,p.27.) 

in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.    The  pop-  It  is,  says  Hr.  Adelung,  a  language  entiro- 

olation  of  those  nations,    according    to  ly  composed  of  roots,  poor  in  words,  and 

Adelung,  amounts  to  about  one  eighth  of  rich   it.  tropes  (1  MthrixL,  43—98);    its 

the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  grammar  consists  in  the  choice  of  words, 

that  pan  of  the  world.    (See  the  Mthri-  its  syntax  in  their  juxtaposition ;  it  is  sat- 

—     Tbeh  -    ' ''       ■'■"-■--  ■■" 


data,  vol  i,  p.  37.)     The  languages  of    isfied  with  awakening  leading  ideas ;  all 
"■ "   ■■' that  is  merely  accessory  or  auxiliary  is  un- 
derstood or  guessed  at     Of  course,  the 


-mall  number   of  monosyllables.      M.  derstood  or  guessed  at    in  course,  tne 

Remusat,  in  his  Essai  tur  la  Langue  et  la  Chinese    idiom    is  essentially    elliptical. 

Ulterattm  Chiaoue  (p.  55),  has  calculated  This  extraordinary  structure  of  language 

that  those  of  the  Chinese,  the  beet-known  extends  to  the  south  to  the  peninsula  of 

of  these  idioms,  do  not  exceed  the  num-  MilnCM,  where  begins  another  class  of 
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languages,  and  to  the  west  to  Hindoostan.  their  neighbors ;  those  changes,  however, 

Our  knowledge    of  these    monosyllabic  are  not  numerous,  the  general  character 

idioms  is  yet  very  limited,  but  it  is  daily  of  the  language  always  remaining  mono 

increasing  by  the  labors  of  the  learned,  syllabic  Ontbeotberhand.doctor  Leyden 

The  Asiatic  society  of  Calcutta,  until  the  shows  us  the  Malay  idiom,  participating, 

late  conquest  of  part  of  the  Birman  em- '  in  a  very  high  degree,  in  the  simplicity  of 

pire,  occupied  itself  more  with  the  Ian-  the   monosyllabic   tongues, — a  character 

guages  of  the  peninsula   of  India   tban  which  this  class  of  languages  preserves 

with  those  of  the  countries  situated  be-  quite  across  the  Pacific  ocean  to  a  very 

tween  the  gulf  of  Siam   and  the  Yellow  snort  distance  from  the  American   conti- 

sea.     It  is,  nevertheless,  to  that  illustrious  nent,  where  -  suddenly  appears  the  most 

association  that  we  owe  the  most  detailed  complicated  system  of  human  language 

Acts  that  we  possess  respecting  those  idi-  that  exists,  perhaps,  on   the  face   of  the 

oms.    In  the  first  place,  raptnin  Towers  has  earth,  extending  over  the  whole  of  this 

made  us  acquainted  with  the  languagesof  vast  continent     This  picture  is  admira- 

Ava  and  Arracan,  and  their  alphabetical  bte,  and  gives  rise  to  a  crowd  of  reflec- 

systctn  of  writing    (5  Axial.  Rutarcha,  lions.     Here  would  be  the  place  to  de- 

143] ;  next,  Mr.  Buchanan  initiated  us  fur-  scribe  the  grammatical  forms  and  charac- 

tlier  into  the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  ter  of  that  remarkable  class  of  languages 

religion  and  literature  of  the  Birman  em-  which  pervades  the  whole  continent  of 

pire  (ibid.,  page  809);  and,  lastly,  doctor  America,  thence  passes  over  into  Green - 

Leyden  has  given  us  a  most  interesting  land  on  the  one  aide,  on  the  Other  into  that 

view  of  the  languages  which  he  denomi-  neck  of  land  in   Asia  inhabited   by  the 

nates    Indo-Chxnut,   part   of   which    rill  Tscbutschki,  and  which,  it  is  well  ascer- 

the   space   between  the  Chinese   empire  tained,  once  prevailed  in  the  West  India 

and  Hindoostan.  Those  languages,  among  islands.     But  this  has  been  so  fully  done 

which  that  of  Thibet  is  not  included,  are  in  the  article  Indian  Language*,  eontain- 

fourteen  in  number,  seven  of  which,  in-  ed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  sixth  volume 

eluding  the  sacred  language  called  Bali,  of  this   work,  that  further    expatiating 

or  Pali,  are  polysyllabic,  and  the  seven  upon  that  subject  would  be  but  a  useless 

others  monosyllabic     These  last  are  the  repetition ;  and  we  therefore  will  content 

Bukheng,  or  language  of  Arracan ;   the  ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to 

Barma,  or  Avanese ;  the  Mdn,  orPeguan  ;  that  article.    It  will  amply  satisfy  their 

the  They,  or  Siamese  ;  the  Khohmeu,  or  curiosity.     The  monosyllabic  languages 

idiom  .of  Carnboje;    the  Law,    or  Ian-  of  south-eastern  Asia  and  the  polysylla- 

guage  of  Laos,  and  the  Anam,  or  Ian-  bic  idioms  of  America  may  be  considered 

guageof  Tonqutnand  Cochin-Chin  a.  The  as  the  two  extremes  in  the  great  chain  of 

seven  others  are  the  Malay,  and  the  differ-  human   modes  of  speech.     On  the  one 

ent  languages  of  the  islands  of  Sundaand  aide,  we  find  the  greatest  simplicity  and  a 

the  Philippines  (10  AsiaL  Ra.,  158,  163).  total  absence  of  forms,  a  scanty  number 

Mr.  Klaproth,  in  his  Aria  Polt/giolta,  has  of  words,   and   those  all    monosyllabic, 

not  adopted  this  classification  of  die  Indo-  while  on  the  other  we  observe  all  the  op- 
'"           '                  H.i.-jMj.j.i...         -,e  charaptensuVe,  languages  essential- 
„          .                                   -..  >Iysyllabic,  and  in  which  monoeylla- 

•gical    point    of    view,     into    seven  bles  are  rarely  to  be  found,  artificial  and 

branches,   which   are    the    Corean,    the  complicated   grammatical  forms,   words 

Thibetan,  the  Chinese,  the  Anamitic,  the  that  can  be  compounded  to  any  extent ; 

Siamese,  the  Avanese,  and  the  Peguan.  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  former 

Dr.  Leyden's  description  comprehends  all  class  of  languages  belongs  to  nations  in 

these,  except  the  Thibetan  and  the  Coreon,  a  great   degree  civilized,  and  who,   for 

which,  however,  belong  to  the  class  of  many  ages,  have  cultivated  arts  and  sci- 

rnonosyllahic  idioms.     This  description,  ences,   and  lived  under  regular  govem- 

nevertbeleee.  is  of  the  highest  interest.    It  ments,  while  the  latter  are  spoken  by 

shows  us    the    monosyllabic    languages  savage  nations  ignorant  of  arts,  associat- 

gradunily  mixing  with   the  polysyllabic,  ing  without  laws  or  forma  of  government, 

and  these  with  them,  so  that  the  one  or  and  living  together  in  a  stats  of  nature. 

the  other  form  predominates  as  they  ap-  No  reasoning  &  prion  could   ever  have 

preach  or  recede  from  the  territories  of  led  to  the  supposition  of  similar  results ; 

China  and  Hindoostan  respectively,  until  but  the  bets  exist,  and  cannot  be  denied, 

one  of  them  assumta  the  entire  mastership,  and  philosophy  is  at  a  loss  to  point  out  the 

Thus  (he  languages  of  Ave  and  Arracan  cause  from  which  they  have  been  produc- 

borrow  polysyllabic  words  from  those  of  ed.  Passing  on  from  Greenland,  the  north- 
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easternmost  part  of  America,  to  Iceland,  noticed  the  great  divisions,  sod  sketched 
and  from  thence  to  the  north  western  out  a  few  genera,  leaving  the  species  end 
coast  of  Europe,  we  find  an  immense  and  varieties  to  be  described  hereafter.  He 
an  abrupt  change  in  the  character  of  Ian-  divides  the  languages  of  the  old  hemi- 
guages.  The  Scandinavian  dialects  are  sphere  into  four  chimes,  the  first  consisting 
not,  indeed,  monosyllabic,  but  they  abound  of  the  Chinese  and  its  cognate  idioms, 
in  prcpoeitinas,conjunctions,and  avariety  which  he  calls  orgntoctic.  The  Scanili- 
fjf  particles,  with  which  tlieir  discourse  is  navian  and  Teutonic  languages  form  a 
chiefly  connected.  Few  inflections  exist  second  class,  which  he  calls  analytic,  "  be- 
in  those  languages.  Their  grammatical  cause,"  saya  he,  "their  forms  are  so  or 
forma  are  simple,  their  syntax  natural,  and  ganized  that  almost  every  idea  has  a  sin- 
their  system,  on  the  whole,  the  least  com-  gle  word  to  convey  or  express  it."  The 
plex  of  any  that  exists  in  that  part  of  third  class  consists  of  those  languages  in 
the  world.  On  the  Asiatic  side  are  the  which  several  ideas  are  combined  into  one 
idioms  of  the  Samoiede  and  Siberian  word,  by  means  of  inflections,  affixes,  suf- 
tribes,  the  structure  of  which  is  but  little  fixes,  and  other  grammatical  forms.  Such 
known  ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  ascertained  are  the  Oriental  languages,  the  Latin, 
that  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Greek,  Slavonic,  and  others  of  the  same 
American  languages.  In  Japan,  we  are  description.  These  be  calls  lynthttic.  Of 
struck  with  a  remarkable  fact — two  Ian-  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
suages  existing  at  the  same,  time,  the  one  with  their  various  dialects,  in  which  eon 
monosyllabic  and  atactic,  like  the  Chinese,  quest  has,  in  a  great  degree,  intermixed 
and  the  other  polysyllabic,  with  numerous  the  modes  of  speech  of  the  second  and 
inflections  and  grammatical  forms.  The  third  class,  be  forms  a  fourth,  which  he 
former  is  called  the  Sage,  the  latter  the  calls  mired.  Of  the  American  languages, 
Yomi.  Both  are  in  uae  at  the  same  time,  the  most  complicated  of  all,  he  makes  a 
and  occasionally  intermix  with  each  other,  fifth  class  or  genus,  under  the  name  of 
still  preserving  their  general  character  and  polyiynlhttu:.  (See  the  correspondence 
peculiar  structure.  (See  EUmem  dt  la  Between  Air.  Duponceau  and  Mr.  Hecke- 
Granumare  Japoaaitt,  par  It  P.  Bodrigutz,  welder  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Histori- 
traoutl*   da   Portugau,  par  M.   C.  Lan-  cat    and    Literary    Transactions    of  the 


*  (Paris,  1825), — It  would  be  exceed-  American  Philosophical  Society,  pp.  400, 
ing  the  limits  of  this  article,  were  we  to  401.)  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  is 
take  notice  of  all  the  varieties  that  exist  in  not  a  complete  classification  of  languages 
the  structure  and  grammatical  forme  of  in  respect  to  their  forms.  The  Basque 
the  numerous  languages  of  the  ancient  does  not  appear  to  be  included  in  any  one 
continent.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  pointed  of  the  five  classes;  nor  is  the  Coptic  no- 
out  the  most  striking  diversities,  end  to  ticod,  nor  the  Finnic,  and  others  of  the  " 
have  marked  out  the  way  for  those  who  family  called  TschiuHsh,  though  all  those 
are  disposed  to  inquire  further  into  this  idioms,  and  others,  sifch  as,  for  instance, 
interesting  subject.  It  is  s  wide  field,  the  Malay  and  its  numerous  family,  have 
which  has  as  yet  been  hut  superficially  peculiar  characters,  which  philology  will 
examined,  and  from  a  more  particular  in-  hereafter  more  accurately  define.  The 
vestigaiion  of  which  most  important  re-  languages  of  the  interior  of  Africa  will 
suits  may  be  expected.  Hitherto,  the  also  he  a  subject  of  particular  invesu'ga- 
daseificauon  of  languages  by  philologists  tion  in  this  point  of  view.  The  ideology 
has  only  bad  regard  to  their  etymological  of  languages,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
affinities. .  They  have  been  divided  into  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  waits  the  hand 
families,  supposed  to  have  been  derived  of  genius  to  methodize  and  elucidate  it 
from  b.  common  stock,  or  from  each  other.  If,  however,  it  shall  continue  to  advance, 
No  objection  can  be  made  to  this  distribu-  as  it  has  done  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
tion,  which  has  been  followed  by  Ade-  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will,  in  time, 
lung.  Voter,  Klaproth,  Belbi,  and  all  the  throw  considerable  light  on  the  history  of 
other  eminent  linguists.      But  languages  man. 

are  also  susceptible  of  being  classed  ac-  Philology,  in  a  nartvatr  aenst.  At 
cording;  to  their  grammatical  structure,  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  article, 
which  is  not  the  least  prominent  feature  the  various  meanings  of  the  worduiiWo- 
iu  their  external  appearance;  and  such  a  gy  have  been  given,  and  the  subject  has 
classification  will  considerably  aid  in  been  treated  in  its  widest  acceptation, 
tracing  idioms  to  their  respective  sources.  We  shall  now  gjvo  a  few  words  on  phi- 
Mr.  Duponceau  has  given  us  an  outline  of  lology  in  a  more  limited  sense,  meaning 
his  ideas  upon  the  subject    He  has  only  the  knowledge  and  criticism  of  the  an- 
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cicnt  languages  and  the  worts  written  Vuto,  a  celebrated  historian  and  mullift- 
therein,  in  which  sense  the  word  is  com-  rious  writer  (116 — 37  B.  C),  M.  Verriun 
moniy  used  by  the  Germans,  who  givRto  FJaccus  (under  Augustus),  Asinius  Poilio 
the  science  in  its  wider  sense  the  desig-  and  others ;  and  the  principles  of  the 
nation  of  Ijinguiitikot8prachaiiimtk(Bci-  Greek  language  were  applied  to  the  Lat- 
ence  of  languages). — HUtory  of  Pk&olo-  in.  Lucius  Plotius  taught  Latin  gram- 
ay.  Eratosthenes  (270—290  B.  C.)  was  mar  in  Cicero's  time.  H.  Fab.  Quintilian 
p rst  called  phUoiogus.  He  was  famous  aa  and  Aul.  Gellius  were  philologists  in  a 
an  astronomer  and  geographer,  and  was,  wider  sense.  The  most  considerable  li- 
nt the  same  time,  superintendent  of  the  brariee  weae  carried  to  Rome.  Roman 
Alexandrian  library.  The  philology  of  literature  strove  to  imitate  the  Greek, 
the  early  Alexandrians  embraced  annqui-  Then  appeared  commentators  on  Roman 
ties,  in  its  wider  sense,  especially  mythol-  authors  (as  Asconitis  Pedianus  on  Cicero's 
ogy,  grammar,  henneneutics,  grammat-  speeches,  jElius  Donatus  on  Terence 
ical  and  philosophical  criticism,  rhetoric  and  others)  after  50  A.  D.,  of  whom 
and  prosody.  (See  JMexandrian  School.)  many  delivered  lectures  on  the  Roman 
Through  their  means  chiefly  the  most  classics;  Donatus  {354  A.  D.)  and  Prisci- 
important  monuments  of  Greek  liters-  anus  (524  A.  D.)  are  among  the  chief  wn- 
ture  have  .descended  to  us  :  and  our  ters  on  Latin  grammar.  In  proportion  as 
power  of  understanding  and  relishing  Christianity  extinguished  paganism,  the 
.  them  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  antiqut- 
inveetigations  of  the  Alexandrians  into  ties  and  literature  was  discouraged,  espe- 
the  use  of  words,  the  construction  of  Ian-  dally  by  the  earliest  teachers  of  Cbris- 
guage,  the  genuineness  of  whole  works  tisnity,  who  considered  every  thing  con- 
and  single  passages,  and  to  their  learned  nected  with  paganism  injurious  and  cor- 
commentaries  and  compilations.  Creuzer,  rupting,  and  thus  contributed  considcra- 
in  his  learned  and  ingenious  work  On  the  bly  to  the  decline  of  learning  and  science. 
Academical  Study  or  Antiquity  (in  Ger-  It  was  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that 
man,  Heidelberg,  1807),  thinks  that  traces  the  early  Christian  should  have  con  tern- 
of  this  philology  are  perceptible  as  early  plated  the  excellences  and  defects  of 
as  the  age  of  the  Pisistratides,  whose  mer-  pagan  antiquity  with  that  spirit  of  calm 
its,  in  respect  to  the  collection  of  the  Ho-  reflection  which  regards  paganism  as  a 
merit  poems,  are  known;  also  in  the  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  human, 
establishment  of  libraries  after  the  time  developemeot.  The  zeal  which  drove  the 
of  Pisistratus,  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry  first  propagators  of  the  new  thith  to  act 
which  marked  the  Sophists^and  the  man-  and  to  suffer  for  their  religion  naturally 
ifold  learning  and  literary  accomplish-  excited  them  against  a  literature  which 
ments  of  Aristotle;  but  Alexandria  he  sprung  from  a  pagan  period,  and  breathed 
justly  calls  the  first  centre  of  a  learned  a  pagan  spirit.  Another  cause  of  the  de- 
life  and  activity.  In  Asia  Minor,  also,  chne  of  learning  is  found  in  the  irruption 
where  Pergamus  was  distinguished, whose  of  the  rude  Teutonic  tribes  into  the  Bo- 
ltings, particularly  Attains  II  (died  153  B.  man  empire,  by  which  many  literary  in- 
C.j,  were  patrons  and  cultivators  of  liter-  stitutions,  particularly  those  established 
ature ;  in  Greece  Proper,  particularly  in  by  the  emperors  for  the  education  of  the 
Athens  and  Rhodes;  in  Magna  Greecia,  higher  classes,  were  ruined.  .But  the 
and,  more  especially,  in  Syracuse,  literati  clergy  needed  a  learned  education,  espe- 
and  philologists  in  the  narrower  sense  cially  the  knowledge  of  ancient  languages, 
arose.  Scholiasts  and  lexicographers  are  to  prepare  them  for  the  discharge  of  their 
found  among  the  Greeks  as  late  as  the  religious  duties.  This  brought  the  culti- 
fifieenth  century,  since  the  influence  of  vation  of  profane  science  into  the  bands 
Greek  literature  in  the  Eastern  Roman  of  the  clergy,  who  connected  schools 
empire  never  ceased  entirely.  The  Ro-  with  the  abbeys  and  convents,  in  which 
mans  were  first  led  to  a  scientific  study  the  (so  called)  seven  liberal  arts  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Greek  language  by  the  Greek  were  taught.  The  institutions  of  the 
Crates  of  Melius  (169  B.  C).  Philolog-  Christian  priesthood,  therefore,  now  be- 
icol  or  grammatical  science  embraced,  ac-  came  the  ark  in  which  the  ancient  sei- 
cording  to  Cicero,  also  the  critical  study  ences,  such  as  they  then  were,  were  pro- 
of the  Greek  poets,  the  knowledge  of  served  amidst  the  ruin  of  civilization.  In 
history,  the  explanation  of  words,  and  these  seminaries  of  instruction  generally 
correct  pronunciation.  Besides  the  Greek,  the  text-books  of  Maruanus  Capella  (461 
the  Roman  language  and  Roman  annqui-  A.  D.)  and  Casaiodorus  (who  died  563) 
ties  were  also  cultivated  by  M.  Tereutius  were   used,  as  they  had    been    in  the 
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schools  of  the  empire.  Such  clerical  edge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  as  far  as 
schools  are  firet  found, in  thfiaisth  eentu-  was  necessary  for  missionary  purposes, 
ry,  in  France,  later  in  Ireland,  Scotland  particularly  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  were 
and  England.  The  studies  pursued  were,  taught ;  and  the  knowledge  of  them  was 
indeed,  at  first  limited  to  the  purposes  of  increased  by  the  intercourse  between 
theology.  The  Latin  language  therefore  Christiana  and  Mohammedans  in  the  cm- 
took  a  new  color,  particularly  as  hardly  sades ;  but  the  languages  could  hardly  be 
any  other  language  was  written ;  and  the  said  to  be  scientifically  cultivated.  In  the 
wantof  classical  Knowledge,  the  influence  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  go- 
of clerics]  and  religious  conceptions,  and  nius  of  classical  antiquity  revived  again  in 
the  rise  of  modern  European  languages,  Italy,  whence  a  more  profound  study  and 
modified  its  character.  Thus  originated  a  more  elegant  criticism  of  the  classic  lan- 
monkish  Latin.  The  progress  of  learn-  guagesanti  literature  diffused  itself  over 
ing  was  much  promoted  by  the  foundation  all  parts  of  Europe.  Italy  became  the 
of  the  Benedictine  order  by  Benedict  of  first  theatre  of  true  philologists,.  Two  of 
Xoreia  (died  544),  in  the  rules  of  which  it  her  greatest  national  writers,  Petrarca  and 
was  ordered  that,  in  every  convent  of  the  Boccaccio,  enthusiastic  for  the  productions 
order,  instruction  should  be  given,  books  of  antiquity,  labored  effectually  for  tbe 
copied,  and  libraries  collected.  The  diffusion  of  Roman  and  Greek  literature, 
schools  which  Charlemagne  and  his  Cicero  and  Virgil  attracted,  particularly, 
learned  friends  established  conduced  to  the  attention  of  the  former,  yet  he  indue- 
tbe  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  But  ed  Boccaccio  to  learn  the  language  of  Ho- 
it  was  not  till  tbe  tenth  century  that  good  tner  and  Plato  from  fugitive  Greeks  a 
taste,  and  learned  education,  and  a'  com-  study  in  which  his  own  advanced  age  pro- 
paratrrely  pure  Latinity,  may  be  said  to  vented  him  from  succeeding.  Boccaccio 
have  existed.  These  had  their  origin  in  obtained  the  appointment  of  John  of  Ba- 
the frequent  reading  and  copying  of  the  venua,  a  pupil  of  Petrarca,  as  teacher  of 
classics.  In  this  consists  the  chief  merit  Roman  literature  in  Florence,  his  native 
of  tbe  congregation  of  Ciuoy,  and,  at  a  city,  and  of  Leontius  Pilatus,  and,  after 
later  dine,  of  the  order  of  Cistercians  and  him,  Manuel  Chry soleras  (1397),  asteach- 
Carthuaans  (since  tbe  twelfth  century),  era  of  Greek  literature.  Through  the  ef- 
Tbe  Arabian  literature  and  language  forts  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  those  of  Ar- 
spread,  considerably  after  the  seventh  cen-  gyropulus,  and  others,  who  fled  to  Italy 
tury,andgainedmuch  influence.  Philology  wbeu  the  eastern  empire  was  destroyed,  a 
was  preserved  and  fostered  by  IbeArabiana,  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and,  particularly,  Greek  literature  revived,  language  and  literature  was  diffused  by 
Their  own  language  received  a  learned  writings  and  oral  instruction.  Lectures  on 
character  aseariy  as  the  seventh  century.  In  ancient  literature  were  delivered  in  all  the 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  many  larger  cities  of  Italy,  even  in  those  which 
gnair  men  distinguished  themselves  by  a  had  no  universities.  The  enthusiasm  of 
more  profound  study  of  classical  litem,  the  teachers  communicated  itself  to  their 
ture,  especially  in  Italy  (where,  after  the  hearers,  and  it  became  customary  with 
twelfth  century,  several  universities  were  republics  and  princely  houses  (from  1400 
established),  in  France  and  England.  To  to  1450)  to  patronise  classical  literature, 
these  belong  Lanfranc  of  Pavia  and  his  and  to  restore  a  purer  taste  by  its  study, 
pupils  Anselm  of  Aosta,  the  learned  Ger-  This  study,  in  fact,  was  elevated  to  a  na- 
bert  (pope  Sylvester  II,  who  died  1003k  tional  concern.  A  zeal  for  classical  litera- 
bishop  Abho  of  Floury  (died  1004),  and  ture  animated  all  classes  in  Italy  in  tbe 
Bruno  of  Cologne  (died  1101).  Learned  fifteenth  century,  and  every  where  philo- 
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theology  led  to  tbe  study  of  philosophy,  logical   societies  were  rounded, 

and  this  to  Plato  and  Aristotle.    Men  like  private  and    public    libraries   weiv  «™ 

Abelard   (died  1142),  Bernard  of  Clair-  established,  and  the  treasures  stored  up 

raua,  John  of  Salisbury,  Roger  Bacon,  and  in  the  convents  made  more  accessible, 

others,  understood  Greek,  and  wrote  bet-  since  the  times  of  Petrarca  and  Boccec- 

ter  Latin  than  their  predecessors  ;  but  they  do,  who  themselves  collected  the  works 

had  to  Struggle  bard  with  the  ignorant  and  of  Roman  and  Greek  writers,  and  circu- 


uitolerant  clergy,  after  which  (in  the  thir-    lated  copies  of  them.     Cosmo  ot  Medici 
teenth  century)  the  study  of  the  Roman    founded  at  Florence  the  Platonic  acade- 
rtnonirn  and  the  cultivation  of  a   purer    my  (1439);  his  nephew  Lorenzo  collected 
---■■-  -  literature  and  art, 

distinguished  schol- 
musea.    In  Rome, 

),g,t,™ibyGoOgle  ' 


my  (1429)  i  ....      . 

the  richest  treasures  of  literature  and  art, 
and  attracted  the  most  distinguished  schol- 
find  some  institutions  in  which  tbe  kuowl-    an  to  that  city  of  the  muses.    In  Rome, 
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Nicolas  V  was  active  ;  in  Milan,  Viseonti ;  eventually  removed  by  the  action  of 
in  Verona,  Delia  Scala;  in  Sicily,  king  some  new  mighty  agent ;  and  (be  undue 
Robert;  id  Venice,  Aldus  Manutius  form-  devotion  to  classical  antiquity  did  produce, 
ed  a  circle  enthusiastically  devoted  to  clas-  in  some  respects,  deleterious  effects,  from 
aical  literature,  and  the  new  ait  of  printing  which  our  age  is  now  laboring  to  tree  it- 
was  particularly  serviceable  to  the  study,  self  In  England,  a  scientific  philology 
The  works  of  ancient  authors  were  now  was  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  fif- 
rapidly  multiplied:  collections  and  com-  teenth  century,  by  means  of  some  scholar* 
meutntora  appeared,  and  philology  was  educated  in  Italy.  In  Germany,  it  came 
enabled  to  assume  a  scientific  form,  as  in  principally  through  the  Netherlands, 
different  scholars  could  avail  themselves  and  die. way  for  it  was  prepared  by  a  re- 
with  comparative  ease  of  the  fruits  of  each  form  in  the  mode  of  teaching  in  schools 
other's  labors,  and  the  standard  works  of  in  Lower  Germany.  The  first  philologists 
taste  and  criticism  became  comparatively  of  Germany  were  educated  in  Italy ;  for 
secure  from  loss  and  injury.  The  study,  example,  Rud.  Agricola  (1442 — 1485),  C. 
of  the  classics  and  of  ancient  languages  Celles  (1459 — 1508),  and  John  Reuchlin 
was  no  longer  confined  to  the  purposes  (1454—1521).  The  first  was  a  scholar  of 
of  theology,  but  was  directed  to  the  gen-  Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  second  was  prin- 
eral  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  cipally  distinguished  as  the  founder  of 
Successful  imitations  of  the  ancients  were  learned  societies  in  Germany,  the  last  by 
now  produced,  and  a  purer  Latin  style  the  revival  of  the  Hebrew  philology,  la 
arose,  on  which,  perhaps,  too  great  a  this  century,  wefindoneoftiiefirethuman- 
valuo  was  laid.  To  this  period  belong  ists  (humaniora  was  the  name  given,  since 
Leonardo  Bruni  of  Arezzo  (1370  to  1444),  the  middle  ages,  to  the  sciences  which  in- 
Poggio  Bracciolini  (1880  to  1459),  Loren-  traduced  tbe  student  to  an  acquaintance 
zo  Valla  {1407  to  1457),  NIc  Perottus,  with  classical  antiquities,  and  the  teachers 
Franc.  Phdelphus,  Pompon.  Ltelus,  Mar-  of  these  sciences,  were  exclusively  called 
silk)  Ficino  (1433 — 1499)  and  Angelo  Po-  humanitU),  who  exerted  a  great  influence 
liziano  11454 — 1493).  From  Italy,  tins  in  Germany,  and  particularly  promoted 
renewed  zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  philol-  the  study  of  Greek  literature — wemean 
dsy  first  communicated  itself  to  France.  Desiderius  Erasmus  (q.  v.)  (1467 — 1536). 
We  find,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Greek  But  from  theendof  the  sixteenth  century, 
.uid  Italian  teachers  of  philology  in  Paris,  when  the  study  of  ancient  literature  had 
and  many  translations  of  Roman  classics  again  declined  in  Italy  (in  later  times,  it 
into  French.  Tbia  period,  with  its  mo-  has  been  cultivated  there  almost  with  an, 
incntous  consequences,  is  of  the  highest  exclusive  reference  to  the  history  of  art  and 
importance  to  the  student  of  history.  A  to  antiquities),  Holland  was  tbe  school  of 
new  era  begins  in  the  history  of  civilira-  the  greatest  philologists,  who  did  much  ser- 
tion  with  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  vice,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  etymol- 
e  lassies,  which,  by  degrees,  exercises  a  ogyof  the  ancient  languages,  in  grammar, 
decisive  influence  on  religion  and  politics,  verbal  criticism  and  grammatical  explana- 
tlte  sciences  and  arts,  and  tbe  whole  tone  lions,  and,  more  lately,  have  applied  philol- 
of  society.  It  is  a  most  interesting  task  ogy  principally  to  tlte  study  of  jurtspni- 
to  the  philosophic  student,  to  trace  the  deuce.  Among  the  scholars  of  Hollandis 
causes  of  this  triumph  of  pagan  civiliza-  the  celebrated  Hugo  de  Groot  (Grotrns] 
tion  over  Christian  Europe,  by  means  of  (1583—1645),  who  was  a  master  in  exegc- 
tbe  languages  and  literature  of  ages  long  sis,  and  united  philology  more  closely  with 
gone  by;  to  witness  the  gradual  awaken-  theology;  Justus  Lipeius,  Adr.JonghetJ" 
ing  of  die  nations  in  proportion  to  the  nius),  Gruter,  Dan.  and  Nic  Heinsius,  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  devoted  Gronovii,Bunnann,Perizonius,  Lamb. Bos, 
themselves  to  the  new  study ;  to  content-  Skgbert  Harercamp,  iJrekenboreb,  Ou- 
pjate  the  gradual  decline  of  this  enthusi-  dendocp,HernBtr^u^WessehiujJLeiiriep, 
asm  after  it  had  produced  in  proper  effects  Hoogeven,  Valkenaer,  Ruhnken,  Wytten- 

Sas  tbe  blossom  fades  when  the  fruit  is  bach,  and  others.    Oriental  phikikigj  *^ 

armed);  and  to  analyze  the  injurious  con-  also  here  advanced;  for  example,  tr/d>« 

sequences  of  the  exclusive  bold   which  celebrated  Orientalist   Erpenius  (laJ4T 

these  studies  so  long  possessed  over  the  1634),  I-eusden,  H-  ReUnd,  Albert  Scbul- 

ininds  of  men ;— we  say  up  anou*  conse-  tens  [1686—1750))  who  makes  a 


«*,  for  it  is,  perhaps,  a  law  of  oar  in  the  science,  &c    Th.  Creech,  Barnes, 

^.urt  that  the  causes  which  strongly  stir  John  Hudson,  Baxter,  Clarke,  John^ W" 

mankind,  and  urge  them  forward  in  civin-  lor,  Rkh.  Davis,  Wakefield,  Robert  Wooo, 

islkMi.mustleadtoejrcesBondcorraption,  Znch.  Pearce,  Middleton,  Potter,  Heatc, 
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Wanoo,  Mnagnve,  Tyrwbitt,  JobnToup,  philology  was  km  favored,  the  learned- 
Rich.  Bentley  and  Rich.  I'oreon  are  the  Caspar  Barth,  John  Preinsheim,  Weller, 
most  distinguished  among  the  English  Chris.  Cellarius;  to  the  eighteenth,  Lu- 
claaaical.  philologists.  But  Oriental  phi-  dolf  Kuster,  Francis  Budajus,  J.  A.  Fa- 
Inlogy  was  also  much  cultivated  in  Eng-  briciua,  Laiige,  Frisch,  Hedericus;  since 
land,  by  SeUlen,  Ligbtfoot,  Walton,  Sam.  the  middle  of  that  century,  John  Matth. 
Clarke,  Pearson,  Castell,  Lowth,  Kctmi-  Gesner  established  a  profound  and  taste* 
cot,  fcc,  and  the  study  of  the  modern  Ian-  ful  philological  school,  with  which  the 
guagee  has  been  carried,  by  the  diffusion  flourishing  period  of  independent  philolo- 
of  the  English  over  so  many  countries,  to  gy  begins  among  the  Germans,  which  waa 
an  unexampled  height,  white  the  study  of  carried  toa  great  height  by  Wiuckelmann, 
classical  philology  has  somewhat  declined  Leasing  and  Herder.  In  later  times,  Ger- 
in  that  cou  utry  In  France,  philology,  many  can  boast  of  ErneBti,  Rei&ke,  Hew- 
especially  since  the  commencement  of  inger,  Duker,  Wesseling,  Fischer,  Reiz, 
the  sixteenth  century,  has  found  many  Brutick.  To  the  nineteenth  century  be- 
patrons  and  friends.  In  that  country,  it  long  the  following,  the  greater  pert  of 
has  been  applied  particularly  to  theology  whom  are  still  living  : — Heyne,  Wolf, 
and  jurisprudence,  but  less  cultivated  aa  Beck,  Schneider,  Ilarles,  Martina,  F  " 
an  independent  branch  of  science.  Among  mann.Sc'""  """■■■'  "■  "  "  '- 
the  French  philologists  of  the  former  sort  hfiuser, 
are  William  Bude  or  Sudanis  {1467— 1540),  Bockb,  Creuzer,  Schleiermacher,  Bekker, 
and  after  him,  James  Cujacius,  Brissonius  Voes,  Eichstadt,  Jacobs,  Passow,  and 
UioaywusGodiofredus  {who  died  in  1622),  others.  Oriental  philology,  parricularly 
and  others.     Among  the  classical  phi lolo-  the  Hebrew  literature  and  language,  was 

K"  as  of  France  are  distinguished  Lambin,  cultivated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
uratus,  the  learned  printers  Rob.  and  Buxtorf;  in  the  seventeenth,  by  Glass, 
Hen.  Stephanua  (Etienne),  the  multifari-  Pfeifer;  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth, 
ous  scholar  Jul.  Caw.  Scaliger  (Delia  Scala,  by  Michaelis,  Dantz,  Dathe,  HezeL  Cocce- 
originally  of  Verona),  hie  son  Jos.  Just,  ii,  Schnurrer,  Tychsen,  Eichhom,  Paulus, 
Scaliger,  also  Hadr.  Turaebus  (Toume-  Von  Hammer,  Vaier,  Geaeniug ;  of  late  the 
bceuf),  Claudius  SaJmssius  (Saumaise),  Sanscrit  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Kosegarten, 
Isaac  Casaubon,  Vigariua  (Vigier),  Du  Bopp,  the  Chinese  by  Mootvcci  and 
Frame,  Faber  (Lb  Fevre),  the  arcbjBolo-  Klaproth,  and  several  others.  The  influ- 
gist  Montfaucon  and  others.  Tha  study  ence  of  this  philological  industry-  appears 
of  classical  literature  bad  a  great  effect  principally  in  theology,  for  we  find  the 
upon  the  French  national  literature,  in  greatest  exegeticul  writers  among  the 
which  (for  instance,  ki  tragedy)  they  strove  Germans  since  the  time  of  the  reforma- 
U>  imitate  the  ancients.  In  later  times,  tion.  Melanchthon  and  Beza  were  dis- 
pliilologicsl  studies  have  been  very  much  tinguisbed  before.  In  the  seventeenth 
neglected  in  that  country,  and  it  affords  century,  there  follow  Jablonski,  Herman 
only  a  few  distinguished  names,  as  Villoi-  von  der  Hardt,  Reineccius,  Simon ;  in  the 
son.  La  Rochcoe,  Bokwonade,  Lurcher,  eighteenth,SemIer,EtTiemi,Mbrus,Koppe, 
GaiL  In  the  seventeenth  century,  Orien-  Ilgen,  Griesbach,  Mattbai,  Storr,  Nosselt, 
tal  philology  found  friends  among  the  Knapp,  Paulus,  the  Roaenmullers,  Do 
French — Bochart,  D'Herbelot,  Le  Jay,  Wette,  &&  Jurisprudence  was  iuvesti- 
LaCroze,Houbigant,andothers;andowea  gated  from  its  sources  by  means  of  phi- 
much  to  the  celebrated  scholare  of  our  lology,  and  cultivated  as  one  of  the  learn- 
tiine,  Silvestredefkcy  and  Louis  Matthieu  ed  sciences,  which  character  it  still  beam 
LarigJea-  The  knowledge  of  modem  Ian-  in  Germany.  The  study  of  history  and 
guagew  has  been  less  necessary  to  the  geography  baa  been,  by  its  means,  culti- 
French  on  account  of  the  great  extension  rated  and  extended  in  various  waysj  and 
™  "*™  *""»■  The  Spanish  and  Portu-  no  department  of  the  sciences  and  ana 
PJ"T?™'e  <m'y  ■  few  distinguished  phi-  has  been  without  its  support,  and,  con- 
"J0*™*  i  nut  ine  number  of  Germans  Tersely,  the  study  of  classical  literature 
wno.  hanre  umatigated  profoundly  and  has  been  promoted  by  antiquarian  and 
rS^Hl7-  *•  "Mfcri  languages  and  archsBological  knowledge, as  in  the. 
tSS^Tl^F^    Totle  sixteenth  of  Heynet  Bottiger,  Vols.     In  the  hi 


^jong  Joacb,  Camerarius,  the  of  philology,  since  the  revival  of  learning, 

___,,„  n01^.'""  "terature;  the  lexi-  Creuxer    distinguishes    several    periods. 

•otim^fL,  jS  £aber'  and  lho   ie"rnel1  The  fi™  vaa  characterized  by  the  sjririt 

0    jL-    ^^■'W'-faeorge  Gnevius  {Grive) ;  of  imitation,  when  men  were  enraptured 

ns,  jfc^^taQ™  Qee,«>u7i  u»  which  with  the  beauty  of  the  works  of  genius  to 
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which  they  were  for  the  first  lime  intra-  emendation),  with  the  theory  of  prose  and 

ductal,  iuitl  ft  spirit  of  imitation  almost  un-  metrical  composition  and  with  the  history 

consciously  took  possession  of  them,  and  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.     Wolf 

appeared  in  all  their  labors.     At  this  time,  says  there  exist  1600  Greek  and  Roman 

they  had  cot  learned  to  distinguish  what  authors,  preserved  entire  or  in  fragments, 

was  accidental  from  what  was  essential  to  exclusive  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 

the  excellence-  they  so   much  admired,  and  of  this  number,  the   Latin   authors 

Representatives  of  this  period  are  Poggio,  amount   to   little    more    than  a  quarter. 

Angelo   Poliziano,  and  Marsilio   Ficiuo,  The  auxiliary  sciences  to  philology  arc,  a. 

the  latter  a  reviver  of  ancient  philosophy,  ancient  geography  (which  is  divided,  by 

Then  follows  the  period  which  Creuzer  Wolf,  into  mythical  geography,  or  vranog- 

calls  that  of  realism,  when  men  became  raphy,  historical  geography,  with-  cborog- 


possessed  with  a  love  for  wide  anil  deep  raphy  and  topography) ;  b.  the  general 
learning.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  well  history  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  togeth- 
'  founded  opinion  of,  the  necessity  of  great    er  with  chronology  and  historical  criticism 


uid  thorough  knowledge  for -the  restoring  as  subsidiary  to  it;  c.  Greek  and  Romas 

.  and  illustrating  of  tlie  works  of  antiquity,  antiquities  (q.  v.%  or  the  history  of  par* 

but  it  led  to  the  accumulation  of  unwieldy  ticular  circumstances,  of  the  constitution 

stores  of  learning,   which    impeded   the  and  customs  of  the  chief  tribes  of  Greece 

eoper  activity  of  the  mind.  Scaliger,  and  of  the  Romans;  d.  mythology,  or  a 
laudo  Saumoise,  Gcih.  and  John  Vos-  knowledge  of  the  religious  tales  of  the 
sius,  Casp.  Barth,  and  others,  represent  Greeks  and  Romans;  e.  the  history  of 
this  period,  and  partake  more  or  less  in  their  philosophy  and  their  other  sciences ; 
it.ierrors.  What  these  great  accumulators  f.  the  history  of  ancient  art,  poetry  in- 
had  brought  together  was  first  rendered  eluded ;  g.  archaeology,  to  which  belong 
truly  useful  by  the  critical  labors  of  the  epigraphies,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
following  period,  which  we  may  call  the  sorptions  of  both  nations,  and  nunusmat- 
period  of  understanding,  wh**n  a  discrimi-  ics;  k.  the  history  of  philology;  i.  ass- 
natiug  criticism  was  applied  to  these  thetics  (particularly  in  relation  to  poetry) 
■tores.  The  merits  and  the  genuineness  and  philosophical  criticism  on  the  value 
of  ancient  works  were  now  more  carefully  of  ancient  authors.  In  the  history  of  phi- 
examined.  A  more  accurate  study  of  lology  we  have  touched  upon  the  remark- 
language  and  a  more  continual  reference  able  hold  which  the  literature  of  Greece 
to  tbe  context,  gave  greater  weight  to  and  Rome,  above  that  of  all  other  nations, 
criticism.'  A  methodical  arrangement  of  has  acquired  upon  the  minds  of  men, 
knowludge,juriicious  selection,  acute  think-  and  it  is  not  strange  that  so  beautiful  a 
ing,  and  correct  taste,  were  now  more  literature,  falling  finished  into  at)  age  in 
prized  than  vast  erudition.  In  this  peri-  many  respects  Benighted,  should  always 
od,  the  liold  and  ingenious  Richard  Bent-  retain  (.treat  influence,  having  been,  in  feet, 
ley,  the  thorough  and  judicious  Tib.  the  source  of  our  civilization,  and  present- 
He  male  rim  is,  n  re  distinguished.  Ruhnkrn,  ing  models  of  excellence  attained  under 
rafof  I ■  -        '  ■      ■ 


Vulketiucr,  anil  several  of  the  living  phi-  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  ji 
lologists  of  Germany,  including  the  cole-  dition  to  the  beauty  of  the  iiiion 
brated   Greek  scholar  Hermann,  belong    which  they  are  clothed.    The  Greek,  ir 


lologists  of  Germany,  including  the  cele-  dition  to  the  beauty  of  the  idioms  i 
'■rated  Greek  scholar  Hermann,  belong  which  they  are  clothed.  The  Greek,  i 
n  the  same  class.    The  meaning  of  phi-    particular,   is  tbe   most  finely  organized 


htogy,  even  in  the  limited   character  in  and  most  fully  developed  language  with 

which  it  has  just  been  considered,  is  not  which  we  are  yet  acquainted.     In  corwe- 

acctrraiely  settled.     The  fiunous  Fr.  Aug.  qnence  of  these  circumstances,  this  sci- 

Wolf  culls  it,   without  any  qualification,  ence  has  been,  and  still  is,  overrated,  and 

the  science  of  antiquities  in  general. — See  often  pursued  with  an  exclusive  and  inju- 

Mastum   dtr  MleHhumsicittenschafl,  edit,  rious  preference,  which  ia  nourished  by 

by  Wolf  &  Buttmunn  (vol.  i,  No.  1,  1807).  the  present  system  of  school  instruction 

Others  go  equally   fur  in   restricting  its  in   Europe.    The  Germans,   we  believe, 

meaning.   Wherever  the  limits  of  the  two  are  at  present  the  most  devoted  to  philol- 

eciences  may  be  fixed,  it  is  certain  that  ogy- — a  consequence  of  tbe  studiousness 

philology  and  archaeology  are  so  intimate-  that  distinguishes  the  country,  and  which 

ly  connected   tlutl  one  is  indispensable  to  arises  itself  from  the  restraints  upon  ac- 

the   other.     Philology,   as  the    science  tion,  at  least  to  a  considerable  degree 

which  euihracee  the  languages  and  litem-  To  conclude,  with  a  few  words  of  Wolf, 

ture  of  antiquity,  comprises  an  acquaint-  "  The   exercise  of  the  thoughts  on   Inn- 

ance  with   grammar,  with   hem  leoeu tics,  giiages  (which  involve  much  of  what  is 

or  the  science  of  interpretation  (implying,  highest  and  moat  profound  in  the  opera- 

of  course,   the   power  of  criticism   and  lions  of  the  mind),  particularly  on  foreign 
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languages,  throws  open  the  field  of  ab-  Phi  to  pas  ma,  the  last  great  military 
■tract  inquiry,  and  excites  to  the  study  of  commander  of  the  Greeks,  was  bom  at 
the  intellect.  The.  thorough  study  of  the  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  B.  C.  253,  and, 
written  works  of  antiquity  serves  as  a  after  the  early  death  of  his  lather,  was  ed- 
means  for  the  vigorous  develop* ment  of  ucated  by-Canander,  a  noble  Muntintean. 
the  powers.  All  the  powers  of  the  mind  Two  academical  philosophers  were  his 
are  occupied  by  the  explanation  and  teachers,  and  instilled  into  him  high  prin- 
emondation  of  these  works.  And  what  a  ciples  of  honor  and  patriotism.  Diflin  ■ 
fund  of  knowledge  is  afforded  bj  the  view  clined  to  a  life  of  study,  and  thirsting  tor 
which  they  present  of  the  developement  enterprise,  military  glory  was  his  ambi- 
of  man  and  of  society  id  ancient  times !  tion,  end  to  that  all  his  youthful  exercises 
In  ancient  Greece,  we  rind,  what  we  were  directed.  No  sooner  had  he  begun 
search  for  in  vain  almost  every  where  to  bear  arms,  than  he  joined  his  country- 
else,  nations  and  states  which  possessed  men  in  their  incursions  into  the  Spartan 
in  their  nature  most  of  those  qualities  territories.  When  he  was  thirty  years 
which  conduce  to  perfect  the  character  old,  Cleomeneo,  king  of  Sparta,  surprised 
of  man,  a  people  of  so  lively  and  suscepti-  Megalopolis  by  night,  ana  Pnilopcemen, 
Me  a  spirit  as  to  leave  no  field  of  action  who  bad  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to 
which  presented  itself  untried,  and  who  repel  him,  covered  the  retreat  of  bis  fel- 
pursued,  in  this  way,  the  path  of  improve-  low-citizens  to  Meesene,  at  the  extreme 
ment  more  independently  of  the  nations  hazard  of  his  own  life.  When  Antjgonus, 
around  roem,  ana  for  a  longer  period,  than  king  of  Macedonia,  came  to  the  assistance 
was  possible  in  after  times  and  under  of  the  Achseans  against  Cleomeaes,  Philo- 
altered  circumstances;  who  forgot  the  premen  joined  hira  with  the  cavalry  of  his 
man  so  little  in  the  citizen,  that  the  civil  native  place,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
institutions  themselves  aimed  at  the  de-  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  in  which  the  Spsr- 
velopement  of  the  human  powers  by  gen-  tans  were  totally  defeated.  Antigonus 
eml  sacrifices;  who,  in  fine,  with  an  ex-  proposed  to  take  him  into  his  service;  but 
treme  sensibility  for  every  thing  noble  PhilopcBmen  would  only  consent  to  serve 
and  graceful  in  the  arts,  united  such  some  years  as  a  volunteer  in  so  excellent 
depth  in  scientific  researches,  that  they  a  school  of  warfare,  and,  in  that  capacity, 
have  produced  the  first  admirable  masters  was  engaged  in  the  war  in  Crete.  Re- 
in ideal  speculation  as  well  as  the  most  turning1  with  a  high  reputation,  he  received 
beautiful  works  of  art."  This  is  the  field  from  the  Achfeons  the  command  of  their 
presented  to  the  student  of  philology.  cavalry,  which,  under  him,  became  formi- 
Phii.omf.la  ;  a  daughter  of  Pandion,  dnble  throughout  all  Greece.  In  a  battle 
king  of  Athens,  who  was  transformed  into  with  the  jGtobans  and  Eleans,  he  killed, 
a  nightingale.  According  to  the  table,  with  bis  own  hand,  the  commander  of  the 
Progiie,  sister  of  Philomela,  married  the  Elean  cavalry,  and  thus  decided  the  vic- 
Thracian  prince  Tereus,  hy  whom  she  had  tory  in  his  favor.  In  310  B.  C,  ho  was 
a  son,  Itys.  When  Itys  had  grown  up,  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Tereus  went  to  Athens,  and,  at  the  per-  forces  of  the  Achaean  league.  After  hav- 
suasion  of  his  wife,  took  her  sister  with  ins;  reorganized  the  Achtean  army,  he  led 
bim  on  his  return.  On  the  way,  Tereus  it  into  the  field  against  Machanidas,  tyrant 
violated  her  person,  and,  to  conceal  his  of  Sparta,  who  was  advancing  at  the  bead 
crime,  cut  out  hertongue.  But  Philomela  of  a.  powerful  force,  against  Achaia.  They 
made  it  known  to  Progne  by  means  of  encountered  each  other  at  Mantinea.  After 
some  tapestrv,  on  which  she  embroidered  a  hard  struggle,  Philoptemen  killed  Ma- 
ker story.  To  gratify  their  revenge,  they  chanidaa  in  single  combat,  and  gained  a 
murdered  Itys,  and  served  bim  up  to  his  complete  victory.  The  Achteans  perpet- 
lather.  When  be  saw  the  remains  of  .his  usted  the  memory  of  this  achievement  by 
son,  be  pursued  them;  but  they  invoked  the  erection  of  a  bronze  statue  in  the  tem- 
the  gods  for  help,  and  they  were  all  imme-  pie  of  Delphi.  When  the  AchsBant  had 
diatelv  transformed.  Progne  fled  to  the  declared  war  against  Nobis,  a  later  Spar- 
woods  in  the  form  of  a  nightingale,  la-  tan  tyrant,  and  Nabis  had  besieged  Gythi- 
raenting  for  Itys.  Philomela  mournfully  urn,  Philopcamen  attacked  him  by  sea,  but 
Uttered  Tereu,  under  tbe  form  of  a  swal-  was  defeated.  He  then  surprised  the  en- 
low,  in  broken  chirpings,  on  account  of  emy's  camp,  advanced  against  Sparta, 
the  mutilation  of  her  tongue;  and  Tereus,  overthrew  the  forces  of  Nabis,  and  de- 
h)  the  form  of  a  lapwing,  uttered  a  pierc-  stroyed  a  great  part  of  them.  Nabis 
■Dg  poo,  or  woo.  Another  story  mokes  Pbi-  was  soon  after  murdered,  and  Sparta  was 
kuoela  the  wife  and  the  nightingale,  and  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  JStoIians, 
Progne  the  sister  and  the  swallow.  against  whom  the  inhabitants  had  risen, 
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when  Philontemen  arrived  before  the  city  ceived  the  cup,  having  been  informed  that 

with  a  small  force.     He  took  advantage  his  troops  had  saved  themselves,  be  said, 

of  this  emergency  to  prevail  upon  them  to  "That  is  enough  for  me;  I  die  content  f 

join  the  Achaean  confederacy,  19].    They  and  emptied  it  with  a  cheerful  cpunte- 

were  desirous  of  showing  their  gratitude  to  nance.     Thus  died  ( B.  C.  163)  one  of  the 

the  restorer  of  peace  by  a  present  of  120  tnl-  greatest  general!  of  Greece,  whom  the  an* 

ents,  but  he  refused  to  accept  it    But  the  cients  compared  to  Hannibal  and  Scipio. 

Spartans  soon  became  dissatisfied,  separnt-  I1h  ashes  were  transported  to  his  natitti 

ed  from  the  confederacy,  and  called  id  the  city  with  great  pomp ;  statues  were  raised 

Romans  to  their  assistance.    PbilopcBtneu,  to   his  memory  in  moat  of  the  Grecian 

as  commander  of  the  Achasans,  declared  cities,  and  a  yearly  offering  was  made  at 

war  against  Sparta.     The  Roman  consul  his  tomb  by  the  city  of  Megalopolis. 

Ful Hub  endeavored  to  mediate  between  tbe  Philos  or  Eta's  stove.   {See  JSd%ernij.) 

parties;    but  their  ambassadors  returned  Philosophy,     I.ttillectbal.       (See 

from   Rome   with   an  indecisive  answer.  J}pptrutLr,  end  of  this  volume.) 

Philopcsmen,  however,  proceeded  against  Philosopht,  ,  Natukal,    or    Physics 

Sparta,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  ( phytiea,  pfo/tite,  from  *w«,  nature),  is  that 

authorsof  the  disturbances.  Accompanied  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  laws 

by  tbe  principal  Spartans,  they  presented  and  properties  of  matter.     JVatvral  history 

tbemsuiveaintheAchteanc.amp;  but, while  (q.  v.)  describes  tbe  external  characters 

the  complaints  were  under  examination,  an  and  appearances  of  natural  objects,  while) 

affray  took  place  between  them  and  the  chemistry  (q.  v.)  separates  them  into  their 

Spartan  exiles,  in  which  the  Achteans  also  elements,  and  explains  the  modes  of  the 

engaged.      Seventy-three   Spartans  were  composition  and  mutual  action  of  these 

seized,  and  executed  by  Phi  lopCB  man,  after  elements  upon  each  other:  natural  phiiat- 

a  short  trial.    The  city  was  consequently  ophy,  on  tbe  other  hand,  deals  with  matter 

surrendered  and  treated  by  Philopcsmen  in  its  integrant  forms,  and  points  out  those 

with  the  same  rigors  as  if  it  had  been  taken  properties  whichbelonguniversallytomat- 

by  storm.    He  commanded  the  Spartans  to  tar,  and  those  laws  whose  operation  is  im- 

destroy  their  walls,  to  dismiss  their  mesne*  plied  in  the  very  definition  of  the  term  mat- 

naries,  to  admit  the  exiles,  to  expel  tbe  ttr.  It  therefore  comprise*  astronomy  (q.  v.), 

alares  who  had  been  set  free  by  the  tyrants,  which  explains  the  causes  that  keep  in  mo- 

and  substitute  the  Achaean  code  for  the  tion,  and  bind  in  fixed  orbits,  the  great  train 

laws  of  Lycurgus.   The  Romans,  to  whom  of  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds  composing 

they  had  recourse  for  protection,  declared  the  universe;  mechanics  (q.  v.),  in  its  differ- 

these  conditions   too  severe,   but   added  eot&tvimnnii  (see  Acatatit:i,fh/drautics,Hif~- 

that  tbey  had  no  right  to  violate  them,  dnxtatiu,  Pneumatics);  optics  (q.  v.\  or 

Soon  after,  however,  the  Roman  senate,  the  science  which  explains  the  motions 

eager  to'humble  the  powerful  Achtean  and  laws  of  light ;  the  laws  of  heat,  elec- 

confederacy,  sent  an  embassy  to  induce  it  tricity  and  magnetism,  except  in  regard  to 

to  soften  their  rigor.     Philopcemen  pro-  their  chemical  properties,  also  fall  within 

cured  the  rejection  of  this  demand;  but  the  jurisdiction  of  natural  philosophy.    In 

the  Romans  finally  prevailed  on  tbe  fed-  respect  to  the  method  of  investigation,  it  is 

era!  congress  to  admit  Sparta  again  into  sometimes  by  mathematical   calculation, 

the  confederacy  as  an  independent  state,  and  sometimes  by  observation   (experi- 

Hardly  was  this  affuir  settled,  when  Mes-  mental  philosophy) ;  but  these  two  instru- 

scue     revolted.       Philopcemen,     though  ments  of  truth  are  more  commonly  united 

broken  by  infirmity  and  disease,  marched  in  illustrating  and  confirming  each  other's 

against  the  insurgents,  and  at  first  beat  results  than  employed  in  distinct  depart- 

Ihem  back,  but  was  afterwards  attacked  ments  of  research.     In  regard  to  thetheo- 

with  such  fury,  that  he  was  obliged  to  ry  of  matter  (q.  v.),  natural  philosophers 

give  way.     Serrated  from  his  followers,  are  at  present  divided,  the  one  school 

and  thrown  from  liis  horse,  be  fell,  dan-  maintaining  that  all  bodies  ore  composed 

gerously  wounded  on  bis  head,  into  the  of  continuous  matter,  the  different  states 

hands  of  the  enemy.     He  was  carried  in  of  which  are  owing  to  the  contending  ae- 

choins  to  Messene,  where  his  uppearancc  tion  of  two  opposite '  powers,  expansion 

moved  to  tears  many  of  the  inhabitants  and  attraction ;  the  other,  that  matter  is 

who  had  fought  under  him,  and  on  whom  composed  of  minute  particles,  or  atoms  of 

lie  had  conferred   benefits.     To  destroy  unchangeable    forma,    which     primitive 

(hie  impression,  the   government  canned  forms  produce  particular  modifications  of 

him  to  be  thrown  into  a  subterraneous  the  natural  powers.    (See  Dynamic  7%eo- 

dungeon,  and,  the  next  morning,  he  was  ry.)      The/  Egyptians,    Chaldeans    and 

obliged  to  drink  poison.    When  he  re-  PhcMucians  were,  in  tbe  earliest  periods, 
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celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  mechan-  Mathematiea  (1687),  became  the  fbander 
ical,  chemical,  astronomical  and  physical  of  modem  natural  philosophy  in  all  it» 
science.  Among  the  Greeks,  Thalee,  the  brilliancy.  We  cannot  follow  it  in  its 
founder  of  the  Ionic  school,  was  the  firet  splendid  course,  and  can  only  allude  in 
who  separated  natural  philosophy  from  general  to  the  improvements  of  the  ther- 
allegory  and  table ;  but  the  later  Greek  roometer,  the  discovery  of  the  gases,  the 
philosophers  again  carried  natural  science  discoveries  in  electricity,  particularly  of 
backward,  by  indulging  in  metaphysical  the  lightning- rod  and  of  galvanism  (q.  v.), 
speculations  in  their  studies  of  nature,  the  substitution  of  oxygen,  by  Lavoisier, 
Plato  and  Aristotle  are  the  most  diatin-  to  the  phlogiston  of  Stalil,  (he  reduction 
guished  of  this  class,  although  the  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  the  discovery  of 
writings  of  the  latter  are  less  faulty  in  iodine  and  chlorine,  of  the  polarization  of 
this  respect  than  those  of  the  former,  light,  of  the  connexions  between  elec- 
Pythagoras  taught  that  certain  monads  tncity  and  magnetism,  &c,  which  are 
were  the  final  causes  of  the  phenomena  more  particularly  treated  of  under  sepa- 
of  matter.  His  school,  however,  had  some  rate  articles.  The  uses  of  the  study  of 
indistinct  conceptions  of  the  Copemican  natural  philosophy  are  too  obvious  to  re- 
system.  The  atomic  theories  of  Leucip-  quire  mention,  since  our  comfort  and  safe- 
pus  and  Democritus  made  near  approaches  ty  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  pow- 
to  the  atomic  theory  of  the  present  day.  ers  and  properties  of  bodies ;  and  a  right 
The  works  of  Theophrastus,  Hippocrates,  study  of  nature  not  only  dispels  a  tbou- 
with  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  on  physical  sand  superstitions,  but  affords  a  most 
subjects,  show  that  the  Greeks,  notwith-  striking  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  intel- 
standing  their  speculative  turn  of  mindr  ligent  government  of  the  universe.  (See 
did  not  entirely  neglect  observation.  Herschel'a  admirable  Discourse  on  the  Ob- 
Among  the  Romans  Lucretius  is  distin-  jecft,  Advantages   and   Pleasures   of  the 


nuiung  iuu  luimans  j. nervous  is  msun-  jean,    as.  . 

guished  by  his  poem  De  Iterum  -Varum;  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  Lai-oner's 
Seneca,  by  bis  Qtuwtionu  Naturcdcs,  and  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.)  Among  the  best 
Puny,  by  his  Hittoria  Naturalis.  In  the  works  on  the  history  of  natural  philosophy, 
middle  ages,  natural  science  was  involved  are  Fischer's  History  of  Physics  since  the 
in  a  deep  darkness,  rendered  still  more  Revival  of  Letters  (in  German,  Gottingen, 
impenetrable  by  the  clouds  of  scholastic  1801,6  vols.),  and  Playfi^sDiseerteljonon 
philosophy.  Among  the  Arabs,  however,  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  and  Physi- 
lt  was  not  entirely  neglected.  Francis  cal  Science  since  the  Revival  of  Letters, 
Becon  (q.  v.)  fust  dissipated  this  night  prefixed  to  the  Encyclop.  Britannica,  and 
by  the  light  of  a  sounder  method  of  continued  by  Leslie.  On  the  method  of 
investigation,  founded  on  observation  (in  observation  in  experimental  physics,  Sen- 
ilis Novum  Orgamm).  At  about  the  same  ebier'a  Essat  sur  rArt  tFobserver  et  fain 
time,  Galilei  (q.  v.)  discovered  the  laws  det  Experience*  (3  vols^  Geneva,  J803) 
of  the  ftll  of  heavy  bodies,  and  of  the  pen-  deserves  to  be  consulted;  and,  in  connex- 
dulum,  and  Torricelli  invented  the  hnrom-  ion  with  it,  Sigaud  de  la  Food's  Descnp- 
eter.  Kepler  explained  the  laws  of  the  'ion  tl  Usage  trim  Cabinet  de  Physique  Ex- 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and,  by  penmentalc  (Tours,  1796, 2  vols.)  ;  Riot's 
happy  applications  of  geometry,  laid  the  Train  de  Physi que  Experimentale  et  JUathi- 
foundaiion  of  optics.  Otto  von  Guericke  matu/ue  (4  vols.,  Bvo.),  la  the  most  complete 
invented  the  air-pump,  and  Descartes  now  manual.  There  is  an  excellent  abridgment 
found  it  easy  to  pull  down  the  tottering  of  this  work  by  the  author,  Precis  Ucmen- 
fabric  of  the  physics  of  the  schools.  (See  (aire  de  Phys.  Experimentale  (3d  ed.,  1834, 
Scholastic  Philosophy.)  While  he  was  2vols.,8vo.J.  Arnott'sElementsofPhysics 
attempting  to  substitute  a  better  meta-  (Am.ed.,withadditionB  by  Dr.  Hays,  Phil- 
physical  foundation  for  natural  science,  adelpbia,  1829}  is  a  good  popular  treatise. 
Boyle  and  Hooke  in  England,  Borelli  and  Philosophy,  Piripatetic.  (See  Per- 
GnmaMi  in   Italy,  and  Pascal,   Mariotte  vpatt&c.  Philosophy.) 

and  Picon]  in  France,  successfully  culti-  Philtre  ;    a  fove  potion.     From  the 

voted  experimental  physics;  the  royal  so-  earliest  times  it  baa  been  supposed  that 

ciety  was  instituted  in  London,  the  need-  there  were  means  by  which  love  could 

amy  of  science  in  Paris,  and  the  Accade-  not  only  be  excited,  but  be  directed  to  a 

mm  del  Cirnento  in  Florence ;  and  these  particular    object      Various    substances, 

institutions  had  a  powerful  and  happy  in-  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 

fiueoce  on  the  progress  of  physical  stud-  have  been,  used  for  this  purpose,  some 

ies.  Finally  appeared  Newton  (q.v.J,  who,  disgusting,  some  injurious,  some  without 
by  bis  PhOotopkur.  Naturalis  Principia    any  distinguishing  character.     The  truth 
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ui,  that  physical  desire  may  be  produced  in  every  thing  which  be  undertook,  open 

by  physical  stimuli,  \yhiah  are  called  aph-  hearted  and  generous,  but  vulgar  inspeech 

rtxhsioct,  but 'it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  and  manners.     His  talents  were  corurider- 

such  means  can  produce  a  passion  for  a  able. 

particular  object  Phlebotomy;  the  act  of  letting  blood 
Phipfs.  (See  Mvtgrmt.)  by  opening  a  vein.  Among  the  lactams, 
Phips,  sir  William,  governor  of  Massa-  great  regard  was  had  to  the  place  where 
chuselts,  was  born  at  Pemaquid,  Feb.  2,  the  opening  was  to  be  made.  Ai  present, 
1650.  He  was  one  of  twenty-six  children,  the  custom  is  to  open  one  of  the  principal 
twenty-one  of  whom  were  sons.  His  veins  of  Ibe  ami,  the  hand,  the  foot,  the 
father  died  when  he  was  a  child.  He  neck,  or  the  tongue.  The  operation  itself 
then  bound  himself  to  a  ship  carpenter,  was  anciently  performed  with  a  spring- 
end,  in  due  time,  engaged  in  the  business  lancet;  now,  for  the  most  part,  with  a 
on  his  own  account.  He  was  so  illiterate  simple  lancet.  Of  the  arteries,  that  of  the 
as  not  to  be  able  to  read  or  write ;  but  he  temples  is  the  only  one  which  is  opened, 
soon  acquired  knowledge  sufficient  for  the  and  that  is  done  in  cases  of  local  com- 
purposes  of  common  life,  and  was  form-  plaints  .of  the   head.     Another  mode  of 


ough  to  connect  himself,  by  mar-  letting  blood  is  by  cupping,  or  by  li- 
nage, with  a  young  widow  of  a  respect-  application  of  leeches  for  the  purpose  of 
able  family.  In  1683,  he  sailed  from  extracting  blood  from  places  affected  by 
England,  in  search  of  a  Spanish  vessel  inflammations.  Phlebotomy  is  one  of  the 
which  had  been  wrecked  near  the  Baha-  most  effectual  means  of  the  medical  art; 
mas,  having  gone  to  the  mother  country  but  its  application  is  differently  regarded 
on  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  and  so-  by  the  most  distinguished  physicians. 
licited  means  for  the  expedition.  He  was  Hippocrates  rarely  resorted  to  it;  for  he 
supplied  with  two  frigates  by  the  admi-  considered  the  cure  of  fevers  and  inflam- 
ralty,  but  failed  of  success.  Nothing'  (lis-  mations  as  the  work  of  nature,  and  re- 
couraged,  however,  he  made  fresh  impor-  garded  phlebotomy  as  a  mode  of  weaken- 
tunities  for  means  of  making  a  second  mg  the  efficacy  of  her  operations.  Ilia 
attempt,  which  were  given  to  bint  by  the  followers  applied  it  more  frequently,  some- 
duke  of  Albemarle,  He  discovered  the  times  even  (o  excess.  The  schools  of  the 
wreck,  and  brought  from  it  £300,000,  empirics  (250  B.C.),  relying,  like  Hippoc- 
£16,000  of  which  were  appropriated  to  his  rales,  on  their  own  experience  and  on  the 
share.  He  was  also  knighted  by  the  king,  observation  of  nature,  endeavored  to  deter- 
and  appointed  high-sheriff  of  New  Eng-  mine  the  cases  in  which  bleeding  was  in- 
land. After  residing  for  a  time,  in  that  dispensable.  But  medicine  declined  with 
capacity,  at  Boston,  he  returned  to  Eng-  the  general  decline  of  science.  Greek  phy- 
land  in  consequence  of  some  disagree-  sicians,  indeed,  still  distinguished  tlicm- 
ment  with  two  other  functionaries,  by  selves  among  the  Romans ;  but  the  sect 
which  his  situation  was  rendered  uncom-  of  empirics  had  degenerated.  Excessive 
fortable.  In  1690,  be  captured  Port  Royal,  bleeding  again  became  common,  until  As- 
but  was  not  so  fortunate  in  the  expedition  clepiades  of  liithynia  (Cicero's  physician 
against  Quebec.  In  the  same  year,  he  and  friend)  taught  a  new  method  of  phle- 
was  chosen  by  the  freemen  a  magistrate  botomy.  lie  considered  the  cause  of  the 
of  the  colony.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  greatest  number  of  diseases  lo  be  redun- 
Boston,  but  repaired  to  England  to  solicit  dance  of  blood,  and,  on  this  account, 
an  expedition  to  Canada.  At  that  time,  advocated  the  practice  of  bleeding,  but 
the  agents  of  Massachusetts  were  solicit-  principally  for  the  alleviation  of  pain,  and 
ing  a  restoration  of  their  old  charter  from  applied  this  remedy  frequently  in  case  of 
king  William ;  but  this  being  refused,  and  local  affections.  After  him,  Celsus  gave 
a  new  one  given,  sir  William  was  ap-  an  account  of  the  cases  in  which  bleeding 
pointed  captain -general  and  governor-io-  was  necessary  (A.  D.  5),  and  bis  remarks 
chief  of  the  province.  He  discharged  the  and  directions  correspond  exactly  with, 
duties  of  his  office  with  fidelity.  His  im-  those  of  the  greatest  modem  practitioners. 
petuous  temper,  however,  sometimes  in-  Areuous,  founder  of  a  new  school  (A.  D. 
volved  him  in  quarrels,  and  complaints  70),  prescribed  bleeding  more  frequently 
were  made  against  biro,  which  he  was  in  acute  than  in  chronic  diseases,  and,  in 
sent  for  to  answer.  He  justified  himself,  extreme  cases,  he  bled  the  patient  to  cont- 
end was  about  to  return  to  his  govern-  plete  exhaustion.  Galen  (160),  who  re- 
ment,  when  he  was  token  sick,  and  died  furred  the  origin  of  a  large  class  of  dra- 
in London,  about  the  middle  of  February,  eases  to  excess  of  blood,  ordered  copious 
lfii)4.     lb  wuBabiuut,lKH>estinan,  ardent  bleedings;  and  this  practice  gained  great 
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repute,  and  prevailed  for  several  centuries.  He  taught  ibat  abundance  of  blood  was 
After  the  fail  of  the  Roman  empire,  pby-  no  disease,  but  might  become  bo  by  s  dis- 
riciana  were  so  scarce  in  Europe,  that  proportion  creeled  between  the  solid  and 
Charlemagne  died  of  an  inflammation  of  fluid  ports  of  the  system,  in  which  case 
the  lungs,  lor  want  of  bleeding  and  medi-  the  proper  balance  ought  to  be  restored, 
cal  attendance.  The  Arabian  physicians  But  he  found  bleeding  indispensable,  in 
followed  the  authority  of  Galen,  and  cases  of  too  great  excitement  xucceeded 
spread  his  doctrine  over  Spain,  Italy  and  by  a  congestion  or  effusion  of  blood.  To 
France.  Bleeding  was  still  more  general-  prevent  ibis,  be  prescribed  occasional 
ly  practised  by  the  monks,  who  were  in  bleeding.  His  method  waa  soon  misun- 
tlie  sole  possession  of  medicine,  as  well  as  deratood  and  misapplied.  The  extraction 
of  all  other  science,  in  those  ages.  At  a  of  blood  for  the  preservation  of  health  was 
later  period,  astrology  was  connected  with  every  where  thought  necessary.  Bordeu 
the  medical  art,  and  bleedings  were  pre-  endeavored  to  stop  this  abuse  in  France. 
scribed  on  certain  days.  The  popes,  in-  Cullen  (1777),  who  regarded  nil  diseases 
deed,  had  often  forbidden  the  monks  to  as  proceeding  from  an  unnatural  state  of 
practise  medicine;  but  they  either  diere-  the.  nerves;  all  irregularities'  of  the  fluids 
garded  the  orders,  or  considered  them  as  as  the  consequences  of  weakness  and 
referringonly  to  surgical  operations.  Thus  spasm,  recommended  bleeding  as  the  best 
surgery  began  to  be  separated  from  medi-  means  to  diminish  the  activity  of  the 
cine,  and  formed  a  new  profession,  includ-  whole  body,  and  especially  of  the  system 
ing  the  art  of  bleeding,  applying  leeches,  of  the  blood-vessels.  He  recommended, 
and  shaving.  But  when,  after  the  inven-  however,  a  due  regard  to  circumstances, 
lion  of  printing,  the  writings  of  tbe  phy-  and  mainly  adopted  Stahl's  doctrine  of  the 
eicujns  of  Greece,  especially  of  Hippocra-  superabundance  of  blood.  Stoll  of  Vien- 
tes,  began  lo  circulate,  and  their  doctrines  na  (1780),  an  admirer  of  Sydenham,  re- 
to  revive,  tbe  practice  of  bleeding,  at  sorted  frequently  to  bleeding.  Several  of 
least  among  physicians,  was  again  con-  tbe  later  physicians  sought,  however,  to 
fined  to  certain  cases.  In  Germany,  Par-  limit  ifs  too  frequent  application.  Woll- 
acelsus  ^  1525]  overturned  the  system  of  stein  (1701)  recommended  it  only  in  a  few 
Galen,  and  with  it  the  practice  of  bleeding,  cases.  Gall,  also,  improved  the  system 
which  is  now  confined  to  the  surgeons  still  more.  Brown  adhered  to  the  same 
and  barbers  alone.  In  France,  Italy,  &c,  maxim,  and  limited  the  practice  of  bleed- 
the  method  of  Hippocrates  and  the  de-  ing  too  much.  In  modern  times,  the 
generated  system  of  Galen  were,  however,  abuses  of  phlebotomy  have  again  consid- 
not  yet  abandoned,  and  the  practice  of  erably  increased,  because  the  amiphlogis- 
bleeding  was  carried  to  the  greatest  ex-  tic  method  of  healing  has  risen  into  great 
cess.  Helmont  (1000),  the  founder  of  a  repute.  Bleeding  is  one  of  the  most  eftec- 
new  system,  doubted  the  uscof  extracting  tual,  but  also  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
Mood,  alleging  against  it  that  it  weakened  means  of  checking  disease. 
too  much  tbe  vital  spirit,  which  he  called  Phleoethon  (fAiyiiw,  burning),  in  the 
archtruM.  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circu-  Grecian  mythology ;  a  river  of  fire  in  the 
lation  of  the  blood  (1610)  bad  some  iuflu-  infernal  regions,  (See  Cocytw.) 
ence  od  tbe  modes  of  phlebotomy,  in  as  Phleobeah  Fields  ;  a  place  in  Mace- 
far  as  it  led  to  experiments  (1643)  by  donia,  where  the  battle  of  the  giants  v 
which  medicines  were  infused  immediate-  said  •"  «~~  »*—  "I---      Tt>-  >>.™.  - 
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reeled   blood  extracted,  and  supplied  by  rum  VvUani,  Solfalara),  where  the  ground 

the  blood  of  healthy  men  or  animals.    In  is  impregnated  with  sulphur.    (See  Gi- 

F.nglnnd,   Sydenham    rose    (1673),    who  ants,  and  JVapiei.) 

thought  it  possible  to  expel  diseases  by  Phlooibtecated,  Am;    nitrogen,    or 

copious  bleedings.    He  extracted  blood  in  azote.     (See  AuVogtn.) 

almost  all  cases,  never  leas  than   eight  Phlogiston;  tbe  supposed  general  in- 

ouncea,   generally   ten  or  more,  and,,  in  flammable  principle  of  Staid.     (See  Oxy- 

cases  of  inflammation,  as  much  as  forty  gen,   and   Combustion  ;     also    Cnemutry, 

ounces.    The  pernicious  consequences  of  vol.  iii,  p.  124.) 

this  practice  did  not  escape  him,  but  he  Piiocis'a  Column.  (See  Column.) 
thought  be  could  not  subdue  disease  by  Phocio.i  ;  an  Athenian  general,  and 
any  other  means.  Stahl  (1707)  attempted  one  of  tbe  most  virtuous  characters  of 
to  unite  the  system  of  Hippocrates  with  antiquity.  Though  of  humble  descent, 
that  of  Helmoat,  and  established  correct  he  received  a  good  education,  and  un- 
it principles  of  phlebotomy,  tubed,  under  Plato  and  other  philosophers, 
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those  elevated  sentiments  which  governed  the  king;  and,  in  consequence,  found 
liia  whole  life.  His  external  ap|>ea ranee  themselves  obliged  to  furnish  Philip  with 
was  stern  and  severe,  but  his  disposition  aquotaof  cavalry  and  galleys.  This  they 
was  mild  and  gentle.  His  eloquence  was  were  reluctant  to  do,  but  Phocion  advised 
distinguished  for  clearness  and  brevity ;  them  to  submit  to  adversity  with  patience. 
and  his  opinion  was  pronounced  in  the  After  Philip's  death,  Phocion  advised  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  freely  and  with-  Athenians  not  to  expose  themselves  to 
out  hesitation.  He  first  served  under  new  disasters  by  joining  a  confederacy 
Chabrias,  an  officer  of  merit,  but  of  a  vie-  against  the  young  Alexander.  His  opin- 
lent  and  unequal  character.  He  gained  ion  was  justified  by  the  event  When, 
his  esteem  end  moderated  his  impetuosity,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  Alexander 
His  activity  contributed  essentially  to  the  demanded  of  the  Athenians  the  deliver- 
naval  victory  of  Noxoa  (377  B.  C),  and  ho  once  of  the  orators  who  bad  spoken  so 
afterwards  collected,  with  great  prudence,  violently  against  him,  Phocion  undertook 
the  taxes  of  the  islands.  In  the  war  with  the  commission  of  appeasing  the  anger  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  the  Athenians  sent  the  king  with  the  happiest  success.  Ai- 
Phocion  with  some  troops  to  Eubcea,  in  exatider  conceived  a  great  affection  for 
hopes  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  form  a  him,  and  sent  him  a  present  of  a  hundred 
junction  with  him.  Tim  gold  of  Philip  taienta,  which  he  declined.  The  deputies 
rendered  this  project  abortive,  and  Pho-  found  him  currying  water,  while  bis  wife 
cion  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  his  troops,  was  bolting  bread.  But,  not  to  displease 
to  an  eminence  for  security.  The  enemy  the  king,  he  requested  the  liberation  of 
surrounded  him,  and  made  preparations  some  of  his  imprisoned  friends.  After 
for  attack.  Reduced  to  despair,  Phocion  Alexander's  death,  the  project  was  formed 
made  an  onset,  and  gained  a  complete  of  freeing  Greece  from  the  Macedonian 
victory.  Before  the  battle,  he  gave  per-  yoke.  Phocion  disapproved  the  measure, 
mission  to  all  who  desired  it,  to  retire ;  though  he  accepted  the-  command.  The 
and,  after  the  battle,  he  liberated  the  oris-  Athenians  were  at  first  successful ;  but 
oners,  to  save  them  from  the  fury  of  the  Antipater  soon  obtained  the  superiority, 
Athenian!  His  conduct  was  marked  and  threatened  Athens,  which  was  in- 
with  prudence,  boldness  and  manliness,  etantly  abandoned  by  the  orators  who  had 
lie  banished  Plutarch  us,  who  had  made  been  so  clamorous  for  war.  Ill  this  press- 
himself  tyrant  of  Bretria,  and  left  the  ing  danger,  Phocion  was  sent  ambassador 
island  secure  from  the  attacks  of  Philip,  to  Antipater,  who  was  encamped  in  the 
Some  time  after,  the  Athenians  resolved  territory  of  Thebes,  and  obtained,  on  hard 
to  yield  assistance  to  the  cities  of  the  Hel-  terms  indeed,  a  promise  that  be  would 
lespaat,  threatened  by  Philip,  and  the  conclude  a  treaty  without  entering  the  ter- 
command  of  the  fleet  was  intrusted  to  nlory  of  Attica.  The  terms  were,  that 
Phocion.  The  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  should  be 
received  him,  and  he  not  only  saved  their  given  up,  an  aristocratical  government 
city,  but  compelled  Philip  to  retire  from  formed,  and  a  Macedonian  garrison  intro- 
the  IlellesiHinL  Notwithstanding  their  duced  into  Munychia.  This  last  condition 
success,  Phocion  always  advised  peace,  was  long  opposed  by  Phocion,  but  Antiu- 
His  honesty,  disinterestedness  and  patri-  ater  was  inflexible.  Under  these  hard 
otism  were  so  generally  acknowledged,  circumstances,  all  the  efforts  of  Phocion 
that  he  was  nominated  commander  forty-  (who,  with  other  distinguished  men,  was 
five  times,  without  once  applying  for  the  then  at  the  head  of  government),  were 
office.  He  always  led  n  simple  life,  and-  directed  to  mitigate  the  heavy  burdens  of 
cultivated  his  small  farm  with  his  own  his  country,  and  to  turn  his  influence  with 
hands.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Megara  the  Macedonians  to  its  advantage.  Nev- 
requested  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  ertheless,  Phocion  was  accused  of  having 
Phocion  zealously  advocated  the  measure,  acted  against  the  good  of  his  country,  and 
marched  to  the  city  at  the  head  of  a  large  of  having  betrayed  it  to  the  enemy.  He 
body  of  volunteers,  and  rebuilt  the  walls,  was  compelled,  by  clamors  and  accusa- 
Wben  Philip  appeared  in  Phocis,  with  a  dons,  to  take  refuge  in  Phocis,  with  Poly- 
view  to  attack  Attica,  Phocion  in  vain  ad-  sperchon,  who  soon  after  delivered  him 
vised  peace.  The  battle  of  Chferonea  and  other  refugees  to  the  Athenians,  who 
(A.C.338)  proved  the  justness  of  his  opin-  demanded  them.  Polyeperchon  also  sent 
ion.  The  Athenians  disregarded  the  ad-  a  letter  to  the  city,  acknowledging  them  to 
vice  of  Phocion,  not  to  take  part  in  the  be  guilty  of  treachery.  Their  trial  took 
assembly  of  the  Grecian  states,  convened  place  before  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
by  Philip,  till  they  knew  the  intentions  of  Phocion,  with  several  of  his  friends,  was 
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condemned  to  death  unheard.  His  calm-  Palestine,  may  also  'have  belonged  to  it ; 
nees  continued  unshaken.  "Tell  my  son,"  on  which  account,  Ptolemy  extended  the 
said  he  to  a  friend,  who  asked  if  he  had  southern  limite  to  the  Chorseus.  This 
any  commission  for  him,  » to  forget  that  district,  containing  not  more  than  4338 
the  Athenians  have  been  unjust  to  me."  square  miles,  was  sandy,  and  was  divided 
When  many  had  drank  the  fatal  draught,  by  the  woody  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and 
it  was  observed,  that  there  was  not  Anti-Libanus.  It  contained,  in  its  moat 
enough  remaining  for  the  rest,  and  the  flourishing  limes,  a  great  number  of  eon- 
officer  who  administered  it  refused  to  aiderable  cities,  but  never  formed  a  single 
procure  more  without  pay.  Pbocion  re-  state.  The  oldest  city  was  called  Sidon, 
quested  a  friend  to  pay  him,  and  said,  now  Smda,  which  was  distinguished  for 
jestingly,  "It  is  not  even  allowed  into  die  its  manufactures,  especially  of  glass.  Tyre, 
gratis  in  Athens."  His  body  was  thrown,  a  colony  of  Sidon,  was  principally  dis- 
unburied,  beyond  the  limits  of  Athens,  tinguiahed  for  its  purple.  This  city  re- 
but his  friends  carried  it  to  Eleusis,  and  ceived.  the  name  of  old  Tyre  when  the 
burnt  it  in  tbe  bouse  of  a  Megarensian  later  celebrated  Tyre  was  built  on  a  neigh- 
woraan.  The  Athenians  became  sensible  boring  island,  which  Alexander,  during 
of  their  injustice :  they  procured  his  re-  his  siege  of  the  city  converted  into  a  pen- 
mains,  buried  them  at  the  public  expense,  insula.  Byblus  (now  Gebele,  or  Esbele) 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  "Adonis. 
punished  his  accusers.  Aco,  afterwards  Ptolcmais,  is  now  Acre ; 

Pbocis  ;  a  district  of  Greece,  bounded  Beiylus  was  afterwards  distinguished  for 

north  by  Thessaly,  east  by  Locris  and  a  law-school.     These,  and   other  cities, 

Ikeotia,  south  by  the  hay  of  Corinth,  and  were  at  first  colonies,  dependent  on  the 

west  by   Doris  and   the  country  of  the  metropolis;  but  they  became  independent, 

Ozolian  Locrians.     Tbe  principal  rivers  and,   in   their  flourishing    period    (B.  C. 

were  tbe  Cepbissus  and  I'listua,  and  the  1000 — 600),    formed    a    confederacy,    at 

priori  pel    mountain    Parnassus.      Pbocis  tbe    head    of   which   was    Tyre.     The 

waa  the  country  of  the  Hellenes.    Par-  original   inhabitants  of  Phoenicia   were 

nssaut,  son  of  Neptune,  built  Delphi,  be-  probably  nomads,  who  roamed  about  the 

fore  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  and  gave  bis  shores  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs : 

name  to  the  mountain.    After  the  de-  thence  they  went  to  Palestine,  from  which 

•miction  of  Delphi  by  this  flood,  the  aur-  they  retired  into  the  country  of  their  eub- 

viting  inhabitants  built,  on  Parnassus,  a  sequent  residence,  long  before  the  arrival 

city    called    Lycorea,   where    Deucalion  of  tbe   Israelites,  in  consequence  of  tbe 

reigned.     Their  posterity  spread  to   tbe  attacks  of  some  powerful   tribe.      The 

north,  and  conquered  the  Pelasgiana,  who  maritime  position  of  their  new  country, 

dwell  there:     At  this  time  arose  the  name  and  its  abundance  of  wood,  led  them  to 

of   Hellenes.      Several    small    kingdoms  fishing  and  ship-building.      Favored  by 

were  erected.     Among  others,  Phocus,  circumstances,  the  Phoenicians  became  a 

son    of  JEpnia,   conducted    thither    an  sea-faring  people,  engaged  sometimes  in 

iEginetic  colony,  and  from  him  the  whole  piracy,  end  sometimes  in  commerce.  The 

country  took  lis  name,  Phoci*.     In  later  imperfect  accounts    still    existing   prove 

times  the  constitution  was  probably  demo-  that  this  was  the  case  very  early,     sidon 

cratic     The  Pbocenajans  were  an    in-  is  called  by  Moses  the  first  bom  son  of 

dustrious  people,  and  subsisted  chiefly  by  Canaan.     The  colonies  which  emigrated 

agriculture.    They  were  distinguished  for  about  the  year  1500,  in  the  time  of  Agenor, 

their  bravery,  of  which  they  gavo  a  signal  to  Asia  Minor,  Crete,  Lytria,  and  Greece, 

proof  in  the  war   with  the   Thessaliana,  diffused    various    kinds    of  knowledge, 

and  in   the   Persian   and   Peloponnesian  Cadmus,  his  son,  introduced  into  Greece 

ware,  in  which  last  they  took  part  as  allies  the  first  notions  of  civil  society  and  of 

of  the  Spartans.     They  were  the  cause  writing.    At  the  time  of  tbe  settlement 

of  the  sacred  war,  so  destructive  to  Greece,  of   tbe   Jews   in   Palestine,  about   1440, 

and  shared  the  general  fote  of  their  coun-  Sidon  is  called   the  great  city.     Homer    ■ 

try  men,  after  the  battle  of  Cnceronea,  E.  mentions    it  as    distinguished  above  all 

C.  338.     (See  Greece.)  cities  for  its  manufactures.    As  early  as 

Phoskicia,  which  is  often  considered  as  the  twelfth  century  before  Chriat,  tbe  in- 

a  part  of'Svria,  wns  a  narrow  strip  oflaiid  habitants  of  Sidon  founded  colonics  in 

on   tbe   Mediterranean,    extending   from  Africa.     Utfca  waa  founded  about   1170 

Aradus  on  the  Eleuthrus  to  Tyre  on  the  B.  C-,  and  in  Solomon's  time,  voyages  to 

Leontes.     Several    towns   on   the  coast,  Tarshish,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Spain, 

atilt  farther  south,  within  the  limits  of  Were  common,  from  which  we  may  have 
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oiudeaoftheertentofmePhcenicktitrads  thirteen  yean'  siege,  and  never  recovered' 
and  commerce.  Safe  and  neighboring  bar-  its  former  greatness.  Moat  of  the  inhab- 
bors  mum,  therefore,  have  been  of  impor-  bants  fled  with  their  treasures  to  the  ineu- 
tance  to  the  Sidonians.  On  this  account  lar  Tyre,  which  now  became  the  centre 
tbey  built  houses  around  a  natural  harbor,  of  tbe  commerce  of  the  world.  Itobal, 
and  erected  a  castle  (Zor)  on  a  rock.  Num-  wbo  perished  in  this  siege,  was  succeeded 
ben  gradually  settled  here,  and  if,  with  by  Baal,  wbo  was  probably  a  vassal  of 
JosepTius  and  Tragus  Pompeius,  we  be-  Babylon.  During  the  seven  years  after 
here  that  Tyre  was  built  about  1IB4,  then  his  death,  tuffHa  were  chosen  by  the 
e  must  suppose  tbat  at  this  time  it  re-  people.  The  government  was  afterwards 
'  '  " ""  mistered  by  kings  subject  to  the 
0  sovereignty, 
...„...,  ,  ,  ,  _,_C.  5551  Tyre,  at  .  r. 
1000  to  about  600  B.C.,  it  was  the  head  of  Phoenicia,  fell  under  the  Persian  yoke.  The 
the  Phoenician  confederacy,  as  Sidon  had  kings  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Mapenus  and 
previously  been.  They  had  not  power  Tetramnestus,  are  mentioned  as  the  most 
to  carry  on  foreign  wars,  and  tbey  bad  no  experienced  seamen  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
occasion  for  defence ;  they  sought  to  ex.-  at  the  battle  of  SaJamia,  about  B.  G.  481. 
tend  their  dominion  by  the  peaceful  colo  Sidon  was  ai  this  time  the  richest  city  of 
nization  of  uninhabited  countries,  and  by  Phoenicia,  and  was  at  the  bead  of  the  in- 
alliances.  We  hear  first  of  the  Tynans  surrection  against  Artaxerxes,  Mnemon 
being  engaged  in  wars  on  account  of  the  and  Ochua.  Tennes,  king  of  Sidon,  ss- 
•ttacksof  the  Asiatic  conquerors,  who  were  eisted  by  the  Greeksand  Mentor,  defeated 
allured  by  their  riches ;  these  they  carried  {B.U.361)  the  Persians;  but  Ochus,  ap- 
on  with  mercenary  troops.  About  the  peering  with  a  formidable  ferc£,  ami  the 
year  1000,  Hiram,  son  of  Abibal,  conclud-  city,  though  strongly  fortified,  having 
ed  treaties  of  commerce  and  friendship  fallen  iuto  his  hands,  by  the  treachery  of 
with  David  and  Solomon.  Ithobal,  king  Tennes,  the  Sidonians,  in  despair  (B.  C. 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  about  900  B.  C,  was  350),  burned  themselves  and  their  proper- 
the  father  of  Jezabel.  He  built  several  ty.  Other  Sidonians,  wbo  were  absent  at 
cities  in  Phoenicia,  and  peopled  Auza,  in  this  time,  rebuilt  the  city,  on  their  return. 
Africa.  To  his  son,  Badozor,  succeeded  When  Alexander  entered  Phoenicia,  after 
Mutgo  (Muttiuus  or  Mutgenusl  father  of  the  battle  of  Isbus,  the  Sidonians  (B.  C. 
Pygmalion,  Barca,  Dido  and  Anna.  Di-  333)  submitted  without  a  struggle,  and  re- 
do, on  account  of  a  dispute  with  Pygma-  ceived  for  a  king,  instead  of  Strata,  Ab- 
lion  (B.  C.  888),  fled  with  Barca  and  Anns,  dolonymus,  of  the  blood  royal,  but  then 
and  founded  Carthage,  (q.  t,  and  Dido.)  a  gardener.  After  a  siege  of  seven 
The  neighboring  island  Cyprus  must  have  months,  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians  not 
been  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  having  arrived,  Tyre,  at  length,  fell  by 
Tynans,  for  Pygmalion  here  built  Carpo-  treachery,  and  was  reduced  to  ashes  -,  part 
sia.  Tyre  must  have  subsequently  main-  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  death,  and 
tained  its  superiority  over  the  Phoenician  port  sold  for  slaves.  Alexander  rebuilt 
cities,  and  probably  abused  it,  for  we  find  tbe  city,  but  it  never  attained  its  former 
that  the  Cythcons  of  Cyprus  revolted  un-  importance.  It  afterwards  fell  under  tbo 
der  the  conduct  of  Elulteus  (about  B.  C.  dominion  of  the  Seleucidse,  as  did  Sidon 
700),  and  called  tbe  Assyrians  to  their  aid.  under  that  of  the  Macedonians.  About 
Eiulsaus,  however,  again  submitted,  and  05  B.  C,  the  Romans  look  possession  of 
Sslmsnassar  concluded  peace.  On  this,  it.  From  that  time  Phoenicia  shared  the 
Sidon,  and  many  other  Tynan  cities,  fete  of  Syria.  Tyre  wss  an  important" 
revolted  and  submitted  to  Salmanassar,  rendezvous  for  the  crusaders  (1099). 
whom  they  supplied  with  ships.  But  The  sultan  of  Egypt,  wbo  took  it  in  1223, 
the  hostile  fleet  of  sixty  vessels  was  de-  wss  soon  driven  out  by  the  Franks,  as 
stroyed  by  a  Tyrion  squadron  containing  were,  also,  the  Tartars,  in  1263,  who  had 
only  twelve,  and  tbe  Assyrians  were  made  themselves  masters  of  it  under  Hou  ■ 
obliged,  after  five  years,  to  raise  the  siege  Isku,  together  with  the'  rest  of  Syria.  It 
of  Tyre.  Thus  Tyre  remained  100  years  was  finally  subdued,  in  139%  by  the 
superior  to  the  Israelites.  In  the  mean  Egyptian  sultan,  since  which  it  has  shared 
time,  Sidon  appears  to  have  again  risen,  the  fate  of  the  ruling  country.  The  l'hee- 
nnd  to  have  become  independent  of  Tyre,  nicians  are  more  important  when  consid- 
The  alliance  with  Zcdekiah  against  Neb-  ered  in  reference  to  their  commerce,  navi- 
uc bad nexzar  proved  fetal  to  them.  Sidon  gallon  and  man u fact u res,  than  in  respect 
was  destroyed;  Tyre  was  token,  after  n  of  the  events  of  their  history.    Compelled 
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by  the  unfruitfitlness  of  their  soil,  they  sacrifices.  Their  chief  god  nil  called  by 
early  betook  themselves  to  the  sea  as  pi-  the  Greeks  Crxmoi  (Saturn),  by  the  Be- 
rates, and  they  gradually  extended  their  brews  Baal  or  Bel,  also  Adonit  (Lord), 
voyages  to  the  remotest  countries.  They  whose  worship  spread  into  Greece  and 
bartered  the  productions  of  ooe  country  Egypt  (Osiris).  Their  principal  goddess 
for  those  of  another.  They  discovered  was  Baaltis  (l*is),  or  Astarte,  or  Astaroih, 
the  manufacture  of  gloss,  wool  and  pur-  called  by  the  Greeks  Apkrodili  (Venue).  < 
pie,  and  executed  all  kinds  of  mechanical  In  Tyre,  Melcarth  (Hercules!  was  wor- 
works.  Their  situation  would  lead  the  shipped  as  a  local  deity,  and  his  worship 
Phoenicians  to  trade  particularly  in  the  extended  thence  to  other  countries.  The 
Mediterranean.  Cyprus  wag  their  nearest  Phoenicians  likewise  worshipped  the  Ca- 
landiug-placc ;  thence  they  extended  their  biri.  The  character  of  this  commercial 
voyages  to  Greece  and  the  Grecian  islands,  people  was  not  very  high  among  the  an- 
In  Rhodes  and  Crete  they  established  cients. — For  further  information  rtspect- 
citlonita.  But  when  the  Greeks  them-  ing  Phoenicia,  see  Heeren's  works  (elev- 
selves  became  a  powerful  and  cotnmer-  euth  volume,  1624). 
rial  people,  the  Phoenicians  turned  to  the  Pmxitix ;  a  Greek  coin,  lately  intro- 
nortbern  coasts  of  Africa.  Here,  as  in  duced,  and  equal  to  the  sixth  part  of  a 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  they  founded  colo-  dollar. 

nies,  by  lueana  of  which  they  traded  to        Phoenix;   a  wonderful  Egyptian  bird, 

the  interior  of  Africa,  and   with   which  shout  the  size  of  en  eagle,  with  plumage 

they   always  continued   on   good   terms,  partly  red,  and  partly  golden.     This  bint 

But  their  trade  to  Spain  was  the  most  im-  is  said   to  come  from  Arabia  to  Egypt, 

portant.     Here  they  found  gold,  iron,  si  I-  every  500  years,  atthe  death  of  bia  parent, 

ver,  tin  and  lead.   -The  preserved  fruits  bringing  the  body  with  him,  embalmed 

of  the  south  were  an  important  article  of  in  myrrh,  to  the  temple  of  the  sun,  where 

commerce.     Gades  (Cadiz),  the  most  eel-  he  buries  it.   Accordingto  others,  when  he 

ebrated  of  their  colonies,  was  the  limit  of  finds  himself  near  his  end,  he  prepares  a 

the  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  nest  of  myrrh,  and   precious  herbs,    in 

beginning  of  the  more  distant  voyages  in  which  he  burns  himself:  but  from  his 

the   Atlantic.     They  sailed  northerly   to  ashes  he  revives  in  the  freshness  of  youth, 

the  ■Caasiterides,  Tin  .islands   (the  Scilly  Prom  late  mythological  researches,  it  is 

isles  and  Britain),  and  into  the  North  sea,  conjectured  thai  the  phamix  is  a  symbol 

as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.     On  of  a   period  of  500  years,  of  which  the 

the,  western   coast  of  Lybia  they   must  conclusion  was  celebrated   by  a  solemn 

have  visited  and  peopled  the  island  of  sacrifice,  in  which  the  fbrure  of  a  bird  was 

Madeira  and  the  Fortunate  islands  (Cana-  burnt.     His  restoring  his  youth  signifies 

ries).     Their  trade  to  Ophir,  on  the  Ara-  that  the  new  springs  from  the  old.   Every 

bian  gulf,  and  on  the  Persian  gulf  perhaps  thing  which  more  than  sixty  authors  have 

as  far  as  Ceylon,  was  Less  important  and  related  of  this  bird — Strabo,  Lucian,  Pliny, 

of  shorter  duration.     Their  circttmnaviga-  Plutarch,  Herodotus,  and  others,  and  all 

lion  of  Africa  is  uncertain.     They  traded  the  researches  of  the  French  and  Italians 

also  in  goods  brought  to  them  in  caravans  —may  be  found  in  Ant  Metml'a  work  Le 

from  the  interior  of  Asia  and  Africa.     For  Phimx,    on    FOueav     du   SoUit   (Paris, 

a  long   time  their  trade  was  entirely  by  1824). 

barter  ;  .for  the  Numidians,  not  the  Phre-  Phonetic  (from  *->'■,  I  speak);  a  term 
nicians,  are  considered  to  have  stamped  applied  to  written  characters  which  repre- 
the  first  coins.  They  invented,  or  at  least  sent  sounds,  as  n,  ft,  in  contradistinction  to 
improved,  ship-building.  They  used  rud-  ideographic  characters,  which  express 
ders  and  sails,  and  followed,  by  night,  the  ideas ;  e.  g.  the  Chinese  signs  of  a  hand 
course  of  the  stars.  The  invention  of  let-  and  a  skin,  to  signify  la  rmcr. — (For  fur- 
ten  and  arithmetic  has  been  attributed  ther  information  on  this  subject,  see  the 
to  them,  end  they  probably  had  consider-  articles  Hieroglyphics,  Chinese  Language, 
able  astronomical  and  mechanical  knowl-  and  Writing  ;  Bee  also  Philology,  and  Pa- 
edge.     On  the  other  hand,  poetry  and  the  laiquc.) 

higher   brooches   of  mental   cultivation        Phobologt.    (See  Philology.) 
were  not  pursued  by  them.   Ofiheirwrit-         Phorcus,  or  Phobcis;  son  ofPontus 

ings  nothing  is  preserved  to  us.      Their  sndTerra,  or,accordmgto  others,  of  Nep- 

languoge  belongs  to  the  Canaanite  branch  tune   ami   the  nymph   Theaea,   was  the 

of  the  Semitic  family,  and  is  little  under-  father  of  mnnyseu-monsters;  for  instance, 

Rood.      Their   religion   was  polytheism,  the  Gorgoiis,  and  the  Hesperian  dragon  ; 

with  the  worship  of  images,  and  human  according  to   some,  also  of   Scylla  and 
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Thoosa,  whom  his  taster  Ceto  bore  to  dial  of  a  watch,  and  make  its  figures  legi- 
him.  bk.  It  will,  indeed,  after  a  while,  cease  to 
Phosphors  a  cekce  ia  the  property  shine;  but  if  we  keep  the  powder  id  a  well 
which  certain  bodies  possess  of  becoming  corked  phial,  a  new  exposure  to  the  sun'a 
luminous  without  undergoing  combustion,  light  will  restore  the  phosphorescent  qual- 
as  when  we  rub  or  heat  [hem,  or  in  con-  ity.  When  the  electric  discharge  ia  trans- 
sequence  of  the  action  of  the  living  prin-  mined  along  the  surfaces  of  certain  bodies, 
ciple  or  of  decomposition.  Two  pieces  or  a  little  above  them,  a  somewhat  durable 
of  quartz  emit  light  on  being  rubbed  to-  phosphorescence  ia  produced.  Sulphate 
gethcr.  Light  is  seen  in  breaking  lumps  of  barytes  gives  a  bright  green  light,  ace- 
of  sugar.  A  variety  of  blende  (sulphuret  tate  of  potash  a  brilliant  green  light,  and 
of  zinc),  on  being  scratched  with  a  knife,  rock  crystal,  a  red  and  then  white  light. 
emits  a  fine  yellow  light  In  the  year  Temperature  has  a  marked  effect  on  the 
1663,  Mr.  Boyle  observed,  that  the  dia-  emission  of  light  by  these  bodies.  When 
mond,  when  slightly  heated,  rubbed,  or  they  are  shining,  the  luminous  appearance 
compressed,  emitted  alight  almost  equal  ceases  if  they  are  exposed  to  the  cold  of  a 
to  that  of  the  glow-worm.  The  most  freezing  mixture.  It  becomes  more  vivid 
complete  account  we  possess  of  the  phos-  by  applying  heat ;  and  if  it  has  ceased,  it 
"uorescence  of  minerals  is  that  furnished  may  be  renewed  by  applying  a  stronger 
,  doctor  Brewster.  He  obtained  his  re-  heat,  so  that  a  piece  of  any  solar  phoe- 
sults  by  placing  fragments  of  the  bodies  phorus,  which  has  apparently  lost  its  pow- 
examined  upon  a  thick  mass  of  iron  heat-  er,  may  by  heat  be  again  made  to  shine, 
ed  a  little  below  reduces,  or  introducing  Some  of  the  phosphorescent  bodies,  just 
them  into  a  pistol  barrel  similarly  heated,  mentioned,  after  their  luininousness  is 
The  following  table  presents  some  of  his  over,  upon  partially  heated  iron,  yield  on 
results  : —  fusion  a  very  vivid  light.  Lime  is  the 
A-auif  ike  J6»-  (Wtn/AiJfa-  Oi»>  V  lit  substance  possessing  this  property  in  the 
•n*-  «*•-  '•?*■  most  remarkable  degree.  If  a  piece  of 
FliUOf'P"-           P™5o              g^E  calcareous  spar  is  placed  on  charcoal  be- 

'         iiuiii  white      blue.  ">•* lne  compound  blow-pipe,  it  emits  a 

,'  while,         '      white  sparks.  light  so  vivid  and  white  that  it  can  scarce- 

CBlcareom  ipaj,  transparent,       yellowuh.  ]y  be  looked  Upon,  •  The  following  fluids 

Apaiiw,  )jtak|   ..  y6*1"'     „  have  been  found  by  doctor  Brewster  to  be 

h3ES>     5&2T     "**£■"■  jtoptafyM  *o  vmi  -m.  *m 

Topai.  white  &  bluish,  bluish.  of  heated  iron:  Albumen  (white  of  an 
Rubellite,  rudJish,  scailci.  egg)  diluted  in  water,  isinglass  in  solution, 
Peialite,  reddi.h  white,  brleht  blue,  saliva,  soap  and  Water,  solution  of  rbu- 
Asmum,  durkbro™,  reddish  yellow,  barb,  do.  of  common  salt,  do.of  nitre,  tol- 
The  phosphorescence  of  anatase  is  entirely  low  (the  phosphorescence  of  which  may 
different  from  that  of  the  other  minerals.  It  be  observed  when  a  candle  is  extinguish- 
appeara  suddenly  like  a  flame,  and  is  soon  ed  in  a  dark  room),  alcohol,  oil  of  dill-seeds 
over.  Certain  varieties  of  fluor  require  no  and  oil  of  olives.  Several  cryptogsmous 
mom  heat  than  that  of  the  hand  to  occa-  plana  have  been  observed  to  be  luminous 
stoii  the  emission  of  light.  The  phosphoric  in  the  dark.  The  Rhixomorpha  plioipho- 
light  of  minerals  has  the  same  properties  rtut  found  in  the  mines  of  Hesse  exhibits 
as  the  direct  light  of  the  sun.  The  fore-  light  when  the  extremities  of  the  plant 
going  are  instances  in  which  it  was  not  are  broken.  Other  species  of  Rhizomor- 
necessary  to  expose  the  bodies  to  the  light  pha  have  also  appeared  phosphorescent  to 
previous  to  their  exhibiting  phosphores-,  the  miners.  But  marine  animals  are  the  ■ 
cence.  Certain  artificial  compounds  emit  most  remarkable  for  this  property ;  end  to 
light  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  ex-  them  is  now  fairly  attributed  tlie  once 
traiieoua  light.  The  most  powerful  of  mysterious  phosphorescence  of  the  ocean, 
these  is  the  compound  called  Canton's  This  phenomenon  is  occasionally  ohserr- 
phosphoru*.  It  is  formed  by  mixing  three  able  every  where  at  sea;  but  it  is  in  warm- 
parts  of  calcined  oyster-shells  in  powder,  er  regions  and  more  southern  latitudes, 
with  one  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  mm-  that  it  attaina  its  greatest  degree  of  bril- 
ming  the  mixture  into  a  crucible,  and  liancy  and  beauty.  In  these  parts  it  has 
igniting  it  for  half  an  hour.  The  bright  been  thus  described  by  a  scientific  ob- 
parts  will,  on  exposure  to  the  sun-beam,  or  server: — "At  one  time,  die  evening  serene 
to  the  common  day-light,  or  to  an  elec-  and  delightful,  a  pleasant  breeze  just  £11- 
trical  explosion,  acquire  the  property  of  iug  the  sails,  and  the  bow  of  the  vessel 
shining  in  the  dark,  so  as  to  illuminate  the  throwing  the  water  to  each  side,   as  it 
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gracefully  putt  the  yielding  wares,  all  Phosphorps  whs  discovered  by  Brandt 
round  the  ship,  fur  as  llie  eye  can  reach,  in  Ilita),  though  there  are  some  reasons  for 
may  be  seen  innumerable  bright  spots  of  believing  that  the  alchemists  of  an  earlier 
light  ruing  to  the  surface,  and  again  die-  period  were  also  acquainted  with  this  sub- 
appearing,  like  a  host  of  small  Ran  stance.  Brandt  kepi  his  procesw  secret  for 
dancing  and  sparkling  on  the  bosom  of  the  some  time.  Kunckel,  another  German 
sea.  At  another  time,  the  night  dark  and  chemist,  knowing  only  that  Brandt  had 
lowering,  a  fresh  breeze  urging  the  ship  procured  it  from  urine,  enured  on  the  in- 
rapidly  onwards  through  her  pathless  vestigation,  and  succeeded  in  discovering 
track,  upon  looking  over  the  stern,  in  ad-  the  process.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  England,  also 
dition  to  the  srnall«r  specks  just  now  men-  discovered  it,  and  Godfrey  Hankwitz,  a 
liooed,  large  globes  of  living  fire  may  be  inan  who  wns  taught  the  process  by  Boyle, 
aoen  wheeling  and  dancing  in  the  smooth  sold  it  for  many jreors,  at  a  high  price,  in 
water  in  the  wake  of  the  rudder;  now,  at  London.  In  17fifl,  Ghau,  a  pupil  of 
a  great  depth  shining  through  the  water,  Scbeele  of  Sweden,  having  discovered 
then  rising  rapidly  to  the  surface,  they  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  the  basis  of 
may  be  seen,  aa  they  reach  the  top  of  the  bones,  invented  the  process  now  generally 
wave,  flashing  a  bright  spark  of  light,  suf-  followed.  Iris  as  follows: — 100  parts  of 
ficient  almost  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  be-  burnt  bones  in  powder  are  to  be  mixed 
holder  ;  and  now,  again,  they  may  be  with  40  porta  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  they 
traced  floating  majestically  along,  till  they  are  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in  contact  for 
gradually  disappear  in  the  darkness  of  the  two  days,  the  mixture  being  frequently 
water  in  the  distance.  At  other  times,  stirred.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  poured 
again,  when  light  rain  is  failing,  or  per-  upon  a  filtre  of  cloth,  and  the  liquor  that 
huua  previously  to  the  rain  coming  on,  posses  through  is  to  be  added  to  a  nitrous 
when  a  light  nimbose  cloud  is  overspread-  solution  of  lead  ;  a  white  powder  will  be 
ing  the  sky,  upon  the  water  being  agitated  formed  ;  this  must  be  mixed  with  about 
by  the  ship  passiiig  through  it,  or  curled  one  fifth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal  powder, 
up  by  a  rope  towing  overboard  in  a  bight,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  red  beat  in  a  po*- 
a  beautiful,  general  luminousuess  is  dif-  celain  retort,  the  beak  of  which  is  plunged 
fused  all  around,  bright  enough  to  illu-  in  water ;  much  gaseous  matter  will  come 
initiate  the  whole  ship's  side,  and  the  lower  over,  some  of  which  will  inflame  sponta- 
large  sails  which  may  be  set  at  the  time ;  neouely,  and  at  length  a  substance  will 
and  it  is.no  unusual  occurrence  to  have  drop  out  of  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and 
this  appearance  so  bright,  that  a  person  congeal  under  the  water,  which  is  phos- 
with  Utile  difficulty,  and  near  the  surface  phorus.  It  may  be  purified  by  melting  it 
of  the  water,  might  be  enabled  to  read."  in  water,  and  passing  it  under  water 
That  all  this  light  is  afforded  by  little  through  chamois  leather.  It  ia  semitrans- 
animalcules  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  parent,  and  of  a  white,  or  yellowish- white 
room  for  doubt;  for  they  have  been  caught  color  ;  it  is  as  soft  as  wax  ;  insoluble  in 
in  the  very  act  of  giving  out  the  luminous  water  ;  specific  gravity,  1.77.  It  melts  at 
appearance,  and  in  vast  numbers ;  and  in  the  temperature  of  90°  Fabr,  and  boils  at 
every  instance  where  the  water  has  been  550°.  When  phosphorus  is  exposed  Co 
properly  examined  when  luminous,  they  air  at  common  temperatures,  it  emits  a 
nave  been  seen  in  great  quantities ;  while,  white  smoke,  which  appears  luminous  in 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  water  has  not  the  dark.  This  depends  upon  its  corn- 
been  luminous,  they  have  not  been  visible,  bining  with  oxygen,  and  forming  an  acid 
They  have  been  described  and  figured  by  which  unites  with  the  aqueous  vapor  in 
naturalists,  who  have  studied  them  by  the  the  atmosphere,  and  they  toll  down 
aid  of  powerful  microscopes;  and  they  in  the  fluid  form.  When  phosphorus 
are  found  to  belong  to  the  molluscs,  the  is  heated  to  about  148s,  it  takes  fire, 
vermes,  the  Crustacea  and  the  zoophytes,  and  burns  with  intense  brilliancy,  throw- 
Light  is  also  emitted  from  certain  laud  in-  ing  off  dense  white  smoke,  which  ia 
sects,  aa  from  the  lightning-bug  and  the  a  strong  acid,  that  soon  becomes  liquid 
glow-worm.  A  kind  of  phosphorescence,  by  taking  moisture  from  the  air.  It 
still  different,  is  that  observed  in  decompos-  forms  three  acids  by  combining  with 
ing  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  It  appears  oxygen.  When  it  is  inflamed  in  oxy- 
during  the  putrefaction  of  fishes,  especially,  gen  gaa  over  mercury,  and  the  white 
but  has  been  observed  also  from  the  flesh  substance  produced  strongly  heated, 
of  quadrupeds.  Our  woods  during  au-  die  oxygen  being  in  excess,  for  every 
tutnn  frequently  exhibit  D  high  degree  of  grain  of  phosphorus  burnt,  four  and  a  half 
luminousness  in  light  rotten  wood.  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  are  absorbed. 
vol.  x.               10 
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i  with  any  sub- 

_™     ..  ..,. _. , e  which,  by  a  resulting  affinity,  sli all 

is  not  volatile,  even  at  a  white  heat  Its  enable  it  to  decompose  water.  Thup,  if 
taste  is  intensely  acid.  It  acta  upon  and  one  part  of  phosphorus  is  heated  with  ten 
corrodes  glass,  and  unites  with  alkalies  and  or  twelve  of  a  solution  of  potash,  the 
oxides.  When  phosphorus  is  healed  in  alkali  exerts  this  operation,— die  water 
highly  rarefied  air,  three  products  result ;  present  is  decomposed,  its  oxygon  corn- 
one  is  phosphoric  acid,  Another  is  an  easily  bines  with   one  proportion  of  the  phos- 

'                               : awhile  phorus,   forming  phosphoric  acid,  which 

unites  whh  the  potash  ;  the  hydrogen  of 
the  decomposed  water  combines  with 
another  portion  of  the  phosphorus,  pro- 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  pos-  ducing  phoephureted  hydrogen.  Or 
sessed  of  acid  properties.  It  contains  less  lime  may  be  substituted  for  potaah.  The 
oxygen  than  the  phosphoric  acid ;  for  it  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  gas  is 
hums  and  becomes  fixed  when  heated  in  its  high  inflammability,  in  consequence 
the  air.  It  is  phosphorous  acid.  The  of  which  it  takes  fire  whenever  it  is  pre- 
third  substance  requires  less  oxygen  than  sented  to  the  atmosphere.  It  cannot  with 
phosphorus  to  convert  it  into  phosphoric  safety  be  mixed  with  sir  in  any  quantity, 
acid,  and  is  regarded  as  an  oxide  of  phot-  from  the  violent  detonation  that  would 
phorus.  Phosphorus  bums  in  chlorine  ensue,  and  it  is  therefore  allowed  to  hum 
gas,  and  unites  with  it  in  two  proportions,  as  it  escapes  from  the  water,  in  which 
the  one  of  which  contains  twice  as  much  the  beak  of  the  retort  containing  the  ma- 
chlorine  as  the  other.  When  these  are  tennis  producing  it  is  immersed.  Tha 
thrown  into  water,  the  chloride  is  resolved  products  of  its  combustion,  as  it  escapes 
into  muriatic  and  phosphorous  acids,  the  from  the  retort  into  the  air,  are  phosphorous 
fai-chloride  into  muriatic  and  phosphoric  acid  and  watery  vapor,  which  present  at 
acids.  Iodine  also  acts  upon  phosphorus  at  their  formation  a  very  singular  appear- 
common  temperatures.  It  forms  with  ance :  the  bubble  of  gas,  as  it  escapes 
sulphur  compounds  more  inflammable  and  inflames,  expands  into  a  horizontal 
than  pure  phosphorus.  It  is  soluble  in  ring  of  light  white  vapor,  which  enlarges 
alcohol,  ether,  and  the  expressed  or  vola-  in  diameter  as  it  rises  until  it  breaks ;  this 
tile  oils,  especially  by  the  aid  of  a  little  is  phosphorous  acid,  wailed  by  the  aqiie- 
hear.     The  solutions  m  "'''•  "—  '■■—;-'—-=     —  ■-» — -  ■■"■>  ■ ~>  '*•'- '■"■■«  "■ 


when    exposed   to   the  air.    The  com-    the  e. 

pounds  formed  by  phosphoric  acid  with  It  is  supposed  that  many  of  those  lights 
the  alkalies,  earths  and  metallic  oxides,  are  which  are  said  to  have  been  seen  at  night 
called  the  phosphates.  Phosphates  of  a!-  around  burying- ground  a,  and  other  places, 
kaliesare  partially  decomposed  by  heating  when  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are 
with  charcoal  :  phosphate  of  ammonia  is  undergoing  decomrioeition,  arise,  in  part 
decomposed  by  heat  alone.  The  phos-  at  least,  from  phosphorated  hydrogen.  Bi- 
phates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  not  de-  kydmrtt  of  phosphorus  is  a  second  corn- 
composed  when  heated  with  charcoal,  pound  of  hydrogen  with  phosphorus,  ob- 
Before  the  blow-pipe  both  alkaline  and  rained  when  solid  phosphorous  acid  is 
earthy  phosphates  melt  into  a  vitreous,  heated  out  of  contact  with  the  air:  the 
transparent  globule.  They  are  soluble  in  oxygen  of  the  water  of  crystallization  pres- 
nitric  acid  without  effervescence,  and  ent  converts  part  of  the  phosphorous  acid 
precipitate  from  that  solution  by  lime-  into  the  phosphoric,  while  the  hydrogen, 
water  or  ammonia.  Sulphuric  acid  de-  uniting  with  a  small  proportion  of  phos- 
composcs  them,  and  separates  the  phos-  phonis,  forms  this  gas.  It  is  not  spontane- 
phoric  acid.  The  alkaline  phosphates  are  ously  inflammable,  but  detonates  when 
soluble  and  crystal lizable  ;  the  earthy  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  and  heated  to 
ones  are  insoluble.  The  phosphites  are  3)2°.  Phosphorus  is  employed  in  the  am 
distinguished  from  the  phosphates  by  for  the  construction  of  fire-matches,  and  Ibr 
appearing  luminous  when  heated  before  the  preparation  of  phosphoric  acid.  Itsuse 
die  blow-pipe,  and  by  affording,  on  dis-  in  medicine  has  been  attempted,  but  its 
filiation,  a  small  quantity  of  phospho-  violence  is  too  great  to  be  employed  with 
rus.  They  become  phosphates  on  ex-  safety.  The  phosphates  are  employed  as 
poaure  to  the  air  for  a  little  time.  Phot-  fluxes,  and  in  the  composition  of  pastes  for 
phiatted  hydrogen.    This  interesting  com-  the  imitation  of  gi 


pound  of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  ex- 
ists  in  the  elastic  form,  and  is  obtained 
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ninth  century,  for  the  brilliancy  of  bia  tal-  into  which  is  put  some  liquid.  The  mo- 
enta  and  the  depth  of  his  erudition.  He  tion  of  the  liquor,  which  is  sulphuric  acid, 
was  ■  native  of  Constantinople, and  origi-  tinged  red  with  carmine,  is  measured  by 
nally  distinguished  himself  by  hie  learn-  means  of  a  graduation;  the  zero  is  situated 
ing  and  ability  as  a  layman ;  but,  on  the  towards  the  top  of  the  branch  that  is  ter- 
expulsion  of  the  patriarch  Ignatius,  by  minated  by  the  enamelled  ball.  Tbe  use 
Bardas,  was  consecrated  to  the  vacant  of  this  instrument  is  founded  upon  the 
see,  858.  During  the  succeeding  ten  principle  that,  when  the  light  is  absorbed 
years,  a  controversy  was  carried  on  with  by  a  body,  it  produces  a  beat  proportional 
much  acrimony  between  biin  and  the  to  the  quantity  of  absorption.  When  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  each  party  excommuni-  instrument  is  exposed  to  the  solar  rays, 
eating  and  anathematizing  the  other  ;  the  those  rays  that  are  absorbed1  by  the  dark 
consequence  of  which  was  tbe  complete  color  beat  the  interior  air,  which  causes 
separation,  of  the  eastern  and  western  the  liquor  to  descend,  at  first  with  rapidity, 
churches.  Bardas,  his  patron,  being  at  in  the  corresponding  branch.  But,  as  a  - 
length  taken  off  try  his  nephew  and  asso-  part  of  the  heat  which  had  introduced 
ciateintbeempire,Michae(theThird,that  itself  by  means  of  the  absorption  is  dissi- 
prince  was  in  his  turn  assassinated  by  Ba-  paled  by  the  radiation,  and  as  the  differ- 
silius,  the  Macedonian,  who  then  ascended  ence  between  tbe  quantity  of  heat  lost  and 
the  throne  in  866.  But  Photius,  denouncing  that  of  tbe  heat  acquired  goes  on  dimin- 
bim  for  the  murder,  was  in  the  following  ishing,  there  will  be  a  point  where,  these 
year  removed,  to  make  way  for  the  resto-  two  quantities  having  become  equal,  the 
ration  of  his  old  enemy  Ignatius,  and  was  instrument  will  be  stationary,  and  the  in- 
forced  to  retire  into  banishment.  On  the  tensity  of  the  incident  light  is  then  esti- 
death  of  that  patriarch  in  678,  Photius,  by  mated  by  the  number  of  degrees  which 
a  nattering  exposition  of  a  forged  docu-  the  liquor  has  run  over, 
ment  respecting  the  genealogy  of  the  em-  Phrat.  (See  Euphrates.) 
peror,  acquired  his  favor,  and,  being  re-  Phrenoloot  (from  &>w,  mind,  and 
.stored,  maintained  himself  in  the  pntri-  **j-m,  science) ;  also  called  cramalogy  ;  the 
arclial  chair  during  the  remainder  of  that  doctrine  first  sysieti.aticelly  exhibited  by 
reign;  but  was  at  length  accused,  on  in-  doctor  Gall,  of  the  formation  and  func- 
sumcient  grounds,  of  conspiring  against  lions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  panic  u- 
tbe  new  sovereign,  Leo  the  Philosopher,  ku-lyof  that  portion  of  it  which  is  enclosed 
who  sent  him,  in  686,  into  confinement  in  in  tbe  skull,  and  composes  what  is  called 
an  Armenian  monastery,  where  he  died  in  the  train :  hence  the  name  crarnology, 
891.  This  learned  and  intriguing  prelate  from  ipa>f»,  the  skull,  and  Asytt,  science, 
was  tbe  author  of  a  Bibtiotlieca,  contain-  To  give  another  definition,  "phrenology 
ing  an.  examination  of  380  writers ;  the  treats  of  tbe  faculties  of  tbe  human  mind, 
best  edition  is  that  of  Bekker,  a  French  and  of  tbe  organs  by  means  of  which  they 
translation  from  which  was  announced  manifest  themselves;  but  it  does  not  ena- 
iu  1831,  in  six  volumes,  octavo ;  of  the  ble  us  to  predict  actions."  The  origin  of 
JVbmocanon,  a  digest  of  the  ecclesiastical  this  branch  of  physiology  has  been  touch- 
laws,  acts  of  councils,  &c,  under  fourteen  ed  upon  in  the  account  of  its  author.  (See 
heads;  a  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Language;  Gall.)  He  published  his  observations  in 
and  numerous  epistles.  Of  the  BtMio-  a  work  enutled  Jinalom.it  et  Phyiiolmt 
Iheca  there  are  two  other  editions,  that  du  SytUmc  ntrvna  en  giniral  el  du  Ctr- 
of  Vienna,  1601,  and  that  of  Rouen,  folio,  wou  en  parliaUicr  (Paris,  J801  et  acq,  4 to.), 
1653.  Of  the  Lexicon,  printed  at  Leipsic  and  illustrated  them  by  numerous  en- 
in  1806  (edited  by  Hermann),  there  is  a  gravings  in  folio.    The  chief  points  of  his 


n  appeared  in  one  that  organ  of  the  body  by  which  the  mind 

folio  volume,  iu  1651.  of  man  exerts  its  activity.    It  is,  however, 

Photometer;  an  instrument  intended  not  active  in  all  its  parts  in  every  act  of 

to  indicate  the  different  quantities  of  light,  thinking ;  but,  as  every  sense,  every  organ 

as  in  a  cloudy  or  bright  day,  or  ■between  of  motion,  and,  in  general,  every  function 

bodies  illuminated   in   different  degrees,  of  ihe  body,  has  a  particular  nerve,  or  set 

In  Leslie's  photometer,  the  essential  part  of  nerves,  as  its  instrument,  so  every  ope- 

is  a  glass  tube,  like  a  reversed  siphon,  ration  of  the   mind  essentially  different 

whose  two  branches  should  be  equal  in  from  tbe  others  has  a  separate  pan  of  the 

height,  and  terminated  by  bolls  of  equal  brain  for  its  organ,  which  is  indispensable 

diameter :   one  of  the  balls  is  of  black  to  it.     The  strength  and  size  of  the  nerve 

enamel,  and  the  other  of  common  glass,  are  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  action 
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belonging  to  thil  organ.    The  nerve  of  the  connexion  with  the  maintenance  of  the 

trunk  of  the  elephant  has  the  strength  of  a  vitul  energy),  are  situated  towards  tho  hose 

child's  arm.    Man's  brain  is  more  complex  of  the  skull;  but,  when  the  brain  become* 

than  that  of  an  y  other  member  of  the  whole  nobler  by  the  addition  of  organs  of  more 

animal  creation.      It  not  only  unites  all  elevated  faculties,  these  additional  organs 

those  organs  which  are  found  singly  in  are  found  towards  the  upper  and  outer 

the  brains  of  other  animals,  but  has  also  pans  of  the  skull.     In  a  similar  way,  the 

others  which  are  not  found  in  them.    The  increase  of  some  parts  of  the  brain  allows 

skulls  of  men  exhibit  great  varieties,  as  itself  by  prominence    beyond  the  others, 

well  in  the  quantity  of  the  brain  as  in  the  The  skull  itself  is  in  a  ■passive  state,  that  is, 

elevation  of  certain  points;  and  observa-  its  form  is  determined  by  the  surface  of 

tion  teaches  that  the  better  sort  of  heads  the  brain,  and  does  not  press  on  the  brain, 

are  distinguished,  if  uot  by  a  greater  cir-  if  in  a  healthy  or  natural  condition ;  for 

_....  -_ ,B  0f  tne  wi)Q,|e  skull,  yet  by  the  the  brain  exists  even  in  the  fcetus,  before 

:e  of  peculiar  elevations,  that  is,  the  formntion  of  the  skull.  It  is  then  only 
,  a  greater  mass  of  brain  at  those  points,  surrounded  by  tbe  bard  membrane  called 
In  youth,  the  period  of  dsvelopcment,  and  the  dura  mater,  which  has  to  form  and  to 
tbe  time  of  the  formntion  of  the  disposi-  nourish  theskull.  The  bones  of  the  skull 
lions,  the  whole  bruin  has  a  tendency  consist,  in  adults,  of  two  lamina;,  between 
towards  expansion.  If  the  upper  part  of  which  lies  a  marrowy  diploe.  Never- 
n  young  skull  is  taken  off,  tbe  brain  forces  theless,  the  two  iamina?  are  every  where 
itself  out,  and  cannot  be  pressed  lack  into  parallel  with  each  other,  except  at  a  few 
the  same  space  by  replacing  the  part  of  points.  Accurate  and  continued  obeerva- 
the  skull:  with  an  old  skull,  precisely  the  tion  and  comparison  of  men,  says  the 
contrary  is  observable.  The  functions  of  phrenologist,  have  shown  that  particular 
certain  parts  of  the  brain  are  different  elevations  of  tbe  skull  allow  us  to  infer  a 
from  each  other,  and  independent  of  each  great  develnpement  of  the  dispositions  or 
other,  and  those  ports  of  the  skull  which  faculties  belonging  to  the  organs  under 
cover  them  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  these  protuberances,  but  that,  where  all 
forms.  The  brain  is  a  convolution  of  or-  tbe  functions  are  developed  harmonious- 
garts.  The  point  of  union  of  all  the  nerves  ly  (as  in  Wit-land's  head],  theskull  forms 
must  be  considered  to  be  where  the  spi-  no  abrupt  elevations,  but  an  even  arch. 
rial  marrow'  and  the  brain  join  in  the  neck  The  observation  of  men  in  different  siiun- 
at  a  spot,  by  pressure  on  which  any  animal  lions,  and  with  peculiar  dispositions  and 
possessing  a  brain  is  easily  killed.  Part  faculties,  and  of  the  skulls  of  such  indi- 
of  the  nervous  substance  descends  as  spi-  viduals,anatomico-physiokigical  investiga- 
nal  marrow,  gives  out  nerves  to  all  the  or-  bona  of  the  brain,  and  particularly  corn- 
gang  of  the  body,  and  is  distributed  at  last  parative  anatomy,  with  particular  refer- 
entirely  into  nervous  ramifications.  The  ence  to  the  disposition  or  faculty  by  which 
second  part  ascends  into  the  cavity  of  the  particular  animals  are  distinguished,  and 
skull,  gives  out  branches  to  tbe  cerebel-  to  the  peculiar  character  of  their  skulls; 
lum,  and  diffuses  itself  in  the  forms  of  rays,  pathological  observations  of  persons  suf- 
through  the  whole  mass  of  the  cerebrum,  feting  in  tbe  brain  or  the  mind,  as  of  ere- 
or  rather  composes  it,  leaving,  however,  tins,  idiots,  insane  persons,  or  persons 
in  four  places  empty  spaces  {the  ventri-  whose  brains  have  been  injured  by  ex  ter- 
ries). The  variety  of  functions  is  ex-  nal  violence,  experiments  with  animals 
pressed  by  an  equally  great  variety  in  (not  un frequently  cruel  ones),  by  wound- 
form  and  color.  Tbe  organs  of  the  brain  mg  or  destroying  certain  parts  of  the  brain, 
are'  double.  The  whole  mass  of  brain  &c,  furnish  the  facts  on  which  pbrenolo- 
inay  he  divided  into  two  equal  hemi-  gy  reals.  By  means  of  such  observations, 
spheres,  and  singleness  takes  place  only  Call  considered  that  be  had  found  the 
where  those  organs  are  supposed  to  exist,  parts  of  the  brain  belonging  to  several 
which  seem  to  be  destined  to  unite  all  the  faculties  and  dispositions.  These,  as  far 
activities  in  a  common  consciousness:  as  they  can  be  discovered  by  observation 
hence,  if  an  organ  in  one  part  is  deficient,  of  the  exterior  of  the  skull,  are,  of  course, 
me  other  part  may  still  be  active ;  so  that  only  such  as  are  situated  towards  the  sur- 
the  function  belonging  to  them  may  still  face  of  the  brain:  a  number  of  others,  sit- 
be  performed;  as  one  kidney  may  be  uated  deeper.ond  towards  the  centre,  may, 
wanting  without  a  total  suppression  of  the  indeed,  be  conjectured  at  present,  but  con 
secretion  of  urine.  Those  organs  which  only  be  ascertained  by  continued  study, 
are  found  in  all  animals  provided  with  a  Whatever  may  be  tbe  opinion  respecting 
brain  (such  as  have  the  most  immediate  phrenology,  it  is  certain  that  the  observa- 
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lions  of  Gall,  and  other  phrenologists,  are  certain  objects,  animate  end  inanimate.  5. 
highly  remarkable ;  and  Gail's  idea  is  not,  Combativtnes*,  at  the  inferior  and  mastoid 
as  some  have  averted,  immoral,  and  angleofthe  parietal  bone.  It  producescour- 
fbunded  on  materialism.  Prom  times  age,  and  propensity  to  attack.  G.  Dtttruc- 
im  memorial,  it  bos  been  known  that  men  Oneness,  immediately  above,and  extending 
are  born,  not  only  with  different  faculties  a  little  backwards  and  forwards  from  the 
of  intellect,  but  also  with  different  moral  externa]  opening  of  the  ear,  and  cor- 
dispositiona,  which  is  true  both  of  single  responding  to  the  squamous  plate  of  the 
individuals,  and  of  whole  nations,  and  the  temporal  bone.  7.  Constructiceness,  at 
phrenologist  only  strives  to  find  the  organ-  that  part  of  (he  frontal  bone  immediately 
ic  cause  of  these  differences,  which  is  as  above  the  spheno  temporal  suture.  8.  Jk- 
innocent  a*  to  ascribe  peculiar  dispositions  quisitiveness,  at  the  anterior  inferior  angle 
to  the  influence  of  climate.  Thephrenol-  of  the  parietal  bone  (Spurzheim  first  called 
ogist  does  not  say  that  these  dispositions  it  wwrtwneu).  It  produces  the  tendency 
cannot  be  overcome ;  but  who  does  not  to  acquire,  or  the  desire  to  possess  in  gen- 
know  that  moral  efforts  are  much  more  era].  The  great  idea  of  property  is  found- 
difficult  to  some  persons  than  to  others  ?  ed  on  it.  9.  Secretivenest,  at  the  inferior 
The  individual  organs,  according  to  the  edge  of  the  parietal  bones,  immediately  ' 
classification  and  nomenclature  of  doctor  above  dtstmdivtnesi,  or  in  the  middle  of 
Spurzhetm's  New  Physiognomical  Sys-  the  lateral  portion  of  the  brain.  This 
tern,  published  in  1615,  are  as  follows,  faculty  produces  instinctive  tendency  to 
(See  Spurzheim.)  A  faculty  is  admitted  conceal  spontaneous  thoughts,  emotions, 
as  primitive  if  it  exists  in  one  kind  of  ant-  &c,  from  outward  expression,  until  the 
mal  and  not  in  another ;  varies  in  the  two  understanding  shall  have  decided  on  their 
sexes  of  the  some  species ;  is  not  proper-  propriety.  The  nine  organs  of  sentiments 
Donate  to  the  other  faculties  of  the  same  are  enumerated  thus:  a.  sentiments  corn- 
individual;  does  not  manifest  itself  simul-  mon  to  man  and  the  lower  animals :  10. 
taneously  with  the  other  faculties  {appears  Self-esteem,  nt  the  vertex,  or  top  of  the 
and  disappears  earlier  or  later  in  life  than  head,  a  little  above  the  posterior  or  sagit- 
other  faculties);  may  act,  or  rest  singly  ;  to]  angleofthe  parietal  bonus.  If  modi- 
may  singly  preserve  its  proper  state  of  fled  by  other  organs,  it  is  the  source  of 
health  or  disease.  The  organs  are  divided  great  good.  The  lower  animals,  such  as 
into  those  of  the  propensities,  the  senti-  the  turkey-cock,  peacock,  horse,  &c, 
meals,  and  the  inleUtct.  Of  the  propensi-  manifest  feelings  resembling  pride  or  self- 
fiet,nine  are  enumerated :  1.  amativeness,  esteem.  11.  Love  of  approbation,  on  each 
situated  in  the  cerebellum,  and  indicated,  side  of  that  of  self-esteem,  and  cotnmenc- 
during  life,  liy  the  thickness  of  the  neck  ing  about  half  an  inch  from  the  lambdoi- 
at  the  occipital  bone.  With  new-born  dal  suture.  13.  Cautiousness,  near  the 
children,  the  cerebellum  is  the  least  de-  middle  of  each  parietal  bone,  where  the 
veloped  of  all  the  cerebral  parts,  and  is  to  ossification  of  the  bone  generally  com- 
tbe  brain  as  1  :  13,  15  or  20,  and  in  adults,  mences.  13.  Benevolence,  at  the  upper 
us  1  ;  6,  7  or  8.  2.  Pkiloprogemtiveness,  port  of  the  frontal  bone,  in  the  coronal  as- 
situated  immediately  above  the  middle  pect,  and  immediately  before  the  fontanel. 
part  of  the  cerebellum,  and  corresponding  6.  Sentiments  proper  to  man.  14.  Vtner- 
to  the-  protuberance  of  the  occiput.  It  ation,  at  the  middle  of  the  coronal  aspect 
produces  the  instinctive  love  of  offspring,  of  the  brain,  at  the  bregma  or  fontanel  of 
and,  in  general,  love  of  children,  and  is  anatomists.  15.  Hope,  on  each  side  of 
with  females  larger  than  with  men.  3.  that  veneration,  and  extending  under  part 
Concentratireness,  immediately  above  the  of  the  frontal  and  part  of  the  parietal 
last,  and  below  self-esteem.  It  was  first  bones.  16.  Ideality,  nesrly  along  the 
called,  by  Spurzheim,  inhabitaticeness,  as  lower  edge  of  the  temporal  ridge  of  the 
it  was  found  in  persons  and  animals  much  fjontal  bone,  producing  delight  in  the 
attached  to  one  place;  but  now  it  is  be-  beau  ideal.  Wonder,  immediately  above 
lieved  that  its  function  is  to  maintain  two  ideality.  The  function  of  this  part  of  the 
or  more  powers  in  simultaneous  and  com-  brain  was  not  ascertained  when  the  other 
bined  activity.  This  organ  is  staled  by  organs  were  numbered,  and  it  therefore 
Combe  as  probable.*  4.  Adhesiveness,  on  was  left  unmarked  in  the  busts  and  plates, 
each  side  of  concentrstiveness,  just  above  It  produces  the  tendency  to  believe  ia 
the  lambdoidnl  suture.  It  produces  an  in-  presentiments,  phantoms,  &c ;  probable, 
stinetive  tendency  to  attach  one's  self  to  17.  Conscientiousness,  on  the  posterior  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  coronal  surface  of  the 
brain,  upwards    from    cautiousness,  and 
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backwards  from  hope.  13.  Firmness,  at  mid,  in  the  upper  and  middle  portion  of 
the  posterior  part  ojF  the  coronal  surface  the  frontal  bone,  gives  the  power  of  per- 
of  the  head,  close  upon  the  middle  line,  coiviug  resemblances.  31.  Carnality,  be- 
The  intellectual  faculties  ore,  genus  I,  tween  compariton  and  the  following,  fur- 
external  senses : /tiling  of  touch  (extending  nishes  the  idea  of  causation.  32.  Wil; 
over  most  parts  of  the  body),  taste,  null,  prominent  and  rounded  anterior-superior- 
tearing,  tight  All  these  senses  convey  lateral  parts  of  the  forehead.  33.  Imitation, 
the  impressions  to  the  various  organs,  at  the  superior-anterior  part  of  the  forehead, 
whose  province  it  is  to  form  ideas  of  such  We  refer  die  general  reader  for  a  popular 

Jualities.  Genua  II,  knowing  faculties,  treatise  on  phrenology  to  Elements  of 
9.  Individuality,  at  the  middle  of  the  Phrenology,  by  George  Combe,  which  has 
lower  part  of  the  forehead,  gives  the  de-  gone  through  several  editions,  and  has 
sire  and  ability  to  know  facts  and  things  been  reprinted  in  the  II.  Slates.  There 
without  a  view  to  their  application.  20.  exists  in  England  a  phrenological  society, 
Ibrm,  indicated  by  the  width  between  the  who  publish  a  phrenological  jo urnal. 
eyes.  Its  function  is  to  judge  of  form.  Phrtocans  appears  to  have  been  that 
31.  Size.  The  frontal  sinus  throws  dim1-  name  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Asia 
cutties  in  the  way  of  observing  this  organ,  Minor,  since  not  only  the  Trojans,  but 
and  Combe  states  it  as  only  probable.  It  also  the  Mysians  and  Lydians,  were  so 
gives  an  intuitive  facility  of  estimating  called.  Under  the  Persian  dominion, 
size.  22.  Weight,  or  reristanci.  The  froti-  Phrygia  was  the  largest  and  most  central 
tal  sinus,  when  very  large,  extends  to  this  province  of  Asia  Minor.  At  a  later  peri- 
organ,  and  renders  its  ascertainment  diffi-  od  it  was  divided  into  Greater  and  Lesser 
cult.  It  lies  nearest  to  the  organ  of  she,  Phrygia  nnd  Phrygia  Epictetus,  the  north- 
and  is  also  stated  as  probable.  It  gives  western  part  of  Phrygia  proper.  The 
facility  in  judging  of  weight  or  resistance,  principal  cities  were  Anamea,  I^aodicea 
33.  OJoring',  under  the  middle  of  thearch  and  Colosss.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
of  the  eye-brows,  is  connected  with  a  great  fertile  region  were  early  civilized,  and 
natural  power  of  perceiving  colors.  24.  paid  much  attention  to  grazing  and  tillage. 
Locality.  The  frontal  sinus  occurs  occa-  The  history  of  Phrygia  is  altogether  con- 
sionally,  but  not  generally  nt  the  seat  of  nected  with  mythological  events.  Several 
locality,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  of  its  kings  arc  mentioned  of  the  names  of 
over  the  inner  end  of  the  eye-brow.  It  is  Gordtiuj  and  Midas,  {a.  v.)  On  the  death 
connected  with  a  great  memory  for  places,  of  Adrnstus  [B.  C.  5fi0),  (he  royal  family 
and  a  power  of  judging  of  the  capabilities  of  Phrygia  became  extinct,  and  the  king- 
of  ground.  35.  Order,"  connected  with  the  dom  became  a  province  of  Lydia.  It  af- 
love  of  order.  2fi.  Time,  connected  with  tcrwnrds  formed  apart  of  the  Persian,  and 
the  power  of  conceiving  time,  and  of  re-  still  later  of  the  Roman  empire.  lu  the 
membering  circumstances  united  only  by  music  of  the  ancients,  the  Phrygian,  mode 
chronological  succession ;  probable.  37.  was  of  a  martial  character.  (See  Mode, 
Number,  connected  with  a  great  talent  for  and  Music.) 

calculating.  28.  Tune  gives  the  percep-  Pbrtne  ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
tion  of  melody.  A  great  developement  courtesans  of  Greece,  bom  at  Thespire,  in 
of  this  organ  enlarges  the  luteral  pan  of  Bteotin.  She  arrived  at  Athens  in  a 
the  forehead ;  but  its  form  varies  accord-  humble  condition,  but  soon  began  to  ac- 
ini to  the  direction  and  form  of  the  con-  quire  wealth  by  trafficking  in  her  charms, 
volutions.  29.  language  gives  the  pow-  She  became  the  mistress  of  Praxiteles) 
er  of  acquiring  and  using  words.  A  large  (l- v0  "nd  of  Ilyperides  ;  the  former  of 
developement  of  this  organ  is  indicated  whom  immortalized  her  beauty  by  his  art  j 
by  the  prominence  and  depression  of  [lie  the  latter  obtained  her  acquittal  when  she 
eyes,  this  appearance  being  produced  by  had  been  accused  of  atheism,  by  exposing; 
convolutions  of  the  brain,  situated  in  the  her  charms  to  the  aged  judges  of  the 
posterior  and  transverse  part  of  the  upper  H elites.  This  event  was  decisive  of  her 
orbitary  plate,  pressing  the  latter,  and  success.  She  henceforth  veiled  herbeau- 
with  it  the  eyes  more  or  less  forward,  ties,  and  sold  her  favors  only  at  an  nnor- 
downward  and  outward.  Genus  III.  St-  mons  price.  At  Eleusis,  she  went  naked 
fleeting  faculties.  30.  Comparison,  an  into  the  sea,  before  the  assembled  rmilti- 
._.! —  -e  0f  ^  fOTm  0j.a  reversed  pyra-  tude,but  this  was  probably  to  renew  the 

loWical  carta  are  at  weseot  so  «m  imPrt*H>on  rf  her  charms.     (See  Jlnady- 

■tnUmurht  more  convenient  to  refer  omene.)     Pbryne,  or,  according  to  some, 

™  to  describe  here  the  particular  situs-  Lata,  once  wagered  that  sbe  could  melt 

the  arguu.  the  stem  arid  rigid  Xenocrues ;  but  her 
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temptations  proved  unsuccessful,  and  she  rents.)     The  fluid   which    surrounds   the 

declared  that  he  was  not  *  man,  but  a  globe  may  next  be  examined  (sen  Meteo- 

Matue.     Even  in  her  okinge,  she  was  not  ratogy),  its  compoaition   determined,  and 

without  admirers,  as  it  was  esteemed  on  the  curious  phenomena  of  which  it  is  the 

honor  for  any  one  to  be  able  to  boast  that  theatre,  and  the  movements  ro  which  it  is 

be  had  enjoyed  her  favors.  subject,   be    studied.      (See    Atmosphere, 

Phbyxus.      (See  Argonauts,  JHhamm,  Ram,    HaU,    Snow,    Magnet,   Electricity, 

and  /Me.)  Winds,  &,«.)      After  concluding  our  ex- 

Pbyha.     (See  Hieroglyphic!,  p.  318.)  animation   of  inorganic   nature,    hy    re- 

Phthiotis.     (See  Thegsaly.)  searches  into  the  local  temperature  of  the 

PHTHiflia.(SixiPiiimnTian)  Consumption.)  atmosphere    (see    Climate,    Temperature, 

Physical  Asteokout.  ( See  Astronomy.)  Zones),  we  may  next  consider  the  earth 

Physical  Geoorifht,  or  the  Natural  as  the  residence  of  organized  living  le- 

History  or  the  E* utii,  is  that  branch  ings,  which  adorn  its  surface,  and    feed 

of  geography  which  treats  of  the  surface  upon   its  inexhaustible  resources.     Vege- 

of  the  earth,  of  the  atmosphere   which  tables,  from   the  abundance  with  which 

surrounds  it,   of  the    substances    which  they 'are  produced,    and  from  their  inti- 

eotnpose  it,  and  of  the  organized  bodies  mate  connexion  with  the  surface  of  the 

which  it  produces  or  supports.    (See  fie-  globe,  first  attract  attention ;  botany  ex- 

ography.)     Physical  geography  does  not,  amines,  in   detail,  the   treasures  of  the 

however,  enter  into  the  minute  details  of  vegetable  world,   while  physical  geogra- 

natural  science ;  it  gives  a  general  view  phy  marks  its  general  relations  and  traces 

of  phenomena  and  their  mutual  relations,  the  influence  of  climate,  temperature,  soil, 

and  leaves  to  the  more  rigorous  sciences  atmosphere,  fee,  upon  the  progress  and 

the  classification    of  the    substances  of  extent  of  vegetation,  anil  the  geographical 

which  they  treat,  borrowing  from  each1  its  distribution  of  plants.  {See  Plants.)  Rising 

results,   and    connecting    them  into   one  above  the  lowest  form  of  organic  mammal 

whole.    The  figure  of  the  earth  and  its  life,  we  search  the  air,  the  land  and  the  sea, 

relations  to  the  other  parts  of  the  universe  following  the  motions  of  insects,  reptiles, 

are  detennined  by  mathematical  geogra-  birds,  fish  and  beasts,  and  fix  the  boimda- 

phy ;    physical    geography  points  out  its  ries  within  which  they  are  confined,  or 

natural  divisions  into  land  and  water,  con-  the  spot  of  their  origin  and  the  progress 

tinents,  seas,  oceans,  fee,  and  treats  of  of  their  migrations.     (See  Animals,  Zotlo- 

the  external  configuration  of  mountains,  ey,  fee.)     Man,  in  his  physical  capacity, 

valleys,  coasts,  &c.     (See  Earth,  and  the  Ins  animal   organization,  his  variety   of 

separate  articles.)    Having  examined  the  complexion,   stature,   con fonnn lion   and 

surface,  we  attempt  to  penetrate  the  irite-  mode  of  life,  the  proportions  of  the  ages, 

rior,  and    determine    the    structure   and  sexes,  deaths  and  births,  with  the  mfiu- 

compositkmof  theeolidpartsof  the  earth,  ence    of  beat    and  cold,    moisture    and 

its  strata,  caverns,  veins,  fee,  the  rocks  or  drought,     local    habitation    and    climate, 

aggregate  substances  of  which  ii  is  formed,  upon  bis  body  and  mind,  is  the  last  and 

their   distribution,    projwrties,    age,    fee,  highest    subject  of  physical   geography. 

(see  Geology);  we  study  the  remains  of  its  (See  Man,    Longevity,    Phi/siolopy,   feel 

past  inhabitants,  and  the  proofs  of  the  vio-  Considered  as  a  moral,  social,  political  and 

lent  revolutions  which  it  has  undergone  religious  being,  man  in  organized  societies. 

(see  Organic  Remains) ;  and  seek  for  the  is  the  subject  of  political  geography.     It 

causes  of  those  revolutions.     (See  Earth-  is  not  to  be  denied  that  physical  geogra- 

qvalu,  Volcano.)     We  next  examine   the  phy  is  yet  in  its  infancy.     But  en  incon- 

simple  substances  of  which  the  earth  is  siderable  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe 

composed  (see  Mineralogy),  and  their  va-  has  yet  been  examined ;  the  seas  still  con- 

rrous  combinations  (see  Metals,   Earths,  ceal  their  treasures  from  us,  and  the  bosom 

Salts),  from  which  we  obtain  so  many  of  the  earth  has  been  but  partially  and  su- 

cutitributions  to  oar  comfort,   health   or  perficially  opened  to  us. — See  Bergmunnfc 

luxury.     If  we  thcn.turoto  the  fluid  parts  Physical  Geography  (Swedish,  'i  vols.,  Bvo.), 

of  the  globe,  hydrography  points  out  its  di-  the    geographical   works   of    Humboldt, 

visions  into  lakes,  rivcrs,seas,  oceans  (teethe  Malte-Brun's  SjusUm  of  Geography  (vol.  i;. 

articles),  determines  the  different  natural  Phtsics.     (See  Natural  Philosophy.) 

qualities  of  water,  its  temperature,  chemi-  Phtsiocratic  or  Agricultural  Sts- 

cal  properties,  fee  (see  Mineral  Waters),  "tem,  in  political  economy.     Francis  Ques- 

and  the  nature,  extent  and  causes  of  those-  noy,  physician  to  Louis  XV,  had  observed 

great  fluctuations,  which  it  regularly  or  the  very  depressed  state  of  agriculture  in 

irregularly  undergoes.    (See  Tides,  Cur-  France,  whilst  travelling  with  the  king, 
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and  ascribed  it  to  the  mercantile  system  whether  the  products  of  a   country  are 

(q.  v.]  introduced  under  Colbert,  which  consumed   by   natives  or  by  foreigner!. 

favored  the  industry  of  the  cities.     Ques-  4.  As,  according  to  this  system, ail  wealth 

noy  published   his   Tableau   kconomique  is  derived  from  the  soil,  the  only  subject 

ova  ton  Explication  (1756 J,  and  developed  taxed  should  be  the  net  produce  of  the 

bis  system  in  bis  La  P/u/nocratk,  ou  Con-  soil.     The  untenablenese  of  this  system, 

Miiuiion  JVotureKe    ok    GauBtmement   It  without    replying   to  it  in   detail,    rests 

plus  aeantagetu:  au  Genre  Httmoin  (Paris,  chiefly   in   the   misconception   of  nature 

1767,  improved ;  Yverdun,  1708,  6  vols.),  and  in  products.     The  fire  of  the  steam- 

and  a  wiiole  school,  nulled  the  phgriemdic,  engine  is  as  much  a  productive  natural 

soon  sprung  up.     It   was  not,   however,  power  as  that  producing  grain,  and  the 

until  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  under  the  plough  as  much  a  machine  as  the  steam- 

minister  Turgot,  that  the  followers  of  the  engine. 

system  came  into  office.  Their  authority  PBTStoaifoifT  (from  ^j.k,  nature,  and 
again  sunk;  but,  in  the  re  volution,  they  had,  «v«i  law,  rule)  is  the  name  given  to  the 
for  several  years,  a  decided  preponderance  countenance  of  man,  considered  as  m\  la- 
in the  convention.  Joseph  II  of  Austria,  dent  of  his  general  character,  and  also  to 
and  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  bis  brother,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  means  of 
were  friendly  to  the  system,  but  did  not  judging  of  character  from  the  counts' 
allow  the  perfect  freedom  of  trade  which  nance.  This  is  the  general  acceptation 
it  recommended.  The  principles  of  the  of  the  term ;  but  there  seems  no  very 
physiocrauc  system  are,  1.  The  earth  is  good  reason  why  the  science  of  physiog- 
tiie  only  source  of  all  national  wealth ;  nomy  should  not  be  considered  as  extend- 
and  only  those  who  use  or  increase  the  ing  to  a  man's  whole  appearance.  What- 
oatursl  powers  operating  in  the  vegetable  ever  be  thought  of  the  possibility  of  laying 
and  animal  kingdom,  as  formers,  fisher-  down  strict  rules  for  such  judgments,  it  is 
men,  herdsmen,  miners,  odd  to  the  amount  a  fact  of  every  day's  occurrence,  that  We 
of  actual  wealth.  All  other  laborers,  me-  are,  almost  without  reflection  oh  our  part, 
chanica,  manufacturers,  merchants,  pro-  impressed  favorably  or  unfavorably,  in  re- 
duce nothing  which  can  increase  the  Kurd  to  the  temper  end  talents  of  others, 
public  wealth  ;  they  only  change  the  by  the  expression  of  their  countenances. 
form  of  the  articles  produced  by  the  The  poetry  of  early  ages  contains  descrip- 
fbrmer  classes,  and  their  wages  will  always  lions  of  the  features  of  heroes,  correspond- 
be  paid  by  the  surplus  of  raw  products,  ing  to  the  character  of  the  individual;  and, 
which  the  farmer  saves  from  his  own  inordinatylife^everypereonwhotakesaser- 
consumption.  The  merchant  only  pro-  vant  is  influenced  by  the  expression  of  his 
motes  the  exchange  of  goods.  Still  less  countenance.  The  existence,  therefore,  of 
is  it  in  the  power  of  public  officers  and  a  permanent  external  expression  of  thein- 
men  in  similar  employments  to  increase  ward  man,  in  some  degree^annot  be  denied; 
the  elements  of  wealth.  '2.  All  members  but  that  there  exist  exceptions,  is  a  matter 
of  the  community,  therefore,  are  divided  of  course.  The  great  question  is,  how 
into  productive  and  unproductive.  To  far  we  can  reduce  our  experience  to  cer- 
the  latter  class  belong  scholars,  artists,  tain  rules.  As  the  face  is  that  part  of  ani- 
rnechanics,  merchants,  &&,  because  all  mals  in  which  the  noblest  organs  are  unit- 
cf  them  are  to  be  supported  by  the  pro-  ed,  by  which  they  put  themselves  in  con- 
ductions of  the  earth,  without  having  tact  with  the  world,  and,  for  various  rea- 
sssisted  directly  in  producing  them.  What  sons,  shows  most  of  their  characteristic 
they  save  from  the  wages  received  from  traits,  it  has  been  made  the  particular  ob- 
the  mass  of  the  natural  products,  in  ject  of  study  by  the  physiognomist;  and 
various  forms,  contributes,  indeed,  to  na-  comparisons  bare  been  drawn  between 
tional  wealth,  and  they  become,  thereby,  the  race  of  man  and  that  of  animals, 
a  useful  class  of  citizens,  indirectly  in-  Bapt  della  Porta  (who  died  in  1015)  made 
creasing  wealth.  It  is  only  by  their-  such  comparisons  the  basis  of  his  phyai- 
inenns,  moreover,  that  the  agriculturist  is  ognomical  invastigatious,  and  bad  the 
enabled  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  heads  of  animals  compared  to  human 
the  culture  of  the  earth.  3.  From  this  it  faces  represented.  Tiachbein,  a  German 
follows  that  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  painter,  has  since  carried  out  the  same 
all  honest  occupations  is  necessary  to  the  idea  much  mora  completely,  and  doctor 
wealth  of  both  classes.  The  system  in-  Gall  has  also  made  such  comparative  Mf> 
culcates  freedom  in  regard  to  foreign  com-  resent&tions  for  the  illustration  of  phreno)- 
merce,  as  well  as  to  the  mechanic  arts,  ogy.  (Sea  Giitt.)  A  great  part  of  the  art 
considering  it  a  matter  of  indifference  of  painting  and  sculpture  is  founded  on 
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physiognomy.  Aa  the  exprearion  of  the  the  phenomena  of  life  in  man,  and  then  it 
ffice  drp<:NdH  very  muchupoi!  the  fomialioo  corresponds  to  one  of  the  significations  of 
of  the  fore  part  ofoe  skull,  physiognomy  is  anthmpolof^/.  The  moat  scientific  use  of 
illustrated  by  cnuiiologj\*  Among  the  chief  the  word  n  that  which  applies  it  to  the 
points  in  physiognomy,  Knot,  in  his  an-  phenomena  of  life  in  general,  as  all  the 
thropology,  reckons,  1.  the  general  forma-  phenomena  of  life,  animal  or  vegetable, 
tion  of  the  face,  particularly  in  the  profile,  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other. 
which  is  interesting,  both  in  respect  to  The  science  would  then  include  vegctablo 
the  physiognomy  of  individuals  and  of  physiology,  animal  physiology,  and  corn- 
nations,  ss   Blu  men  bach's   investigations  pnrative  physiology,  which  corresponds  to 


prove  ;  2.  the  features  of  the  face  ;  comparative  anatomy,  and 
3.  the  motions  of  the  face,  as  far  as  they  analogies  and  differences  presented  by  the 
have  become  habitual;  also  the  walk,  orgsnicoctivityof  thotwoelassesof beings. 
&c.  Kant  and  others  think  they  can  Physiology  has  been  further  divided  into 
show  why  physiognomy  can  never  be  genera]  and  special,  the  former  analysing 
elevated  to  a  science.  It  is,  however,  a  the  phenomena -of  life  in  an  abstract  man- 
subject  of  great  interest,  but  the  student  ner,  without  making;  the  application  to 
must  be  on  his  guard  against  a  general  particular  species,  whilst  the  latter  exam- 
application  of  the  rules  which  experience  mas  the  mechanism  and  the  results  of  life 
seems  to  have  furnished  him.  This  was  In  certain  species.  Physiology,  finally, 
the  reason  why  Lavnter's  system  lasted  has  been  treated  under  the  subdivisions 
but  a  short  time,  though  he  has  collected  of  hygienic,  pathologic  and  therapeutic 
valuable  materials.  (See  Lavater.)  The  physiology.  As  long  as  these  divisions 
Dominican  Campanellu,  who  died  in  1639,  serve  simply  to  assist  the  student,  without 
was  a  physiognomist.  J.  Cross  published,  conveying  wrong  ideal  as  to  the  science 
in  1817,  on  Attempt  to  establish  Pfaysiog-  and  the  subject  which  it  treats,  viz.  life,  so 
nomy  upon  scientific  Principles  (Glasgow,  various  in  its  manifestations,  yet  one  and 
1817) ;  and  Spurzheim,  the  Physiognomi-  tD*  nme  throughout  all  nature,  they  may 
cat  System.                                  '  he  useful.     As  msn  stands  highest  in  the 

Phtsiookapht.     (See  Mineralogy,  vol.  scale  of  beings  which  we  have  on  oppor- 

viii,  p.  509.)  "  tunity  to  observe,  he  is  the  most  interesting 

Putsioloot  (from  tfmt,  nature,  in  every  subject  of  physiology,  both  because  oni- 
sense,  and  Xoyw.  science).  This  word,  first  msJ  life  is  most  developed  in  him,  and. 
used,  as  it  appears,  by  Aristotle,  would  because  bis  animal  life  is  intimately  con- 
signify,  according  to  its  etymology,  the  nected  with  bis  intellectual  and  moral  life; 
science  which  treats  of  all  the  phenomena  for,  whatever  may  be  the  belief  respecting 
of  nature,  the  whole  universe,  and  thus  the  state  of  the  soul  before  or  sfler  our 
would  comprise  natural  philosophy  as  existence  on  this  earth,  it  is  certain  that 
well  os  natural  history;  but  the  term  has  dunng  the  time  of  our  earthly  life,  the 
been  subjected  to  some  restrictions,  and  is  BOul  *">&  body  are,  in  more  than  one  re- 
used, sometimes,  for  the  science  which  "pect,  intimately  united.  Under  this  view 
treats  of  all  the  phenomena  of  living  hod-  several  German  philosophers  have  treated 
ies,  and  thus  becomes  synonymous  with  physiology,  and  attempted  to  draw  from 
biologv ;  sometimes  for  the  science  which  "  illustrations  for  the  higher  anthropology, 
treats  of  animal  life,  and  then  is  synony-  Without  going  into  that  subject  at  present, 
moua  with  toSiwmy,  or  thfnomology ;  and  we  shall  give  here  a  brief  outline  of  the 
sometimes  for  the  science  which  treats  of  German  mode  of  treating  physiology, 
which  is  probably  less  familiar  to  our 
■  Physiognomy  and  phrenology,  in  a  certain  readers  than  thst  of  France  end  England, 
degree,  .[way.  have  cimcd  and  -ill  ezut.  The  human  fratn*  coru^of  a  multipli-1 
Tbou^_ourr^  5>ffiB»'_?^S'-?S_™  tv  of  onrans.  which   are   constsntlv  in 


e  may  often  fail. 


ty  of  organs,  which  are  constantly  in  a 
state  of  mutual  excitement  and  mutual  re- 
straint.   The  chain  of  causes  and  effects 


strange  if  a  sulky-looking  man  is  found  lo  be  strain!.  The  chain  of  causes  and  effects 
kind,  and  a  stupid-looking  man  to  be  iagnciou».  jg  enlHess,  yet  observation  has  discovered 
We  find  in-  ihe  auloWpsphieal  feller,  of  jbj         ^         rf         ^     rf  ]fed  ^rf^,, 

on  his  deatb-bed,  looking  at  the  forehead  of  young  tion,  imlability  and  sensibility,  (q.  v.)    The 

Jerome  for  tome  lime,  consoled  bis  father  by  die  province    of  the    reproductive   system   is 

asaumnce  that  bis  son  would  be,  at  some  luture  to  preserve  end  unfold  the  organization. 

lune.aejpabJoman,  though  be  migbtiben  up-  WwK    ■    in  uninterrupted  change: 

pear  aniward  and  dull. — H.    Wotlk  dt    YUta       *  . K  ,    B 

*..      S_r___  t™ :...-j  d.  n >-  dersroes  a  constant  union  and  He  pal 

i  animal  frame 
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the  lower  forms  of  matter.  There  is  a  the  liver,  milk  in  the  breastSjof  the  mucus 
constant  succession  of  states,  and  the  in  the  mucous  membranes,  &c  After  the 
whole  life  of  the  organization  consists,  various  forms  of  organic  matter  have  run 
aa  it  were,  of  innumerable  smaller  circles  through  their  abort  circle  of  life,  they  lose 
of  life,  beginning  with  that  of  the  simple  their  character  of  animal  life  and  activity, 
substances,  each  of  which  runs  through  change  their  peculiar  form,  are  dissolved, 
certain  changes,  and  then  begins  anew,  absorbed  in  proper  canals,  and  thrown 
and  proceeding  thence  to  the  higher  or-  out  This  is  done  by  the  absorbing  lym- 
gans  and  systems.  This  constant  change  photic  vesseb,  by  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
in  the  animal  frame  requires  a  constant  passage,  the  skin,  &c  The  system  of 
introduction  of  new  matter  into  the  system,  irritability  (q.  v.}  is  composed  of  the  fibre 
and  a  constant  separation  of  that  matter  formed  out  of  the  blood,  and  endowed 
which  has  completed  its  brief  tour  of  duty,  with  a  higher  life,  and  consists  of  the 
and  must  be  thrown  off  as  useless.  The  muscular  fibre,  which  possesses  the  fsc- 
new  matter  received  has  to  undergo  a  ulty  of  shortening  itself  by  contraction, 
series  of  changes  to  adapt  it  to  the  pur-  Aggregations  of  these  fibres  form  a  mus- 
poses  of  animal  life.  These  changes  are  cle.  Some  of  these  are  hollow  muscles, 
effected  by  means  of  a  number  of  organs,  for  the  reception  and  transmission  of  flu- 
whoae  form,  construction  and  activity  cor-  ids,  as  the  heart  and  the  muscular  mem- 
respond  to  their  destination.  These  are  brancs.  The  others  are  connected  with 
the  organs  of  ingestion  and  digestion,  the  the  system  of  bones,  and  serve  tor  volun- 
mouth,  throat,  stomach  and  intestines,  the  tary  motion.  (See  Afutdts.)  The  system 
absorbing  vessels  of  the  intestines,  which  of  sensibility  consists  of  the  matter  in  the 
in  their  course  form  glands,  then  canals,  highest  stage  of  life,  and  forms  the  whole 
ending  at  last  in  one  canal.  (See  Chyit,  system  of  the  nerves.  (See  AWi,  and 
Difftsttim,  and  Dytpeptia.)  The  received  .Brain.)  These  systems  are  closely  con- 
matter  becomes  purer  and  purer,  that  is,  nected,  and  are  combined  in  each  organ ; 
fitter  for  animal  life,  and  eventually  be-  thus  we  find  every  where  cellular  texture, 
comes  blood  (q.  v.),  which  change  is  ef-  membrane,  vessels,'  St^,  and  nerves  which 
fected  in  the  lungs  (q.  v.l  from  which  the  diffuse  h  higher  life  throughout  the  organs, 
'  blood  collects  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  and  produce,  hy  their  general  connexion, 
bean.  {See  Heart  for  an  account  of  the  a  harmony  in  the  functions  of  all  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.)  The  blood  is  a  organs,  which,  if  undisturbed,  is  called 
fluid  endowed  with  life,  and  is  spread  all  health.  To  the  series  which  gives  rise  to 
over  the  organization,  diffusing  new  mat'  this  harmony  of  the  functions  belong  also 
ter  and  life  in  innumerable  currents.  The  the  activities  of  the  soul,  in  so  tar  as  the 
arterial  system  penetrates  eveiy  organ,  material  organization  influences  them,  or 
and  every  organ  gives  to  the  matter  thus-  the  soul  influences  the  material  organize- 
received  its  peculiar  character.  Part  of  tion.  For,  though  the  life  of  the  soul  is 
this  blood,  in  the  shape  of  coagulated  fi-  superior  to  the  life  of  the  body, — the  latter 
bres,  assumes  the  first  organic  form,  tho  only  following  unchangeable  laws  of  na- 
cellulor  texture  (an  auimafcrystalliuilion,  ture,  the  former  being  guided  by  reason 
as  it  were),  attaches  itself  to  the  already  and  volition, — yet  the  close  union  of  both, 
existing  matter  of  the  same  kind,  in  order  and  their  mutual  operation,  cannot  be 
to  assist  the  latter,  if  it  is  yet  in  the  process  denied.  The  material  organization  af- 
of  formation,  or  to  supply  the  place  of  (bets  the  soul  by  the  cerebral  system  and 
that  whose  virtue  is  exhausted,  and,  by  nerves,  the  soul  receiving  ideas  of  outward 
further  processes,  gives  rise  to  the  various  things  through  the  senses  (see  Mires); 
other  parts  of  the  human  body,  as  the  and  though  the  cerebral  system  belongs 
cellular  texture,  the  various  membranes,  peculiarly  to  the  soul,  yet  it  is  nourish- 
glands,  hairs,  bones,  cartilage,  muscles,  ed  and  maintained  by  the  same  means 
nneries,  the  capillary  system,  nerves,  brain,  as  the  whole  animal  organization;  and  this 
&c.  These  single  parts,  by  various  com-  circumstance,  and  perhaps  the  connexion 
binaltons,  form  the  compound  organs,  of  the  nerves  of  the  systems  of  sensibility 
whose  functions  vary  with  their  composi-  and  reproduction,  give  rise  to  what  we 
tion.  Another  part  of  the  blood  is  des-  call  instincts  and  impulses  connected 
fined  to  be  changed  into  various  fluids;  with  the  physical  wants.  Further,  there 
this  is  effected  by  the  function  of  secre-  seems  to  exist  a  constant  yet  silent  influ- 
tion,  for  which  several  orpins  are  des-  ence  of  the  material  organization  on  the 
lined.  To  these  belong  the  secretion  of  biguemervoussystemandthebraio,  owing 
the  saliva  in  the  salivary  glands,  of  the  the  support  of  these  organs  by  the  blood, 
gastric  juice  in  the  stomach,  of  the  gall  in  and  to  the  connexion  in  which  all  organs 
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are  kept  through  the  nerves;  and  these  Piiho  {Ralian);  (toft,  slow;  used  in 
circumstances  appear  to  explain  tbe  music  in  contradistinction  to  forte.  Pia- 
causcs  of- the  venous  temperaments  end  ntnimo;  tbe  superlative  of  mono. 
the  change  to  our  dispositions.  Theaoul,  I'iaho-Forte  ;  a  musical  stringed  in- 
on  the  other  hand,  operates  upon  tbe^stmwent,  the  strings  of  which  sre  extend- 
bodily  organization  by  many  voluntary  ed  over  bridges  rising  on  the  sounding- 
acts,  which  affect  the  organic  life,  by  the  board,  and  are  made  to  vibrate  by  means 
restrain  e  of  the  appetites,  and  by  tbe  activity  of  small,  covered  hammers,  which  are  put 
which  its  own  operations  necessarily  ex-  in  motion  by  keys,  and  where  a  continued 
cite  in  its  organ,  the  brain ;  and,  finally,  sound  is  not  contemplated,  their  sound  is 
by  tbe  direct  influence  of  certain  passions  dampened  immediately  after  the  touch  of 
and  emotions,  on  particular  {ions  of  the  the  Beys  by  means  of  leathern  dampen, 
frame.  All  these  points  ore  minutely  The  piano  ha,<  superseded  the  harpsichord, 
treated  in  physiology.  The  history  of  principally  owing  to  its  greater  strength, 
physiology  is  intimately  connected  with  fulness  mid  duration  of  tone.  The  strength 
that  of  medicine.  It  began  with  scanty  of  the  tones  has  also  been  increased  by 
materials  and  hypotheses.  Hippocrates  increasing  the  number  of  the  strings  for 
bad  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  escb    tone.      There    are    usually   three 


the  human  organization,  and  very  limited  strings  for  each  tone.  The  hammi 
views  of  the  origin  of  life.  Galen,  pos-  ally  strike  the  strings  from  below ;  but,  ot 
sealing  a  better  Knowledge  of  anatomy,  late,  instruments  have  been  made  in  Vien- 
eompoKed  n  better  system  of  physiology,  no,  called  Kapolatlo,  in  which  the  bam- 
From  him  originated  tbe  division  of  the  men  strike  the  strings  from  above,  and 
functions  into  vital,  animal  and  natural  thereby  produce  a '  stronger  tone.  A 
functions,  which  has  maintained  itself  changeor  prolongation  of  tone  is  produced 
down  to  our  time.  After  tbe  middle  ages  by  means  of  pedals:  only  a  few,  however, 
had  gone  by,  the  more  thorough  study  of  are  at  present  used.  Formerly,  the  clavi- 
anatomy  led  to  a  better  system  of  physi-  chord  and  the  spinset  supplied  the  place 
ology.  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circula-  of  the  piano-forte  ;  and  all  three  instru- 
tion  of  the  blood  was  a  great  step,  but  it  ments  possess  tbe  advantage  that  a  single 
induced  his  successors  to  attempt  to  ex-  player  on  the  same  can  produce  a  com- 
plain life  by  mere  mechanical  and  iiydrau-  plete  harmony,  and  the  most  rapid  and 
Ik  principles.  Stahl  (q.  v.}  considered  difficult  series  of  tones  can  be  executed 
the  soul  as  the  cause  of  life  and  its  pbe-  by  means  of  a  simple  mechanism,  on 
noineoa;  but  Haller  made  an  entirely  new  which  account  these  instruments  greatly 
epoch,  by  the  theory  of  the  irritability  of  facilitate  the  study  of  harmony.  To  tbe 
tbe  fibre,  which  was  made  the  basis  of  harpsichord  the  piano-forte  is  inferior  in 
many  systems ;  eveu  Brown's  theory  of  this  single  particular,  that,  in  the  former 
life,  as  arising  from  tbe  irritability  of  the  instrument,  the  touch  has  a  great  infiu- 
organization,  and  the.  influence  of  ex-  ence  on  tbe  character  of  the  tones,  while, 
lentil  tilings,  is  to  be  deduced  from  in  the  case  of  tbe  piano-forte,  tltey  are  in 
this  source.  Tbe  progress  of  chemistry  a  manner  prepared  beforehand.  This  in- 
and  philosophy  gave  rise  to  another  strument  is  usually  tabular  in  shape  (these 
mode  of  treating  physiology,  the  former  are  commonly  of  a  comparatively  weak 
by  analysing  the  simple  substances  of  the  tone),  or  spin  net-formed.  Those  in  the 
body,  the  latter  by  the  faithful  investiga-  shapeofalongspinnet  (grand  piano-fortes) 
lion  of  what  is  within  and  what  without  are  used  as  concert  instruments,  and  have 
the  limits  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  thereby  the  greatest  compass  and  strength.  The 
banishing  s  number  of  untenable  theories,  grand  piano-forte  is  one  of  tbe  noblest  and 

Phttolqgy  (from  tiori*,  plant,  and  Jievo),  most  elegant  mimical  instruments.    The 

science);  a  word  not  uufrequently  used  common  compass  of  piano-fortes  at  pres- 

for  botany  by  the  Germans  of  late,  they  ent  is  six  octaves  rising  from  the  lowest 

considering  it  more   correspondent  than  F.     There  are  also  instruments  of  this 

botany  to  the  denominations  of  the  kin-  class   in  an   upright  form  ;  for  example, 

died  sciences,  zoology  and   mineralogy,  DietanaMatis,  which,  however,  are  lees  in 

and  better  adapted  to  the  more  elevated  use.     The   piano-forte  was  invented   by 

character  which  the  science  has  received  Christian   Gottlieb   Schroder  of  Hohen- 

of  late,  since  the  whole  nature  of  plants  stein,  in  Saxony,  bom  in  the  beginning 

has  been  more  thoroughly  studied  than  of  the  eighteenth  century  (about  1717,  in 

formerly.     (See  Plants.)  Dresden).     It  hss  been  gradually  improv- 

Pia  Mater,  in  anatomy ;  a  thin  mem-  ed,  till  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  im- 

braneimme<liaielyinvesungthebraiD.(q.v.)  portant  instruments  in  all  musical enter- 
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tainmenU     In  strength  and  firmness,  the  were  published  in  1793.     He  soon  after 

English    piano-fortes    excel    all     others,  began  his  catalogue  of  Mare,  and  dedicated 

Tl«:y  iitb,  however,  comparatively  difficult  the  first,  containing  6784  stars,  to  the  insti- 

U>  use,  and  are  very  expensive.  tuie   at   Paris.     January  ],  1801,  Piazzi 

Purists;  fathers  of  the  pious  schools  discovered  the  planet  Ceres,  in  comment- 

Iackoltirtun  piarum) ;  the  members  of  a  re-  oration  of  which  the  king  of  Naples  wish- 
igious  order,  who,  in  addition  to  the  tltree  ed  to  strike  a  gold  medal  in  his  honor ; 
usual  monastic  vows,  toek  also  a  fourth,  but  Piazzi  preferred  that  the  money  should 
namely,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  gra-  be  applied  to  [be  purchase  of  instruments 
tuitous  instruction  of  youth.  (SeeJhTonot-  for  the  observatory.  In  1814,  he  com- 
tie  Vow*,  and  Order*,  Religious.)  This  plcled  bis  second  catalogue,  containing 
order  was  instituted  at  Rome,  in  the  begin-  7646  stars.  He  bod  also  been  occupied 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Joseph  in  the  reformation  of  the  system  of  weights 
Casalonza  (died  1048),  a  Spanish  noble-  and  measures  in  Sicily.  The  observation 
man,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  1631.  of  comets  he  always  considered  as  useless. 
In  1690,  it  was  rewarded  for  its  useful  In  1817,  the  king  called  him  to  Naples  to 
labors,  by  the  most  important  privileges  of  examine  the  plan  of  the  new  observatory 
the  mendicant  orders.  The  piarists  are,  there ;  and  his  last  years  were  chiefly  de- 
like  the  Jesuits,  a  secular  order,  subject  to  voted  to  the  subject  of  public  education  in 
rules.  They  also  resemble  the  Jesuits  in  Sicily.  He  died  July  22,  1836,  Hi*  £*- 
their  costume,  and  in  their  devotion  to  the  ziont  elemeniari  di  Jbttrononart  were  pub- 
service  of  the  church  and  to  education,  lished  at  Palermo  in  1817. 
and  have  been  the  rivals  of  that  order  Pin-Conn,  or  Horhmfs;  a  Welsh  in- 
from  the  time  of  their  institution.  They  strument,  consisting  of  a  wooden  pipe, 
soon  spread  themselves  through  the  Cath-  with  holes  at  the  sides,  and  a  horn  at  each 
olic  countries,  particularly  in  the  Austrian  end,  the  one  to  collect  the  wind  blown 
dominions,  and  became  numerous  and  into  it  bythemouth,and  the  other  to  con- 
powerful,  without  subjecting  themselves  vey  the  sound  as  modulated  by  the  per- 
to  the  charge  of  ambitious  views,  and  former.  This  instrument  is  so  common 
"without  meddling  in  political  matters,  as  in  Wales,  that  the  shepherds'  boys  amuse 
the  Jesuits  did.  Many  gymnasia  and  themselves  with  it  while  tending  their 
schools  in  Hungary  and  Poland  are  still  flocks. 

under  their  direction.  In  Bohemia,  Ho-  PiCabd,  Louis  Benoit,  born  at  Paris,  in 
in  via,  Silesia  and  Austria,  they  have  some  1769,  early  began  to  write  for  the  stage 
respectable  colleges,  and  their  services  in  with  success.  The  friendship  of  Andrieux, 
the  cause  of  education  have  undeniably  who  assisted  him  with  bis  advice,  was 
been  great  serviceable  to  bun,  and  he  soon  became 
Piaster.  {See  Coin,  division  Spain  an  actor,  making  his  debut  at  the  Thtatrt. 
and  Turkey.]  The  Turkish  piaster  varies  Lowxti*  (Odeon),  where  his  dramas  were 
much  in  value.  also  represented  with  much  applause.  In 
Piazza,  in  architecture,  is  a  portico,  or  1801,  he  became  the  manager  of  the  then- 
covered  walk,  supported  by  arches;  and  tre,  continuing  to  perform  and  write  at 
all  walks,  with  porticoes  around  them,  am  the  same  time.  He  soon  after  (1806) 
piazzas.  withdrew  from  the  boards,  was  admitted 
PiAZ2i,Giusenpevdirector-generalofthe  to  the  French  academy,  and  intrusted  by 
observatories  at  Naples  and  Palermo,  was  government  with  the  direction  of  the  ope- 
bornalPonte,in  the  Valteline,in  1746;  in  rs.  While  at  the  head  of  the  opera,  he 
1764,  entered  the  order  of  the  Tbeatinesat  ceased  writing,  but,  in  1816,  resumed  the- 
Milan,  and  studied  at  Milan,  Turin  and  direction  of  the  Odeon,  and  again  began 
Rome,  under  Tiraboschi,  Leseur  and  Bee-  to  write.  He  died  in  1828.  Picard,  on 
caria.  In  1770,  he  was  appointed  professor  account  of  bis  skilful  delineation  of  cbar- 
of  mathematics  at  the  new  university  in  acter,  was  called  by  the  French  Le  petit 
Malta,  on  the  abolition  ef  which  he  return-  Moliire.  He  was  the  author  of  mora 
ed  to  Italy,  and,  in  1780,  became  professor  than  seventy  larger  and  smaller  pieces, 
of  the  higher  mathematics  at  Palermo,  besides  several  romances.  Among  the 
Having  induced  the  viceroy  to  establish  an  latter  are  Lt  Oil  Blot  dc  la  Resolution; 
observatory  there,  Piazzi  went  to  England  EhomtiU  Homme,  &c. 
and  France  to  purchase  the  necessary  PiCAkns.  {See  Adamite*,] 
instruments.  The  observatory  was  com-  Picabot  ;  formerly  a  province  of 
pitted  in  1789,  and  is  described  in  Piazzi's  France,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  king- 
DtUa  Specala  atlnmomica  de'  Rrgittudj  di  dom,  lying  on  the  British  channel,  to  the 
Palermo,  179a   -94.  His  first  observations  north-west  of  Normandy,  and  south  of 
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Artoifc    (See  France,  and  Department)   It  1783,  Piccini  produced  his  Dido,  whicb  it 

wn  for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  considered  bis  chef  (Taitvre.    He  had  been 

English  crown.                           -  appointed  director  of  the  royal   singing 

Picciki,  Niccolo,  bom  at  Ban,  in  the  school  in  1783,  but  the  revolution  deprived 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1728,  ws  designed  him  of  his  appointments,  and  he  returned 
by  h'a  father,  a  musician,  for  the  church,  to  Naples  in  1791,  where  the  king  granted 
But  the  young  Piccini  soon  displayed  him  a  pension,  and  employed  htm  on  vn- 
■uch  a  decided  taste  for  music,  that  be  nous  occasions ;  but,  having  imprudently 
was  placed  at  the  Conservatorio  di  Santo  expressed  revolutionary  sentiments,  he 
Onofrio,  at  the  bead  of  which  was  the  was  exposed  to  much  hard  treatment,  and 
celebrated  Leo.  After  speeding  twelve  finally  returned  to  France,  where  be  died 
years  there,  he  left  the  conservatory,  thor-  in  1800.  '  * 
oughly  grounded  in  ihe  science  of  music,  Piccolomiri  ;  a  distinguished  family, 
and  animated  with  a  glowing  imagination,  originally  of  Italy.  The  most  celebrated 
which  wanted  only  an  opportunity  to  members  are,  1.  &nea*  Sylviu*  Barihoi- 
show  itself.  The  prince  of  Yintimille  mpmcms,  who,  under  the  name  of  Piut  JJ, 
mentioned  him  to  the  director  of  the  Flcir-  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1456.  He 
(Mine  theatre,  and  Piccini  set  the  opera  was  one  of  the  most  learned  ponce,  wrote 
he  Donne  dispdoet,  which  was  perform-  the  life  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III,  and 
ed  with  applause.  He  soon  after  compos-  a  history  of  Bohemia.  He  was  secretary 
ed  lit  Geiosit,  and  il  evrioto  del  propria  to  the  council  of  Basle,  and  defended  the 
Baimo.  The  latter  was  performed  with  rights  of  tbo  councils  agaiust  the  popes; 
applause  during  four  successive  years,  but,  wbeu  he  was  made  pope,  he  recanted 
His  composition  of  Zenobia  (1756)  (lis-  all  that  be  had  said  against  the  extent  of 
played  his  genius  in  the  serious  opera.  In  the  papal  power.  Hie  favorite  phut  of 
1758,  be  was  invited  to  Rome  to  set  Met-  uniting  the  princes  of  Europe  in  a  war 
ttmdrontW  Jnrfte ;  and  in  1760,  appeared  against  the  Turks  was  frustrated  by  his 
his  celebrated  Ceeetrina,  or  La  buona  Fir-  death,  in  1464.  2.  Odavio  Ptetokmim 
liuola,  which  had  an  unexampled  run  in  was  born  in  1599,  became  one  of  the  die- 
Italy.  The  next  year,  bis  Olimjnade,  a  tinguisbed  generals  in  the  thirty  yean* 
serious  opera,  had  the  same  success.  In  war,  was  a  favorite  of  Wallenstein,  who 
this  piece,  the  duet  was  first  presented  intrusted  him  with  a  knowledge  of  his 
free  from  pedantry  and  technicality,  in  the  projects,  when  he  purposed  to  attack  the 
new  musical  form,  which  bos  since  been  emperor;  but  Piccolomini  betrayed  him, 
universally  adopted.  Piccini  continued  and  was  one  of  those  who  were  charged 
to  compose  for  the  theatres  of  Rome  and  to  take  Wallenstein  alive  or  dead.  He 
Naples  for  fifteen  years,  during  which 
time  be  enjoyed  the  undisputed  suprema- 

cy  tn  the  public  favor;  but,  after  the  ap-    He  died  in  1656,  In 

pearanceof  Anfossi  (q.  v.),oneof  Piccini's  Pichebhj,  Charles,  general  of  the 
operas  failed  at  Rome,  and,  in  conse-  French  republic,  born  in  1761,  at  Arbois, 
quence  of  the  mortification  which  this  oc-  in  Frencbe-Comte,  of  poor  parents,  was 
easkined  him,  he  fell  sick,  and,  after  his  educated  at  that  place  in  a  monastery  of 
recovery,  determined  to  devote  himself  the  Minims  (but  without  entering  the  or- 
solely  to  the  theatres  in  Naples.  In  1776,  der,  as  has  been  falsely  asserted  l  and 
be  accepted  an  invitation,  on  very  favors-  afterwards  studied  at  the  college  of  Bri- 
bie  terms,  from  the  French  court,  and  enne,  where  he  distinguished  himself  so 
went  to  Paris.  At  that  time,  besides  ou-  much  by  his  progress  in  mathematical 
meroue  oratorios,  cantatas,  dec,  he  had  science,  that  the  recitations  of  his  class 
composed  133  operas.  Being  entirely  ig-  were  intrusted  to  him  while  yet  a  scholar. 
norant  of  the  French  language,  he  receiv-  Bonaparte  was  at  that  time  his  pupil  at 
ed  instruction  from  Mormontel,  and,  with  Brienne.  At  on  early  age,  Pichegru  en- 
hia  assistance,  brought  out  the  Roland  of  listed  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  first  regi- 
Quinault,  which,  notwithstanding  the  op-  ment  of  artillery,  and  was  soon  made  a 
position  of  Qlttck  and  his  friends,' was  sergeant.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Amer- 
■ucceasfuL  Although  Gluck  and  Piccini  icon  war,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to 
were  personally  reconciled,  yet  the  war.  America,  and  he  thus  had  opportunity  of 
between  their  respective  admirers  contin-  becoming  acquainted  with  the  land  and 
tied  (see  Gluck) ;  and,  in  order  to  compare  sea  service.  After  his  return,  he  was  ap- 
their  merits,  the  two  rivals  composed  the  pointed  sergeant-major,  and  company- 
same  subject,  Iphigenia  in  Tauns:  in  this  adjutant;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rev- 
contest,  Gluck  bad  the  advantage.    In  olution,  he  embraced  its  principles.    He 

vox.  x.  11 


10  laae    to  auensiein  auvu  ur  ustui.      nt 
was  made  prince  of  the  empire,  but  die- 

Bncrd  his  military  renown  by  hie  cruelty, 
e  died  in  1656,  In  Vienna. 
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was  president  of  the  political  club  in  Be-  anil  13.  All  West  Flanders  fell  into  the 
sancon,  when  a  battalion  of  national  handsof  (he  French,  and,  Jourdon  having 
guards,  without  subordination,  discipline  soon  after  gained* the  victory  of  Fleunis, 
or  commander,  arriving  iri  the  city,  the  Pichegru  passed  the  Scheldt,  and  thus  cut 
Besancoa  club  proj  wsed  Pichegru  as  a  suit-  off  Clerfayt  from  the  English  army,  took  ' 
able  person  to  command  them.  His  first  Bruges,  Ostend,  Ghent  and  Oudenarde, 
care  wss  to  establish  order  sod  discipline —  and  besieged  or  blockaded  Nieuport,  Slurs, 
a  task  which  he  accomplished  with  energy  Conde,  Valenciennes  and  Quesnoy.  He 
and  skill,  and  then  led  his  battalion  to  the  then  advanced  to  Mechlin,  defeated  on  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  Here  be  distinguish-  16th  and  17th  of  July  the  combined  Eng- 
ed  himself  so  favorably,  that,  in  17'Ai,  he  lish  and  Dutch,  took  Antwerp,  drove  (in 
entered  the  general  staff,  and  became  September!  the  English  beyond  the 
colonel,  general  of  brigade,  and,  in  1793,  Meuse,  and,  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks, 
general  of  division.  Meanwhile  the  reign  captured  Hertogenboach  (see  Boil  U  Duc\ 
of  terror  had  commenced  in  France.  Cub-  then  deemed  impregnable.  October  19, 
tine,  Houchard,  Biron  and  others  perished  he  again  defeated  the  English  at  Puhlach, 
under  the  guillotine.  The  suspicions  of  blockaded  Grave,  and  occupied  Hulst, 
those  in  power  at  Paris  rendered  it  more  Axel,  Saa  de  Gand  and  Nimeguen.  The 
dangerous,  at  that  time,  to  beattbeheadof  cruel  commands  of  the  convention,  to 
an  army,  than  to  storm  a  hostile  battery ;  spare  no  Englishman,  and  to  put  to  the 
but  Pichegru  undertook  the  command  of  sword  the  garrisons  of  Conde,  Valen- 
the  forces,  disorganized  by  the  loss  of  ciennes,  Landrecies  and  Quesnoy,  unless 
the  Weissemburg  hues,  restored  discipline,  they  immediately  surrendered,  were  evaded 
and  led  the  disheartened  troops  to  a  series  by  Pichegru ;  and  on  January  2, 1795,  with 
of  brilliant  victories.  To  resist  the  nu-  an  army  destitute  of  almost  every  thing 
morons  and  better  disciplined  troops  of  but  courage,  he  crossed  the  Waal  and 
the  enemy,  supported  by  an  excellent  cav-  Meuse  on  the  ice,  took  Grave,  Bommel 
airy,  be  introduced  the  system  of  sharp-  island,  and  fort  St.  Andrew,  by  storm,  and 
shooting,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  his  invested  Breda.  Thus  wss  Holland  con- 
skilful  use  of  the  mounted  artillery,  sue-  quered,  the  Dutch  army  dispersed,  the 
ceeded  in  paralyzing  the  tactics  of  the  English  obliged  to  embark ;  the  hereditary 
enemy.  Hoche  commanded  at  that  time  stallholder  fled  to  England,  and  Pichegru 
the  right  wing  of  the  army  in  Alsace.  In  entered  Dortrecbt  and  Amsterdam  in 
connexion  with  this  general,  and  nominal-  triumph.  The  convention  now  conferred 
ly  under  his  command  (although,  in  fact,  on  him  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
he  only  followed  Pichegru's  plan  of  ope-  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle;  but  he  retained 
ration,  of  which  he  subsequently  assumed  at  the  same  time  the  command  of  the  ar- 
the  whole  merit),  Pichegru  stormed  the  my  of  the  north,  under  Moreau,  and  of  tba 
lines  of  Hagenau,  Dec  23, 1793,  relieved  army  of  the  Meuse,  under  iourdan.  In 
Landau,  and  took  Lauterburg.  These  sue-  April,  1795,  he  was  recalled,  to  take  eom- 
cesses  gained  him  the  highest  cotnmenda-  mand  of  the  capital,  where  the  terrorists 
tion  in  Paris,  even  from  Robespierre  and  were  making  their  last  efforts  to  recover 
Collot  d'Herbois.  On  the  dismissal  of  their  power.  Having  suppressed  the  in- 
Hoc  be,  in  1794,  he  was  appointed  to  com-  aurrection  of  therauxbourgs,for  which  he 
mand  the  army  of  the  north,  which  disos-  was  called  in  the  convention  "  die  savior 
ters  bad  reduced  to  a  state  of  disorgmii-  of  the  country,"  he  returned  lo  the  army 
zation.  Here  he  also  restored  order  and  of  the  Rhine,  where,  however,  his  career,. 
discipline.  After  failing  in  the  attack  hitherto  so  brilliant,  now  took  another 
(made  by  command  of  the  committee  of  turn.  He  entered,  into  negotiations  with 
safety)  on  the  enemy's  centre,  uuder  the  the  prince  Conde,  through  Fauche-Borel 
prince  of  Cobourg,  Pichegru,  at  his  own  (q.  vj,  to  cooperate  in  the  restoration  of 
peril,  pressed  forward  into  West  Flanders,  the  Bourbons.  He  was  promised  offices 
and,  by  thus  turning  the  enemy's  flank,  of  honor,  domains  and  rents.  But  the 
gained  (April  26—29)  the  brilliant  victo-  secret  was  soon  revealed  to  the  French 
ries  of  Courtray,  Montcassel  and  Meniu,  government.  Pichegru's  conduct  as  gen- 
which  forced  Clerfayt  to  a  hasty  retreat,  era!  had  already  excited  suspicion,  for,  in- 
May  18,  he  defeated  the  united  forces  of  stead  of  improving  bis  advantages  over 
prince  Cobourg  and  York,  between  Menin  the  enemy,  he  bad  retreated  when  he 
and  Courtray,  arid,  to  draw  Clerfayt  from  should  have  advanced.  But  Momgaillaril, 
his  strong  position  at  Thiol,  he  made  a  an  agent  in  the  negotiations  of  the  Bour- 
movement  towards  Ypres,  near  which  he  bons  with  the  general,  in  whose  hands  was 
defeated  the  Austrian  general,  June   10  the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  deliv- 
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Bred  up  the  papers  to  the  directory,  who,  fa.  v.),  and  restore  the  exiles  to  the  throne ; 
loo  weak  at  the  moment  to  bring  the  gen-  but  as  the  grounds  for  this  hope  disap. 
eral  to  an  account,  recalled  him  from  the  peered,  it  was  resolved  to  put  the  first  con- 
command,  in  1796,  under  the  pretence  of  mil  out  of  the  my ;  and  in  the  execution 
appointing  him  ambassador  to  Sweden,  of  this  plan,  Pichegru  and  Georges  Cadou- 
Fichegru  declined  the  poet  of  ambas-  dal,  chief  of  the  Chouans,  and  inventor  of 
aador,  but  was  Mind  enough  not  to  per-  the  infernal  machine,  with  whom  Pic-he- 
eeive  the  storm  which  threatened  him,  gru  had  become  acquainted  in  London, 
and,  instead  of  saving  himself  while  it  were  employed.  Having  been  landed  on 
was  still  time,  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  the  French  coast  by  captain  Wright,  in 
Bellevaux,  near  Areois,  which  he  hod  pur-  January,   1804,  with  seven]   of  the  old 


chased,  where  he  lived  in  narrow  circum-  Vendean  leaden,  the  conspirators  repaired 
nances,  till  March,  1797,  when  the  electors  in  disguise  to  Paris,  hoping  to  find  there  a 
of  his    department    (the    Upper   Saone)    party  favorable  to  their  views,  and  to  eo- 


.  .  Foucbe)  discovered  the 
the  council  of  the  five  hundred  ;  but  be  plot,  and  Georges  was  suddenly  arrested, 
did  not  abandon  his  secret  projects.  On  Pichegru  escaped  his  pursuers '  several 
the  contrary,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  days,  but  was  finally  betrayed  by  a  mer- 
he  Clichy  party,  and  incurred  suspicion  chant,  with  whom  he  bad  taken  refuge, 
by  his  proportions  in  relation  to  the  new  and  arrested  Feb.  29, 1804.  Ha  was  con- 
organization  of  the  national  guards  of  fined  in  the  Temple,  and  a  process  corn- 
Paris,  evidently  intended  to  overthrow  the  menced  against  him ;  but  he  was  found 
republican  party.  The  directory,  in  con-  one  morning  (April  6)  strangled  in  prison. 
■    '      ""                 ■.-...-.    ..      ... -twasmader            "'     '   " 


cert  with  the  council  of  elders,  secretly    An  attempt  » 

sent  fbr  troops  from  the  Italian  army  under    consul  the  stigma  of  having  caused  the 
'    "  unhappy  m  ' 

strangled  ;   I 


,  ■my™  „ 

Augereau,  by  whose  aid,  Sept.  4,  1797    unhappy  man  to  be  tortured  and  then 

'"4  Fructidor,  year  V),  the  plots  of  the    strangled  ;   but  this   would   have  been  a 


royalists  were  baffled,  and  Pichegru,  with  most  wanton  act  of  cruelty ;  the  ordinary 

his  accomplices,  was  arrested  and  Bent  to  legal  process  would  have  resulted  in  hat 

the  Temple.    The  directory  published  the  condemnation  to  death,  as  it  was  proved, 

correspondence  of  Pichegru  with  the  em-  by  his  own   confession,  that  it  had  been 

igrant  Bourbons,  particularly  with  Conde,  the  intention  of  himself  and  bis  accom- 

Brt  of  which  bad  been  obtained  through  plices  to  make  away  with  the  existing 
□ntgaillard,  and  part  found  by  the  army  head  of  the  state.  It  is  more  probable 
of  the  Rhine  under  Moreau,  in  the  bag-  that,  in  despair  at  the  failure  of  a  plot 
gage  of  general  Klingin,  and,  with  twenty  equally  foolish  and  wicked,  he  committed 
of  his  accomplices,  he  was  condemned  to  suicide  by  strangling  himself  with  the  silk 
deportation  to  Cayenne.  The  prisoners  handkerchief,  which  was  found  about  his 
were  conveyed  by  way  of  Blois  to  Roche-  neck.  His  body  was  publicly  exposed 
fort,  where  they  embarked.  Having  ar-  the  day  after  his  death,  and  no  traces  of 
rived  at  Cayenne,  they  Were  transported  torture  could  bo  perceived.  His  private 
to  the  unhealthy  wilderness  of  Sinsmari,  chancier  is  deserving  of  much  praise, 
where  most  of  them  died  of  the  marsh  Disinterested  in  a  high  degree,  be  declined 
fever.  Pichegru  and  seven  others  sue-  the  gifts  that  were  frequently  proffered 
ceeded,after  remaining  there  eight  months,  him,  and  his  humanity  to'  prisoners  was 
in  escaping  to  Paramaribo,  the  capital  exhibited  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
of  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam,  in  a  When  he  was  transported  to  Cayenne,  he 
light  boat.  From  this  place  they  went  was  so  poor  that  his  fiiends  were  obliged 
to  England,  where  Pichegru,  now  an  to  sell  his  enacts,  to  procure  him  ■none)' 
avowed  adherent  of  the  Bourbons,  met  for  bis  voyage.  Montgaillard  published  a 
with  a  favorable  reception,  and  was  order-  Mimoirt  crmccrnaat  fit  Trahimm  dt  /Heat- 
ed to  join  the  Austrian  and  Russian  army,  gru  dans  lu  Am£a3,4ti  5  (1795,1796 
under  Korsakoff.  But  as  Korsakoff;  to  and  1797),  which  contains  many  discio- 
whom  Pichegru,  before  the  battle  of  Zu-  sures  with  respect  to  bis  negotiations  with 
rich,  had  given  some  useful  advice,  which  the  Bourbons. 

was  neglected,  was  defeated,  Pichegru  re-  Pichimch*,  the  Battl*  or,  was  fought 

turned  to  England,  where  he  was  often  near  the  celebrated  volcano  of  this  name, 

consulted  both  by  the  ministers  and  by  the  May   24,  1822,  between  the   Colombians 

French  princes.     The  latter,   as  is  well  under  general  Sucre,  and  the   Spaniards, 

known,  flattered   themselves  that    Bona-  assembled  for  the  defence  of  Quito.    8u- 

parte  would  play  the  pan  of  general  Monk  ere  succeeded  in  gaining  the  vicinity  of  the 
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IM  PICHINCHA,  BATTLE  OF-r-PICKENS. 

capital,  and  turning  ths  tell  flank  of  the  displayed  the  utmost  courage,  skill  and 

8panbliejTnyHtationednearit,by  marching  zeal,  and  rose   by  regular  and  rapid  de 

over  the  frozen  summits  of  Cotonaxi,  and  grees  to   the   rank  of  brigadier- general. 

•looping  on  the   mountain*.     In  conse-  During  the  period  when  South  Carolina 

quence  of  this  and  several  successive  dur-  was    overrun    by  the   enemy,    and   the 

tag   movements  of   Sucre,  the  royalists  American  cause  in  that  quarter  wore  the 

found  it  necessary  to  hazard  a  battle,  aud  gloomiest  aspect,  he  was  one  of  those  who 

sustained  a   total  defeat.     Quito  and  the  iudefutigabJy  kept  up  the  spirit  of  resut- 

Spantsh  forces  capitulated  the  next  day,  ance.      His  principal   services  were — in 

and  the  patriots  thus  became  possessed  of  an  expedition  which   he  commanded  in 

the  entire  presidency,  will]  ail  the  Spanish  1781,  against  the   Cherokee*,   whom  be 

magazines  and  stores ;  and  the   rood  to  completely  subdued  in  a  few  days,  with 

Peru  was  left  open  to  Bolivar. .  an  inconsiderable  force,  at  Kettle  creek, 

Pickle*,   or    Pickles,   John   Antho-  where  he  defeated  a  largo  body  of  tories 

ny,    and   John    (father   and   son) ;   two  under  colonel  Boyd,  with  half  their  force, 

artists,  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  gem-  and  secured  the   internal   peace   of  tho 

sculpture.  The  father  was  bom  at  Bnxen,  country  for  a  considerable  time,  by  thus 

in  Tyrol,  in  1700,  and  died  at  Rome,  in  breaking  .the  strength  of  that  party — and 

1779,  with  the  reputation  of  having  re-  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens,  where  be  com- 

stored  this  art  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec-  manded   the   militia,    whom   {what  had 

lion,  which  had  mink  entirely  since   the  never  before  been  effected   with  militia) 

limes  of  the  ancients.     His  son  was  bora  he  rallied  after  they  had  been  broken  ana 

it  Naples,  in  1734,  and  excelled  his  father,  compelled  to  retreat,  and  brought  a  second 


His  Hercules  struggling  with  the  Nema>  time  into  action.  He  contributed  much 
an  Lion,  his  Leander  and  liis  Achilles,  are  to  the  final  surrender  of  the  enemy,  and 
master- piucea,  acknowledged  as  such  by    congress    voted   him  a  sword.      At  the 


aaater-piecea,  acknowledged  as  sucb  by  congress  voted  him  a  sword.  Al 
II  connoisseurs,  and  esteemed  very  nearly  battle  of  the  Eutaw  springs,  he  < 
equal  to  the  moat  perfect  works  of  an-  manded,  with  Morion,  the  militia  of  the 
tiquity.  Pichler  lived  in  Rome,  where  he  two  Carol  inas,  but  hi  the  early  pan  of  the 
saw  the  emperor  Joseph  II,  who  raised  action,  he  received  a  severe  wound  In  bis 
him  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  and  wished  breast  by  a  musket  ball ;  which  was  pre- 
lum to  live  iti  Vienna  mth  a  decent  salary ;  vented,  however,  from  being  mortal  by 
but  Pichler  refused  this  offer,  aa  well  as  the  hall  striking  die  buckle  of  bis  sword. 


several  invitations  to  go  to  England.     He  After  die  conclusion  of  pt 

died  at   Rome,  in  1791,  where  J.  O.  de'  ployed  in  various   civil   capacities.    He 

Rosai  published  a  biography,  subsequendy  was  one  of  the  commissioners   whose- 

rranslated    by   Boulard   arid   Hillin   into  complished  the  treaty  of  Hopewell  with 

French, and  published  in  tho  Afagazin  En-  the  Cherokeea,  by  which  that  portion  of 

cydoptdiqvt,  with  notes  by  Dufourny.     A  the  state  now  called  Pendleton  and  Green- 

Inist  of  Pichler,  made  by  Ghr.   Heveston,  ville  was  acquired.     Soon  afterwards  he 

was  placed  hi  the  Pantheon.  settled  at  Hopewell.     He  was  a  member 

Pice-Axe;  an  axe  composed  of  a  of  the  legislature,  and  afterwards  of  the 
wooden  handle,  and  an  iron  head,  which  convention  which  formed  the  state  con- 
has  two  slightly  curved  prongs,  situated  solution.  Under  the  now  constitution,  he 
on  each  side  of  the  handle,  and  forming  again  occupied  a  scat  in  the  legislature 
one  piece.  The  pick-axe  is  employed  in  until  1794,  when  he  was  sent  to  congress, 
loosening  the  soil,  in. picking  out  pave-  In  that  year  also,  wheu  the  militia  was 
intuit,  etc.  first  organized  conformably  lo  the  act  of 

Pickers,  Andrew,  a  distinguished  rev-  congress,  he   was  appointed  one  of  die 

olutionary   officer,   was   born    Sept.     13,  two  major-geticrals,  but  resigned  his  com- 

liiE),    in  Bucks   county,    Pennsylvania,  mission  ufier  a  few  years.  He  declined  a  re- 

Before  his  arrival  at  the  age  of  manhood,  election  to  congress,  and  again  became  a 

his  family  emigrated  to  South  Carolina,  inenihur  of  the  legislature,  in  which  he  coii- 

In  tho  French  war,  which  terminated  in  tinned  until  about  1801.     In  that  year  he 

1703,  ho  made  his  hrst  campaigns,  having,  withdrew   from 'public  life.      In  all  the 

amongst  other  services,  accompanied,  in  treaties  which  had  been  made  previously 

17til,  the   expedition    under    lieutenant-  with  the  southern  Indians,  be  bad  been 

colonel  Grant,  against  the  Cberokces,  as  employed  by  the  U.  States  as  a  commis- 

a  volunteer,  in  conjunction  with  Marion  siouer,  and   ou  one    occasion    president 

and  Moultrie.    At  tho  commencement  of  Washington  had  requested  his  attendance 

llie  revolution,  ho  was  appointed  a  cap-  at  Philadelphia,  to  consult  with  him  on 

lain  of  militia,  and  throughout  ths  war  the  practicability  and  best  means  uf  civil- 
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bang  that  people.     He  continued  m  re-    board  of  « 

until  1B12,  when  he  accepted  a    ed  by  Congress,  ti 

e  legislature,  the  country  being    (Peon.).     In  thisstarion  beremained  until 


then  involved  in  a  war  with  England!  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  general 
He  was  also  solicited  to  serve  as  governor,  Greene  in  the  office  of  quarter- tnaeter- 
but  he jplec lined.  He  died  October  11,  general,  which  heretainedduringtheresi- 
1817,  alter  a  long  life,  in  which,  he  had  due  of  the  war,  and  in  which  he  contrib- 
enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  health,  in  uted  much  to  the  surrender,  of  Cornwallia 
consequence  of  the  natural  excellence  of  at  Yorktown.  From  1790  to  1794,  be 
his  constitution,  combined  with  early  and  was  charged  by  president  Washington 
constant  temperance  and  activity.  Ilia  with  several  negotiations  with  the  Indian 
character  waa  marked  by  simplicity,  do-  nations  on  our  frontiers.  In  1791,  he  waa 
cision  and  prudence.  His  taciturnity  was  also  made  postmaster-general,  and,  in 
remarkable.  Throughout  his  whole  ca-  1794,  removed  from  that  station  to  the  sec- 
reer,  be  waa  distinguished  for  a  acropu-  retariahip  of  war,  on  the  resignation  of 
lone  performance  of  every  dun.  general  Knox.  In  1795,  he  waa  appoint- 
PicKaaino,  Timothy,  colonel,  waa  born  ed  secretary  of  state  in  the  place  of  Hr. 
in  Salem  (Mass.},  July  17,  1745,  of  a  re-  Randolph.  From  that  office  he  was  re- 
spectable family.  He  waa  graduated  at  moved  by  president  Adams,  in  May,  1800. 
Harvard  college  in  1763,  and,  after  the  At  the  end  of  the  year  1801,  he  returned 
usual  course  of  professional  studies,  waa  to  Massachusetts.   In  1803,  the  k 


admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  of  that  state  choae  him  a  senator  to  con- 
When  the  dissensions  between  the  colonies  Kress  for  the  residue  of  the  term  of  D  wight 
and  the  mother  country  commenced,  he  Former,  Esq.,  who  had  resigned,  and,  in 
soon  became  the  champion  and  leader  of  1805,  reelected  him  to  the  same  station  fbr 
the  whigsofthequarterwherehelived.  He  the  term  of  six  yean.  After  ita  expiration  in 
wasamemberof  all  the  committees  of  in-  1811,  be  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  a 
spectionand  correspondence,  and  bore  the  memberoftheoxecurivecouncir;and,dur- 
entire  burthen  of  writing.  The  address  ing  the  war  of  1812,  he  waa  appointed  a 
which,  in  1774,  the  inhabitants  of  Salem,  member  of  the  board  of  war  for  the  de- 
town  meeting,  voted  to  governor  fence  of  the  state.     Inl814,hew 


Gage  on  the  occasion  of  the  Boston  port-  congress,  and  held  bis  seat  until  March, 

bill,  proceeded  from  his  pen.    A  part  of  1817.    He  then  finally  retired  to  private 

it,  disclaiming  any  wish,  on  the  part  of  the  life.  Hia  death  took  place  January  29, 18S9, 

inhabitants  of  Salem,  to  profit  by  the  clos-  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  hia  age.   In  his 

ing  of  the  port  of  Boston,  is  quoted  by  manners,  colonel  Pickering  was  plain  and 

1  "  ■■■..-.....!        ,m_     jj!  pubhc  life,  be  was  dis- 

id  for  energy,  ability  and  disinter- 


American  Revolution,     In  April,  1775,  on  anguished  for  energy,  ability  and 

receiving  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Lex-  eatedneaa ;  as  a  soldier,  he  waa  b 

ington,  he  marched,  with  the  regiment  of  patriotic;  and  bis  writings  bear  ai  _ 

which  he  was  at  the  time  commander,  to  timony  to  hie  talents  and  information.  He 


ic  of  the  leaders  of  the  federal  party 

H .....  _ _n  the  U.  States. 

the  same  year,  when  the  provisional' gov-  Picxitb,  in  fortification;  sharp  stakes, 

emmeut  was  organizing,  be  waa  appoint-  about  three  feet  long,  sometimes  shod  with 

ed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  com-  iron,  used  in  laying  out  ground ;  but  when 

moo  pleas  for  Essex,  his  native  county,  used  for  pinning  the  fascines  of  a  battery, 

and  sole  judge   of  the  maritime    court  the;  are  from  three  to  five  feet  long.     In 

(which  had  cognizance  of  all  prize  causes)  the  artillery,  pickets  five  or  six  feet  long 

for  the   middle    district,   comprehending  are  used   to  pin  the  park  lines;  in  the 

Boston,  with  Salem  and  the  other  porta  in  camp,  they  are  used  about  six  or  eight 

Eaaex.    These  offices  he  held  until  heac-  inches  long  to  fix  the  tent-cords,  or  five 

cepted  an  appointment  in  the  army.    In  feet  long  in  the  cavalry  camp  to  fasten  the 

1777,  he-  eras  named  adjutant-general  by  horses. 

Washington,  and  joined  the  army  then  at  PicxLX-Hxaaiiea,   -(See  Hattemdn.) 

Middlebrook,  New  Jersey.    He  continued  Pico ;  one  of  the  Azores,  so  called  from 

with   the  commander-in-chief  until  the  a  very   high  mountain,   terminating,  like 

American  forces  went  into  winter  quarters  Teneriffe,  in  a  peak.    (See  Jttom,) 

at  Valley  Forge,  having  been  present  at  Pico  bjxu  Miiabdola.  (See  ASran- 

the  battles  of  Brandy  wine  and  German-  doia.) 

town.     He  then  proceeded  to"  discharge  Picqcn.    (See  Piquet.) 

the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  continental  Picftostu ;  the  chaxacteriatic  principle 
11* 
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ofbile,  and  named  from  two  Greek  words,  PrcTOu;  a  thriving  comwiereial  town 
signifying  bitter  and  ftorwy,  in  allusion  to  its  in  the  northern  pan  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
■harp,  bitter  and  sugared  taate.  IT  sul-  first  house  was  built  in  1790.  In  1897,  it 
phurie  acid,  diluted  with  fire  parts  of  m-  contained  1439  inhabitants.  It  is  the  re- 
tar,  be  mixed  with  fresh  bile,  a  yellow  pre-  sort  of  coastere  from  all  porta  of  the  gulf 
cipitate  will  ftlL  On  heating  the  mixture,  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  eastern  Aores  of 
leafing  it  to  repose,  and  decanting  off  the  Prince  Edward's  island,  and  the  north 
dear  pan,  what  remains  is  a  compound  coast  of  Cape  Breton.  The  coal-mines 
of  picromel  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  in  its  vicinity  are  very  extensive,  and  the 
edulcorated  with  water,  and  digested  with  coal  is  excellent.  Iron  is  also  found,  and 
carbonate  of  barytes,  the  result  of  which  manufactured  in  small  quantities.  The 
is  that  the  picromel  is  liberated  and  left  harbor  is  capacious,  and  easy  of  access. 
dissolved  in  the  water.  On  evaporating  There  ia  no  other  town  in  Nova  Scotia, 
the  water,  the  picromel  is  obtained  in  a  except  Halifax,  so  well  situated  for  trade, 
■olid  state.  It  resembles  inspissated  bile.  Picts.  (See  Scots.) 
Its  color  ia  greenish-yellow.  It  affords  no  Picts'  Wall  ;  an  ancient  wall  built  by 
ammonia  by  its  destructive  distillation;  the  Romans  to  defend  the  Britons  from 
hence  the  absence  of  nitrogen  is  inferred,  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Picta,  from 
and  the  peculiarity  of  picromel.  Carlisle  to  Newcastle.  It  was  first  built 
■  Picbotoxia  (meaning  a  Utter  poison)  ia  .of  earth,  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  in  123, 
the  peculiar  principle  of  eocculu*  indxem.  afterwards  of  stone  by  Sevens,  end,  in 
Wbsn  separated  from  the  coloring  matter  430,  rebuilt  of  brick  by  Aetius,  the  Ro- 
and  other  substances  with  which  it  exists  man  general.  It  was  eight  feet  high, 
in  the  berries  of  this  plant,  it  presents  it-  twelve  thick,  and  nearly  100  miles  in 
•elfin  tour-sided  crystals,  of  awbite  color  length.  There  are  still  some  remains  ris- 
and  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  Alcohol  dis-  ible  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland 
solves  one  third  of  ks  weight  of  picrotoxia.  and  Cumberland. 

It  is  soluble  in  95  times  its weigbtof water.  Pictures,  Lrviire,  or  Tableaux  Vi- 
l*ure  sulphuric  ether  dissolves  two  fifths  of  vans.  After  attitudes  {q.  v.)  bad  become 
its  weight.  It  is  soluble,  likewise,  in  other  a  peculiar  study  (see  HamiUon,  Lady),  the 
acids,  end  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  imitation  of  the  attitudes  of  statues  or  pic- 
a  vegeto-elkaline  principle.  M.  Cosaseca  hires  by  living  persons  became  very  pop- 
thinks  that  it  is  not  a  vegetable  alkali,  but  ular,  and  it  was  but  one  step  farther  to 
merely  a  peculiar  bitter  vegetable  principle,  give  to  living  persons  the  appearance  of  a 
Pictet,  Marcus  Augustus,  a  naturalist,  picture.  A  frame  ia  made  of  sufficient 
born  at  Geneva,  in  1752,  was  the  pupil  width,  covered  with  gauze,  behind  which 
and  friend  of  the  celebrated  Saussure,  the  persons  stand  in  their  proper  attitudes, 
whom  he  succeeded  as-  professor  of  phi-  either  invented  by  an  artist  (e.  g.  from  Ihe 
losophy,  in  1786.  Pictet,  after  the  ineor-  striking  descriptions  of  a  poet),  or  taken 
potation  of  Geneva  with  the  French  re-  from  celebrated  historical  pictures,  gay 
public,  was  one  of  the  fifteen  appointed  or  grave.  Living  pictures  are  particularly 
to  manage  the  public  debt  and  lire  fund  popular  in  Germany,  where  they  are  flnma- 
fbrthe  support  of  the  Protestant  church,  times  exhibited  on  the  theatre  with  the 
In  1603,  he  became  secretary  of  the  tri-  necessary  preparations,  much  more  often, 
bunate,  os  a  member  of  which' he  exerted  however,  in  families  on  birth-days  and 
himself  particularly  in  extending  the  free-  similar  festive  occasions,  and  are  a  source 
dom  of  trade,  and  in  improving  and  lay-  of  great  and  refined  amusement. 
ing  out  roads  and  canals.  In  1807,  on  the  Picturesque,  in  the  most  general 
abolition  of  that  body,  Napoleon  appoint-  meaning  of  the  word,  denotes  every  thing 
ed  him  one  of  the  fifteen  general  inspect-  proper  for  painting ;  that  is  to  say,  such 
on  of  the  imperial  university.  In  con-  objects  as  present  a  variety  of  tints,  the 
nexionwith  his  brother  Charles,  and  Man-  charm  of  light  and  chiaro  antra,  &c.  It 
rice,  mayor  of  Geneva,  he  established,  in  is  particularly  applied  to  wild,  romantic 
1796,  the  BihUoUtiqae  Britanniqtie,  a  peri-  scenery.  The  word  is  easily  transfer- 
odical  which,  nnce  1816,  has  been  issued  red  from  the  subject  to  the  treatment; 
underOjennmeof  BibivAhtmie  UntverieUe.  and  we  call  a  picture  which  satisfies  the 
In  1803,  Pictet  travelled  iu  the  British  isles,  claims  of  art,  is  perfect  in  its  grouping, 
and,  after  his  return,  published  his  Vag-  represents  a  charming  whole,  &c,  rrictu- 
agt  dt  trait  Mais  en  Jhigiettrre,  m  Erottt  raque.  This  word,  too,  like  numerous 
eten  hiande.  He  was  the  author  of  sev-  other  terms  used  in  painting,  is  applied  to 
era)  other  works,  chiefly  on  physical,  Ihe  an  of 'describing  and  representing  by 
mathematical  and  agricultural  subjects.  the  pan ;  and  a  book  of  travel*  is  called 
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fault,  «nd  yet  the  picture  n  total  failure,  as    Chateaui 
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pvhtrttqve   if  it  represents  a  Tandy  of  west  it  is  covered  with  high  mountainous 

things  and  sccnee  Id  a  lively  and  forcible  chains,  from  which  lev  elevated   ridges 

manner.    Pietmrttqiu,  too,  is  often  appli-  shoot  off,  and  terminate,  in  the  central  part, 

ed,  at  least  in  French,  to  book*  of  this  in  plains.    This  portion,  which  is  watered 

sort,  when  accompanied  with  illustrative  by  the  Po,  and  which  is  composed  of  an 

designs,  as  in  the  common   title   foyagt  agreeable  variety  of  hill,  plain  and  valley, 

ptitoraque.     In  the  theory  of  the  arts,  the  is  the  most  fertile  part,  and  is  in  a  sate  of 

word  fiietaraqut  is  used  as  contradistin-  high  cultivation,  yielding  corn,  wine,  oil, 

guisbed  to  poetic  and  plattic.    The  posfi-  fruits,  rice  and  hemp.    The  breeding  of 

itd  has  reference  to  the  fundamental  idea  the  silkworm  is  carried  to  such  extent  in 

to"  be  represented, — to  tbe  painter's  con-  no  other  part  of  Italy,  and  produces  yearly 

ceptionof  his  subject;  whilst  tbe  ptefu-  22,000,000  lire  worth  of  silk,  most  of  which 

roqve  relates  to  the  mode  of  expressing  is  exported  raw.    The  northern,  western 

tbe  conception,  tbe  grouping,  the  distribu-  and  southern  districts  supply  the  central 

tiou  of  objects,  persons  and  lights.    The  region  with  wood.    The  Piedmonteee  are 

poetical  part  of  a  picture,  as  well  as  its  industrious  and  frugal,  and  are  all  Catbo- 

raechanical   execution,   may  be  without  lies,   excepting  20,000  Waldenses.     (See 

'    "                                         ...-■.  Chateauvieux's   Lttitrt  en  holy.)    They 
have  some  silk,  linen  and  woollen  manu- 

Picos,  snold  soothsayer,  or  wood-deity,  lectures,  and  thousands  of  them  are  seen 

in  Italy,  ion  of  Saturn  and  father  of  Fau-  travelling  about  Italy,  France  and  Germs- 

nue,wa*<  beloved  by  die  sorceress  Circe,  who  ny,  as  pedlars.    Their  language  is  a  mix- 

ebana^himinmawoodpeckerbecausehe  hire  of  the  French  and  Italian.     Tbe 

would  not  return  her  passion.     His  wife,  capital  of  Piedmont  is  Turin,  (q.  v.) 

Canons,  pined  away  into  air  from  grief.  PtxniioiiTZsz  Revolution.   When  the 

Picus  was  represented  with  the  head  of  a  bouse  of  Savoy  was  restored,  in  1814,  to 

woodpecker,  and  presided  over  divination,  its  possessions  on  the  mainland  of  Italy, 

Piedmont ;  a  principality  and  principal  it  understood  not  how  to  act  under  the 
province  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  existing  circumstances.  Salutary  regula- 
fromwtochit  was  separated  by  the  French  lion  a,  which  had  been  introduced  during 
in  1798,  and,  in  1802)  incorporated  with  the  period  of  the  French  dominion,  were 
France.  (See  Surttinum  Monarchy.),  On  annulled,  raid  oppressive  ones  retained. 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  (1814),  it  was  restored  French  and  Sardinian  forms  conflicted, 
to  tbe  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  duchies  because  the  officers  of  the  old  and  of  the 
of  Milan  (the  Sardinian  part)  and  Mont-  new  organization*  did  not  understand  one 
ferret  have  been  united  with  it  It  is  another.  The  course  of  justice  was  arbi- 
now  divided  into  twenty-six  districts,  trnrily  interrupted,  and  tbe  greatest  dis- 
Piedmont,  in  a  narrower  sense,  borders  satisfaction  was  created  by  the  character 
on  the  Valais  and  Savoy  to  the  north,  on  of  tbe  French  military  police.  This  state 
France  to  the  west,  on  Pi'izzn  and  Genoa  to  of  things  induced  several  men  of  the  high- 
ihe  south,  and  on  the  Sardinian  Milanese  est  classes  to  aim,  in  imitation  of  France, 
and  Montferrat  to  the  east  Within  these  at  a  constitutional  form  of  government 
limits,  it  contains  a  population  of  1,400,000,  for  Savoy,  Piedmont  and  Genoa.  The 
on  a  superficial  area  of  6575  iwjuoro  miles;  events  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Naples  in- 
including  the  Sardinian  Milanese  and  creased  the  excitement.  Austria  was 
Montferret,  it  baa  a  population  of  2322,000  making  preparations  against  Naples,  and 
on  12,000  square  miles.  Piedmont  bos  tbe  resistance  expected  there  increased 
its  name  (pie  di  monU,  foot  of  the  moun-  the  bones  of  the  Adeffi  and  Ftdtrati  for 
tain)  from  its  situation,  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Italian  independence.  The  friends  of  the 
Pennine  Alps  (in  which  are  the  lofty  constitutional  system  and  the  enemies  of 
Hontrosa  and  the  Great  Bernard)  on  tha,  the  Ultramontanists  formed  a  combination 
north,  and  of  the  Graianand  Cottiaii  Alps  for  obtaining, "  bv  force,  a  freer  form  of 
(including  Mon tbisne,  die  little  Bernard,  government.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  Feb, 
Montcemaand  Monteviso)  towards  France  1821,  a  conspiracy  arose  among  the  no- 
and  Savoy.  The  principal  river  is  the  Po  bUity  and  officers.  Through  tbe  influ- 
(a.  v.),  which  flows  down  from  these  moun-  ence  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  Turin, 
tains,  and  receives  ell  tbe  rivers  of  the  tbe  chevalier  Bardaxi,  the  Spanish  consti- 
province;  tbe Doria, Stura and  Besia from  tution  became  the  watch-word  of  the  dia- 
the  left,  and  the  V  raits,  Maira  and  Tanaro  affected,  though  some  preferred  the  sys- 
frotn  the  right.  On  the  south  lie  the  temof  two  chambers  and  the  French  con- 
Maritime  Alps,  separating  Genoa  and  solution.  It  was  tbe  intention  of  the 
Nizza  from  Piedmont    To  tbe  north  and  conspirators  to  choose  the  prince  of  Cari- 
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e  Spanish  constitution!"  wis  heard    Spun,  After  which  be  relumed  to  Turin. 

n  Turin.  On  the  12th,  some  officers  open-    lie  hod  formally  renounced  the  regency 
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guano,  their  chief.     The  revolution  broke  depart ;  hi  army  w 
out,  March  10,  among  several  regiments  py  Lombardy,  and,  on  the  Slat,  the  re- 
st   Fobbbiio,    Tortona    and    Alessandria,  gent,  the  prince  of  Carignano,  appointed 
The  conspirators   bad    gained   over  the  the  count  of  Santa  Row  minister  of  war. 
common  soldiers  by  the  rumor  that  Aus-  But  that  same  night  the  prince  tied  to 
tria  required  the  disbanding  of  the  nation-  No™™,  whence  be  repaired  to  the  Aus- 
al  array,  and   designed   lo  occupy  the  triao  head  quartan,  then  to  Modern,  and 
principal    limmin    of   Piedmont    with  thence  (as  the  duke  of  Oenevois  forbade 
Austrian    troops.      Alessandria   was    the  him  the  court)  to  Florence.     He  remain- 
focui  of  the  revolution.    On  the  11th,  the  ed  in  retirement  till  1823,  when  he  fought 
cry  of  rebellion,  and  "Huzza  for  the  king  aa  a  volunteer  in  the  French  array  against 
......       .  .                     "-Mheard  Spain,  after  t"' '  "  ■  '  '    ^    '■ 

He  had  formally  ren 

i  the  Ftdcrati  and  the  students  the  on  th a  23d.    The  miniater  of  war  ven- 

chadel  of  Turin.    The  people  now,  for  the  tured  on  the  most  daring  steps.     In  the 

first  time,  joined  in  the  cry  "Huzza  for  orders  issued  March  23, he  declared  that 

the  king !  Huzza  for  the  Spanish  coustitu-  the  king  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  prisoner 

tion!    War  on  the  Austriaus!"   On   the  of  Austria;    all  the   Piedraontese    were 

13th,  king  Victor  Emmanuel  resigned  tbe  called  to  anna;  the  Lombards,  he  said, 

crown,  and,  in  tbe  absence  of  his  nieces-  would  join  them,  and  France  would  not 

sor  (bis  brother  Felix,  duke  of  Genevoia,  refuse  its  assistance.     In  Genoa,  where 

■  who  was  then  at  Modens),  appointed  the  governor,  count  Desgeneix  attempted, 
prince  Charles  Albeit  of  Carignano  regent,  on  tbe  21st,  to  restore  the  old  order  of 
All  the  ministers  received  their  dismia-  things,  a  part  of  the  people  and  troops,  on 
aion.  The  state  •prisoners  wen;  set  at  libcf  the  23d,  maintained  by  force  the  Spanish 
ty,  sod  the  Carbonaria  triumphed  in  all  constitution.  But  the  news  of  the  de- 
planes, with  the  exception  of  Nizza,  whah-  atniction  of  tho  Neapolitan  arm;  in  the 
er  Victor  Emmanuel  repaired,  and  uf  Abruzzi  quelled  the  courage  of  the  insur- 
Savoy.  On  the  evening  of  tbe  13th,  the  gents.  Under  these  circumstances  (ac- 
regent  found  himself  compelled,  at  the  cording  to  Santa  Ross's  account),  tbe 
demand  of  the  deputies  of  Turin,  to  pro-  Russian  minister  at  Turin,  count  of  Mo- 
claim  the  adoption  of  the  Spanish  consti-  cenigo,  suggested  an  amicable  media- 
tution,  on  condition,  however,  of  the  royal  tiou :  "  no  Austrian  was  to  enter  Piedmont ; 
consent.  He  swore  to  it  on  the  14th,  but  full  amnesty  might  be  hoped  tor,  and  even 
with  a  reservation  of' the  former  order  of  a  constitution."  Tbe  junta  accepted  the 
succession,  and  of  toleration  towards  all  proposition,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the 
religions,  besides  the  changes  to  be  made  conspirators  in  Alessandria.  Meanwhile, 
by  a  national  parliament  and  tbe  king,  at  the  request  of  the  duke  of  Genevokt  an 
He  appointed,  at  the  same  time,  a  new  Austrian  corps  under  count  Btrbna  had 
ministry,  and,  on  the  16th,  a  supreme  jun-  approached  ore  frontiers.  April  8,  Bun- 
ts. Savoy  was  comparatively  little  affect-  no  formed  a  junction  with  the  royal  army 
ed  by  the  revolution.  It  excited,  howev-  at  Novara.  A  battle  took  place,  and  tbe 
er,  much  interest  in  Lombardy,  snd  some  insurgents,  after  a  brave  resistance  of 
young  men  from  Milan  and  Pavia  hasten-  seven  hours,  were  wholly  dispersed  on 
ed  to  Alessandria  and  Turin.  Meanwhile,  tbe  bridge  over  the  Agona.  Tire  victors 
the  emperor  of  Austria  at  Laybacn  had  advanced,  without  opposition,  towards 
ordered,  on  the  14th,  that  an  army  should  Turin.  Tbe  junta,  therefore,  separated 
advance  to  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont,  and  on  the  9th.  Count  Santa  Rosa  evacuated 
Alexander  caused  90,000  Russians  to  the  citadel,  and,  on  the  10th,  Delia  Torre, 
march  from  Volhynis  to  Italy ;  but,  the  in-  the  royal  commander,  entered  Turin.  On 
nutroction  being  speedily  quieted,  they  the  11th  and  following  days,  the  Austin - 
baltedin  Galicra.  The  duke  of  Oenevois  ens  took  possession,  without  resistance,  of 
proclaimed  at  Modena,  on  the  16tfa,  all  the  citadels  of  Alessandria,  Voghera,  Tor- 
that  bad  been  done  since  the  abdication  tone,  Casale,  Vercelli,  StradeUa  and  Va- 

.of  his  brother,  null  and  void,  and  plan-  lenza.    In  consequence  of  tbe  treaty  of 

ed  the  count  Salieri    della  Torre,  gov-  Novara,  of  July  14,  1831,  tbe  Sardinian 

ernor  of  Novara,  at  the  head  of  the  royal  government  paid  300,000  francs  monthly, 

troops,  to  put  down  the  insurgents.    This  for  12,000  men,  besides  furnishing  their 

proclamation  deprived  the  junta  of  cour-  provision.     The  number  of  the  foreign 

age  and  energy.    In  Turin,  however,  the  garrison  troops  was  subsequently  dirnin- 

Insurgents    maintained    their    influence;  ntued  to  5000  men;  and  after  tbe  treaty  of 

the  Austrian  ambassador  was  obliged  lo  Verona,  of  Dec  14,  1693,  the  last  evacua- 
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don — that  of  Alessandria— took  place,  Oct.  at  Havre,  in  1737,  was,  in  his  twelfth 
31,  1823.  The  restoration  of  the  absolute  yew,  bo  disgusted  with  the  restrainta  of 
authority  of  the  king  ensued,  April  10.  school,  thai  he  sailed  with  his  uncle  to 
The  duke  of  Gettevois,  however,  did  not  Martinico.  After  his  return,  which  was 
imim  the  regal  dignity  till  hi*  brother,  hastened  by  home-sickness,  be  entered 
by  the  declaration  of  Nizza,  of  April  18,  the  engineer  school  at  Paris,  and  went  to 
persisted  in  his  abdication.  The  inaw-  Malta  in  the  capacity  of  an  officer.  A 
gents  fled,  some  through  Switzerland  to  duel  obliged  him  to  flee,  and  he  received 
France,  some  embarked  in  Genoa  for  the  place  of  sub-lieutenant  of  engineers 
Spain.  The  property  of  sixty-five  per-  in  ilie  service  of  Catharine  II,  which  he 
soon  who  bad  fled  was  confiscated,  and  resigned  after  eighteen  months.  He  next 
July  19,  Aug-  10  and  23,  1821,  twenty-  served  with  the  French  party  in  Poland, 
one  were  condemned  to  be  banged  for  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Russians,  re- 
high  (reason,  and  thoir  property  to  be  con-  leased,  and,  after  residing  in  Warsaw, 
fiscated.  The  rest,  likewise  twenty-one,  Dresden,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  returned  to 
were  sentenced  to  the  galleys.  Of  the  Paris.  He  obtained  a  commission  In  the 
whole,  however,  but  thirteen  were  arrest-  engineer  corps,  stationed  in  the  Isle  de 
ed,  among  whom  were  two  of  those  eon-  France,  but  in  two  years  threw  up  bis 
demned  to  be  hanged.  Of  these,  one  was  commission,  on  account  of  some  disputes 
executed  at  Genoa,  and  the  other  banish-  in  which  be  became  involved,  and  re- 
ed, because  be  had,  on  his  flight,  been  turned  to  France.  Here  begins  bis  litera- 
drivea  to  .Monaco  by  a  tempest.  At  the  ry  life.  He  divided  his  small  pennon  with 
same  time,  the  king  issued  from  Piacenza  his  mother,  end,  in  1773,  published  bis 
rigorous  prohibitions  of  secret  societies,  Voyage  a  Vide  dt  France,  In  1784  ap- 
and  two  decrees  of  amnesty,  with  many  peered  bis  ttudt*  dt  la  Nature.  Louis 
exceptions.  Oot  17,  1821,  he  made  hip  XVI  now  appointed  him  superintendent 
entry  into  Turin.— Concerning  the  revo-  of  the  botanical  garden  and  of  the  museum 
lutioQof  Piedmont,see  the  TrenUJour*  dt  of  natural  history.  His  Paul  tt  Ftrgtme 
Involution  en  Piimant,  by  an  eye-witness  (1788)  passed  through  fifty  impressions  in 
(Lyons,  1821};  Prici*  Hutor.  tnr  let  Ri-  oneyear,andhasbeentranBlateaintoalmott 
volut.  dt*  Row.  dt  Naples  tt  it  Piimonl,  en  nil  the  languages  of  Europe  (English  by 
1820  tt  1821,  parM.lt  Comlt  D.  The  Helen  Mans  Williams).  Napoleon  con- 
HUt.  de  la  Revolvt.  de  Piem^  by  Alphonso  fetred  on  him  the  order  of  the  legion  of 
de  Beauchatnp  (Paris,  1621),  contains  honor,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  granted  him 
much  that  is  false.  The  Simple  Rial  dt*  a  pensioa  of  6000  francs.  St.  Pierre  was 
EvtnenoH  arrive*  en  Piem^  data  U  Main  de  also  the  author  of  La  Chawaaire  htdieime. 
Mars  el  iPJhrU,  1824,  par  pn  Offieicr  Pii-  Harmonia  de  la  Nature,  and  several  other 
swnlou,  m  not  impartial.  Count  San-  works.  Ilk  CGuvret  appeared  at  Brussels, 
tone  de  Santa  Root,  one  of  the  opponents  in  8  vols.  He  died  Jan.  21, 1814,  at  his 
of  the  government,  wrote,  in  France,  Dt  estate  near  Paris.  Aims  Hanin  has  writ- 
la  Rivolvlien  Piimontaut  (3ntt  idiL,  aug-  ten  an  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
sKnlee  dt  Ablet  el  de  I'Jnalym  dt  la  Cm-  Bemardin  de  Bl  Pierre  (Paris,  1820),  and 
ttitut.  SteOieme,  Paris,  1*3).  edited  hie  works,  in  12  vota,  8vo. 

Piano  [Italian,  full) ;  a  word  often  used  Pierre,  St.  ;  a  small  island  belonging 

for  tulti,  gnmde,  or  grotiri ;   and   some-  to  France,  near  the  southern  coast  of 

times  with  chore,  as,  pitno  ehoro  (a  full  Newfoundland ;  lat.  4G°  i&  N. ;  Ion.  56° 

chorus);  sometimes  employed  in  u  vehe-  9*  27*   W.      The    inhabitants,    in   1831 

mem  or  energetic  sense.  1025  in  number,  are  engaged  in  the  cod 

PiEFOwnaa  Court.     (See  Court*  of  fishery.    The  colony  of  St.  Pierre  and 


England.) 
Prcaui 


1                                                          Miquclon  is  under  an  oftieer  residing  ii 
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?i  eri*  n  ;  an  epithet  given  to  the  muses,  St.  Pierre,  called  the 
froui  mount  Fierus,  in  Thessaly,  which  mwristralor.  These  islands  are  also  fisb- 
was  sacred  to  tbem,  or  from  their  victory  iug  stations  for  the  French  vessels  en- 
over  the  nine  daughters  of  the  Macedo-  gaged  in  the  fishery  in  tbis  region,  the 
niaa  king  Pierus,  who  were  changed  into  number  of  which,  in  1825,  was  nineteen. 
magpies  tor  having  dared  to  engage  in  a  They  are  important  to  France,  as  being 
contest  with  them.  the  only  possessions  which  she  retains  in 

Pieride*  was  also  one  of  their  designs-  these  latitudes. 
lions,  for  the  same  reasons.  Pierrot  ;  a  comic  mask  on  tbe  French 

Piuutn,   Jacques   Bemardin  Henri  de  theatre,  a  mixture  of  the  harlequin  (q.  v.l 

Saint,  one  of   the  most  ingenious  and  and  die  pulchinello.  (q.  v.)     He  is  dressed 

feeling  philosophical  French  writers,  horn  like  the  latter,  and  is  facetious  like  the  fbr- 
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mer.     With  the  Italians,  tie  is  a  simpletog  intended  to  erect  a  statue  of  the  poet ;  but 

uiiti  servant.    (See  Math.)  it  was  destroyed  during  tlie  second  siege 

Piete,    Mont    de.      (See     Lombard-  of  Mantua.    The  claims  of  Pietnlalo  this 

titnat.)  '  honor  are,  however,  rendered  doubtful  by 

PiETisar,   in  German   theology.     The  the  latest  investigations.     (See  Virgil.) 
name  of  piduti  was  originally  applied,  in         Pietho  ni  Co  stoma.     (See  Gortons.) 
derisioD,  to  some  young  teacbera  of  the-         Pioafktta,    Antonio,  the   companion 

olog-y  at  Leipsic,  who  began,  iu  1C89,  to  of  Magellan,  and  the  historian  of  his  dis- 

deliver  ascetic  lecture!  on  the  New  'Peela-  coveries,  was  born  at  Viceoza,  towards  the 

meat  (collegia  fialobiblica,  or  collegia  pit-  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.    Inflamed, 

(oris)  to  the  BtudeDta  and  citizens.     The  by  reading  the  accounts  of  the  Spanish 

ideaof  imparting  theological  instruction  in  and  Portuguese  discoveries,  with  a  desire 

a  popular  way,  came  from  their  friend  and  of  visiting  distant  pans,  he  studied  the 

teecherSpener(theQermanF6n6lon),wria  mathematical    sciences   and    navigation; 


had  held  religious  meetings  iu  Pnmfelbct    and  when  Magellan  (q.  t.)  was  sent  out,  by 

.     „  ,  ._..  ,  in  consequeL__   _ 

tions,  &c  The  theology  of  the  Lutherans,    dispute  between  Spain  and  Portugal  c 


from  the  year  1670,  at  which  the  laity    Charles:  V,  to  search  tor  a  western  passaga 
prayed,  and  were  allowed   to  ask  quee-    to  the  Moluccas,  in  consequence  of  the 


at  that  time,  had  become  stiff  and  dog-  ceming  the  line  of  demarkalion  (q.  v.) 

rnatical,   attacking  unsparingly   all  other  between  their  respective  possessions  (see 

systems,  and  making  the  essence  of  the-  Alexander  VI),  Pigafetta  obtained  leave  to 

ology  to  consist  in  doctrines.     Spener  and  accompany  him.     He  sailed  from  Seville 

bis  friends  were  desirous  of  reestablishing  Sept.  20, 1519,  and  returned  to  that  port 

a  Christianity  of  love  aud  charity,  wluch  Sept.  8,   1523,  having  been  the  first  to 

should  manifest  itself  iu  the  life  of  the  in-  circumnavigate  the  world.     He  kept   a 

dividual.     The  governments,  however,  in  journal  of  the  voyage,  of  which  Ramusio 

several  places,  Boon  prohibited  such  sseem-  gives  an  abstract  ui,thc  first  volume  of  his 

lilies,  and  in  some  cases,  they  may,  in  bet,,  collection,  and  of  which  a  complete  edi- 

have   given   rise   to  disorders.     Pietism,  uon  was  first  published  by  Arnorettilq.  v.), 

however,  did  not  expire ;  on  the  contrary,  who  discovered  a  copy  in  the  Ambrosiaii 

the  practical   principle   that  a  pious   life  library. 

was  better  than  erudition,  gave  it  much  Pioallk,  Jean  Baptists,  a  sculptor,  bora 

success.    An  austere,  often  sombre,  mo-  at  Paris  in  1714,  son  of  a  carpenter,  waa 

nitty,  a  belief  in  a  sudden  regeneration  the  pupil  of  Lemoine  and  Lemayne,  and, 

by  the  operation  of  divine  grace,  private  by   the  assistance  of  some   friends,  waa 

meetings  for  religious  exercises,  &c^  dis-  enabled   to   visit   Italy.      After  spending 

anguished  the  pietists,  though  they  never  three  years  in  Italy,  be  returned  to  France, 

formed  a  separate  sort.     But,  like  the  sye-  and  executed  a  Mercury  and  a  Venus, 

terns  of  so  many  sects,  originating  from  a  vchich  were  presented  to  the  king  of  Prus- 

siucere  desire  for  some  better  means  of  aia  (1748),  by  Louis  XV.     In  1744,  Pi- 

queacbing  a  religious  thirst,  than  the  dog-  galle  had  been  received  into  the  academy 

mas  of  the  established  church  afforded,  pie-  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and,  in  1756, 

tism,  in  many  esses,  degenerated  by  degrees  he  was  employes  to  complete  the  morni- 

into  an  ill-iegulated  religious  excitement,  ment  to  marshal   Soxe.     His  reputation 

The  Jansenism  and  quietism  of  France,  was  now  established,    and   Bouchardon 

and  the  Methodism  of  England,  sprang  (q.  v.)  intrusted  to  him  the  completion  of 

from  sources  similar  to  tboee  of  the  Ger-  bis  celebrated  equestrian  statue   in  the 

man  pietism,  and  in  the  present  struggle  Place  Louis  XV.     His  last  work  waa  a 

iu  Germany,  between  the  rationalists  and  girl  pulling  a  thorn  from  her  foot ;  thia 

eupernaturalists,  the  feelings  and  views  of  statue,   and  another  representing  a   boy 

the  contending  parties,  though  their  rela-  holding  a  cage,  from  which  toe  bird  had 

live  standing  is  different,  are  much  eon-  escaped,  were  much  admired   for  their 

.  nected  vrith  those  of  the  pietists  and  the  beauty  and  tenderness.     Pigalle,  who  had 

adherents    to   the   established   doctrines,  been  appointed  sculptor  to  the  king,  and 

(See  Spener.)  honored  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 

PtBTOLA ;  a  village  on  the  Mincio  (q.  v.),  died  in  1785. 

about  two  miles  from  Mantua,  according  Vinton  [coluntbal  The  domestic  pigeon 

to  the  tradition^  of  the  neighborhood  the  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  cotuts, 

birth-place  of  Virgil,  which  Silius  Italicus  or  stack-dove ;  it  baa  been  the  companion 

calls  Andes.     A  grotto  in  the  vicinity  is  of  man  from  a  very  early  period ;  the 

called   VirgiFi  grotto.     The  French  laid  varieties,  however,  known  to  the  Greeks, 

out  a  public  garden  here,  in  which  they  were  very  few,  but  were  greatly  ir— ■  ■■■■* 
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imOBf   the    Romans,    with    whom   the  that  these  flocks  are  Insignificant  in  com- 

breedingof  these  buds  was  quite  a  sci  parison  to  those  observed  in  the  Western 

ance.    The  same  attention  to  them  has  States,  which  abound  in  the  favorite  food 

continued  in  some  modem  DBlions,  and  the  of  "these  birds.     They   breed   there,  and 

adepts  in  the  art  pretend  that  the  almost  the  same  author  mentions  that  some  of 

innumerable  varieties  may  be  bred  to  a  the  brtctHng-placa,   as  they  are  termed, 

feather.    The  names  bestowed  on  these  extend  for  thirty  or' forty  miles  in  extent. 

varieties  an  indicative  of  their  peculiar!-  They  are  taken  by  means  of  clap-nets, 

ties,  as,  tumhltrt,  emppert,  carna*,  runt*,  managed  by  a  person  concealed  in  a  hut 

be.     In  their  wild  state,  the  pigeon  Bribe  composed  of  brush-wood.     In  this  way, 

lire  on  high  trees,  generally  in  flocks,  ten  to  forty  or  fifty  dozens  are  sometime* 

They  feed  on  seed,  though  sometimes  on  taken  at  a  sweep.     Their  appearance  is 

fruit,  retaining  their  food  in  the  crop  for  also  a  signal  for  a  general   turn   out  of 

sometime.     The  greater  proportion  of  the  every  one  that  can  obtain  a  gun,    (For  a 

species  build  on  elevated  situations,  form-  detailed  description,  see  Wilson,  .tm.  Or., 

ing  a  loose  nest  of  small  twigs,  and  wide  V.  p.  102.)     The  other  American  species 

enough  to  contain  both  sexes ;  the  female  are,  the  C.  fatdata,  bend-tailed  pigeon ; 

lays  two  eggs,  several  times  a  year.    They  C.   leueocephala,  white-crowned   pigeon; 

feed  their  young  by  regurgitating  the  food  C.  Zaunaa,  Zenaida  dove ;  C.  Ctrmuien- 

eontained  in  the  crop.     They   pair  for  tit,  American  turtle  dove ;  C.  patterma, 

life,  though  they  assemble  in  flocks.    They  ground  dove.     [See  Turtle  Dow,.) 

have  no  song,  their  note  being  a  simple  Pia  Iroh.     (See  iron,  vol.  vii,  p.  72.) 

cooing.    The  external  characters  of  the  Pio  or  Ballast  ;  a  large  mssa,of  cast 

genus  are  a  weak,  slender  and  straight  iron  or  lead,  used  for  ballast, 

bill ;   short  legs,  with  no  distinct  mem-  Pis  oc  Lead  ;  the  eighth  part  of  a  fod- 

bnuie  between  the  toes ;  tail  with  twelve  der,    amounting    to   about    950   pounds 

feathers-,   they  walk   well,  and  fly  with  weight. 


K  swiftness,  continuing  on  the  wing        Piomests  ;  materials  used  for  imparting 
longtime.     Tbey  are  found  in  every    color,   whether  by  dyeing,  painting,   or 
part  of  the  world,  but  tbe  species  are  most    otherwise.     {See  Dyeing.)     The  coloring 


s  in  warm  climates.  Of  all  the  substances  used  as  paints  are  partly  arti- 
varieiies  of  the  pigeon,  uV  must  remark-  ficial  and  partly  natural  productions.  They 
able  for  its  attachment  to  its  native  place  are  derived  principally  from  the  mineral 
is  the  messenger  or  carrier.  This  is  distin-  kingdom;  and  even  when  animal  or  vege* 
guished  from  the  others  by  a  broad  circle  table  substances  are  used  for  coloring, 
of  naked  white  skin  round  the  eyes,  and  they  are  always  united  with  a  mineral 
by'its  dark  blue  or  blackish  color.  Tbey  substance  (an  earth  or  an  oxide),  because 
obtained  their  name  from  the  tircum-  by  themselves  they  have  no  body,  which 
stance  of  their  being  used  to  convey  let-  they  acquire  only  by  a  mixture  with  a 
ters  from  one  place  to  another.  The  bird  mineral.  In  painting,  the  colon  are 
is  brought,  for  this  purpose,  from  the  ground,  and  applied  by  means  of  same 
place  where  ft  is  intended  to  convey  the  Squid,  which  dries  up  without  changing 
information;  a  letter  is  tied  under  its  wing,  them.  For  this  purpose  different  fluids 
and  it  is  set  at  liberty ;  and,  from  some  in-  are  employed,  and  the  difference  of  the 
conceivable  instinct,  it  directs  its  flight,  material  used,  with  tbe  method  of  employ- 
in  •  straight  line,  to  the  very  spot  from  ing  it,  has  given  rise  to  tbe  modes  of 
whence  it  had  been  taken.  (See  Carrier  painting  in  water  'colors,  oil  colors,  in 
Pigam.)  There  are  several  species  of  fresco  (q.  v.),  in  distemper,  &c.  For  oil 
pigeons  found  in  the  (J.  States,  the  most  painting   (o.  v.),  mineral   substances   are 

is  of  which  is  the  C.  migratoria,-  more  suitable  than  lakes  prepared  with 


passenger  or  wild  pigeon.  This  is  of  a  minerals,  because  the  latter  become  dark- 
bluish-siate  color,  with  a  white  belly ;  the  er  by  being  mixed  with  oil.  The  mineral 
throat,  breast  and  sides  vinaceous;  toil  colors  all  consist  of  metallic  oxides,  or 
black,  of  twelve  feathers,  five  lateral  whit-  salts,  or  of  combinations  of  sulphur.  Tbe 
ish;  the  female  is  paler,  end  her  breast  first  are  less  liable  to  change  than  tne 
of  a  cinereous  brown.  These  birds  visit  others.  Among  the  metallic  oxides  used 
the  different  states,  in  innumerable  yuan-  as  pigments  are  minium  and  massicot, 
ritiBB,  nut  are  more  abundant  in  tbe  West-  from  lead ;  the  ochres,  burnt  sienna, 
em  States,  The-times  of  their  appearance  umber,  from  iron;  smalt,  from  cobalt, 
in  Pennsylvania  is  early  in  the  spring,  and  Among  the  salts,  or  saline  metallic  corn- 
again  in  autumn,  when  they  pass  in  Socks  Mnnuons,  are,  white  lead,  Cremnitz  white, 
consisting  of  thousands.     Wilson   states  from  lead ;  Prussian  blue,  from  iron ;  ver- 
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digria,   mineral  green,  Brunswick  green,     formed  the  chief  weupoiii  of  the  infantry. 
from  copper.     Metallic  combinations  con-    *"*-        '- 
taining  sulphur  are  cinnabar  (from  quick- 


silver)  and  orpiment  (from  arsenic).    The 
lake  colors  have  tin  or  alum  for  tbt 


colors  have  tin  or  alum  for  their  lie-  were  called  pike-men.   After  the 

sis,  and  owe  their  tint  to  animal  or  vege-  of  guns,  tbey  gradually  Jell  into  disuse, 

table  coloring  substances.     Among  them  and,   in   fact,  can   hardly   be  considered 

are  the  rod  lakes,  prepared  from  cochineal,  very  effective  arms  in  modern  warfare, 

madder,  and  of  inferior  quality,  from  Bra-  unless  in  the  bonds  of  excited  insurgents, 

zil  wood;  the  yellow  from  fustic  weld,  or  of  people  lighting  for  their   liberty, 

See. ;  the  brown  from  several  other  color-  when  every  species  or  arms  is  effective, 

ing  barks ;  finally,  indigo,  which,  howev-  even  flails  and  staves,  wielded  by  monks, 

er,  is  entirely  vegetable.     In  staining  por-  The  Prussian  Landtturai  (q.  v.)  was  arm- 

celaia  and  ginss,  the  metallic  colors  which  ed  with  pikes  in  1813,  to  be  used  in  case 

are  not  driven  off  by  beat,  and  are  not  no   better  arms  were  to  be   had.     The 

easily  changeable,  are  used.     Gold  con-  Swiss  first  substituted  the  halberd  (q.  v.) 

taining  tin  gives  a  purple,  nickel  green,  for  the  pike,  towards  the  fifteenth  century, 

cobalt  blue,   iron  and  manganese   black,  For  some  time,  every  company  in  the  ar- 

uraoium    yellow,    chrome    green.      (On  mies  of  Europe  consisted  of  at  least  two 

the  subject  of  painters'    pigments,   their  thirds  pike-men,  and  one  third   harque- 

S reparation  and  application,  see  Bouvier's  bussiers.   (q.  v.)    Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 

fmiueJ  da  jtuaa  Artiste*  it  Amateurs  en  great  improver  of  the  modern  art  of  war, 

Panturc  (Paris,  18271;  Tingry's  Painter's  about  1630,  omitted  the  pike-men  in  some 

and  Vdmisher's  Guide.)  regiments  entirely.     Tbe  invention  of  the 

Piomt.     (See  Pygmy.)  bayonet  (q.  v.)  drove  it  still  more  out  of 

Piss  letox);  a  genus  of  fish,  dietin-  use. 
guished  by  having  only  one  dorsal  fin  Pike,  Zebulon  Montgomery,  was  bom 
near  the  tail,  a  long,  slender  body,  com-  at  Lnmberton,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
pressed  laterally,  and  the  lower  jaw  pro-  Jan.  5,  1779.  His  father  was  a  respecta- 
jecting  beyond  the  upper.  Tbey  are  ex-  ble  officer  in  tbe  army  of  the  U.  States. 
tremeiy  voracious  and  destructive,  and  He  entered  the  army  while  yet  a  boy,  and 
their  digestive  powers  are  ss  remarkable  served  for  some  time  as  a  cadet  in  his 
as  their  voracity:  they  not  only  feed  on  father's  company,  which  was  then  station- 
fish,  but  also  destroy  young  aquatic  birds,  ed  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  U. 
&c  They  attain  a  great  longevity,  though  States.  At  an  early  age,  he  obtained  the 
many  of  the  accounts  given  of  the  age  commission  of  ensign,  and,  some  time 
which  individuals  of  this  genus  have  after,  that  of  lieutenant.  By  a  life  of  con- 
reached,  must  be  received  with  great  res-  stunt  activity  and  exposure,  he  invigorated 
ervslion.  The  common  pike  (JS.  Uieuu),  his  constitution,  and  prepared  himself  for 
when  in  season,  is  beautifully  marked  deeds  of  hardihood  and  adventure.  When 
with  a  mixture  of  green  and  bright  yellow  he  entered  tbe  army,  he  had  been  inatruct- 
■pots.  When  out  of*  season,  however,  ed  only  in  reading,  writing,  and  a  little 
these  colors  become  dull.  They  grow  to  arithmetic.  By  his  own  exertions,  he  ac- 
a  large  size,  and  are  taken  in  great  num-  quired,  almost  without  the  aid  of  a  mas- 
hers as  an  article  of  food.  Their  flesh  is  ter,  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  die 
white,  firm  and  well  tasted.  They  are  former  of  which,  it  appears  from  hn  jour- 
caught  either  in  what  are  termed  crown  nal,  he  was  able  to  write  and  speak  with 
nets,  or  by  the  hook.  When  the  latter  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purposes  of 
mode  is  used,  the  line  must  be  very  business.  To  these  be  afterwards  added 
strong,  and  the  book  fastened  with  wire,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Spanish. 
The  bait  generally  used  is  a  small  fish.  He  also  studied  tlie  elementary  branches 
Tbe  Ohio  pike  {£.  otscur)  also  attains  a  of  mathematics,  and  became  skilful  in  all 
very  large  size,  and  is  exceedingly  ahun-  the  ordinary  practical  applications  of  that 
dant  in  the  western  rivers  and  lakes,  science,  lie  seems,  besides,  to  have  bad 
This  fish  presents  a  formidable  appear-  a  general  curiosity,  to  which  no  kind  of 
atice,  being  covered  with  bony  rhomboid-  knowledge  was  without  interest :  he  read 
a)  ucales,  forming  a  complete  coat  of  mail,  with  avidity  every  book  which  fell  in  his 
It  is  as  voracious  and  destructive  as  the  way,  and  thus,  without  any  regular  plan 
common  species,  and,  like  it,  forms  a  pal-  of  study,  acquired  a  considerable  Mock  of 
amble  food,  when  not  too  large.  .  various  information.     Soon  after  tbe  pur- 

Pike.     The  pike,  in  the  middle  ages,  chase  of  Louisiana,  tbe  government  of  the 

with  tbe  cross-bow,  sword  and  battle-axe,  V,  States  determined  upon  taking  meaar 
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m  to  .explore  their  new  territory,  and  their  ma,  exposed  to  bitter  cold,  relying 
the  immense  tract  of  wilderness  includod  solely  on  the  produce  of  tbe  these  forsmV 
withiu  r»  Sauls,  m  order  to  learn  in  goo-  Mtence,  nud  often  for  two.  or  three  din 
gmkiati  boundaries,  its  toil'  and  nat-  altogether  without  food..  Seven]  of  the 
ural  productions,  the  course  of  its  riven,  men  had  their  feet  frozen,  and  all,  except 
and  their  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  navi-  Pike  and  one  other,  were  in  some  degree 
gation,  and  other  uses  of  civilized  life,  the  injured  by  the  cold.  After  a  three  months' 
numbers,  character  and  power  of  i  the  .winter  march,  they  explored  their  way  to 
tribes  of  Indiana  who  inhabited,  this  tarri-  what  they  supposed  to  bo  the  Red  nvei. 
lory,  and  their  dispositions  to  wasds  ,tbe  U.  Hem  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  Spanish. 
States.  With  these  views,  while  captains  cavalry,  Ay  whom  Pike , was  , informed,  to 
Lewie  and  Clarke  wen  tent  to  explore  hi*  great  astonjst(msnt,tluUiihnyweronot 
the  unknown  sources  of  the.  Missouri,  on  the  Hod,  river,  bin  «ai  the  Rio  del 
Pike  was  despatched,  on  a,  similar  e*pe~  -Norte,  and  in  the,  Spanish  territory.  Op- 
dioon,  for  the  purpose  of  .tracing  the  Mia-  position  to.  .this  force  would  have  been 
assslnpl  to  hs  head.  Aug.  9,  ISO*,  Pike  idle,  and  he>  rrjuctantly  submitted  to  ac- 
embarked  at  St.  Louis,  on  his  first  :«x»B-  .company  too.,  Spaniards  to  Santa  Fe,  to 
dition  to  the  head  of  the  Mississippi,  and  appear  before,  the  governor.  Prom  Santa 
proceeded  up  the  river,  with  twenty  ..men,  Fe,fae  was  sent  m,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
m  a  stout  boat,  provisioned  for  four  ince,  of  iPisoay,  to  be  examined  by  the 
months;  but  they  were  soon  obliged  to  ooxpjnaadant  general  where  be  was  well 
leave  their  boats,  and  proceed  on  their  received,  and  jentenained  for  some  tune, 
journey  by  land,  or  in  canoes,  which. they  after  which  he  was  sent  on  his  way  home, 
built  after  leaving  their  large  boat,  and  .under  the  escort  of  a  strong  partyof  horse. 
carried  with  them  on  their  march.  For  Ho  arrived,  with  his  Mule  band,  at  Natchi- 
eight  months  and  twenty  days,  they  were  tacbea,  July.  1,  1807.  The  most  vexatious 
almost  oontinuaUy  exposed  to  hardship  circumstance  Attending  this  unexpected 
and  peril,  depending  for  provisions  upon  sequel  to  his  expedition  was  the  seizure 
the  rlissr  ami  endunagtbe  meat  piercing  .of  all  his  papers,  except  his  private  jour- 
cold.  They  were  sometimes  for.  days  to-  nal,  by  the  Spanish  government  Ho  had 
aether  without  food,  and  they  frequently  been  furnished,  with  a  complett  set  of 
slept  without  cover  upon,  the  bam  earth,  *  mathematical  instruments,  and  had  mads 
or  the  snow,  during  the  inclomency  of  a  frequent  and  accurate  observation's.  Be 
northern  winter.  ,  During  this  voyage,  had  thus  ascertained  the  geographical  ait- 
Pike  bad  no  intelligent  companion  upon  .nation  of  the  moat. important  points  with 
whom  he  could  rely  for  advice  or  aid,  and  much  predawn,  and  had  collected  maten- 
ho  literally  performed  the  duties  of  astro  n-  ale  for  «n  accurate  map  of  a  great  part  of 
omer,  surveyor,  commanding  officer,  clerk,  the  country  which  he  traversed.  Pike, 
spy,  guide  snd  hunter,  frequently  pieced-  upon  his  return,  received  the  thanks  of 
ing  the  parry  for  many  miles,  in  order  to  the  government,  and  Was  immediately  ap- 
recouaoitre,  or  rambling  for  whole  days  in  pointed  captain,  shortly  after  a  major,  and, 
search  of  deer,  or  other  game,  lor  provis-  .upon  tho  further  onlargement  of  the  army, 
ion,  and  then,  returning  to  his  men  in  the  in  1610,  a  colonel  of  infantry.  A  narrs- 
eveoing,  hungry  and  fatigued,  be  would  riv«  of  bis  >two  expeditions,  accompanied 
sit  down  in  the  open  air,  to  copy,  by  the  Jtvi  several  valuable  original  maps  and 
Ugh!  of  a  fire,  the  notes,  of  his  journey,  charts,  was  published  by  him,  in  octavo, 
and  to  plan  the  course  .of  the  next  day.  in  1810.  ^Immediately  after  tin  declam- 
Within  two  months  after  his  return  from  tion  of  war,  in  1613,  Pike  was  stationed 
thai  expedition,  Pike  was  seloeted  by  gen-  with  his  regiment  upon  the  northern  fron- 
eral  Wilkinson  for  a  second  expedition,  to  tier,  and,  upon  the  commencement  of  the 
the  interior  of  Louisiins,rin  order  u  ac  campaign  of  1813,  was  appointed  a  brige- 
quire  such  geograpbioal  nfonnaaion  as  diar-geDsraL  He  was  selected  to  com- 
might  enable  government  w  enter  into  de-  menu  tbe  land  forces  in  sn  expedition  < 
fiiurive  arrangements  for  a  boundary  fine  against  York,  the  capita]  of  Upper  Cana-  ( 
between  our  newly-acquired  territory  and  da,  and,  April  25,  sailed  from  Sackettx.  i 
North   Mexico.     Winter  overtook    the  Harbor,  in  the  squadron  commanded  by 


party  unprovided  with  any  clothing  fit  to  commodore  Cbauneey.  On  the  27th,  he 
protect  these,  from  cold  and  storms.  Their  arrived  at  York,  with  about  1700  chosen 
bones  died,  snd,.  for  weeks,  they  were    men,  and  immediately  prepared  to  land. 

on  commenced, 
era  was  parade 
IcDgary  fencible 
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\  died,  snd,.  for  weeks,  they  were  men,  and  immediately  prepared  U 

obliged  to    explore  their    way  on    foot  Aa  soon  as  tbe  debarkation  commenced, a 

through  tne  wilderness,  carrying  packs  of  body  of  British  grenadiers  was  paraded 

sixty  or  seventy  pounds  weight,  besides  on  the  shore,  ana  tbe  Glengaiy  fencible*, 
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a  local  force,  which  had  been  disciplined  hostility  of  Herod,  tetrarch  of  Galilee, 
with  great  care,  appeared  at  another  point.  When  Christ  had  been  condemned  to 
Large  bodies  of  Indians  were  also  seen  in  death  by  the  Jewish  priests,  wlio  had  no 
different  directions,  while  others  filled  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishments,  he 
woods  which  skirted  the  shore.  General  was  carried  by  them  to  Pilate  to  be  exe- 
Sheaffe  commanded  in  person.  The  cuted.  Pilate,  seeing  nothing  worthy  of 
landing  was  effected  under  a  heavy  fire  death  in  him,  sent  him,  aa  a  Galilean,  to 
of  musketry  and  rifles  from  the  Indians  Herod,  who,  however,  sent  him  back  to 
and  British.  General  Pike  immediately  Pilate.  Yielding  lo  the  clamors  of  the 
ordered  a  charge.  After  a  short  conflict,  Jews,  the  Roman  governor  finally  ordered 
the  enemy  fled  towards  their  works,  and  Jesus  to  be  executed,  but  permitted  Jo- 
the  Indians  dispersed  in  every  direction,  sepli  of  Arimalhea  to  take  his  body  and 
The  whole  force,  being  now  landed  and  bury  it  Pilate  was  afterwards  removed 
collected,  was  led  on  by  general  Pike  in  from  his  office  by  Vitellius,  prefect  of  Syr- 
person  to  the  attack  of  the  enemyfe  works,  ia  (A.  D.  37),  and,  according  to  tradition, 
After  carrying  one  battery  by  assault,  they  was  banished  by  Caligula  to  Gaul,  where 
moved  on  towards  the  main  works.  The  be  is  said  to  have  died,  or  committed  sui- 
flre  of  the  enemy  was  soon  silenced  by  cide,  at  Vienne,  A.  L>.  40.  The  Seals 
the  artillery  of  the  assailants,  when  a  Santa,  near  the  church  of  Santa  Grafts,  !■ 
terrible  explosion  suddenly  took  place  Rome,  is  said  to  be  formed  of  the  twenty- 
from  the  British  magazine,  which  had  eight  steps  of  the  marble  palace  of  Pilate, 
been  previously  prepared  for  this  purpose,  and  the  devout  therefore  ascend  it  only  on 
Large  stones  were  thrown  in  every  direc-  their  knees.  In  the  church  itself  is  shown 
tion  with  terrible  force,  and  scattered  de-  the  inscription  in  Greek,  Hebrew  and 
structjon  and  confusion  among  the  troops.  Latin,  placed  by  Pilate  on  the  cross.  It 
General  Pike  was  struck  on  the  breast  by  is  written  with  red  lead  on  cedar  wood, 
a  heavy  stone,  and  mortally  wounded.  Pilatre  de  Rozikr.  (See  Atrtnuat- 
While  the  surgeons  were  carrying  him  tics.) 

out  of  the  field,  a  tumultuous  huzza  was        Pilchard  {etupeapSrhardut);  a  species 

heard  from  the  American  troops:  Pike  of  fish  resembling  the  herring,  not  only  in 

turned  bis  head  with  an  anxious  look  of  form,  but  also  in  its  migrations  and  stated 

inquiry :  he  was  told  by  a  sergeant,  "  The  returns.     It  is  about  nine  inches  in  length, 

BriUsO  union  jack  is  coming  down,  gen-  with  large  scales :  tire  back  is  bluish,  and 


.,   ,                                      s  then  compressed,  and  the  mouth  without  teeth. 

carried  on  board  the  commodore's  ship,  The  upper  angle  of  each  of  the  gills  is 

■where  he  lingered  for  a  few  hours.     Just  marked  with  a  large  black  spot-    These 

before   he  breathed   his  last,  the  British  fish  annually  appear  on  the  English  coast 

standard  was  brought  to  him:  he  made  a  during  the  summer,  and    are  taken   in 

sign  to  have  it  placed  under  his  head,  and  immense  quantities.     The  statements  of 

expired  without  a  groan,  the  numbers  caught  at  one  time  are  almost 

Pr  listers.     (See  Architecture,   vol.  i,  beyond  belief :  thus  it  is  said  that,  in  1767, 

p.  338.)  there  were  at  one  time  enclosed  in  the  bey 

Pilate,  Pontius,  the  successor  of  Va-  of  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  7000  hogsheads,  or 
lerius  Grams  in  the  government  of  Jades,  2,450,000.  The  average  amount  of  the 
A.  D.  87.  He  js  said  to  have  been  bom  export  of  these  fish  from  England  is  about 
in  Spain.  Pilate  was  procurator,  or  pre-  30,000  hogsheads.  In  some  years,  so  few 
pceitus,  of  Judea  (Suetonius,  Vttpasian,4\  pilchards  visit  the  coast,  that  great  distress 
and,  as  waa  sometimes  the  esse  in  a  small  in  occasioned  among  the  fishermen,  who 
province,  or  in  a  part  of  a  large  province,  mainly  depend  on  the  capture  of  these 
discharged  the  office  of  a  governor;  hence  fish  for  subsistence.  The  dog-fish  (aspe- 
be  had  the  power  of  punishing  capitally  cies  of  shark)  are  great  enemies  of  the 
(Tacit.  rftmoL,  xii,  '£!),  which  procurators  pilchards,  following  the  shoals,  and  de- 
did  not  usually  possess,  although  Judea  vouring  them  in  amazing  numbers, 
was  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria.  He  Piles.  (See  Hemorrhoids.) 
endeavored  M  introduce  the  Roman  Ph.bb.im*se9.  To  visit  places  or  ob- 
standards  with  the  image  of  the  emperor  jocts  with  which  interesting  associations 
into  Jerusalem,  in  violation  of  the  Jewish  are  connected  is  natural  to  Mery  age  and 
usages,  attempted  to  get  possession  of  the  people.  Athens  or  Rome,  the  ruins  of  a  feu- 
treasure)  of  the  temple,  and  put  to  death  dnl  castle,  or  the  graves  of  the  great  or  the 
some  Galileans  in  the  midst  of  the  sacri-  beloved,  attract  our  steps  and  awaken  our 
fices— an  act  which  brought  upon  him  the  sensibilities.    The  livelier  the  susceptibil- 
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iiy,ihe  greater  will   be  the  interest.     In  the  concourse  of  pilgrims,  particularly  as- 

ages,  therefore,  in  which  feeling  predomi-  semblages   of  several  days'  continuance, 

nates   over  reason,  tiiis  interest  will  he  which  still  exist  in  some  instances.     The 

greater  thai)  in  calmer  times.    In  early  na-  licentiousness  which  Burckhardt  describee 

tions,  therefore,  we  And  a.  strong  disposition  as  prevailing  among  the  pilgrims  to  Mec- 

to  visit  places  which  are  hallowed  by  re-  co  (see  Kaaoa)  agrees  perfectly  with  what 

ligious  associations.      In   some  religions,  is  known  of  the  general   pilgrimages  of 

however,  this  trait  appears  stronger  than  Christians,       Pilgrims    still    continue    to 

in  others,  and  the  visiting  of  holy  places  travel  to  Rome,  where  they  are  provided 

is  made  an  act  of  particular  merit.     The  for  in   establishments  founded   by  pious 

injunction  of  pilgrimages  is  common  in  persons.    The  lost  numerous  assemblage 

the  religions  of  the  Bast.    How  important  of  pilgrims  at  Rome  was  in  the  year  1825, 

an  event  is  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  when  pope  Leo  y  II  proclaimed  a  jubilee, 

the  life  of  a  pious  Mohammedan !     (See  (See  Jubilee.) 

Kaaba,  Mecca,   Hadjy,   and    Mohammed.)  Piu.au  ;   a  seaport  of  East    Prussia, 

With  the  Christians,  pilgrimages  became  eight   leagues  from    Konigsberg,  at  the 

more  frequent  as  more  honor  was  paid  to  southern  extremity  of  a  narrow  peninsula 

the  relics  of  martyrs  or  saints;  and  the  formed  by   the   Baltic  and   the  Friecfae- 

simple  piety  of  the  early  devotees  was  Haff;  let.  N.  54°  33"  39" ;  Ion.  E.  19°  5&. 

particularly  gratified  by  visiting  the  sepul-  The  port  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  all 

chre  of  the  Savior,  and  the  spots  where  he  vessels  going  to   Konigsberg  or  Elbing 

bad  lived,  taught  and  suffered.     The  Stir-  stop  here.      A   fort  protects  the   place ; 

■tens,  permitted  the  Christian  pilgrims  to  4518  iu habitants.    Much  fishing  is  carried 

visit  the  holy  sepulchre  without  molesta-  on  here. 

lion  ;  but,  when  the  rude  Turks  took  pos-  Pillmtz  ;  a  palace  of  the  kingofSax- 
aeaeiou  of  Palestine,  it  was  very  different,  ony,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  two 
and  the  repeated  complaints  of  pilgrims  leagues  south  of  Dresden.  The  court  re- 
returning  from  Jerusalem  occasioned  mains  here  annually  for  some  time.  Its 
the  excitement  which  led  to  the  crusades;  situation  is  very  beautiful.  In  history, 
(q.  v.)  Pilgrimages  were  performed  in  Pillmtz  is  famous  for  a  meeting  of  the 
the  middle  ages  to  many  different  places,  emperor  Leopold  If,  Frederic  William  II 
Some  spots,  however,  attracted  a  much  of  Prussia,  the  count  of  Artois,  the  ex- 
larger  concourse  than  others,  the  credulity  minister  Calonne,  and  several  other  per- 
of  the  time  associating  with  them  peculiar-  sonagea,  from  August  25  to  27,  1791.  A 
ly  greater  numerous,  miracles,  or  peculiar-  treaty  of  offensive  alliance  was  not  coa- 
ly extensive  indulgences  (q.  v.)  being  eluded,  but  preliminaries  were  agreed  on 
granted  to  the  pilgrims  who  visited  them,  for  a  defensive  alliance,  between  Austria 
This  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  and  Prussia,  which  was  settled  at  Berlin, 
Rofne,  CornposteUa  and  Tours.  Pilgrim-  Feb.7,1793.  The  brothers  of  the  king  of 
ages  were,  in  fact,  so  common,  that  the  France  received,  Aug.  27,  only  an  assur- 
learned  Riihs  considers  them  as  a  great  once  from  Prussia  and  Austria,  that  they 
means  of  communication  between  the  ya-  hoped  all  the  powers  whose  assistance 
nous  nations  of  the  middle  ages,  and  as  had  been  asked  for  would  be  ready  to 
having  promoted  the  diffusion  of  many  contribute,  according  to  their  means,  to 
arts  and  improvements  of  various  kinds,  restore  the  royal  family,  and  to  establish  a 
at  a  time  when  travelling  was  dangerous,  government  founded  on  the  rights  of 
when  no  newspapers  existed,  and,  in  fact,  sovereigns,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
the  peaceful  intercourse  of  nations  was  so  in  which  case  Austria  and  Prussia  would 
little  developed.  The  following  instance  join  them.  In  the  mean  time,  they  would 
will  show  to  what  extent  pilgrimages  were  give  orders  that  their  troops  should  hold 
performed.  In  1438,  in  the  reign  of  Hen-  themselves  in  readiness  to  act  Six  secret 
ry  VI,  there  went  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  articles  are  also  said  to  have  existed, 
of  CornposteUa,  in  Spain,  from  London  (See  Scholl's  Huloirt  da  Traitla  dt  Paix, 
280  pilgrims,  from  Bristol  200,  Weymouth  voL  iv.)  The  French  considered  the  Pill- 
122,  Dartmouth  90,  Yarmouth  60,  Jersey  nitz  convention  as  the  basis  of  die  coali- 
60,  Plymouth  40,  Exeter  30,  Liverpool  24,  tion  (q.  v.)  of  Europe  against  France, 
Ipswich  20 — in  the  whole,  926  pilgrims  which  greatly  irritated  them, 
from  11  towns.  Catholics  still  continue  Pillost;  a  frame  of  wood  erected  on 
to  make  pilgrimages,  but  by  no  means  to  posts,  with  movable  boards,  and  holes 
the  same  extent  as  formerly,  in  times  of  through  which  are  put  the  head  and 
tees  reflection  and  more  enthusiasm,  hands  of  a  criminal  for  punishment  In 
Governments,  however,  have  discouraged  this  situation  criminals  in  England  were 
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formerly  often  exposed  to  the  outrages  of  to  the  coarsest  of  the  two  stones,  moring 
the  mob  in  a  way  inconsistent  with  any  them  round,  that  the  points  may  not  be- 
mtional  notions  of  puiiislrrnenL  Those  eomo  flat  Ho  then  gives  them  a  smootfa- 
wbo  were  offensaye  to  she  crowd  wen  in  er  and  sharper  point  on  the  other  stone : 
no  .small  danger  from  the  missiles  br  ihdof  twelve  years  of  age  can  point 
which  they  wen  awaited.  The  culprit  16,000  in  an  hour.  W hen  the  wire  kpoim- 
.11 j  .Q  pjjjf,,  speeches,-  defend-  ed,  a  pin  ■  taken  off  from  each  end,  till  it 


inf  himself  and  attacking  his  enemies,  la  cut  into  sis  pieces.  -  The  next  operation 

In  1816,  Ifais  punishment  was  abolished  it  to  form  the  he-ds,  or  lum!-tpm»ingi, ,  as 

in  all  cases  except  that  of  peijury.  the;  are  tertned:  this  is  done  by  a  spinning 

Pillow  ;  a  block  of  timber  whereon  wheel  One  piece  of  wire  is  with  rapid- 
tbe  inner  end  of  the  bowsprit  is  sup-  ity  wound  round  another;  and  the  in- 
ported.                                                     ■  terior  one  feeing  drawn  oat,  leaves  a  hot- 

Pilot  Hodrtaiv.    (See  Ararat.)          ■  low  tube  between  the  circumvolution*. 

PiLP.tr,  or  Bilpai,  a  fabulist,  is  said  to  It  is  then  sot  by  shears,  every  two  turns 

havo  lived  400  years  before  Christ,  and  to  of  the  wire  forrmngono  head.    These  are 

nave  written,,  by  the  order  of  king  Dab-  softened  by  throwing  them  into  iron  pans 

schliui,  a  well  known  colbctieii  of  interest-  and   placing  them  to  a  furnace  till  they 

ing  narratives  and  apologues,. in  the  In-  are  rod  'hot.    As  soon  as 'they  are  cow, 

dian  language,  under  the  title  of  KaWm  they  are  distributed  to  children,  who  art 

(mil  Dimnah ,  which,  in  ancient  and  mod-  with-  anvils  and  hammers   before  them. 

«rn  times,  has  met  with- general  approba-  These  they  work  with  their  feet  by  means 

tioD,  and  has  been  translated  into  most  of  of  a  lathe.    They  take  op  one  of  the 

the  Eastern  and  Western  languages.    Bat  lengths,  end  thrust  the  blunt  end  into  n 

it  has  been  shewn  by  Beigei,  in  looter's  Quantity  of  the  beads  which  lie  before 

•nrorkOn  the  Names  of  the  Stars,  p.  366,  them;  catching  one  at  the  extremity,  they 

that  this  account  of  the  author  h  entirely  apply  it  immediately  to  the  anvil  and 

erroneous,    and  that    the    Dame    PUpag  hammer,  and  by  a  motion  or  two  of  the 

originated 'from  the  Sanscrit  word  Mtop«-  .foe-ytbe  point  and  the  head  an  fixed  to- 

■  »dera(ii9efVl  htatnictionjL. which  is  the  ntle  gather  in  much  leas  time  than  can  be  de- 

■-•  of  the  work  in  the  Sanscrit  edition  (Ser-  scribed,  and  with  a  dexterity  that  can 


impore,  .1804,  4to. ;  London,  edited  by  only  be  acquired  by  practice.  The  pins 
vYilkinn,  1608,  4to.),  Silv.  de  Sscy  has  are  thrown  into  a  copper  containing  a 
published  a  fine  edition  of  the  Arabic,    solution  of  tin  and  wine  lees.    Here  they 


with   a  French   translation  (Paris,  1816;  remain  for  some  time,  and  when  taken 

3  vols.).    Wilkins  translated  the  Sanscrit  out,  their  brass  color  has  become  changed 

original  into  English  (London,  1767).  to  a  dull  white.    In  order  to  give  them  a 

PimUTS;  a  variety  of  clay  colored  by  polish,  they  are  now  put  into  a  tubeon- 

oiide  of  nickel.  taining  a  quantity  of  bran,  which  is  set  in 

PtantHTO.      The  quantity  of  pimento  motion  by  turning  a  shaft  ihm  nine  through 

imported  into  the  U.  States  in  the  year  its  centre,  and  thus,  by  means  of  friction, 

ending' 9optcmber90,  1830,  was  1,915£11  the   pins  become  entirely  bright.    They 

pounds  j  the  quantity  exported  during  the  are  now  separated  from  the  bran,  which  is 

-sane  time  was  556766.    (For  an  account  performed  by  s  mode  exactly  similar  to  the 

of  the plant,  see  JHltjtict.)  winnowing  of  com;  the  bran  flying  off 

Pin  j  in  commerce,  a  little  necessary  and  leaving  the  pin  behind  it  fit  tor  ssle. 
instrument  made  of  brass  wire,  chiefly  .Pt-uwe.  (SstAiM  o/* Water's  bland.) 
used  by  women  in  adjusting  their  dress.       '  Piifcmscz  ;  an  alloy  of   copper,    in 

When  the  wireisreceivedat  [hemanurae-  which  the  proportion  of  zinc  is  greater 

tory,  it  is  wound  off  from  one  wheel  to  than  in  brsss.- 

another,  and  passed  through  a  circle  of  a        Piscktbt,  Charles  Coteeworth,  a  dkv 

smaller  diameter  in  a  piece  of  iron.    Be*  trnguishedAnaarieaa  revolutionary  officer, 

ing  thus  reduced  to  its  proper' size,  his  wan  bora  in  South  Carolina,  and  educated 

straightened  by  Irawing  it  between  iron  at  West»i  ester  school,  m  England,  and 

pins,  fixed  in  a  board  in  a  zigzag  manner,  subsequently  at  the  university  of  Oxford, 

It  is  afterwards  cut  into  lengths  of  about  in  both  of  which  institutions  he  enjoyed 

four  yards,  and  then  into  smaller  pieces,  a  high  reputation  for  strength  of  chsrac- 

erery  length  being  sufficient  for  six  pins,  ter  and  proficiency  in  his  studies.     After 

Each-end  of  these  is  ground  to  a  point  by  reading  law  at  the  Temple,  ho  returned  to 

boys,  each  ofiwhom  etts  with  two  small  Carolina,  in   17Hb\  but  waa  not  able  to 

grindstones  before  him,  turned  bya  wheeL  practise  his  profession  for  any  length  of 

Taking  np  a  handful,  he  applies  the  wires  time,  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
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twn  obliging  him  to  exchange  the  gown  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute,"  he 
for  the  sword.  He  mi  flnt  appointed  ■  returned  home,  having  been  named  a 
captain  in  the  continental  line,  and,  soon  major-general  by  Washington,  who  had 
afterwards,  commander of  the  first  regiment  been  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  fbrcea 
of  Carolina  infantry.  When  the  Booth  raised  for  the  protection  of  the  American 
bad  been  freed,  for  a  period,  from  inve-  thorn.  Superior  rank,  however,  was 
•ion,  by  Moultrie's  gallant  defence  of  the  accorded  to  general  Hamilton,  who  bad 
fort  on  Sullivan's  island,  colonel  Pinckney  been  hia  junior  during  the  revolution, 
joined  the  northern  army,  and  wee  made  Some  one  spoke  to  general  Pinckney  of 
aid-de-camp  to  Washington.  In  that  ca-  this  preference  at  unjust,  but  be  briefly 
parity  he  was  present  at  the  battles  of  answered,  that  be  was  satisfied  that  gene- 
Brandy  wine  and  Oennantown.  When  rat  Washington  had  sufficient  reasons  for 
the  south  was  again  menaced  with  dan-  it  "  Let  us,"  be  continued,  "  first  dispose 
ger,  be  returned  to  Carolina,  and  djspiay-  of  our  enemies;  we  shall  then  have  let. 
ed  great  resolution  and  intrepidity,  on  the  sure  to  settle  the  question  of  rank."  Pro- 
rapid  and  harassing  march  which  Bared  viousrr  to  his  going  to  France,  as  we 
that  city  from  general  Provost,  and  on  the  should  here  mentioned  before,  be  bad 
subsequent  invasion  of  Georgia,  and  the  been  offered,  by  president  Washington, 
assault  on  the  lines  of  Savannah.  On  the  several  places  under  government  of  the 
approach  of  the  army  under  air  Henry  CBu-  highest  importance,  all  of  which,  bow- 
ton, and  of  the  fleet  conducted  by  admiral  ever,  private  considerations  obliged  him 
Arbuthnot,  be  was  intrusted  with  the  com-  to  decline.  The  first  was  that  of  judge 
mand  of  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  island.  A  of  the  supreme  court;  the  nest  that  of 
favorable  breeze  and  a  flowing  tide,  how-  secretary  of  war,  on  the   resignation  of 


j,  when  Randolph  had  been 
(una.  ne  men  nanenea  witn  a  part  01  removen.  tie  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
tne  garrison  to  aid  in  defending  the  city,  ventioo  which  framed  the  constitution  of 
and  was  for  continuing  hostilities  to  the  the  U.  States,  and  afterwards,  in  the  con- 
last  extremity,  not,  as  he  said,  because  be  venuon  of  South  Carolina,  assembled  for 
thought  they  would  eventually  be  able  to  deliberating  upon  the  instrument,  he  con-- 
repel  the  enemy,  but  because  "  we  shall  tributed  greatly  t»  its  adoption.  He  died 
so  cripple  the  army  before  us,  that,  al-  in  August,  1625.  As  a  lawyer,  general 
'rough  wn  may  not  live  to  enjoy  the  bene-  Pinckney  was  distinguished  for  profound 
e  learning,  and  strength  and 


of  peace,  be    never  receiving  any  compensation  from 
""    the  widow  and  orphan.    Hia  K 


rover,  preTwnu,  uu  no  w»  juwje  uiucn    preiewuou  10   eloquence.     iu    ijjb 

prisoner  with   the  rest  of  the  besieged,  practice  he  was  high-minded  and  liberal, 

Sometime  after  the  return  of  peace,  be -  " 

was  placed  in  command  of  the  militia  of ._, __ 

the  lower  division  of  the  state,  but  was  tainmenta  were  extensive,  especially 

vary   soon   appointed    by    Washington,  claanieal  knowledge;  and   no  one  waa 

whoso  confidence  and  friendship  he  en-  a  more  zealous  friend  to  the  advancement 

joyed  in  a  high  degree,  minister  plum-  of  learning.     For  more  than  fifteen  years 

potentianr  to  France.     He  resigned  his  before  his  death,  he  acted  as  president  of 

commission  in   consequence,  and  sailed  tho  Bible  Society  of  Charleston— an  office 

for  Europe.    The  hostile  feeling  of  the  to  which  he  was  named  with  unanimity 

French  directory  towards    thai  country,  by  the  Christiana  of  almost  every  sect. 

j    .. to    reject    ;„,  conciliatory  In  private  life,  bis  pouahed  manners  and 

-  '"  ag  manner,  and  generous  disposition  secured  the  esteem 

if  the  territories  and  affection  of  alL 
of  the  republic    General  Pinckney  im-        Pihcdrt,  Thomas,  hue  major-general  - 

'"  '"  In  the  army  of  the  U.  States,  waa  bom 


mediately  communicated  to  the  govern-  In  the  army  of  the  U.  States,  waa  bom 

meat  the  indignities  which  he  had  re-  October  33,  1750;  in  Charleston,  South 

caved,  and  retired  to  Holland.     Not  long  Carolina,  and  was  the  Becondsoo  of  chief- 

aflet  wards,  he  waa  joined  by  general  Mar-  justice  Pinckney  and  Eliza  Lucas,  daugh- 

ahal  and  Mr.  Gerry,  with  fresh  ioatruc-  ter  of  colonel  Lucas,  governor  of  Antigua, 

tionsto  reiterate  propositions  to  the  direc-  He  waa  carried  to  England  hi  the  year 

tory  for  the  adjustment  of  differences.  1753,  with  hia  elder  brother,  the  late  gen- 

When,  at  length,  war  was  inevitable,  and  era!  Charles  Cotesworth    Pinckney,    by 

the  whole  U.  States  were  resounding  with  their  father,  who  returned,  in  1758,  on  ac- 


13» 
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England,  to  Carolina,  where  he  boot)  after  command  of  a  separate  district  to  be 
died,  leaving  directions  (bat  hie  sons  formed  in  the  south-west.  At  the  return 
should  receive  the  beat  education,  were  it  of  peace,  be  was  solicited  by  the  presi- 
even  necessary  to  sell  part  of  his  estate  dent  to  continue  his  services,  and  especial- 
fortbot  purpose.  They  were  educated  at  ly  to  endeavor  to  recover  the  southern 
Westminster  school  and  at  Oxford.  They  property  taken  from  the  islands  after  the 
studied  law  at  the  Temple,  and  were  act-  signature  in  Europe  of  the  treaty  of  peace; 
mined  to  the  bar  in  England.  At  the  but  he  preferred  to  resign  his  command 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  bis  connexion  with  public  life.  His 
the  brothers  joined  the  continental  army,  private  life  was  highly  useful.  The  agri- 
wliere  they  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  and  culture  of  bis  country  received  his  con- 
major.  The  elder  brother  was  aid-de-camp  stant  attention,  and  ha  contributed  to  ad- 
to  general  Washington,  and  the  younger  vance  it  by  many  scientific  improvements, 
served  in  that  capacity  with  general ,  To  these  objects,  and  to  bis  large  circle 
Lincoln,  and  then  with  count  d'Estaisn,  of  relative*  and  friends,  he  was  devoted 
who  commanded  the  French  army  at  the  till  his  death,  November  2,  1828,  in  the 
disastrous  siege  of  Savannah.  He  also  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
served  as  aid  to  general  Gates,  sod  was  Pindar,  Peter.  {See  Protest) 
wounded  and  captured  at  the  battle  of  Putdah;  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
Camden,  in  1780.  On  his  recovery,  he  sublime  poets  of  Greece.  He  sang  the 
was  sent,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  to  Phila-  praises  of  the  victors  in  the  Grecian 
delpbia.  During  the  administration  of  gen-  games, — those  public  festivals  in  which 
eral  Washington,  hs  was  offered  the  place  the  most  distinguished  men,  even  kings, 
of  judge  of  the  federal  court,  which  hede-  competed.  Not  only  the  conquerors  and 
dined.  He  was  then  elected  the  second  their  fellow  citizens,  but  all  assembled 
governor  of  South  Carolina,  as  successor  Greece  was  celebrated  in  his  poems,  and 
to  general  Moultrie,  and  was  eminently  thus  they  were  soon  spread  wherever  the 
successful  in  establishing  the  authority  of  Greek  language  was  spoken.  To  under- 
bid! bad  been  deranged  dm-  stand  Pindar,  it  is  necessary  to' 
j  and  disastrous  periods  of  the 
southern  war.     Shortly  after  the  terrnina- 


ing  the  long  and  disastrous  periods  of  the  ly  acquainted  with  Greek  antiquities.  In 
southern  war.  Shortly  after  the  termina-  the  judgment  of  the  best  critics,  bis  poems 
tion  of  hie  office,  he  accepted  from  gene-  belong  to  the  most  beautiful  remains  of 
ml  Washington  the  mission  to  the  court  ancient  literature.  Forty-fire  are  still  ex- 
of  St.  James,  where  he  continued  several  tant,  fourteen  in  celebration  of  Olympic 
years.  He  was  then  employed  on  a  mis-  victors,  twelve  of  Pythian,  eleven  of  Ne- 
uron to  the  court  of  Spain,  where  he  form-  mtean,  and  eight  of  Isthmian.  They  are 
ed  the  treaty  of  St.  lldefbnso,  by  which  all  written  in  the  Doric  dialect  Of  the 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  editions  of  Pindar,  the  following  deserve 
secured  to  the  IT.  States,  before  hs  cession  to  be  recommended: — the  edition  of  West 
to  France  and  subsequent  purchase  by  and  Welsted (Oxford,  1697,  fblA  of  Heyne 
Mr.  Jefferson.  The  situation  of  hie  estate  (latest  1817,  3  vols.),  and  of  Bockh  (Leip- 
requiring  his  presence  at  home,  he  solicit-  sic,  1813,3  vols^4tO.).  Borne  of  the  odea 
ed  his  recall,  and  returned  to  America  in  have  been  translated  by  Gilbert  West. — 
1796.     Soon  after,  he  was  elected  a  mem-  Pindar  was  born   in   Breotia,  in  or  near 


ber  of  congress  from  Charleston  district,    Thebes,  in  the  sixty-fifth  Olympiad,  about 

-'--■■  " '-■'     590B.C.    His  father  was  a  flute-p" 

and  he  is  said  to  have  been  himself  I 


the  war  of  1812,  he  received  from  Mr.  the  beautiful  Corinna,  who  was  herself  a 

Madison  the  appointment  of  major-gene-  distinguished  poet,  and  is  said  to  have  ob- 

ral  of  the  son  military  district    It  was  tained  the  prize  more  than  once  in  the 

under  his  command  that  the  Indian  war  poetic  competition  with  her  friend.  Little 

in  which  general   Jackson  distinguished  else  is  known  with  certainty  of  bie  life ; 

himself  was  undertaken  and  brought  to  a  even  the  dote  of  hia  death  is  doubtful :  ac- 

Huccesaful  issue.     He  advised  the  war  do-  cording  to  some,  he  died  in  his  sixty-fifth 

paitment  to  subdivide  his  military  district,  year,  according  to  others,  be  lived  to  the 

extending  from    North  Carolina  to  the  age  of  eighty  or  ninety.    His  reputation 

Mississippi,  ns  too  large  for  one  command,  was  so  great  that  Alexander,  notwitbstand- 

ond  recommended  general  Jackson  to  the  ing  his  exasperation  against  the  Tbebons, 
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spared  the  house  in  which  Pindar  had  are  models  of  style.    His  lyric  poems  are 

lived,  when  the  city  was  destroyed.    The  among  his  best  works,  and  display  a  depth 

same  had  been  done  by  the  Spartans  when  of  thought  and  feeling  with  which  the  au- 

they  entered  Thebes  in  triumph.    Even  Ibor  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  Eng- 

in  his  lifetime,  his  fellow-citizens  are  said  lish  literature.     Besides  translations  from 

to  have  erected  a  statue  in  his  honor.  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid  and  Catullus,  his  Fa- 

PisnAnEEB(thati8,_/>«5oo/<T-»);thename  la   Morgana,  FJogia  di    Gtttner,  and   It 

given  in  British  India  to  the  hordes    of  Colpo  th  Martdlo,  are  worthy  of  notice, 

mounted  robbers  who,  for  several  yean  Pindemonte  lived  at  Venice,  and  died  in 

(since  1813),  infested  the  possessions  of  the  1828. — His  brother,  the  manual  Giovanni 

East  India  company.  In  the  autumn,  when  Pindemonte  (born  1751,  died  1819),  was  the 

tlioNcrbuddaissolowthat  itisfordableby  author  of  some  dramatic  works — Compo* 

cavaliy,  they  entered  into  the  rich  territory  nunenti  Ttatrali— and   translated   Ovid's 

of  the  company,  devastated  the  country,and  Bemtdia  Amaru. 

carried  off  the  spoils  to  their  mountains.  Ptrmus;  a  mountainous  ridge  in  Oreec-e, 
These  freebooters  bad  existed  since  1761,  between  Theotrary,  Macedonia,  Epirus  and 
but  made  themselves  particularly  fbnnida-  jEtolia.  It  was,  like  Helicon  and  Pamaaet:?, 
hie  in  the  nineteenth  century.  They  were  a  seat  of  Apollo  and  the  muses.  (See  (Eta.) 
descended  mostly  from  the  caste  of  It  is  now  celled  Mtxzovo. 
Mohammedan  warriors,  which  formerly  Pine.  A  genua  of  plana,  the  princi- 
received  high  pay  from  the  Indian  princes,  pal  one  of  the  eimiftrtr,  consisting  of  lofty 
But  the  British  East  India  company  dis-  evergreen  trees  with  acicular  leaves,  and 
armed  many  of  the  tributary  native  their  branches  disposed  in  a  verticillate 
princes,  and  maintained  under  the  eom-  form.  The  flowers  are  monoecious,  and 
mand  of  the  English  residents  et  die  In-  the  fruit  is  a  cone,  having  the  seeds  attach- 
dian  courts  large  bodies  of  mercenary  ed  to  the  inside  of  each  scale.  The  pines, 
troops,  which  the  mediatised  nabobs  together  with  the  spruces  and  larches, 
were  obliged  to  pay.  The  number  of  the  form  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  vege- 
Pindaiees  was  thus  increased,  and  they  lotion  of  temperate  climates,  and  are,  bc- 
were  secretly  excited  by  the  Indian  tribu-  sides,  among  the  most  useful  of  the  prod- 
lories  to  attack  the  company.  In  1817,  uets  of  the  vegetaffle  creation.  Formerly 
the  British  governor-general,  the  marquis  these  three  genera  were  united  ;  but  the 
of  Hastings,  determined  on  the  destine-  true  pines  are  readily  distinguished  by 
tion  of  these  robbers,  whose  force  was  es-  having  their  leaves,  to  the  number  of  two, 
limated  at  40,000  horse.  Attacked  on  all  throe  or  five,  united  at  bsae  in  a  cvlin- 
sides,  they  were  conquered  and  dispersed,  drical  membranous  sheath.  About  thirty 
Garrisons  were  placed  in  some  fortresses,  species  ore  known,  of  which  nearly  one 
sad  hostages  taken  to  Calcutta;  theiroth-  half  inhabit  North  America.  Ouraccount 
er  strong  places  were  demolished.  A  fly-  of  the  American  species  is  chiefly  drawn 
ing  party  of  eeepoys  was  kept  without  in-  from  the  truly  noble  work  of  the  younger 
termksrlon  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ner-  Michaui.  We  begin  with  the  red  Cana- 
budda,  &c  At  last,  a  moderate  yearly  dion  pine  (inn  us  nriiuna),  a  northern  ape- 
tribute  was  imposed  on  the  subjected  cies,  inhabiting  the  whole  of  Canada  from 
tribes.  The  East  India  company  has  fol-  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  also  found 
lowed  the  rule  of  increasing  their  revenue,  in  the  northern  and  eastern  ports  of  the  U. 
territory  and  troops,  after  every  war.at  the  States:  it  is  rare  on  the  coast  south  of 
expense  of  the  vanquished,  so  that  the  the  forty-third  parallel  of  latitude,  and  even 
subjected  princes  have  seldom  ventured  on  the  mountains  has  not  been  hitherto  ob- 
to  break  a  second  lance  with  the  British  served  beyond  the  forty-first.  In  Canada 
governor-generaL  and  Nova  Scotia  It  is  called  yeOoujnnt— a 
PiHnKMOirrE,  caveliere  Ippolilo,  an  name  which,  in  various  parts  or  the  U. 
Italian  poet,  was  bom  at  Verona,  in  1753,  States,  is  applied  to  several  different  spe- 
ond,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  distin-  cies ;  it  is  sometimes  also  improperly 
gushed  himself  by  bis  poetical  produc-  termed  Norvxn/pint.  Even  in  those  dis- 
notav  Having  travelled  through  Italy,  tricts  where  moat  common,  it  dpes_  not 
France  and  England,  he  preserved  the  im-  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  forest, 


presnone  made  on  him  by  his  journey  in    I 

his  Viaggi.    In  his  PottU  Cwnmtfn,  he    acres,  where  the  soil  la  dry  and  sandy, 
— ' •' •—-'•• c  *■--'-' and  grows  either  r"     "    ■      ■ 

with  the  white  pine 

the  height  of  sere 

about  two  in  dhu 
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speaks  with  enthusiaam  of  Erighsh  scene-  and  grows  either  alone  or  in  company 

ry  and  life.  His  Armxnio,  a  tragedy  found-  with  the  white  pine.    The  trunk  rises  to 

«i  on  the  death  of  Arm  in  i  us,  contains  the  height  of  seventy  or   eighty  feet  by 

choruses  of  warriors  end  virgins  which  about  two  in  diameter  at  base,  and  is 


140  PINE. 

duefly  remarkable  for  its  uniform  rise  for  booses    are    entirely   constructed    of  ft. 

two  thirdi  of  in  length:  the  nark  is'of  a  The  board*  are  exported  to  G.  Britain  and 

dearer  red  than  in  any  other  of  our  pines;  the  West  Indies,  and  in  both  places,  are 

the  leaves  are  in  pairs,  and  ore  collected  in  eold  much  higher  than  the,  while  pine,  but 

bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches ;  at  a  lower  rats  than  the  long  -leaved.     At 

and  the  scales  of  the  cooes  an  unarmed —  Liverpool  the  timber  is  called  JVew  Font 

a  character  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  pin*.    Turpentine  and  tar  may   be  ob- 

from  allied  species.     The  wood  is  com-  tained  from  the  tree,  but  in  too  small  quan- 

poct  and  fine-grained,  rendered  heavy  by  tines,  and  with  too  much  labor  to  yield  a 

resinous  matter,  and  is  If  "*"'" J  ™"       '  '"  >    •  -- 

for  its  strength  and    dura _,_      _._   

British  provinces  and  in  Maine,  it  is  fro-  abundant  in  the  lower  part  of  New  Jersey, 

quently  employed  in  naval  architecture,  where  it  grows  in  company  with  the  yel- 

eepecially  for  the  decks  of  vessels,  furnish-  low  pine.     It  occurs,  however,    in   the 
ing  planL     "--  ■"                        ^  /■    ...  e  ..  ■..  .,  ,.  ..      «r_.-._ 

length. 

furnished  the  main-mast  of  a  fifty-gun  ship,  is  a  small  tree,  rarely  attaining  the  height 

It  is  exported  to  G.  Britain,  both  from  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 

Maine  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence.    In  a  foot  at  base.    The  leaves  are  in  pairs, 

fine,  Michaux  esteems  this  tree  of  so  much  one  or  two  inches  long,  and  the  cones  are 

importance,  that  he  recommends  its  intro-  armed  with  strong  spines.    The  trunk  is 

duetion  in  the  north  of  Europe.    When  too  small  to  be  of  any  utility  in  the  arts, 

young,  it  in  a  beautiful  tree,  and  the  vege-  and,  besides,  consists  of  s  great  proportion 

onion   is    always  vigorous.    The    scrub  of  sap.    A  small  quantity  of  tar  has  been 

Sine,  or  gray  pine  (P.   bankatma)  in   a  obtained  from  it  m  some  parts  of  Ken- 

warf  species,  from  throe  to  ten  feet  high,  tucky.    The  Table   mountain    pine  {P. 

extending  Guthtsr  north  than  any  other  in  pungent)  is  remarkable  for  being  one  of 

America,  but  unimportant  in    a    useful  the  most  local  of  our  plants.     The  trunk 

point  of  riew.    Within  the  U.  States  it  is  attains  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet;  the 

found  only  on    some  of  the   northern  leaves  are  thick,  stiff,  and  in  pairs ;  and 

mountains.     The  true  yellow  pine  {P.  va-  the  cones  are  sessile,  about  three  inches    ' 

noauu)    is  widely  spread  over  the   V.  long  by  two  in   diameter  at  base,  and 

States,  south  of  1st.  42°,  but  is  most  abun-  are  armed  frith  strong  ligneous  spines. 

dentin  the  sandy  districts  of  lower  NewJer-  The  Table  mountain  in  North  Carolina  is 

sey,  the  peninsula  between  the  Delaware  almost  exclusively  covered  with  this  pine, 

and  Chesapeake,  and  the  lower  parts  of  although  it  is  rare  on  the  surrounding  sura- 

Virginin.    On  the  south  western  parts  of  mils,  and  has  not  been  found  beyond  the 

the  Alleghany  'mountains  and  the  sur-  Immediate  vicinity.    It  has  not  yet  been 

rounding  country,  iV  enters  in  a  greater  or  applied  to  any   useful    purposes.     The 

less  proportion  into  the  composition  of  the  pond  pine  (P.  seroaiaa)  occurs  frequently 

forests,  abounding  on  the  moat  barren  soil :  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Southern  Slates; 

in  the  lower  parte  of  South  Carolina  and  but,  possessing  nothing  peculiar  in  its  ap- 

Georgia,  it  is  ram;  growing  only  in  spots,  pearance,  and  being  appropriated  to  no 

and  is  known  by  the  name  of  tpructpmt,  use,  and  being,  moreover,  lost  in  the  wil- 

or,   more   frequently,   Aarl-Uwtd  pint,  derness  of  long-leaved  pine*,  it  has  re- 

The  trunk  rises  to  the   height  of  fifty  or  ceived  no  specific  name  from  the  inhnb- 

sixty  feet,  by  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  hauls.    The  above  appellation  was  given 

diameter  at  base,   and   sometimes  more  :  it  by  Michaux,  from  the  circumstance  of 

the  leaves  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  its  growing  on  the  borders  of  small  poods 

are  usually  in   pairs,  but  sometimes   in  and  swamps,  although  as  frequently  found 

three*  on  the  younger  shoots ;  tbe  eooea  in  a  dry  soiL    The  leaves  are  five  or  six 

are  small,  oval,    and    armed    with    fine  inches  long,  and  are  united  by  threes;  the 

spines.     The  heart  hi  fine-grained,  com-  cones  are  usually  opposite,  in  pairs,  about 

pact,  moderately  resinous,  and  ia  highly  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  have  the 

esteemed  for  its  excellence  and  durability,  form  of  an  egg ;  their  scale*  are  armed 


quantifies   are  used   in   naval    with  fine  short  spines,  which 


;h  are  easily 
the  seeds  fill 


architecture  at  New  York,  Philadelphia  detached,  and  do  not  release  tl 

and   Baltimore,  for  decks,  masts,  yards,  the  third  or  fourth  year.    This  tree  attains 

beams  and  cabins,   and   it  is  considered  the  height  of  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  by 

next  in  durability  to  the  long-leaved  pine:  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  dianiewr  a* 

it  is,  besides,  employed  fbr  various  me-  *"~"    "    '  '  --■--■■     ■•     ->  -  ™ 

1      '    il  purposes,  and,  in  some  districts, 
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ning   on   the  letter  half  of  die  Block,  the  lower  para  of  the  Soesnern  Bum 

Mora  than    bah?  of  the  largest    trunk*  and  extends  to  the   tbirty-eigbib  parallel 

rnonhtt    of  sap;   and    for  tbia   reason  of  latitude    Inthe  vieiurty  of  Petersburg 

the  timber  cannot  become  of  any  greet  and  Richmond  it  ia  sometimes  improp- 


mber  cannot  become  of  any  greet    and 
'  in  toe  ana.    Tie  pitch  pme  (P.    erty 


f  called  white  pirn,.  From  thai  point 
the  Cape  Fear  river  it  ia  abundant 
leraver  ine  aoil  ia  dry  and  eaesty,  oftea 


rigida)  inhabits  the  northern  and  middle 

section*  of  the  Union,  and  does  not  appear  wherever  lb 

to  exist  in  the  weHem  or  lower  nana  of  exclusively  occupy  inr  lands  which  1 

tbe  Southern  Slates.    It  is  most  abundant  been  exhausted  by  cultivation ;  and  m  ma 

along  tbe  Atlantic  coast,  where  the  soil  n  more  aoutbern  states,  it  is  the  moat  com- 

divetatfied,  but  generally  meagre.     The  mon  apecies  after  the  long-leaved  pine, 

ridn*  of  the  ADegbanie*  in  Pennsylvania  but  grows  only  along  tbe  narrow  marshes 

and  Virginia  are  sometimes  covered  with  which  interject  the  pine  barrens,  where 

it.  and  in -some  pern  of  tbe  latter  Mate  it  tbe  aoil  ia  moderately  fertile  and  aueeepti- 

IvedtbenameofUaecfnrw.    Tbe  hie  of  cultivation.      The  loblolly  pme 

h  degree  of  latitude  appears  to  be  often  exceeds  eighty  feet  in  height,  with  a 


its  northern  limit.    It  ia  frequently  a 
ape,  and  in  m 

rot 

young  and     „ 
-   pine,    are  four  inches  long,  and   armed   i 


my  swamps,  and  in  auch  the    white  pine,  ia    tbe  loftiest  of  our 

s  the  height  of  seventy  or  species.    Tbe  leaves  are  six  incnea  long, 

two  to  diameter  at  base ;  unkedby  threes,  or  sotnetimesfbura,  on  the 

it  appears  to  support  the  presence  of  young  and  vigorous  shoots.    The  c 

eater    better  then    any    other    pine,  are  four  inches  long,  and    I 

The  leaves  are  in  threes,  varying  much  in  strong  spines.     The  wood  c 

length,  as  do  the  cones  in  size  j  the  Jat-  i  ... 

Va  are  armed   with  acute  spines.      Tbe 
Branches  are  very  numerous,  and  occupy 

two  thirds  of  the  trunk,  which  renders  the  withstanding,  most  of  the  hoc 

w  ground  floors, although  the 


length,  as  do  the  cones  in  size;  the  tat-  still  larger  proportion  ofsap  then  aiiysbove^ 

ter  are  armed  with  acute  apinea.     Tbe  mentioned;  trunks  of  three  feet  diameter 

Branches  are  very  numerous,  aud  occupy  having  hardly  Hi  inches  of  heart;  but,  not- 

two  thirds  of  the  trunk,  which  renders  the  withstanding,  most  of  the  houses  in  that 

wood  extremely  knotty.    Tbe  quality  of  part  of  Virginia  are  built  of  it,  and  it  in 

the  wood  veries  according  to  the  litua-  even  used  for  grot  -  a  " 
tie*. ;  in  swamps  it  is  light,  soft,  and  o 
sisti  of  a  greater  proportion1  of  sap,  bui 

a  dry,  gravelly  soil  it  ia  compact,  heavy,  ern  porta  it  ia  used  for  ship  pumps,  like 

and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  reaiu.  tbe  pitch  pmeoftheuorth,andatCbarlea- 

Tbesc  defects  render  it  much  inferior  to  too  for  building  wharves.    As  tbe  timber 

tbe  yellow  pine ;  but,  aa  this  ia  becoming  decays  speedily  on  being  exposed  to  the 

scarce,  it  takes  its  place  for  some  purposes,  air,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 

In  some  parts  of  the  Alleghanies  houses  least  valuable  of  thepioes;  but,  on  account 

are  built  of  it,  and  it  serves  perfectly  wall  of  its  rapid  growth  and  fine  appearance, 

for  ship  pumps,  for  which  purpose  stocks  Micbaux-  recommends  it  to  tbe  south  of 

containing  very  hole  heart  are  preferred.  Europe.    Tbe  long-leaved  pine  (P.  pcJus- 

The  bakers  and  brick-makers  of  our  prin-  trit)  is,  perhaps,'  ihe  most  important  of  all 

cipaleisieSj'Snd  above  all,  the  steam-boots  our  forest  trees.     Not  only  does  it  furnish 

of  our  eastern  waters,  consume  it  in  im-  all  tbe  resin,  tar,  phch  ana  turpentine  con- 

mensc  quantities.    From  tile  most  resinous  sutned  in  the  U.  States,— articles  so  iodis- 

etoefcs  the  lampblack  of  commerce  is  pro-  pensable    to    our    navigating    interest,— 

cured.    The  pitch  pine  seems  to  have  but  the  timber  is  hardly  inferior  to  the 

abounded  formerly  in  the  New  England  white  oak'trr  naval  architecture, and,  mora- 

suues,  for  they  have  furnished  a  certain  over,  tbe  tree  grows  only  b  a  soil  so  ster- 

qnantity  of  tar ;  and  even  at  the  present  ile  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  converted 

time,  s  little  tar  is  mads  on  lake  Cham-  to  any  other  use.  It  ia  known  in  commerce 

plain,  for  tb©  use  of  the  small  vessels  ply-  under  a  variety  of  names;  in  those  dis- 

2 g  on  its  surface.  A  email  quantity  is  tricta  where  it  grows,  it  is  called  long-Uaved 
»  made  in  lower  New  Jersey,  and  piit^yUoK  piiu^j^iJijrine,  end  broom  pine ; 
brought  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  leaf  ui  the  Northern  States,  it  is  termed  soutAsm 
esteemed  than  the  tar  of  the  Southern  pine,  or  rtdpint ;  and  in  England  and  tb* 
States.  Formerly  the  tar  that  was  requir-  West  Indies,  Georgia  pitch  pine.  It  usually 
ed  on  the  Ohio,  was  obtained,  at  an  ex-  grows  to  the  height-  of  aurty  or  seventy 
travagant  price,  from  the  Alloghaniea,  and  Feet,  with  a  u-unkfirtoeu  or  eighteen  iuchea 
from  the  borders  of  Tar  creek,  which  in  diameter  for  two  thirds  of  thin  height 
empties  into  the  Ohio  about  twenty  miles  The  cooes  are  very  large,  seven  or  eight 
Below  Pittsburg.  The  loblolly,  or  old  inches  long,  by  four  in  diameter,  are  arm- 
aid  pine  (P.  'ada),  ia  found  throughout  'ed  with  small  spines,  and  contain  seeds 
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...  u ..e  leaves,  about  twelve  inches,  this  branch  of  business  ia  aiiiiost  entirely 

gives  this  Dee  ■  peculiarly  striking  an-  confined  to  the  lower  parts  of  North  Car- 

pearauce.     It  is  first  found  about  Norfolk,  olina.     The  resinous  products  are  of  six 

m  let.  37°,  and  from  this  point  extends  aorta ;  turpentine,  scrapings,  spirits  of  tur- 

aouth,  forming  one  unbroken  mass  of  for-  pontine,  rceln,  tar  and  pitch :  the  two  fir** 

est  throughout  the  Carolines,  Georgia  ant)  are  delivered  in  their  natural  state,  but  the 

Florida.     It  it  strictly  confined  to  the  others  are  modified  by  the  agency  of  fire, 

lower  country,  and  is  not  found  more  than  The  turpentine  ia  the   sap  obtained  by 

one  hundred  miles  from  the  nee.   Between  making  incisions  into  the  trunk,  and  the 

Wilmington  and  Fnyetteville,  however,  a  scrapings  consist  merely  of  ine  turpentine 

pecks  of  oak  is  found  in  some  districts,  which  becomes  hardened  beforeit  reaches 

isseminated  in  this  pine  forest,  sod  is  the  the  boxes  placed  to  receive  it ;  in  general 


species  of  oak  is  found  in  some  districts,  which  becomes  hardened  beforeit  reaches 

only  other  tree  capable  of  disputing  the  3000  trees  yield  annually 

■oil.     The   trunk  contains  but  little  Bap,  of  turpentine  and  25  of  scrapings:  nearly 

and  the  concentrical  circles  are  close  and  100,000   barrels  are  exported  annually  to 

at  equal  distances,  while  the  resinous  mat-  the  Northern  Slates  and  to  G.Britain;  k 

ter  is  abundant  and  equally  distributed,  is  even  carried  to  Paris,  where  it  is  called 

which  renders  the  wood  stronger,  more  Boston    turpentine :    throughout    the   U. 

compact  and  more  durable  than  in  the  States  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture 

other  species:  it  is,  besides,  fine-grained  of  yellow  soap.     Great  quniitiiieeof  spirits 

and  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish,  and  ia  of  turpentine  are  made  in  North  Carolina 

applied  to  a  great  variety  of  usee.     Four  by  distilling:  the  turpentine  in  ' 

fifths  of  the  houses  in  the  south  are  built  retorts ;  and  it  ia  estimated  tl 
of  it,  except  the  roof,  which  is  covered  will  yield  one  cask,  or  123  quarts  of  the 
with  cypress  shingles;  but  in  some  dis-  spirit:  a  bout  20,000  gallons  are  annually 
tricu,  the  roof  ia  also  of  pine.  In  naval  exported  to  other  pans  of  the  IT.  States,  to 
architecture,  it  is  employed  in  the  Southern  England  and  to  France.  The  residue  is 
States  for  the  keel,  beams,  side- planks  and  rosin,  of  which  about  5000  barrels  are 
pins,  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  annually  exported.  All  the  tar  is  made 
ribs,  masts  and  top-masts ;  for  the  deck  it  from  the  dead  wood ;  and  this  is  supposed 
is  preferred  to  the  true  yellow  pine,  and  is  to  be  the  cause  of  its  inferiority  to  the  tar 
exported  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  of  the  north  of  Europe,  which  is  made 
for  thai  purpose.  That  variety  which  ac-  from  trees  recently  felled.  Fitch  ia  tar 
quires  a  reddish  hue  from  growing  in  reduced  by  evaporation ;  and  care  should 
certain  soils,  and  is  known  by  the  name  be  taken  in  this  process  not  to  diminish  it 
of  rtd  pint,  is  most  esteemed,  and,  in  the  beyond  one  half  of  the  bulk.  The  long- 
opinion  of  some  shipwrights,  is  as  solid  leaved  pine  is  strongly  recommended  by 
and  durable  on  the  sides  of  vessels  as  the  Micbaux  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  re- 
white  oak,  but  is  said  to  form  less  perfect  sources  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  its 
joints  at  stem  and  stern.  It  is  also  in  wood  is  superior  to  the  European  pines, 
great  request  in  the  north  for  flooring  The  white  pine  [P.  ttrobut)  is  the  loftiest 
boards.  This  is  the  only  pine  exported  treein  the  I.  Statee,anditatimber,tnough 
from  the  Southern  States  to  the  West  not  without  essential  defects,  is  consumed 
Indies;  and  numerous  small  vessels  are  in  much  greater  quantities,  and  for  a  far 
employed  in  this  trade,  especially  from  greater  variety  of  purposes,  than  any  other. 
Wilmington  and  Savannah  :  the  planks  It  attains  the  height  of  150  feet,  and  even 
ore  also  sent  to  Liverpool,  where  they  are  more,  with  a  trunk  five  and  upwards  in 
said  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  diameter :  the  leaves  are  united  by  fives, 
vessels  and  wet  docks.  In  addition  to  and  the  cones  are  four  or  five  inches  long, 
this  great  consumption  of  tbe  timber,  ex-  pendulous,  and  have  thin,  smooth  scales, 
tensive  tracts  of  the  pine  forests  are  laid  Owing  to  the  lightness  and  delicacy  of  the 
waste  by  the  ravages  of  a  small  insect,  foliage,  the  young  trees  make  an  elegant 
The  long-leaved  pine,  besides  supplying  appearance.  It  is  most  abundant  between 
the  U.  States  with  nearly  all  the  resinous  the  forty-seventh  and  forty-third  parallels 
matter  required  in  ship-building  (com-  of  latitude,  end  along  the  Alleghanjes  to 
monly  called  naval  slant),  in  which  point  their  south -western  termination.  The 
of  view  its  place  could  not  be  made  good  wood  has  little  strength,  gives  a  feeble 
by  any  other  species,  furnishes  a  large  an-  hold  to  nails,  and  is  liable  to  swell  from 
nual  surplus  to  be  exported  to  the  West  humidity  in  the  atmosphere ;  but,  on  the 
Indies,  Great  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  other  hand,  it  is  soft,  light,  free  from  knots, 
Europe.    Formerly tarwasmadeinSouth  easily   wrought,    durable,   and    furnishes 
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boards  of  great  ^ridlh,  and,  above  all,  is  the  West  Indies.  The  pinvtjksiiit  grows 
Hill  abundant  and  cheep.  Throughout  upon  the  Rocky  mountains  near  the  heed 
the  Northern  States,  three  fourths  of  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  extending  to  the 
ibe  houses  are  almost  wholly  of  white  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  It  is  reumrk- 
pine,  as  well  as  the  ornamental  work  on  able  for  the  flexibility  of  the  branches, 
the  outer  doors,  and  in  the  interior  in  all.  which  are  numerous,  recurved,  and  form 
It  receives  gilding  well,  and  is  select-  a  large  dense  top.  The  leaves  are  in 
ed  for  looking-glass  and  picture  frames,  fives,  like  those  of  the  white  pine,  and  the 
Carvers  employ  it  exclusively  for  the  seeds  are  used  for  food  by  the  hunters  and 
ima^  on  the  rrows  of  vessels;  and  in  the  Indiana.  Thepimu  lainbtrtitma  ia  a  spe- 
north  it  is  used  for  the  inside  of  mahogany  ciesof  gigantic  size,  growing  west  of  the 
mniiture,foi'trunkalbuckets,packingbox-  Rocky  mountains,  between  the  fortieth 
ps,  shelve*,  end  a  vast  variety  of  other  pur-  and  forty-third  parallels  of  latitude,  and 
poses.  In  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  about  one  hundred  mites  from  the  Pacific, 
it  is  employed  exclusively  for  masts,  and  for  Like  most  of  the  pines,  it  is  found  in  a 
this  purpose  it  would  be  replaced  with  sandy  soil;  but  it  does  not  form  dense  for- 
difficulty.  (Ureal  numbers  of  these  masts  esta,  and  is  scattered  sugtyoverthephtilM 
are  exported  to  England,  and  are  said  to  among  other  species.  The  trunk  rises  from 
be  lighter  than  the  Riga  masts,  but  have  150 to  upwanisof200feetmheight,andia 
less  strength  :  the  bowsprits  and  yards  of  from  7  to  nearly  20  feet  in  diameter.  It 
men-of-war  ere  also  of  white  pine.  The  is  remarkably  straight,  and  is  destitute  of 
persons  engaged  in  procuring  white  pine  branches  for  two  thirds  of  its  height 
lumber,  after  having  previously  ascertain-  Tbe  leaves  are  in  fives,  and  the  cones  are 
ed  where  die  trees  abound,  in  the  begin-  pendulous  at  tbe  extremities  of  the 
Drag  of  winterenter  tbe  forests,  and  estab-  branches,  and  require  two  yean  to  attain 
heh  themselves  in  huts  covered  usually  their  full  growth,  when  they  are  upwards 
with  birch  baric,  although  the  cold  is  fre-  of  a  foot  in  length,  and  nearly  four  inches 
quentlv  most  intense.  When  tbe  trees  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  part.  The 
are  felled  and  cut  into  logs,  by  means  of  timber  is  white,  soft  and  light,  and  pro- 
their  cuttle  they  drag  them  to  the  nearest  duces  abundance  of  a  pure  amber-colored 
river,  after  fixing  upon  them  a  mark  resin,  which,  when  the  trees  are  partly 
of  property.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  burned,  acquires  a  sweet  taste,  and  in  this 
ice,  the  logs  float  down  the  current  till  state  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  subsitute 
they-arrive  at  their  destination.  Ifstripped  for  sugar.  The  seeds  are  eaten  either 
of  their  bark,  logs  will  remain  uninjured  roasted, or  pounded  into  coarse  cakes  for 
for  many  years  ;  otherwise  they  are  liable  use  during  the  winter  season.  This  spe- 
to  be  destroyed  by  worms.  Maine  fur-  cies  resembles  most  tbe  white  pine,  butis 
nishes  nearly  three  fourths  of  all  the  very  different  in  habit,  and  in  the  parts  of 
white  pine  lumber  exported  from  the  IJ.  fructification.  Among  the  more  interest- 
States  ;  and  next  to  Maine  tbe  shores  of  ing  of  the  exotic  species  is  the  wild  pine 
lake  Champlnin  appear  most  to  abound  or  Scots  fir  of  Europe.  This  forms,  al- 
witli  it  A  portion  of  this  lumber  is  float-  most  exclusively,  immense  forests,  north 
ed  down  the  St  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  of  1st.  55°,  but  in  more  southern  parts  is 
and  the  remainder  is  conveyed  through  chiefly  found  on  the  mountains.  The 
the  canal  to  Albany,  and  there  transfer-  trunk  attains  the  height  of  eighty  feet  and 
red  into  sloops  for  New  York.  Large  upwards,  by  four  or  five  in  diameter,  and 
forests  of  the  white  pine  exist  on  the  head  the  timber  is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 
waters  of  the  Delaware  and  the  north  uses,  and  especially  is  excellent  for  masts. 
branch  of  the  Susquehannab,  and  the  lum-  These,  together  with  the  timber  in  other 
ber  is  floated  down  those  streams  in  the  forms,  are  exported  from  Riga,  Memo), 
spring,  for  the  supply  of  the  different  Dantzic,  and  other  parts  of  the  north  to 
towns  on  tbe  Delaware  and  Chesapeake,  the  other  maritime  states  of  Europe,  and 
On  the  bead  waters  of  the  Alleghany  is  particularly  to  England.  Large  vessels, 
cut  all  the  white  pine  lumber  destined,  and  even  frigates,  have  been  constructed 
not  only  forthe  supply  of  the  townson  ofthispine;  but  they  are  not  so  durable  as 
tbe  Ohio,  but  for  tbe  New  Orleans  mar-  thosebuutofoak.  In  those  districts  where 
ket,  nearly  3000  miles  distant  The  it  abounds,  houses,  as  well  as  furniture,  are 
wood  is  also  formed  into  clapboards  and  generally  constructed  of  it,  and  it  fur- 
shingk-i,  which  are  almost  universally  rushes  excellent  charcoal  for  forges;  but 
in  use  in  the  New  England  states,  but  a  more  important  product  is  the  resinous 
which  last  only  twelve  or  fifteen  years:  matter,  consisting  of  tar,  pitch  and  tur- 
they  am  exported  in  great  quantities  to  nentine,  of  which  articles  it  supplies  four 
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Aftliiof  the  cotuwirrption  in  the  European  rope,  eapeekDy  n 

dock-yards.    Thai  pine  dm,  besides,  the  one  or  two  or  ifat 

advantage  of  (rowing  in  extremely  dif-  Spain,  it  ia  raised  in  sheltered  ai 

rerent  soils  and  exposures,  and  is  strongly  in  the  open  air.    Many  varieties  of  the 

recommended  to    the   attention   of  uw  pine-apple  have  been  produced,  but  they 

American  people ;  when  the  white  pine  may  be  referred  to  seven  principal  oner. 

t  snail  hare  become  scarce,  it  will,  per-  Some  of  the  other  aperies  of  true  Ireanfis 

haps,  be  more  advantageous  loaubatitute  have  crown*,, and  the  fruit  of  moat  of 

tjte«tture  of  this  species.    The  name  of  .them,  though  email,  ia  eatable.    The  B. 

nd, or  yellow  dad,  H  given  in  Q.  Britain  to  ptnguut  baa.  the  fruit  separately  in   clua- 

iw  wood,  while  the  wood  of  the  Norway  tera,  and  not  in  a  cone,  and  tbe  leaves 

fir  (atnttM  pices)  ia  called  abiU  dad.    The  afford  a  fibre,  which  is  manufactured  into 

P.  nwHtuna  grows  in  file  south  of  Eu-  cordage,  or  sometimes  into  good   cloth, 

tope,  and    is  useful    on .  account  of  its  From  the  pine-apple  is  made  very  good 

yielding  resinous  products,  and  lampblack,  wine,  nhich  turna  ,in  about  three  weeks, 

The  atone  pine  (P.  vfJaMt]  ia  a  Mediter-  but  recovers  by  longer  keeping.      Tbe 

tanean  species,  chiefly  remarkable  on  ac-  fruit  is  also  sometimes  preserved  entire, 

<-.ount  of  the  seeds,  which,  bare  an  agree-  and,  when  taken  out  of  the  sirup,  is  iced 

able  flavor,  analogous  to  that  of  almonds,  with  sugar. 

and  frequently  make    their    appearance  Pikxl,  Philip,  member  of  the  institute, 

upon  the  table.     They  are  three  years  in  and  of  the  legion  of  honor,  the  Howard 

ripening.    The  trunk  rises  to  tbe  height  of  the  insane,  was  born  in  1745,  at  St  An- 

of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with  a  diameter  at  dre,  in  the  department  of  tbe  Tarn,  atud- 

faeae   of  fifteen   or  twenty  inches.    The  ied  at  Toulouse,  and    Montpellier,  where 

wood  is  useful  for  carpenter's  work,  &&,  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  matbe- 

and,  according  to  Olivier,  is  tbe  only  kind  manes.    In  1778,  be  went  to  Paris,  and 

employed  by  the  Turku  for  masts.     Pine  at  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 

forests    are    extremely   liable  to  be  fie-  sciences  connected   with    medicine,    but 

quently  ravaged  by  fire;  and  from  their  afterwards    devoted    himself  entirely  to 

t  great  combustibility  it  is  extremely  dim-  that  science  itself  In  1791,  be  was  mads 
cult  to  arrest  tbe  progress  of  tbe  flames  directing  physician  at  the  Bjctoe,  an  uv 
when  once  they  have  gained  footing,  sane  hospital,  and,  in  1794,  at  tbe  Bahre- 
in eome  parts  of  France,  the  follow-  triere.  The  hanh  treatment  of  ibeiusane 
in*  method  ia  practised  with  success :  then  in  rogue,  their  chains  and  unhealthy 
—If  a  lira  breaks  out  in  tbe  forest,  a  dungeons,  filled,  him  with  horror.    He  in* 


*  the  first  definitely 
first  to   tbe    second,    which  carries  the    to  recommend    moral  remedies    (in  his 


a  common  centre,  leaving  the    work  Sur  VJHiinatvm  wetdatt),  and  oi 

g  woods  uninjured.  tbe  earliest  to  establish  a  regular  police  in 

Pinx-Arru  {hnmiOx  awntat).     This    the  mad-houaoa.    He  also  proved  tbe  ex- 


surrounding  woods  u 


fruit,  usually  pronounced  the  first  in  dm  interne  of  what  he  called  a 

world,  was  originally  round  by  the  Euro-  fine.     Ha  placed  less,  stress  on  physical 

psans  in  Peru,  and  has  not  been  known  treatment,  and,  in  .partieula    *~  * 

In  Europe  above  two  centuries.   It  passed  with  Bordeuin.coudernning 

"  -  a    Brazil   M   the   West  Indies,  and  In    general,  ;  he    recommended    delay. 


Uood-tetting. 

..     .      jnded    delay. 

transported  to  tbe  East  Indies,  "  What  an  cannot  effect,"  he  used  to  say, 
wnera  u  naa  long  been  aucccssfiUly  curd-  *  time  may,  accomplish."  Hia  pathology 
rated.  Tbe  leaves  are  canaliculate,  and  was  founded  on  Condillac's  system  of 
spiny  on  the  margin;  tbe  sum  erect,  and  philosophy,  and, was  directed  mora  to  a 
about  two  reet  high;  the  flowers  blue, and  consideration  of  tbe  obvious  phenomena 
united  in  a  dense  spike,  which  is  crowned  than  to  a  thorough  insight  into  tbo  Datura 
at  the  summit  with  a  toft  of  leaves;  the  af  diseases;  yet  his  WbtograjMc  pUlo- 
berriee,  in  ripening,  unite,  and  give  to  tbia  topitqw (Paris,  1798; 6Uied.l81S) formed 
spike  somewhat  of  tbe  form  of  a  pine-  an  epoch  in  French  medicine,  as  it  sup- 
cone,  but  it  is  much  larger.  The  seeds  plied  a  want  then  generally  fek.  In  many 
have  been  rendered  abortive  by  curtiva-  respects,  Pine)  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
don.  The  pine-apple  is  most  resdily  re-  precursor , of  Bichot,  wiice  hn  was  the  first 
produced  by  planting  the  terminal  tuft  of  to  point  out  die  physiological  and  patho- 
leaveat  but,  in  our  green-housea,  it  ie  far  logical  difference  of  tbe  various  textures, 
inferior  to  the  tropical  fruit,  and  yet  is  very  Ha  edited,  for  some  time,  tbe  GnxeOe  oe 
generally  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Eu-  SmU,  and  was  a  collaborator  in   Four- 
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{Toy's  Midecini  tdairit  par  la  Science*  genus  of  birds  exclusively  found  in  tho 
phytiques,  and  in  the  great  Dictionnairc  Antarctic  seas.  Theirieet  are  placed  more 
da  Science*  midicalc*.  In  the  time  of  posteriorly  than  in  any  other  birds,  and 
terror, .  Pinel  concealed  the  unfortunate  only  afford  them  support  by  resting  an  the 
Condorcet  (q.  v.)  in  his  house.  In  1893,  tonus,  which  ie  enlarged  like  the  sole  of 
when  the  school  of  medicine  woe  reform-  the  foot  of  a  quadruped.  The  wings  are 
cd  by  the  government,  M.  Pinel  was  re-  very  small,  and  are  furnished  with  nidi- 
moved  from  his  post  on  suspicion  of  en-  ments  of  feathers  only,  resembling  scales, 
tertaiiiing  liberal  principles;  and  he  died  Their  bodies  are  covered  with  oblong 
three  years  later,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  feathers,  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  closely 
years.  applied  over  each  other.     These,  with  * 

PiNoai,  Alexandre  Gui,  canon  of  the  thick  coat  of  fat,  preserve  (lie  penguins 
congregation,  and  librarian  of  Ste.  Gene-  from  the  severity  of  the1  cold.  The  water 
Tie ve,  astronomer  and  geographer  to  the  is  the  natural  element  of  these  birds :  on 
marine,  and  member  of  the  academy  of  land,  their  motions  ore  slow  and  awkward, 
sciences  at  Paris,  was  born  in  Paris,  in  and,  from  the  form  of  their  wings,  or  rath- 
1711.  He  distinguished  himself  at  first  er  fins,  they  cannot  fly.  While  in  the 
as  a  theologian,  particularly  in  the  Jan-  water)  they  move  with  great  alertness  and 
senistic  controversy;  but,  at  the  age  of  rapidity.  They  principally  feed  on  fish, 
thirty-eight,  he  was  induced  to  devote  The  female  lays  from  one  to  three  eggs, 
himself  to  astronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  rude  excavation  or  burrow  in 
fining  himself  for  the  place  of  astronomer  the  sand,  instead  of  a  nest,  end  it  is  only 
to  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Rouen,  during  the  period  of  incubation  that  they 
His  observations  here  caused  him  to  be  are  to  be  found  on  shore:  at  all  other 
chosen  correspondent  of  the  Paris  acade-  times,  they  live  entirely  on  the  water, 
my,  in  1750,  and,  in  1751,  be  was  called  The  largest  species  is  the  .&  magttkmica, 
to  Paris  by  its  older,  to  erect  and  super-  or  great  magellanic  penguin,  which  In 
intend  an  observatory.  Here  be  contin-  perhaps  the  most  awkward  and  ill-shaped 
ued  his  observations  for  forty  years,  and  of  the  genus;  for,  although  not  more  than 
published  an  astronomical  nautical  alma-  two  feet  in  length,  their  bulk  is  sometimes 
nac  from  1754  to  1757.  In  1756,  he  he-  so  great  that  they  weigh  from  thirty  to 
came  a&tocU  of  the  academy,  whose  forty  pounds.  They  derive  their  name 
Transactions,  from  1753  to  1770,  contain  of  penguin  from  their  excessive  pingui- 
numcrous  papeus  by  him.  In  1757, 'be  tune,  or  fatness.  The  birds  which  Button 
entered  upon  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  has  distinguished  by  this  name  belong  to 
astronomical  labors,  the  theory  and  calcu-  a  different  genus,  namely,  oka,  and  are 
larion  of  comets — and  calculated  the  paths  known  among  English  naturalists  by  the 
of  more  comets  than  all  the  other  astrono-  appellation  of  avk.  They  are  principally 
men  of  Europe  together.  In  1766,  he  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  par- 
calculated  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  ocularly  of  the  Faroe  islands.  • 
moon  for  a  period  of  2000  years,  for  the  Pinion,  in  mechanics;  an  arbor  or  spin- 
second  edition  of  the  Art  de  verifier  lea  die,  in  the  body  of  which  are  several 
Halts,  with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  notches,  which  catch  the  teeth  of  a  wheel 
than  Lacaille  had  done.  In  1767,  he  ac-  that  serves  to  turn  it  round ;  or  it  is  a  tes- 
coinpenied  Courtanvaux  on  a  voyage,  to  ser  wheel  that  plays  in  the  teeth  of  a 
try  the  chronometers  of  Leroy  and  Her-  larger  one. 

thoud,  and  made  a  report  on  the  subject.         Pinite  is  a  crystallized  earthy  mineral, 

In  1769,  be  made  a  second  voyage  with  "found  in  granite  and  porphyry.     Its  form 

Fleurieu  for  Jhe  same  purpose,  and,  in  is  that  of  a  six-sided  prism,  usually  much 

J771,  a  third  with   Horde.    In  1769,  he  rounded  on  the  latoral  edges;  color  green- 

obnerved   a   passage  of  Venus  over  tho  ish  black  and  gray;  dull,  soft,  and  emit- 

sun's  disk  at  cape  Francois  (be  bad  been  ting  an  earthy  odor  when  moistened.     It 

prevented  from  observing  a  previous  pas-  consists  of  silex  29.5,  alumlne  63.75,  and 

sage,  in  1761,  by  the  state  of  the  weather),  oxide  of  iron  6.75.     It  Is  fqund  in  several 

In  1783  appeared  his  Comclographic.     In  European  countries,  and  in  the  U.  Suites, 

1790V  l»«  completed   his  History  of  As-  at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  in  granite,  and 

tronomy  during  the  Seventeenth  Century,  at  Lancaster,  in  Massachusetts,  in  quartz 

and,  in  1786,  he  published  a  translation  veins  in  argillite. 

of  the  astronomical  poem  of  Hanilius.  He  Pirns  (dianlhwt) ;  a  beautiful  and  favor- 
died  in  Hay,  1796.  its  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  eary- 

Pisrecrin  (from  pingms,  fat),  more  com-  ophyllta.     More  than  one  hundred  ape- 

mon  ly  called  Parwom   {aptenodytu)  \    a  cius  are  known,  all,  with  perhaps  one  or 

vol.  x.  13    . 
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two  exceptions,  natives  of  the  northern  office  of  the  late  judge  Chace,  then  an 
and  temperate  pans  of  the  Eastern  conti-  eminent  member  of  the  Maryland  bar.  In 
nent.  Their  roots  are  annual  or  perenni-  1786,  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and 
al ;  the  Btema  herbaceous  and  jointed  ;  the  soon  gave  indications  of  his  future  de- 
leaves opposite  and  entire,  and  the  flowers  tincciou.  His  style  of  speaking,  however, 
terminal,  aggregate  or  solitary,  aDd  always  in  the  outset,  was  entirely  different  from 
beautiful.  Many  are  common  in  gardens ;  its  subsequent  character,  being  then- calm 
andperhapsnoplamiBmarebighlyesteem-  and  placid.  In  1788,  be  was  elected  a 
ed  by  the  florist  than  the  carnation,  both  delegate  from  Harford  county  to  the  con- 
for  its  beauty  and  its  rich  spicy  odor.  It  is  venu'on  of  the  state  which  ratified  the 
the  general  favorite  in  Germany  and  Italy,  constitution  of  the  U.  Slates,  and  likewise 
and  nearly  400  varieties  are  enumerated,  a  representative  to  the  house  of  delegates. 

Pisk;  a  vessel  masted  and  rigged  like  Soon  after  taking  his  seat,  he  made  an 

other  ships,  only  that  this  is  built  with  a  animated  speech    upon   the   report  of  a 

round  stern,   the   bends  and  ribs    com-  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  laws 

passing  so  that  her  ribs  bulge  out  very  of   Maryland    prohibiting    the   voluntary 

much.     This  renders  the  pinks  difficult  emancipation  of  slaves;  and,  in  the  ensu- 

to-be  boarded,  and  also  enables  them  to  ing  session  of  1789,  pronounced  another 

'carry  great  burdens,  for  which   purpose  and  superior  discourse  on  the  same  sub- 

they  are  often  used.  ject.     In  both  he  breathed  sentiments  of 

Pikkebtoii,  John,  F.  S.  A,  was  born  the  purest  philanthropy.  In  the  year  just 
in  Edinburgh,  1758,  and  was  articled  to  a  mentioned,  he  was  married  at  Havre  de 
writer  to  the  signet,  in  whose  office  he  Grace  (Md.)  to  the  sister  of  commodore 
continued  live  years.  In  1780,  he  went  Rodger*.  Inl7iH),he  was  elected  a  member 
to  London,  where  he  published  an  octavo  of  congress  j  but  his  election  was  contested 
volume  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  under  the  on  the  ground  of  his  not  tending  in  the 
title  of  Rhymes,  with  dissertations  On  die  district  for  which  he  was  chosen.  He 
Oral  Tradition  of  Poetry,  and  On  the  made,  himself,  a  powerful  argument  in 
Tragic  Ballad,  &c.  His  Essay  on  Med-  support  of  his  claim ;  but,  alter  obtaining 
•Is  (1784,  3  voUk,  8vo.)  has  since  gone  a  favorable  decision,  he  declined  the  hon- 
through  two  other  editions.  Among  his  or,  in  consequence  of  his  professional pur- 
other  works  are  Letters  on  Literature,  suits,  and  the  state  of  his  private  affairs. 
published  in  1785,  under  the  assumed  In  1792,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
name  of  Heron,  which  obtained  him  the  executive  council  of  Maryland,  and  con- 
acquaintance  of  Horace  Walpole,  after  tinued  in  that  station  until  November, 
whose  decease  he  published  Walpoliana;  1795,  when,  being  elected  a  delegate  to 
Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  from  the  (pre-  the  legislature  from  Anne  Arundel  coun- 
tended)  Manuscript  Collection  of  Sir  Rich-  ly,  he  resigned  his  seat  at  the  council 
ard  Alaittand,  with  Notes  and  a  Glossary ;  board,  of  which  at  the  time  he  was  presi- 
Dissenation  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  dent.  During  all  this  period,  in  which  he 
of  the  Scythians  or  Goths;  the  Medtillic  attained  a  distinguished  political  rank  in 
History  of  England  (4to.);  Scottish  Po-  his  state,  he  was  so  zealous  and  iudefhii- 
ems,  reprinted  from  scarce  Editions  (3  gable  in  professional  pursuits,  that  he 
vokk,  Bvb.);  I  con  agraphia  Scotica,  with  gradually  rose  to  the  head  of  the 
Notes  (3  vols.,  8vo,  1795—1797);  Mod-  bar.  His  acuteness,  dexterity  and  ardor 
era  Geography,  digested  on  a  new  Plan  in  the  transaction  of  business,  were  com- 
(2  vols,  4lo.,  1803  j  reprinted  3  vohu,  bined  with  great  readiness,  spirit  and  vig- 
1807) ;  General  Collection  of  Voyages  and  or  in  debate,  and  with  a  rich  and  fluent 
Travels  (19  vols,  4to.),  &c.  He  died  at  elocution,  adorned  with  the  finest  image- 
Paris,  March  10,  1836.  ■  ry,  drawn  from  classical  lore,  and  a  vivid 

Fimknet,     William,     a     distinguished  fancy,  the  effect  of  which  we 

American  lawyer,  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  by  the  manliness  of  his  figure, 

in  Maryland,  March  17,  1704.     His  father  and  flexible  voice,  and  a  general  a 

was  a  native  of  England,  and  favored  the  tion  and  gracefulness  of  delivery.      In 

cause  of  the  mother  country  during  the  1796,  he  was  selected  by  president  Wash- 

revolutionary  struggle,  while  his  son  early  ington  as  one  of  the  commissioners  on 

avowed  a  deckled  attachment  to  that  of  the  part  of  the  U.  States,  under  the  sev- 

his  native  land.     After  receiving  such  an  enth  article  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  with  Great 

education  as  the  imperfect  means  of  the  Britain.     He  em!".rked  for  London,  with 

country  could  then  afford,  he  commenced  bis  family,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  and 

the  study  of  medicine,  but  soon  relin-  remained  absent  until  1804,  earnestly  en- 

quisbed  it,  and  entered,  in  1783,  into  the  gaged  in  the  business  of  his  mission,  and 
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also  in  attending  to  the  claim  of'the  state  office.     In  1815,  be  was  chosen  a  mem- 

of  Maryland  for  a  lane  amount  of  public  ber  of  congress  from  Baltimore,  and  de- 

projierty  invested  in  the  stock  of  the  bank  livcred  an  abb  speech  on  the  treaty-mak- 

of  England   before  the  revolution,   and  ing  power.     In  1816,  he  was  a  third  time ' 

which  had  become  the  subject  of  a  com-  invested  with  diplomatic  functions,  being 

plicated  chancery  litigation.    His  success-  appointed  by  Mr.  Madison  special  minister 

nil  exertions   in   the   latter    aflkir    were  to  the  court  of  Naples,  to  demand  from 

suitably  acknowledged   by   the   state   of  it  indemnity   for  the  losses    which   our 

Maryland  after  bis  return.     He   recom-  merchants  bad  sustained  by  the  seizure 

menced    in    Baltimore    his    professional  and  confiscation  of  their  property  in  1809, 

laborB  with  renewed  ardor,  and  with  no  during  the  reign  of  Murat;  and  also  min- 

diminution  of  legal  knowledge,  as  he  had  ister  resident  ot  St  Petersburg.    He  was 

continued    liis   habits  of  diligent  study  induced  to  accept  those  appointments  by 

during  his  residence  abroad,  and  had  de-  the  necessity  of  recruiting  his  mind  and 

rived  all  the  advantage  which  could  be  ob-  body,  almost  wom  out  by  his  'intense  ap- 

tained  from  frequent  intercourse  with  the  plication  to  professional  duties.     He  first 

first  lawyers  of  England  and  attendance  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  had  vari- 

od  its  courts  of  justice.    He  had,  besides,  ous  conferences  with  the  minister  of  for- 

employed  a  portion  of  his  time  in  supply-  eign  affairs,  and  addressed  him  an  elobo- 

ing  the  defects  of  his  early  education,  with  rate  note,  the  answer  to  which,  however, 

regard  to  English  and  classical  literature,  he  could  not  wait  for,  being  obliged,  by 

and,  by  his  application  to  the  subject  of  bis  instructions,  to  repair  at  once  to  the 

elocution  and  the  English  language,  he  Russian  capital.    He  returned  home  in 

had  added  to  his  natural  facility  and  flu-  1818.     In  1820,  be  took  his  seat  in  con- 

eticy   a    copiousness  of   elegsnt   diction  gress  as  a  senator  from   Maryland,  and 

which  graced  even  his  conversation,  and  made  an  elaborate  and  powerful  speech 

imparted  new  strength  and  beauty  to  his  against  the  clause  in  the  hill  for  the  ad' 

forensic  style.     In  ISOSJie  was  appointed  mission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  which 

attorney -gen  era!  of  Maryland.     In  the  fol-  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves  into 

lowing  year,  he  was  again  mads  minister  the  new  state.      He  continued    also   to 

extraordinary  to  treat  with  the    British  prosecute  his  engagements  at  the  bar  with 

Evemuient,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  his  wonted  ardor ;  and  to  his  professional 
onroe,  then  minister  resident  at  the  zeal,  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  fall- 
court  of  St.  James,  upon  various  subjects  en  a  victim.  In  the  session  of  the  su- 
of  difference  between  the  U.  States  and  preme  court  in  1823,  he  had  exerted  him- 
Engtand.  In  1607,  Mr.  Monroe  returned  self  in  the  investigation  and  argument  of 
home,  and  Mr.  Pinkney  was  left  in  Lon-  a  cause  in  which  he  felt  particular  interest, 
don  as  minister  resident  His  exertions  at  a  time  when  the  state  of  his  health  un- 
to accommodate  matters  between  the  two  fitted  him  for  application  to  study  and 
governments  terminating  fruitlessly,  be  business.  A  severe  attack  of  indisposition, 
took  his  leave  of  the  prince  regent,  and  Feb.  17,  was  the  consequence;  and,  after 
embarked  for  the  V.  States  in  1811.  In  a  period  of  acute  Buffering,  during  parts 
September  of  the  same  year,  he  was  of  which  he  was  in  a  stale  of  delirium,  he 
elected  a  member  of  the  senate  of  Mary-  expired  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month, 
land,  and,  in  tbe  succeeding  December,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  It 
accepted  the  office  of  attorney-general  of  was  as  a  lawyer  that  Mr.  Pinkney  was 
tbe    V.  States,  tendered  to  him  by  Mr.  preeminent     His  legal  attainments  were 


When  war  was  declared  be-  extensive  and  profound,  and  ii 

tween  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  in  tigstions  connected  with  tbe  science  of 

1812,  he  was  cbosen  to  command  a  vol-  jurisprudence,  bis  powers  were  exerted  to 

unteer  corps  raised  in  Bsltimore  for  local  tbe  most  advantage.    His  faculty  of  rea- 

defence,  which  was  attached  as  a  bettal-  soiling  upon  legal  subjects  has  rarely  been 

ion   of  riflemen  to  the  third  brigade  of  equalled.     He  was,  l^sides,  emhusiasti- 

Maryland   militia.    He  was  present,  and  cally  fond  of  his  profession,  and  no  ona. 

behaved  with  great  gallantry  at  the  unfor-  was  ever  more  ambitious  of  its  triumphs, 

lunate    battle  of  Blodensburg,  where  he  Into  every  cause  which  he  undertook  he 

received    a    severe    wound.      After    the  threw  his  whole  soul;  and  for  it  he  pre- 

10***''  i^i  ""Soed    his  command.      In  pared   himself  with  almost  unparalleled 

1814,  a  bill  having  been  brought  into  the  industry.     His  oratory,  though  at  times 

bouse    of   representatives,  requiring   the  too  declamatory  snd  rhetorical,  was  rich, 

attorney-general  to  reside  at  the  seat  of  copious  and  fluent  in  a  high  degree.     For 

government,  flfr,   Pinkney   resigned  the  tbe  power  of  undergoing  the  i 
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tabor  which  he  incurred,  he  was  indebted  Piownrno ;  a  principality  of  Tuscany, 
Id  b  constitution  of  great  natural  vigor,  tying  between  Sienna  and  the  Mediterra- 
Hia  personal  appearance  wan  fine  and  nean,  opposite  the  island  of  Elba,  from 
commanding,  which  it  is  separated  by  the  channel  of 
Piwibeta  Pubbscehs,  or  Gkorou  Piombino.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name, 
Bin ;  a  small  tree,  closely  resembling  has  a  population  of  4150 ;  population  of 
the  cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  and  said  the  principality  is  1 7,775 ;  210  equate 
to  possess  the  same  febrifuge  qualities,  miles.  Piombino  was  formerly  a  sove- 
growing  wild  in  the  southern  parts  of  reign  principality,  to  which  belonged  the 
Georgia.  It  rarely  exceeds  twenty-fire  island  of  Elba ;  but,  in  1804,  Napoleon 
feet  in  height,  by  five  or  ail  inches  in  granted  it  to  hie  sister  Eliza  (see  Batd- 
diameter  at  base ;  the  leaves  are  opposite,  otcM),  and,  in  1815,  it  was  annexed  to 
five  or  sii  inches  long,  oval,  and  acute  at  Tuscany.  (See  iWony.  1 
each  extremity;  the  flowers  are  pretty  Piovao,  Sebastiano  del;  a  celebrated 
large,  white,  with  longitudinal  stripes  of  painter,  born  at  Venice,  in  1485.  His 
rose-color,  and  are  disposed  in  beautiful  family  name  was  Lunam.  Having  re- 
clusters  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches;  nounced  music,  of  which  he  waa  very 
each  flower  is  accompanied  with  a  floral  fond,  for  painting,  he  studied  at  first  un- 
lea£  bordered  with  rose-color  near  the  der  Giovanni  Bellini,  and  afterwards 
upper  margin  ;  the  cflrolla  is  tubular ;  the  under  Giorgione,  whose  fine  coloring  be 
stamens  five,  with  a  single  style ;  and  the  imitated.  Sebasrjano  commenced  as  a 
capsule  contains  two  cells  and  numerous  portrait  painter,  and  the  reputation  which 
seeds.  The  wood  is  soft  and  unfit  for  he  Boon  gained  in  that  branch  induced 
use  in  the  arts.  The  inner  baric  is  ex-  Agosrino  Chigi,  a  rich  merchant  of  Sien- 
tremely  bitter,  and  is  the  part  employed  na,  to  take  him  to  Home  end  employ  him 
with  success  in  intermittents.  in  ornamenting  his  bouse.  The  delicacy 
Pinnace;  a  small  vessel  used  at  sea,  of  his  pencil  was  much  admired,  and 
with  a  square  stem,  having  sails  and  oars,  Michael  Angelo,  ybo  seems  to  have  been 
and  carrying  three  masts,  chiefly  employ-  somewhat  jealous  of  the  growing  fame  of 
ed  to  obtain  intelligence  and  to  land  men,  Raphael,  encouraged  him  to  enter  into 
&c.  One  of  the  boats  of  a  man-of-war,  competition  with  that  master,  and  even 
used  to  carry  the  officer?  to  and  from  the  supplied  him  with  designs,  which  Piom- 
ahore,  is  also  called  the  pinnace.  bo  often  executed  very  happily,  although 
Purr.  {See  Mtnturt*.)  by  no  means  capable  of  lofty  conceptions 
Pirrro-MBrmBZ.  (See  Mendez- Pinto.)  or  sublime  inventions.  When  Raphael 
PiirrcBiccHio,  Bernardino,  an  eminent  had  painted  his  celebrated  Ascension,  Se- 
painter  of  the  Roman  school,  the  disciple  basuano  was  induced  by  Michael  Angelo 
of  Pietro  Perugino,  was  bom  at  Perugia,  to  attempt  to  surpass  it  by  the  Raising  of 
in  1454.  He  painted  chiefly  in  history  Lazarus,  which  is  considered  his  greatest 
and  grotesque  ;  but  he  also  excelled  in  work.  His  Martyrdom  of  8t-  Agatha 
portraits.  His  chief  work  was  the  histo-  was  also  ranked  among  the  pieces  of  the 
ry  of  pope  Pius  II,  jn  ten  compartments,  first  masters.  His  chief  merit,  however, 
in  the  library  at  Sienna.  Others  consider  lay  in  single  figures  and  portraits.  His 
his  work  in  the  cathedral  of  Soepello  his  Pietro  Aretino  and  his  Clement  VII  were 
best  performance.  His  style  was  effort-  admirable  likenesses,  and  specimens  of 
iie,  hut  he  made  use  of  too  splendid  col-  perfect  coloring.  He  was  high  in  favor 
an,  and  introduced  abundance  of  gild-  with  Clement,  wbo  created  nim  keeper 
ing.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  chagrin  of  the  papal  seals.  From  this  circum- 
at  the  following  circumstance  ;  Being  stance  he  derived  his  surname  Del  Pi- 
engaged  to  paint  a  Nativity  for  the  mon-  onJbo,  the  seals  attached  to  the  papal 
astery  of  St.  Francis,  at  Sienna,  he  perti-  bulls  being,  at  that  time,  of  lead  [jriomtn). 
naciously  insisted  that  every  thing  should  This  post  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
be  removed  out  of  the  room  in  which  he  assume  the  clerical  habit,  and  from  that 
worked,  and  ohligetLthe  monks  to  remove  time,  he  painted  but  little.  He  wrote 
a  great  chest,  become  rotten  from  age.  verses,  entertained  learned  men  at  his  ta- 
in the  attempt  it  burst,  and  discovered  a  ble,  and  only  occasionally  painted  a  por- 
hoanl  of  500  pieces  of  gold,  to  the  great  trait.  He  died  in  1547.  It  also  deserves 
joy  of  the  fathers,  and  the  mortification  to  be  mentioned,  that  he  invented  a  pecu- 
of  PiiHuricchio.  Ilia  death  took  place  in  liar  method  of  painting  in  oil  on  walls, 
1513.  He  generally  executed  composi-  in  which  manner  there  is  a  Scourging  of 
lions  of  Perugino  and  Raphael,  and  re-  Christ  to  be  seen  in  S.  Pietro  in  Mon- 
ceived  a  third  of  the  pay.  torio. 
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Piohzeu;  laborers  attached  to  en  w-  water  flows  through  pipes ;  for  that  water, 

my  for  the  making  and  repairing  of  roods,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  aide  of  the 

and  performing  all  labors  connected  there-  pipe,  mores  with  much  more  resistance 

with,  digging  tranches,  &c    In  several  than  that  at  the  centre,  whereby  the  cal- 


aud  pcntoniera.     (See  Potttoon.) 

Piozzi,  Hester  Lynch,  an  English  c  _  ( 

thoreas,  bom  in  1739,  warn  the  daughter   Jriction  is  applied   to  this  obstruction  to 


Piozzi,  Hoeter  Lynch,  an  English  au-    than  is  due  to  its  magnitude.    The 


of  John  Salisbury,  of .  Carnarvonshire,  the  passage  of  fluids,  ir 
Early  in  life,  she  was  distinguished  in  the  as  it  is  to  solids,  and  it  exists  to  such  oil 
fiuJiionable  world  by  her  beauty  end  nc-  extent  as  to  become  an  object  of  consid- 
complishtnenu.  In  1763,  she  was  mar-  erable  inconvenience  in  practice.  It  can 
ried  to  Henry  Thrale,  a  brewer  of  great  only  be  obviated  by  making  the  convey- 
opulence  in  Southwark,  which  borough  iog  pipe  of  much  larger  dimensions  than 
he  then  represented  in  parliament.  Soon  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  so  as  to 
after  commenced  her  acquaintance  with  allow  the  free  passage  of  a  sufficient  quan- 
doctor  Johnson,  of  whom  she  published  tjry  of  fluid  through  the  centre  of  the 
Anecdotes,  in  one  octavo  volume  (1786).  pipe,  while  a  ring  or  hollow  cylinder  of 
Mr.  Thrale  dying  in  1781,  bis  widow  water  is  considered  to  be  nearly  at  reel  all 
married,  in  1784,  Piozzi,  a  Florentine  around  it.  Other  circumstances  besides 
music  master.,  She  accompanied  her  friction  likewise  tend  to  diminish  the 
husband  to  his  native  city.  Among  her  quantity  of  fluid  which  would  otherwise 
writings  are,  Observations  made  in  France,  pass  through  pipes,  such  as  the  existence 
ItalyaudGermany(1789);  British  Synon-  of  sharp  or  right-angled  turns  in  them, 
ymy,  or  an  Attempt  at  regulating  the  and  permitting  eddies  or  currents  to  be 
Choice  of  Words  in  familiar  Converse  formed,  or  not  providing  for  the  eddies 
lion  (1794);  Review  of  the  most  striking  that  form  naturally,  by  suiting  the  shape  of 
Events  and  Characters  of  the  lest  1800  the  pipe  to  them.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
years  (1801),  &c.  Mrs.  Piozzi  died  at  whenever  a  bend  or  turn  is  necessary  in  a 
Clifton,  Hay  2, 1821,  in  her  83d  year.  water  pipe,  it  should  be  made  in  as  gradu- 

Pif,  or  Pep  {sepia);  a  disease  among  al  a  curve  or  sweep  as  possible,  instead  of 
poultry,  consisting  of  a  white,  thin  akin,  the  form  of  an  acute  or  even  right  angle ; 
or  film,  that  grows  under  the  tip  of  the  that  the  pipe  should  not  only  be  sufficiently 
tongue,  end  hinders  their  feeding.  capacious  to  afford  the  necessary  supply, 

Fife,  in  law ;  a  roll  in  the  exchequer,    but  should  be  of  an  equal  bore  ihrough- 
otberwsM  called  the  great  roll;  whence    out,  and  flee  from  all  projections  or  lr- 
'        '       "  ilaritiee.  against  which  the  water 

e  and  form  eddies  or  reverberat — 
._  a.  a  these  will  impede  the  progress  of 

Pipe  ;  a  wine  measure,  usually  contain-  the  fluid  ss  effectually  as  the  most  solid 
ing  from  110  to  140  gallons.  Two  pipes,  obstacles.  The  friction  of  water  in  chan- 
or  352  gallons,  make  a  tun.  nets  or  pipes  has  been  found  to  increase 

Pipe.    We  have  given  a  view  of  the    as  the  square  of  the  velocity.    It  has  also 

riral  laws  of  the  motions  of  liquids  in  been  found  that  the  form  of  the  end  of 
articles  Hgdraulict,  and  Hydrostatics  ;  the  pipe  which  communicates  with  the 
but  there  are  some  practical  results  of  fountain  head,  or  reservoir,  greatly  affects 
these  laws,  as  applied  to  their  motions  in  the  quantity  of  water  received  by  it  If 
pipes,  which  derive  importance  from  the  it  be  gradually  enlarged  like  a  trumpet 
great  use  made  of  pipes  in  the  convey-  mouth,  a  larger  quantity  of  water  will  be 
slice  of  water.  (See  Aqueduct*.)  The  received  than  by  any  of  the  modes  which 
friction  that  occurs  between  a  solid  and  follow,  because  the  direction  given  to  the 
the  surface  upon  which  it  moves  can  be  particles  by  ibis  form  is  roost  favorable  to 
accurately  ascertained,  but  not  so  with  a  their  admission.  If  the  entrance  to  the 
fluid;  forin  this,  while  one  part-may  be  pipe  be  abrupt,  in  consequence  of  the 
moving  rapidly,  another  may  be  quite  cavity  being  wholly  cylindrical,  the  parb- 
stadonary,  moving  slowly,  or  even,  mov-  cles  will  have  a  tendency  to  cross  cach- 
ing in  a  contrary  direction.  This  is  par-  other,  and  lees  water  will  enter  the  pipe 
ticulsrty  observable  in  rivers,  where  the  in  a  given  time.  And  if  the  end  of  the 
central  part,  or  main  current,  will  always  pipe  projects  into  the  reservoir,  a  variety 
be  found  flowing  with  much  greater  of oppoemgibrceswillbeproducedamong 
rapidity  than  either  side ;  and  experiment  the  particles  moving  towardstheentrance, 
proves  that  the  tame  effect  occurs  when    so  that  a  smaller  quantity  will  be  received 
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by  the  pipe,  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  of  soap  stone,  which,  being  readily  duped 
cases.  The  form  of  the  discharging  ori-  and  bored,  may  be  usefully  applied  to  the 
lice,  likewise,  influences  the  quantity  of  purpose  of  conveying  water,  in  those 
water  delivered  by  a  pipe  in  a  given  time,  places  where  it  is  easily  procured.  Earth- 
If  the  end  of  the  pipe;  be  enlarged,  by  add-  en  pipe,  made  of  common  pottery  ware, 
ing  to  it  a  frustum  of  a  hollow  cone,  the  and  glazed  on  the  inside,  are  sometimes 
amount  of  water  discharged  in  some  cases  used,  but  are  more  liable  to  be  broken 
may  be  prodigiously  increased.  This  than  most  of  the  other  kinds. 
fact,  described  by  Vcnturi,  appears  to  be  Pipe-Clai.  (See  Clay.) 
the  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmoa-  Pipe,  Smoxinq.  In  Asia,  the  smoking 
phere,  aided  by  the  inertia  and  cohesive-  of  pipes  is  much  more  general  than  that 
ness  of  the  water.  The  pipes  by  which  of  cigars,  though  the  latter  are  also  used, 
water  is  conveyed  beneath  the  ground  and  called  in  India  ckcerboU.  In  Russia, 
are  generally  of  small  or  moderate  size,  Poland  and  Germany  also,  pipes  are 
are  intended  to  be  watertight,  and  have  much  more  common  than  cigars;  the 
been  made  from  a  great  variety  of  mate-  Spaniards,  Portuguese  and  Americans 
rials.  It  is  desirable  that  they  should  (both  North  and  South),  however,  much 
possess  strength,  tightness  and  durability,  prefer  the  cigars.  Smoking-pipes  are  of 
and  that  the  material  of  which  thev  are  a  great  variety  of  kinds.  The  simplest, 
composed  should  not  be  capable  of  con-  and  one  of  the  most  esteemed,  is  the  cley- 
taminating  the  water.  Wooden  pipe*  are  pipe.  (See  Clay.)  These  are  formed  in 
commonly  hollow  logs,  perforated  by  moulds,  the  hollow  in  the  tube  being 
boring  through  their  axis,  and  connected  made  by  running  up' a  wire;  the  pipes 
by  making  the  end  of  one  log  conical,  and  are  then  dried  and  baked  in  a  furnace- 
inserting  it  into  a  conical  cavity  in  the  moderately  heated.  Another  bind  is 
next  Wooden  pipes  ore  in  common  use  made  of  one  long  cane,  with  a  bowl  and 
in  this  country,  but  are  liable  to  decay,  mouth-piece,  which  is  the  usual  form  of 
especially  at  the  joints,  where  their  thick-  Turkish  pipes;  the  mouth-piece  is  of  aru- 
□ess  is  smallest.  Iron  pipe*  are  considered  ber,  or  a  cheaper  composition  resembling 
preferable  to  those  of  wood,  being  stronger,  it.  In  Germany,  there  ore  a  great  number 
and,  in  most  situations,  more  durable.  They  of  sorts  of  pipes,  short,  long,  flexible,  with 
ere  made  of  cast  iron,  with  a  socket,  or  bowls  of  wood,  meerschaum,  porcelain, 
enlarged  cavity,  at  one  end,  into  which  &c.  The  line  porcelain  bowlsare  wrought 
theend  of  the  next  pipe  is  received.  The  with  much  elegance,  and  are  articles  of 
joints  thus  formed  are  rendered  tight,  very  considerable  luxury.  .  A  German 
either  by  filling  the  interstices  with  lead,  pipe  generally  consists  of  four  chief  ports; 
or  by  driving  in  a  small  quantity  of  hemp,  the  mouth-piece,  the  tube,  the  bowl,  and 
and  filling  the  remainder  of  the  socket  a  part  which  connects  the  two  latter,  and 
with  iron  cement,  made  of  sulphur,  mu-  serves  to  collect  the  juice  descending  froiri 
riate  of  ammonia,-  and  chippings  of  iron,  the  tobacco,  and  prevent  it  from  getting 
Copper  pipes  are  extremely  durable,  and  into  the  tube.  The  Eastern  hookah,  or 
are  made  of  sheet  copper,  with  the  edge  haukar,  is  a  very  curious  instrument,  the 
turned  up  and  soldered.  They  require  to  essential  feature  of  which  is,  that  the 
be  tinned  inside,  on  account  of  the  poi-  smoke  passes  through  water,  loses  the 
sonous  character  of  some  of  the  com-  particles  which  give  it  an  unpleasant  fla- 
pounds  which  are  liable  to  be  formed  in  vor,  and  becomes  cool  before  it  reaches 
them.  Lead  pipes  are  much  employed  the  mouth.  The  mode  of  effecting  this' is 
for  small  aqueducts,  owing  to  the  facility  as  follows:  From  the  bowl,  which  is  on 
with  which  they  can  be  soldered,  and  lient  an  air-tight  vessel,  half  filled  with  water, 
in  any  direction.  They  are  commonly'  a  small  tube  descends  into  the  water;  in 
cast  in  short  pieces,  and  afterwords  elon-  the  side  of  die  vessel  the  smoking-tube  is 
gated  by  drawing  them  through  holes,  in  inserted,  so  that  it  communicates  only 
the  same  manner  as  wire.  Leaden  pipes,  with  the  air  in  the  vessel.  If  the  smoker 
in  general,  are  supposed  not  to  coutami-  now  withdraws  the  air  in  the  vessel,  the 
nate  the  water  contained  in  them,  because  atmosphere,  pressing  from  without  on  the 
the  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  sometimes  bowl,  forces  the  smoke  of  the  burning 
formed  in  them,  is  insoluble  in  water,  'tobacco  through  the  small  tube  into  the 
They  ore  not  safe,  however,  for  pumps  water,  from  which  it  immediately  bubbles 
and  pipes  intended  to  convey  acid  liquors,  up  and  enters  the  smoking  tube,  which  is 
Stone  pipes  preserve  the  water  contained  generally  very  long  and  pliable, 
by  them  in  a  very  pure  state.  They  ore,  Pipekine  ;  the  active  principle  of  pep- 
however,  expensive,  on  account  of  the  per,  a  new  vegetable  principle  extracted 
labor  of  working  them,  with  the  exception  from  black  pepper  by  means  of  repeated 
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digestions  Id  alcohol.  The  solution  is  at  against  a  fellow  subject  on  the  high  seas, 
length  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  an  under  color  'of  a  com  mission  from  any 
oily,  resinous  matter  is  obtained.  This,  foreign  power,  this  it  an  act  of  piracy, 
on  being  washed  in  warm  water,  becomes  So  if  any  captain  of  any  vessel,  or  mariner, 
of  a  good  green  color.  It  has  a  hot  and  run  away  with  the  vessel,  or  the  goods, 
burning  mste,  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  or  yield  them  up  to  a  pirate  voluntarily, 
leas  so  in  ether.  Concentrated  sulphuric  or  if  any  seaman  lay  violent  bands  on  his 
acid  gives  it  a  fine  scarlet  color.  The  commander,  to  hinder  him  from  fighting 
alcoholic  solution,  after  some  days,  depos-  in  defence  of  the  ship  or  goods  committed 
its  crystals,  which  are  purified  by  repeated  to  his  charge,  or  make  a  revolt  in  ilia 
crystallizations  in  alcohol  and  ether,  when  ship,  these  offences  are  acta  of  piracy,  by 
tbey  form  colorless  four-sided  prisms,  with  the  laws  of  England  and  the  II.  Stat™. 
single,  inclined  terminations.  Tbey  have  In  England,  by  the  statute  of  8  George  1, 
■corcely  any  taste.  Boiling  water  dis-  c.  24,  the  trading  or  corresponding  with 
solves  a  smalt  portion  of  it,  but  it  is  insol-  known  pirates,  or  the  forcibly  boarding 
uHe  in  cold.  They  are  soluble  in  acetic  any  merchant  vessel  (though  without 
acid,  from  which  solution  feather-like  seizing  her  or  carrying  her  off),  and  de- 
crystals  may  be  obtained.  The  fatty  mot-  straying  any  of  the  goods  on  board,  ere 
tor  left,  after  extracting  the  pipenne,  is  declared  to  be  acts  of  piracy ;  and  by  the 
solid  at  a  temperature  of  33°,  but  liquefies  statute  18  George  II,  c  3(1,  any  natural 
at  a  alight  beat.  It  has  an  extremely  bit-  bom  subject,  or  denizen,  who,  in  time  of 
ter  and  acrid  taste,  is  very  slightly  volatile,  war,  shall  commit  any  hostilities,  at  sea, 
and  may  be  considered  as  being  composed  against  any  of  his  fellow  subjects,  or  shall 
of  two  oils,  one  volatile  and  balsamic,  the  assist  an  enemy,  on  (hat  element,  is  liable 
other  more  fixed,  and  containing  the  acri-  to  be  punished  as  a  pirate.  By  statute  of 
mony  of  pepper.  George  II,  c  25,  the  ransoming  of  any 

Pifowdebs  Court.     (See  Court*,  vol.  neutral  vessel,  which  bas  been  taken  as  a 

iii,  p-  588.)  prize,  by  the  commander  of  a  private  ship 

1'iuuE-r ;  a  celebrated  game  at  cards,  of  war,  is  declared  to  be  piracy.  By  the 
played  between  two  persons,  with  only  act  of  congress-April  30,  1790,if  any  per- 
thirty -two  cards,  all  the  deuces,  threes,  son,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  river, 
fours,  fives  and  sixes  being  set  aside.  In  haven  or  bay,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  or 
reckoning  at  this  game,  every  card  goes  any  particular  state,  commit  murder  or 
for  the  number  which  It  bears,  as  a  ten  robbery,  or  any  other  offence  which,  if 
for  a  ten,  and  the  ace  for  eleven,  only  all  committed  within  the  body  of  a  county, 
court-cards  go  for  ten,  and  tbe  usual  game  would,  by  the  laws  of  the  U.  States,  be 
is  one  hundred  up.  In  playing,  the  ace  punishable  with  death,  such  offender  is  to 
wins  the  king,  the  king  the  queen,  and  so  be  deemed  a  pirate.  By  the  act  of  con- 
on.  Twelve  cards  are  dealt  round,  usu-  gross  1820,  c.  113,  if  any  citizen  of  the 
ally  by  two  and  two;  which  done,  those  U.  States,  beingof  the  crew  of  any  foreign 
that  remain  are  laid  in  the  middle.  (For  vessel,  or  any  person  being  of  die  crew 
tbe  rules  of  the  game,  see  Hoyle.)  of  any  vessel*  owned,  wholly  or  in  pert, 

Pixaci  is  the  crime  of  .robbery  and  by  any  citizen  of  the  U.  States,  shall  be 
depredation  committed  upon  the  high  engaged  in  tbe  foreign  (slave-trade,  he 
seas.  It  ie  an  offence  against  tbe  univer-  shall  be  adjudged  a  pirate.  Notwith- 
Nil  law  of  society,  a  pirate  being,  according  standing  the  expression  used  in  this  stat- 
to  sir  Edward  Coke,  rtoafii  hamani  gtturu.  ute,  die  question,  says  chancellor  Kent, 
As,  therefore,  he  has  renounced  all  the  remains  to  be  settled,  whether  the  set  of 
benefits  of  society  and  government,  and  being  concerned  in  the  slave-trade  would 
bos  reduced  himself  to  the  savage  state  be  adjudged  piracy,  within  the  contain- 
of  nature,  by  declaring  war  against  all  plalion  of  the  code  of  international  law. 
mankind,  all  mankind  must  declare  war  In  England,  by  the  act  of  parliament 
against  him;  so  that  every  community  passed  March  31, 1824,  the  slave-trade  is 
has  a  right,  by  the  rule  of  self-defence,  to  also  declared  to  be  piracy.  An  attempt 
inflict  that  punishment  upon  hini  which  has  been  made  to  effect  a  convention 
every  individual  would,  in  a  state  of  nature,  between  tbe  U.  States  and  Great  Britain, 
otherwise  have  been  entitled  to  do,  for  by  which  it  should  be  agreed  that  both 
any  invasion  of  his  person,  or  personal  notions  should  consider  tbe  slave-trade  as 
property.  By  various  statutes  in  England  piratical;  but  this  attempt  has  hitherto 
and  the  IT.  States,  other  offences  are  made  been  unsuccessful.  In  the  time  of  Rich- 
piracy.  Thus,  if  a  subject  of  either  of  ard  III,  by  the  laws. of  Oleron,  all  infidels 
these  nations  commits  any  act  of  hostility  were  regarded  as  pirates,  and  their  prop- 
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erty  liable  to  seizure  wherever  found.  By  earliest  work,  published  in  1743,  consists 

the  law  of  nation*,  tbe  taking  of  goods  by  of  designs  of  his  own,  in  a  grand  style, 

piracy  does  not  direst  the  actual  owner  and  is  adorned  with  views  of  Rome.     Ilia 

of  the  property.     By  the  civil  institutions  other  works   are,   Jhtiicfalh  Rimmc,  or 

of  Spain  and  Venice,  ships  taken  from  Roman  Antiquities,  in  220  plates,  with 

pirates  become  the  property  of  those  who  descriptions  in  Itolian  (4  vols,  folio);  Fht- 


retake  tbenk     Piracy  is  every  where  pur-  ft  Coruvlartt  TriumphaUique  Romanorum; 

sued  and  punished  with  death,  and  pirates  IM  CatleUo  deW  Acqua   Giulia  [31  folio 

can  gain  no  rigbta  by  conquest   It  is  of  no  plates);    Jintichith  tfAlbano  t  <fi   Cattd 

importance,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  juris-  Gandolfo  (55  plates);    Campus  f    '' 

diction  in  cases  of  piracy,  on   whom  or  Antiqua  Urbit  (54  plates);  Jirthi 

where  s  piratical  offence  is  committed.    A  fali,AntichiTcmpjedA>n/U{atri{31 


Martin* 
:  Trio*- 

piraie,whoisonebythela.wc-fnationa,may  'TrojX  iTOUainann  Aiguito  (10  plates); 

be  tried  and  punished  in  any  country  where  BeUa  Magnifietma  td  Jtnhitettvru  dt?  Bo- 

he  may  be  found ;  for  he  is  reputed  to  be  mom  (44  plates) ;  Ardattttttrc  Ditxrn  (27 

out  of  the  protection  of  all  laws.    But  if  ~" 
the  statute  of  any  government  declares  an 

offence,  committed  on  board  one  of  their  ent  state.     His  inventions  display  much 

own  vessels,  to  be  piracy,  such  an  offence  grandeur  and  fertility ;  but  his  representa- 

will  be  punishable   exclusively    by    the  lions  of  real  objects  are  not  always  faithful, 

nation  which  passes  the  statute.    In  Eiig-  on  account  of  the  scope  which  he  gave  to 

land,  the  offence   was   formerly   cogniz-  his  imagination.     He  died  in  1776.     Two 

able  only  by  the  admiralty  courts,  which  sons,  Francis  and  Peter,  settled  at  Paris, 

proceeded  without  a  jury,  in  a  method  continued  his  works,  now  amounting  to 

founded  upon  the  civil  law.    But,  by  the  S3  vols,  folio. 

statute  of  Henry  VIII,  c  15,  it  was  Pirithous  ;  son  of  Jupiter  and  Die, 
enacted  that  piracy  should  be  tried  by  wife  of  Ixioo,  king  of  the  Lapithae,  and 
commissioners  nominated  by  the  lord  friend  of  Theseus.  He  married  Dejanira 
chancellor,  the  indictment  being  first  or  Hippodsmia,  daughter  of  Adrnstea,  a 
found  by  a  grand  jury  of  twelve  men,  and  prince  of  the  Lapithie,  by  whom  he  had 
afterwards  tried  fay  another  jury,  as  at  Polypcetes.  His  marriage  is  famous  for 
common  law.  Among  tbe  commission-  the  battle  of  the  Lapithto  and  Centaurs, 
era,  there  are  always  some  of  the  common  occasioned  by  the  attempt  of  a  drunken 
law  judges.  In  the  U.  States,  pirates  are  Centaur  (Eurythion)  to  do  violence  to  the 
tried  before  the  circuit  court  of  the  U.  bride,  and  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion 
Slates.  Piracy,  in  tbe  common  sense  of  of  the  Centaurs  from  Pelion.  After  the 
the  word,  is  distinguished  from  privateer-  death  of  his  wife,  Pirithous  went  to  Ath- 
ing,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  pirate  ens,  and,  with  Theseus,  who  had  also  lost 
sails  without  any  commission,  end  under  his  wife,  carried  oft'  Helen  from  Sparta, 
no  national  flag,  and  attacks  the  subjects  Having  reached  Athens,  they  cast  lots  for 
of  all  nations  alike  ;  the  privateer  acts  her,  on  condition  that  he  who  was  sue- 
under  a  commission  from  a  belligerent  cessful  should  aid  tbe  other  in  procuring 
Kwer,  according  to  certain  maritime  a  wife.  She  fell  to  Theseus,  whom  Piritb- 
vs.  The  only  instances  in  which  pri-  ous  required  to  aid  him  in  the  rape  of 
vateering  has  been  recognised  by  any  Proserpine,  wife  of  Pluto.  Tbe  two 
nation  as  unlawful,  is  contained  in  the  friends,  therefore,  descended  into  the  in- 
treaty  of  the  U.  States  with  Prussia,  in  fernal  regions,  but  having  sat  down  to 
1785.  The  Barbery  powers,  notwjth-  rest,  they  were  unable  to  rise  again, 
standing  some  doubts  which  formerly  Theseus  (q.  v.)  was  afterwards  set  free  by 
existed,  have  been  regarded,  for  a  century  Hercules,  nut  Pirithous  remained  in  the 
past,  as  lawful  powers,  and  not  as  pirates,  infernal  world,  loaded  with  300  chains, 
They  have  all  the  insignia  of  regular  na-  or,  according  to  some,  was  torn  in  pieces 
lions,  and  are  competent  to  maintajo  the  by  Cerberus. 

European  relations  of  peace  and  war.  Piaon,  Alexis,  a  celebrated  French  wit, 

Piract,   Litehabt.      (See   Copyright,  poet  and  dramatist,  bom  at  Dijon,  in  1689, 

and  Literary  Property.)  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary.     He  took 

Plums.    (See  .OtXeiu.)  his  degrees  in  the  faculty  of  law  at  Besan- 

PiKAlfKBi,  a  celebrated  architect,   en-  con,  and  was  about  to  be  admitted  to 

graver  and  antiquary,  was  bom  at  Venice,  practice,  when  his  parents  experienced  a 

probably  about  1711,  although  one   ac-  reverse  of  fortune,  which  obliged  him  to 

count   says    in   1731.      He    passed    tbe  relinquish  his  design.    He  remained  some 

greater  pan  of  his  life  at  Rome.    His  rime  at  Dijon,  leading  a  life  of  dissipation, 
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in  the  midst  of  which  his  literary  efforts  two  great  quays  (lungarna)  are  adorned 

were  confined  to  the  production  of  a  few  with  edifices  in  the  noblest  style)  whose 

satirical  epigrams.     At  length  he  became  fortified  appearance   recalls  the  warlike 

clerk  to  a  financier,  whom  he  quitted  to  days  of  the   republic      The  'streets  are 

go  to  Paris,  where  he  was  employed  aa  a  mostly   wide,  straight  and   well   paved ; 

copyist,  with  a  salary  of  forty  sous  a  day.  but  the  grass,  growing  between  the  stones, 

This    irksome    situation  he  soon    retin-  is  a  melancholy   mark  of  depopulation. 

quiahed;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Among  the  eighty  ecclesiastical  buildings, 

be   obtained   the  payment  of  bis   pitiful  the  cathedral,  built  in  the  eleventh  centu- 

aalary.     He  was  next  engaged  to  write  ry  by  a  Greek  architect,  strikes  one  with 


for  the  Theatre  of  the  Comic  Opera,  and  awe,  and  contains  many  remarkable  mon- 
hr*  first  piece  wsa  ArUmm  Deucalion,  umenta.  Behind  the  cathedral  stands 
composed  in  two  days.  His  success  in-  the  celebrated  leaning  tower,  built  in  the 
duced  him  to  persevere,  and,  after  writing  twelfth  century,  by  a  German  of  the  name 
several  pieces,  he  produced,  in  1738,  bis  of  William ;  its  inclination  amounts  to 
duf-d'awrt,MttrvmairU,&coineiiy1 which  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  perpendicular. 
Labarpe  characterizes  as  excelling  in  plot,  It  is  a  round  tower  of  marble,  consisting 
style,  humor  and  vivacity  almost  every  of  eight  rowsof  pillars,  oneebove  another, 
mposition  of  the  kind.  Piron  and  is  168  feet  in  height.  It  has  been 
Is  wrote  Ftrnand  Carta,  a  tragic  doubted,  whether  this  beautiful  tower  has 
drama,  and  some  other  pieces,  acted  at  actually  sunt,  or  whetherit  was  designedly 
the  Uiidlre  de  la  loire.  In  the  latter  pert  built  with  its  present  inclination.  Opposite 
of  his  life  he  made  repeated  attempts  to  the  cathedral  stands  the  battitterio,  or  baptis- 
mal admission  into  the  French  academy;  tery,  which  is  of  the  samu  age,  round,  and 
but  the  satirical  effusions  in  which  he  had  adorned  with  pillars.  It  was  built  by  Dlo- 
indulged  himself  bad  made  him  so  many  ti  Salvi.  Between  the  two  is  the  Campo 
enemies  among  the  academicians,  that  he  Santo,  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  art  in 
was  finally  rejected.  He  revenged  him-  Italy.  It  is  an  old  church-yard,  the  earth 
self  for  bis  disappointment  by  calling  the  of  which  the  Pisana  brought  from  Jeru- 
academy  Let  invalids  ttu  bd  ttprit,  and  salem,  surrounded  by  Gothic  balls,  the 
composing  the  humorous  epitaph,  walls  of  which  are  painted  in  fresco  by 
f^BPi™,™™/*™.,  tb5  moat  CeWmtBd  early  artists,  among 
fainiAvitofcini.  whom  are  Memmi,  Orcagne,  isc  But 
nil  are  eclipsed  by  the  inimitable  paintings 
The  king,  however,  at  the  solicitation  of  of  Benozzo  Gozzoti.  Carlo  Lasanio,  su- 
Honteeouieu,  gave  Piron  a  pension  of  1000  perintendent  of  the  Campo  Santo,  has 
tinea.  His  death  took  place  Jan.  21 ,  1773.  published  fine  engravings  of  these  pictures, 
His  pstMawbt  were  collected  and  published  Pitturt  al  Fntco  del  Campo  (1812).  There 
in  one  volume  18mo.  ;  and  his  Points  Di-  is  also  here  a  large  collection  of  Etrus- 
t*r«(f  were  printed  at  Neufchfitel,  1775,  and  can  and  Roman  antiquities,  particularly 
1793,  8vo.  His  works  entire  form  seven  urns  and  lartophagi.  Among  the  other 
volumes  octavo,  in  the  edition  of  Rigoley  churches,  we  must  mention  the  church 
de  Jnvigny,  1776.  Madonna   dells   Spine,  distinguished  for 

PiaouKTTE,'  in  dancing ;  a  rapid  cir-  its  delicate  architecture,  and  the  church 
cumvolutiou  upon  one  foot,  which,  on  the  S.  Stefano,  built  in  a  more  modem  style, 
stage,  is  repealed  by  the  dancers  many  which,  with  the  neighboring  palace,  be- 
times in  succession.  In  riding,  it  is  the  kinged  to  the  military  order  of  St.  Sie- 
sudden,  short  turn  of  a  bone,  so  aa  to  phen,  that  once  resided  here.  Several 
bring  his  head  where  his  tail  was.  palaces,  and  the  Loggia  de1  Mercanti,  are 

PiSA.oneof  the  most  ancient  and  beau-  worthy  of  note.  An  edifice  is  still  shown 
tiful  cities  of  Italy,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  as  the  tower  of  famine,- in  which  Ugolino 
Tuscany,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  about  della  Gherardesca  perished  (in  1383),  with 
eight  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  Arao  his  children.  The  original  lower,  how- 
into  the  sea.  The  sir  is  tolerably  healthy  ever,  no  longer  exists.  The  family  of 
and  mild.  Instead  of  the  150,000  inhab-  Gherardesca  (q.  v.)  was  still  extant  at  Pisa 
itanta,  which  it  formerly  contained,  the  in  1798.  The  university  is  old*,  and  has 
city  now  numbers  scarcely  17,000.  Si-  always  possessed  celebrated  professors, 
lence  and  solitude  reign  here,  as  in  the  The  obaervstory*and  the  botanical  gar- 
other  great  cities  of  Italy,  which  have  den  are  in  the  best  condition.  There  are  . 
finished  their  part  in  history.  The  Amo  in  tbecity  nn  accademia  Ralitma,  aphysioo- 
dhridea  the  city  into  two  nearly  equal  medical  college,  cabinets  of  art,  and,  in 
parts,  connected  by  three  bridges.    The  the  vicinity,  an  agricultural  establishment, 
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liitle  importance,  every  effort  of  their  former  sovereigns. 
which  is  but  little  When  the  French  garrison  departed,  they 
a  oil  of  Lucca,  is    look  Che  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  French 
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S.  Komore,  with  »  collection  of  breeding-  emigrated.     But  after  eighty-eight  years 

horsta,  a  colony  of  200  camels,  and  a  herd  of  oppression,    when  '  Charles   VIII  of 

of  1800  wild  cows.    The  refinement  and  France  made  an  expedition  into  Italy,  the 

kiudueae  of  the  inhabitants  make  a  reai-  ancient  pride  of  Pisa  was  aroused,  and, 

deuce  in  Pisa  delightful  to  a  stranger.    At  for  fifteen  years,  aba  fought  gloriously  for 

a  little  distance  from  the  city,  at  the  foot  her  liberty.     Simon  Orlandi  called   his 

of  Houte  S.  Giuliano,  and  named  after  fellow  citizens  to  arms,  and  the  people, 

lhismountain,arathePiaaubaths.  Twelve  under  tlie  protection  of  Charles  VIII,  who 

warm    sulphur  springs  are  enclosed  in  look  possession  of  Pisa  by  a  treaty  with 

'  lich  pro-  Florence,  adopted  a  constitution  of  their 

...  a  of  the  own.     Then  began  an  obstinate  war  be- 

The  hatha  are  not,  however,  in  tiveen  Florence  and  Pisa.-  The  inhabit- 

so  high  repute  as  they  were  in  the  middle  ants  of  the  latter  city,  with  the  assistance 

<jf  the  last  century.    Tbe  splendid  Car-  of  the  French  garrison,  reconquered  the 

thusian    monastery     near    Pisa    is    also  ancient  territory,  and  defeated  the  Floren- 

worth  seeing.    The  trade  and  manufnc-  tine   mercenaries.    Their  courage   foiled 

lures  of  the  place  are  of  little  importance,  every  effort  of   their  former  soveieigrr 

Large  quantities  of  oil,  which  is  '    "  "'"'  "*'  " 

inferior  in  quality  to  the  oil  of . 

made  here ;  the  fields  and  hills  are  well  king  as  their  protector.  Pisa  now  became 
cultivated,  and  the  marble  quarries  in  the  a  place  of  importance.  Princes  and  re- 
neighborhood  are  among  the  finest  in  Its-  publics  negotiated,  some  for,  some  against 
ly.  Piaa  was  a  flourishing  republic  in  the  the  continuance  of  the  revived  republic, 
middle  ages,  and  owed  its  prosperity  to  Abandoned  at  last  by  all,  the  Piaanssworo 
the  great  love  of  liberty,  and  the  active,  to  perish  rather  than  submit  to  their  he- 
commercial  spirit,  which  distinguished  its  miliary  enemy.  Florence  hod  already 
citizens.  From  the  Saracens  the  republic  made  itself  master  of  the  Pisan  territory, 
conquered  Sardinia,  Corsica,  the  Belearea,  and,  on  the  last  of  July,  1499,  the  siege  of 
and  waa  styled  the  queen  of  the  seas,  the  city  was  commenced  with  such  ardor, 
Its  territory  on  the  Tyrrhene  shore  com-  that,  in  a  fortnight,  the  Florentines  hoped 

frehended  tbe  Maremina  from  Lerici  to  to  have  it  in  their  power.    But  the  fe- 

iombino,  which  was  at  that  time  culti-  males  of  Piaa  worked  day  and  night  to 

v»t<*i  and  very  fruitful.  '  By  sea  the  rival  repair  the  walb ;  and  the  enemy  having 

of  Venice  and  Genoa,  she  founded  cole-  taken  a  castle  by  storm,  they   exhorted 

uics  in  the  Levant,  and  sent  forty  vessels  their  disheartened  citizens  to  die  rather 

to  aid  the  king  of  Jerusalem.     Faithful  aa  than  became  tbe  slaves  of  the  Florentines. 

*  zealous  Gibeline  to  the   emperor,  in-  By  this  spirit  the  city  was  saved,  and  the 

volved   in   a   bloody    struggle    with   the  enemy,  after  greet  loss,  raised  the  siege, 

Guelfic  Florence,  with  Lucca  and  Sienna,  September  4.     The  Planus  now  changed 

which  adhered  to  the  pope,  an  object  of  their  city  into  a  formidable  fortress.  Even 

jealousy  to  all  her  neighbors,  overcome  by  aa  army   sent  by  Louis  XII,  king  of 

Genoa  in  a  bloody  naval  battle,  and  torn  France  (who  wished  to  subjugate  Pisa  for 

by  the  internal  tfissensione  of  powerful  the  Florentines),  besieged  it  in  vain.     In 

families,  she  finally  sunk  under  the  ieal-  1504,  the  Florentines  resumed  the  siege  of 

ousy  and  hatred  of  Florence.     Ugolino,  Pisa.    Tuey  attempted  to  dam  up  the  Ar- 

however,  reigned  but  a  short  time  over  no  above  the  city,  buthudto  relinquish  the 

"'     city,  which  had  been  stripped  of  her  plan  after  great  expense.    A  third  siege, 

reuses.      The    courage    with    which  in   1505,  was  equally  unavailing.    The 

11,000  Piaans  preferred  to  suffer  sixteen  city  was  finally  (June  8, 1509)  reduced  by 

years  of  severe  imprisonment,  rather  than  >  famine,  and  submitted  to  the  Florentines, 

surrender  a  fortified  place  to  the  enemy,  with   an   amnesty  for  tbe  past      Thus 

eustuiued  for  a  time  the  spirit  of  the  re-  Piaa,  having  frustrated  four  attacks,  and 

public,  which,  with  its  own  arms,  defeated  asserted  its  freedom  for  fifteen  years,  fell 

tbeurmy  of  the  Guelfsof  all  Italy.    But,  into  the  power  of  the  Florentines,  and 

being  exhausted,  it  finally  put  itself  under  ceased  for  aver  to  be  independent.     On 

the  protection  of  Milan,  and   was  soon  its  ruins  was  founded  the  power  of  Tus- 

after  sold  to  duke  Galeazzo  Viaconti,from  cany. 

whose  successors  Florefte  obtained  it  by        Pucataq.ch,  or  Pascatao.ua  ;  die  only 

purchase,  in  1406.     The  city  was  com-  large  river  of  New  Hampshire  which  has 

palled  to  surrender  by  famine ;  and  those  its  whole  course  within  the  state.  It  origi- 

disposed  to  resist  were  kept  in  obedience  nates  from  the  junction  of  several  email 

by  force.    The  larger  pan  of  the  citizens  streams  in  a  wide  and.  deep  bed,  which 
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is  formed  partly  by  them  and  partly  by  the  pie.  He  made  no  attempt  to  abolish  the 
tide.  The  names  of  these  streams  are  wise  laws  of  Solon,  but  confirmed  and  ex- 
Salinon  Fall,  Cocheco,  Bellamy  Bank,  tended  their  authority.  He  always  show- 
Oyster,  Lamprey,  Squamscot  and  Wioni-  ed  the  greatest  respect  for  the  lawgiver, 
cut.  The  river  joins  the  ocean  two  or  but  his  endeavors  to  induce  him  to  return 
three  miles  below  Portsmouth,  encloses  to  Athens  were  ineffectual.  The  eove- 
several  islands,  and  forms  at  Portsmouth  reignty  of  Pisistratus  was  not,  however, 
one  of  the  best  harbors  in  America,  secure.  Megacles,  who  whs  the  head  of 
Pisidi*.  (See  JVatolia.)  a  hostile  party,  left  Alliens  with  his  family, 
Pisistratus,  an  Athenian  citizen  who  and  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  a 
usurped  the  sovereignty  of  his  country,  third  party,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
was  of  noble  descent,  which  he  himself  iflg  the  power  of  PisisiratuB.  Their  pro- 
derived  from  Codrus,  tlie  last  kingofAth-  ject  succeeded,  and  Pisistratus  was  Corn- 
ells, and  inherited  from  his  lather,  Hippo-  pelled  to  leave  the  city.  But  Hegacles 
crates,  a  large  fortune.  He  received  train  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the  party  to 
nature  those  qualifications  which  give  in-  which  he  had  united  himself,  and  offered 
fluence  to  an  individual,  facility  of  speech,  to  reinstate  Pisistratus  if  he  would  marry 
and  uncommon  vigor  of  understanding,  his  daughter.  This  proposition  beimme- 
To  these  he  had  added  all  the  learning  diately  accepted.  His  return  wnseflected 
of  his  time.  On  entering  public  life,  he  by  a  stratagem  which  gives  a  striking 
lent  his  eloquence  to  the  plans  of  Solon,  proof  of  the  credulity  of  the  people.-  A 
bis  maternal  relation,  for  exciting  the  female  of  a  majestic  stature  was  arrayed 
Athenians  to  recover  Salamis,  and  sccom-  in  the  armor  of  Minerva,  and  it  was  pro- 
panied  the  lawgiver  in  the  successful  en-  churned  that  the  goddess  herself  had 
terprise  against  that  island.  By  nature  brought  back  Pisistratus.  He  entered  the 
ambitious,  he  pursued  the  policy  which  city  with  he*  in  a  solemn  procession,  seat- 
has  bo  often  succeeded  in  democracies:  ed  in  a  magnificent  car,  and  Was.  again 
he  gained  over  the  lower  classes  of  the  established  without  opposition.  This  tact 
citizens  by  his  affability  and  unbounded  is  related  by  Herodotus,  who  calls  it  ridic- 
liberality.  He  relieved  their  burthens,  ulnus.  Pisistratus  married,  as  he  had 
laid  open  his  gardens  for  their  use,  pravid-  promised,  the  daughter  of  Hegacles,  hut 
ed  for  the  sick,  and  caused  the  dead  to  be  did  not  live  with  her  as  his  wife,  as  he  had 
buried.  In  all  his  harangues,  he  was  the  already  a  family.  To  revenge  this  insult, 
advocate  of  civil  equality  and  a  democrat-  Megacles  again  formed  a  hostile  party, 
ic  constitution,  Solon  saw  through  his  which  appeared  so  formidable  to  Pisistra- 
policy,  and  expressed  his  apprehensions  (us  that  he  retired  voluntarily  to  Eretria. 
of  the  result.  They  were  but  too  soon  Here  be  occupied  himself  with  theeduca- 
verified.  One  day  Pisistratus  appeared  lion  of  his  sous,  and  took  measures  to  re- 
in the  market-place,  with  several  slight  cover  his  power.  In  the  eleventh  year  of 
wounds,  which  he  bad  inflicted  on  him-  his  second  banishment,  he  entered  Attica 
self,  and  called  upon  his  fellow -citizens  to  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Many  Alheni- 
protect  him  against  certain  alleged  ene-  ana  who  were  dissatisfied  with  thedernoc- 
mies,  who  had,  as  he  said,  attacked  his  racy,  and  remembered  his  early  benefits, 
life  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  joined  him.  After  having  surprised  and 
democracy.  An  assembly  of  the  people  dispersed  the  troops  sent  against  him,  he 
was  immediately  summoned,  in  which  entered  the  city,  and  made  himself  master, 
one  of  his  friends  proposed  that  a  guard  for  the  third  time,  of  the  sovereignty, 
should  be  given  him  for  the  security  of  without  bloodshed.  Pisistratus continued 
his  person.  This  proposal  was  approved,  to  rule  with  his  former  mildness ;  but,  in 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Solon,  order  to  weaken  the  popular  party,  be 
A  body-guard,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  adopted  a  measure  which  was  very  useful 
possessed  himself  of  the  citadel  of  Athens,  to  the  state.  He  forced  many  of  the  idle 
was  given  him.  He  disarmed  the  multi-  inhabitants  to  leave  the  city  and  cultivate 
tude,  and  was  now  master  of  the  city,  the'  country  around,  which  by  these  meana 
while  Solon  departed  from  his  enslaved  was  covered  with  cornfields  and  olive 
country  {560  B.  C.].  But,  though  Pisistra-  plantations.  He  exacted  from  every  one 
tub,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the  tenth  part  of  Jus  income  and  earnings, 
his  power,  drew  upon  himself  the  re-  and  thus  increased  the  revenue  of  the 
proach  of  tyranny,  his  use  of  power  was  state,  which  he  expended  in  splendid  pub- 
by  do  means  tyrannical ;  for  no  lawful  lie  buildings.  He  also  endeavored  to  ad- 
prince  ever  showed  more  moderation  or  vance  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the 
more  regard  for  the  '  welfare  of  the  peo-  Athenians.    He  established  a  public  libnv 
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ry,  and  collected  and  arranged  the  poems  suckere,  from  the  mot  of  an  old  tree,  may 

of  Homer.     As  he  well  knew  how  tyran-  be  employed.    The  flowers  of  both  sexes 

uy  whs  hated,  he  carefully  concealed  his  are  small,  greenish,  and   inconspicuous. 

power  under  the  exterior  of  a  private  citi-  From  a  second  species  of  pistachia  is  ob- 

zen.     He  submitted,  like   others,   to  the  tained  the  mastic  of  commerce.  {SeeMat- 


e  Areopagus,  I 
(I  of  murder,  a 


he  was  accused  of  murder,  and  conduct-  Pistoia  (anciently  Pidoria);  a  provin- 
ed  himself  with  as  much  prudence  as  cisl  town  of  Tuscany,  six  and  a  half 
ctemeucy.  In  this  way  Pisistratus  ezer-  leagues  north-west  of  Florence,  a  bishop's 
ciserf  the  sovereignty,  not  as  the  oppressor  see,  on  a  branch  of  the  Arao ;  lot  4;f  5© 
but  the  father  of  bis  country,  which  5"  N.;  Ion.  10°  59  12"  E.;  with  9150  in- 
acarcely  ever  enjoyed  a  longer  term  of  habitants.  In  the  neighboring  mountains 
peace  and  prosperity.  He  died  587  B.  C,  copper  is  found,  also  rock-crystal,  called 
leaving  two  sons,  Hippiss  and  Hipparchus,  diamond  of  Pintoia;  and  inflammable  gas 
to  inherit  his  power,  who  were  not,  how-  issues  from  the  earth.  Pistoia  was  a  re- 
eve r,  able  to  preserve  it.  public  in  the  middle  ages,  and  lost  its  lib— 
Piso;  s  surname  common  to  many  Ro-  erty  with  Pisa,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
maos  of  the  Calpumian  family.  Lucius  teenth  century.  It  is  a  place  often  men- 
Calpumius  Piso,  when  consul,  subdued  tioni-d  in  the  history  of  Florence.  It  is 
the  seditious  slaves  in  Sicily,  and  proposed  said  that  the  first  pistols  were  made  here. 


the  law  de  rrpelundis,  concerning  reslitu-  Many 
tion  in  cases  of  extortion,  in  order  to  put  place, 
limits  to  the  avarice  of  the  magistrates  in  Pistol  ;  a  small  hand  gun,  of  a  butjc- 
the  administration  of  the  provinces.  He  ture  too  well  known  to  require  particular 
distinguished  himself^  as  prretor,  in  Sicily  description.  Pistoia  are  of  various  sizes, 
(where  the  purchase  of  provisions  had  some  being  so  small  that  they  may  be  de- 
been  committed  to  him  during  a  scarcity  posited  in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  These 
of  com  at  Rome)  by  a  rare  disinterested-  are  called  pocket  pistols.  Others,  such  as 
ness,  so  that  he  received  the  honorable  ap-  duelling  and  horse  pistols,  are  sometimes 

K Nation  of  FYugi  (the  honest).     Another  nearly  half  as  long  as  a  carbine.      Pistol 

so  afterwards  filled  the  office  of  consul  barrels  are  oftentimes  rifled,  and  ban  fte- 

with  Gobinius,  in  Cicero's  time,  andshow-  queotlythe  addition  of  a  sight.    The  best 

ed  himself  particularly  hostile  to  thai  great  pistols    ore    manufactured    at    London  ; 

man,  who,  in  a  speech  which  still  remains  those  of  an  inferior  kind  at  Sheffield  and 

to  us,  B|H)ke  very   violently  against  him.  Birmingham.     The  stocks  of  the  pistols 

Still  later  lived  the,  Piso  who,  under  Tibe-  intended  for  the  Turkey  trade  are  usually 

rius,   was   prefect  of   Syria,  and   distin-  inlaid  with  silver,  gold,  mother  of  peari, 

finished  himself  for  his  pride,  as  well  as  &c,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  far  more  coat- 

for  bis  odious  conduct  towards  the  noble  ly  than  those  Bent  to  any  other  part  of  the 

Germanic  ua,  the  adopted  son  of  Tiberius,  world.     Pistols,  if  well   mounted,  bring 

whom  he  is  said  to  have  taken  off  by  poison,  high  prices  at  Constantinople  and  Smyrna. 

Pistachia  Tree  ;   a  small   tree,   with  (For  the  origin  of  the  name,  see  Putoia.) 
heavy,  crooked  limbs,  somewhat   resem-         Pistole  ;  the  name  of  a  coin  and  im- 

bling  the  walnut  in  foliage,  indigenous  to  aginary  money,  in  use  in  several  parts  of 

Syria  and  the  neighboring  pans  of  Asia,  Europe,  more  especially  in  Spain,  Italy 

and  now  cultivated  in  many  pans  of  the  and  Switzerland.     (See  Coins.) 
south  of  Europe.    The  fruit,  which  forma        Pitcatbn'h  Iblaiw ;  in  the  south  Pacific 

a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  is  a  ocean,  laL  35°  4"   S-,  kin.   133°  W,  six 

thin-shelled,    oval    and    acuminate    nut,  miles  long  and  three  broad,  covered  with 

about  as  large  as  an  olive,  and  has  a  very  wood,  of  a  fertile  soil,  and   fine  climate, 

agreeable  flavor.    These  nuts  are  dispos-  but  having  neither  river  nor  harbor.    It 

ed  in  racemes,  and   are  usually  produc-  was  discovered  by  Carteret  in  1767,  when 

ed  in  profusion.     Michaux    recommends  it  was  uninhabited,   hut  was  nettled  in 

the  introduction  of  this  tree   into   West  1789,  by  some  of  the  mutineers  of  die 

Tennessee   and  the  Southern  States.     It  English  ship  Bounty.     The  Bounty,  under 

flourishes  in  the  same  soil  and  climate  as  the  command   of  lieutenant  Bligh,  had 

the   olive— in   dry,    calcareous  or  stony  been  sent  out  to  introduce  the  bread-fruit 

grounds,  and  shuns  a  sandy  and  humid  tree  from  Otaheite  into  the  West  Indies, 

■oil.    As  the  plant  is  disJcious,  care  should  but  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  crew, 

be  taken,  in  forming  plantations,  to.  allot  who  set  their  officers  adrift  in  a  boat. 

one  barren  to  five  or  six  fertile  plants;  and,  Bligh  and  his  companions  arrived  safely 

to  avoid  mistake,  young  grafts,  stocks,  or  in  the  island  of  Timor,  after  a  voyage  of 
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1300  leagues.  The  next  year  the  admi-  objects  of  particular  admiration ;  tail,  to- 
tally sent  captain  Edwards,  in  the  Paodo-  bust,  and  beautifully  formed,  their  facet 
ra,  to  Otaheue,  in  search  of  the  twenty-  beaming  with  smiles  and  unruffled  rood 
five  mutineers,  who  were  supposed  to  humor,  but  wearing  a  degree  of  modesty 
have  returned  thither.  At  his  arrival  in  and  bashfulness  that  would  do  honor  to 
the  inland  (1791),  four  of  them  came  on  the  most  virtuous  nation  on  earth;  and 
board,  and  ten  others,  who  were  living  all  of  them,  both  male  and  female,  had 
there,  were  taken  the  next  day ;  they  were  the  moat  marked  English  features.  Their 
carried  home,  with  the  exception  of  some  native  modesty,  assisted  by  a  proper  senna 
who  were  lost  by  the  wreck  of  the  Pan-  of  religion  and  morality,  instilled  into 
dora,  and  most  of  them  were  executed,  their  youthful  minds  by  John  Adams,  the 


According  to  their  accounts,  the  muli-  leader  of  the  colony,  has  hitherto  preserv- 
neera,  under  Christian  Fletcher,  sailed  for  ed  these  interesting  people  perfectly 
Toobooai,   one    of   the    Society  islands,    chaste.    The  greatest  harmony   prevails 


with  the  intention  of  settling  there,  and  among  them.     But  what  was  most  grati- 

afierwnrds  relumed  to  Otaheite,  where  they  tying  to  the  visitors,  was  the  simple  and 

took  on  board  a  supply  of  fruit  trees  and  unaffected  manner  in  which  they  return- 

twentv-fbur  Otaheiiana,  with  whom  they  ed  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  many 

went  Back  to  Toobooai.     Here  they  built  blessings   they   enjoyed.      Their  habitn 

a  fort;  but  disputes  among  themselves  and  lions  are  extremely  neat ;  and  the  village 

with  the  natives  compelled  them  to-abao-  of  Pitcaim  forms  a  pretty  square."    John 

don  their  project  of  forming  a  settlement,  Adams  died  in  1830.     Recent  accounts 

and  Christian,  finding  his  authority  gone,  state  that  the  island  was  abandoned  not 

proposed  to  return  to  Otalieite.     Those  long  after,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 

who  wished  to  remain  were  landed,  and  water,  and  that  the  whole  colony  of  about 

Christian,  with  the  eight  remaining  mu-  sixty  individuals  bad  arrived  at  Otaheite. 
s  and  fifteen  Otaheitans,  of  whom       Pitch.    (See  Pine.) 

men,  left  the  island.  Notfa-        Pitch  ;  the  acuteness      „ 

□  of  their  fate  until  1808,  particular  sound,  or  of  the  tuning  of  any 

Folger,  of  Boston,  having  instrument.    Any  sound  less  acute  than 

aim's  island,  was  surprised  some  other  sound,  is  said  to  be  of  a  lower 

ibited.     After  landing,  he  pilch  than  that  other  sound,  and  wet  verta. 

received  an  account  of  the  colony  from  The  opera  pitch  is  tuned  above  most  oth- 


re  women,  left  the  island.   Noth-  Pitch  ;  the  acuteness  or  gravity  of  any 

lug  was  known  of  their  fate  until  1808,  particular  sound,  or  of  the  tuning  of  any 

when  captain  Folger,  of  Boston,  having  instrument.    Any  sound  less  acute  than 

touched  at  Pitcairn's  island,  was  surprised  some  other  sound,  is  said  to  be  of  a  lower 

to  find  it  inhabited.     After  landing,  he  pitch  than  that  other  sound,  and  pi" 

received  an  account  of  the  colony  from    The  opera  pit ch  is  tuned  above  n 

ad  old  English  sailor,  who  culled  himself  era,  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  higher  than 
John  Adams,  but  who  is  supposed  to  the  common  concert  pitch.  (See  Amu- 
bare  been  Alexander  Smith,  the  only  sur-  tiet.) 

viving  individual  of  the  crew  of  the  Pitcher  Phut.  (See  Nepenthe*.} 
Bounty.  Christian  had  destroyed  the  Pitch  Pipe  ;  an  instrument  used  by 
ship  soon  after  their  arrival.  A  few  years  vocal  practitioners  to  ascertain  the  pitch 
afterwards,  the  English  were  all  killed  by  of  the  key  in  which  they  are  about  to  sing, 
the  Otaheitans,  except  three,  who  con-  It  in  blown  at  one  end  like  a  common 
cealed  themselves ;  the  Otaheitans  quar-  flute,  and  being  shortened1  or  lengthened 
relied  among  themselves,  end  were  all  by  a  graduated  scale,  is  capable  of  pro- 
killed  or  died  of  their  wounds.  Two  during,  with  mechanical  exactness,  all 
of  the  Englishmen  died  soon  after,  and  the  semitonic  degrees  within  its  compass. 
Adams, or  Smith,  with  several  womenand  Pitch  Ore.  (See  Lramiun.) 
children,  remained  the  only  inhabitants  of  Pitcdstowe,  Pea  rl!5  tone,  Pckice,  and 
the  island.  Captain  Folger  gave  a  cir-  Obsidian,  All  these  substances,  former- 
cuinstantial  account  of  his  discovery  in  ly  regarded  as  distinct,  are  now  included 
1813.  In  1814,  the  island  was  visited  by  under  one  species  in  mineralogy,  the  char- 
the  British  frigates  Briton  and  Tagus,  and  acter  of  which  is  the  following :  cleavage 
has  been  repeatedly  visited  since.  By  none ;  fracture  conchoids],  sometimes 
the  visitors  in  1814,  the  inhabitants  were  highly  perfect,  sometimes  less  distinct ;  in 
thus  described  i— **  This  interesting  new  the  granular  masses,  the  fracture  is  more 
colony  now  consisted  of  about  forty-six  or  less  uneven  and  splintery  ;  lustre  vit- 
persons,  mostly  grown  up' young  people,  reous  and  resinous ;  colore  black,  brown, 
besides  «  number  of  infanta.  The  young  red,  yellow,  green,  gray  and  white ;  bard- 
men,  all  bom  in  the  island,  were  very  nesa  between  that  of  feldspar  and  quartz; 
athletic,  and  of  Hie  finest  forms,  their  specific  gravity  %3.  The  variety  called 
countenances  open  and  pleasing,  indi-  obsidian  possesses  the  most  perfect  con- 
eating  much  benevolence  and  goodness  choidol  fracture  and  the  highest  degree  of 
of  heart;  and  the  young  women  were  lustre.  Agreeably  to  the  degree  of  trans- 
vo<_  x,                  14 
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psrency,  it  is  divided  bio  Iratuparent  and  ed.  The  obsidian  is  often  vesicular,  tbe 
trmulucini  obsidian  ;  tbe  former  of  which  cavities  being  small,  and  keeping  a  con- 
is  sometimes  called  monk/mite.  If  the  stent  direction  ;  if  there  are  a  great  many 
high  perfection,  of  the  uonchoidal  fracture  of  ihem  of  larger  sizes,  the  whole  mass 
disappears,  the  mineral  takes  the  name  of  becomes  apparently  very  light,  tbe  origi- 
pitchttont.  Pile  Intone  often  contains  tlioee  nnl  color  disappears,  and  gives  {dace  to 
frees  which  are  called  the  faces  of  dis-  a  pearly  or  silky  lustre ;  and  thus  arises 
tinct  concretion  ;  if  these  are  numerous,  the  variety  colled  pumice.  The  analysis 
variously  curved,  and  contain  but  little  of  these  varieties  presents  the  following 
matter  between  them,  ptarittone  is  form-  results : 

Obsidian.     Pitchstone^  Pearistone,    Pumice. 

Sitae 72.00  7O00           75.35           77.50 

Alumine 12.50  14.50           12.00           17.50 

Potash !  .  .  .   t  .„  0.00             4.50          Uofl 

Soda \ I0"  1.75              0.00           J  a0° 

Oxides  ofiron  and  manganese      2.00  1.10               1.60              1.75 

Lime 0.00  1.00             0.50             0.00 

Water 0.00  &50             450             0.00 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  they  all  melt  with  Pitt,  William,  second  son  of  the  earl 

more  or  less  facility  into  a  vesicular  glass,  of  Chatham,  was  born  May  28, 1759.    He 

or  they  yield  an  enamel,  according  to  the  received  a  private  education  in  the  fin* 

fusibility  of  their  ingredients.     The  geo-  instance,  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was 

logical  relations  of  these  species  are  very  entered  of  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge.  On 

remarkable.     Pitchstone  forma  mountain  quitting  the  university,  he  visited  France, 

masses,  and  is  generally  in  close  connex-  and  studied  at  Rbeims,  and,  on  his  return, 

ion  with   porphyry.     Many  of  the  other  became  a  student  of  I  jncoln's  inn ;  and, 

varieties   occur    under  similar  circum-  in  1780,  was  called  to  the  bar.    Heaoend- 

ttances.     Pitchstone  veins  sometimes  oc-  ed   the   western    circuit   once   or  twice, 

cur  in  sandstone.    Pumice  and  obsidian  when  he  was  introduced  into  parliament 

are    among  the  products  of  volcanoes,  by  sir  James  Lowther,  as  representative 

The  southern  countries  of  Europe,  South  for  his  borough  of  Appleby.     His  maiden 

America,    Mexico     and    the    Sandwich  speech  wss  delivered  in  support  of  Mr. 

islands  are  rich  in  the  varieties  of  pitch-  Burke's  financial  reform  bill,  and  he  alio 

stone.    Pearistone,   in  particular,  occurs  spoke  in  favor  of  a  reform  in  parliament, 

in  Hungary,  and  at  Cebo  de  Gates,   in  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Rockingham  ad  - 

Spain.     Obsidian  is  very  frequent  in  Ice-  ministration,  he  became  chancellor  of  the 

bind  and  Mexico;  pumice  in  the  Lipari  exchequer,   at  tbe  age  of   twenty-three, 

islands,  Tenerifle  and  Peru.     Obsidian  is  under  the  premiership  of  the  earl  of  Shel- 

employed  for  mirrors,  vases,  snuff-boxes,  bume,     A  general  peace  soon  followed, 

&c.     In  Mexico  and  tbe  island  of  Ascen-  which  being  made  the  ground  of  censure 

sion,  very  sharp  fragments  are  used  as  by  a  strong  opposition,  the  cabinet  was 

tools  and  weapons.     Pumice  yields  a  well  dissolved,  and  the  Fox  and  North  coali 

known  material  for  grinding  and  polish-  tion   took   its  place.     On   bis  retirement 

ing,  and  is  also  employed  for  a  ottering  from  office,  Mr.  Pin  resumed  bis  efforts 

stone.  for  a  reform  in  parliament,  and  submitted 

Pits.    (See  Medulla.)  three    specific  motions    on   the  subject. 

Pitt,   Christopher,    an   English  poet,  which,  although  supported  by  Mr.  F 


bora  in  1699,  at  Blandford,  received  his  then  secretary  of  state,  were  rejected.  On 

education  at  Winchester,  whence  he  wss  the  failure  of  the  India  bill  of  the  latter, 

elected,  upon  the  foundation,  to  New  col-  which  produced  the  dismissal  of  tbe  co- 

lege,  Oxford.    In  1738,  a  relation  present-  alition,  Mr.  Pitt,  although  at  that  time 

od  him  to  the  family  living  of  Pimpeme,  only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  assumed 

where  he  pasted  his  life  in  the  perform-  the  Ration  of  prime  minister,  by  accepting 

ance  of  bis  clerical  duties,  and  the  pursuit  the  united  poets  of  first  lord  of  tbe  treasury 

of  elegant  literature.    He  is  principally  and   chancellor  of   the  exchequer.    Al- 


known  by  his  translation  of  the  JBnetd  though  strongly  supported  by  the  sove- 
and  of  Vida*s  Art  of  Poetry.  Mr.  Pitt  reign,  he  stood  opposed  to  a  large  majori- 
died  in  1748.  (See  Johnson's  Lire*  of  ty  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  a  duso- 
"  ...     |  ra  jfarch,  J786. 

which  followed,  u 
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the  Foeti.)  ration  took  place  in  March,  1786.    —  - 

Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham.   (See  Cfcuttom.)    general  election  which  followed,  the  voice 


PITT.  ISO 

of  tho  nation  appeared  decidedly  in  his  eu  instances,  restrictions  upon  persona] 
favor,  end  some  of  the  strongest  aristo-  liberty,  and  make  temporary  sacrifices  of 
cmtical  interests  in  the  country  were  de-  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  to  what  ho 
feated  ;  Mr.  Pitt  himself  being  returned  deemed  the  public  safety, — such,  accord- 
by  the  university  of  Cambridge.  His  ing  to  one  party,  were  the  principles  of 
first  measure  wna  the  passing  of  Vie  India  Mr.  Pitt's  government  at  this  crista;  while 
bill,   establishing  the    boom   of  control,  others  would  have  had  him  gone  much 


which  was  followed  by  much  of  that  6s-  farther,  and,  purely  on  a  conservative 
cal  and  financial  regulation,  which  gave  principle,  would,  in  a  constitutional  sense, 
so  much  (dot  to  the  early  period  of  his    have  left  him  nothing  to  preserve.    The 


administration.  The  establishment  or  details  of  the  momentous  contest  which 
the  delusive  scheme  of  a  sinking  fund  followed,  form  no  subject  for  (he  biogra- 
followed  in  1786.  Whatever  may  be  the  pber.  Great  Britain  was  successful  by 
utility  of  the  sinking  fund  in  the  regula-  sea ;  but,  during  the  life  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
tion  of  Rinded  sale  and  purchase,  as  a  conflict  on  the  continent  was  in  favor  of 
miraculous  mode  of  liquidating  the  public  France.  The  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
.debt,  its  pretensions  are  now  set  at  rest  for  raents  in  1797,  the  necessity  of  attending 
ever.  A  commercial  treaty  with  France  to  home  defence,  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet, 
followed  in  1767,  and  soon  after,  the  min-  and  the  accumulation  of  the  public  bur- 
ister  began  to  exhibit  that  jealousy  of  dens,  wbich  still  press  so  heavily  on  the 
Russian  aggrandizement,  which,  but  for  nation,  were  some  of  the  bitter  fruits  of 
the  manifest  unpopularity  of  hostilities,  this  struggle;  which  were,  however,  on 
might  have  involved  the  two  countries  in  the  otherhaud,  alleviated  by  a  eonuner- 
war.  A  similar  spirit  was  displayed  to-  cial  monopoly,  that,  assisted  by  the  tem- 
waids  Spain,  respecting  the  free  trade  at  notary  operation  of  an  unlimited  paper 
Nootka  sound ;  and  in  defence  of  the  issue,  materially  modified  the  conse- 
stadtbolder  against  the  machinations  of  quences  both  in  form  and  in  fact  la 
France.  In  1768,  Mr.  Pitt  resisted  the  1800,  the  Irish  union  was  accomplished, 
doctrine  of  the  opposition,  that  the  regen-  Boon  after  the  accomplishment  of  this 
cy,  during  the  king's  indisposition,  de~  event,  the  hopeless  aspect  of  the  war  with 
volved  upon  the  prince  of  Wales  by  right.  France  began  to  turn  the  national  at- 
The  minister  maintained,  that  it  lay  in  tendon  towards  peace ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  determ- 
ine two  remaining  branches  of  the  legis-  mined  to  retire.  The  alleged  reason  forbis 
liuure  to  fill  up  the  office,  but  that  the  retreat,notpublk)yavowed,butcomrjiuni- 
princo  could  not  be  passed  over  in  nomi-  cated  to  his  friends,  was  the  opposition  of 
nating  to  this  post  By  die  adoption  of  theking(see  GeomZJJ)toellfurthercon- 
this  principle  he  was  enabled  to  pass  a  cession  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  which  had 
bill  restricting  the  regents  power,  which  been  promised  by  the  articles  of  the  union. 
the  king's  recovery  rendered  unnecessary.  {See  Catholic  Emtmcipatiim.)  He  accord 
One  of  the  most  momentous  periods  in  mgly  resigned  bis  post  in  1801 ;  and  the 
modem  history  had  now  arrived.  The  crisis  of  revolutionary  fervor  having  for 
French  revolution  broke  out,  and  pro-  some  time  abated,  he  carried  with  him 
duced  a  vibration  in  every  neighboring  into  retirement  the  esteem  of  a  powerful 
state;  and  a  sensation  was  created  in  party,  wbieh  hailed  him  as  "the  pilot  that 
Great  Britain,  which,  previously  excited  weathered  the  storm."  The  peace  of 
as  she  had  been  on  subjects  of  parlia-  Amiens  succeeded;  and  the  Addington 
inantary  and  general  reform,  in  a  great  (n.v.)  administration,  which, concluded  it, 
measure  broke  up  the  previous  party  di-  Mr.  Pitt  supported  for  a  time,  and  then 
visions.  A  war  against  French  principles  joined  the  opposition,  and  spoke  on  the 
was  declared  on  tho  one  side,  by  which  same  side  with  his  old  antagonist  Mr.  Fox. 
all  amelioration  was  opposed ;  while,  on  The  new  minister,  who  had  renewed  the 
the  other,  (be  friends  of  rational  reforms-  war,  unable  to  maintain  his  ground,  ra- 
tion found  themselves  confounded  with  signed;  and,  in  1604,  Mr.  Fin  once  more 
ignorant  and  heated  men,  who  espoused  resumed  his  post  at  the  treasury.    Retura- 


tiiake  alarm  as  effective  as  possible;  to  der  the  contest   snccenfuL^nd    : 

encourage  the  dissemination  of  high  prin-  means  to  engage  the  two  §Pet  muiiaiy 

ciples  of  government,  and  involve  in  com-  powers  of  Russia  and  Austria  in  a  new 

roou  obloquy  all  measures  of  opposition,  coalition  (q.  v.),  which  was  dissolved  by 

and  all  projects  of  reform ;  to  augment,  the  bottle  of  Austeiiitz.    Mr.  Pitt,  whose 

according  tajfho  apparent  urgency  of  cir-  state  of  health  was  previously  declining, 
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itm  Jensibly  afflicted  by  this  event ;  and  wealth,  he  died  involved  in  debt,  which 

his  constitution,  weakened  by  a  hereditary  negligence  and  the  demands  of  liis  public 

gout,  and  injured  by  a  too  liberal  use  of  nation,  rather  than  extravagance,  had  led 

wine,  by  way  of  stimulant,  rapidly  yield-  him  to  contract;  his  tastes  being  simple, 

ed  to  the  joint   attack  of  disease    and  and   averse  from  splendor   and   parade, 

anxiety,    lite  parliamentary  attack  upon  Mr.  Pitt  possessed  no  advantages  of  per- 

his  old  associate,  lord  Melville  (see  Dun-  son  and  physiognomy  ;    a   loftiness  np- 

dat),  not  wholly  parried  either  by  minis-  preaching  to  arrogance  was  the  habitual 

terial  influence  or  the  merits  of  the  rase,  expression  of  the  latter  in  public,  although 

is  thought  to  have  deeply  wounded  his  in  private  circles  he  has  been  described  as 

feelings,  and  completed  his  mental  de-  complacent  and  urbane.    His  eloquence, 

pression.     A  state  of  extreme  debility  en-  if  not  more  elevated  or  profound,  was, 

sued,  which  terminated  in  death,  encoun-  upon  the  whole,  more  correct  than  that 

tered  with  great  calmness   and  resigns-  of  any  other  orator  of  his  time,  and  re- 

lion,  January  23,  1806.     As  a  minister,  it  markablr    copious    and    well    arranged, 

would  be  impossible  to  sum  up  tbe  char-  Although    neither    illuminated    by   the 

acter  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  terms  that  would  not  flashes  of  genius  which  characterized  his 

encounter  a  host  of  predilectionaor  preju-  father's  oratory,  nor  by  the  imagination 

dices  on  every  side.     It  is,  however,  gen-  which    distinguished   tbe   eloquence   of 

orally  conceded,  that  his  genius  was  better  Burke,  it  was  more  uniformly  just  and 

adapted  to  the  regulative  process  of  peace-  impressive  than  that  of  either;  while  tbe 

able  and  domestic  government,  than   to  indignant  severity  and  keenness  of  his 

the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  that  war-  sarcasm  were  unequalled.     On  the  whole, 

like  exertion,  which  his  policy  entailed  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  minister  of  commanding 

upon  the  country.    At  the  same  time,  it  powers,  and  still  loftier  pretension* ;  and 

must  be  confessed,  that  he  had  to  encoun-  he  died  in  possession  of  the  esteem  of  a 

ter    overwhelming  energies — the  result  large  portion  of  his  countrymen.    A  pub- 

of  a  social  crisis  of  most  extraordinary  lie  funeral  was  decreed  to  his  honor  by 

character.      If,  therefore,  be  can  be  ac-  parliament,  and  a  grant  of  £40,000  to  pay 

quirted  of  a  want  of  foresight  in  volun-  his  debts. — The  reader  may  consult  Gif- 

teering  such  a  conflict,  the  result  of  the  ford's  Lift  of  Pitt  {3  vols.,  4to.,  London, 

warfare,  in  establishing  French  sscenden-  1809]  or  the  later  work  of  his  tutor,  doctor 

cyonthe  continent,  may  be  regarded  as  Tomline  (Prottyman),  bishop  of  Winehes- 

the  effect  of  causes  which  no  abilities  could  ter  (London,  1821),  a  review  of  which,  in 

have  controlled.  According  to  tbe  theories  the  35th  volumeof  tbe  Edinburgh  Review, 

with  which  he  set  out  in  life,  and  as  the  son  gives  the  Whig  opinions  concerning  Mr. 

of  lord  Chatham,  much  constitutional  and  Pitt. 

political  improvement  was  to  be  expected  Pittacos  OF   Mitilike.    (See  Seven 

bom  him ;  and  much  prudent  and  useful  Witt  Men.) 

regulation  he  certainly  effected.  In  high-  Pittsburg  ;  a  city  and  capital  of  Alle- 
er  points,  he  was,  perhaps,  more  the  man  gtieny  county,  Pennsylvania,  330  miles 
of  expediency  than  of  principle.  It  has  west-north-west  of  Baltimore,  997  west- 
been  seen  how  he  advocated  and  dropped  by-north  from  Philadelphia,  and  335  from 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform.  In  Washington;  lat-  40°  32"  N. ;  Ion.  80°  9 
a  similar  spirit,  he  spoke  and  voted  in  fa-  W. ;  population,  in  1800,  1365 ;  in  1810, 
vor  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade;  but  4768;  in  1830,  7248;  in  1830,  12,542. 
although  supported  by  the  voice  of  a  de-  Pittsburg  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain, 
cided  national  majority,  be  would  not  on  a  point  of  land  where  the  Alleghany 
make  a  ministerial  measure  of  it,  aa  was  and  the  Monougahela  unite  to  form  the 
done  without  difficulty  by  bis  immediate  Ohio.  The  site' of  tbe  town  was  early 
successor ;  nor  can  we  trace  any  decided  regarded  as  very  important,  and  was  se- 
social  amelioration  to  his  influence.  As  lected  by  the  French  for  fort  Du  Quesne. 
a  financier,  be  was  expert  in  practice  mth-  Afterwards  this  was  called  fort  Pitt.  Jn 
'  er  Chan  scientifically  grounded ;  while  the  1760,  a  considerable  town  rose  about  the 
waste  and  profusion  of  his  warlike  ex-  fort ;  but  tbe  present  town  was  commenc- 
pendilure  were  extreme,  and  will  long  be  ed  in  1765.  Tbe  Indian  ware  and  other 
felt  in  theur  consequences.  Although  troubles  of  the  western  country  prevented 
loveof  povJjT  was  certaitiiy  Misruling  pas-  its  rapid  growth  till  1793.  It  is  now  the 
sion,  he  was  altogether  above  the  mean-  rival  of  Cincinnati  in  manufactures,  and, in 
ness  of  avarice,  and  his  personal  disinter-  population,  wealth  and  importance,  is  the 


So    fur   from    third    town    in    the    Mississippi  Valley, 
g  use  of  bis  opportunities  to  acquire    Pittsburg  is  well  provided  vlh  houses  of 
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worship  for  various  sects,  has  n  public  lion  in  the  financial  department,  and  also 
library,  three  or  four  banks,  and  a  email  improved  the  museum  of  the  Vatican, 
theatre.  The  manufacturing  establish-  But  tbe  greatest  of  bis  undertakings  was 
menta  sre  probably  mote  numerous  and  the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  a 
extensive  than  in  any  other  town  in  Amer-  district  between  the  ApeDnine  mountains 
fca,  in  proportion  to  its  population.  In  its  and  the  sea,  overflowed  with  water  ex- 
manufactures,  it  resembles  Birmingham  haling  pestilential  effluvia,  which  gave 
in  England.  Their  annual  value  was  es-  rise  to  numerous  diseases,  and  depopulate 
titrated,  in  1888,  at  42,000,000.  In  gen-  ed  tbe  surrounding  country.  While,  Low- 
era),  the  town  is  well  built;  but  the  use  of  ever,  this  pontiff  was  successful  in  bis  do- 
pit  coal,  in  the  houses  and  manufactories,  mestic  administration,  he  had  the  trioruti - 
S'vea  a  general  dingineas  of  appearance  to  cation  to  witness  the  absolute  decay  of 
e  town,  from  its  dust  and  smoke.  The  the  temporal  power  of  the  holy  see.  In 
coal  is  round  in  tbe  hills  in  the  immediate  1782,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  emperor  Jo- 
neighborhood  of  the  town;  and  it  costs  seph  II,  at  Vienna,  to  endeavor  to  dissuade 
little  more  than  the  digging.  There  is  no  bint  from  the  prosecution  of  some  ecclesi- 
fear  that  the  supply  will  cither  fail  or  be-  estical  reforms  which  he  meditated ;  but 
come  difficult  to  procure.  The  inhabit-  the  journey  was  wholly  useless,  though 
ants  are  a  mixture  of  Germans,  Irish,  Eng-  the  death  of  the  emperor  put  a  stop  to  bis 
liah,  Scotch,  French,  Swiss,  and  many  schemes.  Pius  encountered  many  other 
other  nations,  and  are  distinguished  for  misfortunes.  In  France,  he  witnessed  the 
industry  and  economy.  The  market  is  confiscation  ofthe  property  of  the  church,  ' 
abundantly  supplied,  but  the  cost  of  arti-  and  the  suppression  of  tbe  religious  orders, 
cles  is  much  higher  than  in  the  towns  far-  by  virtue  of  the  decrees  of  the  national  as- 
ther  west  on  the  Ohio.  At  tow  stages  of  sembly ;  in  Germany,  the  congress  of 
the  water,  flat  and  keel  boats  cannot  Ems,  for  tbe  abolition  of  the  nunciature, 
always  descend  the  river  from  Pittsburg ;  in  1785 ;  in  Naples,  the  contempt  of  his 
and  this  circumstance  diverts  a  part  of  the  authority,  by  withholding  the  customary 
travel  to  the  western  country  to  Wheel-  tribute  of  a  horse;  and,  in  1701,  be  lost 
ing;  still  a  great  pan  of  it  centres  at  Pitts-  Avignon  and  the  country  of  Venatssin, 
burg,  and,  in  high  stages  of'  the  water,  which  were  reunited  to  France.  But  all 
steam-boats  are  continually  arriving  and  this  was  only  the  prelude  to  greater  adver- 
deperting.  The  distance  from  Pittsburg  sity.  In  the  first  coalition  against  France, 
to  New  Orleans,  by  the  river,  is' about  tbe  pope  ranged  himself  among  the  ene- 
aoOOmiles.  Every  part  of  this  region  do-  mies  of  the  republic.  In  January,  1790; 
pends  much  on  Pittsburg  for  supplies  of  Basseviile,  tbe  French  secretary  of  legs- 
machinery,  cutlery,  and  many  other  man-  don,  was  massacred  during  a  popular' 

ufacttircs.     A  literary  institution  was  es-  motion  at, Rome.    After  tbe  •***" ■-'■' 


tabushed  here  in  1820,  called  the  uatern  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  in  1796,  general  Au- 
luiiiMisgy.    It  has  four  instructors,   and  gereau  marched  into  the  territories  of  the 
fifty-three  students.    On  the  banks  of  the  pope,  who,  uneble  to  resist,  was  glad  to 
Alleghany,  near  Pittsburg,  are  the  villages  accept  an  armistice,  which  was  signed  at 
of  Alleghany  and  LawrenceviHe^  and  on  Bologna,  June  13.    The  pope  having  ra- 
the Honongahela  are   Birmingham  and  newed  hostilities,  Bonaparte  attacked  end 
Manchester.    The  surrounding  country  is  beat  bis  troops  at  Senio,  Feb.  2, 1797,  and 
very  pleasant  and  fertile.  proceeded  towards  Rome.     He  stopped, 
PiTTSFiSLD,  a  post-town  of  Berkshire  however,  to  treat  with  ministers  sent  by 
county,  Massachusetts,  at  the  junction  of  bis  holiness,  and,  Feb.  19,  was  signed  the 
the  principal  branches  of  Housntonic  riv-  treaty  of  Tolentino,  by  which  the  pope 
er,  contains  a  bank,  a  medical  institution,  lost    Romagns,    Bologna    and    Ferrers, 
and  several  valuable  manufactories.     The  Dec  28, 1797,  in  consequence  of  another 
medical  institution  has  six  professors  and  commotion,  in  which  general  Duphot  was 
eighty-five  students ;  population,  in  1830,  killed,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  French  am- 
3570.  baasador,  quitted  Rome.    An  army,  coin- 
Pro    {Ration) ;    more ;  as   out   presto,  manded  by  general  Berthler,  entered  that 
quicker;  patinano,  more  soft.  capital,  Feb.  10,  1798,  and,  on  the  15th, 
Pius  II.     (See  PuKofamiiu.)  proclaimed  the  establishment  of  the  Ro- 
Pius  yi,  pope,  whose  secular  name  man  republic,  governed  by  consuls,  a  sen- 
_.  u.  a._/.  R,„..i~'  ......  k..—  ..  r*_.  ate  and  a  tribunate.    The  pope,  after  this 

deprivation  of  his  authority,  was  conveyed 

...          , .....  l_r_  to  France  as  a  prisoner,  and  died  at  Va- 

throne,  and  shortly  after  mads  a  reforms-  lettce,  Aug.  29,  1799.     In  1802,  his  body 


was  John  Angdo  Brtudu,  was  bom  at  Ce- 
ssna, in  1717.  On  the  death  of  Clement 
XJV,  in  1775,  be  succeeded  to  the  papal 
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PIUS  VI— WZARRO. 

solemnly  in-  litter.    In  1819,  be  mi  removed  to  Foo- 
tainebleau,  when  Napoleon  obliged  bim 

Pin  VII  (Gregory  Barnabas  Chiara-  to  accede  to  a  new  convention  (Jin.  33, 

monti)  was  bom  at  Cessna,  in  1743,  and,  18131,  by  which  he  promised  to  confirm 

at  tbo  age  of  sixteen,  wan  received  into  the   bishops  ;    but  the  emperor   having, 

the  order  of  Benedictine*.     After  serving  contrary  to   agreement,    proclaimed   tlie 

an  teacher  in  several  abbeys,  ha  became  coneordote   before    its  completion,  Pius, 

professor  of  philosophy  in  Parma,  and  whose  consent  had  been  entirely  coudi- 

subsequently  of  theology  in  Rome,  where  tional,  refused  to  concur  in  any  eoneor- 

his  fellow- townsman,  Rus  VI,  created  him  date  that  should  not  settle  all  disputed 

bishop  of  Tivoli,  and,  in  1785,  cardinal  points.    He  was  therefore  treated  as  a 

and  bishop  of  Itnola.  By  the  peace  of  To-  prisoner;  but  it  is  not  true  that  be  was 

hratino,  be  becama  a  citizen  of  the  Cisal-  personally  abused  by  Napoleon.    In  1814, 

pine  republic,  and  displayed  an  incline-  the  pope  was  released,  and  restored  to  the 

.  possession  of  all  the  pi 

cent  Avignon  and  Ven 

that  he  was  chosen  to  fill  toe  papal  chair,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  land  beyond  the  Po. 

March  14, 1800,  after  which  his  notions  Although  attached  to  the  old  hierarcbal 

underwent  a  total  change.    His  domestic  policy,  as  appears  from   his   bulbi  and 

administration  was  conducted  with  a  rig-  briefs  against  the  distribution  of  tbo  Bible, 

orous  economy  and  a  wise  policy  in  the  against  Catholic    Switzerland,  Am^,   yet 

encouragement  of  commerce  and  manu-  none  of  his  plans  for  restoring  the  old 

mctnres.    In  1801,  he  concluded  a  con-  stale  of  things,  ezeept  the  revival  of  the 

cordate  (q.  v.)  with  France ;  in  1804,  reviv-  Jesuits,   Aug.  7,   1814,   were  successful. 

«d  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  Sicily,  but  was  The  concordatea  with  Franca,  Bavaria 

obliged  to  consent  to  the   sale   of  the  and  the  Two  Siritiee,  and  the  convention 

church  binds  by  the  Spanish  court     Pius,  with  Prussia,  were,  however,  triumphs  of 

desirous  of  saving  the  wreck  of  the  papal  the  policy  of  the  Roman  court    His  ad- 

Kwer,  complied  with  the  invitation  of  ministration,  which  waa  moderate  and 
ipoleon  to  be  present  at  the  coronation ;  wise,  waa  much  indebted  for  its  character 
but  he  was  treated  with  little  respect,  to  cardinal  Consalvi  {q.  v.),  his  intimate 
either  by  the  Parisians  or  by  the  emperor,  friend  and  minister.  Borne  became  again 
who  crowned  himself  and  the  empress  not -only  the  refuge  of  fallen  princes,  and 
with  his  own  hands.  The  pope,  finding  proscribed  families,  but  the  seal  of  the  fine 
that  be  was  to  expect  no  favors,  refused  arts.  Pius  VII  died  in  consequence  of  a 
to  appear  at  the  coronation  in  Milan,  and  fall,  July  6, 1823,  and  was  succeeded  by 
waa  received  by  his  subjects,  on  his  return  Leo  XII.  (q.  v.)  In  his  exterior,  be  was 
(April  4, 1805),  with  loud  expressions  of  simple;  in  disposition,  devout,  benevolent 
dissatisfaction.  The  reforms  of  Joseph  hi  and  mild.— See  Gaudet's  Etquutet  &*- 
Naples,  and  the  secularizations  in  Genoa-  lonrmtt  tt  Politique*  w  Pit  VR  (Paris, 
ny,  were  new  sources  of  mortification,  1634);  and  the  Storia  di  PonfjSarfu  <*,'  Pio 
and,  having  offended  Napoleon  by  refus-  VII  (Venice,  1815). 
ing  to  recognise  his  brother  Joseph  as  Pics VIII  (Francis  XavreroCsstiglione) 
king  of  Naples,  and  to  abut  his  ports  was  bom  at  Cingolia,  a  Small  town  in  the 
against  English  ships,  he  was  obliged  to  States  of  the  Church,  in  1759,  of  poor  but 
witueeotheocciipatiotiofRomebyrrench  "respectable  parents.  He  was  esrrjdisah- 
troops  (Feb.  3,  1808).  The  papal  cities  gushed  for  his  industry,  talents  and  leam- 
were  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  ing,  and,  having  entered  the  church  young, 
Italy,  and  the  firm  resistance  of  Pius  to  passed  through  all  the  orders  of  the  bie- 
theee  aggressions,  and  his  threat  of  eicom-  rarchy,  having  been  created  cardinal  by 
municating  the  emperor,  could  not  pre-  Pius  VII,  and,  March  31,  1839,  unani- 
Tant  Rome  from  sharing  the  same  fate  mouary  elected  pope  by  the  conclave  of 
(Mayl7,1809).  June  10  and  11,  the  pope  cardinals,  on  the  death  of  Leo  XII.  (q.v.) 
issued  two  bulls  of  excommunication  Pius  VIII  died  December,  1830,  and  was 
against  all  violators  of  the  papal  territory,  succeeded  by  Clement  XVI. 
July  6,  he  was  arrested  in  his  chamber  by  PlUMO,  Francisco;  the  name  of  s  eel- 
French  troops,  and,  on  refusing  to  re-  ebrated  Spanish  adventurer,  one  of  the 
noun ce  all  claims  to  temporal  power,  con-  conquerors  of  the  new  world.  His  origin 
ducted  to  Florence,  and  thence  to  Savona.  and  early  habits  were  sufficiently  humble, 
In  his  confinement,  he  injected  with  firm-  he  being  the  fruit  of  an  illicit  connexion 
noss  the  offers  of  Napoleon,  and  refused  between  a  peasant  girl  and  on  hidalgo  of 
to  confirm  the  bishops  appointed  by  the  Truxiuo,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
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PIZARRO— PLAUtfll.  '    IAS 

place  be  first  nr  the  light,  about  tbe  close  sgsinst'tbe  destroyers  of  his  father,  broke 
of  tbe  fifteenth  century.  Receiving  nei-  into  the  palace  at  Lima,  and,  after  an  ob, 
thor  support  nor  countenance  from  his  stinate  resistance,  succeeded  in  despatch- 
father,  he  was  thrown  entirely  upon  his  ing  Francisco  Pizairo.  It  is  impossible 
mother's  resources,  who,  »o  far  from  being  to  refuse  to  this  adventurer  the  credit  of 
in  circumstances  to  give  him  even  an  or-  considerable  military  as  well  as  political 
dinary  education,  employed  iiim  as  a  talent,  though  the  one  was  sullied  hy  his 
swineherd,  and  left  him  totally  illiterate,  extreme  barbarity,  the  other  by  his  perfidy 
Tbe  spirit  of  adventure  which  at  that  pe-  and  heartless  dissimulation.  His  ossassi- 
riod  pervaded  Spain,  induced  him  at  nation  took  place  June  36,  1541.  (See 
leiiKth  to  quit  his  inglorious  occupation,  JUaktudpa,  and  Peru.) 
and,  in  company  with  some  other  soldiers  Pizzicato,  or  Pizz.  (MaKan) ;  an  ex- 
of  fortune,  to  seek  an  improvement  of  his  pression  particularly  applicable  to  violin 
condition  by  a  voyage  of  discovery  towards  music,  and  implying  that  the  movement, 
the  newly-found  continent  of  America,  or  the  passage  over  which  it  is  written,  is 
In  1525,  the  adventurers,  over  whom  the  to  be  performed  by  the  fingers  instead  of 
enterprising  disposition  and  daring  temper  the  bow. 
of  Pizarro  had  gained  him  considerable  Place,  La.  [See  Laplact.) 
influence,  sailed  from  Panama.  Diego  Puqiakibm.  (See  Plagium.) 
Almagro  (q.  v.),  a  person  of  as  obscure  an  Plagium,  in  the  Roman  law,  is  tbe 
origin  as  himself,  and  Hernandez  Lucque,  crime  of  stealing  the  slave  of  another,  or 
an  ecclesiastic,  being  joined  with  him  in  of  kidnapping  a  free  person,  in  order  to 
the  command.  Toe  Spaniards  arrived,  make  him  a  wave.  According  to  German 
after  experiencing  several  difficulties,  in  law,  it  is  the  getting  forcible  prion riminn  of 
Peru,  where,  taking  advantage  of  a  civil  a  man's  person,  so  as  to  restrain  him  of 
war  then  raging  in  that  country,  they  be-  hie  liberty.  Metaphorically,  it  is  used  for 
came  the  alike,  and,  eventually,  the  en-  the  act  of  stealing  the  thoughts  and  words 
slavers,  of  Atabualpa,  or  Atabahpa,  as  he  of  another,  by  publishing  them  as  one's 
is  variously  colled,  the  reigning  iocs,  own.  Plagiarism,  though  often  practised, 
Treacherously  seizing  upon  the  person  of  is  not  [infrequently  charged  where  a  see- 
the monarch,  at  a  friendly  banquet  to  ond  invention  has  taken  place,  since  the 
which  they  had  invited  him  and  his  whole  most  striking  figures,  for  instance,  are 
court,  they  first  compelled  him  to  purchase,  those  which  are  most  likely  to  suggest 
at  an  enormous  price,  a  temporary  reprieve  themselves  to  a  variety  of  persons.  The 
from  a  death  which  they  had  determined  idea  of  raising  all  the  roofs  of  a  city,  and 
he  should  eventually  undergo;  and,  hav-  looking  into  the  interior  of  the  houses, 
ing  succeeded  in  extorting  from  him,  it  is  uaed  by  Quevedo  and  Lo  Sage,  might 
said,  a  house  full  of  tbe  precious  metals  easily  occur  to  a  person  unacquainted 
by  way  of  ransom,  after  a  mock  trial  for  a  with  their  works,  as  the  writer  baa  bad 
pretended  conspiracy,  condemned  him  to  occasion  to  know.  Such  repetitions  of 
Dc  burnt,  allowing  him  to  be  first  strangled,  course  become  more  and  more  likely  in 
as  a  reward  for  becoming  a  Christian,  proportion  aa  the  number  of  books  and 
The  news  of  their  success  brought  a  con-  educated  men  increases.'' 
eiderable  accession  of  strength  from  Eu-  Plabce  ;  a  disease  characterized  by  a 
rope  to  the  invaders;  and  Pizarro,  in  order  contagious  typhus,  and  entire  prostration 
to  consolidate  his  empire,  founded,  in  of  the  strength,  and  certain  local  symp- 
1535,  the  city  of  Lima,  which  he  intended  tome,  as  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  livid 
as  the  capital  of  his  possessions;  but  the  spots  {petechia).  The  latter  are  in  this 
discord  between  the  chiefs  of  the  expedi-  connexion  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
lion,  which  even  a  sense  of  their  common  the  plague,  since  the  former  also  appear 
danger  had  from  the  beginning  failed  in  other  malignant  diseases.  In  the  be- 
Wholly  to  suppress,  when  this,  their  sole  ginning,  the  patient  generally  experiences 
bond  of  union,  was  withdrawn,  broke  out  great  mental  dejection  and  debility  of  body, 
into  open  violence,  and,  in  the  struggle  slight  chills  alternating  with  beats,  which 
which  ensued,  Altnagro,  now  in  his  sev-  are  afterwards  succeeded  by  a  burning 
enty-fifth  year,  was  defeated,  taken  pris-  heat  within,  and  a  heaviness  about  the 
oner, and  strangled,  by  Ferdinand  Pizar-  bead;  then  follows  stupor;  the  eyes  are 
ro,  brother  to  the  general  This  catastro-  glaring,  glazed,  or  wild  and  sparkling; 
ptie,  which  took  place  in  1537,  was  the  face  appears  whitish  and  livid,  and  the 
avenged  four  years  afterwords  by  the  son  patient  is  melancholy,  morose  or  anxious, 
of  the  victim,  and  bearing  the  same  name,  faint  and  delirious.  In  many  canes,  nau- 
wbo,    having    organized    a    conspiracy  sea   and   vomiting   occur.    The  thirst  is 
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IM  PLAGUE. 

unquenchable,  the  tongue  reddish  or  jet-  The  plague  ie  a  specific  disease,  and  can 

lo«inh,  the   speech    indistinct.      In   the  originate  of  itself  only  in  certain  countries, 

program  of  the  disease,  the  face  often  be-  Hot  weather,  bad  air  and  food,  and  filthi- 

comes  rod,  the  respiration  quick  and  un-  nees,  favor  its  production  and   propaga- 

enay,  and  bilious,  green   or  bloody  and  uon.f    The  nature  of  the  disease  seen*  to 

black  matter,  is  vomited.    The  delirium  consist  in  a  diminution  of  thevindeinTgr, 

often  becomes  fierce;  the  urine  is  some  which  may  be  so  rapid  and  universal, that 

i  turbid,  black,  whitish   or  bloody;    the  component  pana  of  the  i 

hemorrhages  take  J-*—  —•■■■■  '■--'■  -->--•--■--  •-•  •  •...-■ 
does  not  immediately  e 
pear  in  the  groins,  the  ami-pits,  the  paro-  strayed  before  the  nervous  system  is  able 
tide,  and  outer  places,  with  carbuncles,  to  counteract  the  effects.  When  the 
small,  white,  yellowish,  black  spots,  over  progress  of  the  disease  is  not  so  rapid,  the 
the  whole  body.  The  fear,  anxiety  and  vital  energy  which  remains  is  exhausted 
despair  which  seize  the  patient  with  the  by  febrile  excitements  and  local  inflam- 
firat  appearance  of  the  plague,  increase  (nation-  Dissections  have  shown  collec- 
ilie  danger  of  the  disease.  Death,  hi  tions  of  coagulated  or  decomposed  fluid, 
many  cases,  takes  place  on  the  first  day,  black  Mood,  inflammations  of  large  por- 
and  frequently  in  a  few  hours  after  the  tions  of  the  akin,  and  carbunclea  in  great 
appearance,  but  sometimes  not  till  the  numbers.  The  buboes  discharge  an 
second  or  third  day.  It  is  considered  offensive  matter,  and  extend  far  inward. 
favorable  if  the  buboes  and  carbuncles  ho-  The  carbuncles  which  precede  the  ap- 
pear at  the  same  time,  are  verjrn  '  '  "  " 
and  terminate  in  suppuration  , 
either  terminate  in  suppuration,  or  become  nature  possesses  sufficient  vigor,  the  in- 
indurated,  are  healed  or  cut  out.  In  re-  flammatkma  are  on  the  skin  rather  than  in 
gard  to  the  origin  of  the  plague,  and  the  the  interior.  The  buboes  soon  terminate 
manner  in  which  it  is  communicated,  very  in  suppuration,  and  the  carbunclea,  when 
different  opinions  have  been  entertained,  cut,  discharge  a  less  corrupt  matter,  and 
according  to  the  state  of  medical  science,  fell  off  The  fever  is  carried  off  by  a  vio- 
In  early  times,  when  calamitous  events,  lent  sweat:  the  recovery  is  slow.  When 
the  causes  of  which  were  not  understood,  the  disease  is  completely  developed,  it 
were  attributed  to  spirits  and  demons,  the  is  contagious  :  to  this  is  owing  the 
plague  was  also  ascribed  to  their  influ-  terrible  devastations  which  it  causes, 
ence.  At  a  later  period,  it  was  accounted  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  plague  ap- 
for  by  changes  in  the  air,  poisonous  va-  peared  in  the  moat  ancient  times,  par- 
pore  which  descended  from  the  atmos-  ocularly  where  a  numerous  population 
phere,  or  to  clouds  of  insects  which  were  was  crowded  together  in  the  warm  cli- 
rocetved  into  the  body  by  inspiration,  or  mates ;  but  we  must  not  consider  every 
in  the  food,  or  by  absorption  through  the  disease  as  the  plague  which  has  been  so 
skin,  and  thus  corrupted  the  blood.  Pby-  called  by  historians,  as  they  often  mean 
aiciana,  according  to  the  tendency  of  their  by  the  terra  nothing  more  than  n  raalig- 
thoories,  found  the  cause  in  the  excess  of  nant  disorder  prevailing  over  a  considera- 
sulphureous  matter  in  the  blood,  or  in  its  bie  extent  of  country.  Among  the  most 
coagulation  or  resolution,  etc  Many  famous  instances  is  the  plague  described 
have  considered  it  as  not  contagious:  at  in  so  masterly  a  manner  by  Thiicydjdes, 
present,  most  have  been  convinced  by  which,  in  the  third  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
experience  of  its  contagious  character.*  nesian  war  (430  B.  C),  ravaged  Athens, 

*  Doctor  Madden,  who  paid  modi  attention  to  foul. — Sec  .  Let.  XVIII,    in    bis     Trarr.it    in 

this  subject,  lays.  "I  un  thoroughly  persuaded  Turkey,  Egypt,  dec.  (republished  Philadelphia, 

that  plague  a  both  contagious  and  infectious;  at  1830}. 

one  period  epidemical,  at  another  endemical;  in  \  "Both   plague  and  malaria,"  says  doctor 

plain  English,  that  the  miasma  may  be  communi-  Madden,  "  have  their  origin  in  putrefaction,  ci- 

cated  by  the  touch  or  by  the  breath ;  that  in  one  haling  an  invisible  vapor,  which  can  only  be  e»- 

period  it  is  confined  10  a  particular  district,  and  si  timaled  by  its  consequence!.    Malaria  originates 

another  is  disseminated  among  the  people.     But  in  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.   Fugue, 

if  plague  have  one  form  more  decided  than  an-  according  to  my  opinion,  originates  in  the  pvtre- 

other,  it   is  the  endemic."     He  considers,  how-  faction  of  animal   matter.    The  production  of 

ever,  that  tbe  contagion  generally  derives  its  vie-  both,  of  course,  depends  on  certain   slate)  of 

lence  and  virulence  from  want  of  ventilation,  the  moisture  and  beat,  which,  in  other  places,  of  even 

plague   chambers  in  the  East  being   generally  a  damper  climate  and  higher  temperature,  are 

closed    and  crowded    with    patients,  by   which  wanting  to   the  generation  of  these  diseases." 

means  the  air  in  them  it  rendered   extremely  (Mad,  ub,  tup.) 
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then  besieged  bj  the  Spartans.  A  large  then  called  the  Nad  dent*.  Since  that  time 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  had  fled  it  has  never  rased  with  so  much  violence. 
into  the  city:  fear,  anxiety,  want  or  bed-  Boccaccio,  in  the  introduction  to  hisDcca- 
man  of  provision,  and  the  corruption  of  memn,  has  given  a  lively  description  of  its 
the  air,  caused  "by  the  crowded  state  of  the  physical  and  moral  afiecti  in  Florence  in 
population,  produced  and  propagated  the  1348..  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
plague  in  the  city.  Death  generally  enau-  century,  it  raged  in  all  Europe,  and  was 
ed  on  the  seventh  or  ninth  day.  The  accompanied  with  the  most  terrible  suf- 
plague  in  Jerusalem  (A.  D.  72),  when  it  Strings.  The  historians  of  that  time  give 
was  besieged  by  the  Romano,  is  described  the  most  horrible  picture  of  distress.  In 
by  Joseph  us.  In  Rome,  the  plague  exist-  the  sixteenth  century,  the  plague  again 
etl  (A.D.  77)  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian;  of  raged,  and,  in  1563,  was  introduced  into 
Marcus  A  ureiius  (170),  when  it  rased  over  England,  by  the  return  of  an  English  ar- 
almoBt  all  Europe  and  Asia;  of  Com  mo-  my  from  the  continent.  At  the  some 
dus  (in  169),  and  particularly  of  Gallienua  time,  the  sweating  sickness  prevailed  on 
(in  362),  when  5000  persons  are  said  to  the  continent,  which  had  been  imported 
have  died  daily  in  Rome,  From  that  from  England,  toward!  the  close  of  the 
dine,  the  plague  has  always  continued  to  fifteenth  century:  it  was  called  m  Genna- 
exist  in  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  and  Africa,-  ny  the  English  uveal,  and  spread  from 
and  raged  particularly  in  the  populous  the  jesports  over  Germany,  France,  the 
cities,  tor  instance  in  Constantinople,  in  Netherlands,  Italy.  Though  some  means 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  544,  when  1000  were  already  taken  against  the  plague,  for 
grave-diggers  are  said  to  have  been  iusuf-  instance,  lazarettos  built,  yet  it  raged  in 
fic-ient  for  the  interment  of  the  dead.  Europe  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  terrible  plague  continued  its  ravages  In  1603,  1625,  1636  and  1665,  it  made 
for  fifty  years,  with  but  short  intervals.  In  great  ravages  in  England.  As  the  plague 
565,  it  appeared  under  the  name  of  patis  never  entirely  ceases  in  the  East,  in 
mgtaaana,  in  Treves,  in  588  in  Marseilles.  Greece,  and  European  and  Asiatic  Tur- 
in the  seventh  century,  it  was  in  Saxony,  key,  it  has  continually  been  introduced  by 
In  633,  it  prevailed  ull  over  Germany,  vessels  into  the  pons  of  Italy  and  France, 
and,  from  875  to  877,  was  particularly  and  lias  also  been  propagated  in  Western 
malignant  in  Saxony  and  Misnia,  as  was  Europe,  through  Hungary,  Poland  and 
also  the  case  in  964.  In  the  eleventh  Transylvania.  The  quarantine  rules  have 
century,  it  broke  out  in  Germany  at  least  not,  in  general,  been  strictly  observed, 
tax  times,  mostly  after  or  during  a  iiimine,  and,  as  late  as  1720,  a  Levantine  vessel 
and  raged  with  so  much  violence  that  it  imported  the  plague  into  Marseilles,  which 
was  believed  that  all  mankind  wus  doom-  soon  spread  all  over  Provence.  In  1795 
ed  to  be  swept  away  by  it.  This  unfurtu-  and  1/96,  it  extended  over  the  countries 
Date  belief  prevented  the  taking  of  effectual  on  the  Turkish  frontiers,  but  was  checked, 
means  to  check  it;  and  apathy  in  suffer-  by  the  skill  of  the  physicians. — See  IKtte- 
ing  was  considered  as  an  act  of  piety.  In  ry  iff  the  Plague  in  Stnaia  (in  German). — 
some  cases,  however,  the  Jews  were  sus-  ft  broke  out  in  1816  at  Noia,  a  town  in 
peeled  of  having  poisoned  the  wells,  as,  Naples.  The  ancients  endeavored  to  avert 
in  our  own  times,  the  Hungarian  |>easant-  the  plague  by  sacrifice,  the  Christians  by 
ry  suspected  the  nobility,  when  the  chol-  processions  and  prayers.  The  ancient 
era  morbrls  swept  away  so  many  of  the  physicians  tried  several  modes  of  treat-  - 
Poorer  classes:  in  fact,  the  ignorant  of  all  tnent,  among  them  sweating.  The  ra- 
nges-have been  inclined  to  ascribe  general  searches  of  modem  physicians  have  given 
anil  fur-spreading  diseases,  whose  true  us  a  greater  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
causes  are  unknown,  or  disbelieved  by  disease,  and  of  its  remedies,  than  were 
their^  to  poisoned  wells.  Thus  the  writer  possessed  formerly,  when  want  of  cour- 
recoifecrstbar,  when  the  ophthalmia  broke  age  was  quite  as  fatal  as  want  of  kuowl- 
tOii  "*  A*t  rus*Bal  ""ny  in  1813,  many  edge.  Precautions  against  contagion,  and 
believed  tlie  French  had  poisoned  the  when  that  has  once  occurred,  the  speedy 
weUs.  similar  notions  were  entertained  expulsion  of  the  poison  from  the  system, 
by  many  French  soldiers  during  the  the  diminution  of  the  internal  inflamma- 
nlague _Wi>sofa  swept  them  off  in  Egypt,  lion,  the  preservation  of  the  vigor  of  the 
in  the  twelfth  century,  the  plague  prevail-  arterial  blood,  the  strengthening  of  the 
i  .IT  i  ?r,nanJ  above  twenty-five  yearn,  nerves,  the  promotion  of  suppuration,  the 
lathe  tlurteenth  centurv,  it  was  •jrought  seasonable  resolution  of  the  carbuncles, 
«  lifcW  u^Z.  y  the  crusaders.  From  1347  are  the  main  points  of  the  treatment 
to  ixxt  it  traversed  all  Europe,  and  was  Baldwin,  English  consul-general  at  Afcx- 
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ondria,  recommended  (1795)  oil  friction,  first  moment  I  saw  the  pariem.    Whether 

which  has  been  tried  with  success.     Hav-  the  eye  was  suffused,  the  cheek  flushed, 

iog  observed   thai  the  oil  porters   were  and  the  skin  arid,  or  the  low  delirium  set 

never  attacked,  he  concluded  that  olive-  in  or  not,  I  administered  it  in  the  follow- 


a  preeenau" ve  against  the  plague ;  ing  manner :  The  first  dose  vt 
ana  nis  expectations  were  surpassed  by  bier  of  hot  brandy — J  — -•-- 
the  favorable  results  of  his  process.     As    third  spirit.    This  sc 


i  any  symptom  of  the  plague  is  and  again  repeated:  the  second  tune  it 
perceived,  the  body  of  the  patient  is  vig-  usually  remained  on  the  stomach,  and,  in 
orously  and  quickly  rubbed  with  warm  the  course  of  two  hours,  it  generally  pro- 
oil,  and  the  patient  is  put  to  bed.  This  duced  perspiration,  even  after  James's 
application  is  followed  by  a  profuse  sweat,  powder  had  failed.  Two  or  three  hours 
which  is  promoted  by  elder  tea.  The  after  the  first  dose,  another  was  exhibited,  ■ 
friction  is  repeated  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  the  patient  would  feel  leas  of  the 
until  a  violent  sweat  is  produced.  If  homing  pain  at  the  heart.  If  vomiting- 
there  are  buboes,  they  must  be  frequently  supervened,  it  was  again  repeated ;  and, 
rubbed  with  oil,  until  suppuration  follows,  during  the  day,  it  was  now  given  .every 
Doctor  Madden,  in  the  work  already  four  or  six  hours,  according  to  circum- 
quoted,  gives  the  following  as  the  results  stances.  The  buboes  commonly  increased 
of  bis  experience,  both  in  regard  to  the  in  size,  and  profuse  sweating  was  often 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  treatment  followed  by  pttufua,  or  livid  spots  on  the 
of  it:     "I  have  givenplague  the  name  of  chest:  when  I  saw  this,  I  was  always  sure 

ru  graruitmut.    The  symptoms,  from  of  my  patient   The  second  day,  I  increas- 

first,  are  general  debility,  congestion  ed  the  strength  of  the  dose;  instead  of 

■bout  the  heart,  not  depending  on  inflam-  one  third  spirit,  I  gave  one  half,  every 

matron,  but  on  the  putrescent  state  of  the  eight  hours :  no  intoxication  came  on,  but 

circulation.    It  diners  little  from  putrid  a    lethargic    drowsiness    was     common 

typhus,  except  in  its  duration  and  enip-  enough,  continuing  till   the   perspiration 

tions.     In  every  stage  of  plague,  nature  broke  out,  or  carbuncles  appeared  exter- 

appears  to  he  prostrate  under  the  influ-  Dally.    If,  on  the  third  day,  the  patient 

ence  of  the  poisonous  miasma;  and,  when  was  decidedly  better,  I  kept  up  the  excite- 

the  patient  sinks  at  last,  it  is  from  the  ment  with  strong  Cyprus  wine,  in  fra- 

wsnt  of  force  in  the  constitution  to  drive  quent  but  small  doses  of  two  table-epoons- 

OUt  the  eruptions  on  the  surface.     The  nil  every  two  hours;  but,  if  the  bad  symp- 

bubo  recedes,  or  the  carbuncle  diminishes,  toms  were  unabated,  1  continued  to  give 

or  neither  appear  at  all  externally;  but  the  hot  brandy  and  water  in  increased 

they  have  seized  on  the  internal  vital  or-  quantities,  till  some  decided  change  took 

Sna,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  death  place.    This  active  treatment  it  was  nel 

s  been  shown  by  dissection  to  have  been  dom  necessary  to  pursue  beyond  the  sixth ' 

carbuncles  on  the  liver,  lungs,  spleen,  or  day ;  indeed,  in  plague,  if  the  patient  live 

mesenteric   glands ;    in  short,   it  appeals  to  the  sixth  day,  he  m  very  likely  to  recov- 

tbat  the  whole  glandular  system   u)   the  er;  but  the  third  day  is  that   which  is 

•eat  of  the  disease.    I  have  seen  all  the  most  to  be  feared.    The  only  other  treat- 


different  species  of  plague  enumerated  by    ment  was  once  or  twice  opening  the  bow- 

-  Russel  and  tbe  French  authors,  and  I    els  with  enemas,  for  purgatives  by  tl 

have   no   hesitation  in  pronouncing  all    mouth  do  no  service,  and  sponging  tl 


these  different  species  of  plague  to  be  the  body  frequently  with  vinegar  a 

symptoms  of  one  clan  only ;  arid  I  assert,  the  heed  wag  constantly  kept  soaked  with 

there  is  but  one  indication  to  fulfil,  name-  towels  dipped  in  vinegar,  and  the  buboes 

ly,  to  assist  nature  to  expel  the  poison  by  were  poulticed  with  very  hot  cataplasms, 

strengthening  the  exhausted  power!  of  the  sufficiently  hot  to  give  pain,  and  they  were 

constitution,  and  enabling  it  to  throw  out  allowed  to   buret  spontaneously.      With 

tbe  morbific  matter.    By  what  means  is  this  treatment,  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five 

this  to  be  done? — whether  by  emetics,  by  per  cent,  recovered.     In  Candia,  of  nine 

purgatives,  by  bleeding,  by  calomel,  by  patients,  five  recovered;  andsomsof  these 

mercurial  unction,   or   by  oil   friction?  were  almost  hopeless  cases  when  1  began 

There  is  none  of  these  means  I  hove  not  to  treat  them.     Every  thing  in  plague  of 

tried,  and  out  of  the  first  eleven  patients  course  depends  on  early  treatment;  for, 

so  treated  I  lost  nine.    I  had  recourse  to  in  a  disease  which  commonly  runs  its 

another  mode  of  cure:  Strong  stimulants,  course  in  three  days,  there  is  no  time  to 

diffusab'.e  and  permanent,  I  now  tried.    1  be  lost™ 
commenced  with  wine  and  brandy  the       Plaih-Somi ;  the  name  given  to  the 
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old  ecclesiastical  chant,  when  in  its  most  voire.  Homer  aud  Hesiod  were  already 
ample  state,  and  without  those  harmonic  acquainted  with  Venus,  but  considered  the 
appendages  with  which  it  has  long  since  morning  and  evening  stare  as  two  differ- 
been  enncbed  by  cultivated  science.  ent  bodies.  Pemocritus  supposed  that 
Puive,  Inclined.  (See  Mechanic*.)  there  were  several  planets.  Pythagoras 
Pm.hetab.ium.  (See  Orrtry.)  discovered  theidentity  of  the  morning  and 
Plane  TUl  The  Occidental  plane,  evening  stars ;  and,  in  the  fourth  year  be- 
er button  wood  (ofotenu*  Occidenlalis),  is,  fore  Christ,  Eudoxus  brought  the  knowd- 
among  deciduous  trees,  the  largest  pro-  edge  of  the  motions  of  the  five  planets 
ducnonofthe  American  forest.  It  abounds  then  known,  from  the  Egyptians  to  the 
moat  and  attains  the  largest  size  along  the  Greeks.  Id  addition  to  these  five  planets, 
interior  waters  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir-  Mercury,  Venus,  Mara,  Jupiter  and  Bat- 
pain,  and  especially  along  the  bonks  of  urn,  five  others  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Ohio.  Here  stocks  are  sometimes  modern  times:  Herscbel  (Georgium  Si- 
found  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  diame-  dus,  or  Uranus),  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and 
tar,  often  beginning  only  to  give  out  their  Vesta;  so  that,  including  the  earth  and 
net  branches  at  the  height  of  sixty  or  sev-  moon,  there  are  now  known  eleven  pri- 
enty  feet,  and  near  the  summits  of  the  tnary  and  eighteen  secondary  planets  (sat- 
surpounding  trees.  At  other  times,  this  ellites,  or  moons).  Like  the  earth,  many 
tree  divides  at  the  base  into  several  huge  of  them,  if  not  all,  have  the  motion  of  ro- 
trunfcs,  equally  surpassing  its  neighbors  in  ration  on  their  axis,  whence  arise  day  and 
bulk.  It  does  not  appear  to  exist  north  of  night,  and  a  common  motion  around  the 
latitude  45°,  and  is  inferior  in  size  for  sun,  around  which  they  revolve  from  west 
some  distance  south  of  this  point;  neither  to  east,  through  south,  in  elliptical  orbits, 
■  it  abundant  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  generally  makings  small  angle  with  the 
Southern  States.  A  moist  and  cool  soil  ecliptic,  in  different  times,  depending  on 
seems  indispensable,  for  it  is  never  found  their  distances  from  the  sun.  The  planet 
on  dry  grounds.  In  the  Western  States,  nearest  the  sun  is  Mercury,  though  thirty- 
tbis  tree  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  seven  millions  of  miles  distant  from  it.  It 
jyeawtore,  and  in  some  districts  is  called  completes  its  revolution  around  the  sun  in 
cotton-free.  The  trunk  and  branches  are  eighty-eight  days,  moving  with  a  velocity 
covered  with  a  smooth,  pale-green  bark,  of  315  miles  a  second.  It  is  the  smallest 
the  epidermis  of  which  detaches  itself  in  of  the  six  old  planets,  its  bulk  being  only 
portions ;  the  roots,  when  first  taken  from  one  eighteenth  of  that  of  the  earth.  In 
the  earth,  are  of  a  beautiful  red  color,  time  of  rotation  on  its  axis  is  twenty-four 
which  disappears  on  exposure  to  light  in  hours  five  and  a  half  minutes,  and  its  ec- 
a  dry  place :  the  leaves  are  alternate,  pal-  centricit 
mated,  or  lobed ;  and  the  flowers  are  unit-  either  ol  .  , 
ed  in  little  globular,  pendent  bails.  The  Uranus.  Next  to  Mercury  is  placed  Ve- 
wood,  in  seasoning,  takes  a  dull  red  color,  nus,  at  a  distance  of  sixty-eight  millions 
is  fine-grained,  and  susceptible  of  a  good  of  miles  from  the  sun,  around  which  it  re- 
pofish,  but  speedily  decays  on  exposure  to  vojves  in  235  days,  having  a  mean  veloci- 
the  weather.  When  thoroughly  season-  ty  of  21  miles  a  second.  It  turns  on  its 
ed,  it  may  be  used  in  the  interior  of  houses,  axis  in  twenty-three  hours  twenty-one 
but  the  defect  of  warping  is  attributed  to  minutes,  as  is  known  from  observation  of 
it,  and  cabinet-makers  rarely  employ  it  the  spots  on  its  surface.  Mountains  hare 
except  for  bedsteads,  which,  when  coated  also  been  observed  in  it,  the  height  of 
with  varnish,  retain  their  color. — The  Ori-  some  of  which  is  computed  to  exceed 
ratal  plane,  so  celebrated  by  the  ancients  eighteen  miles.  Seen  from  the  earth,  Ve- 
for  the  majesty  of  its  appearance,  resem-  nus  and  Mercury  exhibit  phases  similar  to 
Ues  the  preceding  in  every  respect,  end  those  of  the  moon,  sometimes  appearing- 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  forests  of  nearly  full,  sometimes  half  illuminated,  or 
Western  Asia.  The  wood,  in  those  re-  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  sometimes 
pons  where  it  abounds,  is  frequently  em-  becoming  invisible  by  turning  to  us  the 
ployed  in  the  arts,  and  is  said  to  acquire  dark  aide.  In  size,  Venus  is  nearly  equal 
great  hardness  by  being  kept  under  water  to  the  earth,  and  in  her  perigee  approaches 
for  some  years,— en  experiment  which  it  within  27,600,000  miles,  though  in  her 
would  be  worth  repeating  on  our  own  apogee,  she  may  recede  ]  65,600,000  miles 
species.  from  it.  We  have  no  certain  knowledge 
Purnrrs  (from  »X«™,  to  wander) ;  mov-  of  -a  moon  belonging  to  Venus ;  the  Hurt- 
ing stars,  which  shine  by  reflecting  the  posed  discovery  of  one  seems  to  nsve  been 
Kglit  of  the  sun,  around  which  they  re-  founded  on  a  mistake.    Mercury  and  Ve- 
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3,  January  7,  1610,  and  the  largest 
li  has  a  diameter  nearly  equal  to 
-diameter  of  the  earth.    The  di- 


niw  appear,  at  times,  like  black  spots  post-  LiuenlhaL  Finally,  March  39,  1607, Ol- 
ios; across  the  face  of  the  sun,  whenever,  ben  discovered  Vesta,  which  appears  of 
in  their  motion  in  their  orbits,  like  the  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  magnitude,  ia  33S 
moon  in  solar  eclipses,  they  enterthe  piano  million  of  miles  from  the  sun,  and  com' 
of  Um  ecliptic  within  a  few  hours  of  their  pletea  in  revolution  around  the  sun  in 
inferior  conjunction.  This  phenomenon  three  years  and  eight  months.  Jupiter, 
it  called  a  trantil  of  Mercury  or  Venus,  the  largest  of  the  known  planets,  at  a  dia- 
A  transit  of  the  latter  planet  is  of  rare  ote-  tance  of  490  million  miles  from  the  sun, 
eurrence,  two  only  taking  place  in  about  accomplishes  its  revolution,  at  the  rate  of 
130  years.  Those  of  Mercury  are  much  seven  miles  a  second,  in  eleven  years  and 
more  frequent  The  nest  transit  of  Ve-  314  days,  and  is  attended  by  four  moons, 
nua  will  take  place  in  1674 ;  the  next  of  which  were  discovered  by  Galilei,  at 
Mercury,  May  5  of  the  present  year,  1832,  Florence,  J;  "  ""*" 
and  May  7, 1635,  both  of  which  will  be  of  which  hi 
visible  in  the  U.  States.  These  two  plan*  the  semi-diameter  oi 
eta,  which  are  nearer  to  tbe  sun  than  the  ameter  of  Jupiter  itself  is  11 J  times  greater 
earth,  are  called  tbe  inferior  planets,  and  than  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  earth ;  its  surface 
those  more  distant  are  called  the  superior,  is  116  times,  and  in  bulk  1281  antes  great- 
Next  in  order  to  the  earth  (q.  v.)  and  in  er  than  that  of  the  earth.  In  nine  hours 
moon  (q.v.)is  Mars,  143  million  miles  dis-  ,  fifty-six  minutes  it  revolves  on  its  axil, 
tant  from  the  sun.  In  its  orbit,  which  it  which  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  eighty- 
accomplishes  in  one  year  and  33%  days,  it  seven  degrees  to  its  orbit,  and  at  tbe  poles  it 

'  moves  with  a  velocity  of  fifteen  miles  a  is  flattened  one  fourteenth  of  in  diameter. 
second.  It  is  flattened  at  the  poles  about  On  the  surface  of  this  planet  belts  parallel 
one  sixteenth  of  in  diameter,  and  turns  to  tbe  equator  are  usually  observed.  At 
once  in  twenty-four  hours  thirty-nine  lain-  nearly  twice  tbe  distance  of  Jupiter,  or 
uteson  its  axis,  which  is  inclined  to  the  900  million  miles  from  the  sun,  Saturn 
plane  of  its  orbit  at  an  angle  of  sixty-one  passes  through  in  orbit,  5700  million  miles 
degrees.  The  surface  of  Mars  is  about  in  length,  in  twenty-nine  years  and  169 
one  fourth  that  of  the  earth,  and,  his  den-  days,  accompanied  by  seven  moons  (of 
aity  being  less,  the  quantity  of  matter  ia  which  five  were  discovered  in  the  seven- 
only  one  seventh.  JBpoU  and  belts  are  teentb  century  by  Huygens  and  Cassini, 
often  observed  on  Mars ;  from  which  it  is  two  in  1789  by  Herschel),  and  by  a  very 
conjectured  that  it  has  a  dense  atmos-  remarkable  double  ring,  which  in  21,000 
phcre.  Between  Mars  and  Jupiter  there  miles  from  the  surface  of  the  planet,  and 
n  a  great  distance,  which  led  to  the  sup-  37,000  miles  in  breadth  ;  and  the  interval 
position  that  there  was  some  body  between  between  them  is  about  3000  miles.  Ac- 
them ;  and  this  conjecture  was  verified,  in  cording  to  Herschel,  this  ring  completes  its 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  by  the  dis-  rotation  in  ten  hours  thirty  minutes,  while 
covery  of  four  new  planets.  January  1,  that  of  the  planet  itself  is  ten  hours  eigh- 
1801,  Piazzi(q,v.),al  Palermo,  discovered  teen  minutes.  Finally,  the  knowledge  of 
Ceres,  which,  at  a. distance  of  363  million  our  solar  system  was  enlarged,  March  13, 
miles  from  the  sun,  completes  its  revolu-  1781,  by  Herschel'e  discovery  oftbeGeor- 
tion  in  four  years  seven  months,  moving  giuin  Sidus  (Herschel,  Uranus),  which  is 
with  u  mean  velocity  of  11}  miles  a  sec-  1800  million  miles  distant  from  the  win, 
ond.  On  account  of  its  small  size,  it  ia  and,  accompanied  by  six  satellites,  accom- 
not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and,  viewed  plishes  in  revolution  in  eighty-four  years 
through  a  telescope,  has  the  appearance  nine  days,  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles 
of  a  star  of  the  seventh  magnitude.  This,  a  second.  Its  surface  is  nineteen  times 
discovery  was  followed,  March  38, 1802,  larger  than  the  earth's,  but  so  much  less 
by  that  of  Pallas  by  Olbers,  at  Bremen,  solid,  that  its  quantity  of  matter  is  only  77 i 
It  ia  about  the  same  distance  from  the  sun,  times  greater.  To  render  the  vast  distances 
and  accomplishes  its  revolution  in  about  from  the  planets  to  the  sun  more  compro- 
the  same  time  as  Ceres.     It  is  supposed  hensible,  an  illustration,  addressed  to  die 

,  to  be  rather  larger  than  either  Vesta,  Ju-  senses,  is  often  drawn  from  the  velocity 

no  or  Ceres.     This  planet  is  distinguished  of  a  cannon  ball,  moving  at  the  rate  of 

from  every  other  by  the  great  inclination  eight  miles  a  minute.     With  this  velocity 

of  in  orbit  to  the  ecliptic     Juno,  which  a  cannon  ball  would  go  from  the  sun  to 

revolves  around  the  sun  in  four  years  and  Mercury  in  nine  and  a  half  years,  to  Ve- 

fbur  months,  commonly  appears  likeastar  nuS  in  eighteen,  to  the  earth  in  twenty- 

of  tbe  eighth  magnitude,  and  was  discov-  five,  to  Mars  in  thirty-eight,  to  Vesta  in 

ered  September  1,  1804,  by  Harding,  at  sixty,  to  Juno  in  sixty-six,  to  Ceres  and 
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Puliaji  in  raity-niue,  to  Jupiter  in  130,  to  byplantsaewell  ns  by  animaIs,tuoughiiia 
Saturn  in  238,  and  to  Uranus  or  Herechel  lower  degree.  The  vital  power  preserves 
in  479,  while  it  would  go  from  tbe  earth  in  plants,  ea  it  doe*  in  aniinal  bodies,  in  all 
to  the  moon  in  twenty  -three  days.  tbe  changes  to  which  ihey  are  subject,  the 
Plaicimetrt  ;  that  part  of  geometry  peculiar  character  of  the  individual ;  and 
which  considers  lines  and  plane  figures,  by  a  tDe  chemical  affinity  of  the  primi- 
without  any  regard  to  heights  or  depths.  live  substances  of  which  organic  bodies 
Planimetry  ia  particularly  restricted  to  the  consist  is  modified,  so  as  to  be  different 
mensuration  of  planes  and  other  surfaces,  from  what  it  is  in  inorganic  bodies.  If 
as  contradistinguished  from  itcrtonriry,  this  vital  power  ceases,  the  organic  body 
or  the  mensuration  of  solids,  or  capacities  dies,  and  its  component  parts  become  sub- 
of  length,  breadth  and  depth.  ject  immediately  to  the  universal  laws  of 
Planisphere; nprojecnon of thesphere,  affinity  prevailing  in  inanimate  nature, 
and  its  various  circles  on  a  plane,  as  upon  Whether  sensation  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
paper,  or  the  like.  In  this  sense,  maps  of  plants  is  doubtfuj,  because,  as  yet,  no 
the  heavens  and  tbe  earth,  exhibiting  the  nerves  have  been  discovered  in  them; 
meridians  and  other  circles  of  tbe  sphere,  and  the  phenomena  connected  with  cer- 
may  be  called  pltrnUphera.  tain  plants,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  ex- 
Punt.  Plants  are  generally  defined  as  istence  of  sensation  in  them,  may,  per- 
being  organized  bodies  without  voluntary  haps,  be  reduced  to  simple  irritability . 
motion.  {See  JinimaL)  In  this  case,  bow-  Motion,  as  a  consequence  of  vital  power, 
ever,  as  in  numberless  others,  it  is  much  is  not  to  be  denied  to  plants.  Several  of 
easier  to  understand  the  word  than  to  find  them,  under  certain  circumstances,  exhibit 
a  definition  sufficiently  comprehensive  amotion  in  certain  external  pans,  which  is 
and  sufficiently  exclusive.  Plants  consist,  similar  to.  that  of  animals.  The  motion 
like  all  organized  bodies,  of  solid  and  fluid  of  tbe  juices  in  plants  was  known  long 
parts.  To  the  former  belong  the  cellular  before  its  cause  was  understood.  Mat- 
substance,  tbe  various  vessels,  the  fibres  pigl'i  seems  to  have  looked  for  the  cause 
and  the  pith  (see  Medulla) ;  to  the  latter  in  a  movement  of  tbe  vessels;  Hales  in  the 
belong  the  sap  and  the  various  juices,  as  warmth  of  the  atmosphere ;  later  natural- 
well  as  the  air  contained  in  plants.  The  ists  have  referred  it  to  mechanical  causes, 
air,  the  sap  and  tbe  juices  have  appropri'  considering  tbe  vessels  of  plants  as  capil- 
sie  vessels.  The  enlirt  or  prober  vessels,  lory  tubes,  (q.  v.J  But  tbe  insufficiency 
bo  called,  are  in  tended  to  contain  the  prop-  of  these  explanations  is  easily  seen,  and  it 
er  juices  of  the  plant,  and  are  generally  appears  more  correct  to  consider  the  irri- 
fuunil  filled  with  oils  or  resinous  juices,  tabitity  of  the  vessels  as  the  cause  of  the 
They  are  generally  in  bundles  iu  the  eel-  rising  of  their  juices.  This  view  is  cou- 
tular  part  of  the  bark,  and  ere  found  in  firmed  by  the  fact  that  the  juke  ceases  to 
the,  young  shoots  of  almost  every  plant,  rise  if  the  irritability  of  the  vessels  is  dead- 
The  tpiral  vessels,  so  called  from  their  ap-  eued  by  electric  shocks.  But  in  what  this 
pearance,  are  the  largest  of  the  vegetable  irritability  consists,  and  bow  it  operates, 
vessels,  and  in  many  plants  their  structure  has  not,  as  yet,  been  demonstrated.  Only 
is  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Their  nature  its  existence  is  known ;  and  experiments 
and  their  real  economy  are  very  obscure,  have  proved  that,  by  certain  artificial 
They  axe  situated  round  the  medulla  of  means,  it  may  be  increased  as  well  as 
the  young  shoots  of  trees  and  shrubs,  diminished, — nay,  entirely  destroyed. 
The  perforated  vessels  are  cylindrical  Warmth,  moreover,  seems  to  influence 
tubes,  the  sides  of  which  are  said  to  be  the  motion  of  the  juice  in  plants;  other- 


pierced  with  minute  perforations.  They  wise  why  should  not  tbe  irritability  pro- 
have,  apparently,  no  office  hut  that  of  air  duce  motion  in  the  juices  in  winter  ?  A 
vessels.    The  fluid  substances  of  plants    certain  degree  of  heat  ia  necessary  before 


rated.  Tbe  tbe  juices  begin  to  rise  and  the  growth  ti 

proper  juices  contain  nourishment  adapt-  proceed.    Cold  weather  immediately  pro  • 

ed  for  assimilation  into  the  substance  of  the  duces  a  check  or  suspension.    The  heat 

plant.     They  correspond  in  plants  to  what  of  summer  appears  to  weaken  this  irrita- 

we  call  in  animals  Hood,  and  may  well  be  bility  by  degrees,  till  at  length  the  juiees 

compared  with  it  as  to  their  functions.    In  move  more  end  more  slowly,  and  begin  to 

a  physiological  respect,  many  points  of  cor-  stand  still  in  autumn.  With  tbe  irritability 

respondence  between  animals  and  plants'  of  plants,  too,  their  sleep  and  their  turning 

ore  observable.  Po  wer  of  contraction,  irrita-  towards  the  light  is  closely  connected. 

bilitv,  power  of  fbrmotioo,  power  of  repro-  The  former  seems  to  ensue  after  they  have 

duction,  and  other  powers,  ore  possessed  been  in  continued,  and  violent  activity.  It 
vol.  x.                   IS 
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is   particularly  observable  in  the  corolla,  whilst  young  plana  whicn  nad  grown  up 

but  also,  in  a  lower  degree,  in  tbe  leave*,  in  the  dork,  when  brought  by  him  gradu- 

The  disposition  of  plants  io  turn  towards  ally  to  the   light,  exchanged  their  white 

the  light  is  easily  seen  in  such  as  have  color  for  yellow,  which,  after  a  while,  be- 

light  from  one  side  only,  as  all  the  stalks,  came  darker, -and  showed  by  degreesgreen 

branches,  leaves  and  blossoms  turn  in  that  spots,  continually   increasing  in  number 

direction. — Another  important  point  in  the  and  size,  so  that,   after  some   time,  the 


physiology  of  plants  is  their  breathing,    pans  before  white  acquired  a  perfectly 

lion,  especinHy  ol    ..  „ 

leaves.     If  a  fresh  leaf  is  put  in  a  tumbler    Bonnet  asserts  the   cooperation  of  heat 


absorption  and  exhala-    green  color.     With  blossoms  raised  in 
y  observed  in  the  case  of  the    dark'  the  change  of  color  is  but  slight. 


filled  with  spring-water,  and  exposed  to  in  this  process;  but,  according  to  the  el 
the  rays  of  the  aun,  it  soon  appears  cover-  penmen ts  of  Van  Moris  and  Vasalli,  tbe 
ed  with  small  air-bubbles,  which,  by  do-  light  of  lamps  and  of  the  moon  operates 
grees,  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  the  same  way.  The  cause  of  this  re 
where  tbey  bunt.  If  they  are  caught,  it  maritable  phenomenon  is  at  present 
is  found  that  they  contain  oxygen.  The  known.  Plants  become  lighter  in  conse- 
ligbt  of  the  sun  is  necessary  to  this  phe-  quence  of  combination  with  the  oxygen 
nomenon  ;  mere  heat  ia  insufficient  to  which  they  inhale,  darker  if  tbey  lose  it- 
produce  jl  Experiments  respecting  the  The  different  proportion  of  oxygen  to  its 
breathing  of  plants  have  led  to  very  dif-  other  component  parts  gives  the  various 
ferent  opinions.  Ingenhouss  thinks  that  gradations  and  shades.  Saturation  with 
plants  exhale  oxygen  only  in  tbe  light  of  oxygen  gives  the  yellow  and  white  color, 
tbe  sun,  but  during  the  night  azote  and  But  if  a  plant  saturated  with  oxygen  ia 
carbonic  acid  gas.  According  to  Bene-  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  tbe  sub- 
bier,  healthy  plants  and  their  leaves  do  not  stance  of  the  light  unites  with  the  oxygen, 
exhale  any  air  whatever  during  the  night;  tbe  latter  escapes,  and  the  plant  reaasumes 
the  same  was  maintained  by  Spallanzani.  its  green  color.  For  the  rest,  tbe  color 
Ackermann,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  seems  to  have  its  seat  in  tbe  cellular  sub- 
that  plants,  like  animals,  must  continually  stance ;  the  epidermis,  however,  is  witb- 
inbaie  the  basis  of  vital  air  (oxygen),  and  out  color.  The  chemical  analysis  of 
exhale  carbonic  acid.  But  plants  exhale  plants  shows  that  all  vegetable  matter 
not  only  gaseous  matter;  fluids  are  evap-  consists  chiefly  of  hydrogen,  carbon  and 
orated  from  them,  the  amount  of  which  oxygen.  Their  different  proportions  pro- 
is  considerable.  It  is  asserted  that  a  tree  duce  the  variety  of  vegetable  substances. 
of  middling  size  evaporates  duly  about  Of  these  substances  chemistry  has  diatin- 
thirty  pounds  of  moisture. — As  to  the  odor  guished  gvm,fecvla  or  starch,  sugar,  giu- 
of  plants,  the  recent  progress  of  chemistry  ten,  albumen,  gelatin,  caoutchouc  or  Ihmati 
shows  that  the  basis  of  it  does  not  (as  rubber,  wax,  fired  oil,  volatile  oS,  camphor, 
might  have  been  supposed  of  so  fleeting,  resin,  gum-resin,  balsam,  extract,  tannin, 
diffusible,  almost  imponderable,  entirely  acids,  aroma,  the  bitter,  the  acrid  and  Vie 
invisible  a  substance,  affecting  only  the  ol-  narcotv;  principles,  and  lignum*  Jibrt.  Sev- 
fectory  nerves)  consist  of  a  gaseous  mat-  era)  of  these  substances  are  capable  of 
ter.  Fourcroy  showed  that  there  does  not  transformation  into  each  other.  Thus  the 
exist  a  separate  principle  of  scent.  This  tasteless  mucilage  passes  into  sugar  or 
property  is  as  essential  to  bodies  as  gravity,  acid.  These  changes  are  produced  by 
but  is  proportionate  to  their  volatility  :  tbe  heat,  moisture,  air,  alkalies,  which  change 
most  volatile  bodies  have  the  strongest  more  or  less  the  proportion  of  the  original 
odor. — The  Unit  of  plants  seems  to  de-  constituents.  The  formation,  therefore, 
pend  on  the  proportions  of  their  elemen-  of  the  various  substances  in  vegetables  is 
tary  ingredients,  and  on  the  degree  of  the  consequence  of  truly  chemical  opera- 
heat  to  which'  the  plant  is  exposed.  The  lions,  wbich  may  be  traced  from  the  germ 
rays  of  tbe  sun,  also,  have  a  powerful  in-  to  tbe  ripe  fruit.  To  determine  how  the 
fluence  on  it  Of  the  colon  of  plants  the  original  constituents  are  absorbed  by  light 
same  is  true  that  has  been  said  of  their  and  heat,  and  united  to  each  other  by  the 
scent.  Even  Aristotle  observed  that  plants  vegetable  organization  in  such  a  manner 
are  colored  by  the  sun.  Bay,  Bonnet,  that  they  produce  the  various  substances 
Senebier,  and  others,  made  various  exper-  of  which  plants  are  composed,  and  which 
iments  connected  with  this  point.  Sene-  again,  in  their  last  analysis,  are  resolved 
bier  found  that  wben  plants  were  put  in  a  into  those  original  constituents — this  is  the 
dark  place,  their  green  leaves  become  first  problem  of  vegetation,  Tbe  way  to  which 
yellow  on   the  surface  and  than  white ;  plants  grow,  i.  c.  in  which  the  nutritious 
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parts  paw  into  the  plants,  is  thus  suited: —  flowers  with  the  pollen.  Visiting  after- 
Water  and  carbon  resolve  themselves  into  wards  a  female  flower  with  the  same 
their  constituent  parts,  enter  into  Dew  view,  they  must  deposit  die  pollen  on 
unions,  and  thus  form  the  solid  portions  the  pistil.  In  some  oilier  plants,  where 
of  plants.  Hydrogen  separates  from  the  the  male  and  female  parts  in  perfect  flow- 
oxygen  in  order  to  unite  with  carbon,  and  en  are  placed  bobs  not  to  be  able  to  reach 
thus  oils,  resin  and  the  like,  are  formed.  -  each  other,  little  flies  are  attracted  by  the 
At  the  same  time,  oxygen  is  formed  from  honey,  but  immediately  upon  their  en- 
tlie  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  passes  trance  the  flower  closes,  and  thus  the 
off|  in  union  with  caloric,  as  oxygen  gas.  insects,  who  crawl  in  all  directions  to  find 
By  means  of  these  substances,  the  increase  a  way  of  escape,  are  forced  to  fructify  it. 
of  the  vegetable  fibres,  or  -  the  proper  Grasses  are  generally  fructified  by  the 
growth,  is  produced,  though  we  are  not  wind.  Linnteus  founded  hie  system  (sex- 
able  to  see  clearly  the  way  in  which  it  is  ual  system)  on  the  generating  organs  of 
effected.  As  to  the  fructification  of  plants,  plants.  (See  the  article  Bolany,  for  other 
the  same  general  theories  exist  as  in  re-  systems.)  He  divided  the  whole  vegetable 
gard  to  the  fructification  of  animals ;  i.  e.  world  into  twenty-four  classes.  The 
the  theory  of  evolution,  which  considers  twenty-throe  first  comprise  the  plants  with 
the  germ  of  all  creature  as  already  exist-  visible  blossoms,  the  phanerogamous.  Of 
jng,  and  only  wailing  for  the  process  these,  die  thirteen  first  receive  their  names 
which  is  to  call  them  into  life,  and  the  from  the  number  of  their  stamens,  or  male 
more  philosophical  theory  of  actual  gene-  organs  of  generation :  their  names  are,  1. 
ration  by  a  wonderful  cooperation  in  the  monandria,  with  one  stamen ;  '&.  diandria, 
two  sexes.  This  process  in  plants  lakes  with  two;  3.  (riondno,  with  three;  4. 
place  in  the  following  way,  very  similar  to  tetrandria,  with  four;  5.  padandria,  with 
that  in  the  case  of  animate  ; — Plants  have  five ;  6.  htxandria,  with  six ;  7.  heptandria, 
male  and  female  organs  of  generation,  with  seven;  S.  ortandria,  with  eight;  9. 
which  may  be  observed  by  the  naked  eye ;  enneandria,  with  nine ;  10.  decandna,  with 
yet  these  parts  are  generally  not  perina-  ten;  11.  dodetandria,  with  twelve  to  nine- 
nent,  as  in  the  case  of  animals,  but  change  teen;  12.  itotandria,  with  twenty;  VXpoly- 
after  fructification  has  taken  place.  The  andria,  with  more  than  twenty  stamens, 
pollen  or  farina  is  prepared  and  preserved  In  alt  these  classes,  the  orders,  or  first  di- 
nt certain  vessels  destined  for  this  purpose,  visions  of  classes,  are  determined  by  the 
called  anther*.  Its  finest  part  penetrates  number  of  female  parts  of  fructification; 
'  through  the  stigma,  an  opening  in  the  fe-  i.  e.  the  pistils ;  for  instance,  monogynia, 
malepart,throughtbepisiUtotheovary,and  with  one  pistil;  digynia,  with  two;  tri- 
fructifies  the  germs  or  ovules  lying  there,  gynia,  ttiragynio,  Sic.  Tbe  fourteenth 
With  most  plants  both  sexes  are  united  in  and  fifteenth  classes  are  determined  rather 
one  flower ;  with  a  few  they  ore  separated,  by  the  situation  of  the  filaments.  They 
The  former  are  csiledper/ect  flowers,  the  ore  called,  14.  didynamia,  in  whose  blos- 
iamr  male  or femali.  The  two  latter  either  soma  are  always  four  stamens,  of  which 
stand  on  one  stem  or  belong  to  different  two  are  longer  than  the  rest — hence  the 
plants.  With  the  (so  called)  perfect  flowers  name;  15.  Ulradynairtia,  in  whose  bloe- 
fruetifi cation  is  effected  most  easily ;  and  some  are  always  six  stamens,  of  which 
also,  where  the  same  stem  has  maleond  four  have  longer  filaments  tbon  the  others. 
female  blossoms,  no  particular  difficulty  Each  of  these  classes  contains  but  two 
exists ;  but  where  the  two  sexes  are  en-  orders.  Those  in  the  fourteenth  are  de- 
tirely  separated,  fructification  takes  place  terrained  by  the  circumstance  of  the  seed 
only  when  the  two  plants  of  different  lying  naked  in  the  calyx  {frymnoxpermia), 
sexes  stand  near  enough  for  the  pollen  of  or  Being  covered  {mgiotptrmia).  In  the 
the  male  plant  to  be  carried  to  the  female  fifteenth  class,  the  orders  are  determined 
by  ihe  wind  or  by  insects.  If  this  or  an  by  the  comparative  length  of  the  pod  or 
artificial  fructification  does  not  take  plaee,  silique,  the  first  being  termed  rilktdota, 
the  germ  either  foils  off,  or  it  forms  a  the  second  liliquosa.  In  the  ICth,  17th 
fruit,  which,  however,  is  incapable  of  and  18th  classes,  the  number  of  bundles 
germinating.  Wonderful,  indeed,  are  the  in  which  the  filaments  are  united,  deter- 
ineans  by  which  nature  effects  the  fi-ucti-  mines  tbe  class ;  16.  monadelphia  (one 
fication  of  these  plants !  Within  the  flower  brotherhood),  when  the  filaments  are  unit- 
of  the  plants  are  generally  glands,  which  ed  in  one  bundle ;  17.  duuUlphia  (two 
exude  a  honey,  by  which  insects  are  at-  brotherhoods),  when  they  are  united  in 
□acted;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  this,  they  two;  18.  pv!yadelphia[mauy  brotherhoods). 
must  powder  themselves   in  tbe   male  The  orders  in  these  classes  are  determin- 
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19.  Syngmaia  [grown  together),  or  com-  opposed  by  Scbelver  {Kritik  dtrLekrtvm 

pound  flowers.     Almost  All  the  flowers  din  GwchlaAltm  der  Pfiamrn  (Heideib, 

longing  to  this  class  consist  of  a  num-  *°'r'   --■'  "--•—•- j--    &-■•-■•-  r«.__i. 

r  of  small  flowers  united.  This  class 
haa  six  ordors: — (a.)  polygamia  aqaalit,  Utber  die  &txualitat  der  ij/iomen  (Brest., 
if  (he  compoLind  flower  consisw  of  perfect  1820),  whoso  view*  have  attracted  much 
flowers  ouly  ;  (a.)  poiygamia  luperflua,  attention.  They  start  from  the  principle 
when  in  one  compound  flower  there  are  that  the  animal  has  the  advantage  of  the 
fertile  female  flowers,  stylifbrous  as  well  plant  in  individuality,  both  in  the  general 
as  pcrfet  floncera  ;  (c)  polygamia  fruatra-  structure  and  in  that  of  the  various  porta, 
nea,  when  there  are  perfect  flowers,  and  and  that  the  individuality  which  is  the 
female  flowers,  but  the  former  only  fertile  most  prominent,  is  the  animal  generation; 
and  yielding  seed ;  (d.)  poiygamia  neca-  on  the  other  hand,  that  with  plants  the 
•arid,  in  which  the  reverse  takes  place,  similarity  in  the  general  structure,  as  well 
and  the  hermaphrodite  'flowers  have  uo  as  in  that  of  the  single  parts,  is  iiicompat- 
real  stigmas  ;  (t.)  poiygamia  gtgrtgala,  in  ible  with  diversity  of  sex,  and  that  there- 
whicb  there  are  two  seta  of  calyces,  the  fore  all  proofs  alleged  in  support  of  (he 
outer,  or  common  iuvolucrum,aiid  an  iu-  latter  must  undergo  a  reexamination, 
oer  or  included  calyx  containing  one  or  Henschel  undertook  this;  but  Treviranus, 
more  florets,  and  thus  producing  as  it  in  his  Die  Lehrt  com  GeschltchU  dtr 
were  a  doubly  compound  flower ;  [/.)  PJIanxen  (Brem,  JJ322),  has  contradicted 
monogatma  (an  order  now  abolished)  was  most  of  bia  statements.  Yet  the  famous 
so  named  because  it  had  uo  compound  K.  Sprengcl  adheres  fully  to  Heuscheft 
flowers,  20.  Gynandria,  of  which  the  views.  To  this  artificial  system  is  oppos- 
characteris,that  thestamensjOneormore,  ed  the  natural,  which  is  founded  on  the 
are  attached  to  the  pistil  or  style.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the  chief  organs, 
orders  ore  determined  by  the  number  of  because  plants  differ  from  each  other 
stamens,  and  are  denominated  monandria,  chiefly  in  this  way.  Oken  followed  this 
dumdria,  &c  31.  Monada  (one-boused  system  in  bis  Natural  History  for  Schools 
plants),  in  which  the  sexes  are  separate,  (Leipsic,  1*111.  And  such  an  one  only 
yet  or  one  stem.  The  orders  in  this  class  can  give  an  insight  into  the  great  and  bean- 
are  not  only  determined  by  the  number  tiful  order  of  this  vast  kingdom  of  nature. 
of  stamens,  but  there  are  also  rnonaatlpfUa,  — See  Decandolle's  Organography  Vigt- 
tyngeiutia  and  gynandria.  In  the  last  on  tale  (3  vols.,  (iO  engruv.).  As  a  convenient 
imperfect  pistil  exists  in  the  male  flowers,  manual,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  Nut- 
on  which  stand  the  stamens.  22.  Diacia  tail's  Introduction  to  Systematic  and  Phys- 
( two-  housed  plants),  with  entirely  separate  tological  Botany,  3d  edit,  Cambridge 
sexes,  i.  e.  in  which  one  plant  produces  {Mass.),  1830.  Respecting  vegetable  go- 
only  male,  the  other  only  female  flowers,  ography,  see  Schouw's  Dim.  de  Sed&us 
The  orders  are  as  iu  the  31st  class.  23.  Plantarum  origmariU  (1816);  his  Gmnd- 
Polijga^Haiauhsa  now  generally  abolished  x&gt  emer  AUg.  Pflanxengeagrapkie  (Co. 
and  incorporated  with  diac  ia) ;  plants  penhagen,  1823 ;  translatetf  from  the  Danish 
with  complete  and  incomplete  flowers  d is-  into  Herman,  Berlin,  1823) ;  Atlas  of  Vt- 
tributed  on  two  or  three  different  indi-  get.  Geography  (Berlin,  1834) ;  Alei- 
viduala  of  the  same  species.  The  three  audervon  Humboldt's  works;  particularly 
orders  of  this  class  are  called  vvmircia,  the  introduction  to  Bonplands  (q.  v.) 
ditxeia  and  triaria,  according  to  the  mix-  work,  Novo  Genera  at  Spuria  Planiaram, 
ture  on  one,  two  or  three  stems.  34  Cn/p-  by  K  u  nth. — Anatomy  of  Plants.  A  more 
toganua-  To  this  class  Liniue-us  refers  accurate  knowledge  of  the  organization 
air  plants  in  which  he  found  no  sexual  of  plants  has  been  obtained  chiefly  by  the 
parts;  but  in  many  they  have  been  since  zealous  and  patient  investigations  of  Ger- 
discovered,  and  even  in  those  in  which  man  and  French  naturalists,  as  Sprengel, 
they  are  not  yet  known,  they  certainly  Link,  Treviranus,  Mirfael,  Richard,  and 
are  not  wanting.  It  contains  lour  orders :  many  others.  A  short  view  of  the  orgon- 
— 1.  terns;  3.  mosses;  3.  sea-  weeds,  liver-  izauon  of^lants  must  suffice  for  our  pur- 
worts,  lichens;  and,  4.  fungi.  The  palms,  pose.  I.  General  Structure of  Plants.  The 
whose  sexual  parts  Linnieus  was  unable  primitive  form,  which  appears  in  the  ear- 
to  determine,  and  which  he  therefore  de-  liest  stage  even  of  the  lowest  plant,  is  the 
scribed  in  an  appendix,  are  at  present  globule,  which  we  may  observe  even  in 
distributed  among  the  other  classes.   Later  the  nourishing  juice,  which  exudes  front 
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the  Inner  bark  (Hber)  of  trees.     These  wound,  which  form  the  skies  of  cylin- 

glcbules,    becoming  connected,   form    a  drical   canals.      This  formation  appears, 

texture  of  cellules,  which  is   universally  from  the  ferns  upward,  in  the  moo?  perfect 

diffused    through    the  vegetable    world,  plants,  surrounded  by  the  Teasels  in  bun- 

The  sides  of  these  cells  are  entire,  without  dies  and  single.    In  the  trunk  of  common 

any  apertures,  go  that  one   cell   has  no  trees,  it  generally  forms  die  alburnum  and 

communication  with  the  others;  but  the  the  wood.     With  the  palms,  the  grasses, 

juices  contained  in  them  perspire  organi-  &c,  the  spiral  bundles  are  distributed  in 

caliy  in  the  name-  way  u  those  in  the  ani-  the  cellular  texture.      The  spiral   cnnals 

mal  body.    In  those  cases  in  which  die  pass  through  ell  parti.    Through  the  leaf' 

globules  do  not  much  each  other  on  all  stalk  they  penetrate  with  the  Teasels  that 

aides,  they  leave  interstices,  which  serve  convey  the  juices  into  the  nerves  of  the 

bb  passages  for  the  juices,  particularly  in  leaves,  through  the  flown  stalk  into  the 

trees  with   aeicular  leaves.     Yet  these  corolla*,  into  the  filaments,  the  ovaries,  the 

passages  are  very  often  wanting  in   the  pistils,  even   into  the  seeds.     As  long  as 

cellular   texture,  because  the  little  glob-  they  remain  original,  they  have  no  wall, 

tiles  which  form  the  latter  are  attracted  but  that  which  is  farmed  by  those  winding 

so  uniformly,  that  regular  spaces  are  pro-  fibres.    But  they  are  not  always  found  in 

ducod,  the  sides    of  which  are   perfect  this  original  form.     They  appear  often  as 

squares,   pentagons    or  hexagons.      The  annular  vessels,  often  as  stair-shaped,  or  as 

cellular  texture  serves  for  the  preservation  perforated  vessels,  &c    At  length  there 

and  preparation  of  the  juices.     Hence  it  is  are  transitions  from  them  to  the  cellular 

generally  filled  with  mucilaginous,  sac-  form,  particularly  in  the  trees  with  aek- 

charine,  oily  or  resinous  substances.    The  ular  leaves.      Here  appear  oblong  cells 

cellular  texture,  in  the  more  perfect  plants,  perforated  with    regular  holes  provided 

has  a  remarkable  connexion,  with  the  air.  with  margins ;  nay,  m  the  yew  we  even 


r Tom  me  lema  upward,  u  neeofnea  more  una  ceus  witn  atvunoae  winding  spirally, 

regular  towards  the  surface  of  the  plant,  which  probably  take  the  plane  a{  the  spiral 

and  full  of  spaces,  which  are  filled  with  canals  not  existing  here.    The  function 

air,  received   through   apertures  of  a  pe-  of  this  third  original  formation  seems  to 

cufiar  organization.    These  apertures  are  be  the  preparation  and  conducting  of  the 

found  mostly  -where    a    green   surface  gases,  the  moisture,  &c^  which  proceed 

covers  tho  plant,  most  frequently,  ho wev-  from  the  juices  of  tbo  plants.  II.  Particular 

er,  on   the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves.  Structure  of  Iht  imgk  Parti  of  Plant*.  The 

They  are  more  or  lees  oval,  generally  stir-  rooL  The  surface  even  of  the  firmest  roots 

rounded  by  a  glanduloua  ring,  and  have,  is  surrounded  with  fine  hairs,  and  the 

sometimes,- below  them,  small  folds, which  points  axe  covered  with  a  spongy  cap,  by 

keep  them  open.    They  may  bo  consider-  which  and  the  hairs  the  absorption  of  tho 

ed  as  destined  to  inhale  and  to  exhale,  bflt  moisture  in  the  ground  is  carried  on.    A 

merely  gases,  not  watery  liquids.   The  sec-  bundle  of  tubes  passes  through  the  centre 

end  original  formation  is  the  rectilinear,  of  the  root.in  which  there  is  no  pith.  The 

b  properly,  tubular  struc-  stem  consists  in    woody  dicotyledonous 


lure.    Pov 


fibres  are  real  tubes  filled  with  juice,  but  the  wood  and  the  pith.' 

not  continuous,   but  here  and  there  ter-  posed  of  four  parts,  1.  a  dry,  leathery, 

mutating  in  a  point,  e.  g.  in  the  liber  of  tough  membrane,  the  cuticle  ;  2.  a  cellu- 

trees,  also  in  the  alburnum  and  in  the  (so  Uu-tayer  adhering  to  the  cuticle,  and  called 

called)  nerves  and  ribs  of  leave*.    Their  the  cellular    initgyment ;   3.  a  vascular 

first  beginnings  appear  already  in  the  mu-  layer :  and,  4.  «  whitish  layer,  apparently 

cilaginous  nourishing  juke,  where  they  of  a  fibrous  texture,  the  inner  hark,  which 

have  the  form  of  needles,  and  crystallize  is  of  a  more  complicated  structure  than 

as  it  were  in  bundles.    These  tubes  have  the  other  layers.    The  wood  is  at  first 

the  softest  skin  and  the  smallest  diameter  soft  and  vascular,  and  is  then  called  oftto- 

among  all  the   original  formations  ;  yet  nam;  but  it  afterwardu  becomes  hard,  tmd 

they  are  extremely  extensible  and  tough,  in  some  trees  is  of  a  density  almost  ep- 

Tbey  form  what  is  spun  as  flax,  and  what  proaching  that  of  metal.  It  is  composed  of 

is  obtained  for  useful  purposes  from  hemp,  concentric  and  divergent  layers,  the  former 

train    the    paper-mulberry,  &C      Their  cc^asisting  of  lortgh^towl  fibres  and  of  ves- 

cfaief  purpose  seems  to  be  the  conducting  seta  of  various  kinds,  the  latter  of  flattened 

oCtheascendingjuices.  The  third  original  masses  of  cellular  substance,  which  cross  - 

formation  at  called  the  antral  form,  because  the  concentric  layers.      The  individual 

it  consists  primitively  of  fibres  spirally  cells  are  narrow  and  horizontal  in  their 
15»       ■ 
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174  PLANT— PLANTAIN  TREE. 

Iengtb,-and  extend  in  aeries  from  the  cen-  leaves  of  .the  corollas,  and  no  trace  of  aper- 

tre  to  the  circumference  of  the  wood,  bo  tures  is  to  be  discovered.    The  filaments  " 

foun  nearly  right  angles  with  the  have  a  similar  construction;  but  thean- 

t  of  the  '  "  .■-     -  - 


tubes  of  the  concentric  layers.  Various  there  differ  in  construction  from  all  the 
opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  other  parts.  Entirely  cellular,  they  con- 
trie  origin  of  the  wood  or  alburnum.  Mr.  tain,  from  ,tbe  beginning,  a  number  of 
Knight  has  proved  that  the  alburnum  is  bodies  peculiarly  formed,  called  pollen. 
formed  from  the  secretion  deposited  by  The  surface  of  the  female  stigma  h  cov- 
the  vessels  of  the  lilier.  Wood,  while  in  ered  with  the  finest  hairs,  which,  without 
the  state  of  alburnum,  is  endowed  with  a  visible  aperture,  receive  the  fructifying 
nearly  as  much  irritability  as  the  liber,  and  moss,  in  the  same  organic  way  an  the  bairs 


performs  functions  of  great  importance  in  of  the  root  receive  the  moisture  of  the 
the  vegetable  system  ;  out  when  it  is  hard-  earth.  The  ovary  contains,  before  """ 
eued,  these  functions  cease,  and  in  time    fructification,  merely  little  Madders,  fl- 


it loses  in)  vitality,  not  unfreauently  de-  with    the   nourishing  juice, 

cayingin  the  centre  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  fructification,  the  future  plant  snows  itself 

which  often,  however,  put  out  new  shoots,  first  in  a  little  point  which  floats  in  that 

as  if  no  such  decay  existed.     To  carry  on,  juice.    Nourished   by  the  latter,  the   tittle 

therefore,  the   functions  of  the  wood,  a  plant  either  swelb  and  de  velopes  its  parts, 

new  circle  is  annually   formed   over  the  tbe  cotyledones  particularly  becoming  vas- 

old.  Thehardneasof  these  zones  increases  ible  ;  or,  if  the  juice  is  not  entirely  used 

with  the  age  of  the  tree,  those  in  the  cen-  up,  it  coagulates  to  a  body  like  albumen, 

tie  being  most  dense.     In   the   centre  of  and  the  plant  remains  in  the  case  of  tbe  (so 

the   wood  is    the  pith,  enclosed    by  the  called!   monocofyUdona,     undeveloped.— 

medullary  sheath.     Tbe  pith  or  medulla  (Fortnepressiogof  plants,  see /feroartMn.) 

in  the  succulent  state  of  a  stem  or  twig,  is  Plawtaoenet,  Fahilt  of.   (See  Gnat 

turgid  with  aqueous  fluid,  but,  before  the  Britain,  History  of.) 


wood  is  perfected, it  becomes  dry  and  spon-  Plantain  [piantago  major) ;  an  insignifi- 
gy,  except  near  the  terminal  bud,  or  where  cant  and  common  weed,  introduced  here 
branches  are  given  off,  in  which  places  it    from  the  esetern  continent,  and  which  so 


longretainsitsmoisture.  In  the  majority  of  closely  accompanies  the  steps  of  civilized 

woodydicotyledons  it  is  longitudinally  en-  man  as  to  have  received  from  some  of  our 

tire.    The  color  of  the  pith  in  the  succulent  Indian  tribes  the  name  of  the  taUfe  man'* 

shoot,  or  the  young  plant,  is  green,  which,  /oof.     The  leaves  are  all  radical,  oval  and 

as  the  cells  empty,  changes  to  white ;  but  petiolaie,  and  from   amongst  them  arise 

to  this  there  are  some  exceptions.     In  the  several  long  cylindrical  spikes  of  greenish 

greater  number  of  plants  no  vessels  are  inconspicuous  flowers. 

perceptible  in  the  pith.     Little  is  known  Plantain  Tbee.    By  the  English  this 

as  yet  with  certainty  concerning  its  func-  name  is  frequently  applied  to  a  species  of 

boos.     The  majority  of  leaves  are  com-  banana  [muta  paraditiaca)  now  cuhivnt- 

posed  of  three  distinct  parts,  one  firm,  and  ed  in  all  tropical  climates.    Tbe  stem  of 

apparently  ligueoua,consiituting  the  frame-  this  plant  is  soft,  herbaceous,   fifteen   or 

worfcor  skeleton  of  the  leaf;  another,  sue-  twenty  feet  high,  with  leaves  often  mora 

culent  and  pulpy,  fills  up  the  intermediate  than  six  feet  long,  and  nearly  two  broad, 

spaces;  and  a  third,  thin  and   expanded,  Tbe  spike  of  flowers  i*  nearly  four  feet 

encloses  the  other  two,  and  forms  thecov-  long,  and  nodding.    The  fruit,  which  sue- 

ertng  for  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf.     The  ceeds  the  fertile  flowers  on  the  lower  part 

first  of  these  parts  is  vascular,  the  second  of  the  spike,  is  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 

cellular,  and  the  third  a  transparent  cutic-  and  above  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  first 


ular  pellicle.  The  cellular  substance  be-  green,  but  when  ripe,  of  a  pale-yellow 
comes  more  compact  towards  the  upper  color,  and  has  a  luscious,  sweet  pulp.  It 
surface,  and  is  here  generally  covered  by  a    is  one  of  the  meet  useful  fruits  in   the 


sort  of  varnish.   Towards  tbe  lower  surface  vegetable  creation,  and,  a 

it  becomes  looser,  and  receives  those  aper-  plants  are  in  bearing  most  of  the  year, 

tures   which   permit  the  entrance  of  air.  forma  the  entire  sustenance  of  many  of 

In  flowers  the  calyx  is  generally  of  the  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates.  Whoa 

BBraeconetructionwith  the  leaves;  but  the  used  as  bread,  it  is  roasted  or  boiled  when 

corolla  consists  of  the  most  delicate  eel-  just  full  grown  ;  and  when  ripe,  it  is  made 

lular  substance,  whose  inner  surface  rises  into  tarts,  sliced,  and  fried  with  butter,  or 

in  the  most  delicate  prominences.     Tbe  dried  and    preserved    as    a    sweetmeat. 

spiral  canals  of  a  very  small  diameter  pass  Three  dozen  plantains  are  esteemed  suf- 

amgiy   through  the    lower   part   of  tbe  ficient  to  serve  one  man  for  a  week,  ha> 
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Head  or  bread,  and  will  rapport  him  much  much  in  it :  the  Indian  was  most  estecm- 
better.  «d.  (c)  Basalt,  id]  Granite.  Only  the 
Pj.am-ek  or  Pari*.  (See  Chjjsawa,)  Egyptians  worked  in  this;. their  statues 
Plastic,  in  the  English  language  used  arid  obelisks  are  generally  of  granite  and 
aa  an  adjective  only  (from  the  Greek  *Xw-  aienite.  There  are  two  none  of  the  granite, 
™ti  from  >X.»rw,  I  form  or  shape) ;  but  in  a  red  and  a  bluish  sort,  (e)  Porphyry,  of 
some  other  languages  a  word  exists,  to  which  there  are  also  two  Boris,  one  red,  the 
which,  in  English,  plastics  would  corre-  other  greeuiah,  with  golden  spots.  This,  the 
apond  (Greek  *A»™>j).  The  term  is  of  hardest  of  oil  stones,  was  yet  frequently 
much  importance  in  the  theory  of  the  arts  wrought  by  the  ancients  iAtoatatuoMs  well 
and  in  criticism.  With  the  Greeks,  Ger-  as  vases,  (f)  Egyptian  lime-stone,  sofland 
mans,  Sic,  it  comprises  the  whole  art  of  white,or  dark,  green.  7.  Glass,  the  invention 
shaping  figures  from  hard  or  soft  masses,  of  which  is  very  old.  The  ancients  made 
Three  species  are  distinguished  : — 1.  the  ofglassnotonly  many  utensils  ford  omestie 
art  of  shaping  forms  from  soft  masses,  as  purpose*,  but  also  urns  of  the  dead,  and 
clay,  wax,  gypsum,  wheat-flour — the  art  great  drinking  vessels,  ornamented  with 
ptastita  proper,  according  to  the  original  raised  work,  or  cut.  Obsidian  must  be 
meaning  of  ■*•*«• .-  it  precedes  sculpture ;  mentioned  here,  a  kind  of  mountain-crys- 
2.  sculpture)  or  the  art  of  making  statues  tal,  discovered  by  a  certain  Obsidius.  (See 
of  harder  masses  (e.  g.  marble,  alabaster,  Ptlchtione.)  8.  Murrhinum.  (See  Mvr- 
aandstone) — the  art  staiuaria ;  3.  the  sculp-  rkinc  Vases.)  It  is  probable  that  it  was  a 
turn  of  the  ancients,  comprising  works  cut  kind  of  Chinese  steatite.  9.  Metal,  (it)  Gold, 
in  wood  and  ivory.  The  materials  which  partly  employed  for  entire  statues,  partly 
toe  ancient  artists  used  chiefly  were,  1.  lor  the  covering  of  ivory  statues,  (6)  Sil- 
clay.  Dibutades  of  Sicyon  invented  ver.  (c)  Bronze.  This  metal  was  very 
among  the  Greeks  figures  of  clay.  There  much  uaed ;  the  best  ore  for  preparing 
are  very  ancient  figures  of  this  kind,  of  it  was  -obtained  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
Greek' and  Egyptian  origin.  &  Gypsum,  islands  of  Deles  and  j£gina;atalater  pa- 
used for  stucco-work,  and  still  found  in  riod,  the  Corinthian  became  the  most  pop- 
antique  buildings.  The  art  of  casting  in  ular.  The  most  common  mixture  was 
Epsum  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks  till  124  pans  tin  to  100  copper.  Metals  were 
e.  Lysjstratus,  brother  to  Lyeippus,  at  first  wrought  with  the  hammer ;  at  a> 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  in-  later  period  they  were  cast.  At  first,  fig- 
Tented  it.  Mengs,  among  the  moderns,  ures  were  cast  in  several  pieces,  which 
baa  devoted  great  attention  to  this  art.  In  were  united  by  swallow-tails,  so  called, 
Dresden  and  Madrid  are  collections  of  his  shaped  thus,  x.;  at  length,  the  art  of  cost- 
easts,  taken  from  the  finest  works  of  the  ing  whole  figures  was  invented,  but  it  af- 
plastic  art  in  Italy.  (See  Matgs.)  3.  Wax.  terwarda  went  out  of  use ;  and  it  was  not 
The  same  Lysietratus  invented  the  art  of  till  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  Italians 
casting  figures  of  wax.  The  Roman  im-  began  again  to  cast  large  bronze  figures, 
ages  were  formed  of  wax,  and  numberteae  The  first  large  statue  cast  in  Italy  was  that 
figures,  parts  of  bodies,  dec,  are  made  of  of  pope  Paul  HI  by  Guglielmo  della  Por- 
itat  present  in  Catholic  countries,  asofleri  te.  In  1699,  the  first  great  work  in  bronze 
inga  to  be  presented  to  saints.  4.  Wood,  wss  cast  in  Paris.  The  first  of  all  the  fig- 
The  Greeks  made  many  works  of  wood,  ures  cast  in  bronze  is  ascribed  by  the 
from  the  earliest  times  Id  the  most  flour-  Greeks  to  Rhcacua  Snd  Theodores  of  Sa- 
isfaing  period  of  art  Wooden  statues  tnoa.  ((f)  Iron,  which  was  the  last  uaed 
were  erected  to  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  for  plastic  purposes.  Glaucus  discovered 
games.  5.  Ivory.  The  use  of  this  mate-  the  art  of  casting  iron ;  at  Delphi  were 
rial  for  plastic  works  is  also  very  old,  and  consecrated  offerings  mode  by  him.  Nev- 
tbe  Greeks  continued  to  use  it  mucb  in  er  was  the  art  of  casting  in  iron  carried  to 
the  times  of  their  highest  perfection.  The  greater  perfection  than  in  our  times,  par- 
naked  parte  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  and  Ocularly  at  Berlin.  (See  Sculpture.) — 
Minerva,  in  the  Parthenon,  were  of  ivory.  Plastic,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  signifying 
6.  Stone,  (a)  Marble.  Among  tbe  an-  that  which  is  filto  be  represented  in  forms, 
dents,  tbe  Pemelican  and  Parian  marbles  or  is  well  represented  in  forme,  in  opposed 
were  the  most  celebrated.  Under  Vespa-  to  picturesque  in  its  widest  sense,  signify- 
nan  were  discovered  the  Lunensian  quar-  ing  that  which  is  fit  to  be  represented,  or 
ries,  at  present  called  Carrara  quarries,  is  well  represented  in  painting.  Intimate- 
the  marble  of  which  is  whiter  than  the  ly  connected  with  the  general  difference 
Greek.  The  Vatican  Apollo  is  made  of  between  the  spirit  of  ancient  and  that  of 
it.     (fi)  Alabaster.    Tim  Etrurians  worked  modem  art,  to  which   we  hare  already 
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often  slluded,  is  the  circumstance  that  the  view  closely  allies  itself  to  the  spirit  which 
Greeks  had  a  much  greater  disposition  to  pervades  the  sculpture  of  his  country. — 
express  their  ideas  in  forms  than  in  pic-  Flattie  is  also  used  in  praise  of  modem 
lures,  so  far  as  the  fine  ana  are  made  use  poems  or  historical  writing,  if  they  are  so 
of  for  the  expression  of  ideas.  They  ac-  well  executed  that  they  represent  charac- 
cordiugiy  carried  the  arts  which  speak  teraor  actions  as  expressively  as  a  sculp- 
through  the  form  to  the  highest  pertec-  tor  would  do  by  a  fine  statue, 
lion ;  i.  e.  the  plastic  arts.  The  religion  Pi jti,  Rio  di  la  (that  is,  river  of  ril- 
anii  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  Greek  eer);  a  large  river  of  South  America, 
led  him  to  view  this  life  as  the  most  im-  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic  ooean  he- 
portantpart  of  his  existence,  and  the  per-  tween  latitude  34°  55*  and  36°  21'  9.  It  is 
lection  of  this  life  as  the  chief  perfection  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Parana  and 
to  which  he  could  aspire ;  whilst  the  mod-  Uruguay.  The  former  rises  in  Brazil,  and 
era,  or  Christian,  considers  every  thins;  receives  the  Paraguay  corning  from  the 
wUh  reference  to  a  future  life,  to  which  be  same  country,  after  which  it  unites  with 
aspires.  The  chief  aim  of  the  latter,  in  the  Uruguay,  also  coming  from  Brazil,  at 
the  fine  arts,  therefore,  is  the  expression  of  about  175  miles  from  the  ocean.  At  this 
lug  feeling.  He  makes  the  forms  and  point,  the  Plata  is  thirty  mike  wide;  at  its 
a  which  be  finds  on  the  earth  express  mouth,  about  100  miles.  The  Paraguay 
nts  views  of  a  more  perfect  and  purer  rises  in  latitude  13°  301  &,  and  receives  the 
world  for  which  he  longs  (and  colors  and  large  riven  Pilcouiayo  and  Vermejo  from 
K  ready  means  of  so  do-  the  west.  The  whole  length  of  the  Pla- 
Greek  embodies  all  hie  *  *  -••■•■■  ■■  -<  — 
ideas  in  forms  to  which  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  give  an  expression  superior  in  basin  which  it  drains  extends  from  1st.  13° 
kind  to  the  terrestrial,  like  the  Christian,  to  38°  S.,  and  from  Ion.  51°  to  74°  W.,  and 
but  merely  idealizes  them,  i.  e.  developed  is  therefore  about  ISOOmiles  from  north  to 
their  excellences  so  ub  to  give  them  what  south,  by  1500  from  east  to  west.  Except- 
would  be  terrestrial  perfection.  On  the  ing  the  Amazon,  it  has  the  largest  volume 
whole,  we  may  say  the  ancients  strove  of  water  of  any  river  in  the  world.  The 
much  more  to  represent  the  beautiful  for  navigation  of  the  Paraguay  is  difficult  on 
its  own  sake,  whilst  with  the  moderns  it  is  account  of  the  shook  and  falls.  The  Pa- 
made  subsidiary  to  the  expression  of  feel-  rana  is  deeper  than  the  Plata,  and  is  rail- 
ing. Hence  the  necessary  consequence  dered  dangerous  by  its  numerous  sand- 
that,  wherever  it  was  admissible,  the  banks.  The  ports  on  the  Plata  are  Moo- 
Greeks  represented  naked  human  beauty,  tevideo  and  Buenos  Ayree.  It  was  first 
the  most  perfect  in  creation ;  and  to  such  discovered  by  Solis,  who  gave  it  the  name 
a  degree  did  that  gifted  and  finely  organ-  of  La  Plata,  but  from  whom  it  was  often 
i7,ed  people  develope  thelrscnso  of  beauty  also  called  the  rntr  of  Salts.  Sebastian 
and  the  power  of  embodying  it  in  forma,  Cabot,  then  in  the  service  of  Spain,  visit- 
that  they  bare  ever  since  remained  the  ed  the  river  a  few  yenra  afterwards  (152<j), 
models  of  successive  ages.  So  greet  and  and  penetrated  to  the  Paraguay, 
general,  indeed,  was  the  sense  for  plastic  Plata,  United  Pxovmces  ox  the 
beauty  with  the  Greeks,  that  it  influenced  [Provincial  Vmdat  del  Rio  tie  la  Plata, 
most  of  the  other  branches  of  art,  as  or  ReptMica  Argentina) ;  a  republic  of 
painting,  which  has  with  the  Greeks  a  <le-  South  America,  consisting  of  a  part  of  the 
ridedly  plastic  character;  and  Schlegel  is  former  Spanish  vice-royalty  of  the  Rio  da 
quite  correct  when  he  says  that,  in  order  la  Plata,  or  Buenos  Ayree.  The  republic 
to  understand  perfectly  well  the  tragedy  of  Bolivia,  the  state  of  Paraguay,  and  the 
of  the  Greeks,  it  is  necessary  to  be  thor-  republic  of  the  Bands.  Oriental,  which 
oughly  acquainted  with  then-  plastic  art,  were  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
because  the  mind  of  the  Greek  has,  inev-  viceroyalty,  now  form  independent  states. 
ory  thing  connected  with  the  beautiful,  un  The  United  Provinces  are  bounded  on 
eminently  plastic  turn;  and  the  poet  does  the  north  by  Bolivia;  on  the  east  hy  Pare- 
not  develope  before  our  eyes  great  and  guay,  from  which  they  are  separated  by 
peculiar  characters  by  a  series  of  events  the  river  Paraguay,  the  Bands  Oriental 
and  actions,  nor  does  he  present  views  (which  the  Uruguay  separates  from  them), 
which  are  the  consequence  of  connecting  and  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  south  by  Patago- 
all  our  present  existence  with  another  nia ;  and  went  by  Chile  and  the  Pacific 
worirl ;  but  he  conceives  the  existing  world  ocean.  The  extreme  length,  from  let.  20° 
idealized,  perfected  by  its  own  laws,  and,  to  40°  Iff  S.,  is  about  1400  miles ;  the 
if  he  composes  for  representation,  this  breadth  varies  from  500  to  800  miles. 
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Tlie  vicoroynlty  extended  over  on  area  the  government  under  Cisneroe,  the  new 
of  about  1,500,000  miles;  Uie  Argentine  Spanish  viceroy;  the  latter,  however,  was 
republic  comprises  about  two  thirds  of  deposed  by  the  junta,  ou  account  of  hie 
tbis  surface,  with  a  population  estimated  attempts  to  revive  the  old  Spanish  policy, 
ax  2,000,000,  <>r  which  600,000  are  Span-  and  sent  borne.  The  junta  took  upon 
bb  Creoles,  600,000  mestizoes,  800,000  In-  itself  the  administration,  in  the  name  of 
dians,  and  25,000  negroes.  This  pan  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Chile  followed  this  ex* 
the  country  was  first  discovered  by  Juan  ample,  and  sent  troops  to  the  assistance 
Diaz  de  Sob's,  in  1517,  and  was  further  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  insurgents  like- 
explored  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  then  in  the  wise  took  possession  of  Upper  Peru,  where 
service  of  Spain,  in  1526.  In  1553,  the  an  insurrection  had  already  broken  out  at 
firet  Spanish  colony  was  founded  here  by  La  Paz,  Aug.  16,1809.  Lmiers,  who 'was 
don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  who  built  Buenos  supported  by  some  of  (be  internal  prov- 
Ayres.  The  government  was  at  first  incea,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
dependent  upon  that  of  Peru,  and,  in  con-  against  Buenos  Ayrea ;  he  waa  deserted 
sequence  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  ita  by  bia  troops,  and,  having  been  made 
commerce,  had  no  other  communication  prisoner  with  Borne  of  hie  adherents,  was 
with  other  parte  of  the  world  titan  by  the  shot.  The  otber  provinces  joined  Buenos 
annual  fleet  from  Spain.  But  as  the  pop-  Ayrea,  and  the  Creoles  were  every  where 
ulation  multiplied,  and  the  agricultural  victorious.  In  1811,  the  junta  waa  die- 
produce  increased,  some  relaxations  in  the  solved,  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of 
monopoly  system  took  place,  and  finally,  its  president ;  and  a  congress,  assembled 
to^mt  a  stop  to  tie  smuggling,  which  bad  at  Buenos  Ayres,  vested  the  execulivo 
been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  register  power  in  the  hands  of  a  triumvirate ;  but 
ships  were  allowed  to  sail,  under  a  license  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  anna  in  Peru 
from  the  council  of  die  Indies,  at  any  led  the  congress,  in  1614,  to  name  Poza- 
tJQie.  The  annual  flotilla  soiled  for  the  das  supreme  director  of  the  republic,  with 
lust  time  in  1748;  in  1774,  a  free  trade  a  council  of  seven;  and  the  government 
was  allowed  between  several  of  the  Amor-  thus  acquired  more  unity  and  vigor, 
icon  ports,  and,  in  1778,  several  Spanish  Monte  Video  was  yet  occupied  by  a 
ports  were  allowed  an  open  trade  to  line-  Spanish  gsrrison,  but  was  soon,  after 
hob  Ayres.  In  the  same  year,  the  vice-  taken  by  the  Buenos  Ayrean  forces;  Ar- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayrea  was  constituted,  tigss,  the  commander  in  the  Bands  Ori- 
aiid,  as  it  included  the  rich  provinces  of  entnl,  then  declared  himself  independent, 
Upper  Peru,  became  not  only  important  defeated  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  and 
as  an  agricultural  colony,  but  for  its  vnlu-  took  possession  of  Monte  Video,  which, 
able  mines.  The  commerce  continued  to  in  1817,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Brazilian 
increase  in  value  until  the  war  between  force.  (See  Artigai,  and  Banda  Oriental.) 
England  and  Spain  (1797),  after  which  it  At  the  same  time,  Paraguay,  under  doctor 
never  revived,  and  has  been  entirely  anni-  Francis,  declared  itself  independent.  (Sea 
In  la  led  by  the  recent  events.  In  1806  and  Francia,  and  Paraguay.)  In  1816,  a  new 
1807,  the  inhabitants,  having  victoriously  congress  met  at  Tucuman,  which  named 
repelled  the  attacks  of  the  English,  under  Poeyrredon  director  of  the  republic,  on 
generals  Bereefbrd  and  Whitelocke,  leam-  July  19, declared  thecountrieson  the  Pla- 
ed  to  know  their  own  strength,  and,  in  la  independent,  and,  having  transferred 
1810,  the  nrst  insurrection  against  the  its  sessions  to  Buenos  Ayres,  issued  a 
mother  country  broke  out  at  Buenos  declaration  (Manifislaciim  hittarka  ype- 
Ayrea.  In  none  of  the  Spanish  colonies  litica  de  la  RevolueUm  de  la  America,  Oct 
were  then-  so  few  blacks ;  none  had  been  35),  containing  a  list  of  twenty-eight 
so  much  neglected  by  the  mother  country ;  grievances.  The  republic  now  assumed 
hence  in  none  were  shown  a  greater  una-  the  title  of  United  Provinces  of  South 
"'""ty  ?*,  P"T>09e,  and  firmness  in  resist-  America,  and,  Dec.  3,  1817,  proclaimed  a 
aiice.  j.  lie  inhabitants  of  tide  colony  rrgtamtnto  provxiorio  as  preliminary  to  a 
wore,   also,   superior  to  most  of  the  colo-  constitution.      The   congress,   chosen  in 


:    CTiltivation  and   character.     Li-  compliance     with    the    reriameiuo,    was 

I    ™*    a    '■'■eoch  officer    who   had   con-  opened  in  February,  1819,  and,  on  the 

BririS?  -£?    B,u«*Bful  reawtance  to  the  25th  of  May,  the  new  constitution  waa 

of  .h^'fiT***  declared  viceroy,  in  the  place  published.     It  was  on  tha  model  of  that 

vorerii i  »K  P*uiia>  governor.     But  ns  he  fa-  of  the   U.  States,  and  secured   personal. 


vored  tha  e 


was  soon   ^w"* °f  JaBePn    Napoleon,  he    freedom    and   equality,    bberty  t.    ._.. 
the  urovin  tterdePOsed,  and  the  junta  of    science  and  of  the  press,  and  the  right 
J™«™aee  of  Bueooa  Ayrcs  managed    of  suffrage.  Pueyrredon,  who  declined  ra- 
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election  to  the  place  of  supreme  director,  the   Bands  Oriental,     Garcia,  who   was 

was  succeeded   in   that  post  by  general  aent  by  Riralavta  to  negotiate  a  peace, 

Rondeau.     The  country  Btiil  continued  in  having  ceded  the  Band  a  Oriental  to  (be 

a  disturbed  state,  and,  in  1830,  colonel  emperor,  the  president  was  induced,  by 

Rodriguez   was   placed    at   the    head  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  this  step, 

affairs  by  the  federalists.     The  nomination  to  resign.     Tbe  successes  of  tbe  Argen- 

of  Rivadavio,  who  had  previously  been  tine-arms  led  to  articles  of  agreement 

plenipotentiary  pa  Paris  and  London,  to  with  Brazil  (August,  1828),  by  which  it 

the  place  of  secretary  of  state  in  182],  was  stipulated  that  the  Brazilians  should 

contributed  to  restore  urder ;  the  province  evacuate   the  disputed   province,   which 

of  Buenos  Ayrea  yielded  its  claims  to  su-  was  declared  an  independent  state.     (See 

periority  over  the  other  provinces,  which  Montr  Vidro.)     On  the  resignation  of  Ri- 

establiahed    separate   provincial    govern-  vadavia,  congress  dissolved,  each  of  the 

meats,    and    sent  deputies  to  a  general  provinces  again'  became  independent,  and 

congress  st  Buenos  Ayrea,  Hay  1,  1822,  colonel  Dorrefro  was  chosen  governor  of 

The  treaties  of  peace   and  amity,  con-  the  province  ol  Buenos  Ayres.     The  new 

eluded  with  Santa  Ft,  Entre  Bios  and  governor  was  expelled  from  the  city  in 

Corrientea,  restored   peace,  and   general  December  of  the  same  year,  by  general 

amnesty  established  domestic  tranquillity.  Lavalle,  the  head  of  the  Unitarios,  who 

Tbe  confederacy  now   consisted  of  the  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  govern- 
nine  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Tucu-  '  or,  and,  having  made  Dorrego  prisoner, 

man,  Cordova,  Salts,  Cujo,  Potoei,  Co-  caused  him  to  be  shot  on  the  spot 


chaliamba,  La  Paz  and  Puna.  The  vigi-  civil  war  of  tbe  most  bloody  description 
lent  and  prudent  policy  of  Rivadavia,  ensued,  and,  in  August,  1829,  general  La- 
who  was  also  at  the  head  of  the  depart-    valle  found  himself  compelled  to  reaj 


__  it  of  foreign  affaire,  changed  the  con-  He  was  succeeded  by  general  Viamont, 
diuon  of  the  country.  Tbe  revenue  of  wbo  was  at  tbe  head  of  the  federal  party, 
1U23  exceeded  the  expenditures;  thecus-  who,  in  turn,  gave  way  to  general  Roams 
tmns,  in  particular,  were  much  increased  in  December  of  the  same  year. — See 
by  the  commercial  prosperity.  In  1823,  Funes,  Miliaria  civil  del  Paraguay,  Bae- 
the  congress  of  the  0.  States,  considering  nu  Jh/rtt  y  Ttatoum  (Buenos  Ayres, 
—  "  ■■--"-    '825);    Niiiies,    Historieal,  political   anil 

Mutual  Atanat  of  Ike  Uxded  Province* 
f  lex  Plata  (translated  from  the  Spanish, 


pendente  in  1816 ;  and  that,  after  various  Plata  (2  vols,  London,   1826);   Haighs, 

intestine  commotions  and   external   col-  Skctcha  in  Peru,  ChScand  Buenos  Jhfra 

Lsions,  those  provinces  bad  attained  do-  (London,  1831) ;  Miller's  Memoir*  (2  vols, 

mestic  tranquillity, and  a  good  understand-  London,    182c1);    the    American   Jhauud 

ing- with  all  their  neighbors,  and  actually  Reridrr  (1,  II,  HI,  IV). 
exercised,  without  opposition  from  with-        Plat*.*  ;    a  town    in    Boeotia,   cele- 

in  or  the  fear  of  annoyance  from  without,  brated  for  the  battle  in  which  the  Per- 

all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty, — resolved  elans,  under  Hardonius,  were  defeated  by 

that  they  ought  to  be  recognised  as  an  in-  the  Greeks,  B.  C.  479:    After  Xerxes  had 

dependent  nation;  sndsmioiaterplenipa-  been  defeated  at  Salamis  (q.  vA  he  r 


i  Ayres  (1824).    In  1825,  a 


peace,  commerce  and  navigation  was  eon-  Thessaly,  1o  influence  tbe  negotiations  of 

eluded  with  Great  Britain.     At  this  time  that  commander  with  the  Greeks.     On 

tbe  republic  assumed  tbe  Title  of  United  the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  negotiate, 

Provinces  of  La   Plata.    The   principal  Mardonius  advanced  towards  Attica,  and 

functions  of  government  were  discharged  kid  waste  every  thing  with  fire  and  sword, 

for   several  years  by  a  constituent,  con-  One    hundred    thousand   Greeks,   under 

glass,    the    executive    power    being  in-  Pausanias  and  Arisodea,  having  solemnly 

trusted  to  the  provincial  government  of  sworn  to  prefer  death  to  subjugation,  ad- 

Bueooe  Ayres.    In  February,  1826,  Riva-  vanced  against  tbe  PersaUM,  and  the  two 

davia  was  chosen  president  of  the  United  annka  met  near  the  amall  town  of  Plataian, 

Provinces.     In  December  preceding,  tbe  September  25.    Tbe  km  of  the  Greeks 

—     of  Brazil    had    declared    war  was  inconsiderable.     Mardonius  fell,  and 

republic,  in  conas-  hardly  one  tenth  part  of  tua  army  escaped 

'     '■»■■-        -   '  d  u>  tbear 


by  flight  i  but  few  ever  returned  t 
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country.  On  Ac  same  day,  the  remnant  a  tic  acid  to  two  of  the  simple  aqua  foriis). 
of  the  Persian  fleet,  which  had  escaped  The  acid  should  be  allowed  to  digest 
from  Salnmis,  was  destroyed  off  Mycale  three  or  four  days,  with  a  heat  which 
by  the  Greeks,  under  the  Athenian  Ana-  ought  gradually  to  be  raised.  The  solu- 
thippus  and  the  Spartan  Leoiychides.  lion,  Eying  then  poured  off,  should  be  suf- 
From  that  time,  Greece  was  freed  from  fered  to  stand  until  a  quantity  of  fine 
invasions  from  Persia.  The  PlnUeana  pulverulent  ore  of  iridium,  suspended  iu 
distinguished  themselves  both  at  Marathon  the  liquid,  has  completely  subsided,  and 
and  Platsess.  should  then  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
Pulje  Glass.  {See  Glaus.)  muriate  of  ammonia  (the  suit  being  dis- 
Platwa  is  a  metal  of  modern  discovery,  solved  in  five  times  its  weight  of  water), 
and  owes  its  name  to  the  idea  at  first  en-  A  yellow  precipitate  of  plalina  will  immc* 
tenained  of  its  being  related  to  silver,  it  diately  fall,  which  must  be  well  washed 
being  a  diminutive  of  the  Spanish  word  it)  order  to  free  it  from  the  various  impu- 
ptata.  We  shall  first  describe  its  ore,  de-  rities  known  to  exist  in  native  platina,  and 
nominated  in  mineralogy  native  ptatina.  must  ultimately  be  well  pressed  in  order 
It  occurs  in  very  small,  irregularly  formed  to  remove  the  last  remnant  of  the  wash- 
grains,  of  uneven  surface,  usually  flat-  iogs.  It  is  next  to  be  heated,  with  the 
tened,  and  having  the  appearance  of  being  utmost  caution,  in  a  black  lead  pot,  with 
worn  by  attrition.  They  are  destitute  of  so  low  a  heat  as  just  to  expel  the  whole 
cleavage,  and  possessed  of  a  hackly  frac-  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  to  occa- 
ture  ;  lustre  metallic  ;  color  perfect  sion  the  particles  of  plalina  to  cohere  as 
steel-gray ;  streak  unchanged  and  shin-  little  as  possible  ;  for  on  this  depends  the 
ing ;  ductile ;  hardness  a  little  above  that  ultimate  ductility  of  the  product.  When 
offluor;  specific  gravity  17.3.  It  gen-  turned  out  of  the  crucible,  it  will  be  found 
eially  contains  a  little  iron,  and  is  accom-  of  a  gray  color,  and,  if  prepared  with  due 
periled,  besides,  by  iridium,  osmium,  rho-  precaution,  lightly  coherent.  It  dow  ra- 
dium, palladium,  and  also  by  copper,  quires  to  be  rubbed  between  the  hands, in 
chrome  and  titanium.  It  is  very  refrac-  order  to  procure,  by  the  gentlest  means, 
tory,  and  soluble  only  in  nit™ -muriatic  as  much  as  can  possibly  be  so  obtained 
acid.  The  pieces  in  which  it  occurs  of  metallic  powder,  so  fine  as  to  pass 
rarely  exceed  a  few  grains  in  weight,  through  a  fine  lawn  sieve.  The  coarser 
It  has  been  found  principally  in  secondary  pans  are  then  to  be  ground  in  a  wooden 
deposits,  and  was  first  brought  from  Peru,  bowl,  with  a  wooden  pestle,  but  on  no 
and  from  Choco,  in  New  Grenada.  It  account  with  any  harder  material,  capable 
also  occurs  in  Brazil  and  St.  Domingo ;  of  burnishing  the  particles  of  plalina  (be- 
but  of  lute  comes,  in  the  largest  quantity,  cause  burnished  particles  of  platina  will 
from  Siberia,  where  it  is  found  in  the  an-  not  weld) ;  and  indeed  every  degree  of 
riferous  sands  of  Kuschwa,  in  the  Uralian  burnishing  would  prevent  the  panicles 
mountain*.  The  richest  beds  of  these  from  cohering  in  the  further  stages  of 
sands  are  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  the  process.  And  since  platina  cannot  be  - 
feet  in  thickness,  and  yield  from  one  to  fused  by  the  utmost  heat  of  our  furnaces, 
three  pounds  of  metal  for  about  3700  and'  consequently  cannot  be  freed,  like 
pounds  of  sand.  Native  platina  is  also  other*  metals,  from  its  impurities  during 
abundant  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Ura-  igneous  fusion  by  fluxes,  nor  be  rendered 
ban  mountains.  More  recently,  it  has  homogeneous  by  liquefaction,  the  me- 
been  found  in  a  rienitic  rock,  along  with  chanicol  diffusion  through  water  should 
oxide  of  iron  and  gold.  The  grains  in  here  be  made  to  answer,  as  far  as  mar 
which  it  occurred,  possessed  the  same  he,  the  purposes  of  melting,  in  allowing 
shape  as  those  found  in  the  sands.  This  earthy  matters  to  come  to  the  surface  ot 
locality  is  near  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  province  their  lightness,  and  in  making  the  solvent 
of  Antioquia.  To  procure  the  pure  mewl  powers  of  water  effect,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  its  ore  has  been  one  of  the  most  dif-  the  purifying  powers  of  borax  and  other 
ficult  problems  in  metallurgy;  and  all  the  fluxes,  in  removing  soluble  oxides.  By 
processes  formerly  employed  have  given  repeated  washing,  shaking  and  decanting, 
way-  to  the  ingenious  one  invented  and  the  finer  parts  of  the  gray  powder  of  plat 
practised,  for  a  long  time  privately,  by  ina  may  be  obtained  as  pure  as  other 
doctor  Wollaston,  and  which  he  made  metals  are  rendered  by  the  various  pro- 
public,  through  the  Philosophical  Trans-  cesses  of  metallurgy ;  and  if  now  pourec 
actions,  in  1829.  The  crude  ptatina  is  over,  and  allowed  to  subside  in  a  clean 
dissolved  in  nitru- muriatic  acid  (formed  in  basin,  a  uniform  mud,  or  pulp,  will  be  ob- 
the  proportion  uf  three  pounds  of  niuxi-  tained,  ready  for  the  Further  process  of 
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casting.  The  mould  to  be  used  for  east-  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  aides  of  the 
ing  the  metallic  powder,  is  a  braes  barrel,  pot  do  not  touch  the  cake.  To  prevent 
6)  inches  long,  turned  rather  toper  within,  the  blistering  of  (he  platina  by  heat,  which 
wiili  a  view  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  is  the  usual  defect  of  this  metnl  in  its 
the  ingot  to  be  formed,  being  1.12  inches  unmanufactured  state,  it  is  essential  to 
in  diameter  at  top,  and  IJ23  inches  at  a  expose  the  cake  to  the  most  intense  beat 
quarter  of  en  inch  from  the  bottom,  and  that  a  wind- furnace  can  be  made  to  re- 
plugged at  its  larger  extremity  with  a  stopper  ceive,  more  intense  than  the  platina  can 
of  steel,  that  enters  the  barrel  to  the  depth  well  be  required  to  bear  under  any  subse- 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  inside  of  quent  treatment,  so  that  all  impurities 
the  mould  being  now  well  greased  with  a  may  be  totally  driven  off.  The  furnace  is 
little,  lard,  and  the  stopper  being  fitted  fed  with  coke,  and  the  action  of  the  fire 
tight  into  the  barrel  by  surrounding  it  maintained  for  about  twenty  minutes 
with  blotting  paper  (for  the  paper  fucili-  from  the  time  of  lighting  it.  The  cake  is 
tales  the  extraction  of  the  stopper,  and  now  to  be  removed  from  the  furnace,  and, 
allows  the  escape  of  water  during  com-  being  placed  upright  upon  an  anvil,  is  to 
pression),  the  barrel  is  to  be  set  upright  in  be  struck,  while  hot,  upon  the  top,  with  a 
a  jug  of  water,  end  is  itself  to  be  filled  heavy  hammer,  so  as  at  one  besting 
with  that  fluid.  It  is  next  to  bo  titled  effectually  to  close  the  metal  If  in  this 
quite  full  with  the  mud  of  platina,  which,  process  the  cylinder  should  become  bent, 
subsiding  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  is  it  must  on  no  account  be  hammered  on 
sure  to  fill  the  barrel  without  cavities,  and  the  side,  by  which  treatment  it  would  be 
with  uniformity — a  uniformity  to  be  ran-  cracked  immediately,  but  must  be  straight- 
dered  perfect  by  subsequent  pressure,  cued  by  blows  given  upon  the  extremities, 
In  order,  however,  to  guard  effectually  dexterously  directed,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a 
against  cavities,  the  barrel  may  bo  weigh-  straight  line  the  parts  that  project.  Tbe 
ed  after  filling  it ;  and  the  actual  weight  ingot  of  platina,  when  cold,  may  be  te- 
of  its  contents,  being  thus  ascertained,  may  duccd  by  the  processes  of  heating  and 
be  compared  with  that  weight  of  platina  forging,  like  any  other  metal,  to  any  form 
and  water  which  it  ia  known,  by  estimate,  that  may  be  required.  After  forging,  tbe 
that  tbe  barrel  ought  to  contain.  A  cir-  ingot  is  to  be  cleaned  from  the  ferruginous 
cular  piece  of  soft  paper  first,  and  then  of  scales  which  its  surface  is  apt  to  contract 
woollen  cloth,  being  (aid  upon  tbe  surface  in  the  fire,  by  smearing  over  its  surface 
of  the  barrel,  allow  the  water  to  pass  dur-  with  a  moistened  mixture  of  equal  pans, 
■ug  partial  compression  by  the  force  of  by  measure,  of  crystallized  borax  and 
the  hand  with  a  wooden  plug.  A  circu-  common  salt  of  tartar,  which,  when  in 
lar  plate  of  copper  is  dien  placed  upon  tbe  fusion,  is  a  ready  solvent  of  such  impuri- 
to|i,  and  thus  sufficient  consistency  in  ties,  while  it  does  not  act,  like  caustic 
given  to  the  contents  to  allow  of  tbe  W-  alkali,  upon  the  platina  itself.  It  is  then 
rel  being  laid  horizontally  in  a  forcing-  to  be  exposed  upon  a  platina  tray,  under 
press.  After  compression,  which  is  to  be  an  inverted  pot,  to  the  beat  of  a  wind- 
carried  to  the  utmost  limits,  the  stopper  at  furnace.  The  ingot  may  then  be  flattened 
the  extremity  being  taken  out,  tbe  cake  into  leaf,  drawn  into  wire,  or  submitted  to 
of  platina  will  easily  be  removed,  owing  any  of  tbe  processes  of which  the  most  diic- 
tv  the  conical  form  of  tbe  barrel;  and,  tile  metals  are  capable.  The  mean  specific 
being  now  so  hard  and  firm  that  it  may  gravity  of  the  metallic  cake  of  platina  pow- 
bc  handled  without  danger  of  breaking,  it  der,  when  taken  from  the  press,  is  10;  thai 
is  to  be  placed  upon  a  charcoal  fire,  and  of  the  cake  fully  contracted  by  heat,  before 
rjiere  heated  to  redness,  in  order  to  drive  forging,  is  from  17  to  17.7 ;  that  after  forg- 
ot)' moisture,  bum  oft*  grease,  sud  give  to  ing  is  shout  21.25,  and  that  of  wire,  21 A 
it  a  firmer  degree  of  cohesion.  The  rake  being  tbe  maximum  denary  of  this  metal 
is  next  to  be  heated  in  a  wind-furnace ;  Pure  platina  has  a  white  color,  very  much 
and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  to  he  raised  like  that  of  silver,  but  is  inferior  in  histra 
upon  tin  earthen  stand,  about  two  and  a  to  that  metal.  Its  malleability  is  far  less 
half  inches  shore  the  grate  of  the  furnace,  than  that  of  gold  or  silver,  but  superior  to 
the  stand  being  strewn  over  with  a  layer  that  of  tin.  It  may  be  drawn  into  wires 
of  clean  quartxoee  sand,  on  which  the  that  do  not  exceed  the  2000th  part  of  an 
cake  is  to  be  placed,  standing  upright  oo  inch.  It  is  a  soft  metal,  and,  like  iron, 
nue  of  its  ends.  It  is  then  to  be  covered  admits  of  being  welded  ot  a  high  teinpcra- 
with  an  inverted  cylindrical  pot  of  the  lure.  A  wire  one  tenth  of  an  inch  sup- 
most  refractory  crucible  ware,  resting  at  porta  300  pounds  without  breaking.  As  a 
■a?  open  end  on  the  layer  of  send ;  and  conductor  of  heat,  it  ranks  between  gold 
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and  silver.  It  undergoes  no  change  from  alloy,  malleable  and  brilliant  when  pol- 
the  combined  agency  of  air  and  moisture,  isbed;  but  it  scales  and  blackens  by  work 
and  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  strongest  ins.  Gold,  by  a  force  beat,  combines 
beat  of  a  smith's  forge  without  Buffering  with  platina,  and  the  alloys,  in  all  propop- 
eitber  oxidation  or  fusion.  On  heating  a  lions,  are  more  fusible  than  platina.  In 
small  wire  of  it,  by  means  of  galvanism,  the  proportion  of  38  grs.  to  1  oz,  it  forma 
or  the  compound  blow-pipe,  it  is  fused,  a  yellowish -while,  ductile,  hard  alloy;  it 
and  afterwords  burns  with  the  emission  is  eo  elastic  after  hammering,  that  it  has 
of  sparks.  Platina  is  not  attacked  by  any  been  proposed  to  use  it  for  watch-springs. 
of  the  pure  acids.  lis  only  solvents  are  Mercury,  by  trituration  with  spongy  plat- 
chlorine  and  nitro-muriatic  acid,  which  inn,  forms  an  amalgam  at  first  soft,  but 
act  upon  it  with  greater  difficulty  than  on  which  soon  becomes  considerably  firm, 
gold.  The  resulting  orange-red  colored  and  has  been  much  used  in  obtaining 
liquid,  from  which  the  excess  of  acid  malleable  platina.  A  coating  of  platina 
should  be  expelled  by  cautious  evapora-  can  be  given  to  copper  and  other  metals, 


e  regarded  as  containing  either  by  applying  to  them  an  amalgam  of 
uiiwnue  in'  platinum,  or  the  muriate  of  its  spongy  platina,  and  five  parts  of  mercury ; 
oxide.     According  to  Berzetius,  there  are    the  Inner  metal  is  then  volatilized  by  heat. 


*  of  this  metal,  the  oxygen  of  Lead  combines  with  platina  readily ;  and 

which  bin  the  ratio  of  1  to  2.     The  srnt-  iron  and  copper  in  like  manner:  the  last 

arise  prepared  by  the  action  of  potash,  on  mentioned,  when  added  in  the  proportion 

protoch bride  of  plutina  is  of  a  black  color,  of  7  to  16  of  platina  and  1  of  zinc,  and 

and  is  reduced  by  a  red  heat     The  per-  fused  in  a  crucible,  under  charcoal  pow- 

exwfc  is  obtained  with  difficulty ;  for,  on  der,  forms  the  alloy  called  artificial  gold. 

—■——-' —  'o  precipitate  it  from  themuri-  Steel  unites  with  platina  in  all  proportions. 


ale,  by  means  of  en  alkali,  it  either  falls  na  and,  especially  in  the  proportion  of  from  1 
a  sub-salt,  or  it  held  altogether  in  solution,  to  3  percent,  of  platina,  forms  a  tough  and 
It  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  resem-  tenacious  alloy,  well  adapted  for  cutting 
bling  rust  of  iron  when  dry,  and  is  nearly  instruments.  Arsenic  unites  easily  with 
black  when  anhydrous.  Like  peroxide  platina,  and  was  once  employed  for  reli- 
ef gold,  it  is  a  very  feeble  base,  and  is  dering  the  latter  metal  fusible.  Platina  is 
much  disposed  to  unite  with  alkalies. —  a  metal  of  great  utility.  It  is  used  for  the 
CHorufet  of  platina.  The  ptrthlonde  is  construction  of  large  boilers  for  the  eon- 
procured  by  evaporating  muriate  of  plati-  centration  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  larger 
na  to  dryness,  by  means  of  a  gentle  best,  ones  of  which  cost  upwards  of  300  gum- 
It  is  deliquescent,  and  is  soluble  in  water,  eos.  Its  uses  in  chemistry  are  numerous, 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  muriate  of  plat-  and  very  important  It  is  also  employed 
in*  as  the  protoeUoride,  and  is  resolved,  for  staining  pottery ;  and  has  lately  been 
on  heating,  into  platina  and  chlorine.  Ac-  coined  in  Russia,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
cording  to  Mr.  EL  Davy,  there  are  two  circulating  medium  of  that  country. 
pfossAureb  and  three  ndpR.urtt>  of  platina.  Plato  (from  wWw,  broad).  The  eele- 
The  salts  of  platina  have  the  following  brated  Greek  philosopher  of  this  name 
general  character!!:  their  solution  in  wafer  was  so  called  on  account  of  the  breadth 
is  yellowish-brown ;  sulphurated  hydro-  of  his  chest  and  forehead.  His  original 
gen  throws  down  the  metal  in  a  black  name  was  Jtrigtaclet.  He  was  the  son  of 
powder;  hydriodic  acid  produces  a  thin  Ariston  and  Perictione,  and  was  bom 
film  of  platina  upon  the  surface  of  the  so-  about  429  B.  G.  Among  bis  ancestors 
lutkm,  after  a  few  hours  standing.  The  were  king  Codrus  and  the  lawgiver  Solon. 
ttdphatt  of  platina  is  formed  by  the  action  Circumstances  were  favorable  to  bisearly 
of  nitric  acid  upon  the  Bulphuret,  or  hydro-  education:  bis  body  and  mind  were 
sulphuret  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  equally  developed.  In  gymnastics,  he 
and  ether.  When  s  strong  aqueous  solu-  was  instructed  by  Ariston,  in  the  rudi- 
tion  of  it  is  mingled  with  alcohol,  in  equal  ments  of  letters  by  the  grammarian  Dio- 
■volumes,  and  heated,  h  will  deposit  a  nysius,  in  painting  and  music  by  Dmco 
black  powder,  which,  on  being  washed  and  Metellus,  in  philosophy  at  first  by 
and  dried,  and  heated  to  the  temperature  Cratylus.  Until  bn  twentieth  year,  the 
of  400°,  explodes  with  violence.  This  gifted  youth  tried  his  creative  power 
detonating  compound  is  analogous  to  in  epic,  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry  with 
those   which    ammonia  forms  with   the  much  ardor.  Nothing  satisfied  him.    We 

_.  o.    . silver.    The  useful  n 

alioyi  of  platina  ore  n ..._  ..                                                          ... 

silver  it  forms  a  tolerably  fusible  white  was  just  relating  to  his  pupils  a  dream,  in 
vol.  x.                 16 
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which  he  had  wen  a  young  swan  fly  from  structod  the  prince  in  mstheinatbicR :  bat 
the  altar  of  Cupid  into  the  academy,  and  he  Boon  became  again  the  object  of  jeal- 
aligtit  in  his  lap,  whence  be  soared,  with  ousy  and  intrigue.  Philisuus,  the  histo- 
an  enchanting  song,  into  the  air: — "See,  rian,  who  had  been  banished  under  the 
here,  the  academic  swan 1"  he  exclaims,  late  reign,  was  recalled,  in  order,  as  was 
perceiving  Plato.  lie  cultivated  the  mind  pretended,  to  support  the  totteriug  throne, 
of  his  new  pupil  for  eight  yean,  and  the  He  fanned  the  suspicions  of  the  tyrant' 
acute  and  profound  views  of  the  scholar '  against  Dion,  and  hardly  had  three  months 
tasked  his  faculties,  and  awakened  in  him  elapsed  from  the  lime  of  Plato's  arrival  in 
admiration  and  love.  After  the  sage — ac-  Sicily,  when  his  friend  was  carried  to  the 
cused  of  deriding  the  gods  of  his  country  coast  of  Italy.  Plato  was  obliged,  by  re- 
— had  drank  the  hemlock,  Plato,  thirsting  nested  and  urgent  invitations,  to  take  up 
for  the  highest  knowledge  which  his  his  residence  in  the  royal  palace,  where 
times  could  afford,  left  Athens.  He  first  he  was  closely  observed;  and  if  it  had  not 
visited  Megara,  where  he  staid  for  some  been  for  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  his  re- 
time with  Euclid  (the  head  of  the  Megarean  quest  for  dismission  would  probably  not 
school,  and  formerly  also  the  disciple  of  have  been  complied  with.  It  was  granted 
Socrates),  exchanging  opinions,  and  call-  at  length,  but  on  condition  that  he  should 
ing  to  mind  the  lessons  of  their  teacher,  return  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  He 
He  then  visited  Magna  Grocia,  where  he  now  went  back  to  Athens,  where  he  tried 
held  intercourse  with  the  Pythagoreans;  to  console  Dion.  Peace  was  concluded, 
Cyrene,  a  Greek  colony  in  Africa,  where  and  Plato  was  reminded  of  his  promise. 
he  became  acquainted  with  Theodoras;  lie,  however,  resisted  all  the  flattering  as- 
also  Egypt,  the  land  of  ancient  wisdom,  surances  which  were  made  him  for  some 
and  was  prevented  only  by  the  breaking  time.  At  last  Dionysius  sent  a  vessel 
out  of  a  war  from  visiting  Syria  and  Per-  bearing  letters  and  personal  friends  of 
sia.  At  the  age  of  about  forty  years,  he  Plato  to  prevail  on  him  to  repair  to  Syra- 
retumed,  and  arrived  at  Syracuse,  then  cuse.  He  yielded  at  last  with  the  hope 
ruled  by  tbe  tyrant  Dionysius.  He  form-  of  doing  something  for  his  friend  Dion. 
ed  a  friendship  with  Dion,  a  relative,  in-  But  his  situation  became  worse  than  it 
deed,  of  Dionayius,  but  hostile  to  the  ef-  hod  been  on  his  previous  visit.  Dion's 
feminate  luxury  of  his  countrymen,  and  income  was  kept  bock,  and  Plato's  life 
inspired  with  a  noble  zeal  for  the  improve-  was  even  endangered.  Arcbytas,  how- 
ment  of  his  country.  Dion  introduced  ever,  persuaded  the  tyrant  that  a  political 
him  to  the  tyrant,  to  try  whether  inter-  measure  required  the  return  of  Plato : 
course  with  his  friend  might  not  dispose  be  was  allowed  to  depart,  and  even  his 
the  ruler  more  favorably  towards  liberty,  travelling  expenses  were  paid.  He  land- 
But  Plato's  philosophic  and  independent  ed  in  Elis,  where  he  found  Dion,  who 
ffended  the  ryri    "   "  "         '  ■.-...        ... 


suspicious  of  him,  and,  when  Plato  em-    Plato  was  unwilling  to  accede  to  it.     It 

barked,  in  consequence  of  the  represents-    cannot  surprise  us  that  a  man  of  so  elevat- 

;  of  Dion  and  Arieuimenes,  he  bribed    ed  a  character  was  calumniated,  and  ac- 


the  latter  to  kill  or  sell  him.  Aristomeuee  cused  of  avarice,  intemperance,  i 
did  the  latter,  but  Anniceris  ransomed  and  even  flagitious  crimes.  These  charges 
him ;  and  Plato  at  last  returned  to  Athens,  are  refuted  by  the  high  esteem  in  which 
where,  about  the  99th  Olympiad,  he  Plato  was  held,  by  his  life  and  actions. 
taught  philosophy  in  the  academy — a  gym-  He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  108th 
muDum  situated  in  the  suburbs.  In  the  Olympiad  (348  B.  C),  on  his  eighty-sec- 
secoud  year  of  the  103d  Olympiad  (368  ond  birth-day,  a  hale  old  man,  breathing 
B.  C),  Dionysius  I  died,  and  Dionyaiua  out  his  lire  in  soft  slumber  among  friends, 
II  succeeded  him.  Dion  now  entertained  at  a  wedding  banquet.  An  inscription  in 
new  hopes,  and  Dionysius,  who  was  do-  the  Ceramicua,  where  he  was  buried,  pro- 
sirous  of  having  learned  men  at  his  court,  claimed  his  merit,  and  the  love  of  his  con- 
joined him  in  an  invitation  to  Plato  to  temporaries. — In  order  to  understand  the 
.visit  Syracuse  again-  The  philosopher  whole  of  Plato's  philosophy,  and  seize  its 
was  fully  conscious  of  the  danger  and  true  spirit,  it  is  necessary  to  acquaint  one's 
probable  failure  of  his  visit;  but  the  hope  self  with  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
of  being  useful  made  him  once  more  re-  Greek  philosophy,  and  tbe  different  modes 
solve  to  leave  the  shores  of  Attica.  Speu-  in  which  it  was  cultivated  in  the  various 
stppus  accompanied  him.  Tbe  beginning  schools,  and,  at  tbe  same  lime,  to  be  ac- 
promised  web :  his  entrance  into  Syra-  quainted  with  the  spirit  of  Oriental  meta- 
ense  was  solemnly  celebrated.    He  in-  physics,    Tbe  conceptions  of  a  mind  like 
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Plato's,  inspired  with  the  most  lofty  and  letos,  Menon,  Euthydemtis,  Cratylus,  the 
glowing  desire  to  show  the  connexion  of  Sophist,  the  Politician,  the  Banquet,  Phn- 
thi:  human  sou!  with  the  original  fountain  don,  Philebus,  Ate.  3.  Those  in  which 
of  light  and  perfection,  end  its  aspirations  the  theoretics  Lend  practical  become  one 
for  a  reunion  with  it  (which  can  be  ex-  and  the  same.  These  are  Tiiiueus,  Cri- 
piensed  only  in  feeble  comparisons  and  tias,  the  Republic,  the  Laws,  Epinomis. 
imperfect  images) ;  of  a  mind  to  which  In  addition  to  Bchleiermacher,  we  would 
tlie  greatest  earthly  good  appeared  to  be  mention  Tiedemann's  Dialog.  Plat  Argu- 
(he  union  of  kindred  souls  in  the  love  and  menla  txposita  tt  ilhutrtria  (Bipont,  1766), 
zealous  search  for  truih  (the  Plalonic  love);  and  Tennemaon'a  System  of  the  Platonic 
of  a  mind  which  conceived  the  human  Philosophy  (Leipsic,  1793— 95,  4  vols.) ; 
soul  to  contain,  in  its  present  state  of  lost  further,  Hettsde's  fnitia  PhiiotopkUe  Pla- 
perfection,  all  the  germs  of  regeneration  tonica  (Utrecht,  1837).  The  best  editions 
and  restoration  to  the  kingdom  of  truth —  of  Plato  ere,  besides  the  Aldine,  that  of 
the  works  of  such  a  lofty,  pure  and  gifted  Henry  Stephens  (1578,  3  vols^  folio ;  the 
spirit  require  to  be  studied  with  peculiar  Frankfort  edition,  1G02,  folio,  and  the 
attention,  and  with  a  spirit  superior  let  the  Bipont  edition,  1781— 8*i,  13  vols.).  The 
temptation  to  ridicule  images  and  compsr-  latest  are  by  Bekker  (q.  v.),  Stallbaum 
irons  that  attempt  to  convey  thoughts  and  Ast.  A  German  version  of  Plato  hi 
for  which  language  is  insufficient,  and  publishing  at  present  by  Schleiermacher, 
which  remind  us  of  St.  Augustine's  ex-  third  edition,  with  illustrative  treatises. 
pression,  that  we  are  placed  too  high  for  Pr.  Cousin  has  translated  Plato's  Works 
ourown  understanding.  We  must  expect,  into  French — ffiwtre*  ampUUt  de  Pla- 
indeorl,  to  meet  some  strange  mistakes,  Ion  (Paris,  1827,  7  vols.).  The  effect 
when  a  spirit  like  Plato's  enters  into  the  which  a  mind  so  vast  was  calculated  to 
details  of  particular  subjects,  as,  for  in-  produce  was  very  great  The  school  of 
stance,  in  his  Republic ;  but  this  very  Plato  was  called  the  araduny,  and  has 
treatise  affords  most  insight  into  the  mind  been  generally  divided  into  the  old,  mid* 
bf  the  philosopher,  although  it  discloses  die  and  new.  Among  the  philosophers 
but  a  part  of  his  whole  system  or  doc-  of  the  first  division  are  Speusippua, 
trine.  Of  meh  a  system  of  philosophy,  Xenocmtes,  Polemo,  Crates,  Grantor,  the 
however,  it  would  be  impossible,  within  immediate  followers  of  Plato.  Thefouod- 
our  limits,  to  give  a  view  that  would  con-  er  of  the  middle  academy  is  Arceialaus, 
vey  any  satisfactory  idea.  No  scholar  of  whose  successors  were  Lacydes,  Evander, 
hue  has  done  so  much  for  the  just  appro-  Hegesinus  and  Caroeades,  the  last  of 
-iotion  of  this  great  mind  as  professor  whom  was  the  founder  of  the  new  acad- 
Schleiermacher,  by  his  arrangement  of  emy  :  his  successor  was  Clitomacbus. 
the  various  writings  of  Plato,  accompanied  His  pupils,  Philo  and  Cbartnides,  again 
by  profound  and  learned  commentaries,  deviated  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
and  by  a  translation  of  them  into  German,  new  academy,  and  approached  more  to 
Professor  Schleiermacher  first  arranged  those  of  Plato  himself.  Some  others 
the  dialogues  according  to  the  connexion  adopt  a  fourth  division,  whose  founder 
of  their  subjects,  and  thus  formed  three  was  Philo,  who  again  took  the  dogmatic 
groups:  1.  the  elementary  dialogues,  in  direction.  Cicero  {Qa.  Jlcad.  i,  43  et 
which  are  contained  the  first  indications  seq.)  only  adopts  the  division  of  old 
of  that  whnli  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  and  new.  Aristode,  Plato's  pupil  for 
following:  of  dialectics,  as  the  technical  many  years,  became  the  founder  of  the- 
panof  philosophy,  of  ideas,  as  the  proper  peripatetic  school.  (See  that  article,  and 
subject  of  it,  therefore  of  the  possibility  rfriitotle.)  The  difference  between  these 
and  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  in  which,  great  man.  is  striking:  Gothe  calls  Aris- 
bowever,  the  theoretical  is  separated  from  totie  "a  man  of  an  architectural  genius, ' 
the  practical.  In  this  class  he  places  the  who  seeks  for  a  solid  basis  for  his 
Phssdrus,  Lysis,  Protagoras,  Laches, Char-  building,  but  looks  no  farther,  who  de- 
nudes, Eutyphron,  Psrmenides,  likewise  scribes  an  immense  circuit  for  its  fbund- 
the  apology  of  Socrates,  Criton,  Ion,  the  slions,  collects  materials  from  all  sides,  ar- 
Lesser  Hippias,  Hipparchus,  Minos,  Alci-  ranges  them,  lays  one  above  the  other, 
blades  II.  2.  Those  dialogues  which  treat  and  thus  ascends  in  regular  form  pynm- 
of  the  application  of  these  principles,  of  idaily,  while  Plato,  like  an  obelisk,  nav. 
the  difference  between  philosophical  and  a  flame,  seeks  the  heavens." 
common  knowledge  in  their  application  was  critical,  scrutinizing  whate' 
to  the  two  great  sciences,  ethics  and  within  the  range  of  his  comprehensive 
physics.    These  are  the  Gorgias,  There-  mind,  while  Plato  brings  every  thing  into 
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coonexiou  with  his  elevated  view  of  the  on  the  river  Don,  when  he  died  in  Febru- 

human  soul;  and  tee  may  be  allowed  to  ary,  1818. 

mention  the  beautiful  conception  of  the  Platonic  Love.    (See  Plato-) 

difference   of  these  powerful   minds,  in  Platobists,New.  (SeeAlui'Jaionutf.j 

Raphael's  School  of  Athens— one  of  the  Plato's  Repubuc.     (See  Plato.) 

grandest  pictures  ever  produced,  of  which  Platte,  or  La  Platte  River,  in  Mia- 

they  form  the  two  chief  personages — Ar-  souri  Territory,  rises  in  the  Rocky  moun- 

istotle,  with  a  look  of  deep  reflection,  and  tains,  and  flows  east  into  t  lit  Missouri.     It 

eyes  directed  forward,  while  Plato  lifts  up  is  of  great  length,  and  is  600  yards  wide 

bis  right  arm,  as  if  testifying  of  the  worlds  at  ita  mouth. 

above,  like  a  prophet.  Plato  was  consid-  Plattsbliro  j  a  post-town,  and  capital 
end,  when  Christianity  began  to  spread,  of  Clinton  county.  New  York,  on  a  fine 
as  the  firmest  prop  of  heathenism ;  but  spacious  bay,  on  the  west  side  of  lake 
the  followers  of  the  new  faith  attempted  Chanjplain,  at  the  mouth  of  Saranac  river, 
to  reconcile  his  doctrines  with  the  Chris-  It  is  100  miles  north  of  Albany,  and  60 
tian.  The  chief  supporters  of  his  doc-  south  of  Montreal ;  Ion.  73°  2G1  W. ;  lat. 
trine  at  this  time  were  the  .Veto  PlaUmutl  44°  42"  N. ;  population,  in  1630, 3519 ;  in 
{q.Y.\t>laocaned Alexandrian  philotophtrt,  1830,4913.  The  U.  Stales'  barracks  are 
and  telectics.  Aristotle  had  the  decided  fourinjlesabovathBVtllage,on  theSaianac. 
predominance  until  the  fourteenth  centu-  The  village  is  handsomely  laid  out,  and 
ry,  when  Platonism  revived,  and  the  contains  a  bank  and  several  manufactories. 
greatest  struggles  ensued  between  the  During  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain, 
Platonists  and  the  Aristotelians.  Gemis-  this  town  wss  twice  in  the  bands  of  the 
thiua  Phstho  inspired  Cosmo  de'  Medici  enemy,  and  the  last  time  was  nearly  re- 
with  a  love  for  Plato,  so  that  the  duke  duced  to  ashes.  It  is  also  famous,  in  that 
established  a  Platonic  academy,  took  the  war,  for  being  the  point  of  attack  for  the. 
son  of  his  physician,  the  translator  of  British  army  of  14,000,  under  sir  George? 
Plato,  Marailius  Ficinus,  into  his  house,  PrerosL  This  army  was  aided  by  the 
and  gave  him  a  villa  near  to  hia  own  of  British  fleet,  having  95  guns  and  1050 
Careggi.  Cousin's  and  Schieiermachert  men,  under  the  command  of  commodore 
translations  and  commentaries  on  Plato  Downie.  The  American  army  stationed 
will  undoubtedly  contribute  much  to  make  at  the  forts  of  Platisburg,  consisting  of 
him  better  understood  by  the  English  and  3500  men,  commanded  By  general  Ma- 
Americans,  comb,  effectually  resisted  the  enemy. 
Plxtott,  or  Platow,  hetman  of  the  The  American  fleet,  commanded  by  com- 
Cosoacks,  was  born  in  the  southern  part  modora  Macdonough,  had  86  guns  and 
of  Russia,  about  1763.  He  entered  young  826  men,  and  totally  destroyed  the  fleet 
into  the  military  service,  and  in  1606  and  of  the  enemy.  The  British  loss  in  killed, 
1807,  he  had  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  wounded,  and  deserters,  was  estimated  at 
in  the  Russian  army  sent  to  the  assistance  2500 ;  the  American  loss,  both  on  land 
of  Prussia.  He  was  afterwards  employed  and  water,  was  only  235.  Tiiis  battle 
against  the  Turks  in  Moldavia,  and  was  was  fought  Sept.  11,  1,814. 
made  a  general  of  cavalry.  When  the  Plattpus  (ornithoryncut).  This  ex- 
French  invaded  Russia,  in  1612,  Platoff  inordinary  animal,  which  is  peculiar  to 
was  again  celled  into  actual  service,  and,  New  Holland,  almost  appears  to  be  a  link; 
though  he  was  defeated  at  Grodno,  and  between  the  aquatio  birds  and  the  mam- 
obliged  to  retire  into  the  interior,  he  re-  malia.  It  is  about  a  root  long,  having  a 
turned  during  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  flattened  body  like  that  of  the  otter,  cover- 
from  Moscow,  and,  with  twenty  regiments  ed  with  a  thick  soft  fur,  moderately  dark 
ofUossack^heharBssedweminihcirflight,  brown  above,  and  whitish  beneath.  The 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  advantages  muzzle  is  elongated,  enlarged  and  flatten- 
rained  over  them.  In  1813,  after  the  bat-  ed,  resembling  the  beak  of  a  duck,  like 
He  of  Leipsic,  ho  entered  France,  and  was  which  its  edges  are  armed  with  transver- 
at  Paris  with  the  emperor  Alexander,  sal  plates.  The  teeth  are  situate  in  the 
whom  he  accompanied  to  England.  At  back  part  of  the  mouth,  two  on  each  aide, 
London,  he  was  the  object  of  popular  ad-  with  flat  tops  and  no  roots.  The  feet  are 
miration,  and  a  magnificent  sabre  was  furnished  with  a  membrane  uniting  the 
presented  to  him.  In  1615,  he  command-  toes,  and  in  the  anterior  feet  extending 
ed  the  Cossacks  destined  for  the  second  beyond  the  nails.  The  tail  is  flat  and  of 
invasion  of  France,  and  again  made  his  tuse.  From  the  form  of  this  animal  it  is 
appearance  at  Paris.  After  the  restore-  fitted  to  reside  in  the  water,  and  tt  must 
lion  of  peace,  he  retired   to  Tcherkash,  feed  on  soft  food,  w  the  structure  of  the 
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beak  will  not  enable  it  to  gnttp  any  thing  obsolete  and  not  to  be  imitated.     Much, 

firmly.     Front  the  account**  of  travellers,  too,  is   vulgar,  the  je«s  often -low,  and 

it  seems  probable  that  these  animals  pro-  sometimes  obscene.     The  subject  of  bis 

duce  eggs;  if  so,  their  alliance  to  birds  be-  pieces  is  frequently  an  obscene  story,  hu- 

eomes  still  greater  ;  this  fact,  however,  ia  moroualy  treated.    In  general,  bis  dia- 

uot  substantiated.    The  platypus  is  arm-  logoe  has  more  merit  than  his  plots  and 

ed  with  a  spur  on  each  hind  leg,  having  a  dramatic  action.     An  excellent  edition  of 

canal  in  it  similar  to  that  in  the  poison-  the  comedies  of  Plautue  was  issued  by 

fang  of  venomous  serpents,  and,  like  this,  Eniesti  (Leipatc,  1760,  2  vols.).     A  later 

also,  furnished  with  a  gland  at  base,  se-  edition,  with  a  running  com menteiy,  ap- 

creting  a  fluid;   hence  it  ia  likely  that  peered  at  Bipont  in  1788  (3 vote.};  anoth- 

wounds    produced    by  ,  them  would   be  or  by  Schmieder  (Gotnogen,  1804  to  1805, 

dangerous.     Tbey  have  no  external  ear,  2  vols.) ;  and  the  latest  by  Bathe  (Berlin, 

and  their  eyes  are  very  small.    There  is  from  1809  to  18U),in  four  volumes.  There 

a  genus  closely  resembling  the  platypus,  is  an  English  translation,  by  Thornton,  in 

also  peculiar  to  New  Holland,  viz.  ecltuina,  five  volumes  (1769). 

or  spinous  ant-eater,   whicb,  however,  ia  Plat  fair,  John ;  a  distinguished  natu- 

not  amphibious.      (See  Memoirs  on   the  ra)  philosopher  and  mathematician,  bom 

anatomy  of  this  animal,  by  sir  E.  Home,  at  fiervie,  near  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  in 

Meckel,  Cuvier,  St.  Hilaire,  &c.)  1749.    His  lather  waa  a  parochial  clergy- 

Plaotbs,  Marcus  Acciua,  one  of  the  man  of  the  Scottish   church.     Having 

oldest  Roman  comic  writers,  was  born  at  finished  his  education  at  the  university  of 

Sarsjna,  in  Umbria,  and  flourished,  about  St.  Andrews,  be  received  ordination,  ai  ' 


B.  C.  200,  as  the  manager  of  a  company  succeeded  to  his  father's  benefice  in  1772. 
T  players  in  Rome.  Aulus  Gellius  tells  After  holding  it  some  years,  he  resigned 
i  that,  for  some  time,  he  waa  in  a  very    it,  and,  going  to  Edinburgh,  obtained  the 


destitute  condition,  and  was  compelled  to  mathematical  chair  in  that  university, 
earn  bis  livelihood  by  turning  a  mill.  He  1778,  he  published,  in  the  Philosophical 
must  have  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  Transactions,  a  paper  On  the  Arithmetic 
of  gayety,  since,  even  in  a  condition  so  of  Impossible  Quantities;  and  on  the 
unfavorable  to  poetry,  he  seems  to  have  establishment  of  the  royal  society  of  Ed- 
composed  some  comedies.  About  twenty  iuburgb,  he  wee  appointed  one  of  the  sec- 
of  them,  principally  entire,  have  come  retnries.  To  the  first  volume  of  ite  Trans- 
down  to  us.  The  namesare  either  borrow-  actions  he  contributed  an  Account  of  the 
ed  from  the  persona  of  the  piece,  as  Am-  Life  and  Writings  of  Matt  Stewart,  Prof, 
phi  try  on  (the  husband  of  Alcmena,  moth-  of  Mathematics  at  Edinburgh,  and  an 
er  or  Hercules),  Curculio  (Corn- Worm,  essay  On  the  Causes  whicb  affect  the  Ac- 
the  Damn  of  a  sponger),  Epklicus,Paeudo-  curacy  of  Barometrical  Measurements; 
lus,  Stichus  (names  of  slaves),  Bacchidea  and  several  other  communications  from 

itmme  of  two  frail  fair  ones),  Mentecbmi  him  appeared  in  the  subsequent  volumes. 
the  name  of  a  pair  of  twins),  Miles  Olo-  Professor  Playfair  devoted  much  timo  to 
rioaus  (the  Braggart  Soldier),  Captivi  (the  the  study  of  geology ;  and,  in  1816,  visit- 
Two  Captives),  Mercator  (the  Merchant),  ed  the  Alps,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Pcnnulus  (the  Carthaginian),  Persa  (the  geological  observations  on  the  structure 
Persian),  Tnicuieiitus  (the  Fierce),  or  from  of  those  mountains.  He  adopted  the 
something  which  serves  as  a  foundation  opinions  of  doctor  James  Hutton,  which 
of  the  play,  as  Aulularia,  Cistellaria,  Mob-  he  defended  in  bis  Illustrations  of  the 
tellaria,  sc  Fabula  (the  Pot  or  the  Treasure,  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth  (4to.).  His 
the  Casket,  the  Ghost).  Flautus's  merit  death  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  July  20, 
consists  in  having  introduced  into  the  Let-  1819.  Besides  the  productions  already 
in  language  the  plays  of  Diphilus,  Epi-  noticed,  he  waa  the  author  of  Elements 
charmus  and  others,  by  tnuislatione  or  im-  of  Geometry  (8vo.) ;  Outlines  of  Natural 
imrijum,  and  by  this  means  contributed  to  Philosophy  (2  vols,  Bvo.) ;  and  of  a  dis- 
improve  and  enrich  it  The  ancients  sertation  on  the  Progress  of  the  Mathemat- 
praise  his  pithy,  antique  language ;  and,  ical  and  Physical  Sciences  since  the  Revi- 
according  to  Varro,  the  Muses,  if  they  valofLettere(n>stpubliahedin  theSupple- 
had  spoken  Latin,  would  have  used  the  mem  to  Encyc  Britannica,  reprinted  sep- 
fewguage  of  Plautus.  The  wit  and  sen-  arately  in  Boston,  lvol.,6vo.)s  His  works, 
teouousBiefls  of  the  old  comedian  were  no  collected  in  fonr  volumes,  with  a  memoir 
]eee  admired.  Much  may  be  learnt  from  prefixed,  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  1822. 
Plautus  of  the  language  of  conversation  Plebeians  (sfco*),  among  the  Ro- 
erid  common  life,  although  much  of  it  is  mans;  the  people,  or  that  class  of  citizens 
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which  did  not  belong  to  the  senators  (see  poets,  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  PhiladeJ- 

jPairtciuju)  or  knights  (see  Equutrim  Or-  phus.      (See     JUerandrian     School.)      A 

der) ;  to  the  later  ajpo  of  the  republic,  all  French  Pleiades  was  formed  in  imitation 

those  wbohadnopublicstation,  but  lived  as  of  it,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II;  it  consist- 

private  individuals  on  their  own  resources,  ed  of  Ronsard,  du  Belloy,  Jodelle,  &e. 

and,  in  general,  all  whose  fortunes  did  not  Pleonasm  (from  <X»rw^w.  a  redundan- 

amount  to  at  least  400,000  sesterces ;  they  cy),  in  rhetoric,  is  a  figure  of  speech  by 

were  mechanics,  merchants,  soldiers,  &c  which  we  use  more  words  than  seem  nb- 

The  poorer  classes  in  particular,  who  lived  solutely  necessary  to  convey  our  meaning, 

principally  by  the  largesses  made  by  the  in  order  to  express  a  thought  with  more 

state,  or  the  rich,  or  by  their  patrons,  and  grace  or  greater  energy ;  it  is  sometimes 

by  the  sale  of  their  votes  (which  was  for-  also  applied  to  a  needless  superabundance 

bidden  by  law],  were  called  plebeian*.    A  of  words. 

distinction  was  made  between  the  iifclw  PusiOBADi.ua.  (See  Orgartk  Remain*.) 

ruitica  and  die  pltbt  urbana;   the  latter  Plbbbis  is  found  in  a  number  of  French 

comprising   the    industrious   classes,  the  geographical  names,  and  is  derived  from 

mechanics  and  shopkeepers,   as  well  as  the  Low  Latin   pttxiUum,    signifying    a 

the  numerous  idlers  and  paupers,  &c.,  liv-  hedge,  fence. 

ing  in  the  ciry;  the  former,  the  citizens  Pleurisy  (pleuHtw);  an  inflammation 
residing  in  the  country,  who  lived  by  ag-  of  the  pleura,  or  membrane  which  lines 
riculture,  and  were  the  most  respectable,  the  internal  surface  of  the  cavity  of  the 
(For  an  account  of  the  struggles  of  the  breast,  and  covers  the  external  surface  of 
patricians  and  plebeians,,  see  Hume.}  la  the  lungs.  The  pleurisy  is  generally 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  repub-  caused  by  colds,  rheumatism,  bleeding, 
lie,  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  number  &c  It  comes  on  with  an  acute  pain  in  the 
of  Roman  citizens  was  about  400,000,  aide,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  difficulty  of 
nearly  half  of  whom  lived  in  Rome  and  breathing,  attended  with  pain,  by  cough- 
its  vicinity,  and  formed,  alter  deducting  ing  and  feverish  symptoms.  At  first  the 
the  senators  and  knights,  the  third  estate,  cough  is  dry,  but  is  afterwards  commonly 
Plebis-bcita.  (See  Civil  Law.)  attended  with  expectoration.  The  in- 
Pledoe,  or  Pivj,  is  a  species  of  bail-  flammation  then  disappears,  bat  is  uome- 
ment,  being  the  deposit  or  placing  of  times  succeeded  by  suppuration,  and  the 
goods  as  security  for  the  payment  of  lungs  sometimes  become  attached  to  the 
money  borrowed,  or  the  fulfilment  of  an  walls  of  the  breast.  The  disease  is  not 
obligation  or  promise.  It  is  distinguished  dangerous  if  the  patient  has  not  been  pre- 
from  a  mortgage  of  chattels,  by  the  cir-  viously  attacked  by  it,  nor  in  its  first  stages, 
cumstance  that  the  legal  property  in  the  nor  if  it  is  properly  attended  to  in  season.  _ 
chattel  mortgaged  is  in  the  mortgagee.  The  application  of  leeches  and  other  less 
whereas  the  legal  ownership  of  goods  antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  blistering,  are 
pawned  remains  in  the  pawner,  though,  recommended. 

according  to  the  definition  of  a  pawn  und  Plica  Poloiiica.  The  Jf'eichtelzapf, 
pledge,  the  pawnee  not  only  has  the  right  or  plica  Paloniea,  derives  its  name  from 
of  possession,  but  must  be  in  possession,  its  most  prominent  symptom — the  en- 
If  the  money  is  not  paid  at  the  time  etip-  tangling  ot  the  hair  into  a  confused  mass. 
ukued,  the  pawn  may  be  sold  by  the  It  is  generally  preceded  by  violent  head- 
pawnee,  who  may  retain  enough  of  the  aches,  and  tingling  in  the  ears;  it  attacks 
proceeds  to  pay  the  debt  intended  to  lie  the  bones  and  joints,  and  even  the  nails 
secured.  In  some  cases  the  terms  of  the  of  the  toes  and  fingers,  which  split  Ion- 
deposit  are  the  forfeiture  of  the  pawn  in  gitudinally.  If  so  obstinate  as  to  defy 
case  the  pawner  does  not  fulfil  the  prom-  treatment,  it  ends  in  blindness,  deafness, 
.  ise  or  obligation  to  guaranty  which  the  or  in  the  most  melancholy  distortions  of 
pawn  is  given.  the  limbs,  and  sometimes  in  all  these 
Pleiades  ;  the  seven  daughters  of  At-  miseries  together.  The  most  extraordj- 
las,  who,  being  pursued  by  Orion,  were  nary  part  of  tbe  disease,  however,  is  its 
changed,  by  Jupiter,  into  doves.  They  action  on  the  hair.  The  individual  hairs 
were  translated  to  the  heavens,  and  form  begin  to  swell  at  the  root,  and  to  exude  a 
the  assemblage  of  the  Seven  Stan  in  the  fat,  slimy  'HubHtance,  frequently  mixed 
neck  of  Taurus,  called  by  the  1  latins  with  suppurated  matter,  which  ia  the 
Fergilim.  There  are,  however,  only  six  most  noisome  feature  of  the  malady. 
stare  visible  in  Pleiades — a  fact  noticed  by  Their  growth  is,  at  the  same  time,  more 
Ovid.  The  Poetical  Fteiadci  is  a  name  rapid,  and  their  sensibility  greater,  than 
given,  by  the  Greeks,  to  seven  celebrated  in  their  healthy  state ;  and,  notwithatand- 
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ins;  the  incredulity  with  which  it  was  plica  has  run  through  all  its  stages,  and 

long  received,  it  is  now  no  longer  doubt-  has  begun  of  itself  to  decay,  any  attempt 

ful,  that,  where  the  disease  has  reached  to  cut  the  hair  is  attended  with  the  ut- 

b   high   degree  of   malignity,   not  only  most  danger  to  the   life  of  the  patient ; 

whole  masses  of  the  hair,  but  even  Hingis  il  not  only  affects  the  body  by  bringing 

hairs,  will  bleed  if  cut  off,  and  that,  too,  on  convulsions,  cramps,  distortion  of  the 

throughout  their  whole  length,  as  well  as  limbs,  and  frequently  death,  but  the  im- 

at  the  root    The  haire,  growing  rapidly  prudence  has  often  had  madness  for  its 

amidst   this    corrupted    moisture,    twist  result ;  and,  in  fact,  during  the   whole 

themselves  together  inextricably,  and  at  progress  of  the  disease,  the  mind  is,  in 

last  are  plaited  into  a  confused,  clotted,  genera],  affected  no  less  than  the  body. 

disgusting- looking  mass.    Very  frequently  Yet,  for  a  long  time,  to  cut  off  the  hnir 

they  twist  themselves  into  a  number  of  was  the  first  step  taken  on  the  approach 

separate  masses,  like  ropes;  and  there  is  of  the   disease.     People  were  naturally 

an  instance  of  such  a  mpf  growing  to  the  anxious  to  get  rid  of  its  most  disgusting 

length  of  fourteen  feet  on  a  lady's  head,  symptom,  and  they  ascribed  the  me  Inn - 

nefore  it  could  be  safely  cut  off.     Borne-  choly  effects  that  uniformly  followed,  not 

times    it    assumes    other    forms,   which  to  the  removal  of  the  hair,  but  merely  to 

medical   writers  have    distinguished   by  the  internal  malady,   on  which   this  re- 

specific  names,  as  the  bird's  ne»f  plica,  the  movol   had   no   influence;    and  medical 

turban  plica,  the  Medusa  head  pUca,  the  men  had  not  yet   learned  that  this  was 

long-Umtd  pUca,  the  club-ihaptd  pUca,  Sec  the  natural  outlet  of  the  disease.     Even 

The  hair,  however,  while  thus  suffering  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  some 

itself,  seems  to  do  so  merely  from  con-  medical  writers  of  Germany  still  mnin- 

tribiiting  to  the  cure  of  the  disease,  by  tained  that  the  hair  should  instantly  be 

being  the  channel  through  which   the  cut;  but  the  examples  in  which  blind- 

comipted  matter  is  carried  off  from  the  ness,   distortion,  death,   or  insanity,   has 

body.     From  the  moment  that  the  hair  been  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 

begins  to   entangle  itself,  the  preceding  operation,  are  much  too  numerous  to  al- 

symptome  always  diminish,  and  frequent-  low  their  theoretical  opinion  any  weight. 

ly  disappear  entirely,  and  the  patient  is  The  only  known  cure  is  to  allow  the  hair 

comparatively  well,  except  that  he  must  to  grow  till  it  begins  to   rise  pure   r.nd 

submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  bearing  healthy   from   the  skin,  an   appearance 

about  with  him  this  discustin g  head-piece,  which  indicates  that  the  malady  is  over ; 

Accordingly,   where  mere   ia   reason   to  it  is  then  shaved   off,  and   the   cure   is 

niect   that   a   Weichielzopf  ia   forming  generally  complete,   although   there  are 

f,  medical  means  are  commonly  used  eases   in   which   the    disease    has    been 

to  further  its  out-breaking  on  the  head,  known  to  return.     The   length   of  time 

as  the  natural  progress  and  only  true  during  which  the  head  continues  in  this 

cure  of  the  disease;  and,  among  the  peas-  state  of  corruption,  'depends  entirely  on 

ants,  the  same  object  is  pursued  by  in-  the  degree  of  malignity  in  the  disease, 

creased  filth  and  carelessness,  and  even  The    Wtvhtthopf,   at  once  a  painful,  a 

by  soaking  the  hair  with  oil  or  rancid  dangerous,  and  a  disgusting  disease,  is 

butter.    After  the  hair  has  continued  to  not  confined  to  the  human  species ;  it  at 

grow  thus  (angled  and  noisome  for  a  pe-  tacks  horses,  particularly  in  the  hairs  of 

riod,  which  is  in  no  case  fixed,  it  gradu-  the   mane,  dogs,  oxen,  and  even  wolves 

ally  becomes  dry;  healthy  hairs  begin  to  and   foxes.      Although    more    common 

grow  up  under  the   plica,  and,  at   last,  among  the  poorer  classes,  it  is  not  pecu- 

"  push  it  from  its  stool."     In  the  process  liorto  them,  for  it  spares  neither  rank,  nor 

of  separation,  however,  it  unites  itself  age,  nor  sex.  ■  Women,  however,  are  said 

so  readily  with  the  new  hairs,  that,  if  not  to  be  less  exposed  to  it  than  men,  and 

cut  off  at  this  stage,  it  continues  hanging  fair  hair  less  than  brown  or  black  hair, 

for  years,  on  entirely  foreign  appendage  It  is  contagious,  and,  moreover,  may  b 


to  the  head.  There  are  many  instances  come  hereditary.  Among  professional 
of  Poles,  who,  suffering  under  poignant  persons,  great  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
ailmeuta,    which   were,    in    reality,    the    vails  regarding   its    origin    and    nature. 


forerunners  of  an  approaching  Weichnd-  According  to  some,  it  is  merely  the  r 

wpf,  have  in   vain  sought   aid  in   other  suit  of  filth  and  bad  diet;  but,  although 

countries,  from  foreign  physicians,  and,  it  certainly  is  more  frequent  among  die 

on  their  return,   have   found   a  speedy,  classes  who  are  exposed  to  these  r 
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their  locks,  it  is  by  up  mesas  confined  10  he  perished  by  a  suffocating  vapor  which 
them ;  the  most  wealthy  and  cleanly  are  spread  over  the  whole  country.  The 
not  exempt  from  its  influence.  Others  writings  of  this  diligent  and  active  man 
again,  allowing  that  it  is  much  aggravated  are  principally  lost;  among  them  the 
by  imcleanlinesa  and  insalubrious  food,'  work  on  the  war  in  Germany,  and  his 
set  it  down  as  epidemic,  and  seek  its  ori-  Universal  History.  The  Huioria  .Yotu- 
gin  in  some  particular  qualities  of  the  air  ralis,  or  Hvdoria  MwuM,  in  37  (woks,  is 
or  water  of  the  country,  just  as  some  extant ;  it  is  a  rich  collection  of  facts  of 
have  sought  the  origin  of  goitres ;  but,  every  kind,  from  the  whole  circle  of  na- 
though  more  common  in  Poland  than  ture  and  science,  and  also  from  the  histo- 
elsewhere,  it  is  likewise  at  home  in  Livo-  ry  of  art,  which  is  the  more  valuable,  as 
nia  and  some  other  parts  of  Russia,  and,  Pliny  drew  from  many  lost  books.  Of 
above  all,  in  Tartary,  from  whence,  in  the  old  critical  editions,  that  of  Hanlouiii 
fact,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  itn-  (Paris,  1723),  is  the  best 
ported  during  the  Tartar  invasion,  in  the  Punt  (Cains  Plinius  Csjcilius  Secun- 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  third  due],  the  younger,  a  nephew  of  the  fur- 
party  has  made  it  a  modification  of  lepra-  ruer,  was  born  A.  D.  62,  at  Comum  (Co- 
ny. The  more  ignorant  classes  of  the  mo).  Having  been  adopted  by  his  uncle, 
people  believe  that  it  is  a  preservative  he  learned  to  moke  a  wise  use  of  time, 
against  all  other  diseases,  and  therefore  applied  himself  early,  with  the  greatest 
adorn  themselves  with  an  inoculated  assiduity,  to  the  study  of  eloquence  and 
JFekhtekop/.  (See  Russell's  Tour  in  philosophy,  and,  when  a  boy  of  thirteen 
Germany.)  years  of  age,  made  an  attempt  to  write  a 

Plinth.     (See  Jbchitedure,  vol.   i,   p.  tragedy  in  the  Greek  language.    In  Syria, 

338.)  where  he  was  the  commander  of  a  le 

Plist  (Coins  Plinius  Secundum),  the  gion,  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  phi- 
elder,  a  Roman  knight,  was  born  at  Vero-  loeopher  Euphrates,  and  afterwards  made 
na,  A.  D.  23.  He  was  one  of  the  great-  his  appearance  in  Rome  as  an  advocate 
est  scholars  of  Rome.  He  devoted  him-  with  success,  filled  several  public  offices, 
self  to  jurisprudence,  but  made  a  com-  and  was  consul  in  his  thirty-ninth  year. 
paign  into  Germany,  and  afterwards  By  the  favor  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  be 
filled  many  public  offices,  among  them  was  appointed  augur  and  governor  of 
the  office  of  a  procurator  in  Spain.  His  Pontue,  in  Bithynia,  which  office  be  ad- 
uncommon  spirit  of  inquiry  was  aided  ministered  for  two  yean,  to  the  general- 
by  an  unwearied  industry.  Every  mo-  satisfaction.  He  was  one  of  the  roost  dia- 
ment  that  was  not  employed  in  the  busi-  tinguished,  and  beat,  and  we  may  also  add, 
ness  of  hia  office,  he  appropriated  to  his  one  of  the  moat  fortunate  men  of  his  age, 
studies.  He  was  a  very  early  riser,  even  He  had  most  of  the  requisites  for  the  en- 
in  winter;  very  often  did  not  retire  to  joyment  of  life — a  cultivated  mind,  a  gen- 
bed  at  all,  and  used  to  read  white  at  meals,  erous  heart,  friendship  and  love.  As  an 
and  in  the  bath,  or  had  some  one  to  read  author  he  labored  with  ardor.  He  al- 
to him.  He  diligently  noted  down  every  tempted  several  departments  of  literature, 
thing  of  importance;  and  often  said,  that  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  Of  his  writings, 
no  book  was  so  bad,  but  that  something  only  a  collection  of  letters,  in  ten  books, 
might  be  learned  from  it.  If  he  was  not  and  a  panegyric  on  Trajan,  remain.  The 
able  to  write  himself,  he  dictated.  In  letters  are  addressed  to  different  friends, 
this  way,  Pliny,  notwithstanding  his  some  of  them  to  the  emperor,  and  are  on 
many  public  affairs,  wrote  many  impor-  various  subjects.'  Their  elegance  and  in- 
fant works,  which  give  proof  of  his  very  tellectual  tone  make  them  attractive 
extensive  learning.  He  finally  became  a  and  very  instructive.  In  hie  Panegyric 
victim  to  his  curiosity.  Being  one  day  on  Trajan,  he  is,  as  some  think,  extrava- 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Vesuvius,  a  tern-  gant  in  his  praise  and  in  his  rhetorical 
ble  eruption  of  this  volcano  (A.  D.  79)  ornaments.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  rec- 
imluced  him  to  approach  for  the  purpose  ominended  as  a  model,  yet  it  is  an  iro- 
of  viewing  it  closely,  notwithstanding  the  portant  work  for  the  history  of  the  noble 
danger  to  which  he  wag  exposed.  The  emperor  and  his  time.  The  Letters  and 
hot  ashes  even  fell  upon  bis  vessel ;  still  the  Panegyric  were  edited  together,  with 
he  continued  to  take  note  of  every  thing  notes,  by  Gesner  (Leipsic,  1739) ;  Braes- 
he  saw.  While  the  earth  around  him  ti  (Leipsic,  1770),  and  others.  A  later 
threatened,  he  passed  the  night  quietly  critical  edition  of  the  Letters,  with  notes, 
with  a  friend  not  far  from  the  mountain,  was  edited  by  Gierig  (Leipsic,  1800),  and 
and  the  next  morning,  on  the  sea-shore,  the   complete   works   of   Pliny,  by   the 
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tame  (Leipaic,  1806);  afterwards  by  G.  habits  throughout  the  world  ;  C.  hettreti- 
H.  Sch&fer  {Leipsic,  1805} ;  and  by  cm  (black  bellied  plover),  inhabits  the 
Titze  (at  Prague,  in  1830}.  The  Pane-  north  of  both  continents.  The  ruddy 
eyrie  was  edited  by  Gieng,  with  notes  plover  belongs  to  the  genus  tringa,  and  is 
(Leipaic,  1796),  who  also  published  a  also  found  in  both  continents, 
work  On  the  Life,  Moral  Character  and  Plum  (prumw);  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
Literary  Reputation  of  the  Younger  longing  to  the  raMacea,  and  now  separated 
Pliny.  The  Epistles  of  Pliny  have  been  from  the  cherry,  chiefly  on  account  of 
translated  into  English  by  lord  Orrery  the  large  oval  fruit  covered  with  a  fine 
and  Mr.  Melmoth.  whitish  dust,  the  oblong,  compressed  and 
PLOTincs,the  most  distinguished  among  acute  stone,  and  the  different  manner  in 
the  New  Pkuonists,  was  born  at  Lycopo*  which  the  young  leaves  are  folded.  About 
lis,  in  Egypt,  305  B.  C,  is  said  to  have  a  dozen  species  are  known,  all  inhabiting 
studied  philosophy  at  Alexandria,  under  the. north  temperate  regions  of  the  globe, 
Ammomus,  travelled,  at  the  age  of  thirty-  and  two  or  three  of  them  natives  of  the 
nine,  into  the  East,  to  learn  the  doctrines  U.  States.  They  are  small  trees  or  shrubs, 
of  the  Magi,  and  in  his  fortieth  year,  be-  with  alternate  leaves,  and  white  flowers, 
came  a  teacher  of  philosophy  in  Rome,  either  solitary  or  disposed  in  fascicles  in 
His  writings  and  instructions  excited  the  the  axils  of  the  ancient  leaves.  The  corn- 
most  enthusiastic  admiration  among  his  tuoii  garden  plum  {P.  domestica)  does  not 
disciples.    He  died  B.  C.  370,  in  Cam-  seem  to  be  a  native  of  Europe,  and  prob- 

n'a,  his  death  having  been  hastened  ably  was  introduced  from  Syria.    It  ia 

lis  austerities.     His   pupil  Porphyry  mentioned  by  DioBCoridesandTneophras- 

wrote  his  Life,  and  arranged  his  writings,  tus,  and  now  is  very  generally  cultivated 

Morsilius   Ficinus  first  edited  and  trans-  throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  in  most 

lated  them.      Crcuzer  has  published  his  parts  of  the  U.  States.     It  is  a  robust  tree, 

Dieeertntion  on  Beauty  (Heidelberg,  1814),  of  middling  mature,  seemingly  adapted  to 

and   Engelbordt  has  translated  his  En-  every  hind  of  soil,  though  most  flourishing 

neades  into  German,  with  a  commentary  where  it  is  tight  and  a  little  sandy.    The 

(Erlangen,  1830—1823.)     (See  .Yew  Pla-  varieties  are  very  numerous,  and  differ  in 

lonub.)  color,  taste,  size  and  form ;  some  are  not 

Plousb  Monday  ;  the  next  Monday  larger  than  cherries,  while  others  are  near- 
after  Twelfth  Day.  On  Plough  Monday,  ly  two  inches  in  diameter ;  some  are  ob- 
the  ploughmen  in  the  northern  part  of  long  or  ovoid,  and  others  perfectly  globu- 
England  used  to  draw  n  plough  from  lar;  the  color  is  either  white,  green,  yel- 
door  to  door,  and  beg  money  for  drink.  low,   red,  purple,   blue  or   blackish;  the 

Plover  (charadrius) ;  a  genua  of  the  taste  acid,  austere,  insipid,  sweetish  or 
gralltt,  or  waders,  distinguished  by  hav-  aromatic ;  the  consistence  of  the  flesh 
log  a  moderate  sized  compressed  beak,  coriaceous,  haid,  soft,  melting,  dry  or  wa- 
emarged«  the  end,  and  the  hinder  toe  ex-  tery;  all,  however,  have  a  smooth  akin, 
ofiedinglv  small,  not  touching  the  ground,  which  is  always  more  or  less  covered  with 
They  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  world,  trav-  a  fine  whitish  dust,  easily  removed  by 
ersing  temperate  climates  in  the  spring  rubbing.  The  most  esteemed  of  all  these 
and  autumn.  They  are  gregarious,  and  varieties  is  the  green  gage  or  rente  Claude. 
are  generally  seen  in  meadows,  or  on  (See  Green  Gage.)  Our  own  country, 
the  sea-shore,  in  search  of  food,  which  however,  produces  a  variety  hardly,  if  at 
they  procure  by  stirring  the  earth  or  mud  all,  inferior,  viz.  the  Washington  plum: 
with  their  feet,  and  thus  inviting  worms  the  form  of  this  Inst,  and,  the  perfume 
and  aquatic  insects  to  the  surface.  The  which  it  emits  before  being  cut,  are  simi- 
le mole  lays  about  four  eggs,  in  a  rude  lar  to  that  of  the  green  gage,  but  the  skin 
nest  in  the  sand.  Their  flesh  is  excellent,  is  dull  yellow,  assuming  an  orange  cast  on 
and  hence  they  are  much  sought  for  by  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  is  more 
sportsmen.  There  are  many  species  or  less  mottled  with  crimson  dots;  the 
in  the  U.  Stales,  some  peculiar  to  the  flesh  n  yellow,  firm,  very  sweet  and  lus- 
country,  and  others  also  found  In  Europe,  cious,  and  separates  freely  from  the  stone. 
They  ore  thus  enumerated  by  C.  Bona-  The  origin  of  the  Washington  plum  is 
parte  i  C.  sanipalmalitt  (ring  plover),  pe-  remarkable,  and  deserves  a  passing  notice. 
Miliar  to  America ;  C.  mclodius  (nog  The  parent  tree  was  purchased  in  the 
plover),  peculiar  to  America;  C.  Wilso-  New  York  market,  and  remained  barren 
•sour  (Wilson's  plover),  peculiar  to  Amer-  for  several  years,  when  it  was  struck  by 
iea;  C.  votifenis  (killdcer),  peculiar  to  lightning,  and  destroyed.  The  root  after- 
America  ;  C  pluvidv  (golden  plover),  in-  wards  threw  up  a  number  of  vigorous 
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shoots,  which  were  suffered  to  remain, 
and  in  due  time  produced  fruit  The 
foliage  of  this  tree  is  also  among  plume 
remarkable  for  its  beauty.  Almost  all  the 
varieties  of  plums  may  be  dried  and  con- 
verted into  prunes,  but  those  which  are 
most  fleshy,  and  best  retain  their  quality, 
are  preferred.  Prunes  now  form  a  con- 
siderable article  of  commerce,  and  are 
imported  chiefly  from  France,  particular- 
ly from  the  port  of  Marseilles.  Plums 
•  may  also  be  preserved  in  various  man- 
ners, in  spirits  of  wine  or  sugar,  or  formed 
into  marmalade,  jellies,  &c.  The  wood 
of  the  plum  tree  is  hard,  compact,  trav- 
ersed with  reddish  veins,  and  susceptible 
'  of  a  fine  polish.  It  is  frequently  employ- 
.  ed  by  turners  and  cabinet  makers,  but  re- 
quires to  be  thoroughly  dried.  Thesloe(P. 
tpinata)  isa  thorny  shrub, growing  wild  in 
moat  parts  of  Europe,ajid  Dealing  a  small, 
round,and  nearly  black  fmit, of  sn extreme- 
ly austere  taste.  The  juice  of  this  plum 
is  frequently  employed  to  communicate  a 
red  color  end  astringent  flavor  to  wines. 

Plumbauo,  or  Graphite.  This  valu- 
able mineral  is  sometimes  found  in  thin, 
irregular,  six-sided  tables ;  but  more  gen- 
erally in  scales,  or  compact.  Lustre  me- 
tallic ;  color  iron-black,  or  dark  steel-gray ; 
streak :  Mack, shining;  opaque.  It  in  duc- 
tile and  flexible  in  thin  lamina; ;  hardness 
between  talc  and  gypsum  ;  specific  grav- 
ity 2.  It  consists  or  carbon  96,  and  iron 
4.  In  a  high  degree  of  heat,  it  is  com- 
bustible, and  leaves  a  residue  of  oxide  of 
iron.  It  is  infusible  alone,  and  with  ad- 
ditions. It  sometimes  occurs  in  beds  in 
primitive  rocks,  particularly  those  of  the 
trappean  variety.  When  found  in  prim- 
itive limestone,  it  is  disseminated  in  scales, 
after  the  manner  of  talc  It  is  also  found 
in  the  coal  formation.  Its  most  remark- 
able depository  is  at  Borrowdale,  in  Cum- 
berland, England,  where  it  exists  in  a  bed 
of  trap,  alternating  with  clay  slate.  It 
occurs  crystallized  in  the  limestone  of 
Orange  county,  New  York,  and  Sussex 
county,  New  Jersey,  and  exists  in  large 
fibrous  masses  near  Rogers's  rock  on  lake 
George,  New  York  ;  but  its  only  valuable 
locality  in  the  U.  States  is  at  Slurbridge, 
in  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts, where 
it  forms  veins  jn  gneiss  about  afoot  in 
width.  It  was  wrought  by  the  French 
about  100  years  ago ;  since  which  time  it 
has  been  neglected  until  wkluii  a  tew 
yean,  but  is  now  vigorously  and  success- 
fully explored  by  en  enterprising  compa- 
ny. The  chief  employment  of  plumbago 
ts  in  manufacturing  pencils  and  crucibles; 
the  latter  particularly  for  the  mint.     It  i» 


also  used  for  giving  a  gloss  to  iron  stoves 
and  railings,  and  for  diminishing  the  fric- 
tion of  machinery. 

Pi.DMBEs'a  Solder.    (See  Bismuth,  voL 

ir,p.na) 

Plum  Island  ;  a  sandy  beach  and  tract 
of  sell  meadow,  extending  from  Newbury- 
port  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  Merrimack  river, 
to  Ipswich  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  Ipswich 
river.  It  is  nine  miles  long,  nearly  one 
wide,  and  is  covered  on  the  side  next  the 
sea  with  sand,  which  is  blown  up  into 
little  bi)Is  and  ridges.  These  sandy  ele- 
vations are  covered  with  bushes,  bearing 
the  beach  plum  in  great  perfection.  A 
turnpike  and  bridge  lead  from  Newbury- 
port  to  ibis  island.     It  is  much  resorted 

in  September  and  October,  when   the 


plut 


npe. 


PinnxcTT.  William  Conyngbarn  Plun- 
kett, lord  Plunkett,  the  son  of  a  Presby- 
terian clergymen  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
was  born  in  1765,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  where,  as  a  reward  for 
his  classical  merit,  he  obtained  a  schol- 
arship. In  1787,  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  law,  and  he  was  then  c  "   * 


to  the  bar  under  the 


(of lord  Yel- 


His  reputatioi 
became  great,  and  his  i 
tionally  extensive.  In  1 
seat  in  the  Irish  parliament,  and  voted 
against  the  union.  In  1803,  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  and 
m  1805,  attorney -general  and  privy  coun- 
sellor. On  the  trial  of  Robert  Emmet,  he 
wan  ooiinsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  was 
accused  of  some  unfairness  towards  the 


tice,  however,  was  chiefly  in  chancery, 
and  he  is  described  as  displaying,  in  the 
complicated  questions  of  that  court,  a 
mind  at  once  subtile  end  comprehensive, 
with  great  power,  ecu  tepees  and  clearness 
of  reasoning,  conveyed  in  perspicuous, 
copious,  yet  condensed  language.  His 
manner  as  a  forensic  speaker  was  charac- 
terized by  great  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness ;  he  was  not  so  eminent  as  some  of 
his  brethren  for  mere  law  learning.  Dur- 
ing the  abort  administration  of  the  whiga 
in  1800,  he  continued  to  fill  the  office  of 
attorney-general  in  Ireland,  but  retired 
when  his  friends  were  displaced.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1807,  he  first  procured  a  seat  in  the 
imperial  parliament,  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Midburst ;  and  in  1812,  he  was 
returned  for  the  university  of  Dublin.  In 
the  house  of  commons  Mr.  Plunkett  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  eloquent  and 
argumentative   speaker,  particularly    on 
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the  Catholic  question.  During  the  edmin-  ularly  his  Liven  (44)  and  Parallels  of  3km- 
istratiou  of  lord  Liverpool,  he  was  again  trious  Greeks  and  Romans  (edited  by 
8|ipointed  attorneyganeral  for  Ireland,  Bryan,  London,  1739,  5  vols.,  4to. ;  Leip- 
and  in  1837  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  sic,  1812—14,  9  vols!,  12mo. ;  by  Coray, 
under  the  tide  of  baron  Plunkett.  Lord  Paris,  1809—17,  6  vols. ;  translated  into 
Plunkett  was  a  constant  and  able  ad vo-  English  by  the  Langhornes);  his  Greek 
eate  of  the  Catholic  relief  hill.  In  De-  ana  Roman  Researches,  Ins  and  Osiris, 
cember,  1830,  on  the  formation  of  the  or  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  and  Apo- 
whig  ministry,  he  was  made  lord  bigb  thegtns.  The  treatise  On  the  Doctrines 
chancellor  of  Ireland.  of  Philosophers  (edited  by  Cassini,  1751, 
Plurality  is  used  in  contradistinction  and  by  Beck,  1786),  which  contains  valu- 
to  majority,  in  reference  to  voles  given  in  able  materials  for  the  history  of  philoso- 
at  elections.  Majority  signifies  at  least  phy,  is  probably  not  by  him.  Hia  manner 
one  more  than  half  of  all  the  votes  given  of  treating  his  subject  is  easy,  often  super- 
in,  whilst  plurality  means  only  the  great-  ficial,  ana  this  is  also  the  character  of  his 
est  Dumber  of  votes,  so  that  if  there  are  style,  which  is  censured  as  being  too 
three  or  more  candidates  for  en  office,  much  ornamented  by  quotations  from 
one  of  them  may  have  a  plurality  without  poets  and  philosophers.  Among  the  edi- 
a  majority,  wbtcb  latter  is  required  in  dons  of  his  complete  works,  those  of  H. 
many  cases  by  law.  If  none  of  the  can-  Stephens  (Peris,  1572, 13  vols.);  ofRual- 
didates  for  the  presidency  of  the  U.  Slates  diis  (Paris,  1624, 3  vols.,  folio);  of  Frank- 
has  a  majority,  the  election  ofthe  presi-  fort  (1599  aud  1630,  2  vols.,  folio);  of 
dent  devolves  upon  the  house  of  repre-  Reiske,  (Leipeic,  1774—83,  13  vols.),  and 
senuuivesoftheU.  States,  who  are  bound  of  Hutten  (Tubingen,  1791—1805,  14 
to  elect  one  of  tbe  three  candidates  who  vols.),  are  the  best.  Amyot'sFrench  trans- 
had  the  most  votes — a  case  which  occur-  Istion  of  the  Lives  (Let  Vies  du  Homme* 
led  when  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  was  chosen.  Bhittrtt)  was  republished  at  Paris  in  1835 
In  France,  majority,  in  this  sense,  is  called  (10  vols.),  with  a  .S'olice  mr  Plutarquc  by 
mqjanli  abtolut. — Plurality  iff  berujicu  Corey.  The  name  Plvtareh  is  often 
'  signifies  the  holding  of  more  benefices  given  to  a  collection  of  lives  of  distin- 
thaq  one  by  tbe  aaine  clergyman  (pluralist)  guished  men.  Such  collections  exist  not 
at  the  same  time.  merely  in   English,  but  also  in   French, 

Plus,   more,  in  mathematics,  signifies  Italian,  Russian,  German  and  Swedish, 
addition;  the  sign  by  which  it  is  indicated        Pi-UTO  (among  the  Greeks,  Ai>,  Aidet, 

is 4- ;  thus,  A-f-B,  which  is  read,  A  plus  Hadu,  the  Invisible],  third  son  of  Saturn 

B,  denotes  that  the  quantity  A  is  to  be  and  Rhea,  a  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Nep- 

added  to  the  quantity  B.    Plus,  or  its  sigti,  tune,  to  whom,  on  the  partition  of  the 

.(-,   is  also  used   to  indicate   a   positive  world,  fell   the   kingdom   of  the  shades. 

magnitude   or  relation,  in   opposition  to  There,  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he 

nunur  ( — \  which  indicates  a  negative.  is  enthroned  as  the  ruler  of  tbe  dead.    As 

Plutarch;  a  learned  and  prolific  Greek  far  beneath  hia  habitation  as  t  lie  heaven 

writer,  born  at  Clieronies,  in  Bceolia,  A.  is  above  the  earth,  lies  Tartarus,  the  ac- 

D.  SO.    According  to  some,  Trajan  was  cess  to  which  is  by  a  gate  guarded  by 

his  pupil.    In  tbe  reign  of  that  emperor,  himself;   thither,    after  death,    must  alt 

he  was  invested  with  some  civil  offices  in  men  descend.     Powerful,  terrible,  inflexi- 

Rome,  where  he  taught  philosophy ;  and,  ble  to  prayers  or  flattery,  is  Ihe  dark-bejred 

having  returned  to  bis  own  country,  he  god.     Hercules,  however,  carried  off  his 

died  mere  in  120  or  130.     He  is  said  to  dog,  the  fearful  Cerberus,  who  lies  before 

have    written    about   300    philosophical  Pluto's  dreadful    abode.     He  rides  on  a 

and  historical  works,  of  which  125  are  chariot  drawn  by  four  black  horses,  which 

extant,  but  some  of  these  are    falsely  he  guides  with  reins  of  gold.    His  helmet 

ascribed  to  him.  The  philosophical  works,  makes  tbe  wearer  invisible.     So  says  the 

which  commonly  go  under  tbe  name  of  Iliad.     Tbe   Odysity   gives  e  somewhat 

Etkka  or  Moralia,  explain  tbe  Platonic  different  account.    It  does  not  explicitly 

doctrines,  combat  the  Stoic  and  Epicu-  place  his  habitation  beneath    the    earth. 

reau,  and  treat  of  various  practical  subjects  Ulysses  sailed  from   jf.ica  with  a  north 

in  a  popular  way ;  they  snow  him  to  nave  wind,  passed  over  tbe  ocean,  and  landed 

been  of  an  active  turn  of  mind,  and  con-  near  the  lofty   rocks  and  the   grove  of 

tain  happy  applications  of  extennve  learn-  Proserpine  (q.  v.),  where  the  Cimmerians 

ing.    His  historical  writings  are  yet  more  dwell  in  everlasting  darkness.     Having 

distinguished,  and  are  valuable  as  throw-  arrived   there,    he  proceeded   along  the 

ing  much  light  on  ancient  history,  panic-  ocean  until   he  reached   tbe   nocturnal 
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darkness,  the  abode  of  Ale,  where  dwell  him  in  the  shades  of  night,  and  his  priests 

the  dead.     But  according  to  Heeiod,  on  were  crowned  with  cypress.     He  is  repre- 

the  western  margin  of  the  northern  bemi-  sented   in  gloomy  majesty,  his   forehead 

Sphere,  wrapt  in   eternal  darkness,    one  shaded  by  his  hair,  and  with  a  thick  beard. 

Cleft,  in  a  cavity  under  the  surface  of  the  His  head   is  sometimes  covered  with  a 

earth,  leads  down  to  the  deed,  another  to  veil.    He  frequently  also  wears  his  helmet, 

Tartarus.     Yet  both  of  these  subterranean  or  a  crown  of  ebony,  or  a  wreath  of  adi- 

abysses  are  mentioned  by  him  under  the  an  turn   or    narcissus.      In  his    hand  be 

latter  name.     Homer,  and  those  poets  who  holds  s  two-forked  sceptre,  a  staff  or  a 

followed    next  alter  him,  described  the  .key ;    by  his   side  is  Cerberus.       He  is 

realms  of  Hades  as  being  under  the  aur-  either  seated  on  a  throne  of  ebony  or  in  a 

face  of  the  earth,  where  the  dead,  like  the  chariot.    His  epithets  are  "the  subterra- 

livingoo  earth,  rood  and  bod,  dwell   to-  nean  Jupiter,"  "the  Stygian"  &c. 

gether,  and  a  few  enemies  of  the  gods  Plutds,  son  of  lesion  and  Ceres,  was 

alone  suffertonnents;  Tartarus  wosudis-  the  god  of  riches.     His  genealogy   shows 

tinct  region.     But  as  philosophy,  by  bolder  the   meaning   of  the   allegory,   which  is 

conjectures  concerning  the  surface  of  the  merely  this,   that  "Agriculture  produces 

earth,  and,  finally,  by  the  doctrine   of  a  wealth."     At  first  Plutus  bad  the  use  of 

floating  sphere,  did  away  the  old  notions  his  eyes,  but  Jupiter  struck  him  blind,  be- 

of  Tartarus,  and  the  belief  of  a  future  ret-  cause  be  confined  his  gifts  to  the  good  ; 

ribution  gained  ground ;  the  realms  of  the  and  he  thenceforth  conferred  them  equally 

dead,  placed   at   first   under  the  surface  on  the  good  and  the  hod.    His  residence 

of  the  earth,  and   then   by   some  in  the  was  under  the  earth.    He  is  weak,  and 

centre,  were  separated  into  Elysium  and  limps  whenhe  comes  to  mortals,  but  swift 

Tartarus.     These  changes  had  also  an  in-  footed  or  winged  when  he  leaves  them. 

Silence  on  the  notions  entertained  respect-  Fortune  carries  him  in  her  arms,  and  he 

ing  the  sovereign  of  the  lower  world.    He  also  forms  one  of  Minerva's  retinue.    He 

not  only  gained  in  outward  power  and  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Pluto,  (q.  t.) 

supremacy,   but  the   conceptions    of  his  Pluviose.     (See   Calendar,  voL  h,  p. 

character  were  changed ;  he  became  a  be-  400.) 

nevolent  being,  who  held  in  his  hand  the  Plymouth  ;  a  borough  town  of  Eng- 
keys  of  the  earth,  and  blessed  the  year  land,  in  Devonshire,  and,  on  account  of  its 
with  fruits;  for  from  the  abyss  of  night  harbors  and  the  docks  in  its  neighbor- 
come  all  riches  and  plenty.  It  is  there-  hood,  one  of  the  most  important  maritime 
fore  not  strange,  that  tbe  later  ages,  con-  places  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  situated  at 
founding  Hades  with  Plutus  (q.  v.),  called  tbe  head  of  the  capacious  baron  of  Ply  m- 
him  Plulo,  and  attributed  to  him  dominion  outh  sound,  on  tbe  eastern  side  of  a  tongue 
over  the  treasures  concealed  in  the  bowels  of  land  formed  by  the  estuaries  of  the 
of  tbe  earth.  He  fought  with  his  brothers  rivers  Plym  end  Tnmor,  which  here  enip- 
agatnst  the  Titans,  aid  received  from  the  ty  themselves  into  the  sea.  Plymouth 
Cyclops,  whom  he  hod  released,  the  hei-  stands  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Plym,  within 
met  that  makes  its  wearer  invisible,  which  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  town  of 
he  lent  to  Mercury  in  the  war  of  tbe  Dcvonport,  formerly  called  Plymouth 
giants,  and  to  Perseus  in  his  expedition  Dock,  to  which  it  is  united  by  the  inter- 
ngainst  the  Qorgons,  and  which  after-  veiling  town  of  East  Storehouse.  The 
wards  came  into  the  possession  of  Mori-  town  having  gradually  risen  from  the  con- 
ones.  The  Furies  and  Charon  are  his  diiion  of  a  small  fishing  town  to  its  pres- 
ministers.  He  judges  even'  open  and  ent  size,  most  of  the  streets  are  irregular, 
secret  deed,  and  to  him  are  subordinate  the  and  by  no  means  elegant  or  commodious ; 
three  judges  jGocus,  Minos  and  Rhoda-  but  the  new  ports  of  tbe  town  ore  hand- 
manthus.  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Orpheus  and  some,  and  are  spreading  rapidly.  Tbe 
Ulysses  entered  his  realms  olive,  and  left  public  buildings  ore,  the  custom-house, 
'  themuninjured;hutTheseusandPiritbous,  the  exchange,  the  Athennum,  the  public 
whose  object  is  said  to  have  been  the  ah-  library,  the  theatre,  tbe  royal  hotel,  places 
ductkm  of  his  wife,  he  caused  to  be  chain-  of  worship,  the  classical  and  mathematical 
ed, though  the  former  is  said  to  have  Iwcn  school,  the  mechanics'  institute,  &c 
subsequently  released  by  Hercules.  The  Plymouth  is  divided  into  two  parishes, 
worship  of  Pluto  was  extensively  spread  Of  the  two  parish  churches,  the  roost  on- 
fuuoug  the  Greets  and  Romans.  Tbe  ciem  is  that  of  St^Andrew,  built  previous- 
cvpresa,  the  box,  the  narcissus,  and  tbe  Iv  to  1391,  a  handsome  building  of  the 
plant  adbntum  {maiden-hair),  were  sacred  Gothic  order ;  Charles's  church  is  also  a 
to  him :  oxen  and  goats  were  sacrificed  to  Gothic  structure.     Among  tbe  charitable 
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institutiona,  which  are  about  thirty,  are  a  lishment  of  a  chamber  of  commerce,  in 
work-house,  a  public  dispensary,  an  eye  the  year  1613.  In  the  18th  year  of  Henry 
infirmary,  a  lying-in  charity,  a  public  sub-  V],  Plymouth  was  incorporated  as  a  bor- 
■caption  Bcfaool,  alms-houses,  Bible  socio-  ough,  and  it  sends  two  members  to  jiar- 
ties,  &c.  &c  Government  has  several  liamttnt.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  re- 
military  and  naval  establishments  at  this  corder,  and  twelve  aldermen,  under  whose 
port.  Of  the  fortifications,  the  most  re-  care  an  active  police  is  established.  The 
marfcnble  is  tbe  citadel,  which  was  erected  garrison  at  this  port  is  under  the  coin- 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is  placed  in  mand  of  a  military  officer  styled  the  gov- 
a  most  commanding  situation  on  the  east-  ernor,  who  is  also  generally  commander- 
em  end  of  the  height  called  the  Hot  in-chief  of  the  western  district  Tbe  na- 
hvhich  shelters  the  town  from  the  sea),  vat  affairs  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
It  is  exceedingly  well  fortified,  and  is  con-  port-admiral,  whose  residence  isat  Devon- 
Mantly  garrisoned.  It  cootuics  the  resi-  pork  The  population  of  Plymouth,  with 
deuce  of  the  governor  of-  Plymouth,  and  Devon,  is  fil^ilS.  It  is  218  miles  from 
barracks  for  five  or  si  hundred  troops.  London,  and  44  from  Exeter  ;  lou.  4°  V 
Under  the  eastern  walls  of  the  citadel  is  W.;  lat.  50°  2?  N. 

the  victualling  office,  an  extensive  range  Plymouth  ;  a  post-town,  port  of  entry, 
of  buildings,  containing  the  granaries  and  and  shire  town  of  Plymouth  county,  Mas 
orena  for  supplying  the  bread,  asalso  the  sachusetts,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
cellars  and  store-houses  for  wine,  spirits,  Plymouth  colony,  and  the  oldest  town  in 
meat,  &c  for  the  use  of  the  king's  vessels  New  England.  It  was  settled  by  the  Pil- 
in  harbor.  The  port  of  Plymouth  is  (lis-  grime,  who  arrived  in  the  Hay  Flower, 
tinguiehed  tor  its  capacity,  and  tbe  securi-  Dec.  22, 1630.  It  stands  on  a  fine  harbor 
ty  which  it  affords  in  its  several  parts.  It  of  the  same  name,  36  miles  south-east  of 
is  capable  of  containing  3000  sail,  and  ia  Boston.  The  court-house  is  in  lat.  41° 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  tbe  world.  57'  N. ;  Ion.  70°  42  30"  W.  Tbe  town- 
It  consists  of  three  divisions  or  harbors, —  ship,  though  often  divided,  is  still  sixteen 
Sutton  pool,  immediately  adjoining  the  miles  long,  and  five  broad.  The  harbor 
town ;  Catwater,  an  extensive  sheet,  form-  is  spacious,  but  shallow.  The  town  has 
ed  by  tbe  estuary  of  the  Plym  :  and  the  considerable  commerce, and  vsluatile  imn- 
harfaoror  bay  of  Hamoaze.  At  the  mouth  ufactures  of  iron.  An  elegant  hall  has 
of  these  harfoois  the  great  bay  of  Plymouth  been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrim 
sound  forms  an  excellent  roadstead",  which,  society.  Population,  in  1820,  4348;  in 
is  now  completely  secure  by  the  erection  1830, 4751.  The  Indians  called  this  town 
of  the  breakwater  across  its  entrance,  JiceomaA.  A  part  of  the  rock  on  which 
'  This  work  is  an  insulated  mole,  or  vast  the  pilgrims  landed  has  been  conveyed 
heap  of  stones,  stretching  across  the  en-  to  the  centre  of  the  town, 
trance  of  the  sound,  so  far  aa  to  leave  a  Pli-mouth,  Coloht  or.  {See  Actc 
passage  for  vessels  at  either  end,  and  op-  England.) 

posing  ■  barrier  to  the  heavy  swell  rolling  Pneumatics  (from  the  Greek  ■«•(•«, 
in  from  the  Atlantic.  Its  length  is  1700  air)  is  that  branch  of  natural  philosophy 
yards,  the  eastern  extremity  being  about  which  treats  of  tbe  mechanical  properties 
6(1  Guhoms  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Carlos'*  of  elastic  fluids  (neo  Elasticity),  the  inelas- 
rocks ;  and  the  western,  300  west  of  the  tic  fluids  belonging  to  the  province  of  by- 
Shovel  rock.  The  middle  part  is  contin-  draulica  and  hydronamics  (we  the  arti- 
tied  in  a  straight  line  1000  yards,  and  the  den).  The  elastic  fluid  wiuf  which  we 
two  extremities  incline  towards  the  north-  are  most  familiar  is  atmospheric  air ;  and 
em  side  of  tbe  straight  part  in  an  angle  of  it  possesses  all  the  mechanics)  properties, 
about  ViO  degrees.  This  great  work  was  which  it  is  Decenary  to  notice  in  any  elastic 
begun  Aug.  12,  1813.  During  its  progress,  fluid.  (The  laws  of  pneumatics  will  be 
convincing  proofs  of  its  efficacy  and  utility  found  treated  of  under' the  heads  of-4ir, 
were  afforded.  Tbe  expense  of  erecting  Air-pump,  Barometer,  Pump,  Acmutici.) 
tbe  breakwater  is  estimated  at  £1,171,100.  Pkbumoitt;  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
The  Eddystone  light-house  is  an  important  The  species,  according  to  Cu  lien,  are  perip- 
nppendnge  to  the  bartror;  die  entrance  of  neumony  and  pleurisy.  (See  Pleurisy.) 
which  would,  without  this  beacon,  be  ex-  The  most  general  cause  of  this  ioflamma- 
tremely  dangerous.  (See  Eddystont.)  Be-  tion  is  the  application  of  cold  to  the  body, 
sides  the  importation  of  coals,  culm,  com,  which  gives  a  check  to  the  perspiration, 
wine,  timber,  and  articles  for  home  con-  and  determines  a  great  flow  of  blood  to 
sumption',  Plymouth  carries  on  a  consid-  tbe  lungs.  It  attacks  principally  those  of 
erable  trade  much  promoted  by  theestab-  a  robust  constitution  and  plethoric  habit, 
yol.  x.      -           17 
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and  occura  roost  frequently  in  the  winter  Powhatan,  that  ha  might  put  bira  to 
and  spring.  Other  causes  are  violent  ex-  death.  Aa  the  savage  lifted  hi*  club  to 
ertions  in  singing,  speaking,  or  playing  on  dash  out  the  brains  of  the  prisoner,  whoae 
wind  instruments.  The  true  peripoeumo-  bead  was  laid  on  a  atone  at  his  feet,  Poe- 
ny  comes  on  with  an  obtuse  pain  in  the  ahontas  threw  herself  on  Smith's  body, 
cheat  or  aide,  great  difficulty  of  breathing  and  prevailed  on  her  father  to  spare  hia 
(particularly  in  a  recumbent  position,  or  life.  Captain  Smith  was  suffered  to 
when  lying  on  the  ride  affected  i,  together  return  to  Jamestown,  whence  be  sent 
with  a  cough,  dryness  of  the  akin,  beat,  presents  to  Powhatan  and  his  benefec- 
atudety  anJlhirsL  If  relief  is  not  afford-'  tress.  From  this  time,  Pocahontas  fre- 
ed in  Ume,  and  the  inflammation  proueeda  quently  visited  the  settlements  of  the 
with  violence,  the  face  will  alter  to  a  pur-  whites,  to  whom  she  furnished  provisions 
pie  color;  sn  effusion  of  blood  will  take  at   times   when   they   were    particularly 

tilace  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  needed.  In  1609,  Powhatan  invited 
iings,  so  as  to  impede  the  circulation  Smith  to  pay  him  a  visit,  promising  him 
through  that  organ,  and  the  patient  will  a  supply  of  provisions,  but  designing  to 
soon  be  deprived  of  life.  When  it  goes  entrap  and  destroy  bun  and  hia  party, 
off  by  resolution,  some  very  evident  evac-  Pocahontas,  becominc  informed  of  this 
uation  attends  it ;  the  evacuation  which  plot,  ventured  through  the  forest  at  mid- 
most frequently  terminates  the  complaint,  night,  to  disclose  it  to  Smith.  For  three 
and  which  does  it  with  the  greatest  effect,  or  four  years  she  continued  to  assist  the 
is  a  free  and  copious  expectoration  of  settlers  in  their  distresses,  and  to  save 
thick  white  or  yellow  matter,  slightly  them  from  the  effects  of  her  father's  ani- 
Btreaked  with  blood ;  and  by  this  the  die-  mosity.  During  this  period,  the  infant 
ease  is  carried  off  generally  in  the  course  colony  had  experienced  numerous  vicis- 
of  ten  or  twelve  days.  situdes  of  good  and  bad  fortune.     Smith 

Po  (Padta,  Ervkonu),  the  largest  river  bad  been  driven  by  raction  to  England, 

of  Italy,  rises  in  mount  Viso,  in  the  Cot-  and  the  rapacity  of  his  successors  plunged 

tian Alps, Piedmont, at  anelevationof  6000  the  settlement  into  an  Indian  war.    An 

feet  above  the  sea.     It  flows  from  west  to  attack  was  made  on  one  of  the  forts  by 

east  through  Piedmont,  and  from  Pavia  the  Indians  under  Powhatan,  when  the 

forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Lorn-  commander  and  thirty  men  were  slaugfa- 

bardo- Venetian  kingdom,  which  it  sepa-  tered,  only  one  person,  a  boy,  surviving, 

rates  from  the  Sardinian  territories,  from  awho  was  saved  by  Pocahontas,     About 

Parma,  Modena,  and   the   States  of  the  the  year  1612,  Pocahontas, — from  what 

Church.     It  receives,  during  a  course  of  cause  is  not  ascertained,  but  moat  proh- 

320  miles,  the  Doria,  Sesia,Tessino,  Adda,  ably    on   account  of  ber  extraordinary 

Oglio    and    Hincio    from   the    left,   the  attachment     to    the    whites, — incurring 

Tanaro  with  the  Stura,  the  Scriria,  Tre-  her  father's  resentment,   left  her  home, 

hia,  Two,  Lenza,  Crostolo,  Serbia,  Panaro  and  visited    the   territory  of   Japazswa, 

and  Reno   from   the   right,  and  empties  cbief  of   Potowmac      Captain    Argall, 

itself  by  four  mouths  into  the  gulf  of  Ven-  coming  up  the  river  on  a  trading  expe- 

ice.     It  is  the  main  chsnnel  of  commer-  dition,  and   conceiving  that   PocabutiiAs 

cial  communication  in  Upper  Italy,  but  it  would  be  a  valuable  hostage,  prevailed 

often  does  great   mischief  by  its  inunda-  on  Japazawa,  by  the  tempting  offer  of  a 

dons,  and  it  occasionally  changes  its  bed;  copper  kettle,  to   surrender  ber  to  him. 

the  swamps,  which  it  leaves  are  used  for  Powhatan  refused  to  ransom  .ber  on  the 

the  cultivation  of  rice.     In  many  parts  of  terms  proposed.     During  ber  detention, 

its  course  it   is  confined  by  dikes.     The  Mr.  Thomas  Rolfe,  an  Englishman  of  re- 

cnnul  Gran  Naviglio  connects  the  Tessino  spectsble  character,  became  attached  to 

with  the  Po,  in  a  straight  line.  her,  and  offered  her,  bis  band.    It  was 

Pocahontas,   daughter  of  Powhatan,  accepted,  and,  the  consent  of  Powhatan 

a  celebrated  Indian  warrior  in  Virginia,  being  obtained,  the  marriage  was  solem- 

was  born  about  the  year  1595.    She  dis-  nized  in  presence  of  the  uncle  of  Poca- 

covered  the  warmest  friendship  for  the  bontaa  and  her  two  brothers.     This  event 

English,  who   colonized   Virginia  when  relieved  the  colony  from  the  enmity  of 

she  was  about  twelve  years  old,  and  was  Powhatan,  and  preserved  peace  between 

eminently  useful  to  the  infant  settlement,  them  for  many  years.     In  the  year  1616, 

The  first  remarkable  evidence  of  this  at-  Pocahontas  embarked  with  her  husband, . 

tachment  was  displayed  in   1607,  when  and   several   Indiana,  of  both  sexes,  for 

captain  John  Smith  was  taken  prisoner  England,  where  she  was  baptized,  ex- 

by  her  countrymen,  and  brought  before  changing  her  Indian  name  for  that  of 
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Rebecca.  She  became  a  subject  of  cu-  ferment ;  and  the  mine  year,  he  printed 
xiosity  to  alt  classes  of  people.  She  re-  an  Arabic  translation  of  Grobiis's  work 
eeived,  in  London,  s  visit  from  her  for-  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity.  In  1(^3, 
mer  friend,  captain  Smith,  whom,  for  be  produced  an  Arabic  and  Latin  edition 
some  unknown  purpose,  she  had  been  of  the  Huloria  Dj/naitiarvm  of  Atmlfnra- 
taugrit  to  believe  was  dead.  When  she  gius  (3  vols.,  4to.).  He  died  at  Oxford, 
first  beheld  him,  she  was  overcome  with  in  1691,  leaving  Commentaries  on  the 
emotion,  and,  m ruing  from  him,  bid  her  Minor  Prophets,  and  some  other  works, 
face  in  her  hands.  During  her  stay  in  Pocooee,  Richard,  a  divine  and  Ori- 
En gland,  she  advanced  greatly  in  tbe  en tal  traveller,  was  bom  in  1704,  at  South- 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  ampton,  and  received  his  education  at 
her  conversation  was  much  sought  after  Oxford.  He  engaged  in  a  voyage  to  the 
at  court.  Her  residence  among  civilized  Levant,  in  1737,  and,  after  visiting  Egypt, 
men,  however,  was  destined  to  be  short.  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  other  countries, 
While  about  to  embark  from  Gntvesend,  returned  home,  through  Italy  and  Get- 
in  company  with  her  huslmnd  and  an  mam,  in  1742.  He  published,  in  1743— 
infant  son,  to  revisit  her  native  land,  she  1745,  A  Description  of  the  East  (2  vols, 
died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  folio),  comprising  en  account  of  those 
leaving  one  son,  who  was  educated  by  pans  of  the  world  in  wbich  he  had  trav- 
his  uncle,  in  London,  and  afterwards  be-  elled,  and  containing  much  curious  in- 
came  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  char-  formation.  He  was  promoted  to  the  see 
acter  in  Virginia.  His  descendants  still  of  Oeeory,  in  1756;  whence,  in  1765,  he 
exist  in  that  commonwealth.  was  translated  to  Elpbin  and  Meatb.    He 

Pococ«,  Edward,  an  Oriental  critic,  •  died  of  apoplexy  the  same  year, 
native  of  Oxford,  Was  bom  Novembers,  Posabha  (from  mc,  foot,  and  .j^,  pain); 
1604,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  pre-  that  species  of  gout  which  recurs  at  regu- 
pared  for  the  press  such  parts  as  had  not  Isr  intervals,  attacking  the  joints  of  the 
been  edited  of  the  Syriac  New  Testa-  foot,  particularly  of  the  great  toe,  and  at- 
ment,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  tended  with  sharp  pain.  The  pain  is  de- 
library  (Leyden,  I630,4to.).  In  1629,  Po-  scribed  as  resembling  that  produced  by 
cock  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Eng-  laying  a  burning  coal  upon  the  toe,  or  by 
iish  factory  at  Aleppo,  end  applied  him-  forcing  asunder  the  joint  with  a  red  hot 
■elf  there  to  the  cultivation  of  Oriental  iron.  When  the  disease  is  violent,  the 
literature.  He  was  employed  by  Laud  whole  foot  is  so  sensitive,  that  the  slight- 
to  collect  manuscripts  and  coins  for  the  est  pressure,  tbe  lightest  touch,  or  even 
university  of  Oxford ;  and,  in  1630,  was  the  agitation  occasioned  by  a  strong 
invited  to  fill  the  newly  founded  Arabic  draught  of  air,  causes  the  most  excru- 
profeasorship  at  Oxford.  He  subsequent-  ciating  pain.  Tbe  first  stage  of  tbe  dis- 
ly  undertook  a  second  voyage  to  tbe  East,  ease  is  peculiarly  painful,  on  account  of 
and  remained  sometime  at  Constantinople  the  inflammation  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
collecting  ancient  manuscripts.  He  re-  joints,  by  which  tbe  nerves  ore  affect- 
turned  in  1640,  and  assisted  Selden  in  the  ed.  In  a  week,  or  sometimes  a  fort- 
publication  of  part  of  tbe  annals  of  Eu-  night,  the  inflammation  subsides,  tbe 
tychius,  under  the  title  of  Origint*  Mtx-  pain  ceases,  snd  the  part  becomes  swol- 
enortnc  (1641.)  In  1646,  he  was  appoint-  ten.  The  swelling  contains  the  prod- 
ed  Hebrew  professor  at  Oxford,  to  which  uct  of  the  gouty  inflammation,  ly in- 
die king,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  phatic  mixed  with  earthy  substance. 
Wight,  added  the  rich  cononry  of  Christ-  It  gradually  subsides,  leaving  here  and 
church ;  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  there  swellings  on  the  foot.  The  attacks 
the  parliament.  In  1649,  he  published  usually  recur  once  a  year,  in  spring  or 
Sptcrmm  Hittarit  Arabian  (4to,  reprinted  autumn,  sometimes  twice,  and  even 
at  Oxford,  in  1805).  In  1650,  he  was  de-  oflener.  As  long  as  they  are  regular, 
prived  of  his  canonry,  for  refusing  to  tbey  are  not  dangerous,  as  nature  has  the 
subscribe  the  engagement  required  by  power1  of  throwing  otT  the  disease  in  the 
the  parliament.  In  1655,  he  published  extremities.  The  notion  that  there  is  no 
some  of  the  writings  of  Maimonides,  un-  remedy  against  the  podagra,  and  that  a 
der  the  title  of  Porta  ■fasts,  and  assisted  person  who  has  been  once  attacked  can 
in  Wahon's  Polyglot  Bible.  In  1658  ap-  never  be  cured,  is  erroneous.  By  sbort- 
peared  his  edition  of  tbe  Annals  of  Eu-  ening  the  period  of  inflammation,  the 
tychius,  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  version  secretion  of  the  gouty  matter  may  be 
(2  vobv,  4to.).  The  restoration,  in  1660,  promoted,  and  the  pain  more  speedily 
enabled  him  to  recover  his  church  pre-  assuaged.    In  the  interval  of  the  attacks, 
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if  attention  is  paid  tothe  diet  and  manner  conferring  that  title.  In  England,  the  first 
of  living,  if  the  patient  confines  himself  mention  of  a  king's  poet,  under  the  title 
to  ample  food,  and  avoids  the  exciting  of  poet  laureate,  occurs,  according  to 
causes  of  the  disease,  its  violence  ma;  he  Warton,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  from 
gradually  diminished,  and  the  disease  whom  John  Kay  received  it  Potta  lau- 
itself  may  be  eradicated ;  while,  by  the  rcatiu  was,  however,  also  an  academical 
neglect  of  these  precautions,  it  contiuu-  title  in  England,  conferred  by  the  univer- 
ally  becomes  aggravated,  and,  as  the  sys-  shies  when  the  candidate  received  the 
tem  grows  weaker,  irregular  and  retro-  degrees  in  grammar  (which  included  Atet- 
cedent,  in  which  stage  il  is  often  fatal,  oric  and  versification).  The  last  instance 
(See  Gold.)  of  a  laureated  degree  at  Oxford  occurs  in 
Podalimus.  (See  JEtadapiui.)  1512.  Skelton  was  laureated  at  both  uni- 
PonoLtA ;  a  government  of  Russia,  versities  (in  1489  and  1493),  and  seems 
bounded  north  by  Volhynia  and  Grodno,  also  to  have  been  court  laureate  to  Henry 
east  by  Ekaterinoslav  and  Cberson,  south  VIII.  Ben  Jonson  was  court  poet  to 
by  Moldavia  and  the  Dniester,  and  west  by  James  I,  and  received  a  pennon,  but  does 
Bukowine;  population,  1,463,000;  square  not  appear  to  have  had  the  title  of  laureate 
miles,  20,350.  It  is  divided  into  12  cir-  formally  granted  him.  Dryden  was  an- 
cles. The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Poles,  pointed  laureate  to  Charles  II,  and  ofter- 
but  Russians  and  Jews  are  numerous.  wards  to  James  II,  by  regular  patent  un- 
PotctLE  (imiAij)  ;  a  portico  in  Athens,  der  privy  seal.  .  (See  his  prose  works  by 
containing  a  picture  gallery.  (See  Polyg-  Malone.)  Tba  first  patent  of  this  hind, 
nottu.)  Zeno  taught  his  doctrines  here,  issued  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1  (1630), 
whence  he  was  called  the  stove  (from  ™,  assigns  as  the  yearly  gratuity  to  the  lau- 
a  portico),  and  his  school,  the  stoic  rente  £100,  and  a  tierce  of  Canary  wine 
tefceof.  (See  Ztno,  and  Stoics.)  out  of  the  royal  cellars.  Nahutn  Tate, 
Poelenburb,  Cornelius,  a  .  painter,  Rowe,  Euaden,  CibbeQ  Whitehead,  T. 
born  at  Utrecht,  in  1586,  became  a  pupil  Warton,  Pye  (who  consented  to  a  com- 
of  Bloemaert,  and  afterwards  went  to  mutation  of  his  wine  for  £37),  and  South- 
Rome.  Here  he  studied  Raphael's  works;  ey  (1813),  have  been  the  successors  of 
but  he  was  deficient  in  design,  and  there-  Dryden. 

fore  confined  himself  principally  to  nam-  Pobtrt,  Poest  (from  the  Greek  ™tw<, 
ral  scenes  on  a  small  scale,  in  which  he  from  noiu,  I  create,  or  produce,  with  reffe- 
excelled.  Rubens  adorned  his  own  rence  probably  to  the  creative  power 
cabinet  with  Poelenbure's  productions,  essential  to  a  poet).  The  numberless  un- 
Charles  I  invited  him  to  England,  where  successful  attempts  to  define  poetry  warn 
he  painted  a  portrait  of  the  king  and  other  us  against  circumscribing  within  the  corn- 
works,  but  noon  returned  home,  and  died  pass  of  a  few  words,  a  subject  so  vast,  so 
at  Utrecht,  in  1060.  His  works  axe  rare,  variegated,  and  so  interwoven  with  all  the 
and  esteemed  for  delicacy  of  touch  and  activities  of  the  human  spirit.  The  defi- 
sweetness  of  coloring.  nitions  usually  given,  even  if  true,  amount 
Poe-ncs.  (See  Poetry.)  only  to  illustrations  or  explanations.  To 
Poet  Laureate.  Among  the  Greeks,  make  a  full  exposition  of  our  views  on 
fromwhomlhecustomwasalsoadoptedby  this  subject  would  far  exceed  our  limits, 
the  Romans,  it  was  the  practice  to  crown  One  of  the  chief  traits  of  the  poetical  is, 
the  successful  poetsin  the  musical  contests  that  it  peculiarly  afiects  the  imagination 
(see  Mime)  with  a  wreath  of  laurel.  The  and  the  feelings.  When  we  speak  of 
emperor  Domitian  crowned  with  bis  own  actions  or  the  creations  of  genius  as  poet- 
hand  poets  and  orators,  at  the  Capitoline  ical,  llic  term  implies  further  that  tliey  had 
Ernes,  which  had  been  instituted  by  him.  their  origin  in  conceptions  in  which  the 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  custom  was  imagination  and  the  feelings  were  chief 
renewed  by  tho  Italians,  and  the  crown-  agents.  Hence  the  universality  of  poetry; 
iog  of  Petrarca  (q.  v.)  in  the  capital  was  hence  the  preponderance  of  the  poetical 
solemnized  with  great  pomp.  Every  one  in  the  language  and  conceptions  of  early 
must  recollect  the  description  of  the  coro-  nations.  A  common  idea,  the  result  of 
nation  of  Corinne.  The  German  empe-  experience,  or  simple  reasoning  may  be 
rors  conferred  die  title  of  poet  laureate  conceived  (and  accordingly  expressed)  by 
(geironfe  duAter,  or,  as  be  is  called  by  the  the  poet  in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  our 
Italians,  pacta  caario)  on  their  court  poet  feelings  with  peculiar  force,  or  ideas 
Conrad  Celtes  (q.  v.)  was  the  first  who  re-  which,  though  elevated  in  themselves  are 
ceived  that  honor.  The  emperors  also  familiar  to  all,  may  receive  new  impres- 
jrranted  to  the  counts  palatine  the  right  of  aivenesg  from  a  new  and  striking  way  of 
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.  expressing  them..  For  instance,  the  pre-  Paul  Fr.  Richter  (in  his  VbntkuU  der 
ee[>c  lii  love  our  enemies j  who  does  not  &tthetik)  and Clodius.  Besides  these,  the- 
feel  thai  Ibis  elevated  sentiment  is  render-  theory  of  poetry  in  general  hss  been 
edstUI  more  striking  by  the  illustration  of  treated  by  Leasing,  Klopstock,  W.  Ton 
Menou,  who  adds  to  tbe  precept,  "like  Humboldt,  Herder,  Schiller,  GSthe,  the 
the  sandal  tree,  which  (sheds  perfume  on  Schlegels,  MQIIer  and  others;  in  English, 
tbe  axe  that  fella  it  J"  A  great  part  of  by  Blair,  Wordsworth,  Campbell.  We 
poetry,  jn  fact,  consists  in  a  striking  ex-  may  divide  tbe  history  of  poetry  into  two 
preasiao  of  common  ideas,  because  it  ia  periods ;  the  one  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
impossible  that  a  poetehould  always  bare  the  other  since.  The  Hebrews  are  the 
new  ideas.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  new  first  people  from  whom  poetical  produc- 
eoocepdon  of  a  familiar  idea  presenting  dons  hare  descended  to  our  limes.  Only 
the  subject  in  a  light  in  which  we  bad  obscure  traces  remain  of  any  earlier  poe- 
never  viewed  it  But  if  the  language  ad-  try  of  the  Indians,  Persians,  Syrians  and 
dressed  to  feeling  and  imagination  chiefly,  Arabians.  The  religious  poetry  of  the 
is  often  used  to  convey  a  plain  idea  poet-  Hebrews  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and 
kally,  or  to  give  a  familiar  one  a  new  pooocouen  a  solemn  character,  dish  net  from 
charm,  this  language,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  that  of  tbe  other  nations  of  antiquity.  It 
often  tbe  natural  expression  of  an  elevated  begins  with  cosmogony,  becomes  at  a 
imagination,  which  soars  through  regions  later  period  of  a  warlike  character,  then 
to  which  our  wishes,  hopes  and  faith  assumes  the  form  of  sacred  songs  in  the 
aspire,  and  speaks  in  metaphors  because  time  of  David,  and  attains  under.  Solomon 
common  language  is  inadequate  to  ex-  (from  1044  to  975}  its  greatest  elevation, 
press  its  conceptions.  Poetry  bae  been  after  which  it  assumes  a  prophetical  char- 
divided  into  natural  and  artificial ;  the  acter.  (See  Hebrew.)  We  next  come  to 
former  signifying  that  poetry  which  con-  classic  antiquity,  and  become  acquainted 
sists  in  conceptions  only,  and  not  in  the  with  poetry  in  the  plastic  character,  which 
expression  and  arrangement  of  them  by  it  assumed  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 
the  rules  of  art.    According  to   its  sub-  under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  pc- 

C:ta,   and  the   relation   which  the  poet  ganisro,  which   received  such  rich  and 

Ids  to  his  productions,  it  is  divided  into  various  hues    from   the   glowing   inia- 

tbe  poetry  of  subjective  (q.  v.)  feeling,  or  gination  of  the  people.      Greek    poetry 

lyrical  poetry  (see  Lyric*);  narrative  poe-  may  again  be  divided  into  three  periods: 

try  {see  Evic),  and   that  which  presents  tbe  first  of  these  extends  from  tbe  earliest 

actions  ss  happening,  while  tbe  poet  him-  times  of  Greece  to  the  Persian  war.   Greek 

self  is  kept  entirely  outof  view;  dramatic  poetry  begins  in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor, 

poetry  (see  Drama).    The  name  machine-  and  the  great  national  epic  of  Homer,  or 

ry  is  given  in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  the  Homerides,  the  rhapsodists,  the  cyclic 

to  superhuman  beings  introduced  by  the  and  gnomic  poets,  indicate  a  wide  diffu- 

poet  to  solve  difficulties  or  perform  ex-  eion  of  poetry  at  that  time.     Lyric  poetry 

floits  which  surpass   human    power. —  soon  attained  a  peculiar  eminence,    Thn 

'odict '  is  the  theory  of  poetry,  and  is  second    period    extends   from  the  Per— 

jl~   a    branch   of  practical    Esthetics  nan  wsr  to  the   time  of  Alexander  the 


cs 


_, ic  principles  of  the  beau-  dramatic   art,    and   of  cultivated    Greek 

tiful  and  of  the  fine  arts  are  applied  to  poetry  in  general.   The  third  period  shows 

poetry ;  the  latter,  an  fares  it  is  the  theory  the  decline  of  Greek   poetry  under  tha 

of  poetic  style,   or  the  technical  part  of  successors  of  Alexander,  and  the  revival 

poetry.     It  is  one  of  the  theories  earliest  of  the  same   in  Alexandria.    (See  Great 

developed,— nay,  aesthetics  grew  out  of  it  Lileraiurt.)     From  the  Greeks  we  turn  to 

Among  the  Greeks,  Aristotle  treated  it  their  imitators,  the   Romans,  whose  lao* 

in  his  *<i>i  nmirnmjt,  of  which  we  only  pos-  guage  was  not  employed  in   poetry  till  a 

sess  a  fragment  (best  edition  by  Gottfr.  late  period,  and  who,  until  the  second 

Hermann).    Horace,  in  bis  Art  Pottica,  Punic  war,  or  until  the  time  in  which 

or  letter  to  the  Pisoa,  shows  himself  bis  they  became  closely  connected  with  the 

pupil.      In  modem   times,   it    has    been  Greeks,  made  only  rude  essays  in  poetry.    . 

treated    by  Marc  Hier.  Vida,  Torquato  The  era  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  was 

Tasso    and    many    other   Italians,    Nic.  the  golden   age   of  their  poetry,  and  it 

Boileau,  Jul  Ctes.   Bcaliger,   Oer.  Voss,  thence  declined  continually,  until  the  in- 

L.Racine,D'Alemrwrt,MarrnonteLBaum-  traduction  of  the  Christian  religion  and 

Ssrten  (q.  v.\  the   founder  of  (esthetics,  .the  irruption  of  the  barbarians.     Thefrag- 

oh.Ad.  Scblegel,  Salzer,  Engel,  Jean  ments  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
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the  flourishing  period  of  Indian  poetry,  ed  northern,  presents  chivalry  peculiarly 
somt!  centuries  before  Christ,  are  of  an  colored  by  the  northern  character,  since 
.  original  character  and  peculiar  delicacy,  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  German 
The  second  chief  period  of  the  timessince  Heldenbuch  (book  of  heroes]  was  intro- 
Christ  (see  Modern,  and  Romantic),  first  duced  into  Norwny,  and  foreign  tales  be- 
stows us  the  Latin  language  applied  in  came  blended  with  native  ones.  In  the 
the  Christian  worship  to  a  mystic  religious  fourteenth  century,  the  poetry  of  the 
poetry ;  and  la[er,  in  the  ninth,  tenth  and  niasteraingers  took  the  place  of  that 
succeeding  centuries,  employed  by  learn-  which  bad  been  rounded  on  the  ancient 
ed  men  in  imitations  of  the  old  Roman  sagas.  (See  Danish  and  Stetdish  Lem- 
poetry ;  contemporary  with  these  we  wit-  guage  and  Literature.)        These  s 

tress  the   rise  of  Arabian   poetry,  (q.  v.)  princ 

A  peculiar  poetry  sprung  up  in  the  mod-  For 

em  languages,  among  the  French,  at  the  History  of   English    Poetry,   Sismoorii's 

lime  of  the  Provencals  or  Troubadours,  Litteralvrc  flu  Midi  de  CEiawpt,  Bouter- 

in  the  eleventh  'century.     In  its  devotion,  wok's  History  of  modern  Poetry  and  Eto- 

valor  and   love,  the  spirit  of  chivalry  is  quence  (in  German). 

apparent.  (See  Romantic.)  This  roman-  Pooero  Bhacciomki,  one  of  the  early 
tic  poetry  of  the  Franks  declined  into  promoters  of  literature  in  Italy,  was  bom 
mere  artificial  rhyming,  after  the  end  of  at  Terranuovo,  in  the  Florentine  territory, 
the  .twelfth  century.  Under  the  dominion  in  1380.  On  completing  his  education, 
of  Francis  I,  poetry  somewhat  revived;  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the 
but  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  was  the  golden  office  of  writer  of  apostolical  letters,  and 
en  of  French  poetry;  although  it  often,  in  1414  attended  John  XXII  to  the  coun- 
but  in  its  own  manner,  imitated  the  an-  cil  of  Constance.  In  1416  he  undertook 
eients,  and  modernized  ancient  materials,  the  task  of  searching  the  monasteries  for 
Rhetorical  elegance  and  easy  wit  were  its  ancient  manuscripts ;  in  that  of  St.  Gall 
chief  aim.  (SaeFrendi  Literature.)  The  he  discovered  a  complete  copy  of  Quin- 
modera  Italian  poetry  sprungfrnin  the  Pro-  tilion,  with  a  pen  of  the  Argonautics  of 
vencal.  But  apoetry  of  a  natural  character  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  in  other  religious  ' 
beganin  Sicily,  after  I  lie  thirteenth  century,  bouses  several  of  Cicero's  orations,  and 
and  flourished,  peculiarly  from  the  time  of  obtained  copies  of  the  works  of  Siliul 
Dante  and  Petrarch  to  that  of  Arioslo  and  Italicus,  Vegetius,  Attimianus  Marcellinus, 
Tasso,  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  Columella,  &c  In  1418,  on  the  invitation 
fifteenth  centuries,  and  tbence  declined  of  cardinal  Beaufort,  he  visited  England; 
into  bombast  and  imitation.  (See  Italian  but  the  barbarism  of  the  country  at  that 
Poetry.)  The  Spanish  poetry  appears  period  soon  led  him  to  return,  and  he 
originally  the  sister  of  the  Provencal,  hut  finally  attached  himself  to  Cosmo  de1 
mingled  with  the  Oriental  character.  The  Medici.  In  1440,  he  published  liisDia- 
eariiest  Castilian  poetry,  properly  so  call-  logueeon  Nobility,  one  of  the  most  finish- 
ed, belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century;  but  ed  of  his  works.  In  1453,  he  was  chosen 
it  began  to  flourish  under  the  adminis-  chancellor  to  the  Florentine  republic  His 
tration  of  Charles  1,  and  declined  under  History  of  Florence  had  not  received  its 
Philip  IV.  Simultaneous  with  it,  and  in  last  polish  at  his  death  in  1459.  Poggio 
connexion  with  it,  flourished  the  Portu-  was  licentious,  quarrelsome  and  intern- 
guese.  (See  Spaniih  Literaturt,  and  Par-  pernte  in  controversy  ;  but  his  sentiments 
tugvitt  Literature.)  The  German  poe-  are  in  general  liberal  and  manly,  and  be 
try,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  may  be  deemed  the  most  elegant  composer 
northern,  and  has  its  own  epic  cycle,  in  Latin  (the  language  of  all  his  works) 
flourished  at  various  times,  and  with  of  tbat  period:-  His  writings  are  niime- 
inuch  variety  of  character,  but  most  vig-  rous,  and  upon  various  topics.  Many  are 
Orously  when  free  from  the  influence  of  discussions  on  moral  arguments,  a  few  are 
foreign  models.  (See  German.  Poetry.)  philosophical,  and  several  controversial: 
The  origin  of  the  English  and  Scottish  the  remainder  are  chiefly  translations, 
poetry  is  lord,  like  that  of  the  German,  in  orations  and  letters,  the  chief  fault  of 
the  distant  period  bf  the  bards ;  it  was  which  is  diffuseueaa.  His  Historia  Fio- 
refined  by  the  Norman  French  poetry,  rentina,  which  comprises  the  period  from 
But  the  flourishing  period  of  English  1350  to  1455,  is  to  be  found  in  the  collec- 
poetry  is  placed  in  the  times  of  queen  lions  of  Graving  and  Muratori.  The 
Elizabeth,  tushough  Chaucer  is  esteemed  whole  of  the  works  of  Poggio  were  pub- 
the  father  of  modem  English  poetry.  *  lished  together  at  Basil,  1538. — See  his 
The  Scandinavian  poetry,  otherwise  call-  life  by  Shepherd  (Liverpool,  1602). 
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POICT1ERS— POIBON.  U» 

Poictieis.     {See  Pnilieri.)  Rones  in  the  water,  thus  forming  an  island 

Pokit,   in   music,  as   conjoined    with    of  fouracrea,  with  fort  iti  cations  commaud- 


othere,  has  various  significations.  The  ing  tbe  entrance  of  die 
different  uses  to  which  points  were  for-  Pointer.  The  dog  called  pointer  ia 
merly  applied,  render  the  perusal  of  old  found  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  France, 
composition!  extremely  difficult  and  per-  with  but  slight  difference  of  form.  It  is 
plexing.  In  those  works  we  meet  with  not  a  native,  of  England,  but  lias  long 
the  pott*  of  perfection,  point 'of  augment-  since  been  naturalized  there.  "Those 
turn,  point  of  divmon,  and  point  of  altera-  pointers,"  says  Johnson  ia.  his  Shooter's 
Hon.  The  point  of  perfection  was  adnW  Companion,  "which  I  have  seen  direct 
to  those  notes  which  were  denoted  by  the  from  Spain,  ore  hesvysnd  clumsily  form- 
•  modal  signs  to  be  perfect,  or  equal  to  three  ed  ;  tbose  from  Portugal  are  somewhat 
notes  of  the  same  value,  but  which  were  lighter;  while  the  French  breed  ia  re- 
rendered    imperfect    by   position.      The  marksble  for  a  wide  furrow  which  runs 


point  of  augmentation  is  that  in  modem     between  the  nostrils,  and   give 
use,  which  the  old  masters  used  only  in     animal's  countenance   a   very   i 
ir  imperfect  time.     The  point  of     appearance.      Tbey    are    all    It 


division,  or  iniptrfedion,  was  placed  be-  heavy,  with  large,  chubby  heads,  long, 
tweeu  two  shorter  notes  that  followed,  pendent  ears, and  short, smooth  hair;  they 
and  were  succeeded  by  two  longer,  in  are  often  ill  tempered  and  snappish,  and, 
perfect  modes,  to  render  both  the  long  in  fact,  are  good  Forlittlein  I  li  is  country  till 
notes  imperfect.  The  point  of  alteration,  they  have  been  crossed  with  the  more 
or  of  duplication,  whs  placed  before  two  generous  blood  of  these  islands.  Yet  the 
shorter  notes  preceding  a  longer,  in  order  conjunction  of  (he  setter  and  pointer  is 
to  double  tbe  length  of  the  second  short  by  no  means  advisable.  Excellent  point- 
note.  In  modem  music,  the -point,  taken  ere  have  been  produced  by  the  fax-hound 
as  an  increased  power  of  the  note,  is  al-  and  the  Spaniard.  In  crossing  with  the 
ways  equal  to  the  half  of  the  note  to  Spanish  pointer,  the  deep-Hewed  bound 
which  it  appertains.  is  to   be   preferred,  and   from  judicious 

Point,  in  geometry,  as  defined  by  Eu-  crossing  excellent  pointers  are  to  be  met 

clid,  is  a  quantity  which  has  no  parts,  or  with  in   most  pans   of  England.     Tbey 

which  is  indivisible.    Points  are  the  ends  differ  from  the  setter,  as,  when  tbey  have 

or  extremities  of  tines.     If  ■  point  is  sup-  approached    sufficiently  near   tbe   gamo, 

posed  to  be  moved  any  way,  it  will,  by  its  they  stand  erect,   whereas  tbe  true-bred 

motion,  describes  line.  setter  will  either  sit  upon  his   haunches, 

PoijtT  is  also  on  iron  or  steel   instru-  or  lie  close  to  tbe  ground,   generally  tbe 

ment,  used  with  some  variety  in  several  latter.     Pointers  often  suffer  much  from 

arts.    Engravers, etchers,  cutters  in  wood,  sore  feet.     I  have  generally  found  white- 

iiji.,  use  points  to  trace  their  designs  on  footed  dogs  much   more  tender  in   this 

the  copper,  wood,  stone,  &c.  respect  than  those  whose  feet  are  of  ■ 

Point,  in   manufactures,  is  a   general  dark  color.     Pointers  are  sometimes  used 

term  used  for  all  kinds  of  laces  wrought  with   bells  round    their  necks  in   cover 

with  tbe  needle:    such  are  the  paint   de  shooting.     When  the  dog  sets,  (lie  ringing 

Virdae,  point  de  /Vance,  point  de  Genet,  ceases,  and  the  shooter  proceeds  to  the 

&C,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  par-  spot.     Pointers  are  very  susceptible  of 

ticulnr  economy  and  arrangement  of  their  education,  and  not  so  apt  to  forget  their 

points.  lessons  as   the  setter,   and    their   speed, 

'Point,  among  sailors;  alow  arm  of  tbe  strength  and  persevering  spirit  enable  them 

shore  which  projects  into  the  sea,  or  into  to  continue  the  chase  for  a  length  of  time 

a  river,  beyond  the  contiguous  part  of  the  almost  incredible.''     Pointers  are  used  in 

beach,     "to  point  a  gun;  to  direct  it  to-  finding  feathered  game  of  various  sorts, 

wards  any  particular  object  or  point.  partridges,  pheasants,  &c. 

Point  blanc,  in  gunnery,  denotes  the       Point  or  Sioht.    (See  Pertpeetive.) 
shot  of  a  gun  levelled  horizontally.  Poison.     A  poison  is  any  substance  of 

Point  Compost,  Olo  ;  a  cape  on  the  which  s  small  quantity  taken  into  tbe  atom- 
coast  of  Virginia,  at  the  mouth  of  James  ach,  mixed  with  the  blood  by  wounds,  or 
river,  on  the  north  side,  about  ten  miles  through  the  lungs,  or  absorbed  through  the 
south-east  of  Hampton,  twenty  north  of  skin,  can  produce  changes  in  the  bodies 
Norfolk ;  Inn.  76°  2C  W. ;  let.  37°  3f  N.  of  brutes  or  men,  deleterious  to  tbe  beslih, 
Extensive  fortifications  have  been  erected  and  even  destructive  to  life,  by  means  not 
here;  and  at  the  Rip  Raps,  one  mile  dis-  mechanical.  Many  poisons  operate  chern- 
tant,  a  mount  has  been  formed  by  placing  ically,  corroding  the  organised  fibre,  de- 
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Btroying  the  form  and  connexion  of  the    tive,   from  the  operation  of  a  narcotic 


n  and  mortification.     To  ibis  Fox-clove  [digitalis  pvrovrta),  the  n 

class  belong  most  oF  the  poisons  oF  the  hood  [aconitwn   napeUiu),    Sic.       Other 

mineral  kingdom ;    as,  1.  many  metallic  poisons  operate  by  suddenly  and  entirely 

oxides  and  salts,  as  arsenic,  one  oF  the  destroying  many  oF  the  functions  nfces- 

moet  destructive  poisons,  of  which  a  few  sary  to  lite.    To  this  class  belong  all  the 

grains  produce  fatal  effects.    Many  prep-  kinds  of  gas  and  air  which  are  irreapira- 


aratione  of  copper  are  also  poisonous,  as    ble^uffocating   vapors,  as  carbonic  acid 

"     gfi-vor  fixed  air  in  cellars,  where  beer  is 

working,  wells,  &c,  fumee  of  sulphur  and 

copper  vessels,     JHahy  preparations  of     charcoal,  air  corrupted  by  the  respiration 


verdigris,  and  many  paints ;  also  very  acid    gaapoi 

suit  articles  of  food  or  drink  cooked  in    working,  wells,  &c,  Fumes  of  sulpbui 


quicksilver,   ss  corrosive   sublimate,  red  and  perspiration  of  many  people  in  closed 

precipitate,  &.c,  some  common  prepare-  rooms,  concentrated  efHuviaof  flowers  in 

tions  of  antimony,  should  also  be  named  similar  places,   &c     Many  preparations 

here.     2.  Strong   mineral  and   vegetable  of  lead,  as  sugar  of  lead,  white  lead,  wine 

acids,  when  introduced  into  the  body  in  sweetened  by  the  addition  of  lend,  are  to 

en  undiluted  state,  as  concentrated  nil-  be  counted  in  this  clan,  since  they  destroy 

phuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol,  nitric  acid  or  the  activity  of  the  absorbent  vessels  in  the 

aqua  fortis,  muriatic  acid.  &c.    3.  Some  abdominal   canal,    contract   the    bowels, 

plants  contain  an  extremely  powerful  arid  produce  colicky  puns,  and  finally  prevent 

corrosive  substance,   as  the  wolf's  milk  the  absorption  of  the  chyle  by  which  the 

{ttiphorbium    uvia\   the  daphne    mexere-  body  is  to  be  nourished.     Pope  Clement 

tun,  &c.     4.  Of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  XIV,  according  to  the  common   belief  in 

cantharidtt  (a.  v.),  or  Spanish  fiitt,   os  Italy,  was  destroyed  by  a  terrible  poison, 

they  are  called.     The  operation  of  all  called  PaemeUa.    The  Indians  of  South 

these  poisons  is  very  expeditious ;  when  America,  between  .the  Amazon  and  the 

they  enter  the  stomach,  violent  sickness  is  Orinoco,  apply  a  very  powerful  poison, 

Felt,  incessant  straining  and  vomiting  take  called  the  Wourali  poison,  to  the  heads  of 

place,  with  most  excruciating  pains  in  the  the  arrows  with  which  they  eboot  their 

stomach  and  bowels,  as  if  knives  were  game.     It  destroys  liFe  very  quickly,  with- 

driven   through   them;    then  Follows  in-  out  corrupting  or  imparling  any  bad  uuul- 

flammation,  if  relief  be  not  speedily  oh-  ity  to  the  flesh.    (See  Waterloo's  Wander- 


tsined,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  mortifi-  iwi,  description  of  bis  first  journey.) 
cation.  Other  poisons  Operate  more  by  a  The  so  called  morbid  poisons,  or  eonta- 
powerful  action   upon  the  nerves,  and  a    gum*,  do  not  belong  to. this   class,  and 


rapid  destruction  ol  their  energy.     These  are    very    improperly  called 

are  the  sedative  or  stupifying  poisons,  and  for  instance,  the  poison  of  hydrophobia, 

belong  for  the  moat  part  to  the  vegetable  (See    Contagion.)      Every   substance    is 

kingdom.     Their  effects  are  sickness,  vio-  called  an  antidote,  which  counteracts  tho 

lent   head-ache,   dizziness,    darkness  or  effect   of  a  poison,  more  especially  the 

spots  before  the  eyes,  powerful   and  in-  remedies  which  belong  to  each  kiud  oF 

voluntary  motions  oF  the  limbs  and  of  the  poison    respectively.     Antidotes    are  bb 

whole  body,  distortion   of  the  eyes,  an-  various    as    poisons.      They    sometimes 

guish,  loss  of  consciousness,  and  at  last  protect   the    body  against  the  operation 

apoplexy  and  death.     To  this  class  belong  of  the  poison,  sometimes  change  this  last 

opium,    hemlock,    henbane,    belladonna,  in  such   a  manner  that  it  loses  its  inju 

Jfcc    There  is  ateo  a  similar  poison  con-  rious  properties,  and  sometimes  removu 

tamed   in  the  bitter  almond  and  in  the  or  remedy  its  violent  results.     Thus,  in 

kernel   of  peaches,  which  is  rapidly  de-  cases  of  poiaoning  by  acrid  and  corro- 

etractive  of  life  (the  Prosaic  acid),  which  sive   substances,  we   use   the   fatty,  mu~ 

shows  its  effects  either  when  those  sub-  cilaginous  substances,   as  oil,  milk,  &c, 

stances  are   taken   into  the  stomach   in  which  sheath  and  protect  the  coats  of  the 

great  quantities,  or  when   their  concen-  stomach  and  bowels  against  the  operation 

rated  oil,  obtained  by  distillation,  is  swal-  of  the  poison.     Against  the  metallic  poi- 

lowed.     The  same  substance  is  found  in  sons,  soap  and  liver  of  sulphur  arc  most 

the  cherry  laurel ;    and,  among  the  pro-  efficacious,  as  they  prevent  the  operation 

ductionsof  the  animal  world,  in  thePrus-  of  the  poison  by  combining  the  alkali  and 

siau  blue.     A mong  plants,  there  are  many  sulphur  with  the  corrosive  particles  of  the 

which  unite  the  properties  of  both  kinds,  metal.     Oil,  alkalies  and  soap  are  the  best 

which  stimulate  by  means  oFa  sharp,  acid  remedies  for  the  powerful  acids.   For  can- 

substance,  and  are  also  subsequently  seda-  tharides,  mucilage,  oil,  and  camphor,  are 
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POISON— POLAND.  301 

employed.     We  oppose  to   the  narcotic  nine.     Philip  Augustus  conquered  it.     It 

poisons  the  weaker  vegetable  acids,  vine-  was  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  peace  of 

gar,  the  acid  virus,  coffee.     Prosaic  acid  Bretipy   (1360),   but  was  recovered   bj 

■s  neutralized  by  alkalies  and  iron.    To  Charles  V. 

«n>u»e  those  pononed  by  opium,  we  use  Pol*  {Pittas  Julia} ;  a  town  of  Istrio, 

wine,   coffee,  brandy,  camphor,  &c.     It  belonging  to  the  circle  of  Trieste,  in  the 

was  formerly  believed  that  all  poisonous  Austrian  kingdom  of  Illyria.  (q.  v.)    It  is 

matters  could  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  a  bishops  see,  and,  although  reduced  to  a 

with  the  perspiration ;  and  hence  we  find  population  of  8 — 900,  contains  traces  of 

among  ih e  old  antidotes  a  large  number  its  flourishing  condition  under  the  Ro-. 

of  s wealing    medicines.      la    this    idea  mans.     Within  its  ancient  wbIIb  are  seen 

originated  the  aUxxpharmacott  of  the  on-  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  which  is 

cients,  the  famous  milhrviate,  the  tluriaea,  estimated  to  have  been  large  enough  to 

&c,  which  produced,  however,  do  other  accommodate  18,000  persons.    Spon  first 

effect  than  increased  activity  of  the  ner-  directed   the   attention  of  the  public  to 

vous  and  circulatory  system,  from  which  Pole,  and  Caasa's  excellent  sketches  of  its 

followed   sweats,  and   perhaps  as  much  ruins  have  increased  the  interest.     (See 

harm  as  good  to  the  sufferer.  his  Voyage  pMoraqut  de  Flttrie  ft  dr.  la 

Poitiers  (anciently  Pictavi) ;  a  town  Dalmatic.)     The  amphitheatre  is  equal  to 

of  France,  on  the  Clnin,  formerly  capital  of  any  thing  of  the  sort  that  has  come  down 

the  province  of  Poitou,  at  present  of  the  to   us.      It  differs  from  the  otliem  with 

department  of  the   Vienne;   population,  which  we  are  acquainted,  in  having  four 

21,563;   Int.  40°  ay  ft",  j  km.  21'  E.;   68  buttresses  at  the  four  corners  of  a  quad- 

leagues  south-west  of  Paris.    It  is  a  very  tangle.     According  to  Cases,  it  is  not  built 

old   place,  surrounded  by  s   wall,   with  of  the  Istrian  stone,  which  is  so  much 

narrow,  crooked  streets;  its  cathedral  is  esteemed   by  architects.     It  consists  of 

ouly  remarkable  for  its  age ;   it  "contains  three  stories,  each  of  which  contains  sev- 
several    literary    institutions,    and    some  *  enty-lwo   arcades.    There  are  no  stairs 

manufactures.     Poitiers  is  celebrated  for  remaining,  but  the  exterior  walls  are  al- 

the  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  (at  Hau-  most  enure.    The  two  temples,  one  of 

pertuis),  between  the  French,  wider  their  which  is  in  good  preservation,  belong  to  a 

kiug  John,  and  the  English,  under  Ed-  period   of  pure  taste.      Pols  was  most 

ward  the  Block  Prince,   Sept.  19,  1356.  flourishing  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  when 

(Sen  Edward  III,  and  Edward,  Prince  of  it  assumed  the  proud  title  of  RetpuHiea    . 

If'alet.)     The  English  army  did  not  ex-  Poltnsis.    A  triumphal  arch,  erected  by 

reed  12,000  men ;  the  French  was  not  less  Salvia  Posthuma  in  honor  of  ber  husband, 

than  60,000 ;  but  the  English  were  stipe-  Sergius  Lepidus,  is  in  a  pretty  good  con- 

rior  in  discipline  and  subordination.    The  dition,  and,  under  the  name  of  porta  surra, 

Fivuch  van  was  at  once  routed,  and  their  is  used  as  a  gate  of  the  town, 

centre  was  broken  almost  at  the  first  on-  Puu.cc*,  All*.    (See  Polonaitt.) 

set.     John  was  made  prisoner  after  an  Polakd  (in  Polish,  Polsta ;  in  German, 

obstinate  resistance,  and,  though  treated  Poltn;  in  French, Polo/rat);  an  extensive 

will]  great  courtesy  by  the  conqueror,  was  country  in  the  northern  part  of  Europe, 

detained    prisoner  in   London    for   four  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian 

years,  and  obliged  to  purchase  his  freedom  mountains,  and  the   fertile  plains  of  the 

by  the  cession  of  several  provinces  and  the  Ukraine  [leu  47°),  to  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 

fiyment  of  3,000,000  crowns  of  gold.  (See  tic  (56s  kit),  and  from  the  15th  to  the  32d 

roissart,  liv,  i,  eh.  158— 174,  and  eh,  313.)  degree  of  east  longitude.     It  derives  its 

PoiTiBas,  Dun*,  or.    (See  Diana'of  name,  which  signifies,  in  the  Sclavonic 

Poitiers.)  dialect,  a  plain,  from  the  level  character 

Poitou,  or  Poictou  ;  before  the  revo-  of  its  surface.     Although  it  has  ceased  to 

hition,  one  of  the  provinces  of  France,  in  constitute  so  independent  and  single  state, 

the  western  part  of  the  kingdom,  between  still  the  country  is  distinctly  separated  from 

Brittany  and  Anjou  on  the  north,  Berry  those  which  surround  it  by  national  char- 

nu  tbe  cast,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  acter,   language   and  manners ;  it  is  still 

Aogoumoitf  and  Saintonge  on  the  south,  the  land  of  the  Poles,  although  its  detach- 

The  depart  mepts  of  the  Vienne,  the  Deux-  ed  fragments  have  become  Austrian,  Prus-   < 

Sevres  and  tbe  Vendee  have  been  formed  nan    or    Russian    provinces,    containing 

out  of  this  province.    (See  Department.)  about  20,000,000    Poles.      (See   Galicia, 

Henry   II   (<!■   v.)   of  England  acquired  Cracow,  Postn,  Uthwmia,  Sec,  and  the 

Eiaaessioi)  of  Poitou  by  bis  marriage  with  following  article.)    After  the  annexation 

Icanor,  heiress  of  the  last  duke  of  Aqui-  of  Lithuania  in  the  end  of  the  14th  century, 
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the  whole  Polish  territory  comprised  an  sions  at  Andrussow  in  1667,  contained 
extern  of  281,000  square  miles,  Mid  was  16,000,000  inhabitants,  now  contains,  on  a 
divided,  into  Great  and  Little  Poland  on  surface  of  48,600  square  milea,  in  462 
the  west,  Mazovia  and  Podlachia  in  the  towns  (viz.  211  immediate  and  271  ma- 
centre,  with  Volhynia,  Podolia  and  the  diste  towns),  and  23,694  villages,  3,850,000 
Ukraine  towards  the  east,  and  Lithuania  inhabitants  (in  1S18,  the  number  was 
in  the  north-east.  The  inferior  divisions  3,734,000],  among  which  are  212^44 
were  31  palatinates  and  $tarottyi.  The  Jews.  'I  lie  capital,  Warsaw  (q.  v. J,  cob- 
face  of  the  country  is  almost  every  where  ranted,  previous  to  the  late  insurrection, 
low  and  level,  and  in  many  places  marshy.  135,000  inhabitants.  Poland  was  divided, 
All  the  great  rivers,  except  the  Niemen, run  in  1816,  into  eight  wavwodeshipe — Mase- 
ru shallow  channels,  and  overflow  their  via  (capital,  Warsaw,)  Kalisch,  Cracow 
banks.  After  a  rainy  season,  whole  prov-  (eliiuf  town,  Miechow),  Sandomir  (cap- 
■ncea  appear  inundated,  and  the  waters  of  ital  Rndomj,  Lublin,  Podlachia  (capital 
distant  streams  flow  iulo  each  other.  The  Siedlce),  Plock,  and  Augustow  (capital 
Carpethiaa    mountains    form  the  south-  SuwnlkiJ. 

western  boundary   of  the    country,    and         Constitution.      The    state    received    a 

another  low  ridge  penetrate*  it  from  Siln-  constitution   from   the   emperor    Alexan- 

sis.     In  thereat  of  the  country,  the  ground  der,  signed  by  him  at  Warsaw,  Nov.  27, 

is  highest  along  a  curved  line  extending  1815.     According    to   this,  the  executive 

throughout  the  middle  of  die  (old)  king-  power  was  vested  in  the  king,  but  the  ex* 

dom  from  Hungary  to  Lithuania,  and  in-  ercise  of  it  intrusted  to  a  council  of  state, 

dicoted  not  by  conspicuous  elevations,  but  the  governor  and   five   ministers.      The 

by  the  course  of  the  waters ;  the  rivers  on  diet,  which  the  kins  was  to  convene  every 

the  west  side  flowing  into  the  Baltic,  and  other  year,  and  whose  session  lasted  30 

those  on  the  east  into  theEuxine.     Of  the  days,consisted,l.oftbecbamh«roftbeBen- 

former,  the  principal  are  the  Vistula,  the  ate  (30  members,  viz.  10  bishops,  10  way- 

Bug,  the  Niemen,  tbe  Pregel,  the  Dwina ;  •wodesand  10  castellans) ;  2.  -f  |*i-iW* 

of  the  latter,  the  Przypiec,  the  Dnieper  her  of  nuncios,  in  which  ?7  nuncios,  ap-  ' 

and  the  Dniester.    The  east  winds  from  pointed,  Mtalhe  77  assemblies  g#  the  nobles 

tbe  frozen  plains  of  Russia,  and  the  south  of  the  i>  djatrictsi,  arid  MMejiuttssj'  (from 

winds  from   the   Carpathians,  render  tbe  8  assemblies  fur  the  cBv  of  Warsaw,  and 

winters  as  severe  in  Poland  aa  in  Sweden,  43  for  the  ra|*Sf  the  country),  as  well  as 

although  there  is  a  difference  of  10°  of  the  members  of  the  council  of  state,  had 

latitude.      Vegetation    is  a  month    later  a  seat  and  vote.     But  in  this  chamber,  the 

than  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  western  Ave  ministers,  and  the  members  of  the 

shore  of  the  continent.      The  humidity  three  committees, appointed  by  the  cham- 

andcoldof  the  climate,  joinedtoibe  exba-  ber  for  financial,  civil  and  criminal  laws 

radons  from  the  marshes  and  vast  forests,  (the  first  of  five  members),  could  alone 

render   tbe     Polish   countries  unhealthy,  apeak  ;  the  other  nuncios  voted  by  ballot 

(See  Plica  Polonica.)     The  most  pleasntit  The  diet  examined  the  projects  of  laws, 

and    fertile   part   is  the  south-east.     (See  framed  in  the  council  of  state.     By  thin 

Ukraine.)     The  country  abounds  in  iron,  constitution,  all  Christian  denominations 

but  of  indifferent  quality  ;  lead,  gold  and  enjoyed  equal  religious  mid  political  privi- 

■ilver  are  also  found.     There  are  very  leges;   the  freedom    of  the   press   was 

rich  salt  mines  at  Bochnia  and  Wieliczka,  acknowledged,  and  all  public  officers,  the 

both  situated  in   Galicia.     The  state  of  members  of  the  council  of  state,  the  min- 

r.ultivation  isextremely  wretched  ;  yet  tbe  isters,  &cn  were  made  responsible.     Tbe 

climate  is  so  regular,  and  tbe  soil  so  pro-  archbishop  of  Warsaw  was  primate  of  the 

ductive,  that  tbe  average  annual  export  of  kingdom.     The  Polish  diet  was  convened, 

corn  has  been  estimated  at  4,000,000  Eng-  for  the  first  time  for  23  years,  in  1818,  and 

iish  quarters.     Tbe  export  of  cattle  is  also  again  iu  1820,  1825  and  1830. 
of  considerable  extent.     Poland  is  poor  in         History.      This   country,  for    a    ihou- 

fniits;  flax  and  hemp  are  raised,  and  in  sand  years,  has  been  remarkable  for  its 

some  of  the  provinces  there  is  a  great  miserable  condition.     Prior  to  1773,  this 

abundance  of  wood.    The  peasantry  are  in  country,  the  most  extensive  plain  in  Eu- 

'  n  wretched  condition,  dirty,  improvident,  rope,  contained,  with  Lithuania,  284,000 

indolent,  addicted  to  intoxication,  and  of  square  milea,  supporting  a  population  of 

course  poor.     The  general   aspect  of  the  at  most  11,500,000  (according  to  Buscfaing, 

country  is  rudeand  backward  jtheroads  are  8,000,000  or  9,000,000)  inhabitants,  who, 

bad,  aud  tbe  inns  miserable.    The  Russian  under  100,000  petty  master*,  derived  aa 

kingdom  of  Poland,  which,  before  the  ceo-  little  benefit  from  the  freedom  of  the  re- 
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public  as  from  the  fertility  of  the  toil,  the  people  may  be  called  fickle  and  with- 
Com  and  wheat,  flax,  wood,  honey  and  out  character;  yet  there  has  not  lieen  any 
wax,  excellent  horses,  lame  herds  of  line  want  of  distinguished  men  among  them, 
cattle,  and  an  inexhaustible!  supply  of  salt,  who  would  have  done  honor  to  any  re- 
constituted tbe  oatural  and  commercial  public.  With  youthful  enthusiasm  they 
wealth  of  the  country,  which  was  easily  combined  manly  energy  and  republican 
conveyed  to  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas,  by  elevation.  In  the  history  of  Poland,  the 
riven  abounding  in  fish;  but,  excepting  in  names  of  Tamoftkki,  Zamoyski,  Zolkieff- 
Warsaw,  Brnmberg,  Posen,  anil  some  ski,  besides  thoseof  heroes  and  statesmen 
towns  of  the  Silesian  frontier,  industry  of  later  days,  are  immortal.  Others,  ho  w- 
waa  torpid.;  the  whip  of'the  noble  was  ever,  driven  abroad  by  internal  dissen- 
the  only  stimulus  of  agriculture,  and  the  along,  betrayed  their  country  to  the  enemy 
Jew  drowned  in  brandy  all  activity  of  through  blind  party  rnge.  Thus  Poland, 
mind;  forthe  sentiment  of  the  Polish  serf  as  a  stale,  struggled  with  the  fundamental 
is,  "Only  what  I  drink  is  mine."  The  evils  of  its  constitution,  till  it  fell  under 
least  of  the  evils  of  the  country  was  le-  them.  In  this  republic  there  existed  no 
gions  of  wolves  and  other  rapacious  ani-  unity,  although  il  received  the  name  of 
mala.  In  the  great  convulsions  produced  one  kingdom  iu  1095,  under  Boleslaus 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Goths  and  Huns,  Cbrobry.  The  tree  of  liberty  stood  with- 
and  still  more  in  its  200  years'  struggles  out  roots,  till  overthrown  by  the  tempest, 
with  the  Germans,  and  in  its  internal  The  elective  franchise  was,  unquestion- 
troubles,  this  people  (a  branch  of  the  Sar-  ably,  the  cause  of  the  turbulence  of  party, 
mauans  of  the  Boryslnenes)  acquired  a  Legal  order  and  civil  liberty  could  not 
wonderful  elasticity  of  character,  com-  thrive  becsuseof  the  prevailing  inequality 
pounded  of  pliancy  and  obstinacy,  of  of  condition.  The  nobleman  was  the 
submission  and  defiance,  of.  servility  and  only  citizen.  To  this  rude,  thousand- 
patriotic  pride.  The  first  Sclavonic  tribes,  headed  sovereign,  its  policy  was  by  no 
who,  in  the  sixth  century,  expelled  the  old  means  clear ;  sal)  less  did  the  Poles  tin- 
Finnish  tribes,  marched  up  the  Dnieper,  demand  bow  to  unite  individual  liberty 
and  followed  down  the  course  of  the  vis-  with  public  power.  The  nation,  there- 
tub.  Here  they  settled  on  one  side,  un-  fore,  lost  one  safeguard  of  its  indepen- 
der  the  name  of  Lithuanians,  and,  on  the  dence  after  another ;  first  Silesia  and  the 
other,  around  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  Oder,  then  the  Baltic,  the  Dnieper,  and 
under  those  of  Prussians  aud  Lettians;  finally  the  Carpathians.  But  a  state 
they  were  followed,  in  the  seventh  centu-  which  has  no  fixed  boundaries,  which  is 
ry,  by  ifie  Leches,  another  Sclavonic  cut  off  from  the  sea,  and  which  has  not 
tribe.  These  last,  more  civilized  than  the  the  strength  of  internal  unity,  will  always 
other  wild  hordes,  received  Christianity  be  tho  prey  of  the  ambitious  policy  of  its 
about  960,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  art  neighbors.  The  misfortunes  of  Poland 
of  writing,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  began  when  the  Piasts  divided  tbe  coun- 
tenth  century,  were  called  Poles  (i.  e.  try  among  their  sons.  Boleslaus  III, 
Sclavonians  of  the  plain].  It  was  the  fate  indeed,  in  1138,  conferred  on  the  eldest, 
of  this  new  people  to  be  continually  at  as  tbe  possessor  of  Cracow,  a  kind  of 
variance  with  its  neighbors.  In  640,  superiority  over  the  other  princes ;  but 
those  between  the  Vistula  and  Warta  this  only  increased  the  confusion.  The 
had  been  united  under  Piast,  a  prince  of  arrogance  of  tbe  hierarchy,  and  tbe  invet- 
their  own  choice;  but  they  were  after-  erate  hatred  nourished  between  tbe  Oer- 
words  again  divided  into  smaller  princi-  roans  anil  Poles  by  200  years  of  war, 
polities  among  his  male  hei-s,  so  that  there  prevented  even  Christianity,*  which  was 
remained  no  other  bond  of  union  than  introduced  into  Poland  at  the  end  of  the 
affinity  of  origin,  a  conimcn  reigning  tenth  century,  from  having  a  beneficial 
fitnily  (the  Piasts),  and  a  common  name,  influence  on  the  state  of  the  country. 
This  unity,  rather  the  result  of  opinion  When,  at  a  subsequent  period,  Conrad  of 
and  feeling  than  of  legal  arrnngiments,  Masovia  called  in  the  Teutonic  knights 
bad,  however,  a  powerful  influence  on  against  the  Prussians,  they  conquered  the 
tbe  imagination  of  the  Poles,  'and  in-  Baltic  seaboard,  from  the  Oder  to  tho 
spired  them  with  the  most  heroic  patri-  gulf  of  Finland,  between  1230—1404, 
otism.  But,  like  all  men  destitute  of  legal  and  Poland  lost  its  northern  line  of  de- 
cider and  freedom,  and  governed  by  their  fence  end  maritime  commerce.  Ladislaus 
feelings,  tbey  abandoned  themselves  to  Lokietek,  who  was  crowned  in  1305  aa 
svery  political  excess,  with  equal  thought-  king  of  Cracow,  had  indeed  united  Great 
lessness  and  passion.     So  far  the  body  of  Poland,  on  tbe  Warta,  with  Little  Poland, 
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on  the  Upper  Vistula,  into  one  whole ;  but  who  formed  the  first  estate  of  the  realm, 

it  was  too  late.     The  Germane  were  too  or  the  senate  in  the  diet     But  the  slate 

Kwerful  for  the  Polish  ante.  His  son  still  wanted  a  firm  hand  lo  keep  the  whole 
isitnir,  who,  on  account  of  his  wisdom  together.  Smolensk,  the  bulwark  of  Po- 
as  a  legislator,  and  his  exertions  in  civil-  land  on  the  Dnieper,  was  conquered,  in 
izing  the  interior,  was  unnamed  the  Great,  1514,  by  the  Russians,  and  religious  oni- 
wbh  compelled  formally  to  cede  the  Oder  moaity  raged  in  the  country  ;  but  the  dis- 
and  Lower  Vistula,  in  the  peace  of  Kaliach,  sideuts  (q.  vA  or  the  Protestants,  with  the 
in  1343.  This  wise  prince  was  more  sue-  non-united  Greeks  (see  Greek  Church),  ob- 
cessful  in  establishing  social  order.  He  tuned,  at  the  diet  of  Wilna,  in  1563,  equal 
fortified  the  towns,  and  freed  them  from  rights  with  the  Catholics.  The  eiti notion 
the  oppressions  of  the  nobility,  but,  on  of  the  Jagellon  dynasty,  however,  in 
account  of  his  love  of  a  Jewess,  conferred  1573,  prevented  this  religious  peace  from 
favors  on  her  nation,  which  subsequently  being  a  blessing  to  the  Poles.  From  this 
monopolized  all  trade,  and  impeded  the  lime,  Poland  continued  an  elective  mon- 
national  prosperity.  With  Casimir  (in  arcby,  till  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
1370),  the  mole  lino  of  the  Piasts  became  of  May  3,  1791.  Henry  of  Anjou,  the 
extinct.  The  nobility  now  began  to  bar-  king  elect,  Bwartuttiiefinti  pacta  conventa, 
ter  their  votes  with  the  candidates  for  the  as  a  sort  of  charter  of  privileges  of  the  no- 
throne,  in  exchange  for  personal  priv-  bility.  Thenceforward  party  hatred  di- 
ilegea,  which  could  be  granted  them  only  vided  the  leaders  of  the  nobility,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  whole.  The  union  family  feuds  called  foreign  anna  into  the 
of  Poland  with  Hungary,  under  Lotus  country.  Thus  the  Zamoiski  party, 
(1370— 821  was  not,  therefore,  sufficient  to  which,  by  the  election  of  the  Swedish 
confirm  the  monarchy.  More  natural,  prince  Sigismund,  attempted  to  unite  the 
end  therefore  more  permanent,  was  the  two  first  crowns  of  the  north,  gave  rise  not 
union  with  Lithuania,  in  1386 ;  the  Lithu-  only  to  domestic  dissension,  which  was  in 
anian  grand  duke  Jagellon  having  ob-  a  manner  legitimated  by  the  right  of  con- 
tained the  Polish  crown  by  marriage  and  federation  and  insurrection  (belonging  to 
election.    But  difference  of  language  and  the  nobles  since  1607),  but  also  to  bloody 


ie  superiority  over  Poland 
a  Ofiva  (q.  \X  in  1660. 
o    Livonia,  and  the  great  e 


political  bond,  that  could  unite  the  two  Livonia,  and  the  great  elector  of  Branden- 
iMtioDS  into  one  people ;  they  were,  how-  burg  (in  1657]  the  sovereignty  of  Prussia. 
ever,  now  more  powerful  against  their  (See  Frederic  William.)  At  home,  oil  po- 
common  enemy,  the  Teutonic  knights,  litical  connexion  was  dissolved  in  anar- 
Poland  seemed  to  recover  its  natural  chy,  when,  in  the  reign  of  John  Casimir 
boundaries  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Thom,  (1648—69),  the  Ubtrum  veto  waa  estab- 
in  1466,  the  knights  ceded  Culm  and  the  lished  by  law,  by  whieh  the  vote  of  a 
Vistula,  as  far  as  Elbingen,  to  Poland,  and  single  deputy  could  negative  the  resolution 
acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  re-  of  all  the  rest.  From  the  confederation 
public  over  the  possessions  of  the  order,  there  was  but  a  step  to  political  treason. 
Livonia,  also,  was  annexed  to  Lithuania  Faction  favored  the  revolt  of  tbe  Cog- 
in  1558,  and  in  1561  Courland  became  a  sacks,  who,  in  1654,  put  themselves  under 
Polish  fief;  thus  Poland,  especially  after  Russian  protection,  after  which  Smolensk, 
1569,  whet)  the  Lithuanian  nobility,  with  Kiev,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  part  of  the 
that  of  Great  and  Little  Poland,  consti-  Ukraine  beyond  it,  were  ceded  to  Russia, 
tuted  one  diet,  became  the  most  powerful  in  1667,  hy  the  13  years'  truce  of  Andrus- 
state  in  the  north.  But  by  the  traffic  sow.  King  John  Casimir  at  that  time 
which  they  carried  on  in  the  succession  foretold  with  truth,  in  his  speech  to  the 
to  the  throne,  the  hereditary  right  to  diet  (July  4,  16611,  how,  by  whom,  and 
which  they  often  contested  with  the  Jag-  why,  Poland  would  one  day  be  partitioned, 
ellona,  the  nobles  acquired  the  entire  The  brave  Sobieski  ratified  those  cessions 
representation  of  the  nation,  to  tbe  exclu-  in  the  perpetual  peace  of  1686;  on  the 
aion  of  the  rest  of  tbe  people.  They  ap-  other  hand,  Russia  engaged  to  assist  him 
peered  at  the  diets  by  nuncios,  without  in  conquering  Moldavia  and  Waken  ia. 
whose  consent  (from  1505)  no  change  After  his  death,  in  1696,  the  throne  was 
could  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  [See  Polirnac.) 
state.  From  tbe  native  nobility  alone  the  When  tbe  elector  of  Saxony  (see  Avgus 
king  could  name  the  archbishops,  bish-  tut  IT)  maintained  a  resistance  to  the 
ope,  waywodes,  castellans  and  ministers,  French  party,  and  attached  himself  to 
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Peter  of  Russia,  the  republic,  unable  to  a  favorable  opportunity  to  take  poioiwon 
defend  itself,  and  considering  the  presence  of  the  towns  of  Zips,  which  had  been 
of  the  Saxon  army  dangerous  to  its  free-  mortgagR]  to  Poland  by  Hungary,  in 
dom,  was  involved,  by  the  iumteadineae  1402 ;  and  the  dexterity  of  Kaunitz,  the 
and  ambition  of  cardinal  Radziecowski,  Austrian  minister  of  state,  finally  induced 
in  the  northern  war,  which  made  Russia  the  Petersburg,  and  this  the  Prussian  cabi- 
the  first  power  in  the  north.  (See  North-  net,  to  meditate  the  partition  of  Poland, 
era  War.)  The  fate  of  Poland  was  now  Von  Dohm  has  shown,  in  his  Memoirs 
decided.  Swedish  arms  accomplished,  in  (to),  i,  p.  433  et  see.],  in  whet  manner  the 
1704,  what  the  Russians  achieved  at  a  pliin  originated.  This  project  has  been, 
later  period  (1733 — 95).  They  disposed  by  some,  ascribed  to  Prussia.  Whoever 
of  the  Polish  throne.  Corruption  and  must  bear  the  guilt  of  starting  this  infa- 
luxury  now  made  equal  progress  among  mous  scheme,  the  ignominy  of  all  the 
the  Polish  nobility,  and  paralyzed  ana  three  accomplices  is  sufficiently  -great 
annihilated  the  strength  of  the  nation.  Sept.  2, 1772,  the  Russian  minister  made 
To  fill  up  the  measure  of  confusion,  en-  known  the  resolution  of  the  three  powers, 
croachments  were  made,  in  1717,  on  the  and  Sept.  18,  1773,  the  republic  of  Po- 
constitutional  rights  of  the  dissidents,  land  confirmed  the' treaty  ol  partition,  by 
which  had  been  established  for  150  years,  which  Poland  lost  84,000  square  miles. 
The  Jesuits  blew  up  the  flames,  and  their  Austria  obtained  the  county  of  Zips,  the 
inquisitorial  tribunal,  established  at  Tho-*  half  of  the  Palatinate  (waywodesnip  of 
in  in  1724,  became  the  signal  for  mortal  Cracowl  a  part  of  the  palatinate  of  Ssn- 
"'  "  "  its  of  1733  and  domir,  the  palatinate  of  Red  Russia,  the 
.__  excluded  from  greater  part  of  Bete,  Pokutin,  and  a  part 
the  office  of  deputy,  from  access  to  the  of  Podolia,  countries  which  had  formerly 
courts  of  justice,  and,  in  general,  from  all  constituted  the  kingdoms  of  Golicia  and 
public  offices;  they  were  to  be  treated  Lodoraeria,  belonging  to  Hungary  (27,000 
merely  as  the  privileged  Jews.  In  its  square  miles}.  Prussia  received  all  Polish 
mors!  tone,  too,  which  aimed  at  uniting  Prussia,  with  the  exception  of  Danteic 
French  wit  and  frivolemsness  with  excess  and  Thorn,  and,  in  Great  Poland,  the  dis- 
and  rudeness,  Poland  went  back  many  trictofNetz,  which  bad  formerly  belonged 
steps  towards  the  limes  of  violence.  Thus"  to  Pomerania,  under  the  name  of  Poma- 
every  passion  was  thrown  into  a  fatal  rclia  (13,375  square  miles).  Russia  re- 
ferment,  when  Catharine  II  placed  her  ceived  Polish  Livonia,  half  the  palatinate 
favorite,  the  count  Poniatowski  (q,  v.),  on  of  Polotzk,  the  palatinates  of  Vitepsk, 
the  Polish  throne.  Too  weak  to  check  Mscislav,  and  a  part  of  Minsk  (43,000 
the  rebellious  pride  of  the  nobility,  he  square  miles).  Russia  now  decided  the 
wavered  between  Russian  protection  and  constitution  of  the  unhappy  republic, 
the  dignity  of  an  independent  republic,  The  Poles  at  last  became  aware  of  their 
tiD  be  finally  lost  the  respect  of  all.  The  true  policy,  and  of  their  past  folly.  To 
fanaticism  with  which  Soltyk,  bishop  of  secure  their  independence,  encouraged  try 
Cracow,  and  Massalski,  bishop  of  Wilua,  the  promise  of  protection  from  Frederic 
opposed  the  restoration  of  religious  free-  William  of  Prussia,  they  undertook  the 
dom,  was  the  main  cause  of  the  civil  war,  formation  of  a  new  constitution.  The 
wbicb  plunged  Poland  into  the  wildest  dis-  elective  monarchy  was  to  be  abolished, 
order,  and  accelerated  the  final  ruin  of  the  and  the  third  estate  to  be  received  into 
state.  Russia  embraced  the  cause  of  the  the  national  representation.  This  was 
dissidents,  a  general  confederation  was  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  May  3, 
formed,  but  the  diet  was  altogether  under  1791,  to  which  Prussia  gave  its  approba- 
Russian  influence.  On  the  other  band,  uon.  *  But  Russia  rejected  it  by  the  dec- 
tile  confederacy  of  Bar  was  supported  by  iaration  of  May  18,  1791,  and  espoused 
France,  and  the  war  broke  out  with  Rus-  the  cause  of  its  opponents,  who  had 
■'■■      Foreign  troops  laid  waste  the  coun-  concluded  at  Targowicz  a  confederation 


the  Polish  party  chiefs  excited,  among  the  adopted  by  the  diet     Prussia  abandoned 

neighboring  powers,  such  a  contempt  of  the  cause  of  the  republic,  in  the  king's 

the  natural  rights  of  the  Poles,  that,  to  use  answer  to  the  Poles,  given  June  8,  1790, 

the  expression  of  Catharine,  they  deemed  through  Lucchesini :  the  Polish  republic, 

Poland  a  country  in  which  it  was  only  he  said,  had  done  wrong  to  adopt,  without 

necessary  to  stoop  to  pick  up  something,  his  knowledge  and  cooperation,  a  consti- 

Such  being  the  interna]  condition  of  the  tution  which   he  had  never  intended  to 

country,  it  teemed  to  the  Austrian  court  support    Prussia  consented  to  a  second 
vol.  x.                      19 
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partition,  in  1798,  by  which  Russia  re-  into  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  received 

ceived  96,500  square  miles,  with  3,000,000  a  German  ruler  in  the  king  of  Saxony, 

inhabitants  (the  remainder  of  tie  pateri-  and,  at  the  same  time  with  the  French 

nates  of   Polotzk   and   Minsk,   half  the  code,  a  constitution  similar  to  the  French, 

palatinates  of  Novgorod  and  Brzeak,  the  by  which  bondage  was  abolished.    Dant- 

crown  domains  of  Polish  Ukraine,  Podolia,  zic  was  to  have  been  a  republic,  under  the 

and  the  eastern  half  of  Volhynia) ;  Prussia  protection  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  but  re- 

22^00  square  miles,  with  1,136,000  inhab-  mained  a  French  place  of  arms.     The 

Stums  (the  palatinates  of  Poaen,  Gneaen,  dotations  (a.  v.)  bestowed  on  the  French 

Kaliach,  Sieradc,  Lenczic,  and  half  Rawn,  officers,  and  still  more  the  continental  sya- 

beeides  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  half  the  palari-  tetn  (q.  vA  which  destroyed  all  trade,  ex- 

nate  Brzeac  and  of  the  district  of  Dobrzyn,  bausted  the  public  revenues,  so  that  Po- 

togetherwUhtbefortresnofCzenBtochow).  land,  amid  all  its  natural  wealth,  experi- 

Russian  bayonets  compelled  the  indignant  enced  the  fate  of  Tantalus.     The  neoes* 

members  of  the  diet  to  acquiesce  in  this  aity  of  fumiahiug  troops  for  the  French 

dismemberment  of  their  country.     The  service,  was  also  a  cherkon  the  prosperity 

remnant  of  Poland  was  now  under  Rub-  of  the  now  state,  and  annihilated  all  that 

stan  guardianship.    The  heroic  Kosciusko  Prussia  had   effected  at  great  sacrifices. 

(q.  v.),  in  this  situation  of  affairs,  became  Yet  the  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures, 

the  head  of  the  confederates  of  Cracow,  that  had  grown  up  in  Posen  and  Brora- 

in  March,  1791,  and,  in  the  holy  contest  "berg,  sustained  themselves.     The  govern  - 

for  their  country,    Warsaw  and   Wilnn  ment  of  the  duchy  did  every  thins;  prac- 

were  liberated.    The  battle  of  Raclawice,  ticable  under  such  unfavorable  ctrcum-- 

April  4, 1794,  and  the  relief  of  Warsaw,  stances.     The  war  between  France  and 

which  was  besieged  by  the  Prussian  army,  Austria,  in  1809,  augmented,  indeed,  the 

Sept.  5  and  6,  1794,  ere  the  most  glorious  sufferings  of  the  country,  but  developed, 

days  in  the  history  of  the  Polish  nation,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  military 

But  it  was  too  late :  without  fortresses,  energies  of  the  people.    Under  the  com 

'  discipline,allieB,orevenarms;surrounded  mandof  Pouiatowski  and  French  officers, 

by  Russians,  Prussians  and  Austrian! — the  the  Polish  troops  rivalled  the  beat  troopa 

convulsive    efforts   of    national    despair  of  France  in  valor.    They  advanced  to 

must  hate  been  unavailing,  after  the  battle  •Cracow,  and  the  peace  of  Vienna  (Oct.  14, 

of  Macziewice,  October  10,  and  after  the  1809)  annexed   Western   Galicia  to  the 

fall  of  Praga  (q.  v.\  November  4,  even  if  duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  bad  hitherto 

the  Poles  had  acted  with  more  unity,  and  contained    39,000    square    miles,     with 

had  had  more  heroes  like  Kosciusko.    In  2^00,000    inhabitants  ;    so   that   it   now 

October,  1795,  the  whole  country  was  comprised    60,000  square    miles,    with 

divided  between   Russia  (43,000  square  3,780,000   inhabitants,    and    furnished    a 

miles,  with  1,300,000  inhabitants),  Prussia  well-equipped  army  of  60,000  men,  which 

(21,000  square  miles,  with  1,000,000  in-  fought  in  Spain  with  great  bravery.    Un- 

babitants^  and   Austria  (17,600  square  der  these  circumstances,  the  old  national 

miles,  with  1,000,000  inhabitants).    The  pride  revived ;  their  former  boundaries,  a 

last  king  lived  at  Petersburg  with  a  pen-  native  king,  and  the   restoration  of  the 

sion,  and-  died   there  in   1798.     To   the  name   of   Poland,  were  the   unanimous 

Poles  nothing  remained   but  wounded  wish  of  the  nation.    On  this  wish,  which 

feelings  of  national   pride,  a  bitter  hate  he  artfully  encouraged,  Napoleon  founded 

against  Russians  and  Germans,  and  fruit-  his  plan  of  attack  upon  RussuynlS  12,  which 

less  appeals  to  French   aid   and  public  he  styled  the  second  Polish  war.    Hecon- 

aymnathy.    Russia  had  robbed  Poland  of  trived  that  a  general  Polish  confederation, 

upwards  of  180,000  square  miles,  and  in  Warsaw  (June  38, 1812),  should  sol- 

4,600,000  inhabitants;  Austria  of  about  emnly  proclaim  the  restoration  of  Poland  ; 

45,000  square  miles,  with  5,000,000  in-  but  the  ardor  was  not  universal.    The 

habitants;  Prussia  of  57,000  square  miles,  exertions  of  the  duchy,  which  raised  up- 

with  2^50,000  inhabitant*.     Thodismem-  wards  of  80,008  men,  were,  for  the  most 

bered  country,  which  now  first  received  part     rendered    useless   by    Napoleon's 

internal  order  from  foreign  hands,  contin-  method    of    waging   war.     Tormassoff 

ued  in  this  condition  till  November,  1806,  kept  the  Lithuanians  in  check,  and,  in  - 

when   Napoleon's  victories  led  the  emi-  stead  of  the  "  16,000,000  Poles,"  whom 

grant  Poles,  under  Dombrowaki,  to  Posen  Napoleon  boasted  that  he  should  find  on 

and  Warsaw.    By  the  terms  of  the  peace  horseback  at  his  command,  only  a  few 

ofTiWtjJuly  9,lS07),the  greater  part  of  battalions  of  volunteers  assembled.      A 

the  Prussian  Polish  provinces  was  formed  brave  resistance  was,  nevertheless,  offered 
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by  the  fortresses    Zomoec,   Modlin   and  imperial    princes    should    be    appointed 

Thorn,  which,   however,   were   partial!;  viceroy.    This  was  rendered  nugatory  by 

garrisoned  by  French  and  German  troops,  the  presence  of  the  tyrannical  Constantino, 

The  sufferings  of  Poland,  in  tliis  war  of  as  commander-in-chief.    Equality  of  reli- 

rcstoration,    and   the    manner  in  which  gious  sects,  personal  security,  liberty  of  the, 

Napoleon  counterworked  bit  own  plana,  press,  the  entire  possession  of  all  employ 

may   be   learned   from   De  Pradt  (q.  v.),  merits,  civil  and  military,  in  the  country, 

archbishop  of  Mslines,  who  was  his  am-  by  Pules,  were  among  the  promises  of  the 

bassador  in  Warsaw  ( Hittoirc  de  VAmbat-  charter;  and  these  rights  were  to  be  se- 

tadr.  dans  It  Grand  Duchl  de  Fartovie,  en  cured  by  a  national  diet,  composed  of  two 

1612;  Paris,  1B15,  8th  edit.).     The  Polish  chambers.     But  these  promises  were  kept 

bands  followed  the  defeated  emperor  to  only  to  the  car;  restrictions  on  the  press, 

France;  a  pert  even  to  Elba.     Meanwhile  arbitrary  imprisonment,  arbitrary  and.cru- 

Russia  assumed  the  administration  of  the  el  punishments,  insults  added  to  injuries, 

whole  duchy.     Dantzic,  with  its  territory,  a  solemn  mockery  of  a  diet,  which  was 

reverted  to  Prussia,  and  the  congress  at  not  allowed  to  exercise  any  real  authority ; 

Vienna  (in  Hay,  18 15)  decided  the  fine  of  the  violation  of  every  article  of  tbe  charter 

Ihecountry.     1.  Thecityof Cracow, with  by  a  Russian  barbarian;  peculation  and 

its  territory  (466  square  miles,  96,000  in-  extortion  practised  by  the  inferior  officers; 

habitants,  and  a  revenue  of  250,000  dollars  — these  were  some  of  the  features  of  the 

[thalers]),  was  to  be  governed  by  its  own  Russian    government  of  Poland.     The 

laws,  as  a  free  and  independent  republic ;  first  diet  was  assembled  in  1816,  and  the 

2.  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  wss  abolished  by  an 
Vistula,  with  the  circle  of  Tarnopola,  act  of  1819.  Another  diet  was  held  in. 
which  hod  been  ceded  to  Russia,  by  the  1820,  but  these  meetings  were  rendered 
peace  of  Vienna,  was  restored  to  Austria ;  mere  ceremonies ;  they  had  no  freedom 

3.  the  circles  of  Culm  and  Michelau,  tbe  of  debate,  for  those  members  who  dared 
city  of  Thorn  and  its  territory,  tbe  depart-  to  express  opinions  unpalatable  to  the  gov- 
ment  of  Poses,  with  the  exception  of  the  eminent  were  banished  to  their  estates, 
circles  of  Powitz  and  Peysem,  and  part  end  made  to  pay  the  troops  that  guarded 
of  tbe  department  of  Kalisch,  as  far  as  the  them;  it  could  not  refuse  supplies;  and, 
Proznn,  excluding  the  city  and  circle  of  in  1825,  an  ordinance  was  issued  by  the 
that  name  (these  limits  were  more  exactly  government,  abolishing  publicity  of  debate. 
denned  by  the  boundary-treaty  between  The  resources  were  squandered  to  main- 
Russia  and  Prussia  of  Nov.  11,  1617),  tain  a  Russian  and  Polish  army,  and  Rus- 
were  ceded  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  stan  governors  practised  all  sorts  of  extor- 
unhed  Dantzic,  Thorn.Culra  and  Micbelau  tion  ;  state  prisoners  were  sent  into  Russia, 
with  West  Prussia,  and  from  the  remainder  and  imprisoned  without  trial;  respectable 
(11,400  square  miles,  with  847,000  in-  citizens  were  flogged  or  made  to  work  in 
habitants)  formed  the  grand-duchy  of  Po-  the  highways  without  any  charge  being 
sen,  and  appointed  prince  Radziwill  gov-  specified  against  them.  On  the  death  of 
eroor;  4.  all  tbe  rest  was  united  with  the  Alexander  (December,  1825)  and  the  ac- 
Russian  empire,  under  the  name  of  the  cession  of  Nicholas,  a  conspiracy  broke 
kingdom  of  Poland,  but  with  a  separate  out  in  Russia,  and,  on  pretence  that  it 
administration,  and  such  a  territorial  ex-  extended  to  Warsaw,  several  hundred 
tent  as  the  Russian  emperor  should  see  persons  were  arrested  in  Poland,  and  a 
fit.  The  emperor  Alexander,  therefore,  commission  constituted,  contrary  to  the 
assumed  the  title  of  czar  and  king  of  Po-  provisions  of  the  charter,  to  inquire  into 
land,  and  received  homage  in  Warsaw,  the  affair.  The  only  discovery  of  this  in- 
Poland,  though  thus  divided,  preserved  its  quisi  torial  tribunal  was,  that  secret  socie- 
name  and  language,  as  the  treaties  of  Vi-  ties  had  existed  in  Poland  since  1821.  In 
enna  secured  to  all  Poles,  who  were  sub-  May,  1829,  Nicholas  was  crowned  at  War. 
jects  of  either  of  the  three  powers,  such  saw.  In  1628,  however,  a  secret  society 
an  organization  as  tended  to  maintain  bad  been  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of 
their  national  existence.     A  Polish  charier  gaining  over  the  officers  of  the  army  to 


]815),coneiBtingofonehundredandsixiy-  agency  is  tbe  insurrection  of  1830  to  be 

five  articles,  which,  if  faithfully  executed,'  attributed.     It  appears,  nevertheless,  that 

would  have  promoted  the  welfare  of  Po-  it  was  immediately  occasioned  by  a  sham 

land.     The   government  of  the   country  conspiracy  got  up  by  the  Russian  police, 

was  to  be  vested  in  a  native  Pole,  as  lieu-  who  bad  tbue  induced  a  number  of  young 

tenant  of  the  kingdom,  unless  one  of  the  men  to  betray  themselves,  and  crowded 
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the  prisons  with  the  victims.  Not  only  of  tbe  disposition  made  of  Poland,  will 
the  Polish  officers,  the  youth  of  the  mili-  fall  under  the  ankle  Ru&tia.  An  excel- 
tary  school,  and  the  students,  had  been  lent  work  respecting  Poland,  though  writ- 
gained  over  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots ;  ten  with  an  evident  hatred  of  Catharine 
hat  tbe  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  and  and  Poniatowski,  is  Rulhiere's  HUloire  de 
the  chief  nobles,  were  ready  to  encourage  FJbuirchie  de  Pologne  tX  du  Dbmembrement 
aii  effort  to  save  themselvea  from  what  de  cettc  lUpuldique  (4  vols,  Paris,  18071 
they  now  foresaw — the  occupation  of  Po-  Respecting  the  first  partition  of  Poland, 
laud  by  a  Russian  army,  and  the  marching  see  Von  Duhm'nDenktcurdigkeilrn[l  vol.), 
of  the  Polish  troops  to  the  south  of  Eu-  and  LtOra  du  Baron  de  Viominil  (Paris, 
rope.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  1808),'*nd  Malta  Bran's  Tableau  dt  la 
the  insurrection  at  Warsaw  broke  out,  Pologne  ancitnne  tt  ntodeme,  of  which  a 
Nov.  19, 1630.  A  young  officer  entered  new  edition  has  recently  been  published. 
the  military  school,  on  the  evening  of  that  Consult,  also,  Jekel'a  historical  and  statis- 
day,  and  called  the  youth  to  arms.  They  deal  works  on  Poland  and  Galicia  (Vien- 
immediately  proceeded  to  Belvidere,  the  na,  1804 — 9) ;  Flatt's  Topographs  del 
residence  of  Constantino,  about  two  miles  Henogthume  Wttrsckaa  (Leipeic,  1810); 
from  Ihe  city,  for  tbe  purpose  of  seizing  and  Von  Hobche's  Geographic  und  SfaJit- 
his  person.  They  were  joined,  on  tbe  life  ram  h'est-  Sad-  und  AVtiOfbTreuum 
way,  by  the  students  of  the  university,  and  (Berlin,  1807).  Three  works  in  the  Po- 
forced  their  way  into  the  palace ;  but  tbe  lish  language  are  deserving  of  recommen- 
prince  was  concealed  in  a  clothes-press,  dation — Y.  S.  Bandtke's  Affairs  of  tbe 
by  a  servant,  until  he  could  make  his  Polish  Nation  (Breslnu,  lSSti),  Ad.  Narus- 
escape  by  a  secret  door.  Another  party  cewitsch'a  History  of  the  Poles,  and  Jul. 
of  cadets  and  students  paraded  the  streets,  lira.  Niemeewiez  s  Reminiscences  of  an- 
calliog  the  citizens  to  arms,  and  they  were  cient  Poland  (Warsaw,  1823).  To  these 
joined  by  the  Palish  troops.  The  arsenal  may  be  added  Alex.  v.  Bronikowski's 
was  seized,  with  40,000  stand  of  arms.  History  of  Poland  {4  vols,  Dresden,  1827); 
and  the  insurrection  now  became  general.  Salvandy's  Hist,  de  Pologne,  tenant  tt  sous 
On  the  next  morning,  40,000  troops  and  J.  Sobieski  (Paris,  1839) ;  Fletcher's  His- 
citizena  were  in  arms,  atid  tbe  Russians  tory  of  Poland  (8vo,  London,  lt&ll).  Much 
were  expelled  from  Warsaw.  The  ad-  information,  especially  respecting!  he  period 
ministranve  council  was  summoned  to  of  1794 — 98,  is  contained  in  Mich.  Ogin- 
preaerve  order,  and,  to  give  more  influence  ski's  Mtmoires  tur  la  Pologne  et  let  Polo- 
to  its  measures,  several  of  the  most  distin-  naiadepmtl7S8 — 1815  (Pans,  1826,4  vols.); 

Bished  Poles  were  invited  to  sit  with  it.  and  tbe  same  author's  Obteroatttmt  *ur 
sosurea  were  taken  for  the  organization  la Pologne  it  la  Polonais  pour  servir  tCIn- 
of  a  national  guard,  and  of  a  new  police  traduction  avx  Mimoirrt,  tic.  (Paris,  1827). 
and  municipal  government.  December  3,  Polish  Language,  The  uncertainty  of 
the  prince  was  allowed  to  leave  the  neigh-  the  earliest  Polish  history  spreads  a  deep 
borhood  of  Warsaw,  with  three  regiments  obscurity  over  the  rise  and  progress  of  tbe 
of  Russian  cavalry,  and  two  regiments  of  language.  It  ia  of  Sclavonic  origin,  as  its 
infantry,  without  opposition.  On  the  5th,  whole  structure  proves,  but  borrowed, 
general  Clopicki  was  proclaimed  dictator  from  the  people  who  hod  previously  in- 
fill the  meeting  of  the  diet,  which  was  habited  the  country,  such  a  multitude  of 
convoked  for  tbe  18th.  Meanwhile  Nich-  hard  consonants,  that  it  differs  very  much 
olas  issued  a  proclamation  (December  17),  in  this  respect  from  its  eastern  sister,  tbe 
in  which  he  declared  that  no  concessions  Russian  language.  Tbe  cultivation  of  the 
,  could  be  made  to  tbe  rebels,  and,  on  the  language  early  met  with  a  great  obstacle 
34th,  another,  addressed  to  the  Russians,  on  account  of  the  adoption  of  Christianity, 
telling  them  that  the  Poles  had  dared  to  according  to  the  Latin  ritual  in  965;  for 
propose  conditions  to  their  legitimate  mas-  the  clergy,  being  the  most  cultivated  order, 
ter :  "  God,"  he  adds,  "  is  with  us,  and,  in  took  possession  of  the  places  of  honor  and 
a  single  bottle,  we  shall  be  able  to  reduce  the  public  offices,  so  that  the  Latin  language 
to  submission  these  disturbers  of  the  became  the  language  of  the  state,  and  after- 
peace."  January  24,  the  Polish  diet,  wards,  on  account  of  the  kings  and  queens 
which  hod  been  opened  on  the  18th  of  being  foreigners,  the  language  of  the 
December,  declared  the  absolute  inde-  court  and  of  all  the  educated  classes  also. 
pendence  of  Poland,  and  Ihe  termination  The  language  of  the  country  first  recover- 
of  the  Russian  dominion,  aud,  on  the  25tb,  ed  its  rights  in  the  reign  of  Sigismund,  in 
that  tbe  Polish  throne  was  vacant.  The  the  sixteenth  century,  and  became,  in  tbe 
account  of  the  war  which  followed,  and  middle  of  that  century,  tbe  language  of 
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books;  it  then  declined  in  the  seventeenth,  Cracow,  in  I486.  (Bee  Bentkowski,  On 
tat  flourished  again  during  the  reign  of  Utt.oldrM  printed  font*  in  PoiBiui,  Warsaw, 
Starasiaus  Augustus,  and  ripened  to  a  ma-  1812,  and  Hand tke's  Mufory  oftht  Cracow 
turiiy  of  Which  even  the  subsequent  po-  PrinHng-prtnu.)  Under  the  prosperous 
litical  changes  could  not  entirely  deprive  reigns  of  the  two  Sigismunds,  from  1507 
it  In  1801,  a  society  for  the  preservation  to  1573,  the  proper  national  literature  ho- 
of the  purity  of  the  Polish  language  was  gan,  which,  in  a  remarkably  abort  lime, 
formed  at  Warsaw,  under  the  direction  of  made  a  wonderful  progress.  The  refor- 
tne  bishop  Abbertrandi,  and,  in  1802,  pub-  motion,  which  met  with  the  silent  favor  of 
hahed  the  first  volume  of  their  transac-  government,  and  found  so  many  adherents, 
nona.  The  language  can  appear  harsh  and  that  even  the  Socinians  were  tolerated, 
rough  only  to  loose  who  ore  unacquainted  contribute  to  increase  freedom  of  thought. 
with  it ;  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  Under  the  vigorous  reign  of  Stephen  11a- 
of  consonants,  it  is  superior  id  harmony  thory,  from  1576  to  1586,  the  literary  Ro- 
und flexibility  to  the  other  Sclavonic  dia-  tivity  did  not  cease,  and  in  the  following 
lects.  Of  the  grammars,  after  that  by  the  reigns  the  royal  general,  Joh.  Zamoyski, 
Piarist  Copczynski,  the  following  may  be  effected  much  by  the  establishment  of  in- 
recommended ;  that  by  Hongrovius  (3d  solutions,  and  by  his  own  example.  But 
edition,  Dnutzic,  1827),  and  Vater  (Halle,  he  was  the  last  active  promoter  of  the 
1807),  particularly  that  by  George  Bendtke  national  culture,  and  it  was  owing  to  him 
(a  new  edition,  Breslau,  1824),  and  the  that  it  did  not  decline  under  the  feeble 
First  Principles  of  the  Polish  Language,  reign  of  the  Swedish  Sigismund,  and  the 
by  Heozinaki  (Warsaw,  1829).  Of  die-  injurious  influence  which  the  zealous  and 
nonaries,  that  by  Bandtke  (Breslau,  18061  ambitious  Jesuits  exerted  on  freedom  of 
and  the  great  one  by  linde,  amine  most  val-  thought  and  of  the  press.  That  it  did  not 
liable.  The  latter  is  in  six  quarto  volumes,  rise  higher,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  un- 
Polith  XaUraturt.  Although  the  mar-  happy  fate  of  the  country,  distracted  by 
riage  of  Miecialaw  with  Dombrowka,  the  party  violences,  so  that  even  its  national 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  led  to  existence  was  frequently  endangered, 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Po-  Under  the  Saxon  princes,  literature  was 
land,  in  965,  the  continual  domestic  and  not  in  a  more  promising  condition ;  but  it 
foreign  wars  prevented  this  event  from  flourished  more  under  the  wise  adminis- 
producing  any  favorable  effect  on  the  civ-  tration  of  the  accomplished  Stanislaus  Po- 
ilization  of  the  country.  The  political  niatowaki,  and  attained,  during  his  reign, 
literature  begins,  in  the  twelfth  century,  such  a  vigor,  that  even  the  subsequent 
with  the  chronicles  of  the  country,  written  storms,  in  the  course  of  which  Poland  was 
in  Latin,  bv  Mart  Gallus  (about  1109).  erased  from  the  list  of  states,  were  not  able 
Nicholas  Kadlubek  (died  in  1223),  and  to  destroy  it.  The  Polish  literature  is  not 
Boguphalus  (died  1255),  and  the  chronicle  very  valuable  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
of  the  popes  and  German  emperors  by  though  it  has  produced  many  excellent 
Mart.  Strzempski,  or  Poloniue  (died  in  workB  in  ibis  department ;  but  lot  greatest 
1279).  Anew  edition  of  Vincent  Kadlu-  interest  blowing  to  its  pure  nationality,  of 
beck's  Res  gtgta  Praxvpum  ac  Karum  which  the  literature  of  few  nations  can 
Poionia  appeared  at  Warsaw,  in  1824,  to-  boast  in  the  same  degree.  At  no  period 
gather  with  Dzierswan's  Chromam  Palo-  did  the  bold  and  aspiring  national  spirit  of 
riorum  (of  the  thirteenth  century).  After  this  active  people  fail,  however  full  of  for- 
a  long  cessation,  Casimir  111,  or  the  Great,  eign  usurpation  the  history  of  Poland  may 
who  reigned  from  1333  to  1370,  improved  be.  The  literature  always  continued  to  ad- 
tbe  stale  of  things.  Ue  not  only  built  vance  with  the  state  of  society,  and  turned 
many  cities,  but,  in  1347,  drew  up  a  code  mostly  on  those  points  which  areof  the  bigh- 
of  laws,  first  held  the  diets,  encouraged  est  interest  in  the  relations  of  a  state.  Hence 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  found-  the  almost  total  absence  of  philosophers 
ed,  in  1347,  the  university  of  Cracow,  and  mathematicians  (the  astronomers  Co- 
wbich  was  revived  in  1400,  but  was  not  pemicus,  and  Pockzobut,  Job.  Sniadecki, 
in  a  flourishing  condition  till  the  sixteenth  and  the  natural  philosophers,  Rogalinski 
century.  The  seed  sown  by  him  ripened  and  Jos.  SosJnski,  excepted) ;  hence  also, 
slowly  and  silently,  and  the  progress  of  onlhe  otherride,tbeabundanceofnation- 
cultivation  first  became  apparent  in  Job.  al  historians  and  of  lofty  poets  praising 
Dlugoaa's  (bishop  of  Lemberg)  Polish  his-  Oie  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  or  lament* 
lory  (he  died  in  1480),  which  was  rich  in  ing  the  present  state  of  their  country.  In 
materials  and  in  documents.  The  first  works  of  mere  fiction  they  met  with  less 
Polish  printing-press  was  established  at  success:  still  the  Poles  successfully  trans- 
IB' 
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laired  to  their  own  language  the  produc-  oldest  and  final   monument    of  Polish 

tions  of  other  nations.    The  ex- Jesuit  Ign,  poetry  is  the  works  of  Joh.  Kocbanowaki 

Noguttzweaki  translated  the  Iliad,  Virgo's  (bom  in  1550,  end  died  in  1584),  which 

Eclogues,  and  other  writings  of  antiquity;  ore  distinguished  for  their  pure  and  noble 

tbe  excellent  critic  Francis  Dmochowski  style,   beauty    of    versification,   delicacy 

translated,  in  noble  flowing  language  and  and  feeling.     They  consist  of  a  translation 

easy    versification,    tbe    Iliad    (Warsaw,  of  the  Pstums,  a  didactic  poem  on  chess, 

180Q,  3  vols.] ;  and  there  is  another  tpuis-  songs,  elegies  and  epigrams.     Sim.  Simo- 

lstion  of  this  poem,    together  with   the  nowicz   is  still  a  model  in  the  idyl,  and 

Odyssey,  by  Przybylski ;  Pet  Kochanow-  Stanislaus  Grochowski  in  sentimental  lyric 

ski  translated  Tasso's  Jerusalem  (Cracow,  poetry.     Vespasian  Kochawski  and  Job. 

1687 ;  edited  by  Czayowski,  professor  of  Twardowski,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 

Polish  literature  at  tbe  university  of  Cm-  are  not  remarkable  for  taste,  but  the  latter 

cow,   Bresiuu,   1825) ;  Krasicki,  Tymien-  is  distinguished  for  his  fire.    Of  the  rood- 

iecki   and  Brodzinaki  translated  Ossian ;  ems,  Stanislaus  Trembecki,  Francis  Koi- 

Joh.  Kocbanowaki,  and  afterwards  Na-  azniu,  Francis  Zablocki,  Knjetan  Weugier- 

ruseewicz,  Horace.     Tbe  latter,  in  a  mas-  ski,Valer.  Goraki,  Francis  Wcnzyk,  Dysma 

terly  manner,  and  perfectly  in  tbe  spirit  Tomoszewski,  the  animated  KajeL  Koz- 

of  the  original,  translated   Tacitus ;  and  mian,   Tymowski,   Louis  Osmski,   Rek- 

Karpinaki,  the  Jardvu   of  Delilie.     The  lewski,  the   fiery  Kaaim.  Rrodzinski,  the 

historians    who     deserve    mention     are,  tasteful  Joh.  Kruszynaki,  the  epigrammatic 

Stryikowski  (author  of  the  Lithuanian  and  flowing,  but  incorrect  Ant.  Gorecki, 

Chronicle,  from  the  best  sources),  Stanis-  the  correct  Alois  Felinski,  Francis   Mb 

ktus  Orzechowski,   Mart.   Crntner,    Job.  rawski,   tbe  national   and   Pindaric  Job. 

Demetr.  Bulikowski,   Stanislaus   Kobier-  Woronicz,    deserve     to    be     mentioned, 

zycki  (who  wrote  a  history  of  Wladislaus  Franzisczek  Karpinski  is  esteemed  for  his 

IV,  in  classical  Latin),  the  spirited  Piosecki,  noble  and  pure  language  and  deep  and 

the  impartial  Vespasian  Kochawski,  and,  tender  feeling  (Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poems, 

above  all,  the  celebrated  Jesuit  Nnrusze-  Warsaw,  1790,  2  vols.).     The  great,  but 

wicz  (q.  v.J,  distinguished  alike  for  deep  ro-  unhappy  king  Stanislaus  Leczyneki  also 

search,  rriticnl  acuteness,  and  the  excellence  composed  with  success.     But  the  prince- 

of  his  manner.  The  latter  began  the  general  bishop  Ignatius  Krasicki  (q.  v.},  who  died 

history  of  the  Poles,  the  continuation   of  in  1802,  is  tbe  only  writer  who  is  classic 

Which  several  members  of  tbe  royal  War-  both  as  a  poet  and  prose  writer:  he  is  also 

saw  society  of  sciences   undertook  hi  tbe  a  witty  Satirist,  tbe  only  original  epic  poet 

name  of  the  society.     Niemcewicz  (q.  v.),  ( Wen/na  Ckocimtka)  of  the  Poles,  and  the 

esteemed  as  a  statesman,  a  warrior  and  a  translator  of  Oss'uui.    In   1817,    Dyrma 

poet,   has   published    national    historical  Tomasoewski  published  a  heroic  poem  in 

songs  (with  engravings  and  music,  1615),  12  cantos,  under  tbe  title  JageUanxda  (the 

with  historical  illustrations.      Count  Po-  Union  of  Lithuania  with  Poland).     (See 

tocki   has    distinguished   himself  by   his  Bowring's  Specimen*  of  Hit  Polish  PoeU.) 

history  of  tbe  fine   arts    in  his    Potiik  The  literature  of  Poland  is  rich  in  popu- 

Windtdma™  (Warsaw,  1616,  4  vols.),  by  lar  songs  (Salanki  Pottke,  Warsaw,  1778), 


bis  Rhetoric,  and  by  his  Political  and  Oc-  and  also  in  dramatic  works,  of  which  die 
casional  Speeches  (Warsaw,  1815, 5  vols.),  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Jos.  Bielaw- 
Count  Seb.  Sierakowski  has  published  a    ski,  Francis  Zablocki,  Joe.  Kossakowski, 


splendid  work  on  architecture  ;  Braty-  Niemcewicz,  Drozdowsfci,  Louis  Dmus- 
inowicz,  well  known  for  his  services  in  cewski,  Francis  Wenzyk,  Felinski,  Louis 
draining  tbe  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  Osinski,  Alb.  Boguslawski,  Anl.  Hoffman, 
Pinsk,  and  for  bis  plan  for  the  union  of  &c.  The  dramatic  works  written  ba- 
the navigable  rivers  of  Poland,  a  work  on  tween  1770  and  1794  are  mostly  contain- 
agriculture.  Barth.  Paprocki,  Okolski,  ed  in  a  collection  {TYatr  PalskL,  Warsaw, 
end  Casp.  Niesiecki,  who  is  not  sufficient-  1778,  sen,  56  vols.).  As  pulpit  orators, 
ly  valued  by  many,  have  published  im-  Lachowski  and  Wyrwicz  are  known  even 
portant  works  on  genealogy  and  heraldry,  in  foreign  countries  by  translations.  In 
StanislauB  Konaraki  is  distinguished  as  a  general,  the  old  Polish  authors,  partica- 
writer  on  politics  and  education,  and  larly  of  the  dine  of  Sigismund  Augustus 
Andr.  Zamoyski  (1777),  as  tbs  author  of  and  Stephen  Bathory,  are  still  the  classical 
a  Polish  coda  of  lows,  which  was  unwisely  models  of  the  Polish  style,  although  great 
rejected  by  tbe  diet,  that  had  caused  it  changes  took  place  in  the  Polish  language 
to  be  drawn  up,  Kluk,  Ladowski  and  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Joh.  Koehs- 
JundzlU  wrote  on  natural  history.    Tbe  nowaki,  Skarga,  Wuiek,  Bialobrzenki,Gor- 
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nicki,  Stanislaus  Grochowski,  Seb.  Perry-  has  been  published  in  numbers,  at  War- 
cy,  Joh.  Januszowski,  Cyprian  BazyJik,  saw,  commencing  in  182%  and  consisting 
Mart.  Blazowski,  Mart.  Bielski,  and  oth-  of  engravings,  illustrated  by  a  text  in 
era,  are  yet  esteemed  as  classics.  Of  Polish,  Latin  and  French.  The  Polish 
the  modern  classical  prase  writers  of  nation  has  erected  lo  the  hero  Koscius- 
Poland  may  he  mentioned  Ignatius  Km-  ko,  at  Cracow,  a  monument  of  stupendous 
sicki,  a  model  of  esse  and  nature,  Joh.  proportions,  and  after  the  old  Sarraatian 
Suiadccki,  Naruszewicz,  Skrzetuaki,  Jod-  fashion,  consisting  of  a  hill  130  feet  high, 
lowski,  Czacki,  Louis  Osinski,  Stanislaus  andabtMiCteiliDdrameteratbase,  Thench 
Ptitocki,  Albertrandi,  Karpinski,  Dmo-  nobles  of  Poland  have  never  been  deficient 
chowski,  Alb.  Sweykowsk],  and  others,  in  a  love  for  making  collections.  Count 
The  work  which  appeared  at  Warsaw,  in  Stanislaus  Potocki,  while  he  superintended 
several  volumes,  entitled  Wybor  PiunJ  sow  the  deportment  of  public  instruction,  from 
Poltkieh,  contains  a  selection  from  the  1603  to  1631,  set  the  example  of  throwing 
classical  authors  of  Poland.  The  royal  open  these  collections  to  the  public  use ; 
society  of  the  Friends  of  Science  at  War-  and  a  library,  which  owes  its  present  con- 
saw  has  rendered  important  services  to  sequence  principally  to  Linde,  who  col- 
Polish  literature.  It  has  published  sev-  lected,  in  1819,  from,  the  suppressed  num- 
eral volumes  of  transactions.  In  1815,  eateries,  40,000  volumes,  including  many 
three  literary  journals  in  the  Polish  Ian-  very  valuable  works,  oilers  important 
guage  were  published  at  Warsaw,  Wilna  means  of  study,  which  have  been  diligent- 
and  Lemberg.  In  1816,  there  were  six.  ly  improved  by  the  people.  Among  the 
— See  Lettert,  Literary  and  Political,  on  authors  who  are  the  favorites  of  the  im- 
PtAand  (Edinb.,  1823).  The  Polish  no-  lion,  and  have  gained  the  most  decided 
bility  were  never  strangers  to  literature;  influence,  are  Fz.  Karpinski  (who  died  in 
and  of  late  years  the  spirit  has  spread  lo  1620);  Trembecki  (who  died  in  18121,  dis- 
tbe  other  citizens,  and  both  within  the  anguished  as  a  lyric  poet,  fabulist,  didactic 
limits  of  what  now  constitutes  the  king-  poet  and  epistolary  writer;  Stanislaus 
dom,  and  in  all  the  countries  formerly  Zachowirscb,  for  his  Fables  and  Tales 
belonging  to  it,  a  literary  activity  bss  pre-  (2d  edit  1626,  at  Warsaw).  Still  higher 
vailed  since  the  general  peace  in  Europe,  stands  Julius  Niemcewicz  (q._v.),  whose 
in  1815,  assisted  by  learned  societies,  and  patriotic  historical  songs  have  become  the 
periodical  publications  and  journals,  whose  possession  of  the  people  (Warsaw,  J816 
wings,  indeed,  have  been  clipped  by  an  and  1821).  A  dramatic  work  of  general 
arbitrary  censorship.  Warsaw,  Wilna,  fioguslawski,  Krakouriani  i  Goralt  (War- 
Cracow,  Lemberg,  Posen  and  Breslau  saw,  1823),  is  interesting  for  the  mira- 
liave  been  the  central  points  of  iittelli-  her  of  its  patriotic  songs.  The  dm- 
geuce.  Learned  inquirers  have,  in  the  marie  works  of  count  F.  Wezyk  (National  ■ 
most  recent  periods,  labored  to  develops  Historical  Tragedies,  Cracow,  1823),  sod 
the  Polish  language,  and  to  purify  it  from  the  nine  Comedies  of  Count  Alex.  Fred- 
die foreign  terms  with  which  it  has  been  ro  (in  Polish,  Vienna,  1826,  2  vols.],  de- 
overloaded.  A  literary  history  of  all  the  serve  mention.  There  are  Polish  ro 
Sclavonic  nations  was  undertaken,  some  mances  by  count  Frederic  Skarlieck. 
years  since,  by  Linde,  at  Warsaw,  assisted  J.  U.  Niemcewicz  has  imitated  sir 
by  many  scholars)  of  distinction.  En-  Walter  Scott  in  his  historical  romance 
deavore  have  been  made  to  collect  the  Jan.  Y.  Trnccgna  (Warsaw,  1827,  3 
historical  documents  of  former  times,  vols.).  The  exact  and  experimental 
which  are  still  in  existence,  and  to  obtain  sciences,  also,  have  not  been  neglect- 
better  editions  of  the  old  original  authors,  ed  of  late  years.  Arnold,  at  Warsaw,  ' 
A  new  edition,  in  two  volumes,  of  is  devoted  to  the  literature  of  natural 
—Bondtke's  History  of  Poland,  in  the  Polish  history.  Botany  appears  not  to  have  at- 
language,  appeared  al  Cracow  and  War-  traded,  as  yet,  the  interest  which  the  un- 
saw  in  1622.  Surowiecki,  who  died  in  explored  treasures  of  the  vegetable  king- 
1827,  distinguished  himself  byliis  historical  dom  of  Poland  deserve.  Of  medical  trea- 
and  statistical  writings,  as  well  as  Michael  tises  there  are  not  a  few,  though  the  in- 
Oginski,  by  hie  Memoirs  of  Poland,  in  the  fluence  of  foreign  models  is  generally  ap- 
*^  '  '  T"T"  *  "  sve  been  parent  in  them.  Societies  sre  active  for 
1  illustre-  the  advancementof  agriculture.  Garden- 
tiva  of  Polish  history,  and  the  episcopal  iug  has  received  the  attention  of  men 
palace  at  Cracow  has  been  converted  into  of  high  standing;  and  the  president  of 
a  museum  for  such  monuments.  The  tbe  senate  of  Cracow,  Stan,  Wodzicki, 
Motiumenta  Regvm  Potonia   Cracavientia  has  written  a  treatise  to  moke  his  country- 
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men  acquainted  with  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  west,  and  consequently  perpendicular 
which  will  endure  the  climate  of  the  to  the  first,  the  intensity  of  (he  reflection 
country.  Works  upon  jurisprudence  have  of  fight  is  absolutely  null  on  the  twosur- 
beeli  written  by  Made  ion  ski,  Budny  faces  of  the  second  glass,  and  the  ray  is 
and  Sanwicki.  The  present  university  entirely  transmitted.  Preserving  the  sec* 
of  Warsaw  arose  from  the  law  school  ond  plate  at  the  same  inclination  to  the 
founded  by  count  Lubieuski.  With  re-  horizon,  if  we  continue  to  make  it  revolve 
spect  to  the  historical  literature  of  Poland,  beyond  the  quadrant  now  described,  the 
we  refer  particularly  to  the  Rmw'  Enry-  phenomena  will  be  reproduced  in  the  in- 
dopitkqut  (Oct.,  1827).  verse  order;  that  is,  the  intensity  of  light 
Polar  Beak.  {See  Bear.)  will  increaae  precisely  as  it  diminished, 
Polar  Expeditions.  (See  NortK  and  it  will  become  equal  at  equal  dis- 
Pole,  Expedition*  to.]  lances  from  east  and  west.  Hence,  when 
Polarity.  (See  Electricity,  and  Mag-  the  second  plane  of  reflection  returns 
nclism.)  once  more  to  the  meridian,  a  second 
Polarization  of  Light;  a  new  branch  maximum  of  intensity,  equal  to  the  first, 
of  optical  science,  that  has  sprung  from  recurs.  From  these  experiments  it  sp- 
an observation  of  Malus,  who  noticed  that  pears,  {hat  the  ray  reflected  by- the  first 
when  a  beam  of  light  is  reflected  from  glass  is  not  reflected  by  the  second,  un- 
file surface  of  a  transparent  body,  at  a  der  this  incidence,  when  it  is  pre- 
certain  angle,  it  acquires  the  same  singu*  sented  to 
lur  property  which  is  impressed  upon  it  but  that  it 
in  the  act  of  double  refraction.  (See  Re-  when  it  is  ,  ,_, 
fraction,  Double.)  If  a  solar  ray  (all  on  two  others  of  its  opposite  sides.  _  .  , 
the  anterior  surface  of  an  ttnsilvered  mir-  if  we  regard  the  ray  as  an  infinitely  rapid 
ror  plate,  making  an  angle  with  it  of  35°  succession  of  a  series  of  luminous  parti- 
23,  the  ray  will  be  reflected  in  a  right  clee,  the  faces  of  the  ray  are  merely  the 
line,  so  that  the  angle  of  reflection  will  successive  faces  of  these  particles.  We 
be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  If,  in  must  hence  conclude  that  these  particles 
any  point  of  its  reflected  path,  we  receive  possess  faces  endowed  with  different 
it  on  another  plane  of  similar  glass,  it  will  physical  properties,  and  that,  in  the  pres- 
Buffer,  in  general,  a  second  general  re-  ent  circumstance,  the  first  reflection  has 
flection.  But  this  reflection  will  vanish,  turned  towards  the  same  sides  of  space 
if  the  second  plate  of  glass  form  an  angle  similar  faces,  or  faces  equally  endowed, 
of  35°  iffi'  with  the  first  reflected  ray,  and  at  least,  with  the  property  under  conaid- 
at  the  same  time  be  turned  so  that  the  eralion.  It  is  this  arrangement  of  its 
second  reflection  is  made  in  a  plane  per-  molecules  which  is  called  the  poXarixa- 
pendicular  to  that  in  which  the  first  re-  tion  of  light,  assimilating  the  effect  of  the 
flection  takes  place.  For  the  sake  of  first  glass  to  that  of  a  magnetic  bar, 
illustration,  suppose  that  the  plane  of  which  would  turn  a  series  of  magnetic 
incidence  of  the  ray  on  the  first  glass,  co-  needles  all  in  the  same  direction.  Similar 
incides  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  phenomena  may  be  produced,  by  subsu- 
nndthat  the  reflected  ray  is  vertical:  then,  luting  for  the  mirror  glasses  polished 
if  we  make  the  second  inclined  plate  re-  plates,  formed,  for  the  greater  pert,  of 
volve,  it  will  turn  round  the  reflected  ray,  transparent  bodies.  The  two  planes  of 
forming  always  with  it  the  some  angle;  reflection  must  always  remain  rectangu- 
and  the  plane  in  which  the  second  re-  lar,  but  they  must  be  presented  to  the 
flection  takes  place  will  necessarily  be  luminous  ray  at  different  angles,  accord- 
directed  towards  the  different  points  of  ing  to  their  nature.  Generally,  all  pol- 
tbe  horizon  in  different  azimuths.  This  ished  surfaces -have  the  property  of  thus 
being  arranged,  the  following  phenome-  polarizing  light,  more  or  leas  completely'^ 
na  will  be  observed :— -  When  the  second  but  there  is  for  each  of  them  a  particuhuW 
plane  of  reflection  is  directed  in  the  me-  incidence  in  which  the  polarization  that 
ridian,  and  consequently  coincides  with  it  impresses  is  moat  complete.  When  a 
the  first,. the  intensity  of  the  light  re-  ray  of  light  has  received  polarization  in 
fleeted  by  the  second  glass  is  at  its  maxi-  a  certain  direction,  by  the  process  just 
mum:,  in  proportion  as  the  second  plane,  described,  it  carries  with  it  this  property 
in  its  revolution,  deviates  from  its  paral-  ■  into  space,  preserving  it  without  per- 
lelisin  with  the  first,  the  intensity  of  the  ceptible  alteration,  when  we  make  it 
reflected  light  will  diminish  ;  finally,  traverse  perpendicularly  a  considerable  - 
when  the  second  plane  of  reflection  is  mass  of  air,  water,  or  any  substance  pes- 
placed  in  the  prime  vertical,  that  is,  east  aeaaed  of  single  refraction.     But  the  sub- 
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stances:  which  possess  double  refraction,  was  employed  in  various  negotiations. 
in  general,  alter  the  polarization  of  light,  He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  three 
and  apparently  in  a  sudden  manner,  com-  papal  legates  to  the  council  of  Trent, 
rniinicarjng  to  the  polarized  ray  a  new  On  the  accession  of  Mary  I,  his  attainder 
polarization  of  the  same  nature,  but  in  was  reversed,  and  he  was  invited  to  Eng- 
another  direction.  Among  the  most  in-  land,  where  he  endeavored  to  moderate 
teresling  phenomena  connected  with  this  the  rigor  of  Gardiner  and  others  against 
subject,  are  the  colon  produced  by  the  the  reformers,  and  was  an  advocate  for 
action  of  crystallized  bodies  upon  polar-  lenient  measures,  and  such  a  correction 
ized  light.  When  thin  plates  of  glass,  of  clerical  abuses  as  would  conciliate 
selenite,  mica,  agate,  quartz-crystal,  tour-  them.  On  the  death  of  Cranmer,  Pole, 
maline,  Ate,  are  exposed  in  a  beam  of  then,  for  the  first  rime,  ordained  priest, 
polarized  light,  the  roost  beautiful  and  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
vivid  colors,  resembling  those  observed  was,  at  the  same  time,  elected  chancellor 
by  Newton  in  thin  films  of  air  or  liquids,  of  both  the  universities ;  and,  while  he  act- 
only  infinitely  more  striking,  make  their  ed  with  much  severity  in  the  extirpation 
appearance.  The  attentive  examination  of  heresy,  he  made  several  salutary  regu- 
of  these  colors  has  led  to  a  theory  both  htfions  for  the  advancement  of  learning. 
of  polarization  and  double  refraction,  He  djed  in  1558.  Cardinal  Pole  seems 
which,  says  Herscbel,  in  his  Discourse  not  to  have  been  a  man  of  commanding 
on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  is  so  talents,  either  political  or  literary)  but  he 
happy  in  its  adaptation  to  facts,  and  in  merited  great  esteem  for  his  mildness, 
the  coincidence  with  experience  of  re-  generosity,  and  comparative  moderation, 
suits  deduced  from  it  by  the  most  intri-  in  an  age  when  persecution  was  deemed 
cole  analysis,  that  it  is  difficult  to  con-  lawful  on  all  aides. 

ceive  it  unfounded.    Our  limits  do   not  Pole,  in  magnetism.     Two  points  of  a 

permit  us  to  go  farther  into  this  interest-  loadstone,  corresponding  to  the  poles  of 

ing  subject;  for  a  more  complete  elucida-  the  equator,  the  one  pointing  to  die  north, 

tion  of  which,  we  must  refer  the  reader  the  other  to  the  south,  are  called  puks. 

to  the   article   Polarization  of  Light,  in  (See  Magnetism.) 

the  LAbrary  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Pole  or  Polab  Star  is  a  star  of  the 

Pole,  Reginald,  cardinal,  an  eminent  second  magnitude,  the  last  in  the  tail  of 

statesman  and  ecclesiastic,  born  in  1500,  Ursa  Minor. 

was  the  son   of  sir  Richard  Pole,   lord  Pole,  FEHCH.orRon,  in  surveying,  is  a 

Montacute,   cousin    to    Henry   VII,   by  measure  containing  sixteen  feet  and  a  half. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clar-  Pole-Axe;  a  sort   of  hatchet   nearly 

ence,  brother  to  Edward  IV.     He  enter-  resembling  a  battle-axe,  having  a  handle 

ed  into  deacon's  orders  at  an  early  age,  about  fifteen  inches  long,  and  being  fur- 

and  bad  several  benefices  conferred  on  nished  with  a  sharp  point,  bending  dowu- 

him  by  Henry  VIII,  with  whom  he  was  wards  from  the  back  of  its  bead.    It  is 

a  great   favorite.-   In   1519,    he   visited  principally  used  on  board  of  ships,  to  cut 

Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in   1525,  away  the  rigging  of  hji  adversary  who 

but,  in  consequence  of  the  affair  of  the  endeavors  to  board.     They  have  also 

divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  with-  been  sometimes  employed   in   boarding 

drew  to  Paris.     Henry  desired  to  obtain  an  enemy  whose  hull  was  more  lofty  than 

the  concurrence  of  his  kinsman  in  that  that  of  die  boarders,  by  driving  the  points 

measure  ;    but  Pole,    imbued   with   the  into  ber  side,   one  above   another,  and 

maxims  of  the  church  of  Rome,  drew  up  thereby  forming  a  kind  of  scaling-ladder;    . 

a   treatise    De   Unitate    Ecclesiastics,    in  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  board- 

which  he  excited  the  emperor  Charles  ing-axu. 

V  to  revenge  the  injury  of  his  aunt.   The  Poles  of  the  Ecliptic  ;  two  points 

consequepce   of   this    conduct   was   the  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  23°  ov  dis- 

lora  of  oil  his  preferment  in  England,  in  tant  from  the  poles  of  tbeequator,and90° 

return  for  which,  he  endeavored  to  form  distant  from  every  part  of  the  ecliptic, 

a  party  against  Henry,  which  design  ter-  Polembubo.     (See  Poelcmburg.) 

nunated  in  the  destruction  of  his  hrother,  Polenda,  or  Polenta  ;  a  national  dish 

lord  Montacute,  and  of  his  aged  mother,  in  Italy,  particularly  in  the  northern  part 

then   countess  of  Salisbury,   whom  the  of  the  country,  but  very  common  in  all 

Vindictive.  Henry  sent  to   the  scaffold,  the  Mediterranean  seaports.     It  is  a  kind 

But  the  countenance  of  the  court  of  of  soft  pudding  made  of  the  flour  of 

Rome  woe  extended  to  Pole,  and,  besides  chestnuts  or  maize,  generally  with  small 

being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  he  pieces  of  meat  in  it 
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Police,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  Bee  from  176?  to  1774,  and  extended  it 
the  word,  in  the  U.  States  and  England,  very  much ;  he  was  equally  active  with 
is  applied  to  the  municipal  rules,  institu-  D'Argenson,  but  not  so  honest.  He  had 
tions  and  officers  provided  for  maintain-  agents  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
tag  order,  cleanliness,  && ;  but  in  all  the  Many  stories  are  told  of  his  skill  in  de- 
great  countries  of  the  European  conti-  tec  ting  crime,  while  others  exist  of  a  less 
nent,  there  is,  besides  this  police,  a  inili-  creditable  character,  such  as  his  sending 
buy  police  extending  over  the  whole  a  pheasant  dressed  with  diamonds  to  his 
■late,  and  what  is  called  the  high  police,  mistress;  and  when  another  refused  to 
which  is  occupied  in  watching  the  politi-  take  a  costly  brilliant  ring,  he  had  the 
cal  tendency  of  the  people,  and  every  stone  pounded  to  dust,  and  strewed  the 
thing  connected  with  it  It  is  evident  powder  on  the  ink  of  a  note  addressed  to 
that  a  police  of  this  sort,  as  a,regular  in-  her.  Louis  XVI  took  the  charge  of  the 
strument  of  the  government,  is  incom-  police  from  him,  and  made  him  minister 
patible  with  English  or  American  liberty,  of  the  marine,  in  which  office  his  total 
This  high  police  generally  forms  a  de-  inexperience  made  him  ridiculous.  (Mad. 
partment    under    a     minister  ;     several  de  Stael,  Conndiratiotu  sur  la  Revolution 


branches  of  the  lower  police  are  general-  Franc,  i.  chap.  8.)  Lonoire  followed 
ly  connected  with  it,  sometimes  all  ex-  (1774—1784),  an  honest  man,  who  im- 
cept  the  lowest  street  police.  The  end  proved  many  departments  of  the  police 
of  the  high  police  is  obtained  chiefly  by  m  Paris,  The  empress  Maria  Theresa 
means  of  the  secret  police — that  cancer  requested  him  to  write  a  work  for  her  on 
which  eats  into  the  vitals  of  society,  and  the  subject  of  police  regulations,  and  the 
the  pollution  of  which  Great  Britain  may  Dilttil  sur  quelquta  KtaUisiemtne  de  la' 
be  proud  of  having  escaped,  notvrith-  Ville  de  Paris,  demande  par  S.  M.  I  la 
standing  the  violent  political  changes  Urine  de  Hangrit  (Paris,  1780),  was  the 
which  she  baa  undergone.  The  secret  result.  He  died  poor,  in  1807.  LeCroa- 
police  consists  of  a  body  of  people  of  all  na  followed  him.  lie  was  unimportant. 
classes,  needy  men  and  women  of  rank,  Never  was  the  department  of  the  police 
mistresses,  &c,  .down  to  the  waiters  of  in  the  hands  of  u  more  active  and  saga- 
coffee-bo  uses,  and  the  lowest  visitors  of  cious  politician  than  Fouche ;  never  was 
taverns  and  houses  of  ill-fame,  who  re-  a  secret  police  so  thoroughly  organized 
port  whatever  they  hear  against  the  gov-  over,  we  might  almost  say,  all  Europe; 
eminent  How  often  do  they  not  invent  end  when  the  charge  of  the  public  police 
stories  to  render  themselves  important!  was  taken  from  him,  he  had  a  police  of 
The  deplorable  consequences  of  an  insti-  his  own,  to  watch  the  movements  of  So- 
lution so  destructive  to  all  confidence  and  vary,  as  Napoleon  had  had  his  amtre- 
sense  of  security,  are  obvious,  especially  police  against  Fouche,  in  which  the  em- 
when  it  is  considered  that  its  instru-  peror,  however,  was  always  inferior  to 
ments  are  the  most  worthless  part  of  the  the  minister.  The  most  glaring  instance 
community.  On  the  reports  of  such  of  the  abuse  to  which  the  secret  police 
miscreants  men's  lives  arid  liberties  de-  is  always  liable,  is  the  death  of  the 
pend ;  and  the  charges  being  kept  secret,  duke  d'Enghien,  who  perished  in  conse- 
nt* means  are  afforded  of  refuting  them,  quence  of  the  reports  of  the  secret 
These  agents  are  not  unlike  the  familiars  police.  Perhaps,  however,  there  are 
of  the  inquisition.  This  institution  origi-  cases  in  which  its  employment  is  justifi- 
nated  in  France,  if  wc  do  not  consider  able.  When  a  fundamental  change  baa 
the  informers,  whom  every  tyrant  proba-  taken  place  in  the  government  of  a  coun- 
bly  has  bad,  as  a  secret  police.  The  try  (like  the  late  one  in  France),  and  a. 
marquis  d'Argenson,  under  Louis  XIV,  numerous  party  exists,  not  constituting 
was  the  inventor  of  it.  He  was  lieulen-  what  is  called,  in  free  governments,  an 
ani-giniral  de  la  police  from  1697  to  1718  opposition,  but  actually  striving  to  over- 
(since  1667  this  had  been  a  separate  throw  the  established  order, — as,  for  in- 
ofiice).  The  prevailing  licentiousness  stance,  the  Carlists,  who  exist  at  present 
bad  occasioned  innumerable  outrages,  in  France, — under  such  circumstances,  a 
and  D'Argenson,  called  by  his  coutempo-  secret  police  may,  perhaps,  be  admissible, 
raries  Rhadamanthtu,  hunted  out  crime  in  as  poisons  are  prescribed  in  some  dread- 
its  deepest  recesses,  and  brought  it  to  fbl  diseases,  producing  bad  effects  on- 
light,  whatever  was  the  rank  of  the  of-  doubted  ly,  but  preventing  worse.  Such 
lender.  Sartines,  director  of  the  police  a  department  should  never  be  intrusted 
of  Paris,  with  the  same  power,  but  not  but  to  a  man  of  unquestionable  honor 
the  same  rank,  conducted  the  secret  po-  and  integrity.    After  the  war  of  1815, 
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Fnnu  declared  that  the  secret  police —  Greeks  was  excellent.     With  them,  m 

a  necessary  evil  in  times  such  as  bad  just  with  their  imitators  the  Romans,  the  po- 

tenninated — was  abolished  for  the  future,  lice  formed  a  separate  branch  of  the  sd- 

Whether  it  actually  was  abolished  for  a  ministration.      The  ,  capitularies    of   the 

moment,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  know  Prankish   kings  contain   the  next  police 

that  it  existed  not  long  after,  and  flour-  regulations.    In  1518  and  1577,  the  Ger- 

ishes  at  present  in  that  country,  as  in  all  man  empire  became  subject  to  such  regu- 

other  important  governments  o-  **~  **■•      '--^---     <=* -r  -■  -  -■■■■ 


police  always  is  to  open  suspected  letters ;  don.  The  king  of  England,  in  his  speech 
and  this  was  done  even  under  Louis  XIV.  from  the  throne  in  the  winter  of  1831, 
The  more  absolute  a  government  is,  and  recommends  an  improvement  of  the  po- 
the  more  it  strives  to  be  the  sole  moving  lice  of  the  kingdom.  (See  PoUiics.) 
and  regulating  principle  of  the  society,  to  Folicmello.  (See  Punchinello.) 
the  destruction  of  individual  freedom,  the  Polict  of  Insurance.  (See  buvrance.) 
more  will  the  police  be  developed  ;  whilst,  Polignac,  Melchior  de,  abbe,  and  sub- 
on  the  other  hand,  the  freer  a  country  is,  sequentjy  cardinal,  a  French  diplomatist, 
and  the  more  it  follows  the  principle,  that  horn  1661,  died  1741,  was  descended  from 
every  thing  which  can  he  possibly  left  to  a  distinguished  family  of  Languedoc,  In 
take  care  ofitBeif,  should  be  so  left,  the  more  1689,  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by 
strictly  is  the  police  confined  to  mere  mat-  his  address  in  the  negotiations  with  nope 
ters  of  municipal  regulation.  The  scientific  Alexander  VIII,  relative  to  the  articles 
spirit  of  the  Germans,  connected  with  the  adopted  by  the  French  clergy  in  1683.  In 
character  of  their  governments,  has  given  1693,  the  abbe  de  Polignac  was  named 
rise,  in  that  country,  to  the  police  sciences,  so  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Poland,  for 
called,  which  are  systematically  develop-  the  purpose  of  detaching  John  Sobieski 
ed  and  thoroughly  cultivated.  It  is  true,  from  the  league  with  Austria,  and  draw- 
that,  from  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  gov-  ing  him  over  to  an  alliance  with  France, 
emments,  this  branch  of  administration  is  On  the  death  of  Sobieski  (1696),  he  was 
extended  to  many  subjects  which,  in  freer  employed  in  endeavoring  to  effect  the 
states,  would  be  left  to  general  law  or  in-  election  of  the  prince  of  Conti  to  the 
dividual  discretion ;  but,  as  it  is  obviously  Polish  throne.  His  intrigues,  though  sec- 
much  easier  to  perfect  some  branches  of  onded  by  large  bribes,  were,  however,  un- 
the  police  in  absolute  governments  than  successful.  On  his  return  to  France,  in 
in  free  countries,  particularly  the  medical  1696,  he  was  banished  the  court  on  ac-  . 
police,  valuable  hints  may  be  derived  count  of  the  failure  of  this  mission.  In 
from  the  German  system.  In  no  country  1710,  he  was  sent  to  take  part  in  the  nego- 
hss  the  lUedical  police  been  so  much  de-  nations  at  Gertruydenberg,  and,  in  1712, 
veloped  (frequently,  it  is  true,  to  the  an-  was  appointed  plenipotentiary  to  the  con- 
noyance  of  the  people)  as  in  Prussia,  be-  gress  of  Utrecht,  and  was  afterwards  min- 
cause  no  country  ever  combined  more  ister  to  the  court  of  Rome.  As  a  writer, 
scientific  men  with  an  absolute  govern-  Polignac  is  known  by  bis  didactic  poem, 
ment  Without,  then,  taking  the  Prus-  in  eight  hooks,  against  the  Epicurean  sys- 
nan  medical  police  as  a  model  in-every  tern,  entitled  Anti-Lucretiut,  sen  de  Deo  et 
particular,  it  has  many  points  which  it  Aurora  (Paris,  1747),  which  has  been 
would  be  wise  in  other  nations  to  imitate,  translated  into  English,  French  and  Ger- 
In  free  countries,  the  place  of  a  secret  po-  man.  He  died  in  1741.  (See  the  flts- 
hee  is,  in  a  great  measure,  supplied  by  toire  dv.  Cardinal  de  Polignac.) 
public  opinion  and  the  liberty  of  the  press;  Folihnac,  Auguste  Jules  Armand  Ma- 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  most  lie,  prince  de,  ex-minister  of  France,  was 
,  secret  transactions,  or  correspondence,  bom  in  1780.  His  mother,  the  favorite  of 
Will  by  degrees  come  to  light ;  in  fact,  in  Marie  Antoinette,  and  governess  in  the 
some  free  countries,  a  politician  needs  to  royal  family,  was  married,  in  1767,  to  the 
be  quite  as  much  on  his  guard  against  count  de  Polignac,  who  was  descended 
making  statements  in  writing,  as  in  abso-  from  the  same  illustrious  family  as  the 
lute  governments,  since  the  danger  of  their  cardinal.  (See  the  preceding  artwh.)  In 
reaching  the  press  is  as  great  as  that  of  1780,  her  husband  was  created  duke,  and, 
their  detection  by  a  secret  police.  The  soon  after,  the  duchess  became  governess 
first  police  regulations  are  met  with  in  to  the  young  dauphin.  In  1789,  in  conse- 
Egypt.  (q.  v.)  The  Mosaic  code,  partly  quence  of  some  manifestations  of  popular 
founded  on  the  Egyptian,  contains  many  hatred,  she  and  her  husband  left  France, 
rules  of  this  sort      The  police  of  the  with  the  count  d'Artois  (since  Charles  X), 
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the  prince  of  Condi,  &c.  S bo  died  soon  don,  and,  in  August,  1829,  Wat  recalled  to 
after  (1793),  at  Vienna.  The  duke  de  Po-  Ukeihe  plate  of  president  of  the  miiiistry. 
lignac  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1817.  (See  France,  Jlisioj-y  of.\  From  the  first, 
The  subject  of  this  article  emigrated  from  prince  Polignac  waa  regarded  with  soapi- 
France  with  his  parents,  mid  his  eider  cion  by  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty 
brother  Annand  (bom  1771),  and  resided  in  France.  His  known  disposition,  the 
.  first  in  Russia  and  then  in  England,  in  character  of  his-  associates,  the  bigotry  of 
which  country  he  was  aid  to  the  count  the  king,  and  the  open  menaces  of  the 
d'Artois.  The  two  brothers  were  engaged  royalist  faction,  prevented  the  possibility 
in  the  plots  of  Georges  and  Pichegru,  the  of  any  cordial  cooperation  between  the 
elder  having  landed  in  France  with  the  ministry  and  the  chambers,  and  finally 
former  (December,  1803),  and  the  younger  precipitated  Charles  X  from  his  throne, 
with  Pichegru,  in  the  following  January.  The  history  of  this  eleven  months  will  be 
On  the  detection  of  the  conspiracy,  Ar-  found  in  the  article  above  referred  to. 
mand  was  condemned  to  death,  and  Jules  The  prince  was  arrested  at  Granville 
to  two  yean'  imprisonment  At  the  time  (Aug.  151  in  the  disguise  of  a  valet,  and 
of  this  trial,  the  two  brothers  gave  &  re-  conveyed  to  Paris  to  await  his  trial.  He 
markable  proof  of  fraternal  affection:  Ar-  was  defended  before  the  peers  by  his 
mand  pleaded  that  mercy  ought  to  be  ex-  predecessor  in  office,  Martignac,  declared 
tended  to  his  brother,  who  was  young,  guilty  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  civil 
and  whom  he  had  led  into  the  danger,  death.  Dec  99,  be  was  transferred,  with 
Jules,  on  the  other  hand,  entreated  the  his  colleagues,  to  Ham.  (See  Prodi  da 
judges  to  spare  the  life  of  his  brother,  and  Ex-Mwtitrtt ;  2  vols.,  Svo.,  Paris,  1831.) 
to  accept  his  own  instead:  <\l"  said  he,  Polis  ;  a  Greek  word  (liAn)  for  etfy, 
"am  a  single  man,  without  fortune  or  sta-  which  appears  in  many  geographical 
tion;  my  brother  is  married :  do  not  drive  names,  as  JVlcopolis.  In  Russian,  it  is 
a  virtuous  woman  to  despair ;  and,  if  you  pol,  as  Stavropol  (city  of  the  cross).  In 
will  not  spare  him,  at  least  let  me  share  some  names,  it  has  become  pie,  as  in  Con- 
hie  fate."  Napoleon,  yielding  to  the  tears  tUmliiioplc ;  and,  in  some  French  names, 
and  prayers  of  Mad.  de  Polignac,  who,  bit,  as  Grenoble,  from  Gratianopolis. 
encouraged  by  Josephine  and  Hortenae,  Polish  History,  Language  and  Lit- 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  eratlrk.  (Sue  Poland.) 
commuted  the  sentence  of  Arroand  to  Polish  Lesions.  The  unfortunate  re- 
imprisonment,  and  he  remained  in  con-  suit  of  the  glorious  revolution  in  Poland 
flnement  at  Ham,  in  the  Temple,  and  at  in  1794,  and  the  third  partition  of  that  un- 
Vincennes,  several  years.  The  brothers  happy  country,  in  1795,  filled  Europe  with 
still,  however,  continued  to  engage  in  the  Polish  refugees,  who  eagerly  joined  the 
intrigues  against  the  emperor,  and  took  armies  of  republican  France.  In  October, 
part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Mullet.  In  1796,  general  Dombrowski  laid  before  the 
1814,  they  escaped,  and  joined  Monsieur  directory  a  plan  for  raising  a  legion  of 
(Charles  XV  who  sent  them  with  full  Polish  patriots,  to  serve  under  the  French, 
powers  to  Paris,  where  (March  31)  they  general  against  the  common  enemies  of 
planted  the  white  colors.  Jules  was  soon  France  and  Poland.  The  directory  rec- 
after  sent  by  the  king  on  an  embassy  to  oinmended  him  to  lay  bis  plan  before  the 
Rome,  and,  in  May,  1815,  he  followed  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and,  with  the  approba- 
court  to  Ghent  {see  Louis  XVIII),  whence  tion  of  general  Bonaparte,  the  government 
he  was  despatched  to  Savoy,  to  rally  the  of  that  republic  agreed  [Jan.  7, 1797)  to 
emigrant  royalists.  On  this  latter  mission  take  a  body  of  Poles  into  pay,  who  were 
he  rendered  important  services,  and,  after  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  national  cos- 
the  second  restoration,  waa  created  (Aug.  tunic,  but  adopted  the  French  cockade. 
17, 1815)  peer  of  France.  He  was  one  of  By  April,  the  number  under  Dombrowski 
the  peers  who  at  first  refused  to  take  the  amounted  to  5000.  They  served  in  Italy 
oath  of  admission,  principally  on  the  against  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  and 
ground  tbat  it  was  contrary  to  the  interests  distinguished  themselves  on  various  occa- 
of  religion,  but,  after  the  delivery  of  the  sions.  After  Bonaparte  became  consul, 
king's  speech,  on  the  opening  of  the  chain-  two  legions  were  taken  into  French  Ber- 
bers in  1816,  professed  himself  satisfied  by  vice, — that  of  Italy,  under  Dombrowski, 
the  declarations  therein  contained,  and  and  that  of  Germany,  under  Kniaziewicz. 
took  the  oath  in  the  form  prescribed.  In  The  latter  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
1816,  he  married  Mian  Campbell,  the  heir-  gaining  the  victory  of  Hohen linden.  Af- 
ess  of  a  rich  Scotch  family.  He  was  sub-  ter  the  peace  of  Luneville,  both  legions 
aequenuy  appointed  ambassador  to  Lon-  wen  sent  to  lady,  and  amounted  to  15,000 
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men.      Their  services  being  no   longer    propensity.     Ad   unfortun 


Deeded,  end  the  situation  of  Fsftnce,  iir  to  a  lady  of  distinguished  rank  had  brought 

regard  to  the  powers  that  had)  swallowed  on  a  severe  illness,  which  was  so  much 

op  Poland,  being  changed,  all  the  prom-  increased  by  his  starting  out  of  bed,  in  a 

ises  which  had  been  mode  to  the  Polish  fit  of  enthusiasm,  to  celebrate  ber  beau" 

patriots  were  forgotten :  than/  were  obliged  ties  on  his  lute,  that  bis  death  was  the 

to  serve  in  St.  Domingo,  Spain,  &c.   The  consequence,  in  14!M. 
Polish  legions  had,  however,  contributed        Political  Economy    is   the    science 

to  keep  up  re-national  existence  for  Poland,  which  treats  of  the  general  censes  affect  - 

after  the  Polish  state  had  ceased.     A  civil  ing  the  production,  distribution  and  con- 

committee,  the  shadow  of  the  Polish  gov-  sumption  of  things  having  an  exchange- 

eminent,  was  kept  silting  either  at  Pans  or  able  value,  in  reference  to  the  effects  of 

in  Italy,   strictly  observing  the  minutest  such   production;   distribution   and   con- 

rvJes  of  the  diet,  in  order  that  the  constitu-  sumption,-  upon  the  national  wealth  and 

tional  character  of  their  acts  might  not  be  welfare.     The  definition  of  this  science 

questioned.  They  literally,  therefore,  form-  has  been  a  subject  of  some. discussion. 

ed  a  nation  tans  point,  constantly  looking  That  of  Mr.   Haltbus  gives   it  a   wider 

forward  to  the  recompense   which  they  range    than    is    conceded  to  it  by   Hr. 

had  been  encouraged  by  France  to  hope  M'Culloch,  extending   it  to   the  inveeti- 

for — the  reestablish  men  t  of  Poland;  and  gation  of  the  production  and  consumption 

it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that,  whenever  the  of  all   that   man   desires,  ss   useful   and 

thanks  of  the  French  nation  were  voted  agreeable,  according  to  which  definition 

to  the  gallant  legion,  Dombrowski  invari-  Mr.  M'Culloch  says  it  would  include  oil 

abb/,  in  his  answer,  reminded  the  French  odier  sciences,  so  that  "  the  best  encyclo- 

government  of  its  engagements  towards  ptKclia  would  really  be  the  best  treatise  on 

Poland.     Their  expectations  were  at  last,  political  economy."     But  Hr.  M'Culloch 's 

in  some  degree,  realized  in  1807  and  1808,  definition  is  liable  to  the  same  objection, 

when   Napoleon  constituted   the    grand-  if  taken  in  its  full  literal  sense;  for  he  calls 

duchy  of  Warsaw  (with  4,000,000  lubab-  it  "  the  science  of  the  laws  which  regulate 

itants),  composed  of  Polish  provinces,  torn,  the  production,  distribution  and  consump- 

fnmi  the  clutches  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  tion   of  those   material  products  which 

Frederic  Augustus,  king  of  Saxony,  was  have  an  exchangeable  value,  and  which 

named  grand-duke.     (See  the  article  Po-  are  either  necessary,  useful  or  agreeable.'' 

load ;   see,  also,   Chodzko's   Hittoire  da  This  definition  would  evidently,  if  taken* 

Lrgumt  Polotuiitu  en  RolU ;  2  vols.,  Faris,  in   its   full   breadth,   comprehend  a  very 

J  cist.)  large  portion  of  the,  encyclopaedia.    But 

I'oi-iTiAJics.AnpTliis;  a  learned  andele-  though  Sir.  Malthue  considered  the  sci- 

gant  scholur  of  the  fifteenth  century,  born  euce  a*  comprehending  all  those  things 

in  1454,  at  Monte  Pulciano,  in  the  Fioren-  which  men  desire  as  useful  or  agreeable, 

tine  territories,  wheuce  he  derived  the  ap-  yet  be  undoubtedly  intends  to  limit  it  to 

Cellatiou   by  which   he   is   more  usually  certain  views  of  this  great  variety  of  sub- 

nown  than  by  that  of  Ci-tu,  his  family  jects.     But  the  definitions,  both  of  Mr. 

name.   The  first  production  which  brought  Mai  thus  and  Mr.  M'Culloch,  seem  to  be 

him  into  notice  was  a  Latin  poem  on  the  too  broad.     Political  economy  refers  only 

tournament  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici.     He  to  the  general  causes  affecting  the  pro- 

assumed  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  and  as-  ductive,  faculties  and  means  of  a  nation, 

quired  by  bis  accomplishments  the  favor  meaning  by  productivtfactiltiai  end  menus 

of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who  made  the  capacity  and  resources  for  producing 

him  tutor  to  hia  children,  and  presented  tilings  that  have  an  exchangeable  value, 

him  with  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Thus  the  constitution  of  government,  the 

Florence,  which  he  held  with  the  profes-  laws,  the  judicial,  social  and  economical 

sorship  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  institutions,  the  schools,  the  religion,  nior- 

Among  the  most  esteemed  of  hia  writings  als,  soil,  geographical  position,  climate,  ares, 

are  an  Account  of  the  Conspiracy  of  the  indeed  all  the  circumstances  in  the  chnr- 

Pazzi ;   a  Latin  translation  of  Herodian ;  acter  and  condition  of  a  people,  as  fur  as 

and  a  Collection  of  Greek  Epigrams ;  be-  they  have  a  general  effect  on  the  public 

sides  some  miscellaneous  works  iu  prose  wealth ;  in  other  words,  the  production, 

and  verse,  and  a  drama  on  the  story  of  distribution   and    consumption  of  com- 

Orpheus,  printed  in  1475.    This    latter  modities,  an  subjects  of  this  science.    It 

piece  was  set  to  music,  of  which  science  is,  accordingly,  a  science  of  n  lofty  and 

tie  was  so  passionately  fond,  that  his  death  liberal  character,  not  identified  with  that 

k>  said  to  bars  been  accelerated  by  bat  of  politics,  but  very  nearly  allied  to  it, 
to*,  x.                19 
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and,  indeed,  one  of  its  breaches;  for  a  man  nations  must  be  prepared  for  tlieir  recep- 
would  be  but  ill  qualified  to  legislate  for  a  -tion  by  an  entire  revolution  io  national 
state,  who  should  be  ignorant  of  the  gen-  relation*  and  policy,  and  that  they  can 
trnl  laws  affecting  iis  productive  capacity,  have  place'  only  in  the  train  of  events 
This  being  the  character  of  the  science,  it  attending  a  political  millennium;  their 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  it  has  not  advocates  projess  their  adaptation  to  the 
been  more  honored  and  more  generally  iiresenl  statu  of  national  riviilships  and  ceil- 
siudied,  as  a  distinct  field  of  inquiry ;  lisions  of  interest.  It  follows  that  the 
for  it  has  necessarily  been  studied  and  practical  truth  of  these  doctrines  is  not  so 
practically  applied  by  all  statesmen  and  demonstratively  proved  as  their  advocates 
rulers,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  since  suppose,  or  that  the  legislators  are  not  so 
the  effect  of  all  measures  of  the  govern-  wise  as  they  should  be.  Io  this  state  of 
mem,  and  ail  causes,  upon  the  condition  the  case,  admitting  a  great  deal  of  corrtip- 
of  a  community,  must  have  been  objects  tion,  ignorance  and  error,  on  the  part  of 
of  consideration, from  the  dawn  of  human  those  wbo  control  the  measures"  of  the 
reflection,  though  the  notions  of  melt  may  different  civilized  nations  of  Christendom, 
have  been  very  crude,  and  often  errone-  yet  their  general  concurrence  in  rejecting 
oils,  upon  this  as  upon  all  other  sciences,  these  doctrines,  even  in  those  two  or  three 
Hen  very  early  studied  the  human  countries  where  they  are  moat  confidently 
body,  and  even  formed  something  like  a  asserted  and  moat  learnedly  inculcated, 
science  to  account  for  its  functions ;  but  presents  an  authority  against  their  pracii- 
correct  notions  of  anatomy  are  of  com-  cat  utility  quite  as  imposing  as  that  of  the 
paratively  recent  origin.  The  science  of  professors  by  whom  tbey  are  so  strenu- 
chemistry  is  still  more  recent.  That  of  ously  advocated.  This  science,  like  other 
political  economy,  like  others,  has  had  its  speculative  sciences,  commenced  in  theo- 
stsges  of  progress,  and  some  of  its  profes-  ries ;  and  the  discussion  and  refutation  of 
sore  consider  It  now  to  be  placed  upou  as  them  still  occupies  a  great  share  in  the  re- 
firm  a  basis,  and  reduced  to  a  system  of  cent  treatises — a  circumstance  which,  of 
rules  as  completely  demonstrated,  as  that  itself,  shows  that  it  is  in  rather  a  rude 
of  astronomy  since  the  time  of  Newton ;  state ;  since,  in  those  sciences  which  have 
while  others  consider  the  present  state  of  reached  an  advanced  state,  the  visionary  sys- 
political  economy  as  far  below  a  full  de-  teius  of  the  first  speculators  are  now  men- 
vtilopetnent  and  demonstration  of  its  prin-  tioned  as  matters  of  mere  historical  curi- 
ciples,  as  the  system  of  the  nine  mundane  osity,  a  formal  confutation  of  which  would 
spheres,  or  perhaps  the  theory  of  Tycho  be  superfluous.  Another  circumstance 
Brahc,  bh  compared  to  modem  astronomy,  indicates  the  rude  state  of  this  science:  it 
It  certainly  seems  to  be  singular,  if  the  is  matter  of  common  observation  that  the 
rules  whereby  a  nation  may  be  made  to  early  explorers  of  the  arcana  of  science 
flourish  or  decay,  are  as  well  defined,  and  assume  a  certain  oracular,  mysterious  air, 
as  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  as  thetheo-  the  infallible  badge  of  empiricism,  which 
rents  of  geometry,  that  they  should  be  so  always  disappears  on  the  establishment  of 
rarely  and  so  imperfectly  reduced  to  prae-  real  knowledge.  And  the  mystical,  sol- 
lice.  Some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  emn,  and  somewhat  pompous  air  of  many 
of  those  writers,  who  have  occupied  the  of  the  doctors  of  political  economy  affords 
greatest  space  in  the  written  expositions  some  ground  for  suspicion,  that  this 
of  this  science,  are  not  adopted  by  any  science  has  not  yet  readied  perfection, 
nation  whatever  occupying  a  respectable  Unless  we  should  consider  the  notion  of 
rank  in  the  civilized  world.  This  might  some  ancient  nations,  that  plunder  was 
be  accounted  for,  if  tbe  doctrines  in  ques-  the  great  source  of  national  wealth,  as  a 
tion  were  professedly  proposed  for  simul-  theory  in  this  science,  the  first  step  in 
tsneous  adoption  by  all  nations,  like  those  political  economy  was  the  theory  of  tbe 
of  the  peace  societies ;  for  then  the  doc-  commercial  or  mercantile  system,  which 
triues  might  be  theoretically  true,  but  yet  taught  that  a  nation  could  grow  rich  only 
fundamentally  inapplicable  in  the  actual  by  trade,  and  that  its  growing  rich  in  this 
condition  of  the  world.  But  these'  doc-  way  depended  on  the  palance  received  in 
trines  are  not  proposed  as  being  subject  to  the  precious  metals,  on  adjusting  its  ac- 
ting condition  ;  tbey  are  pressed  upon  counts  with  other  nations.  Neither  of 
every  single  people,  without  regard  to  the  these  views  is  entirely  visionary  ;  for 
conduct  of  others,  and  independently  of  a  nation  may  gain  wealth  by  carry - 
the  policy  that  may  be  pursued  by  for-  ing  on  either  war  or  trade,  upon  very 
eigners.  It  is  not  one  of  the  conditions  advantageous  terms.  It  is  assumed,  in 
on  which  they  are  recommended,  that  deed,  that  all  commercial  exchanges  are 
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only  those  of  equivalent  values.  But,  not-  tirely  fanciful.  This  theory  was  support- 
withstanding  this  axiom,  an  individual  ed,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
merchant   or  speculator   Trill  sometimes    and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  c 


his  fortune  by  exchanging,  or,  in  in  England,  by  Mr.  Muri,  sir  JosiahCbilil. 
other  words,  by  buying  and  selling.  And  doctor  Davennnt,  and  sir  James  Stuart ; 
so  a  nation,  if  jt  possesses  seme  very  great  but  it  was  called  in  question,  at  the  same 
commercial  advantage — like  those  of  the  period,  by  sir  William  Petty,  sir  Dudley 
early  Spanish  traders  with  the  native  North,  Mr.  Barlow,  and  later  by  sir  Mat' 
Americans,  who  could  exchange  iron  and  thew  Decker  and  Mr.  Harris.  Sir  Mat- 
bits  of  tin  for  a  much  greater  weight  of  thew  Decker's  Essay  on  the  Decline  of 
goki — may  grow  wealthy  by  trade;  for  Foreign  Trade  was  published  in  1744,  ami 
the  nation  may  in  this  way  get,  for  what  Mr.  Harris's  Essay  upon  Money  and  Coins 
costs  them  only  a  day's  labor,  what  would  in  1757.  Mr.  Hume  treated  of  the  same 
cost  them,  or  what  may  be  worth  to  them,  subject  in  his  political  essays  published  in 
five,  six  or  twenty  days'  labor.  The  mer-  1757.  So  far,  then,  as  this  theory  rested 
cantile  system  had  therefore  some  foun-  upon  the  notion  of  a  money  balance,  as 
elation  in  fact  and  experience ;  for  every  being  the  only  source  of  national  growth 
one  will  probably  admit,  that  any  particu-  in  wealth,  it  was  ably  discussed  before  the 
lar  branch  of  trade  may  be  more  or  less  publication  of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 
advantageous  to  those  engaged  in  it,  and  But  life  practical  question  at  the  bottom 
to  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  and  of  the  theory — namely,  the  nations]  ad- 
that  one  branch  may  be  more  advantu-  vantages  ana  disadvantages  of  particular 
geous  than  another.  It  is  said,  indeed,  branches  of  trade,  and  tne  effect  upon  a 
that  a  disadvantageous  trade  will  cease;  notion  of  a  trade  which  keeps  it  always  in 
and  it  is  thence  inferred  that  all  those  debt  to  another — has  not  been  settled  to 
which  continue  to  be  carried  on  are  profit-  this  day;  the  economists  of  the  new 
able  and  useful.  This  is,  at  least,  admit-  school,  as  it  is  termed,  maintaining  that  oil 
ting  that  there  may  be  a  disadvantageous  foreign  trade  is  advantageous  to  a  country 
trade,  and  that  some  branches  may  bead-  precisely  to  thedegreeto  which  it  ieprofit- 
vantageous  will  not  be  disputed.  The  able  to  those  engaged  in  it,  and  therefore 
mercantile  system,  then,  had  some  founda-  that  the  immediate  interest  of  the  mer- 
tion;  but,  like  someotbertheoriesof polit-  chant,  under  the  actual  circumstances,  is 
fcal  economy,  it  was  carried  loo  far.  The  the  infallible  criterion  of  the  national  in- 
acience  of  national  wealth,  as  applied  to  teres! ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  and 
nations  generally,  is  reduced  to  very  nor-  with  them  most  legislators,  practically  act 
row  limits,  if  we  suppose  it  to  rest  wholly  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  immediate  in- 
upon  tbe  bargains  made  in  foreign  barter,  terest  of  the  merchant  is  not  in  all  cases 
They  mistook,  then,  in  magnifying  the  a  criterion  of  the  permanent  national  in- 
relative  importance  of  foreign  trade  as  a  terest.  The  doctrine  resolves  itself  into 
part  of  the  causes  of  national  industry  and  this  maxim,  namely,  that  tbe  interest  of  a 
resources,  since  the  annual  profit  derived  nation  that  was  to  exist  only  for  two  or 
thence,'  even  in  a  very  commercial  coun-  three  years,  and  then  to  be  swept  away  by 
try,  does  not  usually  exceed  some  very  a  pestilence  or  swallowed  up  by  an  earth- 
inconsiderable  per  centage  of  the  whole  quake,  and  of  a  similar  one  that  was  to 
annual  production  and  consumption.  But  exist  for  as  many  centuries,  would  lead  to 
a  still  more  objectionable  part  of  this  the-  precisely  the  same  policy  for  the  present 
ory  was  the  supposition  that  the  gain  thus  year  in  respect  to  foreign  trade ;  so  that 
derived  depended  wholly  upon  the  bol-  no  regard  is  to  be  had,  in  commercial  m g- 
ance  received  in  gold  and  silver, — accord-  ulationa,  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and 
ing  to  which  notion  such  a  country  as  peace,  and  other  changes  incident  to  a  na- 
Mexico,  a  great  portion  of  the  exports  of  tion.  In  a  question,  then,  of  vital  impor- 
which  are  necessarily  gold  and  silver,  tance,  which  baa  now  been  agitated  for  . 
could  never  grow  rich.  The  more  it  pro-  more  than  two  centuries,  the  theoretical 
duced  of  the  very  articles  the  gaining  of  economists  are  divided.  We  think  we 
which  alone  could  make  other  nations  may  say,  then,  thai  the  real  question  which 
rich,  tbe  more  demonstrably  impossible  it  gave  rise  to  the  mercantile  system  is  still 
was  that  it  should  grow  wealthy  itself!  involved  in  much  obscurity.  (See  ar- 
So  tar,  therefore,  as  the  theory  referred  tides  Mercantile  Syttem,  and  Balance  of 
national  growth  in  wealth  exclusively  to  Trade.) 

the  receipt  of  such  a  balance  of  trade,  and        The  manufacturing  system   has  been 

made  the  growth  in  wealth  proportional  ranked  as  another  economical  theory ;  but 

to  the  amount  of  this  balance,  it  was  en-  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  in  this  light.   It 
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supposes  thai  a  nation  promotes  its  wealth  ting  upon  the  assumption  that,  because  the 

and  productive  cajiacity  by  manufacturing  raising  of  entile,  and  thus  producing  hides, 

for  itself  all  those  commodities,  for   the  was,  according  to  this  doctrine,  n  produc- 

manufacture  of  which  it  ia  adapted  by  its  live  labor,  and  that  of  tanning  the  hides 

climate,  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  hab-  and  making  the  leather  into  shoes,  was  not 

its  and  character  of  its  people.     It  is  not  productive,  or  left  do  net  gain, — therefore 

now  disputed  thai  manufacturing  will  cob-  the  two  latter  branches  might  as  well  be 

'  tribute  to  the   aggregate  value  of  annual  discontinued. 

products  as  well  as  agriculture  or  com-  These  doctrines  go  to  the  general  na- 
inercc.  The  only  questions  are,  1.  what  tional  industry  and  growth  id  wealth ; 
descriptions  of  manufacturing  industry  others  are  partial  in  their  application,  of 
will  increase  the  productive  resources  of  which  we  will  notice  a  tew  that  are 
a  particular  country ;  and,  2.  whether  it  adoptedi  by  those  writers  who  are  the 
should  be  an  object  of  legislation  to  foster  most  disposed  to  consider  political  econo- 
tuid  promote  these  branches  of  industry,  my  a  science.  One  of  these  doctrines, 
Those  opposed  to  any  such  legislative  ia-  stated  by  Adam  Smith,  is,  that  the  wages 
terference,  namely,  the  advocates  of  free  of  common  day  labor  finally  fin  at  the 
trade,  assume  that  the  national  industry,  point  at  which  they  barely  afford  the  ta- 
leti  entirely  free,  and  open  to  a  competi-  borer  the  means  of  subsistence  and  of 
lion  with  that  of  other  nations,  will  inlalli-  continuing  tbe  race  of  laborers.  This  is 
bly  take  those  channels  liy  which  its  ng-  called  by  tbe  followers  of  Adam  Smith 
gregnte  results  will  be  the  greatest.  The  the  "natural  rate  of  wages."  It  is  usu- 
ibuiidutiuti  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Mui  ally  assumed  in  their  writings  as  set- 
a/one policy  was  laid  by  Adam  Smith,  lied,  lint  it  is  not  pretended  that  the 
since  whose  time  its  advocates  have  as-  wages  of  labor,  are  the  same  ia  the  differ- 
sumed  it  upon  the  principles  by  which  it  cnt  countries  of  Europe  and  the  U.  States; 
is  supported  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  every  where  taken 
Smith  rssts  the  doctrine  upon  two  pro[io-  for  granted,  that  they  are  higher  in 
Nitions: — 1.  "that  every  individual  can  some  countries  than  in  others,  ft  would 
Judge,  better  than  any  statesman  or  law-  follow  from  this  doctrine,  that  in  those 
giver  can  do  for  him,  what  is  tbe  species  countries  the  necessary  expense  of  sup- 
of  industry  on  which  he  can  best  employ  porting  and  reproducing  the  laborers,  is  m 
his  capital ;"  and,  3.  "  the  study  of  his  own  proportion  to  the  wages  paid  in  them  re- 
advantage  naturally, or,  rather,  necessarily,  spectively ;  whereas  the  fuct  is  quite  oih- 
leads  every  individual  to  prefer  that  em-  erwise.  And  what  entirely  confutes  the 
ploy  merit  of  capital  which  is  most  ad  van-  notion  of  any  such  "natural  rate"  of 
tageous  to  society."  The  doctrine  of  free  wages,  is,  that  the  rate  varies  in  different 
trade  rests  wholly  upen  these  two  propo-  kinds  of  labor,  in  which  the  expense  of 
sitions.     Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  supporting,    instructing  mid  reproducing 


consider  ihe  arguments  in  favoror  against  the  laborers  is  apparently  equal.  Tbe 
their  soundness  an  the  guides  of  legis-  very  statement  of  this  doctrine  presup- 
lailon  in  all  cases.    For  these  the  reader  is    poses  a  natural  rate  of  expenditure  for 


referred  to  the  works  mentioned  at  the  end  shelter,  clothing  and  food  for  tbe  laboring 
of  this  article,  also  to  Mr.  Phillips's  Manual  classes,  a  supposition  which  has  no  plau- 
of  Political  Economy,  to  Mr.  Madison's  sibility  in  theory  and  no  support  in  fact 
letter  on  the  subject  of  the  protecting  The  doctrine  of  a  natural  rate  of  wages 
policy,  and  sundry  articles  of  the  North  of  the  laboring  classes  is,  indeed,  entirely 
American  Review.  It  is  sufficient  to  re-  fanciful.  It  is  very  true  that  the  present 
mark  here  that  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  pecuniary  interest  of  those  who  hire  and 
must  be,  as  yet,  considered  merely  a  theory,  those  who  are  hired,  is  at  variance,  ss 
Another  theory,  in  relation  to  national  well  as  that  of  those  who  buy  and  those 
wealth,  was  that  of  Uuesnsy,  denominated  who  sell;  and  the  party  having  the  great- 
che  agricultural  sytlem  (see  Physicrratie  est  advantage  in  either  case,  will,  gonerst- 
Sytttm),  namely,  that  agricultural  is  the  ly  speaking,  use  it;  and,  accordingly, 
only  productive  sort  of  Tabor,  since  this  where  the  laborers  are  poor,  thriftless  and 
affords  a  surplus  (to  wit,  rent),  after  pay-  improvident,  saving  nothing,  and  being 
ing  the  laborer ;  whereas  all  other  kinds  obliged  to  de|iend  upon  the  earnings  of 
only  replace  the  value  of  the  stock,  and  the  day  for  their  food,  they  put  themselves 
pay  the  wages.  This  theory  is,  however,  very  much  in  the  power  of  their  employ- 
entirely  exploded  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  of  a  era.  If  to  this  be  added  a  superfluity  of 
kind  not  calculated  to  do  any  proclical  in-  laborers  and  a  want  of  employment  for 
jury ;  for  no  nation  would  think  of  IegUln-  all,  the  advantage  of  the  employers  is  in 
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creased,  and  the  laborers  will  accordingly  not  creation;  that  a  farmer  cannot  make 
be  reduced  to  a  lower-  and  lower  com-  corn,  nor  a  weaver  cloth,  out  of  nothing. 
'  pensation,  until,  perhaps,  at  length,  the  Mr.  M'Culloch  says  labor  is  "  the  only 
wages  paid  will  not  more  than  supply  source  of  wealth."  This  is  one  of  the 
tbeni  with  the  poorest  fare  and  the  mean'  doctrines  0  the  economists,  from  which 
est  clothing  and  accommodations.  But  cooxequeDcesof  Bomeweightai'ededuced. 
the  degree  to  which  they  may  be  reduced  Now  all  will,  without  doubt,  agree  that, 
by  the  operation  of  theae  causes,  will  evi-  without  any  materials,  or,  in  other  words, 
denily  depend  upon  the  situation  of  the  without  the  earth,  men  would  not  pro- 
country,  the  demand  at  successive  times  duce  wealth ;  and  it  may  be  conceded  also, 
fur  labor,  in  comparison  with  the  supply  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  that  the 
of  laborers,  and,  most  of  oil,  upon  the  earth,  without  inhabitants,  would  have  no 
character  of  the  laborers  themselves.  ,To  wealth.  Butmen.beingplacedupon  earth, 
aay  that  there  is  some  point  at  which  these  may  produce  wealth  by  working  upon  the 
circumstances  are  naturally  balanced,  in  materials  supplied  by  it ;  and  the  earth  is  it- 
all  countries  and  all  stages  of  economical  self  sold  in  portions  aa  a  parf  of  the  com- 
improvement  at  which  the  "natural  rate"  mon  stock  of  wealth,  and  the  men  are  also 
of  wages  is  graduated,  seems  to  be  a  sometimes  themselves  bought  and  sold, 
proposition  too  fanciful  and  vague  to  de-  as  being  a  part  of  the  aame  stock.  In  gen- 
serve  the  name  of  a  theory,  liurtuch  ia  end,  two  things  must  concur  in  order  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  economists.  the  production  of  value,  namely,  the  thing 
Another  leading  doctrine  of  Adam  to  be  wrought  or  used,  and  a  person  to 
Smith  and  his  followers  grows  out  of  the  work  or  use  it.  To  insist  that  one  or  the 
state  of  the  English  poor-laws.  It  is,  that  other  is  the  exclusive  source  of  value, 
all  provision  by  law  for  the  support  of  the  seems  to  savor  more  of  the  obsolete  mela- 
poor  is  uselen  and  injurious.  This  doc*  physics  of  the  schools,  than  of  practical 
trine  is  fortified  by  Mr.  Malthus's  theory  speculation.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
of  the  fatal  necessity  of  starvation.  He  made  out  of  it,  is  a  merely  verbal  dietinc- 
maintojns  that  human  fecundity  tends  to  tion.  And  one  would  hardly  expect  so 
get  the  start  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  trivial  a  subu'lty  to  occupy  much  space  in 
since  the  former  moves  with  a  geometri-  a  branch  of  knowledge  holding  the  rank 
cully  increasing  rapidity,  and  soon  leaves  of  a  science. 

behind  the  latter,  which  can  only  pro-  All  writers  agree  in  the  doctrine  that 
ceed  at  a  uniform  arithmetical  pace.  The  security  of  property  is  essential  to  the  ac- 
iriference  which  be  makes  from  this  is,  that  cumulation  of  the  products  of  labor,  that 
the  human  race  baa  been  end  will  be  kept  is,  wealth,  for  no  one  will  save  what  he 
down  to  its  actual  numbers  by  starvation,  has  no  reasonable  assurance  that  he  shall 
The  consequence  drawn  from  this  propo-  enjoy ;  and  it  is  also  agreed  by  all,  that 
siiion,  which  is  stated  with  all  the  air  of  accumulation,  that  is,  a  stock  on  hand,  is 
a  demonstration,  is,  that  poor-laws,  or  any  necessary  to  the  productiveness  of  labor, 
efforts  of  charity,  are  only  a  childish  and  Adam  Smith  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
useless  indulgence  of  feeling;  for,  since  division  of  labor  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
there  will  be  superfluous  numbers,  who  the  great  productiveness  of  industry.  His 
must  at  all  events  be  starved,  if  the  life  remarks  upon  'this  subject  are  just,  with 
of  one  ia  saved  by  charity,  whether  public  the  qualification,  perhaps,  that  he  over  esti- 
or  private,  it  is  only  that  another  may  be  mates  the  importance  of  the  principle, 
starved  in  hie  stead.  A  more  heart-hard-  since  he  attributes  to  it  the  improvements 
ening  doctrine  could  not  be  broached.  It  made  in  various  processes  of  industry, 
is  a  conclusion  at  which  humanity  re-  whereas  many  of  the  improvements  are 
volts,  and  to  which  no  one  will  consent  themselves  the  causes,  or,  rather,  afford 
without  compulsion.  How,  then,  is  the  theroeanaofaseparationof  employments, 
fact  ?  The  theorem  requires  that  some  Any  machine  is  an  illustration  of  this  re- 
millions  should  perish  of  want  annually,  mark. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that   they         It  is  asserted  by  some  of  the  writers  on 

do  so  perish.     And  yet  this  doctrine  is  this  science,  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the 

reiterated,   and  very  complacently  incul-  beneficial  effects  of  the  accumulation  of 

csted,  as  a  part  of  the  science  of  political  capital   upon   the   productiveness   of  the 

economy.    {See  Pauperism.)  industry  of  a  nation  ;  or,  in  other  words, 

A   proposition,   dwelt   upon,    at  soma  that  a  given  number  of  people,  however 

length,  by  Mr.  Say,  and  carefully  iucul-  small,   can  advantageously    employ   any 

cored  in  many  other  writers  on  the  sci-  amount  of  capital,  however  great.    But  if 

eoce  of  economy,  is,  that  production  ia  we  assume  a  certain  number  of  employ- 
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materials  could  be  employed.    The  prop-    at  the  expense  of  ihe  other.    Bui  tbete  is 
■-  ■  -■    one  species  of  capital  distinguished  from 
all  others,  namely,  thai  in  land.    The  low- 


oaitioti  may  mean  that  tbe  ingenuity  of  one  species  of  capital  distinguished  from 
men  can,  or  will,  find  out  moa>  of  cm-  all  othera, namely, thai  in  land.  The! — 
ploying  advantageously  any  amount  of    er  the  rents  are  that  are  paid  for  the  n 


capital  that  can  be  accumulated  by  them,  use  of  land,  in  eiclusion  of  buildings  and 

The  proposition  thus  staled  is,  at  least,  fixtures,  the  greater  amount  of  annual 

a.  theoretical  one,  but  tbe  inquiries  and  products  will   be  left  to  divide   between 

investigations  to  which  it  leads,  are  cer-  those   who  supply  the  stock   and   those 

tainly  not  sterile  of  useful  results.  who  perform  the  labor.    It  may,  we  think, 

All  tbe  products  of  industry  are  divided  be  laid  down  as  a  sound  maxim,  that  low 

among  the  persons  by  whom  the  taxes  are  rents,  which  leave  a  proportionally  large 

received  and  consumed,  the  holders  of  amount  of  the  annual  income  to  be  divid- 

sinecures,  the  capitalists,  and  the  laborers,  ed,  as  wages  and  profits,  will  very  materi- 

i  Deluding  in  this  latter  clous  all  the  indus-  ally   promote    the    national    growth,   by 

trious  in  all  professions  and  pursuits.     A  giving  greater  stimulus  to  labor  and  the 

greet  problem  in  political  economy  is  to  employment  of  slock.    This  mode  ofdis- 

delennine  the  mode  of  distribution  most  tribution  explains,  in  part,  the  bet  that 

advantageous  to  the    nation  ;    and    this  both  the  wages  and  profits  are  higher  in 

problem,  which  is  very  general  and  very  the  U.  States  than  in  Europe.     By  higher 

complicated  in  its  details,  has  not  yet  been  wages,  we  mean  not  merely  the  money 

fully  solved.     It  is  generally  agreed,  that  price,  but  tbe  greater  quantity  of  similar 

all  absolute  sinecures,  whether  under  the  articles  that  con   be   purchased   for   the 

government  or  otherwise  constituted,  are  wages  of  the  same  labor.     So  Jar,  high 

prejudicial.     What  distribution  among  iho  profits  and   high   wages  are  compatible; 

usefully  employed,  or  what  comparative  but,  when  the  question  is  between  wages 

remuneration  for  the  labor  or  services  of  and  profits,  as  it  is  put  by  the  economical 

the  respective  classes  and  professions,  is  writers,  the  preference  of  high  profits  at 

the  most  advantageous,  is  a  subject  very  the  expense  of  wages,  seems  not  to   be 

little  discussed  by  the  writers  on  econo-  well  founded  as  a  general  doctrine,  though 

my.    But  the  question  as  lo  the  distrihu-  it  may  be  true, of  (.real  Britain. 

tion  between  tbe  capitalists,  who  are  en*  '      After  disposing  of  tbe  question,  whether 

titled  to  profits,  and  those  who  labor  upon  agricultural,  tnanufhc luring  or  commercial 

or  with  the  capital,  who  are  entitled  to  industry  is  most  advantageous  to  a  nation, 

wages,  is  a  subject  of  considerable  specu-  and  concluding,  as  nil  now  agree,  that  they 

latiou  in  the  books.     One  doctrine  is,  that,  are  equally  conducive  to  notional  wealth, 

where  profits  are  highest,  accumulation  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith, 

will  be  most  rapid  ;  that  is,  the  greater  the  who  gave  the  preference  to  agriculture, 

mass  of  the  annual  products  that  go  to  the  writers  on  economy  then  go  into  the 

those  whose  capital  supplies  the  materials  inquiry  how  far  any  one  of  these  branches 

and  instruments  of  labor,  the  more  rapid  is  ohjertionable  on  account  of  its  effect  on 

will  be  the  growth  in  wealth.    This  is  ss-  the  character  of  the  population.     In  this 

suming  that  nothing  will  be  saved  by  the  respect,  foreign  commerce  is  undoubtedly 

laborers,  or  not  so  much  in  proportion  as  the  most  injurious  of  the  three.     As  to 

will  be  saved  out  of  Ihe  profits.     The  first  manufacturing,  its  varieties  are  almost  in- 

aasumption  cannot  be  made,  and  Ihe  sec-  finite,  and  no  general  remark  is  applicable 

ond  is  questionable ;  for  example,  a  great  to  the  effects  of  all  upon  the  persons  em- 

proponion  of  the  agricultural  laborers  by  ployed.      It  seems,   indeed,   to   be   now 

tbe  month,  in  the   II.  States,  are  young  pretty  well  agreed,  in  the  II.  States,  that 

men  who  save  their  wages  in  order  to  the  mode  ol  conducting  any  branch  of 

purchase  a  farm  for  themselves.     There  manufacture,  and  the  system  of  educating 

is  no  mode  of  saving  thai  could  be  devised  and  employing  the  operatives,  determine 

which  would  so  rapidly  promote  the  in-  the  effects  of  ihe  employment  upon  tbe 

crease  of  the  national  stock,  and  a  change  character  and  habits  of  tbe  population ; 

whereby  the  farmers,  hy  paying  less  wages,  and  that  it  is  not  tbe  necessary  effect  of 

should  themselves  make   greater  profits,  this  or  that  branch  of  manufacturing,  to 

instead  of  augmenting  the  national  accu-  degrade  and  corrupt  the  persons  employ- 

mulation,  would  very  materially  check  it.  ed  in  it.     In  this  opinion  the  writers  on 

Other  instances   might  be   given  to  the  economy  generally  agree, 

same    effect      The    doctrine,    therefore.  The  same  w rite rs  agree  generally  in  tbe 

seems  to  be  unsound.    Taking  the  two  definition  of  iyj.ii-,  as  being  determined  by 
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tbe  amount  of  marketable  things,  for  uses  the  durable  machinery ;  for  be  bos 
which  an  article  can  b«  exchanged.  It  is  only  to  pay  tbe  advanced  wages  forwork- 
asm  well  settled  that -demand  determines  ing  Imb  machine,  whereas  tbe  otber  mint 
the  roniket  value;  bnjt  they  assert,  again,  nay  both  for  replacing  and  for  working 
or  nt  least  seem  to  imply,  that  value  and  his.  This  is  rather  ah  obscure  and  nice 
cost  are  synonymous.  They  also  generally  distinction,  and,  to  bsjnapj  requires  that  the 
imply,  by  the"  mode  of  using  the  term  east,  price  of  the  durable  machine  ahull  uol  have 
that  it  is  soa»  definite-,  fixed  quantity,  risen  in  value,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
Thin  use  of  tnngutee,  throws  great  obscu-  crease  of  tbe  expense  of  building  a  new  one, 
rily  on  their  -speculations  on  this  subject,  by  resson  of  the  rise  of  wages ;  whereas 
since  the  cost  of  producing  an  article  vn-  it  is  according  to  common  experience  to 
ties  from  week  to  week,  by  the  variation  suppose  that  it  would  rise  in  value,  in  which  ' 
of  the  price  of  tbe  materials,  and  the  case  Mr.  M'Culloch's  theory  vanishes. 
.  wsges;  and  the  same  kind  and  quality  Passing  over  what  relates  to  consump- 
of  articles  will,  at  the  same  time,  cost  one  tion  (q.  v.),  the  above  are  some  of  the 
producer  more  than  another.  Tbe  prop-  leading  doctrines  and  theories  of  what  is 
osition  that  cost  regulates  value,  is  bud  called  tbe  science  of  political  economy,  as 
down  by  the  writers  with  great  solemnity,  taught  by  recent  writers  in  France  and 
and  inculcated  at  great  length.  'It  is  a  England;  a  science  of  which  Adam  Smith 
subject  on  which  there  certainly  is  a  great  is  said,  by  its  professors,  to  be  the  founder, 
deal  of  unprofitable  prolixity  in  the  books;  Perhaps  no  study  of  the  day,  which  bears 
for  what  argument  or  illustration  is  the  name  of  science,  presents  more  vague 
necessary  to  establish  the  proposition,  that  theory,  grave,  mysterious  empiricism,  dull 
men  will  not  continue  long  to  produce  an  prolixity,  inconsequential  arguments,  gra- 
article  by  which  tbey  lose  money  ?  The  tuitous  assumptions,  jejune  discussions, 
proposition  seems  to  stand  in  quite  as  and  elaborate  triviality.  There  are  many 
great  need  of  an  apology  for  stating  it,  as  useful  truths,  which  pass  under  die  name 
of  a  disquisition  to  explain  or  support  it.  of  political  economy;  nut  a  large  proportion 
Mr.  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent  is  an  ingre-  of  the  treatises,  from  that  of  Adam  Smith 
dient  in  recent  treatises  on  political  ecou-  downwards,  by  the  disciplesof  hisschool, 
amy.  The  result  of  his  theory  is,  that,  if  seem  to  liear  the  same  relation  to  an  in- 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  productive  teiligible  practical  developcmeut  of  the 
qualities  of  all  the  parts  of  the  whole  causes  a  nil  phenomena  of  national  growth, 
territory  of  a  nation,  there  would  be  no  wealth  Snd  decline,  that  alchemy  does  to 
such  tiling  as  rent.  The  conclusion  of  modern  chemistry. — For  other  branches 
his  theory  L»,  that  every  additional  bushel  of  political  economy,  see  the  articles 
of  com  raised  in  a  country  costs  more  Bantu,  Bounties,  Circulating  Ahdivm, 
than  tbe  preceding.  Very  few  persons  Comment,  Coruuviption,  Corn  Lava, 
will  probably  assent  to  the  first  of  these  -  Credit,  Debtor  and  Creditor,  Direct  Tni, 
two  propositions,  and  the  last  is  absurd  as  Laborers,  Labor-saving  Machines,  Lot- 
applied  to  tbe  U.  Stales  and  many  other  tenet,  Mercantile  System,  Money,  Monopo- 
cou  nines.  He  doubtless  had  England  in  ly.  Literary  Property,  Patent,  Physiocrattcal 
bis  view  in  framing  his  theory  ;  but  Mr.  System.  The  following  arc  some  of  the 
Lowe  denies  its  accuracy  in  respect  to  principal  writers  on  political  economy : 
England,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  upon  the  1.  Ou  the  mercantile  system  :  Stuart's 
statement  of  cultivators  themselves.  Mr.  Inquiry  iuto  the  Principles  of  Political 
M'Culloch  goes  into  a  consideration  Economy  (3  vols.,  London,  1767) ;  Geuo- 
of  the  effect  of  tbe  fluctuations  of  vesi,  Letioni  di  Commcrcio  ustia  (PEcano- 
wages  upon  the  cost  of  commodities,  mia  civile  (2  vols^  Bassano,  1769);  Bunch, 
in  order  to  establish  the  proposition  Mhandlung  vott  dem  Gtbtvmbtuf  (3  vols. ; 
that  if  the  cost  of  the  production  of  new  edition,  Hamburg,  1800).  2.  On 
two  articles  depends  upon  the  use  of  ma-  the  physiocrotic  or  agricultural  system : 
cbinery,  and  the  machinery  for  one  is  of  Quesnay,  Thbleau  iconamiqu*.  avec  son 
short  duration,  and  that  for  the  other  of  Explication  (Versailles,  1758);  this  work 
long,  then  a  rise  in  wages  will  affect  the  was  printed,  with  several  others  on  the 
cost  of  the  products  of  the  transient  rua-  some  system,  in  a  collection  edited  by 
chinery,  more  than  that  of  the  other.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  entitled  La  Physio-- 
He  discusses  this  proposition  quite  elabo-  erotic  (6  vols.,  Yverdun,  1768) ;  Turgor, 
rately,  for  the  purpose,  apparently,  of  R«nercnes»ur  la  Richesst  et  COngine  des 
showing  that  an  increase  of  wages  will,  in  Richesset  nationals  (Paris,  1774);  Lo 
effect,  result  in  a  comparative  enhance-  Trosne,  De  VOrdre  social  (Paris,  1777); 
merit  of  tbe  profits  of  the  producer  who  Theodore  Schmalz,  StatOtunrthschafltUhre. 
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(3  vols,  Berlin,  1818).    3.  Ailam  Smith's  implanted  the  principles  of  every  thing 

system,  as  set  forth  by  himself,  anil  devel-  good,  but  we  are  not  to  take  for  granted 

oped  by  his  followers:  Adam  Smith's  In-  a  direct  interference, on  ins  pan,  io  their 

quiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  application.     Other  advocates  of  authority 

Wealth  of  Nations  (2  vol&,  London,  1776;  place  the  origin  of  political  institutions  in 

4  vols,  Edinburgh,  1814) ;  Sartorius,  Von  force.    Mr.  von  lialler  started   this  idea 

dtn    .Elemental    det    .Yationalreicklhtimi  anew.     (See  the   article   Halter,    C'karia 

tend  von  dtr  SiaaUtmrthtchqft  (Gottingen,  Low  van.)     We  have  already  spoken  of 

1806);  LQder,  Ueher  .Yalionalinduttru  und  the  mistake  of  laying  much  stress  upon 

Staatitrirlluchqft  [A  vols.,  Berlin,    1800)  ;  the  supposed  origin  of  bodies  politic,  in 

Say's  Trttiti  if Economic  politique ;  Ganilh's  the  article  Eitata  (vol.  iv,  note  on  p.  585). 

De*  Syatimu  a?  Econonm  politique  (3  vols.  What  did  Mozart,  in  composing  bis  lln- 

l't<ri3,l*WfJni>dW£});Siort:h1Courid'fao-  quiem,  care  for  the   origin    of   music? 

nomie  politique  (G  vols.,  Petersburg,  1815);  or  Ariosto,or  Milton, for  the  origin  of  lan- 

onrl  his  Betracktiaigen  iiber  die  .Valur  del  guages?     Political  institutions  may  have 

.Vtitian/ilcinkommens    (Halle,  1835);   Sis-  originated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  from  force, 

mondi's  JVaiwcaux  Prmcipts   <TJ£conomic  compact,  reverence,  &c;  and  they  actually 

politique  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1818);   Ricanlo,  have,  as  history  shows  us.     But  their  acci- 

On  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  nod  dental  origin  does  not  show  (he  principle 

Taxation  (new   edition,  London,    1819);  which  lies  at  their  foundation,  holds  then) 

Malthus'a  Principles  of  Political  Economy  together,  and  is  understood  more  clearly 

(London,  1830);  Jakob,   Grundtatzt  dtr  with  the  improvement  of  the  socinl  order. 

XaHonalokmam.it  (Halle,  1805  and  1835) ;  The  accidental  origin  of  the  hut  of  the 

Soden,  .Yntutnalutonomie  (9  vols.,  Leipsic,  savage   does  not  teach  us  the  principles 

Amu  and  Nuremberg,  1805— 34|;  Whate-  of  architecture.    These  are  gradually  un- 

ly's  In  trod.  LecL  on  PoliL  Econ.  (1831) ;  folded,  in  proportion  as  tbe  nrt  advances. 

Senior's  Lectures  on  Population  (18-31);  The  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 

Sadler,  Law  of  Population  (anli-Maltbu-  political  union  we  hold  to  be  the  idea  of 

aion)  (vols,  i  and  ii,  1630);  Cooper's  Lee-  the  just,  as  that  of  the  good  is  the  finm- 

lures  on  the  Elements  of  PoliL  Econ.  (Co-  nation  of  morals,  and  that  of  the  beautiful 

lumbia,  1830);   Curdozo's  Notes  on  PoliL  of  the  fine  arts.      The  idea  of  the  just 

E  con  .(Charleston,!  836);  Thoughts  on  PoliL  again,  in  politics  is  but  a  modification  of 

Econ.  by  D.  Raymond  (Baltimore,  1830).  the   idea  of  equality.     This   is  the  ani- 

Political  Institutions.    The  origin  mating  principle  of  all  political  societies, 

of  political  societies  and  institutions  has  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  and 

been   n  frequent  subject  of  disquisition,  is  invariably  developed  ir  -u-  -      "~ 


Like   many  other  things,  they   are  sup-  society,  as  the  flower  is  the  product  of  the 

ported  from  an  instinctive  feeling  of  their  perfect  plant.    The  idea  of  force  declines 

necessity,   though   their  origin   and   true  as  this  principle  is  unfolded.     We  might 

principles   may   not   be  correctly  under-  add,  that  the  idea  of  the  just  is  at  least  as 

stood.     The    universal    feeling  of  their  ancient  as  that  of  paternal  authority ;  be- 

necessily   has  induced   some  persons  to  cause,   as  soon   as   two   individuals 

'■■■    '    ■-■-  ■    —  tolangi  '       ' 


mpare  political  institutions  to  languages;  placed  together,  the  idea  of  equal  rights 

both,  they  say,  are  essential  to  the  existence  arises,  the  idea  of  "doing  as  one  would  be 

of  mankind ;  both  exist  from  time  imme-  done  by."     Still  more  is  this  the  case  in  a 

inurial,   and   neither  can  be  changed   at  family,  because  as  soon  as  there  are  seve- 

will ;— a  comparison  which    tends,   like  rel  children,  parents  as  well  ns  children 

other  partial  analogies,  to  lead  the  inquirer  feel  that  it  is  not  right  to  prohibit  to  one 

into  error.     The  theories  of  the  origin  of  of  the  children  what,  in  the  same  case, 

.   the  state  may  be  comprised  under  two  would  be  allowed  to  another.     That  chil- 

hearls — those  which   make  authority  the  dren  obey  their  parents  originally  from  a 

starting  point,  and  those  which  seek  it  in  mere  feelingof  inferiority,  may  be  allowed; 

equality.     Those  who  support  the  former  but  states  consist  of  men,  and  little  would 

principle  are  again  divided  ;  some  recur  the  remembrance   of   former    inferiority 

at  once  to  God,  and  say,  that  he  united  all  avail  for  the  maintenance  of  social  order. 

power  in  the  hands  of  the  father  of  tbe  The  idea  of  the  state  and  of  law  (for  both 

family,  who,  therefore,  at  first,   had  the  go  hand  in  band,  and  the  essence  of  law 

priestly  and  princely,  as  well  as  the  pater-  is  equality,  even  where  it  establishes  dif- 

nal  authority;   and  it  was  only  in  later  ferences  and  privileges)  has  a  much  surer 

times  that  these  functions  became  sepa-  foundation  in  the  idea  of  the  just,  which 

rated  ;  but  it  isidle.inscietitificspeculation,  is  as  primitive  an  idea  as  that  of  the  good, 

to  refer  positive  institutions  to  God.     He  Whether,  therefore,  all  bodies  politic  were 
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original];  (bunded  upon  the  social  com-  that  the  various  views  of  the  origin  of  gov- 
pact  or  not,  this  social  compact  is  the  fun-  emmen  to,  whether  they  are  to  be  considered 
damenlat  idea  of  all,  and  Chat  to  which  all  as  founded  essentially  on  compact  or  force, 
strive  hi  the  progress  of  their  devclope-  or  as  liavingadivine  origin,  &c,  fall  under 
ment.  (See  our  article  Estates  for  the  Va-  natural  law.  The  subject  of  natural  law 
rious  stages  of  political  government  j  see,  is  (rented  at  considerable  length  in  ibear- 
abo,  Constitution,  and  Sovereignty.)  tide  on  that  subject,  in  ourmntb  volume, 
Politics,  in  its  widest  extent,  is  both  to  which  we  refer  the  reader;  also  to  the 
the  science  and  the  art  of  government,  or  article  Holler,  as  he  gives  a  peculiar  luru 
the  science  whose  subject  is  the  regulation  to  the  old  notion  of  divine  right. — For 
□f  man,  in  all  liis  relations  as  die  member  the  various  theories  of  natural  law,  see  the 
of  a  state,  and  the  application  of  this  sci-  works  of  Hugo  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli  tt 
ence.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  theory  and  Paris  (Paris,  1G25),  which  belongs,  how- 
the  practice  of  obtaining  the  ends  of  civil  ever,  more  properly  to  the  practical  law  of 
society  as  perfectly  as  possible.  In  com-  nations ;  Puflendorf,  Eltmtnta  Jurispru- 
moii  )«rlaucc,  we  understand  by  the  poli-  dentin,  universalis  ;  Wolf,  Jus  Natures, 
tics  of  a  country  the  course  of  its  govern-  Methado  scitntifica  pertractalum  (8  vols, 
ment,  more  particularly  as  respects  its  re-  Halle,  1740— 49,  4 to.) ;  Montesquieu's  fil- 
iations with  foreign  nations ;  and  the  more  pit  da  Lois ;  Rutherforth'e  Institutes  of 
important  these  relatione  are  (an,  lor  in-  NoturnlLaw;  Ferguson  on  Civil  Society ; 
stance,  in  Kuropeaii  states,  which  exert  so  also  the  works  on  government  by  Filmer, 
powerful  on  influence  on  each  other),  the  Locke,  Mackenzie,  Algernon  Sidney, 
*  more  prominent  is  the  place  which  they  Hume,  Milton,  and  a  host  of  modem 
hold  in  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  word  ;  writers. — 3.  Though  the  theory  of  govern- 
whilst  in  a  country  like  the  U.  States,  ment  falls,  in  some  degree,  under  natural 
whose  relations  to  foreign  countries  are  law,  yet  the  full  treatment  of  so  extended 
comparatively  unimportant,  the  word,  in  a  subject  gives  rise  to  a  separate  branch 
common  usage,  is  naturally  more  confined  of  science,  which  we  might  call  abstract 
to  the  principles  nnd  operation  of  the  in-  or  theoretical  politics.  This  department 
tema  I  govern  men  L  Politics,  therefore,  ex-  treats  of  the  object  of  the  state,  and  the 
tends  to  every  thing  which  is  the  subject  relation  between  the  state  and  the  individ- 
of  positive  laws;  for  it  ialiy  means  of  these  ual;  of  the  right  to  prescribe  laws,  and  to 
that  the  purposes  of  a  state  or  civil  union  punish;  of  fundamental  laws  and  corn- 
are  effected.  Tlio  pob'tical  relations  of  pacts ;  of  the  various  forms  of  govem- 
men  have  therefore  always  been 'the  eti  ments — monarchies  and  republics,  aristoc- 
grossing  subject  of  history.  (See  the  defi-  racies,  democracies,  representative  sys- 
nition  of  history,  at  the  beginning  of  the  terns,  &e. ;  of  the-  division  of  powers, 
article  on  it)  As  the  idea  of  politics  de-  legislative,  judiciary,  executive  ;  of  the 
pends  upon  that  of  state,  a  definition  of  means  of  obtaining  the  true  ends  of  the 
the  latter  will  easily  mark  out  the  whole  state ;  of  Ibe  relations  between  different 
province  of  the  political  sciences.  By  political  societies,  fcc;  and  of  the  whole 
state  we  understand  a  society  formed  by  subject  of  criminal  law  (q.  v.L  pbilosopni- 
men,  with  the  view  ufbetlerobtniningthe  cally  considered.  Among  the  most  int- 
ends of  life  by  a  union  of  powers  and  did-  portant  authors  on  these  subjects  are  Pla- 
tual  assistance.  This  idea  of  state  is  the  to,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  among  the  ancients ; 
basts  of  a  class  of  sciences,  nnd  gives  them  Macchiavelli.JiPrmrioe,  with  Frederic  the 
as  distinct  a  character  as  belongs  to  the  va-  Great's  JbdimacchiaveUi  (1741),  and  that  by 
rious  classes  of  historical,  philosophical,  Jakob(1794);  Hubert  Languet  (under  the 
theological,  medical,  &.C.,  sciences.  The  assumed  name  of  Stephaous  Junius  Dru- 
political  sciences  are  divisible  into  the  ab-  tus),  FindtcuB  contra  Tyrannes  (Soleure, 
stract,  or  purely  philosophical,  and  die  1577] ;  Mariana,  Dt  Re/n  tt  Regis  fnsti- 
hutarual  and  practical.  This,  however,  is  tutione  (see  Mariana) ;  Hobbes,  ft  flu, 
not  the  best  order  for  studying  them.  The  and  Leviathan,  seu  de  Materia,  Forma  tt 
following  order  may,  perhaps,  be  adapted  Fattstale  Civilatis  (see  Hobbes) ;  Locke, 
to  the  wants  of  the  scientific  student  s— 1.  Two  Treatises  of  Government  {see  Locke)-, 
.Yaturallaw,  which  treats  of  the  rights  and  Rousseau,  Cantrat  Social ;  Chr.  von  Wolf, 
duties  of  men  in  the  absence  of  all  posi-  De  Jure  Cimtatis  (Halle,  1748)  ;  Aug. 
live  regulations.  As  the  idea  of  law  and  Schlozer,  AQgtmeimt*  Staatstrteht  und 
Ihs  mutual  obligations  of  men  is  closely  S«»i*tier/w#iingstenre  (Gottingen,  1793); 
connected  with  that  of  the  state  or  gov-  Von  Haller  (q.  v.) ;  ZachanS,  Ft™? 
eminent,  the  philosophy  of  government  Bilcher  von  Staait  (Tubingen,  1830,  et 
enters,  in  some  degree,  into  this  science,  so  seu,.) ;  Salmosiua,  Defensio  pro  Carole  X 
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.                                    „           ,  o  Politics  (in  German),  and 

Popido  Angticano ;  and  Milton's  Tenure  commentaries  on  the  Corpus  Juris  Gentium 

of  Kings  end  Magistrates,  his  Ready  and  Aeadtmki  (2  vols,  Leipsic,  1741V edited  by 

Easy  Way  to  establish  a  Free  Common-  him.     Koch  wrote  on  .Ihrigi  de  CHistoirc 

vrealth.     Among  Iha  writers  who   have  da  TraiUt  dt  Paw  entrt  la  Puissances  de 

treated   criminal  lau  philosophically  are  VEurope  dtpuit  Is  Pair  de  Walphalie  (4 

Boecaria,  Dei  DtlitH  t  deUe  Pent  (Naples,  vols,   Basil,  1796 ;  a  new  edition  in   15 

1764) ;  Fouerbnch,  Hevition  dtrGnmdsatze  vols.,  by  Fr.  Scholl,  Paris,  1817).     George 

mid  Grundbegnfe  da  potitiven  peinlicken  Fr.    von   Martens   wrote  a  Sketch  of  a 

Reokl*  (2  veils.,  Erfunb,   1799J,  and   his  Diplomatic  History  of  the  European  Po- 

Lchrbuck  da  pemlichen  Redd*  (9th  ed-|  litical  Negotiations  and  Treaties,  from  the 

Giessen,  1820);  Grolman  (q.  v.),  Tittman,  End  of  the  fifteenth  Century  lo  the  Peace 

Henke. — 3.  Political  economy,  which  treats  of  Amiens  (io  German,   feeriin,    1807). 

of  the  resources  of  national  wealth,  and  Heeren  wrote  a  Manual  of  the  History  of 

the  circumstances  which  affect  it  advan-  the  European   System   of  States  (fourth 

tageoiisly  ami   disadvantageously.      (See  edition,  Gottingen,  1822) ;  and  Politz,  Po- 

Pclitkat  Economy.)    The   Germans  give  litical  Sciences  (3d  vol.) ;  both  in  German, 

the  name  of  national  economy  to  what  is  — 8.  Statistics,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  actu- 

generally  comprised,  with  us,  under  polit-  al  condition,  resources,  &c.  of  states.  The 

ical  economy.     Under  state  economy  they    term  was  first  used  by  the  Germans 9. 

iuciude  the  management  of  the  finances,  Positive,  public  and  constitutional  fata, 
and  the  regulations  by  which  the  govern-  This  branch  gives  a  scientific  rvpresento- 
rnent  influences  the  wealth  of  the  state,  lion  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  consti- 
tlnder  this  latter  branch,  they  treat  of  taxes,  tutions  of  the  various  European  and 
monopolies,  loans,  imports,  exports,  &c.  American  states.  Materials  for  qua  branch 
— 4  Science  of  police.  (See  Police.) — 5.  are  found  in  Lacroix,  Constitutions  da 
Practical  politics,  or  the  art  coadminister-  principals  ttatt  dt  P  Europe  tt  dts  flints 
ing  the  government  of  states,  both  in  re-  Una  dt  FAmtrique  (third  edition,  Paris, 
^ard  to  their  internal  and  external  rela-  1602);  George  Fr.  von  Marten's  Collec- 
tions. This  branch  testa  the  principles  tion  of  the  most  Important  Fundamental 
of  political  institutions,  whether  liberal  or  Laws  (in  German) ;  Politz,  the  Constitu- 
desputic,  whether  advocated  by  the  holy  lions  of  the  European  States,  during  the 
alliance  or  by  the  friends  of  freedom. — 6.  twenty-five  last  Years  (4  vola,  Leijwic, 
History  of  politics.  This  traces  the  variety  1817—1825,  in  German);  Lfider's  Dtplo- 
of  civirgovemments;  rhe  causes  of their  rise  matte  Archives  for  Europe  (3  vols,  Leip- 
and  decay;  bow  one  grew  out  of  the  other;  sic,  1B19 — 1823,  in  German);  Archive* 
howthey  underwent  fundamental  changes,  Diplomatique*  pour  FHistoire  du  Tempi 
from  the  patriarchal  form,  in  which  reli-  et  da  hats  (6  vols,,  Stuttgart!,  1821 — 
gious  institutions,  civil  government  and  1825);  and  its  continuation — .Yeuate 
family  relations  were  rudely  mixed,  to  Staatsactmvnd  Urhmden[\l  vol^Stmtg, 
the  theocratic,  in  which  the  two  former  1825  sec,);  Dufau,  Duvergier  and  Gua- 
were  blended;  to  military  monarchies,  after  del,  Collection  da  Constitutions,  Chartes 
the  separation  of  the  military  power  from  et  Loisfondamtntalt*  da  Peoples  de  CBu 
the  priesthood ;  to  democracies  or  arista-  rope  tt  dt*  deux  Amerique*  (6  vols,  Paris, 
cratic  republics;  to  feudalism;  to  aristocrat-  1821—23);  Alb.  Fritot,  Science  du  Pubii- 
icconatirotioiul  monarchies;  to  represents-  ciste  [11  vols,  Paris,  18m — 1823). — 10. 
tivearistocralieo-democraticgovemmenis;  Practical  fans  of  nation*,  containing  the 
tmd,  at  last,  to  democratic  representative  scientific  exposition  of  the  principles 
governments.  The  enumeration  of  the  adopted  by  modem  civilized  nations  for 
works  necessary  to  the  student  of  this  the  regulation  of  their  mutual  relations  in 
'branch,  would  far  exceed  our  limits. — 7.  peace  and  in  war.  To  this  belong  the 
History  of  the  European  andAmerican  sys-  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  and  Itellige- 
tems  of  states,  an  forming  each  a  family  gf  rents,  the  rules  relating  to  prizes  (see 
members  under  constant  and  intimate  ran-  Prize\  prisoners,  blockade,  conquest  (q.  v.), 
tual  influence.  In  as  far  as  the  relations  &c.  The  rules  of  national  law  are  not 
of  the  members  of  these  families  can  be  drown  up  in  a  code,  but  are  merely  the 
learned  from  treaties  of  peace,  &c,  there  principles  which  have  developed  them- 
extot  very  valuable  materials— collections  selves  within  the  last  300  years.  (See 
nfdociiinenbTbyDuMont,RoiisBet,Wenk,  Nation*,  Lose  of.)  J.  Jac.  Moser  was  the 
Von  Martens,  Koch,  Scholl,  Isamben,  &c.  first  who  treated  the  practical  law  of  na- 
The  first  attempt  to  treat  this  branch  ays-  lions  separately  from  the  theoretical,  in  his 
tfttn«tieaUywasbyJ.Jac.Schmaufls,in  his  Attempts*  a  Sketch  of  the  modern  Euro- 
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pcan  Law  of  Nations  in  Times,  of  "Peace  of  Onamatfimn,  the  best  edition  of  which 
and  War  (in  German,  10  vols.,  Frankfort  is  that  of  Amsterdam  (1706,  folio),  bj 
on  the  Maine,  1777).  See,  also,  Vattel,  Wetstein.  He  died  A,  D.  338. 
Le  Drvil  dts  Gent  (3  vols^  recent  edition,  Polnitz,  Charles  Lonis,  baron  von, 
Pariss  1830);  George  Fr.  vori  Martens,  born  in  1693,  early  displayed  nutrksoftal- 
Pricis  da  Droit  da  Gent  modenu  de  CEu-  em,  and  travelled  through  Europe.  Of 
rope;  and  Charles  Martens,  Caustt  t&i-  his  travels  be  gave  an  amusing  account  m 
bnt  dv  Droit  da  Gent.  The  Germans  his  Lettra  it  Mtmoirei  (ostensibly  at  Am- 
bave  numerous  recent  works  in  this  sterdam,  17371  He  was  also  the  author 
bmnch  of  science.— 11.  Diplomacy.  (See  of  L'ttat  de  Scat  sous  Auffuttc  III  {I73i), 
Dif/lamaa/.) — 13.  Political  practice  em-  and  of  the  well-known  Saxc  Galante;  ibe 
braces  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  con-  Hisloire  dt  la  DwJu.sk  rfTfanowefwife  of 
duct  of  public  affairs.  In  some  European  George  I)  is  attributed  to  him.  After  bis 
governments,  in  which  nil  business  is  trans-  death  (17751,  appeared  his  Mimoirtt  twr 
scted  by  means  of  writings  drawn  up  with  let  Quatrt  dermtrt  Souverains  dt  la  Mai- 
various  formalities,  the  wording1,  fee.  of  ion  ae  Brandenbourg  (ITill). 
these  writings  forms  a  subject  of  study,  Polo,  Giles  (commonly  called  GUPolo)\ 
and  various  works  have  been  written  on  a  Spanish  poet,  born  at  Valencia  in  1517. 
the  chancery  liylt,  so  called  ;  and  in  nil  Hie  inclination  lor  poetry  led  him  toalftn- 
govemments,  the  study  of  a  diplomatic  don  the  profession  of  low,  and  his  first 
style,  and  of  the  mode  of  transacting  diplo-  works  placed  him  among  the  best  Span  - 
matic  business,  belongs  to  it.  See  Court  isli  poets  of  his  time.  His  reputation  was 
dt  Style  Diplomatique  (3  vols.,  Dresden,  established  by  his  Diana  Erurmorata,  a 
1839).  The  knowledge  of  parliamentary  pastoral  romance,  partly  In  prose  and  ]iart- 
rules,  die  duties  of  committees,  andal)  the  ly  in  verse,  intended  as  a  continuation  of 
forms  usual  in  the  administration  of  pub-  the  Diana  of  Montemayor.  (q.  v.]  In  Ju- 
lie business,  full  under  the  head  of  political  vention,  Gil  Polo  is  not  inferior  to  his  pred- 
practice  in  representative  governments.  ecessor,  whom  he  surpasses  in  purity  of 


:,  Charles  Henry  Louis,  a  distin-    style,  and  in  the  harmony  and  brilliancy 

"' ■-.........-.- .---.!  0fjjj ■•  ■■        .     "         ..-..  ,; 

at  ErnsthaL.   in    1773,   and    educated   at    his  list  of  works  condemned  to  be  burnt. 


guished  German  writer,  professor  of  poli-    of  his  vene.     He  died  in  1573.     Cervau- 
'n  the  university  of  Leipsic,  was  bora    tea  excepts  the  Diana  of  Gil  Polo  from 


Chemnitz.  In  1791,  he  studied  at  Leipsic,       Polo,  Marco,  a  celebrated  traveller  of 

in  1794,  obtained  the  right  of  lecturing  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  sou   of 

'  there,  and,  in  1803,  was  appointed  extra-  Nicolas  Polo,  a  Venetian  merchant,  who, 

ordinary  professor  of  philosophy.      His  accompanied  by  his  brother  Matthew,  had 

numerous  works  on  education,  criticism,  penetrated  to  [be  court  of   Kublai,  the 

history,  politics,  and  the  German  language,  great  khan  of  the  Tartars.     This  prince, 

are  much  esteemed  in  Germany.    Among  being  highly,  entertained   with   their  ac- 

them   are   bis    WtUgetchvJiie    (Universal  count  of  Europe,  made  them  his  ambas- 

History,  5th  ed.,   1835,  4  vols.);   Klcine  sadors  to  tbe  pope ;  on  which  they  travel- 

WeUgttefathtt  (5th  ed.,  1835};  Die  Stoat--  led  back  to  Rome,  and,  with  two  mission' 

amtteme  Eurnpat  vmdAmcnkat  teit  1783  aries,  once  more  visited  Tartary,  accom- 

(1837) ;  Die  Staattmuentchaflen  im  lAchte  panied  by  the  young  Marco,  who  became 

uRsererZe>f(5volB.,1634;3ded.l8S7seq.;  a  great  favorite  with  the  khan.     Having 

also,  as  an  academical  text-book,  in  1825);  acquired  the  different  dialects  of  Tartary, 

Dot  Gtsammtgcbiet  der  devtschen  Spraehe  he  was  employed  on  various  embassies ; 

(4  vols.,  1825),  with  histories  of  several  Ger-  and,  after  a  residence  of  seventeen  years, 

man  states,  fee.     His  Manuals  of  German  all  the  three  Venetians  returned  to  their 

Prose  and  of  German  Poetry  also  deserve  own  country  in    1395,    with    immense 

notice.     Since  1838,  Polite  has  edited  the  wealth.      Marco  afterwards    served    his 

Jahrbftchcr  der  Gaehiehle  tmd  Slaatsktuut.  country  at  sea  against  the  Genoese,  and, 

Poll-Tax.    (See  Tat.)  being    taken     prisoner,   remained   many 

Pollux.    .(See  Castor.)  years  in  confinement,  the  tedium  of  which 

Pollox,  Julius,  was  born  in  Egypt,  in  he  beguiled  by  composing  the  history  of 

the  latter  port  of  the  second  century.    He  the  travels  of  his  father  and  himself,  under 

devoted  himself  early  to  letters,  and  set-  the  title  of  Ddie  Maraviglie  del  Mondo  da 

tied  at  Athens,  where  he  read  lectures  on  Im'  vedvte,  fee,  tbe  first  edition  of  which 

ethics  and  eloquence.  He  became  precep-  appeared  at  Venice  in  1496  (Bvo.).     Ithas 

tor  to  tbe  emperor  Commodus,  for  whose  been  translated  into  various  languages,  tbe  ■ 

use  lie  drew  up  the  catalogue  of  Greek  best  versions  of  which  ore  one  in  Latin 

synonymes  in  ten  books,  under  the  name  (Cologne,  1671),  and  another  in  French, 
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published  nt  the  Hague  in  1675,  in  two  time  in  the  Roman  camp,  and  thea  re 
volumes.  Polo  relates  many'  incredible  turned  with  a  commission  frocu  Marring 
things,  but  the  greater  part  of  h is  narrative  to  oppose  the  demand  made  by  the  corn- 
has  been  verified  by  succeeding  travellers,  manner  Appius  for  more  auxiliary  troojis 
and  it  is  thought  that  what  be  wrote  from  to  be  sent  to  Epirus.  About  this  lime,  the 
his  own  knowledge  is   both  curious  and    design  of  tbe  Romans  to  make  all  the  free 

true.     He  not  only  gave  a  better  account  states  of  Greece  dependent  became  eri- 

of  China  than  any  previously  afforded,  dent,  and  Polybiua  took  part  in  all  (he 
but  likewise  furnished  an  account  of  Ja-    measures  for  the  preservation  of  their  in- 

pan,  of  several  islands  iu  the  East  Indies,  dependence.     When,  therefore,  after  the 

of  Madagascar,  and  of  the  coast  of  Afri-  subjugation  of  Perseus,  (be  Romans  used 

ca.     He   ultimately   regained  his  liberty;  less    disguise,    Pojybius    found    himself 

but  of  his  subsequent  history  nothing  is  among  tbe  lOOOhostages  whom  the  Acha> 

kuowtf.  ana  were  obliged  to  deliver  up  to  the  Ro- 

PoLOHAiaK  is  a  Polish  national  dance,  mans.  His  learning,  virtues  and  talents 
■which  has  been  imitated,  but  with  much  soon  gained  bim  the  favor  of  some  of  the 
variation)  by  other  notions ;  also  the  tune  most  distinguished  senators,  especially  (ha 
to  which  it  is  danced. — The-  Polonaise,  in  two  sons  of  Paul  us  jEtmliiin.  The  hot- 
music,  is  a  movement  of  three  crotchets  tages  were  not  dismissed  until  seventeen 
in  a  bar,  characterized  by  having  every  years  had  elapsed,  when  Polybius,  wbo 
rhythmical  caesura  not  on  the  first,  but  the  did  not  wish  to  see  again  his  degraded 
last  crotchet  of  the  bar.  The  Polonaise  is  country,  remained  in  Rome,  and  entered 
generally  written  in  two  strains,  and  its  into  the  service  of  Scipio  jEmUiuius. 
movement,  though  majestic,  is  smooth  and  He  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition,  to 
fluent.  Africa,  and  proved  a  very  useful  counsel- 

Poltava ;  celebrated  for  tbe  defeat  of  lor  to  him.     When  the  Achasans  became 

Charles  XII.    {See  Pultatea.)  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  be 

POLtmima;  a  Greek  writer, who  flourish-  hastened  to  the  army  of  the  consul  Mum- 

ed  in  the  second  century.    He  appears  to  mius  to  mitigate  the  late  of  bis  countiy- 

have  been  by  birth  a  Macedonian,  and  is  men.     He  was  a  witness  of  the  destruc- 

principally  known  as  the  author  of  a  work  don   of  Corinth,  and  of  the    change  of 

on  military  luetics  entitled   Slratagemata.  Achats  into  a  Roman   province.    Amid 

Isaac  Cusaubon  published  an  edition  of  it,  these  melancholy  occurrences  he  preserv- 

v/hich  was  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1690,  ed   lib  patriotism   and  disinterested  nets. 

wiih  improvements.     There  isan  English  Ha  executed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 

translation  of  it  by  Shepherd  (4to.,  17iki).  parties,  the  Ramans  and  Greeks,  the  difli- 

Poltaxdria   (from  i»Adc,    many,  and  cult  commission  of  introducing  the  new 

nni>,  a  man)  denotes  the  custom  of  one  fonnof  government  in  the  cities  of  Greece. 

-woman  having  several  husbands, — a  ens-  The  people  of  Achat*  erected  statues  to 

torn  found  with  some  uncivilized  tribes,  him,  one  of  which  has  this  inscription  ;— 

(For  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  botany,  "  To   the    memory  of  Polybius,  whose 

sec  Plants.)  counsel,  had  it  been  followed,  would  have 

Poltarcut   (from    iroAn,    many,  and  saved  Achats,  and  who  consoled  it  in  ks 

■W,  government)   is  sometimes  used   to  adversity."      He  attended   Scipio  to  the 

denote  any  form  of  government  in  which  siege  of  Nu  man  tin,  but,  after  the  death  of 

many  rule,  whether  it  he  an  aristocracy  or  hie  great  friend  and  benefactor,  he  reuim- 

a  democracy,  in  contradistinction  to  won-  ed  to  his  nadve  land,  where  he  died  in 

archy,  in  which  one  rules.  consequence  of  a  fell  from  a  horse,  B.  C. 

Polybius,  a  Greek  historian,  was  born  121,  aged  eighty-two  years.     Polybius  is 

at  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  about  203  It.  the  author  of  a  historical  work  from  tbe 

C.     His  father,  Lycortes,  was  one  of  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  to  the 

leaders  of  the   Achaean   league,  and  tbe  overthrow    of  the    Macedonian    empire 

confidential  friend  of  Philu  potmen.     Kd-  (fifty-three  years).     It  consists  of  thirty- 

ucuted  for  arms  and  political  life,  he  was  eight    books,    besides    two    introductory 

sent,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  as  a  books,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  Roman 

member  of  an  embassy  to  Ptolemy  Epiph-  history  from  (he  taking  of  Rome  by  tbe 

sues.     When  the  war  between   Perseus,  Gauls.     Although  the  affairs  of  Romesre 

king    of  Macedonia,   and  the   Romans,  the    chief  subject,  con  temporary   oecur- 

broke  out,  Polybius  was  sent  to  the  Ro-  rences  in  other  countries  are  also  related, 

man  consul  Marcius  to  inform  him  of  tbe  on  which  account  Polybius  gave  it  the  title 

resolution   of  (he   Acbseans  to  join   him  of  a  universal  history  (Itnpa  «***■«,).    We 

with  their  forces.     He  remained  some  have  of  this  great  work  only  tbe  five  tint 
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hookssntire,  amlvnluabjefregmentaafthe  Hon-  He was an architect, as well  as PUd- 
twelve  following,  together  with  the  poli-  ias,  but  excelled  chiefly  as  a  statuary  in 
tics  of  Polybius,  taken  flora  the  history  of  bronze.  Hie  principal  merit  is  elegance.  He 
Constantino  Porphyrogenitua,  and'  exam-  devoted  himself  principally  to  youthful  ' 
pies  of  virtues  and  vices.  The  loss  of  the  gymnastic  figures  and  Spires  of  females, 
rest  is  very  much  to  he  regretted,  as,  in  ac-  Polycletus  created  the  ideal" of  a  youthful 
curacy  and  fidelity  of  narration,  audio  ex-  figure.  (See  &«^p{ure,  and  Sculptor*  o/in« 
tent  of  political  and  military  knowledge,  Jmrient*,)  He  executed  all  the  graceful 
Polybius  ia  surpassed  by  no  historian  of  attitudes  of  the  gymnastics  of  youth.  In 
antiquity.  To  him  is  also  attributed  the  the  Dorypborus,  he  seems  to  have  intend- 
in  traduction  of  didactic  politics  into  histo-  ed  to  exhibit  a  model  or  a.  canon.  [See 
ry — that  is,  of  that  manner  of  writing  his-  Winckelmonn's  works,  6th  vol.]  He  is 
tory  which,  by  jmertBtngling  views  of  the  also  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  pro- 
caines, occBSionSgand  effects  of  events,  is  portions.  He  made  the  Argive  Juno  of 
a  useful  introduction  to  politics  {iftypara\.  a  colossal  form,  as  if  for  a  counterpart 
On  the.  Other  band,  his  stylo  is  destitute  of  to  Phidias's  Jupiter,  in  ivory  and  gold,, 
beauty,  sod  can  be  read  only  for  the  mat-  unveiled,  with  a  crown  of  gold  «n  her 
ter.  Livy  has  sometimes  copied  him  bead,  and  a  large  arched  eye,  holding  a 
Cicero  mentions  a  particular  work  of  bis  sceptre,  with  a  cuckoo  in  her  left  hand, 
ontbeNumantianwBr.  The  most  valuable  and  in  her  right,  which  was  extended,  a 
editions  of  Polybius  are  those  of  Casau-  pomegranate.  Polycletus  also  made  small 
bon  (Paris,  16091  of  Jac  Qronovius  (Am-  bronze  figures,  beautiful  vessels  and  lamps, 
sterdsm,  1670,  3  volaj,  republished  by  J.  There  are  other  artists  of  the  same  name. 
A.  Ernesti,  with  Casauoon '«  Latin  transla-  Poltcutxs;  ruler  of  Samoa  during 
tionand  a  commentary  (1764^ and  tfaatof  the  time  of  the  elder  Cyrus  and  Pytkago- 
Bchweighauser  (Leipsic,  1789  to  1793,  9  ras.  The  Samisns  had  till  then  been  nee, 
vols.).  The  history  of  Polybius  has  been  but  be  made  himself  master  of  the  gov- 
.        ■  -  d  mto  English  by  Hampton,  eminent  by  violence,  and  endeavored  ti 


Poltcsjp,  Eccording    to    tradition,  a  secure  hie  power  by  every  means,  even  by 

disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  and  one  of  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptian  king  Ama- 

the  earliest  bishops  of  Smyrna,  finally  de-  w.    His  extraordinary  success  in  all  his 

fended  lbs  Christian  faith,  in   the  year  undertakings  induced  Amosis,  as  Herodo- 

169,   under    torture,   in   being    put   to  tus  says,  to  admonish  blm  to  avert  greater 

death  during  the  persecution  of  the  Chris-  calamities    by  some   voluntary  sacrifice, 

bans  under  Marcus  Aurelius.     The  peo-  Polyciates  followed  this  advice,  and  cast 

pie  destined  him  to  the  wild  beasts,  but  his  most  valued  jewel,  a  precious  signet 

the  judges  condemned  him  to  the  flames,  ring,  into  the  see,  which  was,  however, 

These,  however,  according;  to  the  legend,  found  a  few  days  after  in  the  maw  of  a 

played  harmlessly  around  him,  in  the  shape  fish  that  had  been  sent  to  him  as  a  present, 

of  a  swelling  soil,  and  emitting  a  sweet  on  account  of  its  remarkable  size.    This 

fragrance.    Seeing  his  body  to  be  proof  induced  Amosis  to  renounce  bis  alliance. 

against  the  flames,  the  judges  ordered  one  In  fact,  to  use  the  language  of  the  an- 

of  the  executioners  to  run  him  through  dents,  Nemesis  at  last  punished  the  arro- 

wkb  a  sword.    A  white  pigeon  suddenly  sauce  of  Polycrates  in  a  dreadful  manner, 

flew  up,  and  the  flames  were  extinguished  When  he  was  on  the  point  of  making 

by  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  wound,  himself  lord  of  all  Ionia  and  the  neighbor- 


Thus  Christianity  had  changed  the  hea-    ingkkmds,mePersieni«tran(s(k»iteB,w)io 

"""  n  eagle  which  bore  thesoulof  theRo-    considered  himself  injured  by  him,  t ' 

n  emperors  to  their  kindred  gods  into    erously  invited  him  to  his  palace,ar 


an  innocent  dove ;  and  a  miracle  was  then  cified  him,  B.  C.  522.    Porycratea  seems 

performed,  which  was  afterwards  reiieat-  to  have  had  much  taste  for  learning  and 

ed  at  the  funeral  pile  of  the  makl  of  Or-  the  arts,  and  greatly  promoted  the  refine- 

leans.    The  Roman  church  consecrates  mem  of  the  Samians.     Anacreon,  his 

the  twenty-sixth  of  January  to  the  mem-  favorite,  and  the  celebralor  of  his  fame, 

ory  of  Polyeorp.    His  Epistle  to  the  Phi-  lived  at  his  court. 

lippians  is  the  only  one  ofbis  pieces  which  Po&tdectu.    (See  Perseus.) 

has  been  preserved.  Poj.toamt  consists  in  a  man's  having 

Poi.voi.it us  or  Sterol,  about  430  B.C.,  more  than  one  wife,  or  a  woman's  having 

one  of  the  most  celebrated  Grecian  sculp-  more  than  one  husband,  at  the  same  time, 

tors,  was  a  scholar  of  Agelodes,  und  a  rival  It  was  common  among  the  barbarous  na- 

of  Phidias,  to  whom,  however,  be  was  tions  of  antiquity,  with  the  exception  of 

inferior  in  fin  and  nobleness  of  coocep-  the  Germans,  who,  as  Tacitus  observes, 

voi.  x.  SO 


zed  by  Google 


POLYGAMY—POLYGLOT. 


t  there  wss  a  singular  kind  of  polygamy,  which  speak  of  marriage  always  suppose 
Any  number  of  men  joined  in  a  society  it  to  signify  the  union  of  one  man  with 
together,  us  was  perhaps  requisite  for  ran-  one  woman.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
tuaJ  defence.  In  order  to  link  this  society  polygamy  has  been  aa  entirely  disused, 
closer,  they  took  an  equal  number  of  and  universally  prohibited  in  all  Christian 
wives  in  common,  and  whatever  children  countries,  as  if  Christianity  bad  expressly 
were  born  were  reputed  to  belong  to  all  forbidden  it.  Polygamy  has  been  allowed 
of  them,  and  were  accordingly  provided  under  all  the  religions  which  hsve  pre- 
fer by  the  whole  community.  The  an-  vailed  in  Asia.  By  the  Una  of  Moham- 
cient  Medea  compelled  the  citizens  of  one  med,  every  Mussulman  is  permitted  to 
province  to  take  each  seven  wives,  and  have  a  plurality  of  wive*.  The  Arabs, 
the  women  in  another  to  have  each  five  however,  seldom  avail  themselves  of  this 
husbands,  according  ss  war  had  made  ex-  privilege.  In  Englana,  originally,  the 
Inordinary  havoc  in  one  quarter  of  their  offence  of  polygamy  was  considered  as  of 
country  among  the  men,  or  the  women  ecclesiastical  cogntzauoe  only ;  and,  al- 
had  been  earned  away  by  an  enemy  from  though  a  statute  of  Edward  I  treated  it  aa 
another.  Polygamy  was  also  permitted  a  capital  crime,  it  appears  still  to  have 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  when  neceasi-  been  of  doubtful  temporal  cognizance  un- 
ty  seemed  to  require  it,  as  in  the  case  of  til  the  statute  of  James  I,  c.  11,  enacted 
the  detachment  of  young  men  from  the  that  persons  guilty  of  polygamy  should 
inn  of  Lacedcemon,  mentioned  by  Plu-  suffer  death,  as  in  cases  of  felony ;  but  the 
torch.  It  was  also  allowed  among  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  not  thereby  taken 
Tuscans  (19  Jhktn.  3).  It  was  also  de-  away.  By  the  statute  33  George  111,  c. 
fended  by  Euripides  and  by  Plato,  whose  67,  polygamy  is  punishable  with  trans- 
doctrine  was  rather  a  community  of  Donation  for  seven  years,  or  imprisonment, 
wives  than  a  plurality.  The  ancient  Ko-  In  the  U.  States,  the  punishment  is  gen- 
mans  never  practised  polygamy,  though  it  orally  imprisonment  for  a  longer  or  short- 
was  not  forbidden  among  them  ;  and  er  period,  fine,  &c  By  a  constitution  of 
Hark  Antony  is  mentioned  aa  the  first  Charles  V  it  was  a  capital  crime,  and,  by 
who  took  the  liberty  of  having  two  wives,  the  laws  of  ancient  and  modem  Sweden, 
From  that  time  if  became  frequent  in  the  it  is  punished  with  death.  By  the  Prus- 
Roman  empire,  till  the  reigns  of  Theodo-  sian  code  of  1794,  polygamy  is  punishable 
kuh,  Hononua  and  Arcadius,  who  prohib-  by  confinement  in  a  bouse  of  correction 
ited  it  A.  D.  393.  After  this,  Valentinian  or  fort,  for  at  least  one  and  not  more  than 
permitted  all  his  subjects  to  marry  several  two  years.  The  practice  of  polygamy  baa 
.__-..      -*-"-iy  pledged  j  nor  '—  -■  -------  ■         •  ■<•  ■  *  j  ■ ■  ---■-  —  =-  ----> 


wive*,  if  they  pleased  ;  nor  does  it  appear,    been  defended  by  several  authors  in  mod- 
"■'      ■  ..  affirms  that  it  is 

o  the  climate  of 


from  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  times,    em  times.    Montesquieu  affirms  that  it  is 
" '  ■■  .  .,         fbrmabk  to  tf    "     '       " 


vailed  among  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  both  each  sex  bom  in  Asa,  which  is  represent- 

before  and  under  the  Moaajc  law,  though  ed  to  be  greatly  superior  on  the  part  of 

it  has  been  doubted  whether  that  law  per-  the  female  side,  is  also  an  argument  in 

milted    simultaneous    plurality  of  wives  favor  of  ih'n  practice;  but  there  is  good 

{Dtut.  C  K,  v.  15L     But  the  stale  of  reason  for  denying  the  reality  of  this  sup- 

nmnners  had  probably  become  reformed  poaed  inequality.     In  the  year  1780,  the 

in  this  respect  before  the  time  of  Christ;  reverend  Mr.  Madan  published  bis  Tht- 

for,  in  the  New  Testament,  we  meet  no  lypthora,  in  which  be  attempted  to  vinrii- 

trace  of  its  practice.    In  the   Christian  cate  polygamy,  and  proposed  the  intro- 

code,  there  is  no  express  law  upon  the  ducnon  of  licensed  polygamy,  in  case  of 

subject.     The  words  of  Christ,  however,  female  seduction,  as  a  remedy  for  prosti- 

in  Matthew,  c.  xix,  v.  9,  may  be  construed,  union.      He  was    ably  answered    by  a 

by  an  easy  implication,  to  prohibit  poly-  writer  in  the   Monthly  Review,  vol.  63, 

gamy ;  for  if  *  Whoever  pattern  away  bia  p.  398. 

wife,  and   marneth  another,  commilteth  Poltblot  (from  »>«,  many,  and  y\*m, 

adultery,"    he    who    mairietli    another,  language);  a  work   which  contains  the 


without  putting  away  the  first,  is  no  leas  same  matter  hi  several  languages.  It  is 
guilty  of  adultery ;  because  the  adultery  more  particularly  used  to  denote  a  copy 
does  not  consist  in  the  repudiation  of  the    of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  In  which  two, 

translations  ere  given, 

),g,t,zod  by  Google 


x  not  consist  in  the  repudiation  of  the    of  the   Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  two, 
fitat  wife,  but  in  entering  into  a  second    three  or  mora  transitions  an  given,  with 


POLYGLOT— POLYHEDRON.  ,  SSI 

or  without  the  original.  Polyglots  are  of  Poltohotcs  or  Tiuscs,  one  of  the 
(treat  service  for  the  understanding  the  most  distinguished  Greek  painters,  flour- 
Scriptures,  and  were  early  undertaken  by  iehed  from  450  la  410  B.  Cn  embellished 
theologians.  The  first  great  work  of  the  Athens  with  his  pencil,  apd  was  reward' 
sort  is  the  C  o  tn  pi  u  tension  Polyglot,  pre-  ed  with  the  citizenship.  Cimon,the  dem- 
pared  by  several  learned  men,  under  the  agogue,  and  rival  of  Pericles,  employed 
patronage  of  cardinal  Ximenes.  Great  him  to  decorate  the  Pcecile.  He  was  also 
care  and  pains  were  taken  in  procuring  the  favored  loverof  thebeautifulElpinice, 
early  manuscripts  of  the  text  and  of  the  sister  of  Cimon.  Hicon  and  PanKDUS 
translations.  It  was  splendidly  printed  assisted  him  in  pointing  the  Poscile.  Hia 
(1514 — 17),  in  six  folio  volumes,  at  Alcnla  two  principal  pictures  there  represented 
de  Henares  (q.  v.],  in  Latin?  Comvitdum,  the  Greeks  before  Trqy ;  the  subject  of 
whence  its  name.  It  contains  the  Hebrew  one  of  them  was  the  assembly  of  the 
"tt  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Vul-  chiefk  after  tbe  rape  of  Cassandra;  of  the 


Eite,  the  Septuagiut,  a  literal  Latin  trans-    other,  the  captive  Trojan  fenu 
lion,  a  Chaldee   paraphrase  (which   is    midst  of  whom  was  Cassandra,     in   iu» 
mpouied  by  a  Latin  translation).     Lticke  (ball),  at  Delphi,  he  painted  the 


Another  celebrated  polyglot  is  that  of  Conquest  of  Troy  and  the  Regions  of  the 
Antwerp,  called  the  Royal  Bible,  because  Dead,  which  are  described  by  Pausanias. 
Philip  II  of  Spain  bore  port  of  the  cost  of  In  a  portico  of  the  Parthenon  there) 
publication.  It  was  conducted  by  the  were  also  several  easel-pieces,  relating  to 
learned  Spanish  theologian,  Benedict  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  temple  of  Castor 
Arias  Mnntanus,  wbo  was  assisted  by  oth-  and  Pollux  was  a  painting  representing 
er  scholars.  It  appeared  at  Antwerp,  in  the  abduction  and  marriage  of  the  daugh- 
eight  folio  volumes  (1569 — 72),  and,  be-  ten  of  Leucippus,  and  in  the  propyluitt 
sides  the  Hebrew  text,  contains  the  Latin  were  several  pictures.  His  works  were 
Vulgate,  the  Septuagiut  (with  a  literal  probably  on  wood.  Polygnotus  is  repre- 
Latin  translation),  several  Chaldaic  para-  -Kerned  as  being  the  first  who  made  paint- 
phrases  (Targums),  also  accompanied  by  ing  independent  of  sculpture,  and  gave 
a  Latin  translation,  and  the  New  Testa-  life,  motion,  character  and  expression 
roent  in  the  original  Greek,  with  the  Lniin  (whence  his  surname  frSsypsfcj)  to  the 
Vulgate,andaSyriacmu)BlationinHebrew  countenance,  skilful  disposition  to  the 
and  Syriac  letters  (also  with  a  Latin  trans-  drapery,  and  proportion  to  the  figures,  and  > 
laiion).  Still  more  celebrated  isjhe  Paris  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
polyglot,  executed  principally  under  the  painted  Utrachromti  (pictures  with  four 
direction  of  Gui  Michael  le  Jay  (an  advo-  colors].  With  him  began  the  grand  and 
cale  to  the  parliament,  who  expended  his  lofty  style  in  Greek  painting, 
whole  fortune  on  the  object],  by  several  Poi.TnAi.iTE;  the  name  of  a  mineral 
distinguished  Orientalists  and  critics.  It  species,  bestowed  in  allusion  to  the  many 
appeared  in  1645,  in  ten  folio  volumes,  salts  which  it  contains.  It  occurs  in 
and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  contents  coarsely  fibrous  manses  of  a  reddish  white 
of  the  Antwerp  polyglot,  a  Syriac  and  color,  and  a  pearly  lustre  ;  specific  gravi- 
sn  Arabic  translation  (with  Latin),  and  also  ty  2.77;  hardness  not  much  above  that 
the  Samaritan  pentateuch  (a  Samaritan  of  gypsum.  Its  constituents  are  as  fbl- 
text,  with  a  translation),  and  likewise  an  lows: — 

^iStZES?*  "£*%£.    Hydrous  sulphate  of  Urn « 

Kllntir'anne.^t^vott  ^nbydZ  sulphate^  tn^!  \  SSI 

■  ten  languages,  appeared  in  six  vo  umea        ,  '  *  "^* vm 

folio,  with   two  supplementary  volumes  M  £       „r  Jh,                                          19 

(London,  1654-57).     It  was  conducted    ™"n,,te.  f"™ '*? 

under  the  care  of  Bryan  Walton  (q.  v.),    Ked  OIlda  rf  ™> ■* 

afterwards  bishop  of  Chester,  and  contains  It  occurs  in  the  salt  mines  of  Iachel,  in 

all  that  is  in  the  Paris  polyglot,  but  with  Upper  Austria. 

many   additions  and  improvements.      It  Polthedrob,  or  PoLTsnaon;  a  body 

contains  the  original  text  according  to  sev-  or  solid   contained  by   many  rectilinear 

era!    copies,    with    an    Ethiopia   and   a  plants  or  aides.    When  the  sides  of  the 

Persian  translation,  and  the  Latin  versions  polyhedron  are  regular  polygons,  all  simi- 
lar and  equal,   then,  the  polyhedron   be- 


Cromwell  patronised  the  under-  Jar  and  equal,  then,  the  poTyhedro 

taaing.     Besides  these   four  great  poly-  comes  n  regular  body,  and  may  be   ii 

riots,   there  are  several  of  parts  of  the  scribed  in  a  sphere ;  that  is,  a  sphere  nis 

Bible,  particularly  of  the  Psalms.  be  described  about  it,  so  that  its  stunt 

Digitized  by  GOOglC 


m  POLYHEDRON-POLYPI. 

shall  tonch  all  the  angle*  or  comera  of  the  Marquesas,  Navigator's,  Society,  Hnl- 

tbe  solid.     Then  are   but   five  of  these  grave,    Friendly,    Ledrone,    and    Pelow 

regular  bodies,   viz.   the   tttraJtatron,  the  isles,  the  Carolines,  Pitcaim's  island,  &c. 

aeraAsaVm  or  cube,  the  octahsdnm,   the  (See  t/uie  arHeU»,  and  also  Jbixtratia,  Oct- 

aWeeoWron,  and  the  ieo*aktdrtm;  mica,  and  Pacific  Oram.) 

Poltbibtoh  (fiom  sato,  much,  and  Poltjuceb.  (Sob  Eitoder,  and  Tktbtj.) 
trraf,  knowing);  a  scholar  who  is  ac-  Poltthemcs,  son  of  Neptune,  the  most 
quainted  with  all  the  chief  branches  of  '  famous  of  the  Sicilian  Cyclops  (q.  v.),  ie 
science.  Formerly  it  was  possible  to  be  described  by  Ulysses  (Otfyr«jr,  tx),  as  a 
well  versed,  at  the  same  time,  in  law,  giant,  living  by  himself  in  a  cave,  and 
theology,  medicine,  &c.  (as  in  the  case  feeding  his  flocks.  Ulysses  (q.  v.)  and  his 
of  Leibnitz,  and  several  scholars  of  em-  companions,  having  unwarily  taken  ref- 
inence  before  him.)  In  the  present  uge  in  lib  cavo,  wen  found  there  by 
advanced  state  of  science,  it  is  impoa-  Polyphemus,  when  he  returned  home  at 
sihle  to  he  a  poighutor  without  the  night,  and  shut  up  the  mouth  of  the  cay- 
sacrifice  of  thoroughness.  Polyhittor  is  era  with  a  large  stone.  Having  seized 
also  used  for  a  scholar,  who,  besides  his  two  of  the  strangers,  he  ate  them  for  sup- 
peculiar  branch,  has  a  general  knowledge  per,  and  the  next  morning  made  a  break- 
of  most  others.    (See  Morhof.)  fast  of  two  more  of  them,  after -which  he 

Poithtxhia,  or  PoLTHzn*  ;  according  drove  out  his  flocks  to  pasture,  and  abut 
to  the  later  poets,  the  muse  of  lyric  song  up  the  unhappy  captives  by  closing  the 
or  of  music,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  in-  entrance  of  hia  cave.  Ulysses  then  con- 
vention of  mimes  and  pantomimes.  The  trived  a  plan  for  their  escape.  Having 
Grecian  artists  represented  her  covered  with  sharpened  the  club  of  the  Cyclops,  he  in- 
a  veil,  and  in  a  meditating  posture.  Her  toxicated  the  monster  with  wine,  and,  as 
attribute*  are  the  lyre  and  the  plectrum,  soon  aa  be  foil  asleep,  bored  out  his  eye. 
She  places  the  forefinger  of  ber  right  He  then  tied  himself  and  bis  companions 
hand  on  her  mouth,  or  holds  a  scroll.  under  the  bellies  of  the  sheep,  in  which 

POLTHiamTS ;  the  name  of  a  mineral  manner  they  passed  safely  out  in  the  morn- 

recently  found  in  Norway.     It  is  black,  ing.     Polyphemus  was  me  lover  of  the 

brilliant,  and  crystallized  in  small  prisma,  nymph  Galatea,  but  the  nymph  despised 

long,  thin,   with  rectangular  bases,   the  bis  offers,  and  preferred  Acis,  who  was 

edges  of  which  are   commonly  replaced  killed  by  his  jealous  rival    (See  Galatta.) 

by  one  or  several  planes.     Specific  gravi-  PoLin,  in  natural  history ;  a  numerous 

ly,  4-806-     It  scratches  glass.     Fracture  order  of  animals  of  the  class  of  zoophytes, 

eonchoidal,  without  indications  of  cleav-  or  animal  plants,  forming  the  transition 

■'"  li-metallic.      Alone,    be-  from  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  king- 


fore  tho  How-pip^  it  undergoes  no  change,    dom.     (See  the  article  Primal,  in  which 

■*ea»uyw-'    '  '  -     '  

as  follows 
Titanic  acid 4&3 


but  melts  easily  with  borax.     Its  compo-    the  five  zoophyte  orders  are  described  u 
sitiou  is  as  follows: —  der  the  head  RadiaUd.)    These  singular; 

«  first  described  by  Trembley, 


K,            ™  mhkJaQmirircrnrlMA^tpruite.IU 

cSof'iron-:::::::::::::^  *$*+"& ^S?^: 

,  r~~  "*  "™                                           *7S  atly  overlooks  these  animalcules,  as  rhey 

rw5.  ^'™'»™V™ 97  constat  merely  of  a  semi  transparent  jelly, 

n*£  .J^E?        sT  ««»>  **«»  diturbed,  coWracTu^mselves 

Ynri!                  1VS  into  a  shapeless  lump.    They  are  to  be 

iTaces'of  in^ne^  potash,' aueV and  ^JT  *«  W^S  of  the   warn, 

oxide  of  ua  ^^  1™""'                  gg,  weather,  through  summer,  in  pools,  and 

.slowly  running  waters,  attached  to  plants, 

It  is  found  in  the  zircon  sienite  at  Fred-  snails,  Ste.     When  the  sun  is  very  warm, 

erickavoarn.  little,  transparent,    gelatinous  lumps,  of 

PoLTNEBu  (from  HoA.t,  many,  and  mm,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  may  be  discovered 
island) ;  the  name  riven  by  geographers  in  the  situations  above  described.  These 
to  the  great  body  ofislands  scattered  over  are  polypi  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  apparent- 
die  Pacific  ocean,  between  Australasia  ly  without  life.  But  they  are  capable  of 
and  the  Philippines,  and  the  American  stretching  both  their  body  and  their  anna 
continent.  It  extends  from  lat  35°  N.  to  (six  to  ten  in  number)  in  an  astonishing 
50°  8. ;  and  from  Ion.  170°  to  330°  E.,  an  manner,  and  they  are  then  seen  to  be  coin- 
extent  of  5000  miles  from  north  to  south,  posed  of  a  stomach  furnished  with  inatni- 
and  of  3600  from  west  to  east.  It  in-  ments  of  prehension.  By  these  arms  the 
eludes,  therefore,   the  Sandwich  inlands,  polypus    seizes    any    insect    which    op- 
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proecheB  it,  and  conveys  it  to  an  orifice  young  one  Seizes,  goes  to  the  nourishment 
try  which  it  mm  into  the  stomach,  and  of  the  parent,  end  vice  versa.  But  the 
through  which  the  undigested  pan  is  also  end  by  which  they  are  joined  gradually 
voided.  There  is  a  great  number  of  spe-  becomes  thinner,  and  finally  they  choose 
del  of  these  little,  animals;  the  green,  the  different  points  lo  attach  themselves  to, 
brown  and  the  orange-colored  are  the  and  are  thus  torn  apart.  The  polypus 
moat  common,  and  all  the  species  have  produce!  young  in  this  way,  in  all  para 
at  the  leant  six,  or  at  the  most  twelve  to  of  the  body,  ana  often  bears  five  or  six  at 
thirteen  anna.  The  lattaY  are  generally  a  time.  Trembler,  who  kept  them  in 
not  longer  than  the  body,  but  they  are  glasses  above  a  year,  never  observed  any 
often  one,  and  even  eight  inches  in  length,  act  of  copulation  among  them ;  but  some 
When,  however,  the  polypi  are  taken  out  modem  observers  have  thought  that  they 
of  the  water,  they  look  like  a  bale  mas*  propagate  by  eggs.  Sometimes  a  poly* 
of  Jelly,  which  frequently  is  hardly  of  the  pus,  not  yet  detached  from  hs  parent,  be- 
etle of  a  grain  of  sand.  They  Can  extend  comes  a  parent  and  grand  parent,  all  the 
one  or  several  of  their  arms  at  tbe  same  individuals  forming  one  whole.  The  in- 
time,  and  contract  them  in  one  or  several  destructibiliry  of  their  life  is  most  aston- 
parta,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  change  hdiing,  and  their  power,  when  mutilated, 
their  position,  by  applying  them  to  a  par-  of  supplying  the  foot  parts  anew;  and  if 
ocular  point,  and  drawing  themselves  to  cut  to  pieces  in  any  direction,  each  part 


r  point,  and  drawing  themselves  to    cut  to  pieces  in  any  d 
In  examining  tbe  polypus  with  a    forms  a  new  animal,      iney  may  aiso  oe 
microscope,  the  external  surface  resem*    turned  inside  out  and  even  grafted  togeth- 


bles  shagreen,  and  is  covered  with  little  er.  This  remarkable  power  of  reproduc 
grains,  which  are  mora  or  less  close  in  lion  gave  them  the  scientific  Dame  Aydra, 
proportion  as  the  animal  contracts  or  ex-  in  allusion  to  the  fabulous  monster  of 
panda  irsel£  On  cutting  tbe  animal  into  that  name.i  How  far  the  stories  of  anat- 
pieces,  the  skin  will  be  found  to  consist  lar  animals,  but  of  enormous  size,  inhab- 
endreif  of  such  grains,  united  by  a  kind  iting  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  are  true  or 
of  gummy  substance.  Tbe  color  of  these  fabulous,  is  yet  uncertain, 
grains  determines  tbe  color  of  the  animal  Polifuj,  in  medicine ;  a  name  given 
The  brown  polypus  has  the  longest  arms,  to  swellings,  which  form  chiefly  in  tbe 
and  employs  the  greatest  variety  of  move-  mucous  membranes,  and  were  considered 
meats  to  seize  its  prey.  All  the  species  to  resemble  the  animal  of  tbe  same  name, 
have  not  eyes,  yet  tbey  have  some  meth-  These  tumors  are  most  common  in  tbe 
od  of  discovering  the  approach  of  their  nostrils,  the  throat,  the  uterus,  and  are 
prey  to  their  arms,  and  show  the  greatest  more  rarely  found  in  the  stomach,  tbe 
attention  to  iL  Wbep  full,  the  polypus  is  intestines,  the  bladder,  or  the  external  pas- 
torpid  and  motionless,  but  as  it  digests  its  sage  of  the  ear.  Polypuses  differ  much 
food,  it  resumes  its  activity.  Asthe  whole  in  size,  number,  mode  of  adhesion,  and 
animal  in  one  entire  stomach,  the  cavity  nature.  One  species  is  called  mucous, 
of  which  is  continued  even  to  the  ex-  toft,  or  vesicular  polypuses,  because  their 
tremities  of  the  arms,  the  food  may  be  substance  is  soft,  spongy,  vesicular,  and, 
seen  to  pass  from  the  stomach  through  as  it  were,  filled  with  white  juices;  an- 
the  latter,  and  from  these  beck  again  to  other  is  called  tbe  hard  polypus,  and  has 
the  stomach.  To  try  this  experiment,  it  is  been  distinguished  into  the  fibrous  or 
only  necessary  to  give  the  polypus  a  fleshy,  and  the  scirrhous  or  cancerous. 
worm  of  a  red  color.  If  it  is  constantly  Tbe  fibrous  polypuses  are  of  a  dense, 
fed  with  insects  of  one  color,  the  polypus  close  texture,  ana  of  a  whitish  color; 
takes  the  same  color.  It  sometimes  bap-  they  contain  few  vessels,  and  do  not  de- 
pone that  two  polypi  lay  hold  of  the  same  generate  into  cancers.  The  scirrhous  or 
worm;  in  this  case  they  continue  eating  carcinomatous  polypuses  are  really  can- 
fill  they  break  it  asunder  in  the  middle;  ceroua,  painful  tumors,  which  discharge 
and  sometimes  one  also  swallows  the  blood,  and  exhibit  all  the  pathological 
other;  but  they  are  incapable  of  digesting  changes  of  cancerous  affections.  Differ- 
each  other,  and,  after  an  hour  or  two,  the  ent  modes  of  treatment  must  be  adopted, 
one  which  has  been  swallowed  issues  out  according  to  the  particular  nature  of  tbe 
The  manner  in  which  these  animals  prop-  disease.    Among  tbe  methods  of  cure  are 

re  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  rest  exsiccation,  which  consists  in  subjecting 

their     organization.      There     appear  the  polypus  to   the  action  of  astringent 

Q  tubercles  on  the  sides,  which  in  a  powders  or  solutions,  to  effect  the  reso- 
lution of  the  tumor;  cauterization,  or  the 
application  of  fire  and  caustics;  txcitioa, 
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ar  tbo  nmonl  of   the   polypus  bj  the  April,  1816,  the  school  wm  aboEshed,  the 

knife;    extraction,  or  in  removal  by  ibe  students  appearing  not  sufficient]  j  devoted 

fingers,  or  by  pincers  ;    the  adott,  which  to  the   Bourbons,   who,    however,   were 

fp^"*  in  the  application  of  a  wire  or  obliged  to  reestablish  it,  in  September  of 

thread,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  the  same  year.    In  the  revolution  of  July, 

pedicle,  or  by  ligature,  which  consists  in  1830,  the  students  immediately  took  part 

tying  up  the  bate  of  the  tumor,  and  com*-  with  the  people,  and  were  of  the  greatest 

rag  it  to  fail  off  by  the  destruction  of  the  use,  as  well  by  their  military  knowledge 


n  the  European    ml  of  the  most  important  attacks  during 


continent,   particularly    in  Germany,   for    those  memorable  days  were  conducted  by 

,  the  science  of  all   mechanical  arts  and    these  youths.     The  itole  votyUckrdqttt  is  ■ 

skill,  aided  or  unaided  by  machinery.  favorite  institution  with  the  whole  nation. 


Polttichkii;  Schcmh.  {fccoU  Polyteeh-  (See  France,  voLv,  p.  237.     See  the  work 

Mfw) ;    an  establishment    which   ranks  of  M.  Fourcy  on  this  school,  and  La  Cor- 

among  the  first  in  the  history  of  educa-  rttpondanct  it  f&ob  Polyteeluuqtie,  by  M. 

■ion.    Thia  school  was  established  by  a  Hacbette.) 

decree  of  the    national    convention    of  Polytheism  ;    worship  of  several  or 

March  11,  1794,  which  was  passed  by  the  many  gods,  opposed  to  monotkeitm  (q.  v.), 

influence  of   Monge,   Carnot,   Fourcroy,  (from  ™A«,  many,  and  flm,  god).  The  ori- 

Atc.    The  committee  of  public  safety  had  gin  of  polytheism  may  be  different.     We 

seen  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  ed-  find  tribes  whose  polytheism  can  be  ascrib- 

ucanon  of  engineers.     The  school  was  ed,  almost  beyond  doubt,  to  tbe  deification 

first  called  tatir.  nenWe  rfer  traoaux  pub-  of  the  powers  end  phenomena  of  nature; 

lie*,  which  name  was  changed  a  year  af-  but  with   others  it  cannot  be  so  clearly 

Mr.    Men  like  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Ber-  traced.    As  to  the  views  of  tbe  polythe- 

thollet,  Fourcroy,  and  many  other  distin-  ism  of  antiquity,  they  may,  perhaps,  be 

guiahod  individuals,  were  its  professors,  classified   under  the  following  beads : — 1. 

It  is  now  established  in  tbe  buildings  of  Monotheism  was  the  pure  religion  reveal- 

the  ancient  college  of  Navarre.  Napoleon  ed  to  the  progenitors  of  tbe  human  race, 

did  much   for  it,   and  under  him  it  re-  handed  down  through  the  patriarchs,  and, 

eeived  .       "    "'  ""         "      - 

pupils  w 

and  wes 

fiise  the  knowledge  of  the  mathematical,  deviated   more  and  more  from  the  true 

physical  and  chemical   sciences,  and  to  revelation,  and  created  a  host  of  soda, 

.i pila  for  the  artillery  service  good  and  evil.  (Sec  Monotheism.}  "2.  Man, 

l  d  apartments  o 
ing,  military,  naval  and  civil.  The  num-  in  every  thing  from  the  concrete  to  the  ab- 
hor of  pupils  is  limited  to  300.  The  terms  street ;  from  the  observation  of  nature,  he 
for  tbe  students  not  supported  on  tbe  rose  to  the  natural  sciences  ;  from  the 
foundation  are  1000  francs  a  year,  inde-  measurement  of  space  to  mathematics; 
pendent  of  the  expense  of  uniform  and  from  the  idea  of  just  dealing,  so  natural  iu 
books.  The  pupil,  at  the  time  of  admis-  families,  to  that  of  politics  and  ethics; 
■ion,  mutt  be  more  than  sixteen  and  less  from  the  observation  of  beautiful  things 
than  twenty  years  old.  The  course  of  to  ideal  beauty ;  and  from  tbe  knowledge 
studies  lasts  two  yean,  in  certain  cases  of  effects,  only  ascribable  to  higher  pow- 
three.  A  rigorous  examination  precedes  ere,  to  tbe  veneration  of  the  powers  of  na- 
admiasion,  and  another  examination  takes  lure,  to  polytheism,  and  from  this  to  mon- 
place  before  the  pupils  leave  the  insbtu-  otheism.  The  chief  objectic 
tkn,  and  it  is  invariably  attended  by  the  view  are  that  there  are  iiurr— - 

greater  nnmberof  the  marshals  of  Prance,     which  refined  their  polytliei 

together  with  many  of  tbe  most  distin-  more,  but  never  arrived  at  monotheism, 

guished  scholars  ;  "  and,"  says  an  English  the  two  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity 

writer,  "the  replies  of  the  pupils  might  not  excepted,  and  that  we  meet  with  mon- 

well  astonish  a  senior  wrangler  of  Oam-  otiicism  in  the  very  records  where,  accord  - 

bridge,  or  a  medallist  of  Dublin."    The  ing  to  this  view,  we  should  expect  it  least, 

origin  of  this  establishment,  and  the  high  — those  of  tbe  most  ancient  races,  as  given 

character  of  the  course  of  instruction,  has  in  the  Bible,    3.  Another  view  is  taken  of 

always  inspired  tbe  students  with  a  warm  polytheism  by  Creuzerfq.  v.),  in  his  Rym- 

k>ve  of  their  country.     March  30,  1814,  bohes  and  Mythology  of  the  Ancient  Na- 

they  fought  bravely  against  the  allies.     In  tions,  particularly  of  tbe  Greeks   (partly 


eeived   considerable  modifications.     The  after  its  decline,  revived  In  its  purity  by 

obliged  to  live  in  the  building,  Moses,  and  taught  to  the  children  of  Israel, 

iniform.     lis  object  is  to  dif-  whilst  all  nations  exeept  this  chosen  oi 

of  the  mathematical,  deviated   more  and  more  from  tl 

cal   sciences,  and  to  revelation,   and  created  a  host  ol 

prepare  the  pupils  for  the  artillery  service  good  and  evil.  (See  Afonothrun.)  H 

and  the  various  departments  of  engineer-  beginning  with  the  savage  state,  proceeded 
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translated,  paid;  rewroujrht  by  Gnigniaut,  his  ardent  temperament,  he  parsed  several 
in  bis  Religions  de  VJintupiitt.,  canauliriu  years  at  Soura  devoted  to  study.  While 
'  t  dans  kura  Forma  rymbo-  there,  he  reined  the  affections  of  Theresa 
tlagiquts,  Paris,  1B24  et  seq.).  de  Noronha  Almnda,  a  rich  widow,  whose 
— ___jb  Greek  polytheism  as  pi-eaiip-  proud  relations  rejected  with  disdain  his 
g  a  whole  system  of  ancient  Asiatic  advances.  He  eloped,  however,  with  the 
poetry,  philosophy  and  theology, ,  the  sym-  object  of  his  passion,  and  his  courage  and 
bors  of  which  gradually  lost  their  hidden  resolution  saved  him  from  the  daggers  of 
meaning,  but  still  continued  long  in  use  as  assassins.  At  the  same  lime,  the  con- 
forms. 4.  Others  have  considered  the  tempt  with  which  the  family  of  his  wife, 
polytheism  of  the  Greeks  as  the  mere  the  counts  of  Arcoe,  treated  him,  kindled 
forms  under  which  natural  science  had  bis  ambition  to  rise.  He  returned  to 
been  preserved  and  taught  in  previous  court,  where  his  address  acquired  him 
ages.  5.  Some  consider  polytheism  a*  such  high  favor,  that  in  1739  he  was  ap- 
having  i  originated  from  a  corruption  of  pointed  ambassador  to  London.  Here  he 
monotheism  ;  others  regard  it  as  a  deifica-  became  acquainted  with  the  relations  be- 
lion  of  the  powers  of  nature.  Even  the  tween  England  and  Portugal,  and  formed 
Greek  polytheism  is  considered  by  many  the  plan  of  delivering  his  country  from 
■  as  indicating  strongly  the  preexjstence  of  the  tetters  of  the  English  commercial 
monotheism.  (See  Mythology.)  The  two  system.  The  new  minister,  Peter  di 
extremes  of  polytheism  may  be  consider-  Motta,  his  enemy,  recalled  him  in  1745; 
ed  to  be  ituaiism  (q.  v.),  and  pantheism  but  the  queen,  who  was  bis  patroness, 
(q.  v.).  The  former  is  the  belief  in  two  sent  him  to  Vienna  to  act  as  mediator  be- 
orisinal  beings,  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit,  tween  the  pope  and  the  empress  Maria 
It  forms  the  oasis  of  several  Oriental  re-  Theresa,  Carvalho  here  gained  general 
ligions,  and  is  considered  by  many  as  esteem,  and,  bis  first  wife  being  dead,  ob- 
merely  a  misconception  of  the  primitive  tained  the  hand  of  the  youthful  countess 
monotheism.  Pantheism  originates  from  of  Daun.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to 
polytheism.  It  makes  the  world  itself  refute  the  calumnies  which  a  Portuguese 
God,  and  God  the  world,  the  One  and  the'  of  rank  bad  circulated  against  bim  in  Vi- 
Wuole.  (See  Pantheism.)  enna,  and  to  prove  his  claims  to  nobility. 
Pofcixaiu ;  daughter  of  Priam  and  of  The  queen  now  procured  hie  nominatioB 
Hecuba,  whose  fate  is  related  by  the  post-  as  ambassador  to  the  Spanish  court ;  but 
Homeric  epic  poets.  Achilles  loved  her/,  the  king  and  his  minister  bated  him ;  he 
and  advantage  was  token  of  bis  passion  was  recalled,  and  even  the  influence  of 
far  her  to  effect  his  death.  According  to  the  queen  was  insufficient  to  overcome 
some  accounts,  she  returned  his  affection,  the  aversion  of  the  king  (John  V).  It 
and  killed  herself  on  his  tomb.  But  ac-  was  in  vain  that  Pombal  insinuated  him- 
cording  to  the  most  common  story,  she  self  into  the  favor  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  by 
was  sacrificed  to  bis  Manes,  either  in  his  entire  devotion  to  the  order,  imposed 
Thrace  or  at  his  tomb.  upon  theni  to  such  a  degree  as  to  obtain 
PfMBAn,  Sebastian  Joseph  Carvalho,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  or- 
count  of  Oeyras,  more  known  as  marquis  ganization,  of  which  he  afterwards  made 
of  Pombal,  a  "  celebrated  Portuguese  use  when  he  was  minister.  The  high 
statesman,  was  bora  in  1699,  at  the  castle  nobility  persecuted  him  with  irreconcilable 
of  Soura,  nfear  Coimbra,  and  died  in  1782.  barred;  but  Carvalho  concealed  his  desire 
His  father  was  a  captain  of  the  poorer  of  revenge,  and  passed  for  the  most  amia- 
claas  of  the  nobility ;  but  his  mother,  a  ble,  modest  and  pious  courtier  in  the  ser- 
Mendoza,  and  his  uncle,  a  respectable  vice  of  the  queen.  John  V  died  in  1750, 
ecclesiastic,  opened  to  the  young  Can  alho,  and,  through  the  influence  of  the  queen 
who,  after  having  studied  law  at  Coim-  dowager,  Carvalho  finally  obtained  from 
bra,  entered  the  army,  the  prospect  of  his  successor,  Joseph  I,  the  long  coveted 
promotion.  Nature  had  given  him  all  the  post  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 
qualities  which  indicate  a  person  destined  The  confessor  of  the  king,  Moreira,  a 
for  rule;  stall  and  strong  frame,  a  vig-  Jesuit,  was  his  friend;  and  Caryallio 
orous  constitution,  a  daring  eye,  a  fiery  courted  the  order  with  sucb  zeal  that  he 
temperament,  strong  passions,  a  penetrat-  was  called  the  great  Jesuit.  He  soon 
iruj  judgment,  and  the  most  captivating  rendered  the  feeble  and  sensual  king  (par- 
address.  In  every  thing  which  he  under-  ticularlv  after  the  death  of  the  queen  inolh- 
look,  he  led  the  way.  Having  been  ban-  er,  1754)  entirely  subject  to  his  influence, 
isbed  from  Lisbon  on  occouut  of  some  Joseph  I,  from  fear  of  his  brother  doin 
youthful  imprudences,  the  offspring  of  Pedro,  to  whom  Cervalho's  enemies  ai- 
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tached  themselves,  fell  in  with  the  idom    the  most  comprehensive  laws  against  nea- 
dating  projects  of  his  minuter ;  and  the    bod,  which  made  the   will  of  the  kiug 


nient  of  his  four  favorite  objects; — the  leges.  I 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits;  the  humiliation  of  Europe,  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits 
of  the  high  nobility;  the  'restoration  of  (who  endeavored  to  persuade  the  public 
the  prosperity  of  Portugal,  and  the  abao-  that  he  was  Antichrist),  in  their  govcra- 
iute  command  of  the  state,  in  the  name  of  ment  in  Paraguay.  In  his  txpoti  of  this 
the  monarch.  The  kingdom  was  reduced  matter,  there  are,  certainly,  many  exag- 
to  the  lowest  condition.  England,  the  gerations;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  high  nobility,  monopolized  fathers  ruled  these  provinces:  much  better 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  which  was  than  the  government  of  Spain  or  Portugal 
without  an  army  or  a  fleet,  without  com-  would  have  done.  Carvalbo  finally  de- 
inerce  or  agriculture.  The  minister  acted  termioed  to  remove  the  Jesuits  entirely 
on  the  principles  of  the  mercantile  system,  from  the  person  of  die  king.  They  were 
end  although  obliged  to  abandon  many  of  deprived  of  the  place  of  confessors,  and 
his  designs,  succeeded  in  some  of  them,  were  ordered  (September  16, 1757)  to  ro- 
It  required  oman  of  his  character  to  with-  tire  to'  their  college*.  Several  Portuguese 
stand  the  attacks  to  which  be  was  ex-  grandees,  who  had  joined  in  intrigues 
posed,  from  the  inquisition,  to  which  he  against  the  minister,  were  banished  from 
prohibited  its  auto*  da  Ji ;  from  the  Jesu-  Lisbon,  Pombal  now  pushed  bis  mess* 
its,  whom  he  expelled  from  their  missions  urea  with  vigor;  as  his  attempts  to  en- 
in  Paraguay;  from  the  high  nobility,  courage  agriculture  had  been  urjsueccsB- 
whom  he  deprived  of  their  princely  pos-  Ail,  he  proceeded  to  extirpate  the  vine, 
sessions  in  the  colonies;  and  from  the iprel-  and  was,  finally,  completely  victorious, 
acy,  whose  powers  be  abridged.  Then  A  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king, 
came-the  earthquake  of  Nov.  1, 1755,  which  who  was  wounded  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
buried  30,000  human  beings,  and  destroyed  tember  3d,  1758,  by  assassins,  whose  blows 
property  to  the  value  of  400,000,000  dol-  he  escaped  only  through  the  fidelity  of 
Ian.  Carvalbo  left  the  care  of  his  own  bSs  attendant,  or  the  fright  of  bis  mules, 
family  and  property,  and  appeared  in  the  delivered  the  minister's  mortal  enemies 
midst  of  the  general  despair,  as  n  savior,  into  his  hands.  Three  months  after  the 
displaying  a  vigor  and  resolution,  which,  attempt,  Pombal,  on  the  night  of  the  cele- 
alone,  ought  to  have  conciliated  his  ene-  oration  of  his  daughter's  marriage,  at 
mies.  He  was  to  be  aeen  for  a  whole  which  the  principal  nobility  were  present, 
week  after  this  calamity,  uninterruptedly  arrested  the  marquis  of  Tavora  and  hie 
employed  in  every  place  where  aid  was  family,  the  Jesuit  Malagrida,  and,  the 
needed,  in  contriving  means  of  relief,  and  next  day,  the  duke  of  Aveiro  and  others, 
restoring  order ;  and,  under  the  most  dis-  The  minister  and  a  member  of  the  su- 
sMrouB  circumstances  and  greatest  dim-  prune  judicial  tribunal  conducted  the 
cullies,  displayed  the  most  active  benevo-  examination,  and,  after  a  hasty  trial,  a 
lance  and  most  extraordinary  energy,  dreadful  sentence  was  passed,  andsexe- 
The  king  looked  upon  him  as  a  favorite  cuied  before  the  castle  of  Belem  (January 
of  Heaven,  and  submitted  implicitly  to  his  13th,  1750).  The  duke  of  Aveiro  and 
direction.  Carvolho  waa  now  created  the  marquis  of  Tavora  were  broken  on 
count  of  Oeyras,and,  in  1756,  first  minis-  the  wheel,  ss  the  principals  "of  the  con- 
ter.  He  then  removed  every  one  who  spimcy ;  the  sons  and  the  son-in-law,  with 
ventured  to  obstruct  his  plans.  It  waa  the  servants  of  the  former,  were  strangled, 
necessary  to  proceed  with  the  most  un-  as  accomplices;  the  wife  of  the  marquis 
yielding  rigor,  since  the  profligate  nobility  was  beheaded,  and  a  servant  of  the  duke 
perpetrated  sssssei nations  without  hesita-  burnt,  as  were  also  the  dead  bodice  of  the 
tion,  and  plundered  the  people  without  others.  The  Jesuits  were  suspected  of 
mercy.  But,  with  the  pride  of  the  great,  being  the  authors  of  the  plot ;  but  the  mar- 
whom  he  humbled,  and  the  avarice,  which  quis  of  Tavora,  who  had  thrown  out  soma 
his  commercial  regulations  exasperated,  accusations  against  them,  hod  retracted 
waa  now  connected  the  discontent  of  the  them  in  writing.  Still  the  minister  de- 
country  people,  excited  by  his  establish-  nounced  them  to  the  pope,  as  the  cootri- 
ment  of  monopolies,  which,  however,  was  vers  of  the  scheme,  and  not  being  able  to 
done  only  to  counteract  the  actual  mo-  procure  immediately  a  bull,  permitting 
Ropoly  of  the  English.  The  discontented  the  secular  tribunals  to  proceed  against 
vine-ilressers  committed  excesses  in  Opor-  them,  he  caused  eonie  of  them  to  be  exe- 
lo;   but  Pombal  suppressed  the  riots  by  cuted   in   prison.      Malagrida,  who    bad 
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if  Ibe  king,  was    fourth  year  of  his  an.    Hie  hiatorv  1 
b  by  the  inquisi-    been  misrepresented liy  bis  Italian  bit 


tion,  end  burnt  in  1761.  Pombal  bad  al-  repher,' an  ex-Jesuit,  and  in  tbeAneedote* 
ready  banished  the  whole  order  from  die  du  Minutin  de  Pombal  (Warsaw,  1784). 
kingdom,  as  rebels  and  enemies  of  the  See  L'AdrmnittnitiondaManpdt '  dc  Ptsm- 
kiug,  by  a  royal  decree,  of  September  3d,  bai  (Amsterdam,  1788,  4  vols.). 
1759,  and,  as  they  did  not  comply  with  Pomgrahate  j  punka  granatum).  In 
tbe  mandate,  caused  tbem  to  be  seised  by  its  wild  state,  this  is  a  dense  spiny  shrub, 
suldiere,  and  transported,  to  the  number  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  but,  when  cultivated 
of  1854,  to  the  Stales  of  tbe  Church.  Tbese  with  care,  and  in  a  favorable  climate,  it 
proceedings  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  die-  attains  double  these  dimensions.  It  is 
pute  with  the  pope;  in  1760,  Pombal  supposed  to  hare  originated  in  the  north 
transported  the  papal  nuncio  beyond  tbe  of  Africa,  and  thence  to  bare  been  intro- 
fronuers,  and  was  on  the  point  of  dissolv-  duced  into  Italy.  By  the  Romans  it  was 
ingall  connexion  with  Rome,  when  Clem-  called  irjifum  Pumeutn,  or  Carthaginian 
eat  XIII  died,  and  Clement  XIV,  bis  apple,  and  tbe  country  adjacent  to  Car- 
successor,  abolished  the  order  in  1773.  thage  was  thee  celebrated  for  its  produe- 
Portugal  was  soon  after  involved  in  a  tion.  The  loaves  are  opposite,  lanceolate, 
abort  war  with  Spain,  and,  at  a  subsequent  entire  and  smooth;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
period,  in  a  second  war,  on  account  of  the  brilliant  red,  large,  and  almost  sessile ;  Ilia 
minister's  haughty  conduct  towards  that  fruit,  when  cultivated,  attains  the  size  of  a 
government.  The  Portuguese  army  re-  large  apple,  and  has  a  thick  coriaceous 
carved  an  entirely  new  organization,  and  rind,  crowned  at  the  summit  with  the 
tbe  fortifications  on  the  frontiers  were 'put  teeth  of  the  persistent  calyx.  It  is  filled 
in  a  better  condition.  Pombal  was  no  with  a  multitude  of  small  red  seeds,  and 
less  active  in  his  effort*  to  improve  the  the  pulp  is  more  or  lens  acid,  and  slightly 
country  in  every  relation,  and  paid  par-  astringent.  The  pomegranate  ia  now  nat- 
ticular  attention  to  the  schools;  he  also  uralized  as  well  aa  extensively  cultivated 
rendered  the  censorship  less  strict,  and,  by  throughout  a  greet  part  of  tbe  south  of 
a  law  of  1773,  established  the  toleration  Europe,  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit;  and, 
of  converts  to  Christianity,  who  had  be-  even  in  those  climates  where  this  does  not 
fore  been  treated  as  secret  Jews,  and  de-  attain  perfection,  the  beauty  of  tbe  flowers 
nied  many  civil  privileges.  Projects  of  renders  it  a  favorite  ornamental  shrub, 
ambition  and  of  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  Numerous  remarkable  varieties  have  been 
who  repeatedly  attempted  his  life,  and  his  produced,  differing  in  the  beauty  of  their 
plan  of  placing  on  tbe  throne  the  prince  flowers,  and  in  the  taste  and  quality  of  the 
of  Beira,  the  grandson  of  the  queen,  oc-  fruit.  The  pomegranate,  in  warm  cli- 
cupied  the  rest  of  his  public  life.  Jo-  motes,  sometimes  attains  an  enormous 
■eph  I,  whose  daughter  was  tbe  bitter  size.  A  cooling  and  agreeable  beverage 
enemy  of  Pombal,  died  February  24, 1777,  is  made  of  the  juice  mixed  with  water 
and  tbe  minister  was  dismissed.  The  and  sugar  or  honey.  Another  species 
stale  prisoners,  whom  he  had  incarcerated,  (P.  nana)  inhabits  the  West  Indies  and 
9600  in  number,  were  released,  and  oil  Guiana,  where  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
his  regulations  were  abolished,  so  that  hedge  plant.  Tbe  flowers  and  fruit  are 
Portugal  sunk  bock  into  its  former  state  very  small.  These  two  plants,  by  them- 
of  imbecility.  Pombal  transferred  to  the  selves,  constitute  a  distinct  natural  family. 
young  queen  a  treasure  of  78,000,000  Pomesania  (in  German,  Pommtrn);  a 
crusados,  and  a  well  organized  state,  duchy  belonging  to  Prussia,  having  Meck- 
But  the  hate  of  his  enemies  waa  more  lenburg  on  the  west,  Brandenburg  on  the 
powerful  than  his  services.  Tbe  Portia-  south,  West  Prussia  on  the  east,  and  the 
gueae  nobility  left  no  means  untried  to  Baltic  on  the  north.  It  is  divided  by  the 
bring  him  to  the  scaffold.  The  queen  Oder  into  Anterior  or  Hither  Pomeronia 
caused  an  examination  to  be  made  into  (Forpommera\  and  Hinder  or  Farther 
the  trial  of  the  assassins  of  the  king,  and  Pomeronia  [tSnUrvommtm).  It  contain- 
Pombal  saved  himself  only  by  exhibiting  ed,  in  1828,  a  population  of  877,555,  priu- 
tbe  original  proofs  of  the  conspiracy,  anally  Protestants,  on  12,000 square  miles. 
which  bad  not  been  mode  public  The  It  is  a  low  and  almost  level  country.  The 
hated  and  persecuted  Pombal  retained  Oder  (q.  v.)  ia  tbe  principal  river.  The 
his  titles  and  his  estates,  and,  retiring  into  soil  is  in  general  sandy  and  indifferent, 
tbe  village  of  Pombal,  occupied  himself  The  mineral  productions  are  unimportant, 
in  reading  and  in  works  of  charity.  He  and  the  manufactures  inconsiderable.  Tbe 
died  there,   May  8,  1782,  in  the  eighty-  commerce,  of  which  Stettin  (q.  v.)  is  the 
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centra,  i*  of  more   consequence.      The  somewhat  wild,  seems  to  bate  been  railed 

principal  productions  are  com,  flax,  hemp,  by  her  often  seeing  the  king  at  the  chase 

tobacco  and  wood :  beside*  these  articles,  in  the  forest  of  Sennit-     Tournebero,  her 

cattle,   butter,  wool,  &c,  are  exported,  mother's  lover,  had  a  country  seat  in  the 

Pomerania  is  divided  into  three  govern-  vicinity.   Mad.  d'6tioles  made  her  appear- 

meats,    Stettin,    Koslin    and    Stralsund.  ance  in  a  sort  of  a  calash,  and  attracted 

The  duchy  was  claimed  by  the  house  of  the  notice  of  the  king,  who  frequently  sent 

Brandenburg  in  1637,  on  the  extinction  of  her  game.     She  was  finally  presented  to 

its  ducal  house,  but  it  was  occupied  by  the  king,  whose  favor  she  soon  entirely 

Sweden  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  engrossed.     In    1745,  she   appeared  at 

Farther  Pomerania  was  retained  by  that  court  under  the  title  of  marchioness  of 

power  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia.     Prus-  Pompadour.    Here  she  enjoyed  the  high- 

flia  acquired  a  large  part  of  Farther  Pom-  est  consideration,  but  did  not  at  first  inter- 

erania  by  the  peace  of  Stockholm  (1720),  fere  in  political  affairs,  satisfied  with  ap- 

and,  in  1815,  obtained  the  remainder  from  peering  as  the  patroness  of  learning  and 

Denmark  (to  whom  it  had  been  ceded  by  the  arts.-    She  collected  books,  pictures 

Sweden)  id  exchange  for  Lunenburg,  and  and  curiosities,  nnd  encouraged  the  insti- 

a  sum  of  money.     Since  1823,  Pornera-  tution  of  the  military  school,   of  which 

nia  has  provincial  estates,  and  the  present  Paris  du  Verney  was  the  founder.     But, 

king  of  Prussia   has  abolished  shivery,  when  her  charms  began  to  fade,  and  she 

The  Pomeranians  are  partly  Germans  and  could  only  maintain  her  influence  with 

partly  Coesubians,  or  descendants  of  the  the  king  by  furnishing  him  other  objects 

old  Vandals,  with  a  peculiar  dialect.   (See  for,  the  gratification  of  his  passions,  she 

Pnasia.)  turned  her  attention  to  state  affairs.     She 

Pomfret,  John,  an  English  poet,  was  filled  the  moat  important  offices  with  her 
born  in  Bedfordshire  in  1667,  studied  at  favorites,  and  contributed  to  produce 
Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  and  took  or-  those  evils  which  afterwards  pressed  so 
ders.  He  died  in  1703.  Hie  Choice  has  heavily  on  France.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  fiighly  popular.  His  poems  were  been  principally  owing  to  her  that  France 
published  in  ltHJO,  and  some  additional  became  involved  in  the  war  against  Fred- 
pieces  appeared  after  his  death.  eric  II.     The  empress  Maria  Theresa  had 

Pomoloot  ;  a  word   much  in  use   in  propitiated  her  'favor  by  writing  to   her 

France  and  Germany  for  that  branch  of  with  her  own  hand.     The  burdens  and 

gardening  which  embraces  the  cultivation  sufferings  which  this  war  brought  upon 

of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  &c  [pomaeta,  dru-  France  must  be  laid  at  her  door,  since 

pactft,  baeafirrt),  and,  of  course,  the  culti-  she  removed  Bernis,  who  was  in  favor  of 

vation  of  the  fruits  themselves.    There  peace,  and  supplied  his  place  by  Choiseul, 

exist  many  pomological  societies,  much  effected  the  recall  of  marshal  d'Estrfces  at 

the  same  as  the  English  and  American  the  moment  of  triumph,  and   promoted 

horticultural  societies,  though  the  former,  incapable  generals  to  the  command.     She 

as  the  name  implies,  direct  their  attention  died   in    1764,  at  the   age   of  forty-four 

chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  fhiits.  yearn,   little   regretted   by   the  king  (see 

nation.     The  memoirs  and  lettc 

...  ..._ _   ....  aiiueared  under  her  name  ore  n< 

de  Chatcauroux.     She  was  bom  in  1720, 


Pompidou  k,  Jeanne  Antoinette  Pnisson,  Louis  XV\  and  hated  and  reviled  by  the 
marchioness  de;  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV,  notion.  The  memoirs  and  letters  which 
n  whose  affections  she  succeeded  Mnd. 


and  was  the  daughter  of  a  kept  mistress    billon.    (See  the  Mtmairts  of  Mad.  Cam- 
by  a  farmer  of  Fe  tie -sous- Jouare,  who    pan,  and  those  of  Du  HaussetJ 
had    made    a    tolerable    fortune    in  the         Pompeii;  an  ancient  city  of  Campania, 


_  n  tmde,and  was  accused  of  some  frauds,  formerly    celebrated    fur    its    commerce, 

In  1741,  she  was  married  to  a  novs-fermier  which  was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earth- 

d'fctiolcs.  She  was  well  educated,  sensible,  quake,  A.  D.  63,  and,  together  with  Hercu- 

amiable,  rich  in  graces  and  accomplish-  huieum,  was  buried  by  a  stream  of  lava, 

menu,  end  gifted  by  nature  with  a  good  or  rather  by  a  shower  of  ashes,  A.  1).  79, 

heart  and  a  good  understanding.   M  know  and  first  discovered  in  1748.     It  lies  about 

her  well,"  said  Voltaire :™  I  was  the  OOnfi-  twelve    miles    south-east    from    Naples, 

dentof  her  love.     She  declared  to  me  that  Pompeii  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 

she  bad  always  bad  a  secret  presentiment  the  Opici,  and,  at  a  later  period,  was  in 

that  she  should  be  loved  by  the  king,  and  tbe  possession  of  the  Sammies,  who,  hav- 

that,without  well  knowing  why,  she  had  felt  ing  revolted,  were  replaced   by   Roman 

a  violent  inclination  in  his  favor."     The  colonists.     Although  a  leas  considerable 

notion,  which,  in  her  circumstances,  was  city  than  Herculanoum,  it  contained  many 
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fine  works  of  ait,  a  large   theatre,  and  secured  his  father's  life,  by  stationing  a. 

many  handsome  buildings.     (For  an  sc-  guard   round  the    pnetorium.     Soon  af- 

tount  of  the  excavations,  see  //emilane-  ter  a mutiny  broke  out  in  the  army,  and 

mn.)     The  excavations  are  Mill  continued,  the  soldiers  had  formed  (he  resolution  to 

The  bed  of  ashes  Was  about  eighteen  feet  desert  their  obnoxious  commander;  but 

in  depth.    Although  two  thirds  ore  still  Pompey,  then  a  youth  of  nineteen  years 


covered,  it  is  estimated  that  the  town  was  of  nge,  presented" himself  among  the'riot- 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  by  era,  and,  after  trying  remonstrances  and 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  breadth.     The  walls    prayers  without  effect,  threw  himself  be- 


ere  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  tore  the  gate  of  the  camp,  and  declared 
and  twelve  thick,  and  contained  several  that  they  should  go  out  only  over  his 
main  gates,  of  which  six  have  beeu  un-  body.  This  firmness  had  the  desired  ef- 
covered.  Twenty  streets,  fifteen  feet  feet  By  bis  gracious  words  and  manner, 
wide,  pared  with  lava,  and  having  foot-  he  reconciled  the  soldiers  to  his  father, 
ways  of  .three  feet  broad,  have  also  been  who  soon  after  perished  by  lightning. 
excavated.  The  houses  are  joined  to-  The  party  of  Marius  and  Cinna  gained 
gether,  and  are  generally  only  two  stories,  the  ascendency,  and  deluged  Rome  with 
with  terraces  fur  roofs.  The  fronts  ore  blood.  Pompey,  who  bad  retired  to  the 
often  shops,  with  inscriptions,  frescoesand  neighborhood  nf  Picenum,  where  bis  es- 
ornamenta  of  every  kind.  The  principal  tales  lay,  raised  a  body  of  troops  on  his 
rooms  are  in  the  rear:  in  the  centre  is  a  own  account,  on  the  approach  'of  Sylla, 
court,  which  often  contains  a  marble  and  compelled  the  neighboring  cities  to 
fountain.  In  some  of  the  houses  the  declare  themselves  for  this  general.  His 
rooms  have  been  found  very  richly  orna-  popularity  enabled  him  to  raise  three 
mealed.  A  forum,  surrounded  with  hand-  legions,  with  which  he  joined  Sylla  in 
some  buildings,  two  theatres,  an  arena,  Campania.  Three  leaden  of  the  opposite 
temples,  baths,  fountains,  statues,  urns,  party  bad  attempted  to  obstruct  bis  march, 
utensils  of  all  sorts,  &c,  have  been  dts-  nut  he  defeated  them  successively,  and 
covered.  Host  of  the  objects  of  curiosity  was  received  by  Sylla  with  the  highest 
have  been  deposited  in  the  museums  of  marks  of  esteem,  and  saluted  by  bim  as 
Naples  and  Portici:  among  them  are  a  impcrator,  although  he  had  not  yet  attain- 
great  number  of  manuscripts.  It  is  prob-  ed  the  senatorial  age,  being  but  twenty- 
able  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  escaped,  three  years  old.  A  series  of  sanguinary 
as  few  skeletons  have  been  found.— For  engagements  ensued,  by  which  the  Marian 
further  information,  see  Gell  and  Gaudy's  faction  was  annihilated  in  Italy,  and  Sylla 
m  (London,  1817 — 19),  and  the  became  the  absolute  master  of  Rome.  To 
a,  conducted  by  the  former,  Am-  bind  Pompey  more  closely  to  his  interests, 
ptiaaa  (port  x,  London,  1831) ;  Wilkina'a  Sylla  persuaded  bim  to  divorce  his  wife 
Viae*  of  Panptii;  Cooke's  Iklintationt  Anustio,and  to  iiiarry  his  own  step-daugb- 
(London,  1827,  3  vols,  folio,  90  plates) ;  ter  jEmilia.  It  was  fortunate  for  Pom- 
tbe  account  of  P.  in  the  Lib.  of  Entertain,  pey's  fame  that  be  was  employed,  while 
Knowl. ;  Bibent's  Plan  of  Pompeii  (Paris,  Sylla  was  perpetrating  his  atrocities  in  the 
1826),  showing  the  progress  of  tbeexcava-  capital,  in  Sicily  against  the  Marian  gen- 


tkms  from  1763  to  1835  j  and  Horn's  fVtm-    end  Perpenna.     He  drove  Perpenna  ft 
{aitngen  dunk  Pamxji  (Vienna,  1825).        the  island,  and  won  the  affection  of  ..  . 
Pompki  (Cneus  PompeiuB),  sumamed    Sicilians  by  his  clemency.    The  Marion 


aerururen  dunk  Pommi  (Vienna,  1825).        the  island,  and  won  the  affection  of  the 

Pntfm  (Cneus  Pompeius),  sumamed    Sicilians  by  his  clemency.    The  " 
the  Great  (Afognui),  born  B.  C.  107,  was    nam  had,  meanwhile,  collected  ii 


the  son  of  Cneus  Pompeius  Strata,  on  in  Africa,  under  Domitlua  Ahenobarbua, 

able  general,  but  hated  for  bis  severity  and  and  received  aid  from  the  king  of  Numid- 

avarice.    The  young  Pompey  hod  receiv-  in.     Sylla  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate, 

ed  from  nature  a  pleasing  person,  and  a  intrusting  the  command  in  that  province 

graceful  dignity,  and  early  displayed  tal-  to  Pompey.    Making  a  sudden  attack  o~ 


ents  which  promised  him  equal  success  in  Domilius,  at  the  head  of  five  legions,  be 
the  field  and  the  forum.  He  first  serv-  dispersed  the  greater  part  of  his  force*, 
ed  under  his  father,  who  commanded  an    stormed  his  camp,  killed  Doinitius,  took 


rmy  against  Cinna,  in  the  neighborhood  *the  Numidian  king  captive,  and  gave  bis 

of  Rome  during  the  Marian  war.    Here  dominions  to  one  of  his  own  partisans, 

he  narrowly  escaped   being  assassinated  This  rapid  and  decisive  success,  which 

by  bis  comrade  TerentiuB,  who  had  been  occupied  only  fourteen  days,  excited  the 

bind  by  Cinna  to  murder  father  and  son.  jealousy  of  Sylla,  who  commanded  him  to 

Having  received  information  of  the  plot,  dismiss  his  forces  and  return  to  Rome. 

he  abandoned  his  tent  in  the  evening,  and  But  the  soldiers,  who  saw  their  hopes  of 

• 


plunder  disappointed,  broke  out  into  a  wm  alive,  the  v 

mutiny,  and  were  reduced  to  obedience  little  success.     But  Sertorhii  having  been 

'   only  by  Pompey 's  threat  to  kill  himself,  if  murdered  by  hi*  own  officer*,  and  sue- 

they  persisted  in  their  designs.    On   his  ceeded   in  die  command   by   Pernenns, 

return,   Pompey  was  received   by   Sylla  Pompey  soon  brought  the  struggle  to  an 

with  every  mark  of  favor.     According  10  end.     On  his  return  to  Italy,  tie  servile 

i  PJuiarch,  it  was  from  Sylla,  but,  according  war  was  raging:    Crassus  bad   already 

to  livy,  from  his  flatterers,  that  Pompevre-  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Spartacus, 

ceived  the  surname  of  Magnus,  which  he  the  leader  of  the  rebels,  and  nothing  was 

thenceforward   continued   to  bear.    The  left  for  Pompey  but  to  complete  the  d«- 

jealousy  of  the  dictator  watt,  however,  re-  struction  of  the  remnants  of  the  servile 

vived,  when  the  former  demanded  a  tri-  forces ;  yet  he  assumed  the  Vncrit  of  this 

umph.     Sylla  declared   to  him  that  he  triumph,  end  displayed  so  little  modem- 

should  oppose  this  claim  with  all  his  pow-  tion  in  his  success,  that  he  was  suspected 

er;  but  Pompey  did  not  hesitate  to  reply,  of  wishing  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Sylla. 

that  the  people  were  more  ready  to  wor-  He  triumphed  a  second  time,  and  was 

ship  the  rising  than  the  setting  sun,  and  chosen  consul  B.  O.  70,  although  he  had 

Sylla  yielded.    Pompey  therefore  obtain-  yet  held  none  of  those  civil  offices  through 

ed  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  although  he  which   it  was  customary  I*  pass  to  lie 

was  the  first  Roman  who  had  been  admit-  consulship.    His  colleague  was  Crowie, 

led  to  it  without  possessing  a  higher  dig-  sod  both  of  them  courted  the  people— 

ni  ty  than  that  of  knighthood,  and  was  not  Crassus  by  his  profuse  largesses,  and  Poin- 


i  soon  after  abdicated    the  and  other  popular  institutions.      In  the 

hip,  and,  at  the  consular  election,  course  of  the  year,  when  the  censors  were, 

bad  the  mortification  to  feel  hie  rival's  as-  according  to  custom,  engaged  in  granting 

cendency.    He  revenged  himself  by  pass-  release  from  service  to  such  kuiglita  as 

ing  him  over  in  his  will ;  but  Pompey  was  had  served  the  time  required,  Pompey  ap- 

magnenimous  enough  to  respect  die  dead,  peered  before  them,  in  his  consular  robes, 

ana  used  bis  influence-to  have  his  body  and  leading  bis  horse  by  bis  bridle.    The 

buried  at  the  public  expense,  with  tbe  censor  asked  him — "Pompey  the  Great, 

greatest  pomp.    New  troubles  soon  broke  hove  you  served  the  time  required  by 

out,  occasioned  principally  by  the  ambi-  law?"  "Yes,"  answered  he,  "and  all  un- 

lions  projects  of  the  consul  Lepidus,  who  der   my  own   command."     Tliis  answer 

aimed  at  supreme  power.     Lepidus  left  was  received  with  a  general  shout  of  ap- 

Kome,  and  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  phuise :  the  censors  rose  from  their  seats, 

an  army,  but  was  defeated  by  the  united  and  accompanied  him,  amidst  the  accla- 

ibrces  of  the  consul  Catulus  and  Pompey.  mations  of  the   multitude,  to  bis  house. 

The  latter  was  then  commanded  to  march  Two  years  after  the  expiration  of  Ms  coil- 

agniust  M.  Junius  Brutus  (rather  of  the  sulship,  the   pirates,   encouraged- by  the 

celebrated  M.  Brutus),  who  commanded  a  Mithndatic  war,  had  become  so  powerful 

body  of  troops  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  the  in  the  Mediterranean  that  they  cacried  on  . 

interest  of  Lepidus.     1'uinpcy  compelled  a  regular  warfare  along  a  great  extent  of 

him  to  surrender,  and  put  him  to  death,  coas^andweremaetersoffOOOgalleysanu 

notwithstanding  that  he    had    promised  400  towns.     The  tribune  Gabimus,  a  man 

hitn  a  safe  conduct    A  period  of  quiet  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Pompey,  pro- 

now  followed,  and  Catulus  endeavored  to  posed  that  an  individual  (whose  name  he 

oblige    Pompey  to   dismiss   his   troops,  dkl  not  mention)  should  be  invested  with 

This  the  latter  evaded,  under  various  pre-  extraordinary  powers  by-  sen  end  land  for 

tences,  until  the  progress  of  Sertorius,  for-  three  years,  to  put  an  end  to  tbe  outrage* 

marly  a  general  in  the  service  of  Marius,  of  the  pirates.     Several  friends  of  the  eoo- 

in  Spain,  induced  the  senate  to  sent!  Pom-  stitution  spoke  with  warmth  against  the 

pey,  now  thirty  years  of  age,  to  the  sup-  proposition  ;  but  it  was  carried  ay  a  J*-r£c 

port  of  Metellus,  who  was  unequal  to  cope  majority,  and  the  power  was  conferred  o» 

with  so  able  an  adversary.    He  was  in-  Pompey,  with  die  title  of  proconsul.    1" 

vested  with  proconsular  power.    The  two*  four  months  he  cleared  the  sea  of  the 

commanders,  who  acted  independently  of  ships  of  the  pirates,  got  possession  of  llw 

each  other,  though  with  a  mutual  good  fortresses   and   towns,  set  free  a  great 

understanding,  were  both  defeated  through  number  of  prisoners,  and   took   captive 

the  superior  activity  and  skill  of  Sertorius.  20,000  pirates,  to  whom,  no  less  prudently 

Pompey  lost  two  battles,  and  was  person-  than  humanely,  he   assigned   the  in*"™ 

ally  m  danger;  and,  as  long  as  Sertorius  towns  of  Ciucia  and  other  province* 
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which  had  been  abandoned  by  their  in-  the  dignity  of  high-priest.  In  the  mean 
habitants,  and  thus  deprived  them  of  any  time,  Hithridates,  reduced  to  despair,  bad 
opportunity  of  returning  to  their  former  poisoned  himself,  and  thus  ended  the  war. 
course.  Meanwhile,  the  war  against  After  Pompey  hod  Nettled  the  attains  of 
Mithridates  bad  been  carried  on  with  vn-  Asia,  he  visited  Greece,  where  he  beard 
rioua  fortune,  and,  although  Lucullus  had  the  orators  and  poets,  and  displayed  bis 
pushed  the  enemy  hard,  yet  the  latter  still  respect  for  philosophy  by  making  a  valu- 
found  new  means  to  continue  the  contest  able  gift  to  the  city  of  Athena,  lie  then 
The  tribune  Manilius  then  proposed  that  returned  to  Italy,  dismissed  his  array,  to 
Pompey  should  be  placed  over  Lucullus  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  citizens, 
intheconductofthe  wsragaiustMithrida-  an  soon  as  lie  landed  at  Brundusium  (B. 
lea  anil  Tlgranes,  and  likewise  over  all  die  C.  6i ),  ami  entered  Rome  as  a  private  man. 
other  Roman  generals  in  the  Asiatic  prov-  The  whole  city  came  out  to  meet  him, 
inces,  and  that  all  the  armies  in  that  quar-  and  received  him  with  acclamation.  His 
ter  should  be.  under  his  control,  at  the  claim  of  a  triumph  was  admitted  without 
same  time  that  he,  retained  the  supreme  opposition  ;  and  never  had  Rome  yet  wit- 
command  by  sea.  This  was  a  greater  ac-  neeaed  such  a  splendid  display  as  on  the 
cumulation  of  power  than  had  ever  been  two  days  of  his  triumphal  procession, 
intrusted,  to  any  Roman  citizen,  and  sev-  Captive  kings  and  nobles  walked  before 
era!  distinguished  men  were  resolved  to  bis  chariot,  and  the  spoils  which  were 
oppose  a  proposition  so  dangerous  to  free-  poured  into  the  public  treasury  amounted 
rlom  with  their  whole  influence  :  but  to  an  enormous  sum.  After  the  triumph) 
so  hjgh  in  the  popular  Pompey  allowed  all  the  captives  to  return 
the  day  appointed  lor  the  to  their  country  except  Tigranesand  Aria- 
consideration  of  the  proposition,  only  -tobulus.  His  plan  now  was,  under  the  ap- 
Hortensiua  and  Cafulus  had  the  dour-  neoronce  of  a  pri  vote  iiulivkhHd,  to  maintain 
age  to  speak  against  it,  while  Cicero,  the  first  place  in  the  slate;  but  be  found 
who  hoped  to  obtain  the  consulship  obstacles  on  several  aides.  Lucullus  and 
through  .the  support  of  the  Pompeian  Crsasus  were  superior  to  him  in  wealth  ; 
party,  auVocsled.il  with  all  bis  eloquence,  the  zealous  republicans  looked  upon  him 
and  Omar,  to  whom  such  deviations  from  with  suspicion;  Ce?sar  was  laying  the 
tbe  constitution  were  acceptable,  used  all  foundations  of  bis  future  greatness.  Pom- 
bis  influence  in  favor  of  it  Cicero's  ora-  pey  was  therefore  driven  to  artifices  of  all 
tion  pro  lege  Mamlia  contains  a  sketch  of  sorts,  and  attached  the  profligate  Clodius 
Pompey's  public  life,  with  the  most  splen-  to  his  interest.  Caesar,  on  his  return  from 
did  eulogy  that,  perhaps,  was  ever  made  on  Spain,  aspiced  to  the  consulship.  To  ef- 
any  individual.  The  law  was  adopted  by  feet  bis  purpose,  be  reconciled  Pompey 
all  the  tribes,  and  Pompey,  with  assumed  and  Crassus  with  each  other,  and  united 
reluctance,  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  bis  with  them  in  forming  the  coalition  which 
fellow- citizens.  He  arrived  in  Asia  B.  C.  is  known  under  the  name  of  tbejlrsf  tri- 
67,  received  tbe  command  from  Lucullus,  vmetratc  He  was  chosen  consul  (B.  C. 
who  was  the1  leas  able  to  conceal  bis  elm  591'and,  by  tbe  marriage  of  his  daughter- 
grin  as  Pompey  industriously  abolished  all  Julia  with  Pompey,  seemed  to  bave  se- 
Bis  reg illations.  (See  Milhridatea.)  The  cured  his  union  with  that  generaL  From 
king  was  driven  from  bis  strong  holds,  de-  this  time  Pompey  countenanced  measures 
tested,  with  the  loss  of  his  camp,  and  com-  which,  as  a  good  citizen,  he  should  have 
petted  to  flee  into  the  country  beyond  the  opposed  as  subversive  of  freedom.  He 
Caspian.  Pompey,  who  had,  at  the  same  allowed  his  own  eulogist,  Cicero,  to  be 
time,  detac bed TTignnes  from  his  alliance  driven  into  banishment  by  the  tribune  Clo- 
Tvith  Mturidstes,  and  placed  bis  kingdom  dius ;  but,  having  afterwards  himself  quor- 
at  the  disposition  of  tbe  Romans,  follow-  relied  with  Clodius,  he  had  tbe  former  re- 
ed Mitnndatee  to  Scythia,  and  waged  war  called.  He  supported  the  illegal  nomina- 
tor two  years  with  the  warlike  inhabitants  tion  of  Cesar  to  a  five  years'  command 
of  that  region.  He  then  returned  to  Poo-  in  Gaul ;  tbe  fatal  consequences  of  this 
tut,  completed  the  conquest  of  that  king-  compliance  afterwards  appeared.  To 
dorri,  and  converted  Syria  into  a  Roman  maintain  their  power,  Pompey  and  Cras- 
province.  At  the  invitation  of  the  two  sus  were  a  second  time  candidates  for  the 
brothers  Aristobulus  and  Hyrcanus,  who  consulship,  which  they  obtained,  though 
chimed  tbe  throne  of  Jwuea,  he  appeared  not  without  violence  (B.  C.  55).  After 
in  that  country  .to  settle  the  dispute.  Af-  the  expiration  of  their  year,  Crassus  went 
ter  a  three  moutlis'  siege,  he  took  Jerum-  to  his  government  in  Asia,  while  Pompey, 
km  by  storm,  and  conferred  oa  Hyrcanus  to  whom  Spaui  was  assigned,  remained  st 
vol.  i.                21 
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Home,  and  exhibited  shows  to  the  people,  tected  a  numerous  army.  Caesar  followed 
Yet  be  did  not  entirely  trust  to  the  popu-  him,  firs!  offering  tertna  of  accommoda- 
lar  favor,  but  maintained  an  army  to  keep  tion,  then  battle.  Pompey  declined  both, 
the  Citizen*  io  awe.  The  fall  of  Craasua  and  encamped  before  Dyrrachium.  Cop- 
in  Parthia  left  but  two  masters  to  the  Ro-  anr  surrounded  him,  but  be  broke  through 
roan  world  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Julia  in  the  enemy  and  escaped,  though  with  a 
childbed,  these  friends  became  rivals,  heavy  loss.  They  finally  met  near  Phar- 
Poiupey,  however,  still  retained  so  much  solus,  in  Macedonia  (B.  C.  48).  Pompey 
good  will  towards  Ctesar,  that  he  sent  him  had  been  forced  by  his  officers  to  engage, 
two  legions  to  supply  his  losses.  As  the  and  showed  himself  unworthy  of  his  time. 
troubles  increased  in  the  capital,  it  was  the  When  he  saw  his  troops  thrown  into  din- 
wtah  of  soma  that  Pompey  should  be  order,  he  retired  to  his  tent  and  remained 
named  dictator;  but  Cato  proposal,  as  a  in  a  state  of  stupefaction  iHI  the  approach 
more  regular  mode  of  proceeding,  to  name  of  the  conquerors  aroused  him  to  attend 
him  sole  consul,  which  was  done  B.  C.  to  his  safety.  He  Red  through  Larisw  to 
52.  As  Cesar's  reputation  as  a  general  the  sea,  and  tailed  to  Lesbos.  Here  he 
and  his  favor  with  the  people  coutin-  found  his  faithful  Cornelia,  with  whom 
■tally  increased,  Pompey  endeavored  to  and  some  friends  he  coasted  along  the 
strengthen  his  influence  by  a  union  with  shores  of  Asia.  At  Cyprus  a  council  wan 
the  principal  families.  With  this  view,  held  in  regard  to  his  future  course.  Pom- 
he  married  Cornelia,  widow  of  the  young  pey  wished  to  go  to  Parthia,  but,  on  the 
Crassus,  and  daughter  of  Hetellus  Scipio,  proposition  of  the  Greek  Tbeophanes,  he 
whom  he  made  bis  colleague  in  the  con-  proceeded  towards  Egypt,  where  he  might 
sulship;  and  he  procured  a  rejection  by  expect  a  favorable  reception  from  the 
the  senate  of  Ceeaar's  request  for  a  cow-  young  Ptolemy,  whose  father  bad  receiv- 
tinuation  of  his  command  in  Gaul.  The  ed  benefits  from  his  hands.  Aa  soon  as 
most  important  offices  were  filled,  by  his  his  approach  to  Egypt  was  known,  the 
influence,  with  the  enemies  of  Caesar,  and  bsae  ministers  of  the  youthful  king  deter- 
he  recalled  the  two  legions  which  he  had  mined  to  possess  themselves  of  bis  per- 
lent  him.  It  was  now  proposed  that  both  son,  and  put  him  to  death.  On  hit  arrival, 
should  lay  down  their  commands  ;  but  a  boat  was  accordingly  tent,  with  Achil- 
PompKy's  adherents  objected  that  Cesar's  las,  the  Egyptian  general,  and  some  Re- 
time had  already  expired,  while  Pompey'a  man  fugitives,  inviting  bim  to  land, 
bad  not  It  was  toon  evident  that  they  Pompey  feared  treachery,  but  it  was  now 
were  suspicious  of  each  other,  and  that  too  late  to  recede.  After  tenderly  taking 
neither  was  inclined  to  return  to  a  private  leave  of  his  wife  and  his  son,  he  stepped 
station.  Lucan,  who  in  hit  sentiments  into  the  boat  A  numerous  multitude  on 
was  a  Pompeian,  says  that  Pompey  could  the  shore  awaited  bis  approach;  but  before 
not  bear  an  equal  nor  Cesser  a  superior,  he  bad  landed,  the  murderers  struck  him 
The  former  had  certainly  tbe  forms  of  tbe  down.  Covering  his  head  with  his  toga, 
law  on  bis  side,  since  tbe  senate  bad  re-  he  expired  without  a  groan.  His  head 
called  CsBsar,  and  confirmed  Pompey  in  was  separated  from  hut  body,  and  the 
bis  command.  In  actaal  strength,  the  trunk  was  left  naked  on  the  shore.  A 
two  rivals  were  very  unequal.  Pompey  faithful  freed  man  and  a  Raman  soldier, 
had  never  been  equal  in  ability  to  Cssear,  who  bad  served  under  Pompey,  collected 
and  was  now  but  the  shadow  of  a  great  some  wood,  and  burned  the  sail  remains 
name.  He  himself  was  not  conscious  of  of  him  who  had  once  been  the  master  of 
this  decline  of  bis  influence ;  and  when  -  Rome.  When  Cseaar  arrived  in  Egypt, 
Cicero,  who  found  him  deaf  to  all  propo-  the  head  of  his  enemy  was  shown  to  bnu  ; 
sals  of  accommodation,  asked  him  how  he  but  he  turned  away  from  the  sight  with 
thought  to  oppose  Ctesar,  he  replied,  "  I  tears,  punished  his  murderers,  caused  the 
have  only  to  stamp  with  my  font,  and  an  head  to  be  solemnly  interred,  arid  over  his 
array  will  arise  out  of  the  ground."  Css-  grave  erected  s  temple  to  Nemesis.  Poin- 
ter had  already  (B.  C.  49)  laid  siege  to  Ra-  pey  was  fifty-nine  years  old  at  the  time  of 
verms,  and  was  declarer!  an  enemy  to  his  his  death  ;  his  name  is  among  the  most 
country  by  the  senate,  which,  but  too  celebrated  of  antiquity  {darum  et  ventrabi 
late  for  tbe  activity  of  his  rival,  committed  U  noma*  gentibusy  He  was  moderate  in 
to  Pompey  the  defence  of  the  state.  Ce-  pleasure,  free  from  extravagant  luxury, 
sor  passed  the  Rubicon  (q.  r.\  and  ap-  and,  in  the  highest  pitch  of  his  fortune, 
preached  the  city.  In  sixty  days  he  sub-  kind,  mild  and  humane,  when  not  carried 
dued  all  Italy.  Pompey,  besieged  in  away  by  party  spirit.  His  genius  was  va- 
Brundusium,  fled  to  Greece  where  he  col-  rious,  and  hts  mind  was  cultivated  by  jihi- 
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toaophy  and  letter*  If  he  was  not  a  true  lion  of  8000  natives.  ,  Pondicberry,  on  ac- 
patrioi,  his  ambition  was  uot  lo  be  the  do-  '  count  of  its  favorable  situation,  ia,  in  time 
Btruyer  of  freedom,  but  (he  chief  of  a  free  of  peace,  die  emporium  of  the  French 
commonwealth ;  or,  as  Lucanaays  of  hjm,  commerce  with  India.  It  wan  taken  and 
rtdar  tatatut,  std  rqpuuiiii.  Incapable  of  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1761,  restored 
sustaining  himself  at  the  height  which  he  in  .1763,  again  taken  in  1778,  again  rtstor- 
bad  reached,  he  fell  rapidly,  and  loot  some  ed  by  the  peace  of  Versailles,  in  1763 ;  in 
of  his  fame  by  the  manner  of  his  full.  1793,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Porapey  left  two  sons,  Cneua  and  Seitus.  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  in  connexion  with 
The  former  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  the  English,  and  the  fortifications  wore 
Htinda ;  the  latter,  after  Ctesars  death,  destroyed.  By  the  peace  of  Amiens 
made  himself  formidable  to  the  new  tri-  (1B03),  the  town  and  territory  were  again 
umvira  by  sea,  and  was  finally  (B.  C.  35]  restored  to  France,  but  again  captured  by 
put  to  death,  by  the  command  of  Antony,  the  English,  and  retained  until  1814. 
in  Armenia,  whither  be  bed  fled.  Since  that  time  it  has  belonged  to  the 
Futnt1)  Pilub.  (See  Column.)  Trench,  who  are  bound,  by  the  peace  of 
PoKPoiiius  Mill  (See  Akta.)  -  Perth,  "ot  to  restore  the  fortifications,  and 
Ponce  de  IaCOK,  Juan,  one  of  the  early  not  tokeef  <i  larger  number  of  troops  than 
Spanish  diacoveren  in  America,  was  sent  is  required  for  purposes  of  police. 
by  Ovando  to  conquer  the  island  of  Porto  Ponoo.  (See  Jw.) 
llico;  and  having  there  amassed  great  Pomatowski;  the  name  of  an  illustri- 
wealth,  and  received  information  of  an  ous  Polish  family,  descended  from  an  Ital- 
isknd  situated  to  the  north,  in  which  there  ian  stock.  Joseph  Salinguerra  (born  1613), 
was  a.  miraculous  fountain  possessing  tlie  belonging  to  the  old  Italian  ftmily  Torelli, 
power  of  restoring  youth  to  the  aged,  he  having  settled  in  Poland,  after  the  murder 
sailed,  in  1512,  in  quest  of  these  happy  of  all  his  house  by  Hanuzio  I,  duke  of 
shores.  Although  he  waa  unable  to  fiud  Parma,  took  the  name  of  Eziolek,  and  ' 
the  fountain  of  youth,  he  discovered  the  afterwards  that  of  Poniatowski,  from  an 
country  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  estate  Poniatow  of  his  wife,  the  daughter 
Florida,  (q.  v.)  Ponce  returned  to  Spain,  of  Albert  Poniatowski  and  Anna  Leczin- 
and  received  from  Ferdinand  permission  ska.  His  descendants  received  the  title  of 
tocolonize  the  island  of  Florida,  as  be  prince  in  1764,  and  the  family  still  forms 
railed  it,  but  soon  after  returned  to  Porto  one  of  the  thirty-six  Roman  ducal  and 
Rico  (q.  •.}  without  making  any  nttom pto  princely  famlllo,  but  has  not  the  Same 
at  colonization.  (See  Irvine's  Discoveries  privileges  with  the  thirty. five  others. — Sta- 
of  the  Companion)  of  Columbia.)  nislaus,  count  Poniatowski  (born  1678, 
Pomdicuebrt  ;  since  1673,  the  capital  died  17621  is  known  for  his  connexion 
ofa  French  colony  in  the  Earn  Indies,on  the  with  Charles  XII  {q.  v.J,  whom,  after  the 
Coroinaudel  coast,  in  the  Camatic,  lying  bottle  of  Pultawa,  he  followed  into  Tur- 
in a  sandy  and  dry  plain,  at  the  mouth  ot  key,  and  as  whose  ambassador  at  Con- 
the  A  rial)  c  ui  mi),  which  here  .empties  into  atanlinople  he  had  the  address  to  involve 
the  sea  of  Bengal;  let.  11*  55*  N. ;  Ion.  the  Porte  in  a  war  with  Russia.  He 
79"  23"  E.  It  waa  first  built,  at  a  compor-  wrote  Remarqvu  (Tun  Stignevr  Pobmmi 
itivelv  recent  period,  by  some  fugitives  no-  I'Mitoire  at  Charles  XII  par  Volutin 
from  Verapatam,  and  gradually  iucreaa-  (Hapii?,  1741).— Hih  eldest  son,  Staniiiaxa 
ed  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  1761  it  con-  /(  Augustus  (bom  1733),  the  favorite  of 
taints)  70,000  inhabitants  ;  but  it  has  since  Catharine  II  (q.  v.),  was  elected  king  of 
declined,  and  at  present  has  not  above  Poland,  under  the  influence  of  Russian 
35,000  inhabitants,  wbo  occupy  different  bayonets,  in   1764.     He   was  an  elegant 

3uerteraof  thetown,  according  to  national  and  accomplished  gentleman,  with  good 

istincnons   (Europeans,  Mohammedans,  intentions,  but   without   the   energy   and 

Hindoos,  &.C.).  Very  delicate  cotton  fabrics,  firmness  of  purpose   necessary  to  sustain 

which  employ  about  5000  hands,  are  made  a  tottering  throne,  and  bridle  a  licentious 

in  the  town  and  territory.     The  houaea  nobility.    The  Csartoryski   family,  with 

of  the  town,  formerly  an  important  for-  which  he  was  connected,  had  sent  him  to 

tress,  ore  handsomely  built  in  the  Euro-  Petersburg,   to   promote  the  election   of 

peon  style;  and  there  are  here  several  Ro-  prince  Adam  Czartoryski   to  the  Polish 

man  Catholic  churches,  Hindoo  temples,  throne,  on  which,  however,  the  handsome 

mosques,  end  some  European  institutions  ambassador  was  himself  seated  by  Catha- 

fbr  education.     The   roadstead   is    very  rine's  favor,  and  tho  CTartoryskis,  finding 

good,  but  there  is  no  port    The  territory,  they   could  not  even  rule  in  his   name, 

about  85  square  miles,  contains  a  papula-  began  to  intrigue  against  bim.     His  at- 
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tempts  to  remove  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  him  to  persons]  abuse  from  the  Ru*iiui 
dissidents  [q.  v.),  and  to  introduce  some  general  Rautenfeld,  and  the  Russian  an- 
modifications  into  the  Polish  constitution,  bassador,  count  Sievers.  Catharine  obliged 
raised  a  powtsrful  party  against  him.  A  him  (1794)  to  sign  the  act  of  partition, 
confederation  was  accordingly  formed,  which  completed  the  political  annihilation 
which  wot  put  down  by  Russian  troops,  of  the  Polish  state,  and  to  abdicate  the 
and  Poland  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  dis-  throne  (Not.  25, 1795)  on  the  anniversary  of 
advantageous  treaty  (1767);  but  new  eon-  1 1 is  coronation.  He  went  to  Petersburg, 
federations,  at  Bar  (see  Poland),  Halicz  where  he  received  a  pension,  living  as  a 
and  Lublin,  involved  the  country  in  the  private  individual,  and  died  in  1798. — 3a- 
norrora  of  a  civil  war  (1768).  The  Cat  h-  seph,  tbe  nephew  of  Stanislaus,  bom  in 
olic  confederates  declared  tbe  throne  va-  1763,  served  with  courage  against  the 
cant,  and,  a  body  of  conspirators,  under  Russians  in  1792,  and,  on  the  accession 
couatPutaski(q.v.)8eJzedthe.pereoaafthe  of  his  uncle  to  the  confederation  of  Tar- 
king  on  the  night  of  Nov.  3,  1771.  Being  gowitz,  left  the  service,  with  most  of  tbe 
left  alone  with  a  person  by  the  name  of  best  officers.  When  tbe  Poles  attempted, 
Koczinski,&ekimcpereuadedhim  to  allow  in  1704,  to  drive  the  Russians  out  ot  the 
him  to  write  to  Warsaw,  whence  a  guard  country,  lie  again  joined  tbe  Polish  camp, 
was  sent  to  conduct  him  home.  Austrian  us  a  volunteer.  Kosciusko  gavo  him  the 
and  Prussian  troops  now  filled  the  coun-  command  of  a  division,  at  the  head  of 
try,  and  most  of  the  nobles,  therefore,  which  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  two 
abandoned  Stanislaus,  and,  in  1772,  in  sieges  of  Warsaw.    After  the  surrender 

Site  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  king  and  of  the  city,  ho  went  to  Vienna,  and,  reject- 
e  senate,  the  first  partition  of  Poland  ing  the  oilers  of  Catharine  and  Paul,  lived 
was  made  by  the  three  great  robbers,  Rum-  in  retirement,  on  bis  return  to  Poland,  at 
aia,  Prussia  and  Austria.  The  king  was  his  estates  near  Warsaw.  The  creation 
now  become  totally  dependent  on  the  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  rekindled  the 
standing  council,  which  was  governed  by  hopes  of  the  Polish  patriots,  and  Punia- 
the  Russian  ambassador.  Tbe  Polish  no-  towski  accepted  the  place  of  minister  of 
Mas  at  length  discerned  the  true  means  war  in  tbe  new  state.  In  1809,  he  com- 
of  securing  the  independence  of  Poland,  mended  the  Polish  anny  against  tbe  su- 
ffice PolockL)  They  obtained  from  Fred-  perior  Austrian  force,  which  was  sent  to 
eric  William  II  of  Prussia  a  promise  to  occupy  the  duchy,  compelled  it  to  retire, 
Stand  by  the  republic,  in  cose  it  should  be  rather  by  skilful  manoeuvres  than  by  force 
attacked  on  account  of  in  amendments  of  arms,  and  penetrated  into  Galicia.  In 
of  tbe  constitution,  and  Prussia  gave  her  the  war  of  1813,  against  Russia  (see  Rut 
consent  to  the  constitution  of  Miry  3, 1791,  non-German  War),  he  Was  again  at  the 
which  bad  been  sccepted  by  Stanislaus,  head  of  the  Polish  forces,  and  distinguish- 
InthisBituation,Stanislauticonducted  with  ed  himself  in  all  the  principal  affairs  of 
so  much  wisdom  and  dignity,  as  to  re-  this  chequered  campaign.  After  the  battle 
cover  tbe  esteem  and  love  of  the  nation,  of  Leipaic  (q.  v.),  during  which  Napoleon 
He  also  seemed  determined  to  brave  the  created  him  marshal  of  France,  he  was 
resentment  of  Catharine;  but,  the  con-  ordered  (October  19)  to  cover  the  retreat 
nexion  with  Prussia  having  been  broken,  of  the  French  army.  The  enemy  were 
and  the  minority  of  the  diet,  which  was  already  in  possession  of  the  suburb*  of 
opposed  to  tbe  constitution,  having  pro-  Leipaic,  and  had  thrown  light  troops  over 
cured  a  reversal  of  the  proceedings,  the  Eleter,  when  the  prince  arrived,  with 
through  Potocki  and  Kzewuski,  from  Vi-  a  few  followers,  at  the  river,  tbe  bridge 
eoua  and  Petersburg,  the  feeble  Stanislaus  over  which  had  been  blown  up  by  the 
i  way.  The  Polish  army,  notwitli-  French.  Poniatowski,  already  wounded, 
"  (  the  valor  of  Kosciusko  (q.  v.),  plunged,  with  his  horse,  into  the  stream, 
'  suited  tor  a  long  resistance,  and  which  swallowed  up  horse  and  rider. 
s,  who  had  sworn  to  perish  with  His  body  was  first  found  on  the  24th,  and, 
his  people,  rather  than  submit,  acceded,  at  buried  with  all  the  honors  of  his  rank,  on 
the  request  of  Russia,  to  the  confederation  the  2(ith.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to 
of  Torgowitz.  He  thus  alienated  the  Warsaw,  and,  in  1816,  was  deposited  in 
minds  of  the  nation,  without  disarming  the  cathedral  at  Cracow.  ThorwuMseri 
Catharine.  Prussia  and  Russia  now  pro-  has  executed  an  equestrian  statue  of  Po- 
ceeded  to  a  second  partition  (1793),  for  niatowski,  for  the  city  of  Warsaw, 
the  purpose,  as  they  declared,  of  setting  Po.ita  Deload*.  (See  MichaeTs,  St.) 
limits  to  Jacobinism  in  Poland.  The  Pohtch  art  sain  ;  a  lake  of  Louisiana, 
king's  opposition  only   served  to  expose  about  25  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and 
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marly  the  mom  in  breadth.    The  water  is  Pontificate.    The  pope  being  called 

generally  from  twelve   to   fourteen    feet  pontiff,  the  time  of  hie  government  is  called 

deep.     It  communicatee  with  lakeBorgne  nia  pontificate. 

on  the  east,  with  lake  Maurepaa  on  (he  Pontikk  Makshes  ;  that  tract  of  land 

west,  and  with  New  Orleans  on  the  south,  in  the  papal  dominions,  south  of  Rome, 

by  bayou  St.  John  and  a  canal,  and  also  by  which  extends  from  Nettuno  to  Terraci- 

«  rail-road.     It  ia  surrounded  by  marshes,  na:  it  ii  about  forty-five  miles  lorquuid  from 

and  the  landtag  is  generally  difficult.  four  to  eleven  broad.    The  origin  of  these 

Poitte-Corvo;  a  town  in  the  Stales  of  marshes,  which  must  not  be  confounded 

the  Church,  60   miles    south-east    from  with  the  Maremmaa  (q.  ?A  is  lost  in  the 

Home,  from  which   Bernadolte  received  most  remote  antiquity.    Homer  describes 

the  title  of  Prince  of  Pontt-Cono.     (See  the  abode  of  Circe  (the  promontory  Monte 

Charlti  XIV.)  Circello,  near  Temeiua)  as  an  island ; 

Pomtb-Corvo,  PaincE  or.  [SeeCkariu  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  all  these  low 

XI  f.)  grounds  were  once  covered  with  the  sea, 

Poimrxx  ;   a  priest,   who  served   no  as  was  the  territory  of  Ravenna,  on  the 

particular  divinity.     Under  Numa,  who  eastern  coast     In  the  early  times  of  the 

regulated  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Romans,  Roman  republic,  there  were,  according  to 

there  was  only  one  pontifex.    This  num-  Pliny,  on  the  testimony  of  former  histori- 

ber  was  afterwards  increased  to  four,  then  ana,  thirty-three  cities,  situated  in  this  re- 

to    eight,  and,    under   Svlla,    lo  fifteen,  gion,  all  of  which,  either  by  wars,  orper- 

The  uoutifices  formed  a  particular  college  naps  by  the  increasing  influence  of  the 

of  priests,  which  superintended  the  affairs  miasma,  disappeared  at  a  very  early  pe- 

of  religion,  at  the  bead  of  which  was  the  riod.    The  principal  city,  Pometia,  gave 

pontifex  maximua,  the  chief  priest,  whose  its  name  to  the  marshes,  which  are  formed 

duty  wsa  the  inauguration  of  the  priests,  by  great  quantities  of  water,  received  from 

MM,  in  earlier  times,  the  care  of  the  public  innumerable  sj"""~" 


I,  in  earlier  times,  the  care  of  the  publio  innumerable  streams,  which,  rising  in  the 
records  (atmala  jitorwni).  He  also  super-  neighboring  mountains,  run  into  the  plain, 
intended  the  sacred  rites  of  Vesta.    He     where,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  declivity 


.'be  emperors  after  wards  assumed  become  stagnant,  and  at  length  lo 

Theponuficeahadthe  supreme  selves  in  the  sand.     The  loss  of  s 

superintendence  of  the  religious  worship,  portion  of  ferule  land,  and  the  unwhole- 

and  its  ministers   directed   the    religious  some  vapors,  which  the  south  wind  often 

solemnities,  bad  the  care  of  the  calendar,  carried  even  to  Rome,  early  attracted  the 

and  decided  lawsuits  which   were  con-  attention  of  the  Romans  (wbo  thought  no 

neeted  with  religion  (hence  the  jtuponiifi-  undertaking  too  difficult)  to  the  means  of 

aim).     The  external  badge  of  the  pontifex,  remedying  this   evil.      Appius  Claudius 

at  least  on  solemn  occasions,  and  while  (312  B.  C.)  probably  made  the  first  at- 

esagaged  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  was  a  tempts  at  draining  them,  when  be  carried 

dress  bordered  with  purple  (toga  prattxta),  the  celebrated  Appian  way  through  the 

and  a  tapering  hat  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  marshea.    He  waa  succeeded  in  this  at- 

which  wm  made  of  the  skins  of  sacrificed  tempt  by  the  consul  Cethegus.      Julius 

animals  (hdtdui  or  galenu).     The  dresses  Csesar  formed  the  gigantic  plan   of  con- 

rf  the  superior  c I ergy  in  the  Roman  Cntti-  ducting  the  Tiber  through  the  rr — "■-- 


_q  festivals,  are  called  pontificalia. — Pan-  .. 

McaU   is    the    dignity   of  the   pontifex  j  with  undertaking  several  canals.     Under 

likewise  the   papal  dignity,  as  the   pope  the  succeeding  emperors,  these  attempts  to 

himself  is  called,  in  Latin,  ponttfhx  max-  improve  this  part  of  the  country  were 

until.  aliandoned ;  and   the  water    overflowed, 

Pontifical;  the  book  containing  the  till  Nero  renewed  the  work.  Trajan  con- 
prayers  and  rites  to  be  used  by  the  pope  tinued  it,  during  ten  years,  with  so  much 
and  bishops  in  the  exercise  of  their  tunc-  spirit,  that  the  whole  tract  from  Treponti 
tiono,  as  confirming,  conferring  orders,  to  Terracina  was  drained,  and  the  Appian 
coosecrating  bishops  and  churches,  &c  way  was  completely  restored.  During  the 
The  Catholics  think  that  pope  Gelasius,  a  political  storms,  which  destroyed  the  Ro- 
centuty  before  Gregory  the  Great,  bad  al-  man  empire,  the  marshes  also  reverted  to 
ready  done  something  towards  forming  their  former  dreary  condition.  Under  the 
mat  collection.  Gothic  king  Theodoric,   attempts  were 

PoKTiriCAuatJ*.     (See   fc   Pontifical-  once  mora  made  to  drain  them,  and,  as  it 

£,,(1  appears,  not  without  success.    But  the 
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Among  the  popoa,  Boniface  VIII  (who  and  water-fowls  [foltighe)  start  up  with 
died  in  1303}  whs  tbe  first  who  occupied  a  mailing  noise  ;  towards  these*  arc  great 
himself  with  the  draining  of  the  marshes  ;  forests.  The  air,  ho  we  var,  particularly  in 
and  be  caused  a  large  canal  to  be  dug,  by  some  seasons  of  the  year,  is  yet  very  un- 
meant of  which  the  country  around  Sez-  wholesome;  and  hence  the  pale,  sallow 
xe  and  Sermonetta  remains  dry  even  to  countenances  of  the  few  inhabitants,  who 
this  day.  Martin  V,  in  1417,  likewise  are  occupied  mostly  with  hunting  am)  fiah- 
caused  ii  great  canal,  the  Rio  Martino,  lobe  jug,  and  occasionally  with  highway  robbe- 
dug,  for  the  extension  of  which  to  the  sea  ries,  when  the  fever  to  which  they  are  sub- 
hnrdlya  mile  was  wanting,  when  this  un-  ject  permits  them.  The  chief  work  on  this 
dertaktng,  which  would  bare  supplied  an  subject  is  Prony's  Ditcriplirm  hydrogra- 
outlet  for  all  the  streams,  was  interrupted  phtqite  tt  kistoriq\ic  da  Maraa  Pontmt  (ac- 
hy bis  death.  Leo  X  conferred  the  whole  cording  to  their  condition  in  the  year  loll 
country  upon  Giulianode' Medici,  on  con-  to  lt*li);  (Paris,  1823,  4to.,  with  an  atlas, 
dition  that  he  would  cause  it  to  be  drained,  folio.) 

Yet  during  the  69  years  of  its  continuance  Pohtoh,  or  Poutooh,  in  war,  denotes 
in  the  hands  of  the  Medici,  little  or  noth-  a  little  floating  bridge  made  of  boats  and 
ing  was  done  towards  this  object.  Sixtus  planks,  Tbe  ponton  is  a  machine  consisi- 
V,  who  died  in  1590,  applied  himself  with  ing  of  two  vessels  at  a  little  distance,  join- 
zeal  to  this  undertaking,  and  visited  the  ed  by  beams,  with  planks  laid  across  for 
country  in  person.  He  also  caused  a  the  passage  of  the  cavalry,  the  cannon, 
great  canal,  the  Fiume  Sisto,  to  be  dug,  infantry,  &c,  over  a  river,  or  an  arm  of 
and  enclosed  with  dams,  which,  however,  the  sea,  6lc. 

being  too  slightly  built,  shortly  after  his  PoirropptDin,  Eric,  the  younger,  born 
death  gave  way,  so  that  the  whole  country  at  Aarhuis,  in  1698,  died  in  1764,  was 
became  again  as  marshy  as  ever.  After  bishop  of  Bergen,  and  wrote  many  histori- 
him,  no  pope  had  the  courage,  for  a  long  cal  and  theological  works,  and  also  same 
time,  to  set  about  this  work  with  earnest-  Essays  upon  the  Norwegian  Language, 
ness.  Pius  VI  turned  his  attention  again  and  an  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of 
to  the  Pontine  marshes.  The  levelling  Norway  (transl.  into  English,  Loud,  1755). 
was  performed  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  Poktus,  in  Asia  Minor  (so  called  from 
the  depths  of  the  various  canals  and  out-  the  sea  on  which  it  lay) ;  the  country  from 
lets  were  measured,  the  degree  of  decliv-  the  Halys  to  Colchis,  or  the  Pontic  Can- 
ity in  tbe  bed  of  the  rivers  ascertained,  padocia,  as  it  was  formerly  joined  with 
and,  in  1776,  tbe  work  was  commenced.  Csppadocia.  The  whole  of  Csppadocia 
For  ten  years,  it  was  continued  at  the  was  divided  by  the  Persians  into  two  sat- 
grectest  expense,  till,  in  1788,  it  was  com-  rapias,  whence  there  arose,  under  the 
pleted.  But,  notwithstanding  every  exer-  Macedonians,  two  distinct  .kingdoms. 
Don,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  raise  The  oldest  inhabitants  were  Tiherenes 
the  low  lauds,  and  give  them  a  proper  and  Cbalybees,  not  Chaldeans.  Kitterfin 
slope  for  the  numerous  streams ;  yet  the  his  Varhallc)  thinks  they  were  natives  of 
judiciously  conducted  canals,  tbe  cleans-  India,  and  particularly  descendants  of  the 
ing  of  the  beds  of  the  different  streams,  Buddhists  at  a  period  previous  to  the 
whose  slime  filled  the  air  with  unwbole-  Brahmnns.  A  son  of  the  Persian  king 
some  vapors,  the  laying  out  of  an  excel-  Darius,  Artabozes,  held  these  satrapies  as 
lent  highway  (Linea  Pia),  bore  witness  to  a  vassal,  with  the  right  to'  transmit  them 
the  services  rendered  by  Pius  VI  to  this  as  an  inheritance  to  his  posterity.  One  of 
country.  During  the  French  government  his  successors,  Mithridntee,  assisted  the 
these  labors  were  also  continued ;  yet  it  younger  Cyrus,  and  refused  to  pay  tribute 
seems  as  if  the  old  marshes  would  not  to  Artaxenr.ee.  His  son,  Ariobarzanes  I, 
submit  to  the  restraint  of  cultivation.  This  made  himself  independent  during  tbe 
country  isnot  as  frightful  as  it  is  usually  general  insurrection  of  the  governors  of 
represented ;  but  it  is  very  monotonous,  Asia  Minor  against  Artaxerxee  II.  Midl- 
and the  predatory  habits  of  the  inhabit-  ridates  II,  who  reigned  B.  C.  337,  trans- 
ants,  which  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  ferred  liis  kingdom  voluntarily  to  Aleun- 
French  government  in  some  degree  kept  der.  Afterwards,  in  the  division  of  his 
under  restraint,  have  in  later  times  re-  empire,  in  333,  it  fell  to  Aniigonua,  who 
sumed  ail  their  former  lawlessness.  It  having  attempted  the  death  of  Mitbridatee, 
■nay  further  be  observed,  that  this  district  the  latter  fled  to  Paphlegonio,  where  he 
contains  a  considerable  extent  of  culti-  found  adherents,  and  successfully  main- 
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tamed  himself.   His  successor,  Mithridatee    termination   of   numerous    geographical 
III,  enlarged  his  paternal  kingdum  by  con-    names  in   India  enst  i"    ' 
quests.      His  son,  Mitbridates  IV,  drove    Rmapoor  (royal  city). 


elude  the  war  against  Sinope,  because  the  land  to  the  is 

Rhodians  tendered  assistance  to  this  city,  port  of  those  who  cannot  support  them- 

Phamoces  I  at  length  took  possession  of  selves,     In  the  year  1830,  ibe  sums  ex- 

Sinope,  and  made  it  his  resilience.     Mich-  pended  in  England  ond  Wales  for  tbesup- 

ridates  Euergetee,  rather  of  the  celebrated  port  of  the  poor  out  of  the  moneys  levied 

MiihridatcH,  Biiied  the  Romans  in  the  thin)  —   •*•* «*—    — >  -  iw><« 


Pnnic  and  in  the  Pergumian  war,  and  re-  pounds.  {See  Pauperism.) 
reived  from  them  Pnrygia  Major.  He  Pootha  (in  Sanscrit,  ten)-,  a  word  ap-  . 
was  murdered  in  124.  Flis  son,  Mithri-  pearing  in  many  geographical  names,  as 
dates  (q.  v.)  the  Great,  succeeded  him,  Brahmapootra  (son  of  Bramab). 
and  carried  on  bloody  wars  with  Rome  Popatan  ;  a  city  of  New  Grenada,  ait  ■ 
until  his  death ;  at  last  he  submitted  to  uaterl  in  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  watered 
Potnpey,  and  killed  himself,  64  years  B.  by  the  Cauca,  and  lying  at  the  toot  of  the 
C,  from  despair.  His  sonPhamaces  ob-  volcanic  Purace.  It  ia  about  eighty  leagues 
mined  only  the  Boephorus,  and,  when  be  south-west  of  Bogota,  and  eighty-five 
attempted  to  conquer  again  hie  paternal  north-east  of  Quito ;  1st. 2° 3C north; lon- 
kiugdom,  was  vanquished  by  Csesar,  and  76°  391  west.  It  is  prettily  built,  and  its  ele- 
put  to  death  by  A  Bander,  who  had  made  vation  above  the  sea  (5750  feel)  renders  the 
himself  king  of  Boephorus.  Still  his  son  climate  mild.  Pi  jpu  la  lion,  25,000.  Itsuffer- 
Darius  received  through  Antony  apart  of  ed  much  during  the  war  of  Colombian  in- 
Pontus.  Poletno,  who  at  the  same  time  dependence,  and,  in  1827,  was  almost  en- 
possessed  the  Bosphorus,  Asia  Minor  and  tirely  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  which 
Colchis,  was  his  successor.  After  the  was  accompanied  by  an  eruption  of  the 
death  of  his  widow,  Pythodoris,  Polemo  Purace  and  an  overflow  of  the  Cauca. 
II  succeeded,  as<  king  of  Pootiw,  A.  D.  Pope,  Alexander,  a  celebrated  English 
39.  Nero  took  Bosphorus  from  him,  and  poet,  was  bom  May  22,  1686,  in  Lombard 
Pontics  became,  after  Polemo's  death,  a  street,  London,  where  his  lather,  a  linen- 
Roman  province.  When  the  Latins,  in  rlraper,  acquired  a  considerable  fortune. 
1204,  again  conquered  Constantinople,  Both  bis  parents  were  Roman  Catholics. 
Alexius  Cocnnenus  founded  a  new  king-  Boon  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  who  was 
dom  in  Pontus,  which  remained  until  Mo-  of  very  delicate  constitution,  small,  and 
hammed  II  united  it,  in  1461,  with  his  much  deformed,  the  father  of  Pope  retir- 
great  conquests.  ed  from  business  to  a  small  house  at  Bin- 

PoMTua  ;  son  of  Earth,  and  elder  broth-  field,  near  Windsor  Forest ;  and,  on  ac- 

erof  Ocean  us.    (See  Oceania,  and  JVep-  count  of  his  attachment  to  the  exiled  king, 

tune.)    By  his  mother,  he  had  Phorcya,  not  choosing  to  vest  bis  property  in  the 

Titaumas,  Nereua,  &c.  public  securities,  he  lived  frugally  on  the 

PoitTcs  Euxi.i us ;  the  ancient  name  for  capital.    The  young  poet  was  taught  to 

the  Black  sea.  (q.  v.)    According  to  some,  read  and  write  at  borne,  and,  at  the  age  of 

its  Greek  name,  e*{u»i  norm  (signifying  eight;  was  placed   under  the  care   of  a 

havpilablt  sen),  was  given  it  on  account  of  Catholic   priest,   named   Tavemer,    from 

its  beautiful  scenery  and  fruitful  coasts ;  whom  be  learned  the  rudiments  of  Latin 

according  to  others,  it  was  at  first  called  and  Greek.     Being  fond   of  reading,  he 

•gcenu*  («(•»(,  inhospitable),  on  account  of  became  acquainted,  at  this  early  period, 

the  liarbarous  character  of  the  inhabitants  with  Ogilby's  version  of  Homer,  and  San- 

along  its  shores ;  but,  as  these  were  soften-  d  ysf  translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 

ed  by  commercial  intercourse,  its  name  which  books  first  turned  his  attention  to 

was  changed  to  Euximu.  poetry.      He  was  successively  placed  at 

Poon;  an  Egyptian  god.    (See  JJiero-  two  other  schools,  the  first  at  Twyford, 

gimhiei,  vol.  vi,  p.  321.)  and  mesecondatHyda-park-corner,  where 

Poolo  (from  the  modern  Greek  for  til-  he  formed  a  play  taken  from  Ogilby's  Ho- 
ik, from  the  ancient  inX>i)  is  often  found  mer,  intermixed  with  verses  of  his  — * 


i  geographical  names,  as  Pooio  Some  and  bad  it  acted  by  his  school -fellows. 

, Little  Samoa).     Paolo  is  often  used  as  a  About  his  twelfth  year,    be   was  taken 

diminutive  ;  for  instance,  Mariapoola  (lit-  borne,  and  privately  instructed  by  another 

de  Mary).— In  the  Malay  languages,  pooio  priest ;  and  to  this  period  is  assigned  his 


(Little  Banjos).     Paolo  is  often  used  as  n  About  his  twelfth   year,    be   was  taken 

'      '  'e  ;  for  instance,  Atariapoola  (lit-  borne,  and  privately  ' '  L •' 

'  ie  Malay  languages,  pooio  priest ;  and  to  this  p 

L  earliest  printed  poei 

[city,  in  Sanscrit);  the  tude.    He  subeeque 
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been  the  director  of  his  own  studies,  in  be  undertook  the  editorship  of  Shak- 
lvhich  the  cultivation  of  poetry  occupied  speare's  worts — a  task  for  which  he  was 
his  chief  attention.  He  particularly  exer-  wholly  unfit ;  and  a  severe  csstigation  from 
cised  himself  in  imitation  and  translation,  Theobald  laid  [he  foundation  of  a  lasting 
of  which  his  versions  of  the  first  book  of  enmity  between  them.  Willi  the  easist- 
the  Tbebaja  and  of  the  Sappho  to  Phaon,  ance  of  Broome  and  Pen  ton,  he  also  ac- 
made  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  afford  a  re-  ceinpliabed  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey, 
rnarkuble  testimony.  He  was  sixteen  the  subscription  to  which  brought  him  a 
wheu  he  wrote  his  pastorals,  which  pro-  considerable  sum.  Tn  the  mean  time,  he 
cured  him  the  notice  of  several  eminent  had  formed  a  friendship  with  Martha 
persons.  His  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day  Blount,  the  daughter  of  a  Catholic  gen- 
aud  Essay  on  Criticism  were  his  next  per-  tlamau  near  Reading,  who  became  his  in- 
formances  of  note,  the  latter  of  which  was  timate  confidantt  and  companion  through 
written  in  1709,  sod  published  in  1711,  in  life.  A  sort  of  literary  flirtation  also  com- 
whicb  year,  also,  appeared  his  Elegy  on  inenced  with  the  celebrated  lady  Maty 
an  Unfortunate  Lady.  He  became  em-  Wortley  Montagu,  which,  after  much  in- 
broiled  with  Ambrose  Philips  in  conse-  tercourse  and  correspondence,  terminated 
quence  of  on  ironical  comparison  of  that  (see  Montagu,  lady  Mary  ffortia/)  in  the 
writer's  pastorals  with  his  own  in  the  bitterest  enmity.  In  1727,  he  joined 
Guardian,  and  with  the  irascible  critic  Swift  in  a  publication  of  Miscellanies,  in 
John  Dennis,  owing  to  a  humorous  allu-  which  he  inserted  a  treatise  Of  the  fis- 
sion to  him  under  the  name  of  Jbtpiut,  in  thos,  or  Art  of  Sinking,  illustrated  by  ex- 
the  Essay  on  Criticism.  The  Elegy  on  amples  from  the  inferior  poets  of  the  day. 
an  Unfortunate  Ijuly  was  followed  by  the  In  1728,  he  sent  out  the  three  that  books 
Hape  of  the  Lock,  grounded  on  a  trilling  of  bis  Dunchtd,.*  mock-heroic  poem,  the 
incident  in  fashionable  life.  In  tills  pro-  object  of  which  was  to  overwhelm  his  an 
duction  thepoetdispUysadminble'vivaci-  agonists  with  ridicule.  It  is  a  finished 
ty  and  the  most  polished  wit,  but  its  hn-  example  of  diction  and  versification,  but 
aginative  power  m  chiefly  conspicuous  in  displays  much  irritability,  illiberally  and 
the  exquisite  machinery  of  the  sylphs,  injustice.  Personal  satire,  to  which  he  was 
wrought  into  it  as  an  afterthought ;  for  the  first  encouraged  by  bishop  Atterbury, 
poem  first  appeared  without  it.  This  ad-  appears  in  most  of  his  subsequent  produc- 
dirion  was  opposed  by  Addison — a  piece  lions.  Being  particularly  connected  with 
of  advice  which  Pope  subsequently,  upon  the  tory  party,  he  had  become  intimate 
no  very  direct  evidence,  attributed  to  lite-  with  lord  Bolitigbroke,  to  whose  sugges- 
rary  jealousy.  He  next  published  the  tion  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  Essay 
Temple  of  fame,  altered  end  modernized  on  Man,  first  published  anonymously  in 
from  Chaucer,  which  was  followed,  in  17311,  and  the  next  year  completed,  and 
1713,  by  his  Windsor  Forest,  commenced  avowed  by  the  author.  This  work  stands 
at  sixteen.  In  the  same  year,  he  publish-  in  the  first  class  of  ethical  poems.  It  was 
ed  proposals  for  a  translation  of  the  Iliad,  followed  by  Imitations  of  Horace,  accom- 
by  subscription,  which  wore  received  with  ponied  by  a  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  the 
great  encouragement ;  and  the  first  vol-  Satires,  and  by  Moral  Epistles  or  Essays, 
ume,  containing  four  books,  appeared  in  which  exhibit  him  as  a  satirist  of  the 
1715  (in  Aw.).  An  open  breach  with  Ad-  school  of  Boileau,  with  more  spirit  and 
dison  preceded  this  publication,  owing  to  poetry,  and  equal  causticity.  The  per- 
an  alleged  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  lot-  sons  whom,  in  these  works,  he  treats  with 
ter,  to  whom  a  rival  translation  of  Homer,  most  severity  are  lady  Mary  W.  Montagu 
published  under  the  name  of  Ticket  J,  was  and  lord  Hervey.  Curll,  the  bookseller, 
attributed  by  Pope.  Whether  by  Addi-  having  published  some  letters  written  by 
eon  or  Tickcll,  the  rival  version  soon  sank  Pone,  the  latter  affected  great  anger ;  yet 
before  that  of  Pope,  who  was  enabled,  by  there  is  some  evidence  to  countenance  the 
the  great  success  of  bis  subscription,  to  notion  that  he  contrived  the  plot  himself) 
take  a  handsome  house  at  Twickenham,  in  order  to  form  an  excuse  for  the  publi- 
to  which  be  removed  with  bis  lather  and  cation  of  a  quarto  volume  of  letters,  in  bis 
mother.  About  this  time,  he  wrote  his  own  name,  for  which  he  took  aubacrip- 
impassioned  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abe-  rions.  They  are  elegant  and  sprightly,  al- 
tard,  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  impressive  though  studied  and  artificial ;  but,  as  ma- 
of  all  amatory  poems.  In  1717,  he  re-  ny  characteristic  epistles  are  given  from 
published  his  poetry  in  a  quarto  volume,  those  of  his  correspondents,  the  collection 
to  which  he  prefixed  an  elegant  preface,  is  interesting  and  valual  la.  In  1742,  at 
and  in  1720,  completed  the  Iliad.  In  1721,  the  suggestion  of  WaAurton,  he  added  a 
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fourth  book  to  his  Dttwaad,  intended  to  deny  him  fte  rank  end  powers  of  ■  poet, 
ridicule  useless  and  frivolous  studies,  in  leasing  his  wii,  lib  brilliancy  and  Ilia  ant- 
which  he  attacked  Coliey  Cibber,  then  ire  to  be  ranked  as  they  may  be  Of  the 
poet- laureate.  Cibber  retaliated  by  a  various  editions  of  Pope's  works,  it  is  only 
pamphlet,  which  told  some  ludicrous  sto-  necessary  to  mention  that  of  Warburton 
riea  of  his  antagonist,  and  bo  irritated  the  (excluding  the  Homer,  9  vols,  8  vo.),  and 
latter,  that,  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Dun-  those  of  Johnson,  Walton  and  Bowles 
ciad,  he  deposed  Theobald,  its  original  (the  last  in  ten  vols!,  8  vo.,  1806V 
hero,  and  promoted  Cibber  in  his  puce.  Pops  (from  the  Greek  ■•»«,  lather;  see 
who,  although  a  great  coxcomb,  could  Papas)  was  the  title  of  the  bishop  of 
scarcely  be  deemed  a  dunce. — An  oppres-  Rome,  Ions;  before  be  possessed  the  eu- 
sive  asthma  began  now  to  indicate  a  com*  thority  which  is  now  connected  with  the 
mencing  decline ;  and,  in  this  state  of  de-  name.  From  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
bility,  he  was  consoled  by  the  affectionate  tury,  he  was  the  first  among  the  five 
attention  of  bis  friends,  and  particularly  patriarchs  or  superior  bishops  of  Christeu- 
of  lord  Bolingbroke.  When  the  last  scene  dom  ;  for  the  circumstance  that  Rome 
was  approaching,  he  allowed  one  of  his  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
intimates,  the  historian  Hooke,  himself  a  and,  according  to  tradition,  the  last  dtvell- 
Catbolic,  to  send  for  a  priest,  not  as  essen-  ing-place  of  the  apostle  Peter,  hod  long 
Dial,  but  becoming;  and,  soon  after,  quietly  since  given  to  him,  as  pretended  successor 
expired,  Hay  30,  1744,  at  the  age  of  fifty-  of  Peter  (q.  v.),  an  extensive  authority,  but 
six.  He  was  interred  at  Twickenham,  no  peculiar  jurisdiction  over  foreign  dio- 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  by  ceses.  This,  however,  the  popes  obtain- 
bisbop  Warburton,  his  legatee.  Both  the  ed  by  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  church, 
moral  and  poetical  character  of  Pope  has,  which  had  property  in  roost  other  dio- 
within  these  last  few  years,  been  assailed  ceses,  by  arbitration  in  ecclesiastical  con- 
and  defended  with  peculiar  animation,  temions,  and  by  availing  themselves  of 
Vain  and  irascible,  he  seems  to  have  been  many  opportunities  favorable  to  the  ex- 
equally  open  to  flattery  and  prone  to  re-  tension  of  then-  influence.  A  provincial 
aenttneiit;  but  one  of  bis  greatest  weak-  synod  at  Sardka,  in  the  year  344,  and  a 
nesses  was  a  disposition  to  artifice,  in  or-  decree  of  the  emperor  Valentinian  111,  in 
der  to  acquire  reputation  and  applause,  445,  bad,  indeed,  acknowledged  the 
whieh  ia  justly  deemed  indicative  of  titUe-  bishop  of  Rome  as  primate,  and  aa  the 
ness  of  mind.  He  was  not,  however,  in-  last  tribunal  of  appeal  from  the  Other 
capable  of  generous  and  elevated  senti-  bishops;  but  even  in  the  West,  where 
men  ts,  and  was  as  firm  in  bis  attachments  alone  these  edicts  had  the  force  of  law 
as  implacable  in  bis  dislikes.  He  had  ol-  the  measures  of  the  popes,  until  the  eighth 
ways  a  dignified  regard  to  his  indepeu-  century,  often  met  with  violent  opposition, 
deuce,  which,  in  one  to  whom  money,  About  this  time,  several  circumstances 
high  connexions,  and  the  superfluities  of  contributed  to  open  to  diem  the  way  to 
life,  more  especially  the  luxuries  of  the  supreme  control  over  all  churches.  (See 
table,  were  by  no  means  indifferent,  is  the  Hurardof.)  Among  these  were  the  estab- 
more  remarkable.  He  has  been  accused  lishmg  new  churches  in  Germany,  which, 
of  meanness  towards  his  literary  coadju-  like  those  of  Britain  at  an  earlier  period, 
Ion) ;  but  certain  stories,  of  a  nature  to  im-  being  founded  by  their  missionaries,  were 
peach  his  integrity,  are  now  no  longer  be-  at  first  subject  to  their  power ;  the  politi- 
fieved,  especially  as  somethiug  like  an  in-  cal  confusion,  and  the  change  of  govern 
disposition  to  do  him  justice,  either  as  a  meat  in  Italy  and  France ;  the  dearetals 
poet  or  a  man,  has  been  manifest  in  those  of  the  pretended  Isidore  (q.  v.),  forged  be- 
who  related  them.  As  a  poet,  while.hia  tween  830  and  850,  probably  by  Benedict, 
claim  to  invention  is  bounded,  the  endeav-  a  deacon  of  Mentz  (which,  in  those  times 
or  to  set  him  aside  altogether,  in  compli-  of  ignorance,  contributed  much  to  sup- 
ment  to  certain  metaphysical  distinctions  port  the  claims  of  the  Roman  church  to 
in  regard  to  the  primary  sources  of  poetic  exercise  supreme  power,  by  supposititious 
feeling,  is  factitious  and  futile.  No  Eng-  letters  and  statutes  of  former  bishops  of 
lisli  writer  lias  carried  further  correctness  Rome,  dated  heck  to  the  first  centuries); 
of  versification,  splendor  of  diction,  and  the  schism  between  the  Eastern  and  Weal- 
ths truly  poetical  art  ofvivifying  and  adorn-  em  churches,  which  bound  the  latter  still 
iruj  every  subject  that  be  touched.  His  more  closely  to  the  popes,  as  their  leaders; 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  Epistle  from  Elol-  the  gradations  of  ecclesiastical  rank,  eve- 
sa  to  Ahelord,  are  aloue  sufficient  to  im-  ry  where  introduced  by  the  ambition  of 
peach  the  exclusive  theory  which  would  the  popes,  all  derived  and  gradually  d«- 
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winding  from  them,  who  bad  usurped  the  by  them  by  the  ronatiturjnn  of  Nicholas 
highest  place ;  and,  finally,  the  personal  an-  II,  in  1059;  piecing  the  right  of  election 
periority  of  some  popes  over  their  content-  to  the  papal  chair  in  the  hands  of  the  car-  * 
poraries.  Thus  Lea  the  Great(q.  v.),  in  the  dinals  (see  CancLmc),  to  the  exclusion  of 
fifth  century  ;  Grefory  I,  called  the  Great,  the  laity.  After  this,  a  succession  of  good 
*  zealous,  good,  and  able  man,  in  the  rulers,  of  great  talents  and  excellent  char- 
sixth  century  ;  and  Leo  III,  who  crowned  acler,  sat  upon  what  was  then  the  first 
Charlemagne,  in  the  eighth  century,  bad  throne  in  Christendom  ; — Gregory  VII 
obtained  for  the  papal  title  an  authority  (q.  v. J,  who  surpassed  them  all  in  spirit 
which  the  patriarchs  of  the  East  could  and  in  power,  and  who  began  to  cany 
not  attain,  and  against  which  the  power  through,  with  wonderful  perseverance,  the 
of  princes  availed  little.  The  story  of  project  of  universal  dominion ;  Urban  II, 
the  female  pope,  Johanna  or  Joan,  an  who  was  several  times  driven  from  Rome 
English  woman,  educated  at  Meutz  and  by  the  anripope  Clement  III,  but  who, 
Athens,  who,  concealing  her  sex,  rose  from  1088  to  1009,  ruled  with  extensive 
by  her  learning  and  talent  from  the  influence  and  extraordinary  vigor;  Alex- 
ofSce  of  a  notary  at  Rome  to  the  pa-  aniler  III,  who,  during  his  reign,  between 
pal  chair,  but,  after  a  reign  of  two  years  1160  and  1181,  survived  two  rivals,  and 
arid  a  balfj  was  detected  by  becoming  overcame  a  third,  who  brought  the  kings 
a  mother,  is  a  fable  and  satire.  There  of  England  and  Scotland  to  unconditional 
were,  indeed,  unworthy  popes  during  the  obedience  in  religious  matters,  who  mads 
middle  ages;  but,  after  the  brilliant  vie-  the  einperor  Frederic  I  hold  his  stirrup, 
tory  which  Nicholas  I  {who  was  lust  and  confirmed  the  system  of  the  election 
solemnly  crowned)  obtained  over  Lothaire,  of  popes;  and  Innocent  III,  whose  reign. 
king  of  Lorraine,  in  the  affair  of  a  between  1198  and  1216,  raised  the  papal 
divorce  in  865,  aad  over  the  bishops  of  see  to  the  highest  degree  of  power  and 
Treves  and  Cologne,  whom  be  deposed  dignity.  What  the  popes  in  earlier  times 
by  his  papal  authority;  and  after  the  ex-  had  only  attempted  in  peculiar  circum- 
nmole  which  John  VIII  had  given,  in  875,  stances,  these  great  men,  so  superior  to 
of  a  disposal  of  the  imperial  crown,  which  their  age,  made  the  settled  usage,  by  a 
he  conferred  on  Charles  the  Bald, — the  regular  series  of  bold   usurpations   and 

Eower  of  the   popes  could  receive  but  persevering    efforts.      Tbey    united    the 

tile  injury  from  the  violence  and  eamip.  dargy  of   western  and    central  Europe 

tion   which   prevailed    in   the  papal   see  closely  to  trie  pvpnl  see,  by  th"  in  trod  uc- 

obove  a  hundred  years,  beginning  from  tion  of  a  new  form  of  oath,  by  the  law  of 

the   influence  of  the   Tuscan  counts  at  celibacy,  and  by   the  law  of  investiture 

Rome,  under  Scrgius  III,  in  904,  and  con-  (q.  v.),  which  broke  the  union  of  bishops 

tinned  by  the  wicked  and  licentious  fa-  with  their  temporal  princes,  and,  under 

voritea    and   relations   of  the   infamous  Innocent  III,  was  extended  to  a  power 

princesses  Theodora  and  Marozia  (one  of  of  disposing,  at  pleasure,  of  all  the  dignities 

whom,  John  XII,  iu  956,  while  but  eigh-  and  benefices  of  the  church.     By  means 

teen  years  old,  and  another,  Benedict  IX,  of  their  legates  and  nuncios  (q.  vX  they 

in  1033,  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  obtained  obtained  the  bishop's  right  of  deciding  in 

the  dignity  of  pope),  and  even  from  the  ecclesiastical  and  matrimonial  affairs,  and 

scandalous  circumstance    that,   in   1045,  the  exclusive  right  of  canonization  ;  and 

three  popes,  chosen  by  means  of  bribery,  they  thus  made  the  popes  the  sole  ibun- 

were  living  together  in  Rome.     The  rude-  tain  ofeccleaiastica)  dignity  and  power  in 

mas  of  die  ago  concealed  the  scandal  of  western  Christendom.     By  eventually  ss- 

such   tilings.      In  the   midst   of  all   this  suming  the  sole  right  of  convening  cotio- 

darkne3s,arayoflightappearsinthe reign  cils  and  national  synods  (whose  decrees 

«fjheexcellent8ylvesterll{q.v.),between  became  valid  only  by  being  ratified  try 

999  and  1003;  who  was  one  of  the  most  the  pope),  and  by  maintaining,  with  more 

learned  men  «T  his  time,  and  whom  the  and  more  boldness,  their  claims  to  infalli. 

world  regarded  as  a  magician.    The  trou-  bility,  they  at  length  obtained  complete 

dies  arising  during  the  decline  of  the  Car-  dominion  over  the  church.    Of  the  or- 

loi-ingiau  dynasty  in  France  and  Germany  dera  of  monks,  especially  of  the  mendi- 

offcrud  an  extensive  and  continually  en-  cant  orders,  they  created  a  spiritual  army, 

larging  field  of  action  to  the  ambition  of  who,  having  in  their  hands  the  inquisition, 

,    the   popes;  and   their  dignity  and  inde-  the  right  of  hearing  confessions,  and  of 

En  deuce   of  the  nobles  and   people  of  preaching,  together  with  the  public  super- 

ime,  which  tbey  had  often  lost  during  inteodenee   of  schools  and   universities, 

the  contentions  of  factions,  were  regained  became  the  most  useful   instrument  of 
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tbeir  policy,  and  one  of  the  strongest  sup-  cause  supported  by  poblic  opinion  and  by 
ports  of  their  power.  The  success  of  these  superstition.  II  was  with  reason,  then, 
advances,  towards  unlimited  spiritual  do-  that  popery,  at  that  time,  was  called  a  uni- 
rninkm,  gave  them  courage  to  strive  also  vertal  monarchy ;  the  cardinals  being  coun- 
after  temporal  power.  But  the  claims  of  sellors;  the  legates  in  the  different  king- 
the  popes  to  worldly  dominion  ere  of  domsof Europe, viceroys ;  the  archbishops 
much  later  origin  than  the  historians  of  and  bishops,  governors  and  lientennm- 
ihe  conn  of  Rome  have  maintained.  Con-  governors;  the  priests,  ministers  of  police 
srnntine  the  Great  gave  them  merely  some  and  of  the  finances ;  and  the  religious  or- 
buildings  and  estates  in  and  near  Borne,  den,  the  standing  armies  of  the  Roniaii 
By  the  gift  of  Pepin  (see  CntircA,  Staiu  pastor ;  who  diUH  had  at  his  beck  300,000 
V  As)  the  pope  obtained  merely  the  do-  servants  of  different  ranks,  sraitered 
mimtan  itlile,  that  is,  the  use  of  lands  in-  among  the  different  nations,  entirely  de- 
trusted  to  him.  In  this  way  he  became,  voted  to  bis  interest,  and  powerful  by  the 
in  a  manner,  a  vassal  of  the  Prankish  arms  of  religion  and  fanaticism.  In  fact, 
kings,  and  afterwards  of  the  German  em-  this  priestly  government  did  good  by  ac- 
perors,  who  exercised,  without  opposition,  customing  the  rude  princes  and  people  to 
the  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  papal  laws  and  Christian  manners;  and,  at  a 
dominions,  and,  until  the  twelfth  century,  time  when  rights  were  first  beginning  to 
suffered  no  election  of  pope  to  take  place  be  understood,  its  inconsistency  with  true 
without  their  ratification.  Innocent  III  independence  was  not  felt.  France  alone, 
first  established  the  rule  that  Rome,  the  which  had  acquired  more  consistency 
Marches,  and  the  hereditary  possessions  and  power  than  the  other  monarchies  of 
of  Matilda  (q.  v.),  should  do  him  homage,  Europe,  by  the  subjugation  of  the  great 
as  lord  paramount,  in  1198 ;  and  thus  van-  vassals,  and  the  reduction  of  their  territo- 
isbed  the  last  shadow  of  the  power  of  the  ries  under  the  royal  government,  first  suc- 
emperors  over  Rome  and  the  pope.  Pa-  cessfully  resisted  the  popes.  In  Philip  the 
vorable  circumstances  had  already  made  Pair,  Boniface  VIII  (q.  v.),  one  of  the 
several  kingdoms  tributary  to  the  papal  boldest  and  moat  able  popes,  found  a 
see.  England,  from  the  time  of  its  con-  master.and  liisBucceeBorB.duriiigtlieirres- 
veraion  to  Christianity,  was  thus  depend-  idenceal  Avignon, between  !306andl376, 
ent  upon  them  ;  in  like  manner,  Poland  remained  under  French  influence.  Tlta 
and  Hungary,  from  the  eleventh  century,  independence  of  the  popes  visibly  suffer- 
Bulgaria  and  Aragon,  from  the  beginning  ed  from  the  circumstance  that  they  were 
of  the  thirteenth,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  now  bound  to  a  particular  political  party, 
Two  Sicilies  (whose  Norman  kings  had  though  they  continued  to  exercise,  over 
been  vassals  of  thepope),from  1365,  when  all  the  Christian  countries  of  the  West, 
Clement  IV  gave  it  to  the  house  of  Anjou  the  power  which  their  arts  and  perse- 
through  hatred  towards  the  house  of  Ho-  verance  had  obtained.  Their  dignity 
tanstaufen.  Even. the  East  would  have  sunk  still  lower  when,  in  1378,  two  rival 
fallen  under  the  power  of  Rome,  if  the  pojies  appeared — the  Italian  Urban  VI,  and 
success  of  the  crusades  (which  had  given  a  count  of  Geneva,  choeen  by  the  French 
rise  in  the  West  to  much  confusion  in  re-  cardinals,  who  took  the  name  of'Clemtnt 
gard  to  the. rights  of  citizens  and  private  VII.  Europe  was  divided  by  their  quar- 
property,  and  thereby  promoted  the  in-  rel,  the  Italian  being  supported  by  Italy, 
thience  of  the  pope)  had  been  less  transi-  Germany,  England  and  the  northern  king- 
lory.  Innocent  111  dared  to  depose  and  doms,  the  French  pope  by  France,  Spain, 
Claim  kings,  as,  for  instance,  John  of  Savoy,  Lorraine  and  Scotland  ;  and  the 
land,  and  to  threaten  the  whole  world  schism  long  remained.  The  public  sale 
witn  excommunication.  The  emperor  of  offices,  the  shameful  extortions  and  the 
Otho  IV  called  himself  such  by  the  grace  low  artifices,  which  most  of  these  rival 
of  God  and  of  the  pope.  Kings  were  popes  used  against  each  other,  gave  rise, 
called  s««U  of  the  pope;  sad  the  fear  of  the  in  England  and  Bohemia  (see  Hun\  lo 
terrible  consequences  of  the  interdict,  much  complaint,  and  to  demands  for  a 
which  they  pronounced,  as  vicars  of  reform  in  the  state  of  the  church.  The 
Christ,  upon  disobedient'  princes  and  council  of  Constance  bad,  indeed,  stic- 
their  kingdoms,  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  ceeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  great 
barons,  the  ill  regulated  constitution  of  schism,  by  deposing  both  of  the  rivals; 
states,  and  the  great  want  of  laws,  sub-  but  pope  Martin  V(q.  v.J,  who  was  chosen, 
jetted  the  rulers  of  those  times  to  the  au-  in  1417,  in  their  place,  did  not  correct  the 
thorny  of  a  lord,  whose  court  was  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up  under  hia 
cradle  of  modem  politics,  and  whose  predecessors,  and  even  the  most  express 
power  and  influence  were  irresistible,  be-  decrees  -  for    reform,    passed     by 
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council  of  Basle,  were  rendered  nugatory  France  and  Spain  were  Ruining  for  I»m- 

bv  the  artifices  and  the  perseverance  of  baniy  and  Naples,  and,  iTierefore,  sought 

Eugene  IV,  of  the  douse  of  Ursiiii,  who  alternately  thetavorof  the  pope,  had  caus- 

waa  pope  between  1431  and  1477.     He  ed  the  letter  to  rise  anew  in  political  im- 

had  gained  the  friendship  of  France,  in  portance  towards  the  eud  of  the  fifteeuth 

1438,  by  the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  century;  but  the  spirit  of  the  times  was  ac- 

hud  the  foundation  of  the  freedom  of  tbe  quiring  an  irresistible  strength,  and   the 

Gullican  church  ;  and  the  negotiations  of  policy  of  Leo  X  was  of  no  avail  against  it. 

JKneae  Sylvius,  ambassador  of  Frederic  Luther,  Zuingiius  and   Calvin  were  the 

III,  with  him  and  his  successor,  the  ex-  heralds  of  an  opposition  which   tore,  al 

cellent  Nkhplas   V,  a  friend  to  ancient  moot  half  of  tbe  West  from  the  popes, 

literature,  and  the  protector  of  the  learned  while  the  policy  of  Charles  V  was  at  the 

exiles  from  Greece,  effected  tbe  concor-  same  time  diminishing  their  power.   What 

date  of  Vienna,  in  1448.    Why  the  griev-  the  ages  of  ignorance  had  allowed  to  the 

ances  of  the  German  nation  were  so  little  pope,  the  council  of  Trent,  indeed,  now 

remedied   by  this   instrument,  while  the  ratified  ;  and  the  society  of  the  Jesuits 

interest  of  tbe  pope  was  carefully  attend-  came  forward  as  the  guards  of  his  throne, 

ed  to,  the  German  princes,  wbont  the  elo-  -striving  to  erase  all  traces  of  the  reforms 

quence  of  the  cunning  negotiator  JEnttee  lion  in  the  states  which  bad  remained 

Sylvius  had    induced  to  accept  it,   first  Catholic,  and  to  regain  by  missions  antong 

perceived  when  he  was  chosen  cardinal,  the  heathen  what  hadbeenloettn  Europe: 

and,  in  1456,  pope,  under  tbe  name  of  yet  neither  this  new  support,  nor  the  poli- 

Piat  II.     In  this  concordate,  the  popes  cy  of  artful  popes,  such  as  Clement  VII, 

obtained  the  confirmation  of  the  annates,  between  1523  and  1534  {whom   Charles 

of  tbe  right  of  ratifying  tbe  election  of  of  Bourbon,  the  general  of  the  emperor, 

Clates,  and,  among  many  other  privi-  drove,  in  1527,  into  the  castle  of  Si.  Ange- 
las, that  of  tbe  nope't  monthi,  so  called,  lo),  ami  Paul  III,  between  1534  and  1549, 
ar  the  right  of  conferring  benefices  (which  who  gained  for  his  family  Panna  and  Pin- 
they  exercised  alternately  with  die  found-  cenza  ;  nor  the  monkish  devotion  of  Paul 
ets),  not  on  the  occurrence  of  vacancies,  but  IV,  between  1555aijd  1559;  nor  the  mod- 
uli particular  months,  of  which  six  in  ev-  eration  of  Pius  IV,  between  1559  and 
cry  year  were  reserved  to  the  pope.  By  1566,  who  condescended  to  grant  the  cup 
a  general  extension  of  this  privilege,  lo  to  the  Bohemian  Hussites;  northe  seven- 
whicli,  under  ■  different  pretences,  tbe  ty  of  Pius  V,  between  1566  and  1572  (who 
-other  Christian  kingdoms  were  obliged  to  offended  both  princes  and  people  by  his 
submit,  the  popes,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  bull  In  tana  Domini,  worthy  .of  his  previ- 
had  gone  so  far,  that  full  half  of  the  ece.le-  ous  character  as  a  preud  Dominican,  and 
siaatical  revenues  of  tbe  West  flowed  into  furious  persecutor'  of  heretics,  although 
their  coffers,  under  various  pretences,  his  severe  austerity  obtained  him  the  hon- 
Assistance  against  the  Turks  was  the  or  of  canonization) ;  still  less  the  useful 
most  common  pretext;  but  rarely  were  activity  of  Gregory XIII,  between  1572 
any  of  the  immense  sums  thus  collected  and  1585,  who  gave  to  the  world  the 
so  employed.  It  was  necessary  to  buy  amended  calendar  (Gregorian);  the  mag- 
the  favor  of  the  parties  in  Rome,  among  nanimity  and  wisdom  of  Sixtus  V  (q.  v.), 
which  the  old  families  of  Colonna  and  Ur-  between  1585  and  1590;  tbe  good  fortune 
aini  had  long  been  rivals ;  and  so  much  of  Clement  VIII  (Aldobrandini),  between 
was  spent  on  their  relations  (see  .Vepirfwm),  1592  and  1605,  who,  in  1597,  added  Fer- 
■■  ""-y  little  remained  for  the  common  rara  to  the  States  of  the  Church;  tho  learn- 


good  of  Christendom.     In  care  for  bis  ing  of  Urban  VIII,  between  1623  and 

family,  no  pope  ever  surpassed  Alexander  1644,  wbo  added  Urbino  to  bis  domin- 

VI  (q.  v.),  between  1493  and  1503,  whose  ions,  and  obliged  Galileo  to  abjure  bis 

policy  and  whose  private  life  were  equally  doctrine  of  tbe  motion  of  the  earth  round 

strangeratoinoralityandreligion.  Hiasuc-  the  sun, — could  restore  the  old  nuthor- 

cessur,  Julius  II,  between  1503  and  1513,  ity  of  the  papal  throne.     In  vain  did  the 

employed  all  his  powers  in  politics,  and  in  a  court  of  Rome  employ  the  language  of 

war  with  France,  in  which  be  commanded  Gregory  VII  and  Innocent  III ;  even  in 

tus  own  army,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  be-  Catholic   states,  the   distinction  between 

fore   Bayard.     Fotjunately  for  him  and  ecclesiastical  and  political  affairs  had  been 

for  liis  successor,  Leo  X  [q.  v.),  Maximili-  perceived  so  clearly,  that  the  influence  of 

an  I  was  prevented    by  circumstances,  the  popes  upon  the  latter  was  now  very 

and  finally  by  death,  from  uniting   upon  limited.      Since  tbe  middle  of  the  sbt- 

bis  own   head  the   papal   and   imperial  teenth  century,  no  German  emperor  had 

crowns.     The  circumstance  that  Austria,  been  crowned  by  a  pope.    The  princes, 
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who  bad  learned  his  policy,  withdrew  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  agreed  with 
themselves  from  hie  authority.  The  na-  what  was  always  the  principal  maxim  of 
tiooal  churches  obtained  their  freedom,  in  the  Roman  court,  "  never  to  give  up  the 
ppite  of  all  opposition,  and  the  peace  of  slightest  of  its  claims,  but  to  wait  only 
Westphalia,  which  the  nopal  see  never  for  opportunities.''  '  When  the  archive* 
acknowledged,  gave  public  legality,  guar-  of  the  popes  were  carried  to  Paris, 
anued  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  to  a  in  1609,  among  other  surprising  things, 
system  of  toleration  which  was  in  direct  a  practice  came  to  light  which  the  popes 
contradiction  to  the  papal  doctrines,  hud,  of  declaring  null  and  void,  by  Be- 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  question  cret  mental  reservation,  the  contracts 
no  longer  was,  how  to  extend  the  papal  which  were  made  in  public.  Thus  Alex- 
authority,  but  how  to  prevent  its  utter  de-  ander  VII,  February  18,  1G64,  made 
struction  ;  and  the  vicar  of  Christ,  who,  such  a  reservation  with  regard  to  the 
when  he  began  to  call  himself  servant  of  treaty  of  Pisa,  of  the  12th  of  the  same 
servants,  was  lord  of  lords,  was  obliged  month,  and  Clement  XIII,  September  3, 
to  play  the  part  of  a  suppliant,  who  claims  1764  (see  Clement  XIII),  with  regard  to 
compassion  and  toleration,  rather  than  the  banishment  of  die  Jesuits  from  France, 
obedience.  Jansenism,  also,  took  from  Pius  VII  openly  declared  against  the 
the  popes  a  considerable  part  of  the  Neth-  tolerance  of  the  philosophic  sects,  against 
erlands ;  their  bulls  were  no  longer  of  Bible  societies,  and  translations  of  the  Iti- 
avail,  beyond  the  Stales  of  the  Church,  ble.  (See  flu  VII.)  In  the  mean  time, 
without  the  consent  of  the  sovereigns,  there  appeared  in  the  French  end  German 
and  the  revenues  from  foreign  kingdoms  Catholic  churches,  a  spirit  of  freedom, 
grew  smaller  and  smaller.  In  France,  and  an  increasing  wish  for  an  independ- 
and  soon  alter  in  Germany,  they  became  ent  national  church,  which  ia  very  visible 
the  objects  of  ridicule ;  and  the  excellent  in  the  negotiations  that  preceded  the  con- 
men  who  occupied  the  pontifical  chair  in  elusion  of  the  last  concordats'  (Respect- 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  learned  Lam-  ing  the  temporal  dominions  of  tha  pope, 
beitini,  from  1740  to  1758  (see  BenteM  see  CIntrch,  Statu  of  the.) 
XIV),  and  the  enlightened  Gangnnelli,  Pope  (by  a  Catholicl  [Having  given 
from  1760  to  1774  (see  Clement  XIV),  in  the  preceding  article  the  Protestant 
were  forced  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  views  of  the  papal  history,  we  shall  now. 
their  predecessors,  and  sought  to  obtain  give  the  views  of  a  German  Catholic  on 
by  patience,  condescension  and  personal  the  origin  and  character  of  the  papal 
merit,  me  esteem  which  the  others  had  power.]  The  pope  is  the  head  of  the 
haughtily  Aimed.  Still  greater  misfor-  Catholic  hierarchy.  It  wasneeessaiy  that 
times  fell  upon  their  successors,  Pius  the  power  of  the  church  should  be  con- 
VI,  from  1775  to  1798,  and  Pius  VII,  centrales)  in  some  one,  whose  especial 
1600  to  ISaa  The  first,  after  a  bitter  ex-  care  it  should  be  to  provide  for  the  main- 
perience  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  tenance  of  the  Christian  (kith,  and  what- 
just  when  die  death  of  Joseph  II  had  in-  ever  is  connected  with  it.  Christ  ordained 
spired  him  with  new  hopes'  (see  Nuncio),  this  unity  of  power  on  that  occasion 
was  Witness  of  the  revolution,  which  tore  when  one  of  the  apostles,  first  of  all,  ae- 
froin  him  the  French  church,  and  He-  knowledged  the  divinity  of  his  Master, 
prived  him  of  bis  dominions.  The  other  When  walking  with  his  apostles,  be  " 
was  forced  to  buy  his  personal  freedom,  ed  and  said :  "But  whom  say  ye  that  1 
and    the    possession    of  his   diminished  And   Simon   Peter   answered    and  said, 


i,  by  an  equivocal   concordats  with  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  livingGod. 

Bonaparte,  in. 1601,  and  by  much  personal  AndJesusanswet«dsndsnidtohlm,Blcss- 

hunuliation,  and  lost  them  both  again  in  ed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-inns ;  for  flesh  and 

1809.    He  owed  bis  restoration,  in  1814,  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my 

not  to  the    excommunication   which   he  Father,  which  ia  in  heaven.   Andleayalse 

had  pronounced  against  Piapoleon,  but  to  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter  (which  means 

a  coalition  of  temporal    princes,  among  a  rock);  and  upon  this  rock  will  1  build  my 

whom  were  two  heretics  (the  English  church ;  and  the  gates  of  bell  shall  not 

and  Prussian)  and  a  schismatic  (the  Rue-  prevail  against   it.     And  I  will  give  unto 


sian).     Nevertheless,. he  not  only  restored    thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 

the  inquisition,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  and  whatsoever  thou  shall  land  on  earth, 
""  '  *  '        '"  l  "ven;  and  whatsoever 

earth,  shall  be  loosed 
sxvi.13— 19.)  How- 
igemay  be,  it  hat  not 
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other  religious  orders,  but  advanced  claims  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever 
and  principles  entirety  opposed  to  the  thou  shall  loose  ou  earth,  shall  be  loosed 
ideas  and  resolutions  of  bis  liberators,  in  heaven."  {Matthew  xvi,  13 — 19.)  How- 
Toe  return  of  this  pope  to  (he  spirit  of  the  ever  clear  this  passagemay  be,  it  has  not 

vol,  i.  33 
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been  without  mistaken  interpreters,  who  of  tbe  church ;   it  was  a    true    official 

have  perverted  the  sense,  saying  that  at  power.    Ttie  power  which  Christ  gave  to 

the  words  "  on  this  rock,"  Christ  pointed  his  apostles  did  not  cease  with  their  death, 

with  bis  finger  to  himself.     Tbe  learned  but  was   transmitted'  to  their  successors. 

Michael  is  rejects  this -explanation  of  soma  This  is  what  all  Christian  antiquity  baa 

of  his  Protestant  brethren,  saying  that  the  tauglit,  and  this  was  needed  by  the  church, 

k ia  I10t  tne  fmger  of  Christ,  but  that  which  whs  a  permanent  institution,  requir- 

.  contentious  interpreter.     The  power  ing  continual  direction.    This  power  of 

bind  and  to   loose,  and  the  office  of  the  first  of  the  apostles  was  also  exercised 

preaching  Christianity,  were  afterwards,  by  his  successor.    This  successor  was,  as 

indeed,  given  to  all  the  other  apostles;  but  all  antiquity  tells  us,  the  bishop  of  Rome, 

no  other  one  is  declared  to  be  the  rock  This  supremacy  of  the  Roman  bishop  lias, 

upon  which  the  church  should  be  built  witb  the  lapse  of  time,  unfolded  itself 

This  rock  was  one  only,  Simon,  son  of  more  and  more,  and  sometimes  taken  a 

Jonas,  called  Ptttr.     After  his  resurrec-  wrong  direction ;  but  it  was  firat  exercised 

n'on,  Christ  appeared  for  the  third  time  to  by  Peter ;  it  is  as  old  as  Christianity,  and 

his  disciples  assembled  at  the  sea  of  Tibe-  did  not  originate  in  subsequent  times.    As 

rias..    "So  when  they  bad  dined,  Jesus  far  back  as  the  first  century,  we  find  traces 

saith  to  Simon  Peter,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  of  the  power  exercised  by  Clement,  bish- 

lovest  thou  me  more  than  these?  Hesaith  op  of  Rome,  aa  successor  of  Peter.     He 

unto  him,  Yea,  Lord ;  thou  kno west  that  appeasrd  the  contentions  of  the  restlesB 

I  love  thee.     He  saith  unto  him.  Peed  my  Corinthians,  part  of  whom  requested  his 

lambs,     He  saith  unto  him  again  the  sec-  assistance.     Recourse  was  had  to    liitn, 

ond   time,  Simon,  son   of   Jonas,   lovest  although  other  churches    were  situated 

thou  me?  He  saith  unto,  him,  Yea,  Lord  ;  nearer,  as  those  of  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  &c, 

thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.     He  saith  which  were   likewise  superintended    by 

unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep.     He  saith  unto  disciples  of  the  apostles,  and,  in  all  proba- 

bim  the  third  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  bility,  while  the  apostle  John  was  yet  liv- 

lovest  thou  me  ?.  Peter  was  grieved,  be-  ing.     Clement  not  only  sharply  reproved 

cause   he  said   unto  him  the  third  time,  the  Corinthians,  but  declared  to  them  that 

Lovest  thou  me?   And  he  said  unto  hint,  if  they  did  not  submit  to  his  commands, 

Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things;  thou  know-  they  should  be  regarded  as  disobedient 

est  that  I  love  thee.    Jesus  saith  unto  him,  This  epistle  was  read  in  many  churches 

Feed  my  sheep.   Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  until   the  time  of   EuaebiiuL    (Eusebiua, 

thee,  when  thou  wast  young,  thougirdedst  ffiataria  Ecctaia,  1.   iii.  c   12.}     At  the 

thyself,  andwalkedst  whither  thou  would-  end  of  the  first  century,  a  certain  Dionys- 

est;  but  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shall  ius  was  sent  by  Clement  on  a  mission  to 

stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall  Gaul,  and  in  fact  undertook  tbe  mission 

gird   thee,  and  carry  thee   whither  thou  at  his  order.     In  tbe  second  century,  Mar- 

wouldestnot    This  spake  he,  signifying  cion   travelled    from   distant   1'ontus   to 

by  what  death  he   should  glorify  God.  Rome,  that  he  might  there  be  again  ad- 

And  when  he  bad  spoken  this,  he  said  mitted  into  the  society  of  the  church,  from 

unto  him,  Follow  me."  (John  rxi.  1—19.)  which  he  had  been  excluded  by  bis  biah- 

That  these  repeated  assurances  of  love,  op.    Cerdo  was  restored  to  his  place,  in 

and  these  repeated  commands  to  feed  tbe  Rome.     St  Irenceus  said,  -  It  is  necessa- 

aheep,   had    some   peculiar  signification,  ry  that  the  whole  church,  that  is,  believers 

and  that,  together   with   the   passage   in  every  where,  should  hold  to  this  church 

Matthew  xvi,  13 — 19,  they  were  intended  (the  Roman),  on  account  of  its  great  su- 

td  show  the  supremacy  of  Peter,  was  al-  periority,  for  the  apostolic  tradition  has 

ways  taught  by  the  fathers  of  the  church,  been  preserved  in  this  church."     In  an- 

In  other  passages  of  holy  writ,  this  prefer-  dtl.ee  place  he  says  that  he  should  regard 

ence  of  Peter  is  also  shown.    Passages  as   heretics,   schismatics,   and   obstinate 

like  this,  "Simon,  and  those  with  him"  persons,  all  those,  wherever  they  might  be, 

(Mark  i,  36);  "Peter,  standing  with  the  who  should  deny  the  supremacy  of  the 

eleven"  (Ada  ii,  14);   "  Peter,  arising  in  successors  of  Peter  over  the  church.     In 

the  midst  of  the  brethren"  (Ada  i,  15),  ob-  tbe   third  century,  Origen,  Cyprian,  and 

viously  refer  to  the  precedence  granted  to  many  others,  appealed  to  Rome.     Thus 

him  in  other  places.     In  the  first  synod  many  things  in  the  time  of  primitive  Chris- 

of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  tbe  superior  tianity  concur  to  prove  tho  supremacy  of 

rank  of  Peter  cannot  be  mistaken.    (Atti  Rome.     Tbe  church,  in  its  constitution,  is 

xv.  17.)    This  precedence  was  not  merely  like  an  association    of  states,  at  whose 

an  honor,  but  had  tor  its  object  the  unity  head  stands  the  pope;  his  government 
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cannot  be  called,  however,  s  monarchy,  subject  to  it ;  the  head  of  this  institution 
but  resembles  more  the  imperial  form,  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  made  such  by  di 
As  is  commonly  the  case  in  such  united  vine  appointment.  Peter  was  the  first, 
governments,  so  in  the  spiritual  constitu-  and  his  successors  have  inherited  his 
Uon,  the  power  of  him  who  should  control  power.  Like  Peter,  the  popes  have  held 
all,  is  sometimes  too  great,  and  sometime*  the  double  sword  (the  symbol  of  temporal 
too  feeble.  The  power  of  the  pope,  at  and  spiritual  power),  and  with  this,  the 
first  lawful,  afterwards  increased  with  the  right  of  subjecting  every  thing  to  the  ob- 
lapse  of  time ;  and  the  principle  was  gen-  jects  of  the  church,  as  the  highest  moral 
erally  adopted,  that 'the  bishops  of  the  institution,  and  of  ruling,  either  in  con- 
church  were  merely  bis  assistants — a  prin-  cuiTence  with  the  temporal  power,  or  in 
ciple  from  which  proceeded  the  forged  de-  preference  to  it,  since  the  eternal  is  supe- 
crees  of  Isidore,  belonging  to  the  ninth  rior  to  the  temporal,  and  the  objects  of  (ha 
century,  where,  it  is  not  first  advanced,  but  firet  are  more  exalted  than  those  of  the 
taken  far  granted  as  a  well  established  lost.  Bellarmin  afterwards  varied  from 
fact.  The  splendor  and  power  of  the  papal  this  opinion,  asserting  an  indirect  power  of 
see  was  greatly  increased  also  by  its  union  the  pope  over  temporal  afnuis,  as,  for  in- 
with  the  emperors,  in  the  middle  ages,  stance,  the  rightof  reducing  within  proper 
This  union  was  both  favorable  to  the  civil-  limits,  for  the  salvation  of  bis  soul,  any 
ization  and  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  one  who  made  a  bad  use  of  temporal  , 
beneficial  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  power.  The.  present  age,  however,  be- 
pope  ;  and  at  last  gave  to  the  pope  an-  lieves  neither  in  the  direct  nor  the  indirect 
premacy  over  the  Western  world.  The  power  of  the  pope  over  temporal  affairs, 
quarrels  of  the  popes  with  temporal  rulers  and  no  one  any  longer  defends  that  opin- 
not  only  caused  the  downhill  of  the  tern-  ion-     As  to  the  spiritual   power   of  the 

giral  power  of  the  holy  see  over  the  pope,  all  the  true  Catholic  canonists  agree 

uropean  states,  but,  in  the  reaction  which  that  the  supremacy  of  Peter  and  his  suc- 

they  produced,  even  gave  to   the   rulers  cessors  (and  not  only  the  dignity,  but  also 

great  influence  over  the    church.      The  the  jurisdiction)  are   of  divine   appoint- 

spiritual   power  of  the   popes  was  now  incut.     That  the  sett  of  supreme  power  is 

brought  back  to  its  former  limits.  Abuses,  now  at  Rome,  is  accidental;  we  do  not 

which  the  possession  of  power  renders  so  affirm,  however,  that  it  can  be  transferred 

easy,   had  caused   a  general   desire  of  a  from  Rome  without   the  consent  of  the 

reformation,  both  in  the  head  and  mem-  whole  church.    This  power  is  of  divine 

hereof  the  church.    The. council  of  Con-  appointment,  and  certain  rights  axe  essen- 

stance,  in  1414,  declared  itself  competent  tiul   to  it  ;    those,   for  instance,  without 

to  undertake  this  reform,  and  actually  de-  whieh  its  object,  unity  in  the  church,  could 

posed  two  rival   popes ;  and  the  decrees  not  be  attained.     Other  rights  have  been 

of  the  council  at  Basle  were  still   more  accidentally  acquired  in  the  course  of  time; 

energetic.    The  discovery  of  the  forgery  they  have  a  historical  foundation,  but  they 

of  the  decretals  of  Isidore — a  natural  con-  are  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 

sequence  of  a  more  attentive  study  of  bis-  supreme  power.     The  former,  therefore, 

torj  iu  modern  limes — by  the  cenluriatora  are  called  ciiential;  the  latter,  odwnttrtou*. 

of  Magdeburg — and  the  ideas  which  the  The  essential  rights  are,  I.  The  right  of 

re  formation  introduced — contributed  to  cir-  superintendence  over  the  whole  church, 

cumscribe,  within  just  limits,  the  spiritual  To  this  belong,  1.  the  right  of  requiring 

power  of  the   pope.      In  the  eighteenth  from  all  bishops  an  account  of  the  state 

century,  the "  investigations  of  Febroniue  of  their  churches  (t'u*  rclatienum) ;   both 

(the  suffragan   bishop  of  Treves)  mainly  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  we 

c-iitributed  to  shake  the  foundation  of  ma-  see  a  continual  acknowledgment  of  this 

ny  of  the  adventitious  rights  of  the  pope,  right  in  the  earliest   times;    the  church 

This  is  the  place  to  explain  the  system  of  ordained  in  the  council  of  Trent,  that  the 

the  Catholic  canonists  with  regard  to  the  bishops  should,  every  five  years,  send  to 

liower  of  the  pope.     First,  of  his  influence  the  pope  an  account  of  the  state  of  their 

in  temporal  concerns.  The  canonists  of  the  dioceses  {rtlatio  de  italu) ;  2.  another  right 

middle  ages  derived  from  the  example  of  is  that  of  sending  legates  into  the  different 

Gregory  Vll,andotbera,arightofthepope  countries  of  Christendom;    in  cases  for 

to  immediate  interference  in  worldly  mat-  which  the  requiring  of  reports  was  insuf- 

lers.     Their  argument  was  a  very  simple  Solent,  it  became  necessary  (hat  informa- 

one;  The  church  is  the  highest  of  all  insti-  tion  should  be  obtained   by  means  of  le- 

tutions  for  (he  good  of  men,  and  all  other  gates  in  the  country  and  on  the  spot ;  3. 

merely   temporal   institutions    should  be  the  right  of  convoking  general  councils. 
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of  holding  the  presidency  there,  and  of  that  they  can  be  arbitrarily  denied  to  the 

ratifying  the  decrees;  5.  the  right  of  pro-  pope   by  individuals.     Among  the  rights 

nouncing   provisional   sentences,   in    dis-  of  the   {wipes,  which  were   formerly  the 

putea  on  matters  of  faith.    Another  class  subject  of  dispute,  were  their  infallibility 

of  essential  rights  was,  II.  The  right  of  and  supremacy  over  the  councils, — rights 

superintending  the  observance  of  the  laws  which  the  Germnn   canonists  no  longer 

of  the   church.     To  this   belong,  1.  the  maintain.     (See  Infallibility.)     The  pope 

rightofpassiognewlawB,andof  enforcing  is  likewise  a  temporal  monarch,  as  the 

the  observation  of  those  which  already  bishops  of  Germany  formerly  were.    The 

exist;  the  bishops  have  a  just   right    to  States  of  the  Church,  like  all  the  states  of 

Cist  against  new  laws,  anil  they  do  not  the  middle  ages,  grew  up  gradually.  A 
me  binding  until  the  whole  church  temporal  sovereignty  was  necessary  for 
has  accepted  them ;  2.  the  right  of  dis-  the  pope,  as  he  was  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
pensing  with  existing  lawn — e  right  which,  church,  the  opponent  of  thrones,  and  in- 
as  history  tells  us,  was  exercised  beyond  dependent  of  them.  As  man  is  still  hu- 
what  was  necessary,  but  which  in  general  man,  though  he  wear  the  tiara,  we  cannot 
was  indispensable,  as  the  laws  could  not  wonder,  nor  is  it  a  cause  of  reproach 
extend  to  every  case ;  3.  the  right  of  an-  against  the  church,  that  it  has  produced 
nulling  unjust  grants  of  episcopal  digni-  vicious  popes.  But  no  dynasty  of  Europe 
tie*  [jia  devolutionis) — an  essential  right,  can  show  that  it  has  had,  during  the  last 
and  one  without  which  the  right  of  super-  few  centuries,  such  a  long  series  of  excel - 
intendence  would  be  of  little  avail.  In  lent  men.  By  the  institutions  connected 
reality,  this  right  was  also  carried  too  far,  with  the  pupal  power,  care  is  taken  that  it 
and  was  not  properly  limited  until  mod-  shall  be  jess  arbitrary  than  that  of  any 
em  times.  The  adventitious  rights  are  other  ruler  in  Europe. 
the  following :  1.  The  right  of  censorship  Popish  Plot;  a  contrivance  got  up  by 
over  all  writings  relating  to  the  doctrines  Oates  (q.  v.)  in  1678,  for  the  purpose  of 
of  the  Catholic  church  ;  2.  the  right  of  bringing  himself  into  notice,  and  adopted 
regulating  the  general  liturgy  ;  3.  the  by  some  political  leaders  to  promote  their 
right  of  canonization,  and  of  deciding  own  party  schemes.  Outes  pretended  to 
upon  the  authenticity  of  the  relics  of  the  have  discovered  a  conspiracy,  formed  by 
saints,  and  the  degree  of  honor  due  to  the  Jesuits  and  Roman  Catholics,  for 
them;  4.  the  right  of  appointing  and  abol-  murdering  (lie  king  (Charles  II),  and  sub- 
ishing  festivals ;  5.  the  right  of  appoint-  verting  the  Protestant  religion  ;  and,  after 
ing  fasts,  and  days  of  humiliation  for  the  some  preliminary  steps,  he  went  to  sir 
whole  church  ;  t.  the  right  of  dispensing  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  a  justice  of  peace, 
from  vowa  (see  Vmn),  and  of  declaring  and  gave  evidence  before  him  of  all  the 
the  invalidity  of  oaths  obtained  by  fraud  or  articles  of  the  pretended  conspiracy, 
violence,  or  of  setting  them  aside,  where  Among  the  peisous  accused  was  Cole- 
ether  circumstances  seemed  imperiously  to  man,  secretary  to  the  duchess  of  York, 
require  it;  7.  the  right  of  being  consulted  among  whose  papers  was  found  a  corre- 
in  regard  to  the  alienation  of  the  property  epondenw  with  some  Catholics  abroad, 
of  the  church ;  8.  the  right  of  imposing  which  contained  expressions  of  great  vin- 
tages upon  the  clergy,  or  of  exacting  from  leuce  and  indiscretion,  but  nothing  to 
them  other  contriliu  dons  [jus  dtcimamH) ;  countenance  the  notion  of  such  a  plot.  In 
9.  the  right  of  raising  certain  taxes  (an-  the  midst  of  the  alarm  created  by  this 
nates)  for  the  support  of  the  pope  and  his  pretended  revelation,  Godfrey  was  found 
court  (it  has  produced  but  a  small  in-  dead  in  a  dhch  (October  17),  having,  prob- 
eome  in  modem  times) ;  10.  the  right  of  ably,  committed  suicide ;  but  the  i-ry  was 
reserving  to  themselves  the  appointment  immediately  raised  that  he  had  been  nrar- 
to  the  beneficesof  thechurch  (by  mandata  dered  by  the  papists  on  account  of  his 
de  (rrovidtndo,  by  cxpcetativit,  or  by  rwer-  taking  Oates's  evidence.  Parliament  met 
vatumri)  ;  11.  the  right  of  establishing  soon  after  this  event,  and  the  two  houses 
and  suppressing  religious  orders ;  13.  die  immediately  began  lo  occupy  themselves 
right  of  confirming  bishops  (and  coadju-  with  examinations  in  regard  to  the  plot 


rs)  and  of  deposing  them  (in  a  lawful  The  excitement  was  encouraged  in  par- 
way);  13.  the  right  of  granting  dispensa-  liament  by  artful  party  leaders,  and  the 
Bona;  14.  the  right  of  conferring  tliciml-  two  houses  voted,  "that  there  had  been 
lum.  These  are  the  adventitious  rights  ;  and  still  was  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot, 
they  con  pass  away  by  lime  (and  many  contrived  and  earned  on  by  the  papist 
have  passed  away),  as  they  grew  with  the  recusants,  for  assassinating  the  king,  sub- 
lapse  of  time.     We  do  not  mean  to  say  verting  the  government,  and  rooting  out 
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the  Protestant  religion."  The  encourage-  era  disposed  in  amenta,  and  always  ap- 
ment  held  out  to  Oates,  who  received  a  pearing  before  the  development  of  the 
pension  of  £1300,  brought  forward  Bedloe,  leaves;  and  these  lost  alternate,  rounded 
a  noted  thief  and  impostor,  who  confirm-  or  triangular,  serrate  or  dentate,  and  wip- 
ed Oates's  statements,  with  some  addi-  ported  on  long  petioles,  which  are  more 
tions  of  his  own.  He  accused  several  or  less  compressed,  particularly  towards 
noblemen  by  name  of  a  design  to  raise  their  summits.  This  conformation  occa- 
forcea  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  skins  a  peculiar  vibratory  motion  in  the 
with  which  they  were  to  join  an  army  of  leaves  when  they  are  acted  upon  by  the 
20,000  or  30,000  crusaders  to  be  landed  wind,  especially  remarkable  in  certain 
from  Spain.  Although  no  arms,  after  the  species  called  aspen*,  which  appear  to  be 
most  rigorous  search,  no  ammunition,  no  perpetually  agitated.  About  twenty  spe- 
motiey,  no  commissions,  no  papers,  no  let-  cies  are  known,  all  confined  to  the  noith- 
ters,  were  discovered  to  confirm  the  evi-  ern  and  temperate  regions  of  the  globe, 
denceof  these  men,  yet  the  story  obtained  They  are  soft-wooded  trees,  of  rapid 
general  belief,  and  excited  a  general  panic,  growth.  The  following  species  inhabit 
To  increase  the  excitement, Bedloc  pub-  the  II.  States:  The  Carolinian  poplar 
lished  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  A  Discovery  (poptdus  angwlata)  is  remarkable  for  the 
of  the  horrid  Popish  Plot,  for  burning  acutely  angular  form  of  the  young 
London  and  Westminster,  &c,  in  which  branches,  and  for  having  its  buds  destitute 
all  the  fires  that  had  happened  for  several  of  the  viscous  coating.  It  is  a  southern 
years  were  ascribed  to  the  Jesuits.  Mean-  species,  and,  in  the  Atlantic  states,  is  hard- 
while  the  pretended  conspirators  were  ly  found  north  of  latitude  37°,  but  is  abun- 
brought  to  trial.  Coleman,  father  Ireland,  dant  along  the  marshy  banks  of  the  large 
a  Jesuit,' and  Grove  and  Pickering,  who,  rivers  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  rape- 
it  wag  pretended,  were  engaged  to  shoot  ciallyofthe  Lower  Mississippi,  and  is  even 
the  king,  were  condemned  to  death,  on  the  found  on  the  Missouri  for  100  miles  above 


testimony  of  Oates  and  Bed  I  tie,  and  exe-  its  mouth.  It  sometimes  attains  the  height 
cuted.  The  pretended  murderers  of  God-  of  eighty  feet,  with  a  proportional  diome- 
frey  next  suffered  the  same  rate,  on  the    ter,  and  a  wide-spreading  summit,  cloth- 


sole  testimony  of  Bedloe,  and  one  Prance,  ed  with  beautiful  foliage.     The  wood  is 

whom  be  had  accused  of  being  an  accom-  white,  soft,  and  is  not  applied  to  any  use- 

plice.  in  the  murder,  and  who,  after  many  fill  purposes.     The  cotton-wood  (popuius 

promises  and  threats,  finally  confessed  his  canadensis)  inhabits  more   northern   dis- 

gutlL      Further    prosecutions  took  place  tricts,  and  is  chiefly  abundant  along  the 

in  the  following  year,  when  several  per-  Upper  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  other 

sons  were  executed,  and  a  new  plot,  called  western  rivers,  and  often  is  the  only  tree 

the  meal  Uib  plot,  from  the  place  where  the  which  lines  their  banks  in  the  vast  naked 

papers  relating  to  it  were  found,  was  got  regions  of  the  north-west     In  the  Atlan- 

up  by  one  Dangerfield,  a  convicted  felon,  tic  states,  this  tree  is  rare,  and  almost  un- 

In  1680,  viscount  Stafford  was  impeached  known.    It  grows  to  the  height  of  eighty 

by  the  commons,  condemned  by  the  lords,  feet,  with  a  trunk  three  or  four  in  diame- 

and  executed  December  29,  as  an  accom-  ter:  the  branches  are  angular,  though  less 

plice   in  the  plot,  on   the   testimony   of  remarkably  so  than  in  the  preceding  spe- 

Oates  and  two  of  his  associates,  Bedloe  cies,  from  which  it  is,  besides,  easily  dis- 

having  died  not  king  before.    This  was  anguished  by  the  viscous  buds :  both  are, 

the    last   instance   of  bloodshed  in    this  however,  frequently  confounded  undertbe 

strange  affair.     Soon  after  the  accession  term  cattim-wood,  and  are  found  growing 

of  James  II  (1685),  Oates  was  tried  and  in  company  on  the  banks  of  [he  middle 

convicted  on  two-  indictments  for  perjury,  portion  of  the  Mississippi.    The  Ameri- 

and  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped,  on  two  can  black  poplar  (popahiM  bttidifolia)  m 

different  days,  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  rare,  even  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  U. 

and  from  thence  to  Tyburn,  to  be  im-  States,  and  by  Micbaux  was  observed  only 

prisoned  for  life,  and  pilloried  five  times  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  above  Albany: 

every  year.     (See   Hume's,  and  particu-  probably  it  will  be  found  more  abundant 

lariy  Lmgard's,  History  of  England.)  in   Canada.     It  is  distinguished   by   the 

Pom*  (popukis);  a  genus  of  plants  hairiness  of  the  young  shoots  and  petioles 

belonging  to   the   amentacc/t  and  to  the  in  the  spring,  and  by  the  form  of  the 

diatiaactandria  of  LmnmuH.   The  specie**  leaves,  which  are  conspicuously  scumi- 

are  trees  often  of  large  dimensions,  having  note.     The  trunk  is  thirty  or  forty  feet 

their  buds  usually  covered  with  an  arc-  high,  and  about  a  foot  in  diameter.    The 

matin  and  viscous  substance ;  their  flow-  populut  heteropta/lia  is  found  in  most  parts 
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of  the  U,  Slates,  but  is  §o  rare  as,  in  gen-  which  are  ovate  lanceolate,  attenuate,  and 
oral,  to  have  received  no  specific  denomi-  acute  at  base.— Among  the  more  remark- 
nation.  The  trunk  is  sometimes  seventy  able  of  the  exotic  species  ace,  1.  The  great 
or  eighty  foet  high,  and  two  or  three  in  white  poplar,  or  albeie  [papains  alba),  oue 
diameter.  The  young  branches  are  cy-  of  the  largest  European  trees,  often  grow- 
lindrical ;  the  leaven,  while  very  young,  are  iug  to  the  height  of  ninety  or  a  hundred 
covered  with  a  thick  white  down,  which  feet,  by  five  or  six  in  diameter  at  base.  It 
gradually  disappears  as  they  attain  their  i»  common  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
full  Bize,  when  they  are  often  six  inches  in  in  moist  places,  throughout  the  greater 
length  and  toe  same  in  breadth,  heart-  part  of  Europe.  It  forma  a  striking  fea- 
shaped,  with  the  small  lubes  of  the  base  ture  in  the  landscape,  not  only  from  the 
overlapping,  s»  as  to  conceal  the  summit  majesty  of  its  appearance,  but  from  the 
of  the  petiole:  by  tin's  character  it  ia  most  contrast  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
easily  recognised.  The  tacamahac,  or  the  green  of  the  upper  with  the  pure 
lulsam  poplar  (poptdui  baUamtfera),  is  a  white  of  the  inferior.  The  growth  ia  very 
Canadian  species,  hardly  venturing  even  rapid,  and  it  lives  to  a  great  age.  The 
into  the  coldest  regions  of  the  U.  States,  wood  ie  white,  light  and  soft,  easily  work- 
It  is  abundant  in  the  country  between  ed,  and  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  em- 
Quebec  and  Hudson's  bay,  especially  on  ployed  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  in 
the  waters  of  the  Saguenai,  between  lat  the  arts.  It  is  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
47°  and  49°,  and  extends  westward  beyond  species  in  fineness  and  strength,  gives  a 
lake  Superior.  Here  it  frequently  rises  to  firmer  hold  to  nails,  and  ia  not  liable  to 
the  height  of  eighty  feet,  with  a  diameter  warp  atid  split.  In  England,  it  is  prefer- 
of  three  at  base.  The  leaves  are  oval  and  red  by  turners  for  wooden  bowls,  &.<■_,  on 
lanceolate — an  uncommon  form  among  account  of  its  peculiar  whiteness,  and  the 
poplars.  The  wood  is  while,  soft,  and  is  ease  with  which  it  is  worked  in  the  lathe, 
applied  to  no  useful  purpose.  The  heart-  It  is  also  useful  for  flooring-boards,  and  for 
leaved  balsam  poplar,  commonly,  but  im-  making  laths  and  packing-boxes.  This 
properly  called  balm  of  Oiltad  (popidv*  tree  ia  recommended  for  cultivation  in 
caniiican*),  is  frequently  planted  before  America  by  Michaux,  especially  to  the 
houses  in  the  New  England  state*,  but  states  east  of  the  Hudson.  2.  The  asp,  or 
baa  not  hitherto  been  found  growiug  wild  aspen  ( populus  trtmula),  is  a  tree  of  mod- 
in  the  forests,  and  its  origin  is  uncertain,  erate  size,  the  wood  of  which  is  inferior, 
1  It  attains  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  but  still  is  applied  to  many  useful  pur- 
with  a  diameter  of  eighteen  or  twenty  poses,  3.  The  black  poplar  {papvlm  ni- 
inches,  The  bark  is  smooth  and  green-  gra)  is  a  lofty  tree,  found  in  most  parts  of 
ish;  and  the  leaves  are  large,  perfectly  Europe.  The  hark  is  light,  like  cork-and 
heart-shaped,  and  frequently  have  hairy  is  sometimes  used  by  fishermen  for  noat- 
iolaa.  This  tree  has  dark-green  foliage,  ing  their  nets.  The  limber  is  light  and 
the  irregular  disposition  of  the  soft,  but  is  in  general  little  in  request, 
branches  gives  it  an  inelegant  appearance ;  though  used  by  the  turners,  for  flooriDr- 
and  it,  besides,  renders  the  vicinity  un-  boards,  &c.  4.  The  Italian  or  Lombonty 
pleasant  at  the  time  when  the  seeds  are  poplar  [papain*  dilidala)  is  remarkable 
ripening,  by  filling  the  air  with  little  tufts  among  trees  for  its  peculiar  mode  of 
of  light  down.  The  American  aspen  growth.  The  body  of  the  tree  is  perfectly 
J  poptdui  trtpiaa)  is  a  small  tree,  common  straight,  and  all  the  branches  keep  closely 
in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  The  pressed  around  it,  and  take  an  upright 
leaves  are  broad,  and  somewhat  heart-  direction.  This  tree  seems  to  differ  from 
shaped.  It  is  one  of  the  specks  most  re-  the  preceding  chiefly  in  this  peculiarity, 
markable  fortbe  perpetual  agitation  of  the  and  is,  perhaps,  only  a  variety.  About 
leaves.  The  popului  rrandidtntata  m  eighty  years  ago,  it  was  introduced  from 
chiefly  found  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  Italy  into  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
States,  and  rather  exceeds  the  preceding  its  cultivation  spread  with  unprecedented 
in  dimensions.  It  is  readily  distinguished  rapidity :  ornamental  trees  of  every  de- 
from  the  other  American  species  by  the  scriptkm  were  rooted  up  to  make  way  for 
large  teeth  of  the  margin  of  the  leaves,  it-  This  ptupltoman.it  extended  even  lo 
The  narrow-leaved  cotton-wood  [pomdut  this  country ;  and  it  is  still  but  too  com- 
anguttifolia)  grows  in  company  with  the  mon  lo  see  the  noble  productions  of  our 
common  cotton-wood,  which  it  resembles  own  forest,  which  have  perhaps  been  cell- 
in  size  and  habit,  about  the  head  waters  turies  in  acquiring  their  growth,  prostrated 
of  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries.  It  »  to  make  room  for  the  Lorabardy  poplar, 
remarkable  for  the  form  of  the  leaves,  In  an  economical  point  of  view,  it  has, 
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indeed,  one  advantage — that  of  affording  ural  guardians,  it  become  an  object  to  fiir- 

Iktle  shade  and  taking  up  little  room;  and,  nish  motives  Tor  the   encouragement  of 

whatever  we  may  say,  it  has  one  peculiar  matrimony.     The  Romans  posted  several 

beauty :  meet  trees,  when  acted  upon  by  laws  for  this  purpose,  and  endeavored  to 

the  wind,  are  only  partially  agitated ;  but  render  a  life  of  celibacy  disgraceful  ■'  thus, 

this  waves  in  a  single  sweep  from  top  to  for  instance,  he  who  had  the  most  leeiti- 

bottom,  like  an  ostrich  feather,  even  with  mate  children,  had  the  preference  before 

the  slightest  blast.     In  many  parts  of  the  all  the  other  candidates  for  public  offices. 

U.  States,  the  term  poplar  is  generally  ap-  Whoever  had  three  children  was  exempt 

plied  to  the  tulip  tree.     (See  Tulip  Tret.)  from  all  personal  taxes:  free-bom  women 

Popocatapetl  ;  a  volcano  in  Mexico,  who  had  three,  and  freed  women  who 

intbe  province  of  Puebla;  lon.98°33'  W.\  had  four  children,  were  released  from  the 

Jut  lcr  3ff  N.    This  volcano  is  constantly  continual    guardianship   to   which  they 

in  action,  throwing  out  smoke,  ashes  and  were  otherwise  subjected :  unmarried  fe- 

fire,  but  no  great  eruption   has  hitherto  males,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  were  not 

taken  place.     Its  figure  is  that  of  a  trim-  allowed  to  wear  jewels,  or  to  use  a  litter, 

cated  cone,  with  a  large  crater.  Itisl7,716  &c.     LouisXIV   gave  pensions  to  those 

feet  high,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  moun-  who  bad  ten  or  more  children,  and  in 

tains  between   the   bay  of  Panama  and  other  countries  we  find  similar  ordinances. 

Bcering's  straits.  The    impolicy    and    injustice    of    these 

Poppt  (papavcr).  The  species  of  poppy  measures  could  not  escape  observation: 

are  herbaceous  plants,  all  bearing  large,  others,   therefore,  rejected  die   principle 

brilliant,  but  fugacious  flowers.    -One  of  of  population,   and  maintained,  on  the 

them  yields  the  opium  of  commerce,  and  contrary,  that  the  policy  of  states  should 

the  juice  of  all  is  lactescent.     Most  of  the  be  to  check  the  increase  of  population. 

species  are  natives  of  Europe,  often  oc-  No  one  has  labored  more  to  cany  to  its 

curring  as    weeds    in    fields  and  waste  greatest  extent  the  principle  of  popula- 

places ;  but,  in  this  country,  we  only  see  tiou    than  Sonnenfels  -(in  his  Science  of 

tbem  in  gardens,  cultivated  for  ornament.  Politics  and  Finance,  and  in  the  Miimial 

One,  indeed,  the   papavtr  nudicaidt,   is  of  the  internal  Administration  of  the  Piute, 

found  in  all  the  extreme  northern  regions  in  German):  but  Malthus  has  opposed  this 

of  the  globe.    Their  roots  ore  annual  or  system,    and    endeavored    to     lay    the 

perennial;  the   leaves  alternate,  and  the  foundation  of  an  opposite  doctrine  (in  his 

flowers  terminal  and  drooping  until  they  Essay    on   Population,  3d   ed.,    London, 

are  expanded;  the  calyx  is  composed  of  180G).     Malthus  concludes  that  no  more 

two  leaves,  and  the  corolla  of  four  petals;  individuals  can   subsist    in   any   country 

the  stamens  are  very  numerous,  and  the  than  the  produce  of  homan  industry  in 

capsule  is  one-celled,  but  is  divided  inter-  that  country  is  able  to  support.     If,  uow, 

nally   by  several  longitudinal   partitions,  it  can  lie  proved  that,  in  all  countries,  with 

and  contains  a  multitude  of  seeds.  a  tolerably  good  government,  the  increase 

Population,  Policy  of.  It  was  for-  of  population,  as  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at 
merly  a  maxim  in  politics,  that  a  country  a  certain  degree,  is  in  a  far  greater  propor- 
could  not  be  overpeopled,  since  it  was  tion  than  the  means  of  subsistence  necee- 
supposed  that  the  means  of  subsistence  sary  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants, 
increased  in  proportion  to,  the  increase  tben  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a  great 
of  population.  Industry  would  thus  find  scarcity,  which  will  augment  every  year, 
sufficient  means  of  support,  partly  by  in-  as  the  disproportion  between  the  popula- 
creasing  the  produce  of  the  earth,  partly  tion  and  the  means  of  subsistence  in- 
by  procuring  more  from  foreign,  countries,  creases.  For,  if  the  population  hits  already 
so  that  the  great  population  of  a  country  become  so  numerous,  that  only  the  gretit- 
could  never  be  the  cause  of  its  foiling  into  est  efforts  of  the  nation  are  able  to  pro- 
want  and  misery,  provided  it  consisted  of  vide  it  with  the  necessary  means  of  nub-  ■ 
productive  laborers.  On  this  account,  sistence,  then  the  increase  of  the  following 
some  have  even  made  population  the  first  year  cannot  be  provided  with  the  neeis- 
principle  of  policy,  and  recommended  all  saries  of  life  without  witlidrawitigVhi  m 
measures  by  which  its  increase  could  be  from  the  already  existing  population.  He 
promoted.  Tbis  system  also  taught  that  further  asserts  that  all  civilized  countries 
artificial  meansshould  be  employed  to  aid  ore  either  at  the  point,  or  more  or  less 
the  increase  of  population ;  and,  as  it  was  near  it,  where  as  much  food  is  prod  need 
considered  desirable  that  all  births  should  from  the  soil  as  in  any  possible  way  run 
take  place  in  matrimony,  so  that  the  cbil-  be  obtained  from  it;  and  suppose  more 
dren  should  always  be  provided  with  nat-  could   be   gained   by  greater  efforts  and 
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more  industry,  it  will  never  be  in  such  nature  to  keep  the  human  race  within  pro- 
pro portion  09  the  yearly  increase  of  the  scribed  limits.  Sieiuoodi  gives,  as  an  io- 
population  ;  and  thus  want  and  misery  are  stance  to  illustrate  this,  the  example  of  the 
approaching  in  all  civilized  countries,  family  of  Montmorency,  which,  if  the 
against  which  there  is  no  other  remedy  natural  instinct  had  been  allowed  to  act 
then  that  the  government  either  check  the  freely,  would  have  peopled  the  whole 
increase  of  population,  or  remove  from  the  French  empire  ;and  yet  nothing  approach- 
country  the  yearly  arising  surplus  by  ing  to  this  result  hnslsken  place, although 
means  of  colonies,  and  other  measures  no  individual  of  this  family  has  been  des- 
coufonnable  to  this  purpose.  If  some  titute  of  the  necessary  means  of  life.  Oth- 
consider  the  introduction  of  inoculation  er  considerations  have  restrained  the  ope- 
for  the  small- pox,  the  diminution  of  the  rations  of  this  instinct,  so  that  there  are  but 
plague  and  of  other  epidemic  diseases,  as  a  small  number  of  individuals  of  this  nama 
great  benefits  for  the  human  race,  we  existing  in  France.  2.  That  the  artificial 
ought  rather  to  regard  them,  according  to  increase  of  food  in  any  country*  cannot 
the  system  of  Mallhus,  as  great  evils,  keep  pace  with  the  yearly  increasing  pop- 
which  only  increase  the  want  and  misery  ulation,  is  au  assertion  also  contradicted  by 
of  men  hy  the  fiunine  which  they  inevita-  experience,  since,  in  fact,  the  increase  of 
lily  produce.  A  careful  examination  will  population  mther  accommodates  itself  to 
show  that  population  may  be  the  object  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  than  the  supply 
state  policy,  but  that  the  promotion  of  this  to  the  population.  Where  industry,  assist- 
object  must  be  regulated  by  a  reference  ed  by  nature,  produces  with  ease  whatev- 
to  other  more  important  considerations,  er  the  want* of  anumerous  family  require, 
Many  of  ilio  premises,  and  of  course  the  there  population  iucreaseslhe  mast  rapidly, 
conclusions,  of  Malt  I]  lis  are  either  entirely  if  other  regulations  of  society  do  not  pre 
false,  or  true  only  with  great  limitations,  vent.     And. if  the  greater  numherare  e 


impediments  were  put  in  its  way,  would  found,  then  the  population  increases  in  an 
increase  the  population  in  a  geometrical  extraordinary  manner.  In  such  coun- 
progression,  so  that  a  single  couple,  in  the  tries,  it  doubles,  according  to  Euler, 
course  of  a  few  centuries,  would  people  every  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  The 
the  whole  earth ;  yet  we  no  where  find  greatest  increase  of  population  which 
any  excess  of  population,  and  the  earth  is  known,  on  a  large  scale,  is  in  the 
has  hitherto  always  been  able  to  receive  U.  States  of  North  America,  where,  hith- 
an  almost  innumerable  accession  of  in-  erto,  it  has  doubled  every  twenty-five 
habitants.  Nature  herself  has  provided  a  years.  And  even  after  all  tne  good  land 
thousand  ways  to  prevent  the  increuse  of  has  been  brought  into  cultivation,  the  rap- 
ine human  race  beyond  the  means  neces-  id  increase  will  continue  a  longtime;  for 
sary  for  its  subsistence.  She  presents  to  the  division  of  labor  will  furnish  subsist- 
man  the  means  of  subsistence  with  a  ence  to  a  great  number  who  do  not  wish 
sparing  hand ;  she  has  made  each  genera-  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  cultivation 
linn  dependent  upon  the  love  of  parents,  of  the  land ;  for  experience  teaches  us, 
and  planted  in  man  a  moral  sentiment  that  a  family  which  has  no  other  occupa- 
which  forbids  him  to  produce  children  tion  than  the  cultivation  of  the  Isnd  is 
before  he  is  able  to  supply  their  wants,  able,  with  a  capital  and  industry,  to  pro- 
The  cultivation  of  this  sentiment  in  a  na-  duce  enough  for  four  or  five  families  be- 
tion  is  the  great  rule  lo  he  observed  in  re-  sides  itself  Since  these  families  which 
sped  to  population.  If  the  government  are  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
can  sufficiently  extend  and  strengthen  this  land  ore  provided  with  manufactured  arti- 
senliinent,  it  needs  do  hut  little  more  for  cles,  and  are  able  to  dispose  of  their  own 
the  regulation  of  population  ;  for  then  produce,  an  opulent  population  will  arise, 
marriages  will  not  be  contracted  without  abundantly  provided  with  the  comforts  of 
*'      is  of  providing  for  children,  and  life.     We  may  add  that,  even  in  tne  most 


parents  will  endeavor  so  to  educate  their  cultivated  pan  of  the  world  (namely,  i 
chililreu  as  to  qualify  them  to  earn  their  Europe),  there  is  no  extensive  country 
support.     Those  who  wish  to  many,    without  a  quantity  of  uncultivated  land 


and  have  no  prospect  of  support  in  the  (in  Englandaloneaeveo  million  acresland 

country  of  their  residence,  will  emigrate,  which  want  nothing  but  hands,  and  the 

The  instinct  of  propagation  is  thus  check-  removal  of  political  impediments,  to  sup- 

ed,  physically  and   morally,  of  itself,  so  ply  the  means  of  subsistence  to  a  much 

that  it  cannot  be  against  the  intention  of  greater  number  of  inhabitants.    It  is  im- 
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possible,  moreover,tt>  determine  how  much  for  those  who  are  employed  in  public 
the  means  of  rapport  can  be  increased  by  offices,  &c. ;  and  with  every  feneration  as 
a  more  perfect  cultivation  of  the  soil,  by  many  productive  individuals  will  arise  as 
the  discovery  and  introduction  of  more  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  supplies  for 
nutritious  kinds  of  vegetables,  &c,  since  those  whose  services  they  require.  3.  To 
experience  shows  that  land  which  former-  give  a  free  scope  to  industry,  and  to  use- 
ly  hardly  yielded  four  limes  the  amount  nil  labor  of  all  kinds,  and  to  make  them 
of  the  seed,  now  yields,  under  a  more  per-  the  chief  principle  of  the  division  of 
feet  cultivation,  ten  or  twenty  times ;  and  goods.  It  ia  contrary  to  this  principle  if 
what  cannot  be  done  by  machines  and  money,  and  particularly  land,  is  kept  unit- 
chemical  arts,  if  necessity  and  the  desire  ed  in  great  masses,  in  few  hands,  by  means 
of  gain  excite  the  genius  of  men  to  new  of  associations,  and  if  the  access  to  them 
inventions?  Finally,  the  increase  of  pop-  is  rendered  difficult,  or  is  denied  to  indus- 
ulation  may  find  a  supply  from  the  culti-  try,  so  that  it  cannot  obtain  what  a  free 
vntioetof  countries  not  yet  sufficiently  peo-  competition  would  have  given  it  Such 
pled  to  consume  tbeirown  natural  produc-  institutions  operate  directly  against  the 
tionfl.  Such  countries  are  always  ready  production  of  the  country,  and  conse- 
to  exchange  their  surplus  produce  for  the  ouently  against  the  population,  as  well  as 
manufactures  of  those  countries  which  are  the  distribution  of  wealth.  But  where  the 
in  want  of  it,  since-  they  cannot  manufac-  property  is  distributed  according  to  the  in- 
ture  so  cheap  and  so  well,  but  can  supply  dustry  of  each  individual,  the  increase  of 
the  produce  of  thesoil  much  cheaper  than  the  national  wealth  and  its  general  djsbi- 
it  can  be  raised  in  manufacturing  coun-  bution  are  best  promoted,  and  the  increase 
tries.  This  exchange  is  advantageous  for  of  population  always  tallows  the  increase 
both  nations;  and  we  find  that  even  those  of  the  means  of  subsistence  in  a  just  pro- 
nations which  could  easily  produce  more  portion.  3.  To  give  no  occasion  to  capi- 
(and  there  ia  no  country  where  this  could  talista  or  traders  to  transfer  their  capitals 
not  be  done)  leave  a  portion  of  the  land  or  their  business  to  another  country,  as 
uncultivated,  or  do  not  cultivate  it  as  much  long  as  their  own  oSerethemequalodvan- 
as  they  might,  because  the  produce  thus  tages.  4.  To  give  full  liberty  to  those 
obtained  would  be  much  dearer  ta  them  who  wish  to  emigrate.  Where  such  a 
than  that  which  they  receive  from  other  policy  is  adopted,  the  natural  instinct  may 
countries.  As  long  as  there  are  countries  be  permitted  to  act  freely,  without  fear  of 
where  food  can  be  raised  cheaper  than  in  an  excess  of  population.  Ou  the  contra- 
others,  and  as  long  as  it  can  be  bought  ry,  all  artificial  measures,  which  govern- 
cheaper,  including  the  cost  of  transports-  merits  have- often  employed  to  increase 
tion,  than  it  can  be  cultivated  in  a  given  the  popiilati on, on frlil  to  be  entirely  rejected, 
country,  the  population  of  this  latter  coun-'  because  they  do  not  also  supply  the  means 
nry  will  always  be  enabled  to  increase,  pro-  of  preserving  and  educating  the  children. 
nded  it  can  produce  superfluous  menu-  Since,  further,  the  institution  of  nialrimo- 
factures  which  the  former  will  receive  ny  is  a  religious  and  moral  institution, 
for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil.  If  which  promotes,  in  the  safest  way,  the 
we  consider  the  many  uncultivated  spots  moral  purpose  of  the  sexual  appetite,  a  £ 
which  are  capable  of  affording  subsistence  community  ought  to  prevent,  as  much  aa 
to  innumerable  millions  of  men,  and  which  possible,  the  birth  of  illegitimate  children, 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  culti-  No  one  should  enter  into  matrimony  with- 
vated  countries,  then  the  policy  which  out  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  educate 
recommendachecluitolheincreaaeof  pop-  his  children  in  auch  a  manner  that  they 
ulation,  from  fear  of  an  inadequate  supply,  shall  also  be  able  to  provide  for  them- 
must  appear  very  absurd.  But,  with  re-  selves,  and  afterwards  for  their  children, 
gard  to  an  excess  of  population  in  panic-  Hence  it  follows  that  population,  abstract- 
ulor  parte  of  the  earth,  it  appears  the  die-  ly  considered,  is  not  an  important  subject 
rate  of  a  sound  policy,  I,  not  to  favor  nor  of  public  policy,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
tolerate  any  institution  in.  the  country  fear,  in  the  common  courae  of  affairs,  an 
whereby  useless,  idle  people  are  maintain-  excess  of  population  in  civilized  couu- 
ed.     Therefore  beggars  and  other   vaga-  tries, 

bonds  should  never  be  protected  in  a  state,        Porcblaif.      The  Chinese  porcelain 

and    sinecures   and   superfluous    offices  excels  other  kinds  of  ware  in  the  delica- 

shoiild  not  be  allowed.     Every  one  ought  cy  of  its  texture,  and  the  partial  transpar- 

to  gain  his  subsistence  by  some  employ-  ency  which  it  exhibits  when  held  against 

jnent  useful  to  society.     If  nil  those  pro-  the  light.     It  has  been  long  known  and 
duce  who  are  able,  they  will  easily  provide     manufactured  by  the  Chinese,  but  hasnev- 
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er  been  successfully  imitated  in  Europe  enamelling.  When  one  color  requires  to 
until  within  the  last  century.  In  China,  be  laid  over  another,  this  is  performed  by 
porcelain  is  made  by  the  union  of  two  a  second  operation ;  and  it  often  happens 
earths,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  that  a  piece  of  porcelain  has  to  go  into  the 
petunhe  and  kaolin,  the  former  of  which  enamel  kiln  four  or  live  times,  when  a 
in  fusible  in  the  furnace,  the  latter  not.  great  variety  of  colon  is  contained  in  the 
Both  these  earths  are  varieties  of  feldspar,  painting.  The  magic  porcdain  of  the 
the  kaolin  being  feldspar  in  a  state  of  lie-  Chinese  has  figures  upon  its  surface,  said 
composition,  and  which  is  rendered  infu-  to  be  invisible  when  the  vessels  are  emp- 
sible  by  having  lost  the  small  quantity  of  tv,  but  becoming  apparent  when  they  are 
potass  which  originally  entered  into  its  filled  with  water. 
composition.  The  petuntse  is  feldspar  Porcelain  Cj.at.  (See  Claw.) 
undecom  posed.  These  earths  ore  reduc-  Porci*;  daughter  of  CatoofUtica,  and 
ed  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  processes  wife  of  Brutus,  celebrated  as  a  model  of 
described  in  the  article  Poii cry,  and  in-  connubialloveandberoicpatriodsm.  She 
timately  blended  together.  When  expos-  preserved  inviolate  the  secret  of  the  con- 
ed to  a  strong  beat,  the  pemntze  partially  spiracy  against  Csesar,  with  which  she 
melt*,  and,  enveloping  the  infusible  kaolin,  hod  been  intrusted  by  her  husband,  and 
communicates  to  it  a  fine  semitransparen-  put  herself  to  death  when  she  saw  the 
cy.  The  glazing  is  produced  by  the  pe-  cause  of  the  republicans  lost.  The  story 
tuntze  alone,  applied  in  minute  |iowderto  of  her  swallowing  live  coals  is  not  true, 
the  wore  after  it  is  dry. — European  porct-  Porcupine  (hgHrix) ;  a  genus  of  quad- 
lain.  Since  the  nature  of  the,  Chinese  rupeds  belonging  to  the  rodtntia,  or 
earths  has  been  understood,  materials  near'  gnawers,  characterized  by  having  the  clev- 
ly  of  the  same  kind  have  been  found  in  ides  imperfect,  two  incisor  teeth  in  each 
different  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  tnanu-  jaw,  and  four  molars  both  above  and  be 
facture  of  porcelain  has  been  carried  on  in  low,  on  each  side ;  these  have  flat  crowns, 
several  countries,  but  particularly  at  So-  surrounded  by  a  line  of  enamel,  which 
vres,  in  France,  with  great  success.  The  enters  into  both  edges,  and  appears  to 
European  porcelains,  in  tbe  elegance  and  divide  the  tooth  into  two  portions;  there 
variety  of  their  forms  and  the  beauty  of  are  also  small  lines  of  enamel  radiating 
tbe  designs  which  are  executed  upon  from  the  centre,  which  are  worn  down  by 
them,  excel  the  manufactures  of  the  Chi-  attrition ;  the  muzzle  is  thick  and  trun- 
neee.  But  the  Oriental  porcelain  has  not  cated ;  the  lip  divided ;  tbe  tongue  fur- 
yet  been  equalled  in  hardness,  strength,  nisbed  with  spiny  scales;  the  ears  short 
durability,  and  the  permanency  of  its  tfluze.  and  rounded  ;  the  anterior  feet  furnished 
Several  of  the  processes  which  are  sue-  with  four  toes,  and  the  posterior  with  five, 
ceesfully  practised  by  the  Chinese,  remain  all  armed  with  thick  nails.  Cuvier  di- 
still to  be  learnt  by  Europeans.  The  vides  this  genus  into  hyilrix,  aUidura,  ert- 
manufacturera  in  Saxony  are  said  to  have  limn  and  syntthtra  ;  the  first  including 
approached  most  nearly,  in  their  products,  the  common  porcupine;  the  second,  tbe 
to  the  character  of  the  Asiatic  porcelain,  fasciculated  porcupine ;  tbe  third,  the  Ca- 
The  porcelain  earths  are  found  in  various  nadian   porcupine ;    and   tbe  fourth,   the 

nrts  of  the  U.  States,  and  will  doubtless,  porcupine   with   a   prehensile   tail.     The 

reafter,  constitute  tbe  material  of  impor-  common  porcupine  (H.  eritlata)  is  found 

tant  manufactures.     The  finer  and  more  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  in 

costly  kinds  of  porcelain  derive  their  value,  Barbery.     When  full  grown,  it  measures 

not  so  much  from  the  quality  of  their  ma-  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  and  some  of  its 

terial,  as  from  the  labor  bestowed  on  their  spines  exceed  a  foot.     Its  general  color  is 

external  decoration.      When   the  pieces  a  grizzled,  dusky  black.     The  upper  pan 

are  separately  painted  by  band,  with  de-  of  its  head  and  neck  is  furnished  with 

vices  of  different  subjects,  their  value,  as  long,  light  colored  hairs,  capable  of  being 

specimens  of  art,  depends  upon  die  size  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasurej'mostparta 

of  the  piece,  the  number  and  brilliancy  of  of  the   back   and  sides  ore  armed  with 

the  colors  employed,  and  more  especially  spines,  which  are  longest  on  the  centre  of 

upon  the  skill  and  finish,  exhibited  by  the  the  hack.     In  their  usual  position  they  lie  - 

artist  in  the  design.      The  manual  part  of  nearly  flat   upon   the   body,    with    their 

tbe  operation  consists  in  mixing  the  color-  points  directed  backwards ;  but  when  the 

ing  oxide  with  a  fluid  medium,  commonly  animal  is  excited,  they   are  capable   of 

an  essential  oil,  and  applying  it  with  cam-  being  raised.     The   common   porcupine, 

els'  hair  pencils.     The  colors  used  are  the  though  known  from  the  earliest  ages,  has 

same  as  those  employed  in  other  kinds  of  given  rise  to  numberless  fables,  among 
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which  that  most  commonly  received  is,  in  Ferrara,  whither  he  had  been  invited 
that  it  possesses  the  power  of  ejecting  its  by  the  Juke  Ercole  II,  to  prepare  cartoons 
quills  to  a  considerable  distance  when  for  Flemish  tapestry  (aramL  His  death 
irritated  or  pursued.  The  use  of  this  ar-  was  attributed  to  poison.  He  is  distjn- 
mature  does  not  appear  to  be  well  under-  guished  for  bold  and  lively  coloring, 
slowly  the  most  prolrable  supposition,  how-  Pobositt,  an  essential  property  of 
ever,  is,  that,  like  that  of  the  hedgehog,  it  is  bodies,  is  best  ascertained  by  the  micro- 
merely  for  defence,  as,  like  that  animal,  il  scope,  which  shows  us  the  passage  of 
has  the  powerof  rolling  itself  up  in  a  ball,  fluids  through  solid  bodies;  or  we  may 
and  thus  presenting  a  phalanx  of  spears  discover  this  property  in  the  transmission 
on  everjr  Bide,  that  renders  the  attack  of  of  light,  in  all  directions,  through  the  in- 
most animals  fruitless.  The  porcupine  terns!  structure  of  hard  end  solid  bodies. 
generally  ajeeps  during  the  day,  and  only  The  porosity  of  wood  is  very  remarkable. 
leaves  its  burrow  in  the  evening,  in  search  Air  may  be  blown,  by  the  mouth,  in  a 
of  its  food,  which  is  almost  entirely  com-  profuse  stream,  through  a  cylinder  two 
posed  of  vegetables.  In  captivity  it  is  feet  long  of  dried  oak,  beech,  elm  or  birch; 
quiet  and  peaceable,  but  shows  no  marks  and  if  a  piece  of  wood,  or  apiece  of  mar-  ■ 
of  attachment  or  familiarity.  Canada  ble,  be  dipped  in  water,  and  submitted  to 
porcupine  (H.  donata)  is  a  very  unsightly  experiment  under  the  receiver  of  s  pneu- 
and  sluggish  animal,  and  is  not  provided  malic  machine,  the  air  issuing  through  the 
with  the  long  quills  so  remarkable  in  the  exterior  cavities  will  appear  in  a  torrent 
last-mentioned  species,  its  armature  con-  of  bubbles  on  the  external  surface.  In 
sisting  of  short,  sharp  spines,  almost  con-  like  manner  mercury  is  forced  through  a 
ceded  by  the*  hair  with  which  they  are  piece  of  dry  wood,  and  made  to  fell  in  the 
intermingled.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  form  of  a  fine  divided  shower.  If  a  lew 
of  a  brownish  color  mingled  with  white ;  ounces  be  tied  in  a  bag  of  sheep  skin,  it 
the  spines  are  attached  in  a  very  slight  may  be  squeezed  through  the  leather  by 
manner  to  the  animal,  and,  from  being  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  in  numerous 
barbed  at  tip  with  numerous  small  re-  minute  streamlets.  This  experiment  li- 
vened points  or  prickles,  they,  by  degrees,  lustrates  the  porosity  of  the  human  cu- 
Cnetrate  very  deeply  into  the  Sesh  after  tide.  From  microscopic  observations, 
ving  once  pierced  iL  Small  and  insig-  it  has  been  computed  that  the  skin  is 
nificaut  as  these  defensive  weapons  may  perforated  by  a  thousand  holes  in  the 
appear,  they  are  capable  of  causing  the  length  of  an  inch.  If  we  estimate  the 
death  of  dogs,  wolves,  or  indeed  of  any  whole  surface  of  the  body  of  a  middle- 
animal  thai  incautiously  attempts  to  seize  sized  man  to  be  sixteen  square  feet,  it 
the  porcupine.  These  spines  or  quills  muBtcontainnofewerthan2^04,000pores. 
are  much  used  among  the  Indians  to  These  pores  are  the  mouths  of  so  many 
ornament  different  articles  of  dress ;  they  excretory  vessels,  which  perform  that  im- 
dye  them  of  various  colors,  in  a  very  per-  portant  function  in  the  animal  economy, 
manent  manner.  The  Canada  porcupine  mttimbU  prnpiration.  The  lungs  dia- 
ls principally  found  in  the  northern  parts  charge,  every  minute,  six  grains,  and  the 
of  the  U.  States  and  in  Canada.  They  surface  of  the  skin  from  three  to  twenty 
feed  on  the  barks  of  various  trees,  apples,  grains,  the  average  over  the  whole  body 
com,  &c.  Their  flesh  is  said  to  be  very  being  fifteen  grains  of  lymph,  consisting 
unpalatable,  resembling  flabby  pork.  They  of  water,  with  a  very  minute  admixture 
pair  about  the  latter  end  of  September,  of  salt,  acetic  acid,  and  a  trace  of  iron, 
and  the  female  brings  forth  two  young  in  If  we  suppose  this  perspirable  matter  to 
April  or  Hay.  consist  of  globules  only  ten  times  smaller 

PoBDEitoRE  (so  called  from  his  birth-  than  the  red  particles  of  blood,  or  about 

place,  his  true  name  being  Giovanni  An-  the  5000th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it 

tonio  LiciniolorR-EaiLLO  di  Pobdenoue,  would  require  a  succession  of  400  of  them 

a  painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  rival  to  issue  from  each  orifice  every  second. 

of  Titian,  was  born  in  1584,  and  executed  The  permeability  of  a  solid  body  to  any 

many  works  for  his  native  place ;  some  fluid,  depends,  however,  on  its  peculiar 

also  for  Mantua,  Vicenza,  Genoa ;  but  his  structure  and  its  relation  to  the  fluid.     A 

greatest    works    for    Venice.      For    this  compact  substance  will  sometimes  oppose 

'■j  he  painted  the  chapel  of  St.  Roch,  the  entrance  of  thin  fluid,  while  it  gives 

d  the  hall  of  the  Pregodi,  in  conjunction  free  passage  to  a  gross  one.    Thus  a  cask, 


city  he  painted  the  chapel  of  St.  Roch,  the  entrance  of  thin  fluid,  while  it  gives 

and  the  hall  of  the  Pregodi,  in  conjunction  free  passage  to  a  gross  one.     Thus  a  cask, 

with  Titian,  with  whom  he  also  painted  which  holds  water,    will   permit  oil  to 

in  St.  John's  church,  whence  a  constant  ooze  through  it ;  and  a  fresh,  humid  blad- 

rivalry  existed  between  them.    He  died  der,  which  is  air-tight,  will  yet,  when 
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pressed  under  water,  Imbibe  fnuch  of  that  tween  two  thin  plates  of  mica,  be  held 

liquid.    If  a  cylindrical  piece  of  oak,  ash,  immediately  before  the  eye,  and  opposite 

■elm,  or  other  hard  wood,  cut  in  the  direc-  to  a  window,  it  will  transmit  a  soft  green 

tion  of  its  fibres,  be  cemented  to  the  end  light,,  like  the  color  of  the  water  of  the 

of  a  long  glass  tube,  water  will  pass  freely  sea,  or  of  a  clear  lake  of  moderate  depth. 

'   through  it,  in  divided  streamlets ;  but  a  The  inferior  ductility  of  the  other  metals 

>  soft  cork,  inserted  into  a  similar  tube,  will  will  not  allow  tbat  fine  lamination,  which 

effectually  prevent  all  escape  of  the  liquid,  would  be  requisite  for  showing,  in  ordi- 

Mercury  may  be  carried  in  a  small  cam-  nury  cases,  the  transmission  of  light.     But 

brie  bag,  which  could  not  retain  water  for  their  diaphanous  quality  might  be  inferred 

a  moment.     If  a  circular  bottom  of  close-  from  the  tints  with  Which  they  affect  the 

r'ned  wood,  divided  by  a  fine  slit  (from  transmitted  rays,  on  being  alloyed  with 
30th  tolhelOOtbpaitofaniDch  wide),  gold.  Other  substances,  though  com- 
be cemented  to  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  it  monly  reckoned  opaque,  yet  admit,  in 
will  support  a  column  of  mercury  from  various  degrees,  the  passage  of  light.  The 
one  to  three  or  more  inches  high,  die  ele-  window  of  a  small  apartment  being  closed 
vation  being  always  proportional  to  the  by  a  deal, board,  if  a  person  within  shut 
narrowness  of  the  slit  Hence  a  cistern  his  eyes  a  few  minutes  to  render  them 
of  box-wood  is  frequently  used  for  port-  more  acute,  he  will,  on  opening  them 
able  barometers,  the  fine  joints  admitting  again,  easily  discern  a  faint  glimmer  issu- 
the  access  and  pressure  of  the  air,  but  pre-  iug  through  the  window.  In  proportion 
venting  the  escape  of  the  mercury.  Yet  as  the  board  is  planed  thinner,  more  light 
a  sufficient  force  would  overcome  this  will  be  admitted,  till  the  furniture  of  the 
obstruction ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  the  room  becomes  visible.  Writing  paper 
air  w^ich  is  confined  in  the  common  bel-  transmits  about  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
lows  under  a  moderate  pressure,  might,  incident  light,  and,  when  oiled,  it  often 
by  a  more  violent  action,  be  made  to  trana-  supplies  the  place  of  class  in  the  common 
Dire  copiously  through  the  boards  and  the  workshops,  The  addition  of  oil  does  not, 
leather.  The  transmission  of  a  fluid  however,  materially  augment  the  diapha- 
through  a  solid  substance  shows  the  ex-  nous  quality  of  the  paper,  but  renders  its 
istence  of  pores;  but  the  resistance,  in  or-  internal  structure  more  regular,  mid  more 
dinary  cases,  to  such  a  passage,  is  insufli-  assimilated  to  that  of  a  liquid.  The  rays 
cient,  therefore,  to  prove  the  contrary,  of  light  travel,  without  much  obstruction, 
The  permeability  of  translucent  sub-  across  several  folds  of  paper,  and  even 
stances  to  the  rays  of  light,  in  all  direc-  escape  copiously  through  pasteboard. 
tious,  evinces  the  most  extreme  porosity.  Combining  these  various  fads,  it  follows 
But  this  inference  is  not  confined  merely  that  all  bodies  are  permeable,  though  in 
to  the  bodies  usually  termed  diap hanoia ;  extremely  different  degrees,  to  the  afflux 
for  the  gradation  towards  opacity  ad-  of  light.  They  must,  therefore,  be  widely 
vances  by  insensible  shades.  The  thin  perforated,  and  in  every  possible  direc- 
air  itself  is  not  perfectly  tranalucid,  DOT  QOD, 

will  the  densest  metal  absolutely  bar  all  Pobfhtbt  is  a  compound  rock,  having 
passage  of  light.  The  whole  mass  of  our  a  basis  in  which  the  other  con  tern  pora- 
atmospbere,  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  col-  ncous  constituent  parts  are  imbedded. 
unm  of  thirty-four  feet  of  water,  transmits,  The  base  is  sometimes  claystone,  some- 
according  to  its  comparative  clearness,  times  bomstone,  sometimes  compact  feld- 
only  from  four  fifths  to  three  fourths  of  spar,  jade,  pitchstone,  pearistone,  and  ob- 
ths  perpendicular  light,  and  consequently  sidian.  The  imbedded  parts  are  com- 
retains  or  absorbs  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  monly  feldspar  and  quartz ;  the  former  in 
of  the    whole.      But  this  absorption  is  more  or  less  distinct  crystals.     There  arc 

rtly  increased  by  the  accumulation  of  porphyries  of  different  ages.     One  variety 

medium.      When   the   sun   has  ap-  is  found  graduating  into  granite  and  gne- 

preached  within  a  degree  of  the  horizon,  iss ;  but  this  does  not  possess  the  charac- 

hiiiI  his  rays  now  traverse  a  tract  of  air  teristics  of  the  rock  in  the  highest  perfec- 

equalin  weight  to  a  column  of  905  feet  of  tion;  another  is  found  in  overlying  strata, 

water,  only  the  212th  port  of  them  can  and  unconformable  to  other  rocks,  which 

reach  the  surface  of  the  earth.    Even  gold  is  the  true  porphyry.    Its  color  is  often 

itself  is  diaphanous :  if  a  leaf  of  that  metal,  red  or  green,  and,  when  polished,  is  valu- 

either  pure  or  with  only  on  80th  part  of  able  for  ornamental  work,  being  superior 

alby,  and  therefore  of  a  fine  yellow  lustre,  to  marble,  on  account  of  its  great  hard- 

but  scarcely  exceeding  the  300,000th  part  ness.    This  rock  abounds  in  Egypt,  the 

of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  enclosed  be-  northern  parts  of  Europe,  in  Mexico  and 
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South  America ;  it  also  exists  in  the  vi-  another  stage  in  the  same  city.     At  fiat 

cinity  of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts.   There  he  found  it  difficult  to  sustain  tbe  contest, 

is  mill  another  variety  found  in  connexion  hut,  up  to  1729,  ho,  had  brought  out  five 

with,  extinct  volcanoes,  which   is  some-  operas  at   Venice,  which  were  received 

times  distinguished  by  the  name  of  tlay-  with  general  applause.    Id  that  year  he 

porphyry.     It  abounds  in  the   neighbor  went  to  Dresden,  where  the  king  of  Po- 

hood  of  tba  Mediterranean.  land  appointed  him  his  chapel-master.    He 

Pokfhtrt;   a  celebrated   philosopher,  wns  treated  with  the  greatest  distinction 

of  the  school  of  tbeNewPlatouists.    (See  at  court,  and  Haase  (q.  v.)  and.  his  wife 

JVhn  Plaitmisli.)  could  not  conceal  their  jealousy  of  Por- 

Poem'oise  (ddpkinut  photxwt\  Seve-  pore  and  the  celebrated  Mingotti  (q.  v.), 
ral  species  of  iho  genus  ddphinia  are  whom  he  bad  instructed.  In  1731,  Por- 
knowti  by  seamen  under  the  name  of  par-  pora  returned  to  Naples,  oil  d  established 
poise,  but  the  D.phoaxna  is  that  to  wlrich  a  singing  school,  which  produced  the 
this  designation  is  generally  applied.  The  greatest  singers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
term  porpoise,  vorpesat,  or  porpui,  is  de-  Farinelli  (q.  v\  Caflarelh'  (see  Mqjorano), 
rived  from  the  Italian  porcopuce,  or  hog-  Snlirnberti,  Ilherti,  Gabrielli,  &c.  In 
fish,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  1733,  be  went  with  Forinelli  to  London, 
its  projecting  snout  to  that  of  the  bog ;  whither  he  hod  been  invited  on  account 
the  French  and  German  appellations  lor  of  the  disputes  between  Hfindel(q.  v.)  and 
it  hare  a  similar  signification.  Tbe  por*  the  directors  of  the  opera.  His  twelve 
poise  is  distinguished  from  the  dolphin  by  cantatas  for  a  single  voice  procured  him 
tbe  superior  thickness  of  its  head  and  its  this  invitation.  But  his  theatre  sustained 
smaller  size.  The  back  is  generally  black,  itself  only  while  supported  by  Handel's 
and  the  belly  white.  Both  jaws  ore  fur-  adversaries,  and,  in  1736,  it  entirely  fell 
nished  with  teeth  ;  these  are  compressed,  through.  He  hod  exhibited  only  four  ope- 
sharp,  black  above  and  white  beneath,  ras  in  London.  During  his  stay  there,  he 
The  spout-hole  is  upon  the  crown  of  tbe  published  six  trios  for  two  violins  and  a  ' 
bead,  of  a  semilunar  shape,  and  divided  bass-viol  (Sci  Sin/onie  di  Camtra),  which 
internally  by  a  cartilaginous  membrane,  show  that  he  excelled  much  less  in  instru- 
The  .whole  body  Is  covered  with  a  coat  mental  than  in  fecal  music.  He  appears, 
of  fat,  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  beneath  however,  to  have  been  sensible  of  his  de- 
nhich  the  flesh  appears  red  and  muscular,  fects;  he' studied  the  sonatas  of  Corelli, 
resembling  that  of  the  hog.  They  are  and,  in  1754,  published  twelve  sonatas  for 
very  abundant  on  the  American  coast,  tbe  violin,  which  belong  to  tbe  first  class 
and,  before  a  storm,  may  be  seen  gambol-  in  this  department.  At  about  the  same 
ling  and  tumbling,  as  it  is  termed,  in  large  time,  he  visited  Germany  again,  and  taught 
shoals.  The  porpoise  feeds  on  small  fish,  singing  in  Vienna.  Haydn  (q.  v.),  who 
such  as  the  herring  and  mackerel,  of  which  was  then  emerging  from  poverty,  accom- 
they  destroy  great  numbers.  It  is  said  panied  him  on  the  harpsichord,  and  was 
that  they  act  in  concert,  when  in  pursuit  m  bis  service  for  three  months.  Porpoia 
of  their  prey,  urging  them  from  one  bey  produced  masterpieces  for  the  church,  the 
or  estuary  to  another,  deterring  them  from  chamber,  and  the  theatre.  Selvaggi  made 
the  shallow  water,  and  driving  them  to-  a  complete  collection  of  such  of  his  works 
wards  each  other's  ambush,  with  all  the  as  were  at  Rome :  there  are  many  others 
art  of  an  experienced  dog.  The  flesh  was  at  Naples.  Tbe  prevailing  character  of 
formerly  considered  ss  a  great  delicacy,  his  music  is  serious  and  elevated.  In  the 
but  is  now  seldom  eaten ;  tbe  liver,  how-  recitative  he  was  considered,  by  all  coin- 
ever,  is  still  esteemed  by  seamen,  and  is  tiosers,  as  a  model.  After  having  been,  a 
said  to  resemble  that  of  the  bog  in  taste.  long  tune,  first  teacher  of  the  conmrtatorio 

Pohpora,  Nicolo  (called,  by  the  Italians,  degii  ijicurabiii  at  Venice,  where  he  com- 

*      '  '   rmony),   v   -  '  '  '   ■'-"■  -  ' - 

Ti'sto,  was  brought  out  at  Vienna  (1717).  1767,  in  tbe  greatest  poverty. 
The  operas  which  he  composed  for  Rome,        Porsekna,  the  king  of  the  Etrurian  city 

Naples  and  Venice,  before  and  after  his  Clusium,  received  the  Tarquins  when  they 

visit  to  England,  amount,  according  to  fled  from  Rome,  and,  after  in  vain  endeav 

doctor  Bumey,   to   more  than  fifty.    Tu  oring  to  effect  their  restoration  by  nego- 

1730,  several  cantatas  by  him  were  also  nation,  advanced  with  an  army  to  Rome, 

published.     Id  1736,  be  brought  .forward  He  would  have  entered  the  city  with  the 

l<is  Sifaet,  at  Venice,  at  the  same  time  flying  Romans,  had  not  Horatius  Codes 

that  Vinci  had  bis  Sirot  performed  on  (q.  v!)    disputed   the   passage   until   the 
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bridge  was  broken  down.     Porsenna  then  conscientious  scruples  in   regard   to   ibe 

besieged  Rome,  and  a  famine  was  prod uc-  signing  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  be  was 

ed  in  the  city,  wbenapother Roman  youth,  obliged  to  relinquish  lite  fellowship.     In 

Muciua  Scawola  (q.  v.),  gave  a  striking  17SJ3,  he  was  unanimously  elected  Greek 

Siroof  of  his  patriotism  and  devotedness.  professor,  and,  two  years  after,  he  began 

'orsenna  was  now  inclined  to  negotiation,  the  publication  of  the  Tragedies  of  Hu- 

Ha  demanded  that  their  property  should  ripides,  with  annotations,  but  continued 

be  restored  to  the  Tarquins,  aud  that  the  his  labors  only  through  four  of  these  dra- 

cities  taken  from  the  Veieutes,  in  former  mas— Hecuba,    Orestes,    Phoenissee,  and 

wars,  should  be  given  up.    The  second  Medea.     He  also  assisted  iti  editing  the 

condition  was  granted  ;  the  first,  was  re-  Grenville   Homer,    published  at  Oxford 

jected.      A   truce,  however,  was   agreed  (18110,  4  vols.,  4to.j,  and  corrected  the  text 

upon,  for  the  security  of  which  the  Romans  of  the  tragedies  of  jEscbylusfor  •  nplen- 

Bent  ten  young  men,  and  as  many  girts,  did   edition,  which    appeared    from   the 

as  hostages,  to  the  Etrurian  camp.     The  Glasgow  press,  in   folio,  also  printed  in 

latter  found  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  two  volumes  octavo.      He  enjoyed  the 

Rome,  by  swimming  over  the  Tiber.     But  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  Greek 

the  consul  Publicola  conveyed  them  back  scholars  and  critics  of  the  age  in  England, 

again  to  Porsenna,  aud  was,  on  this  occa-  notwithstanding  which,  be    experienced 

sion,  treated  with  the'greatest  indignity  by  little  patronage — a  circumstance  partly  at- 

tlie  Tarquins.     Porsenna,  on  receiving  in-  tri  billable  to  his  intemperate  habits.     To- 

telligence  of  it,  immediately  despatched  wards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was 

his  son   Aruns,  to  protect  the  Romans,  appointed  librarian  to  the  London  insiiiu- 

Indignant  at  the  perfidy  of  the  Tarquins,  tion,  with  a  salary  of  £200a  year;  and  his 

and   respecting  the  magnanimity  of  the  death  took   place  Sept-  25,   1808,  at  his 

Romans,  the  king  separated  himself  from  apartments,  in  the  house  then  belonging 

the  former,  and  concluded  peace  with  to  that  establish  men  t  in  the  Old  Jewry, 

the  latter  without  taking  away  their  hos-  His  decease  was  occasioned  by  apoplexy  ; 

tages.    To  relieve  the  wants  of  the  Ro-  and,  his  body  having  been  subjected  to 

mans,  without  offending  their  pride  by  a  anatomical  examination,  it  was  discovered 

formal  present,  he  left  behind,  at  his  de-  that  his  skull  was  one  of  the  thickest  that 

parture,  his  whole  camp,  with  all  its  stores,  had   ever  been   observed.     He  was   the 

In  remembrance  of  bis  magnanimity,  the  author  of  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis, 

senate  erected  to  him  a  monument,  and  in  Answer  to  his  Defence  of  the  Three 

presented  him  with  an  ivory  chair  and  Heavenly  Witnesses  (1790,  Bvo.),  in  which 

sceptre,  a  golden  crown,  and  a  royal  robe,  he  is  allowed  to  have  completely  invali- 

A  subsequent  proposition  from  Porsenna  dated   tbe   contested  text,   1"  John,  v,  7; 

to  tbe  Romans  to  admit  the  Tarquins  and,  after  his  death,  professor  Monk  and 

being  declined,  I'nrneuna  abandoned  them,  Mr.   Blomfield,  now   bishop  of  London, 

lived  in  undisturbed  friendship  with  the  published  his  Adversaria,  or  Notes  and 
Eon     ■  ■    " 


ry  of  tbe  Veientes,  which  they  had  ceded  Tracts  and  Miscellanies  were  edited  by 

at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Mr.  Kidd  (18151.     Many  of  these  are  sat- 

Porson,  Richard;  a  celebrated  critic  lies  of  irony  and  humor  of  the  most  racy 
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and  classical  scholar,  professor  of  Greek  and  peculiar  kind,  which,, with  other  a 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  was  clea  abounding  with  learning  and  critical 
born  Dec.  25,  1759,  at  East  Ruston,  in  acumen,  appeared  in  various  of  the  litera- 
Norfolk,  where  his  father  was  clerk  of  the  ry  journals.  Acuteneas  of  discernment, 
parish,  and  to  him  he  was  indebted  for  the  solidity  of  judgment,  united  to  intense  ap- 
first  rudiments  of  his  education.  He  re-  plication  and  a  stupendous,  memory,  re- 
ceived some  further  instruction  at  the  ril-  dered  professor  Porson  a  complete  critic 
lags  school,  and  also  from  the  vicar  of  in  the  most  honorable  sense  of  that  appel- 
Ruston  ;  after  which  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  lation.  He  married  Mrs.  Leman,  sister  to 
through  the  patronage  of  some  gentlemen  Mr.  Perry,  proprietor  of  tbe  Morning 
who  witnessed  and  admired  his  early  pro-  Chronicle,  in  which  many  of  his  fugitive 
ficiency  and  inclination  for  the  study  of  pieces  appeared.  (See  the  article  Porton 
classical  literature.  In,  1777,  he  became  a  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
student  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  Britannica,  written  by  doctor  Young.) 
where  he  gaiued  a  prize  medal ;  and,  in  Port.  The  name  of  Port  wmts,  or 
1781,  be  was  chosen  to  a  fellowship.  He  Oporto  wine*,  is  given,  in  commerce,  to 
proceeded  M.  A.  in  1785 ;  and,  not  choos-  the  prod  lico  of  the  vineyards  along  the 
ing  to  take  holy  orders,  on  account  of  course  oftheDouro,  in  Portugal.  Although 
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there  are,  in  reality,  many  varieties  of  there,  bo  u  materially  to  lessen  the  con- 
wines  produced  in  this  district,  yet  euch  sumption  of  the  strong  wines  of  Portugal, 
is  the  degree  to  which  the  manipulations,  The  Port  wines,  abounding  in  the  astrin- 
ad  mixtures  and  adulterations  of  these  geut  principle,  and  deriving  additional 
wines  have  been  carried,  that  Port  wine  potency  from  brandy,  may  be  serviceable 
has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  in  disorders  in  which  gentle  tonics  are  re- 
epecies  of  liquor,  of  nearly  uniform  flavor  quired  ;  but  gallic  acid  renders  them  unfit 
and  strength,  varying,  indeed,  in  Quality,  ,  for  weak  stomachs,  and  the  excitement 
but  admitting  lew  degrees  of  excellence  j  they  produce  is  of  rather  a  sluggish  nature. 
whereas  the  liquor  sold  under  this  name  — See  Wina ;  see,  also,  Henderson,  on 
is,  in  fact,  a  compound  of  a  great  number  wines  (London,  1834). 
of  wines  of  very  different  quality,  with  a  Post;  a  harbor  or  haven  on  the  sea- 
large  admixture  of  brandy.  The  wine  coast. — IYu  Port  is  one  open-  and  free  for 
country  of  the  Upper  Douro  begins  at  merchants  of  all  nations  to  load  and  uo- 
about  fifty  miles  from  Oporto,  and  is  un-  load  their  vessels  in,  without  paying  any 
der  the  superintendence  of  a  company  duty  or  customs:  such  are  the  ports  of 
vested  with  great  privileges.  The  better  Genoa  and  Leghorn.— fVee  Port  is  also 
wines,  under  the  name  of  factory  wines,  used  for  a  total  exemption  and  franchise 
are  destined  for  exportation  ;  those  de-  which  any  set  of  merchants  enjoy,  for 
signed  for  the  English  market  are  called  goods  imported  into  a  slate,  or  those  of  the 
rtnAo*  de  emharque,  or  export  wines,  and  growth  of  the  country  exported  by  them, 
those  for  other  countries  vinftoi  separadoa,  Post  is  also  a  name  given,  on  some 
or  assorted  wines.  The  wine  is  first  occasions,  to  the  larboard  or  left  aide  of 
placed  in  large  tuns,  in  which  it  remains  the  ship,  as  Port  the  helm — the  order  to 
nil  winter,  when  it  is  racked  into  pipes,  put  the  helm  over  to  the  larboard  side  of 
and  conveyed  to  Oporto.  To  that  intend-  the  vessel,  when  going  large.  This  word 
ed  lor  exportation,  brandy  is  added  when  appears  intended  to'  prevent  any  mistakes 
it  is  deposited  in  the  stores,  and  an  addi-  happening  from  the  similarity  of  sounds 
tnnal  quantity  when  it  is  shipped,  gen-  in  the  words  starboard  and  larboard,  par- 
erally  about  a  year  after  the  vintage.  It  is  ticularly  when  orders  are  given  relating  to 
then  of  a   dark  purple  color,  a  full  body,  the  helm. 

with  an  astringent  bitter-sweet  taste,  and  a  Fort,  or  Port  Hole.     The  embrn- 

■trong  flavor  and  odor  of  brandy.     After  sures  or  openings  in  the  side  of  a  ship  of 

remaining  some  years  in  the  wood,  the  war,  wherein  the  artillery  is  ranged  it  '    ' 


sweetness,  roughness,  and  astringency  of    tery  upon  the  decks,  above  and  below,  are 

the  flavor,  abate ;   but  it  is  not  until  it  has    called  porta,  or  port  kola. — Cun-roo '' 

been  kept  ten  or  fifteen  years  in   bottle    are  situated  in  the  ship's  counter,  a 


that  the 'odor  of  the  brandy  is  subdued,  used  for  stem -chases,  and  also  for  passing 
and  the  genuine  aroma  of  the  wine  is  de-  a  email  cable  or  a  hawser  out,  either  to 
veloped.  When  a  very  large  portion  of  moor,  head  and  stem,  or  to  spring  upon  the 
the  extractive  and  coloring  matter  ia  pre-  cable,  &c.— Lowtr-deek  pari*  are  those  on 
cipitated  in  the  form  of  a  crust,  the  wine  the  lowest  gun-deck. — Middle-deck  portt 
becomes  tawny,  and  loses  its  flavor  and  are  those  on  the  second  or  middle  gun- 
aroma.  This  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case  in  deck  of  three-deckers.  The  port  holes 
the  wines  made  from  white  grapes,  and  ore  shut  up  in  storms,  to  prevent  the  water 
colored  with  elder  berries  or  other  materi-  from- driving  through  them. — Port  lid*; 
"Is — a  common  practice  when  there  is  a  a  sort  of  hanging  doors,  to  shut  in  the 
deficiency  of  the  black  grapes.  Port  ports  at  sea.  They  are  fastened  by  hinges 
wines  of  excellent  quality  are  often  so  to  the  upper  edges  of  the  ports,  so  as  to  let 
highly  adulterated  with  brandy  as  to  be  down  when  the  cannon  are  drawn  into  the 
entirely  deprived  of  their  flavor  and  aro-  ship,  whereby  the  water  is  prevented  enter- 
ma;  and  the  stronger  kinds,  which  are  not  ing  the  lower  decks. — Port  Hooks;  hooks 
irretrievably  ruined  by  this  admixture,  on-  over  the  ports,  to  which  the  port  hinges  are 
ly  regain  their  flavor  after  being  allowed  attached. 

to  mellow  for  many  years.     Port  wine  (if  Post-*u-Pmiice.     i^See  Port  RipvbU- 

the  liquor  thus  described  may  be  so  called)  coin.) 

was  introduced  into  very  general  use  in  Port  Jicxsow.     (See  JVew  South  Wtdtt, 

England  by  the  Methuen  treaty   (1703),  and  Sydney.) 

and  the  frequent  and  protracted  hostilities  Poht  Mahok.     (See  Mahon.) 

between  England  and  France  kept  it  in  Port  Republic  aim  ;  formerly  Part-M- 

vogue  till  the  peace  of  1815,  since  which  Prince,  capital  of  the  republic  of  Hayti 

the  taste  for  light  wines  has  been  revived  (q.  v.\  on  the  western  aide  of  the  island, 
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at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Port  Royal.  This  society  presented  «  union 
the  same  name ;  Int.  18°  33*  N.;  Ion.  73°  of  great  talents,  profound  learning  and  sin- 
37'  W.  It  is  built  in  a  low  and  unhealthy  cere  piety,  which  baa  rarely  been  equalled : 
•pot,  with  broad  but  unpaved  streets,  and  .penitentsofallconditioi)sioinedit,andthe 
contains  the  president's  palace,  sererul  lit-  fame  of  its  sanctity  spread  over  the  Catb- 
erary  institutions,  a  lazaretto,  and  other  olic  world.  Trusting  to  their  reputation, 
public  buildings.  Besides  the  military  the  nuns  refused  to  subscribe  tbe  bull  of 
school,  tbe  pupils  of  which  are  instructed  Alexander  VII  against  tbe  disputed  doc- 
gratuitously,  there  are  several  monitorial  nines  of  Jansenius,  and  sustained  t  hem- 
schools.  Commerce  is  the  principal  oc-  selves,  after  their  protectors  bad  been  ez- 
cupation  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1834,  131  polled,  through  numerous  humiliations, 
American,  IB  English,  6  German,  and  33  until  the  beginning  of  tbe  eighteenth  een- 
French  vessels  entered  tbe  port,  and  the  tury,  when  their  continued  adherence  to 
value  of  the  imports  amounted  to  the  Jnnsenist  doctrines,  which  bad  gone 
1(5^00,000  francs.  The  amount  of  ex-  out  of  vogue,  resulted  in  the  suppression 
ports-coffee,  cotton,  Campeachy  wood,  and  complete  destruction  of  the  abbey  by 
&c— was  much  greater.  The  population,  tbe  Paris  police  (1709).  Its  ruins  still 
which,  in  1790;  was  15,000  (of  whom  form  a  place  of  pilgrimage  far  the  more 
lifiOO  were  blacks),  is  now  estimated  at  devout  Parisian,  and  Gregoire  has  erect- 
30,000.  The  city  was  founded  in  1745,  ed  a  monument  to  its  memory  in  bis 
and  was  completely  destroyed  by  an  work  entitled  La  Buinu  dt  Port  Banal 
earthquake  in  1770.     In  1830,  it  expert-  (1809). 

enced  several  shocks,  some  of  which  did  Portaoe  is  used  in  the  U.  States  for  a 

considerable  damage.                       t  carrying  place  over  land  between  tiaviga- 

Port  Roth;  a  seaport  of  the  island  of  ble  rivets.     In  several  instances  this  name 

Jamaica,     (q.  v.)  has  been  given  to  settlements  in  tbe  vi- 

Port  Royal  dbs  Cbamps  ;  a  Cinter-  cinity  of  such  carrying  places, 

cian  convent,   founded  in  1333,  not  far  Portamento  ni  Voce  (Italian,  wuiuct 

from   Versailles,  and  about  six    leagues  of  the  voice),  in  music,  signifies  the  skill 

from  Paris,  played  an  important  part  in  of  the  singer  to   connect  one  sound  so 

the    JaiMeuistic  controversy.      (Bee  At-  closely  with  the  others,  that  no  intemip- 

nnuW,  and  Jaiucniut.)     The  abbess  An-  tion  is  perceptible,  and  that  all  seem  to  be 

Klica,  sister    of   Antony   Amauld,    had  but  one  king  breathing.     The  art  of  the 

>ught  it  into  closer  connexion  with  the  singer,  in  this  respect,  is  to  breathe  at  tbe 

theologians  of  Paris  by  fonnding  a  new  proper  time. 

convent  in  tbe  suburb  of  St.  Jacques  in  Portcullis,  in  fortification,  is  an  ra~ 
Paris  (1626),  which,  in  distinction  from  the  semblage  of  several  large  pieces  of  wood, 
pnre(itestabli3hii)eiit,waseidled  Port  Roy-  joined  across  one  another  like  a  harrow, 
al  de  Pari*.  She  had  also  revived  the  and  each  pointed  witb  iron  at  the  bottom- 
monastic  austerity  in  the  two  bouses.  They  are  sometimes  hung  over  the  gate- 
Tbe  nuns  of  Pott  Royal  adhered,  under  way  of  old  fortified  towns,  ready  to  be  let 
the  influence  of  their  protector,  Jean  de  down  in  esse  of  surprise,  when  tbe  gates 
Vergier  du  Ilavranne,  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  cannot  be  shut. 

to  the  JansentstB,  and  their  house  in  the  Porte,  Ottoman,  or  Sublime  Porte  ; 
country  became  the  sanctuary  of  the  par-  the  court  of  the  Turkish  sirltan,  so  called 
ty,  when  the  most  eloquent  theologians  from  the  gate  {porta  in  Italianlof  the  inl- 
and defenders  of  Jansenism — Nicole,  the  perial  palace,  (See  Ottoman  Empire.) 
brothers  Aniauld  and  Lemaitre — took  up  Porter,  eir  Robert  Ker,  wag  bom  at 
their  residence  at  Pott  Royal  dea  Champs,  Durham.  Hie  mother  was  left  a  widow 
in  a  separate  building,  called  Let  Grange*,  with  five  children,  and  in  scanty  ciicurn- 
Here  tbuy  participated  in  the  penances  stances.  Robert  early  manifested  on  tin- 
aud  labors  of  the  nuns,  and  set  up  a  common  genius  for  drawing,  many  of  his 
school,  in  which,  in  opposition  to  the  lax  sketches,  made  when  be  was  only  six 
system  of  the  Jesuits,  they  inculcated  a  years  of  age,  being  remarkable  for  their 
purer  morality,  and  aimed  at  a  more  llior-  spirit ;  and,  in  1790,  lie  became  a  student 
ough  course  of  study,  with  useful  im-  at  the  royal  academy,  under  the  aus|iicea 
provements  in  the  method  of  instruction,  of  Mr.  West  Not  more  thnn  two  years 
The  celebrated  Anne  of  Bourbon,  duchess  had  elapsed,  since  his  commencing  h>i 
of  Longueville,  came  into  the  neighbor'  studies  st  the  academy,  when  bo  was  em- 
hood,  and  became  their  patroness;  Boi-  ployed  to-paint  the  figures  of  Moses  and 
leau  was  their  friend,  and  Racine  their  Aaron,  fortlie  communion-tableof  Shore- 
grateful  pupil.  The  latter  wrote  a  history  of  ditch  church.     In  1794,  he  presented  to 
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the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  at  Portsea,  weather;  also  a  common  name  for  build- 

an  altar-piece  representing  Christ  calming  ings  which  had  audi  covered  walks  sup- 

ihe  Btorm  ;  sod,  in  1796,  he  gave  to  St.  ported   by  pillars.     Among  the  ancients, 

John's  college,  Cambridge,  an  altar-piece,  these   were   highly  ornamented,  and  of 

the  subject  of  which  is  St.  John  preach-  great  extent     The  remains  of  the  portico 

ing    in    the    wilderness.     He    was  only  at  Palmyra  (a.  v.)  show  it  to  have  been 

twenty-two  when  he  began  his  large  pic-  full  4000  feet  long.     There  was  a  famous 

tiire   of  the  storming  of   Seringa  pa  turn,  portico   at  Athens,  called  Pacite.  (q.  v.) 

Though  it  contained  nearly   seven  hun-  Among  modem  porticoes,   those   of  the 

dred.  figures  as  large  as  life,  it  was  finish-  grand  facade  of  the  Louvre  and  of  the 

ed  in  ten  weeks ;    nor   did   it   bear  any  great  court  of  the  hospital  of  invalids  at 

marks  of  haste,  it  being,  both  in  compoei-  Paris,  and  that  at  Greenwich  hospital,  de- 

tion  and  coloring,  a  work  of  high  merit,  serve  mention. 

It  was  succeeded  by  two  other  pictures  of  Portiuhcula.  (See  Francitcam.) 
the  same  magnitude — the  Siege  of  Acre,  Portland.  The  Beminck  family  is 
and  the  Battle  of  Agincoiirt  In  1604,  he  Dutch,  the  founder  of  it  in  England  hav- 
was  invited  to  Russia  by  the  emperor,  ing  been  count  Ben  thick,  created  earl  of 
who  made  him  his  historical  painter.  Portland  by  William  III;  bis  son  was 
He  consequently  visited  St.  Petersburg,  created  duke  hy  George  the  First  The 
where  he  was  received  with  distinction,  grandson  of  the  latter,  William  Henry 
and  employed  to  decorate  the  admiralty  Cavendish  Beminck,  third  duke,  was  born 
hall,  in  the  Russian  capital.  While  re-  in  1738,  and,  after  sitting  for  some  time  in 
siding  there,  he  gained  the  affections  of  the  bouse  of  commons,  was  called  to  the 
the  princess  Scherbatoff,  and  was  on  the  upper  house  by  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
point  of  marrying  bar,  when  a  rapture  1762,  from  which  time  he  voted  with  the 
with  England  obliged  him  to  leave  Russia,  marquis  of  Rockingham  (q.  v.),  in  whose 
He  passed  into  Sweden  to  join  the  British  administration  he  was  lord  chamberlain. 
forces  under  sir  John  Moore,  whom  he  During  the  American  wnr,  he  acted  with 
accompanied  to  Spain,  sharing  in  the  the  opposition,  and,  in  1782,  was  appoint- 
bardahips  and  perils  of  the  campaign,  ed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  lie 
which  ended  with  the  battle  of  Coranna.  remained  only  three  months,  in  conse- 
After  having  remained  for  some  time  in  qiience  of  the  death  of  the  marquis  of 
England,  he  again  went  to  Russia,  and  Rockingham.  From  the  accession  of 
received  the  hand  of  the  princess  Scher-  Pitt,  the  duke  acted  with  the  whig  oppo- 
batoff.  With  her  he  revisited  his  native  sition  until  1792,  when  he  was  elected 
country,  where,  in  1813,  be  obtained  the  chancellor  of  Oxford,  arid,  joining  with 
honorof knighthood.  From  1817to  1820  Mr.  Burke  in  his  alarm  at  the  French 
inclusive,  he  was  engaged  in  travelling  revolution,  he  supported  administration, 
through  the  East;  and,  in  the  course  of  He  was  accordingly,  in  1794,  made  secre- 
his  travels,  explored  the  countries  from  tary  of  state  for  the  home  department 
the  banks  of  the  Black  sea  to  the  Eu-  which  he  held  until  the  resignation  of 
ph  rates,  and  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1801,  and  was  then  appointed 
mouth  of  the  Persian  gulf-  Among  his  president  of  the  council,  which  he  held 
works  are  Travelling  Sketches  in  Russia  until  1805.  On  the  resignation  of  lord 
and  Sweden  (2  vols,  4to.,  1808] ;  Letters  Grenville,  in  1807,  be  was  appointed  first 
from  Portugal  and  Spain  (8vo.,  1809] ;  lord  of  the  treasurer,  which  office  be  re- 
Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia  signed  soon  after,  and  died  in  1808.  The 
(1813) ;  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia  and  present  duke  of  Portland  (bom  in  1768)  - 
Armenia  (1822).  was  lord  privy  seal  in  Canning's  adminis- 

Pobteo.     The  quantity  of  beer,  ale  tuition,  and  lord  president  of  the  council 

and  porter  imported  into  the  U.  States  in  in  that  of  God  eric  n. 

the  year  ending  September  30,  1830,  was  Portland  ;  a  post-town,  port  of  entry 

65,260  gallons,  valued  at  60,420  dollars ;  and  commercial  metropolis  of  the  state  of 

the  quantity  exported  was  3866  gallons,  Maine.     It  stands  on  a  peninsula  in  Caa- 

ralued  at  3925  dollars.      (For  the  maim-  co  bay,  and  has  a  beautiful  and  healthy 

facture  of  porter,  see  Braving,  vol.  ii,  p.  situation,  and  one  of  the  best  harbors*  in 

263.)  America;  north-north-east  from  Boston, 

Poarici.    (See  JVopiw,  and  Htreala-  110  miles;   from  Portsmouth,  54;    from 

neum.)  Washington,  542 ;   latitude    of  Observe- 

Poafico  (Italian,  from  portico*,  Lai.) ;  tory  hill,  43°  oV  N. ;  Ion.  70°  AC  30"  W. ; 

a  continued  range  of  columns,  covered  at  population,  in  1830, 8561 ;  in  1830, 12,601- 

top,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  shelter  from  the  The  town  is  well  laid  out,  and  is  built 
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in  a  very  convenient  and  elegant  style,  against  the  light.  Veltheim  {Hist,  vad 
There  ore  very  few  towns  in  America  Antiq.  Abhandl^  1800]  thinks  that  it  rep- 
which  are  so  pleasant  to  the  eye  of  the  resents  ihe  history  at  Alcesle,  who  is  re- 
traveller.  It  contains  fifteen  meeting-  stored  to  Admetus  by  Hercules,  but  that 
houses,  including  (wo  forChristians(q.  v.),  on  the  sarcophagus,  which  is  still  in  the 
ope  for  Roman  Catholics,  one  for  Afn*  Vatican,  is  represented  '  the  quarrel  of 
cans  and  one  for  mariners ;  also  a  cus-  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  about  Uriseto. — 
torn-house,  a  theatre,  an  atheneum  con-  See  Wedgwood's  Description  qf  the  Port- 
taining  a  library  of  3000  volumes,  and  load  Fate  (London,  1790, 4to.). 
six  banks,  including  the  branch  hank  of  Porto.  (See  Oporto.) 
the  U.  States.  The  harbor  is  very  safe  Porto  Brllo  (properly  Puerto  Frio); 
and  capacious,  and  is  never  frozen,  ex-  a  harbor  and  city  of  New  Grenada,  on  the 
cept  for  a  few  days  in  the  coldest  winters,  isthmus  of  Panama,  forty-five  miles  N.  W. 
On  a  head  land  on  cape  Elizabeth,  near  of  the  city  of  Panama.  It  is  situated  on 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  there  is  a  stone  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  has  a  large  and 
lighthouse,  seventy  feet  high,  erected  in  safe  harbor;  laL  90°  24' N.;  Ion.  79°  43" 
1790.  The  town  is  defended  by  forts  W.  It  was  never  very  populous,  even  in 
Preble  and  Scammel,  on  opposite  sides  its  most  flourishing  period,  and  its  popula- 
of  the  ship  channel,  one  mile  and  a  half  tion  is  now  much  reduced ;  we  have  do 
from  the  lighthouse.  The  islands  around  precise  data  relative  to  it.  The  Spanish 
the  harbor  are  very  numerous  and  beau-  galleons  formerly  came  here  annually  to 
tiful,  and  protect  it  against  the  violence  of  receive  on  board  the  rich  exports  of  Peril 
storms.  The  shipping  belonging  to  this  and  Chile,  which  were  landed  at  Panama, 
port,  in  1821,  amounted  to  33,619  tons ;  and  transported  across  the  isthmus ;  but  it 
and  on  the  30th  of  Sepu,  1831,  it  amount-  was  captured  several  times  by  the  Eng- 
ed  to  42^92  tons,  and  consisted  of  33  lish;and,  in  1740,  its  fortifications  were 
■hips,  98  brigs,  308  schooners,  33  sIoojm,  destroyed  by  admiral  Vernon,  from  which 
3  steam-boats,  and  31  vessels  under  30  period  the  articles  above-mentioned  were 
tons.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  carried  round  cape  Horn.  (See  Panama, 
lumber  and  fish.     Much  attention  is  paid  htkmui  of.) 

to  education.    The   town    supports  one  Porto  Cadello,  or  Puerto  Cabeli.o; 

English  high  school  for  boys;  two  in  on  i-  a  town  of  Venezuela,  on  the   Caribbean 

torial schools  for  boys,  and  two  for  girls;  sea;  laL  10°  38' N.;  Ion.  68°  17'  W.     It 

six  primary  schools,  and  one  for  colored  is  built  partly  on  a  small  island,  which 

children.     One  academy,  two  high  schools  communicates   with   the  continent  by  a 

for  females,  and  several  other  schools,  are  bridge. .  It  has  a  capacious  and  safe  har- 

supported  at  private  expense.    Portland  bor,  and  a  population  of  less  than  5,000. 

— s  formerly  a  part  of  talmoulh,  and,  in  Porto  Rico.     (See   Appendix,  end  of 
this  volume.) 

Porto  Santo,    (See  Madeira.) 

ed  by  its  present  name  in  1786.  Port  Rotal.    (See  page  268.) 

Portland    Stone    is   a  dull,   whitish  Ports,  Cino.ce.  .(See  Cinque  Porta.) 

Kicies,  much  used  in  buildings  about  Portsmouth;  a  noted  seaport  in  the 
ndon.  It  is  composed  of  a  coarse  grit  English  channel,  being  the  principal  ren- 
cemented  together  by  an  earthy  spur.  dezvous  of  the  British  navy.  It  is  eituat- 
Portland  Vase  (formerly  called  the  ed  on  the  western  side  of  the  bland  of 
Burbcrini  Fuse) ;  one  of  the  most  beauti-  Portsea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
ful  relics  of  antiquity  of  the  kind.  It  is  termed  Portsmouth  harbor,  and  consists 
a  funeral  vase,  and  was  discovered  near  of  the  old  town  of  Portsmouth,  includ- 
Rome,  during  the  pontificate  (1622 —  ed  within  its  fortified  walls,  and  the 
1644)  of  Urban  VIII  (Barberini),  in  a  new  towns  of  Portsea  and  Southeea, 
sarcophagus,  which  is  supposed  to  have  which  were  only  begun  about  a  cen- 
been  that  of  Alexander  Severua  and  Jtt-  tury  ago,  on  commons  to  the  north  and 
lia  Mammies,  his  mother.  It  was  nought  south  of  the  town,  but  have  already  out- 
of  the  Barberini  family  in  1786,  by  the  grown  in  size,  population  and  importance 
late  duke  of  Portland,  for  1000  guineas,  the  parent  town  itself.  Portsmouth  bar- 
Its  height  is  about  ten  inches,  and  its  di-  bor  excels,  decidedly,  every  otherin  Great 
ameter,  where  broadest,  six.  There  are  Britain  for  its  capaciousness,  depth  and  se- 
several  figures  on  it  of  exquisite  work-  curity.  At  hs  entrance,  the  harbor  is  very 
manship,  in  basso  relievo,  in  white  opaque  narrow,  but  it  soon  expands  to  a  great 
glass,  on  a  ground  of  deep  blue  glass,  width.  Every  where  the  anchorage  is 
which  appears  black  except  when  held  good,  the  depth  sufficient  for  ships  of 
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wry  size,  tho  shelter  complete,  and  the  ex-  Aa  a  great  portion  of  the  trade  from  the 
tent  sufficient  to  contain  almost  the  whole  interior  of  New  Hampshire  centres  at  Bos- 
■  navy  of  England.  The  fatno  us  road  stead  ton,  and  a  part  at  Portland,  Portsmouth 
of  Spithend,  between  Portsmouth  and  the  haa  not  a  sufBcietit  commerce  with  ihein- 
fsle  of  Wight,  can  contain  1000  sail  of  tenor  to  make  it  extensive 'and  flourishing, 
vessels  in  the  greatest  security.  Ports-  Still  it  has  considerable  trade.  The  ship- 
mouth  harbor  is  well  protected  from  as-  ping  owned  in  New  Hampshire  in  1828 
suulls  by  the  number  and  strength  of  its  amounted  to  26\253  Ions,  and  nearly  all 
batteries.  The  fortifications  were  begun  of  it  must  have  belonged  la  Portsmouth. 
by  Edward  IV.  The  dock-yard,  being  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world, 
the  grand  naval  arsenal  of  England  and  It  has  forty-two  feet  of  water,  at  low  tide, 
the  general  rendezvous  of  the  British  fleet,  through  the  whole  channel,  arid  (he  cur- 
is  by  fur  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  in-  rent  is  sufficient  to  prevent  its  freezing.  It 
eluding,  an  area  of  100  acres.  In  the  na-  is  admirably  defended  against  storms,  and 
vol  college,  the  number  of  scholars  islim-  is  protected  by  fun  Constitution,  on  Great 
hed  to  100  in  time  of  war,  and  seventy  in  island,  and  fort  M'Clury,  opposite  to  it,  in 
time  of  peace,  of  whom  thirty,  the  sons  Kittery.  There  are  also  three  other  forts 
of  officers  of  the  navy,  are  maintained  and  built  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor,  which 
educated  free  of  expense.  On  the  anchor-  are  not  garrisoned.  There  is  a  light- 
wharf!  hundreds  of  anchors  are  piled  tip!  bouse  od  Great  island.  Portsmouth  has 
ready  for  immediate  service.  The  ropery  suffered  much  by  fires.  In  1602,  120 
is  three  stories  high,  fifty-four  feet  broad,  buildings  were  destroyed  ;  in  180H,  tweu- 
and  1094  feet  long.  In  the  vast  building  ty,  including  the  Episcopal  cliurrh  ;  in 
called  the  smilhery,  anchors  are  wrought  1813,  173.  The  parts  which  were  destroy- 
weighing  from  seventy  to  ninety  cwts.  ed  have  been  mostly  rebuilt  of  brick, 
each.  The  gun- wharf  ia  an  immense  ar-  Portsmouth  was  settled  under  theauspires 
serial,  consisting  of  various  ranges  of  of  sir  Ferdiiiando  Gorgesandcaploin  John 
buildings  for  the  reception  of  naval  and  Mason,  in  162%  and  was  incorporated  by 
military  stores,  artillery,  Ste.  The  small  charter,  in  1633.  On  Badger's  island,  in 
armory  is  capable  of  containing  25,000  this  harbor,  during  (he  revolution,  the  first 
stand  of  arms.  Near  Portsmouth  is  Has-  hne-of- battle  ship  was  built  in  the  U. 
lar  hospital,  for  the  navy.  The  church  Steles;  it  was  called  the  JVhrth  America. 
of  Portsmouth  is  a  spacious  structure,  ded-  On  Navy  islund,  in  the  Piscataqua,  oppo- 
icated  to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  The  site  to  Portsmouth,  is  a  navy-yard  of  the 
tower,  which  is  the  most  modern  part,  U.  States.  The  island  belongs  to  the  gen- 
forma  a  good  mark  to  seamen.  There  end  government,  and  is  convenient  for 
are  various  charitable,  literary  and  scien-  building  ships  of  war,  and  ia  well  furnish- 
tific  institutions.     The  theatre  is  the  prin-  ed  for  this  purpose. 

cipal  amusement.  The  shore  from  Ports-  Portuoal  ;  a  kingdom  in  the  south- 
mouth  to  Soutbsea  castle  presents  one  of  western  corner  of  Europe,  on  the  western 
the  finest  bathing  places  in  the  kingdom,  side  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  lying  he- 
Portsmouth  received  its  first  charter  from  iween  latitude  36°  561  and  42°  7'  N.,  and 
Richard  Ccaur  de  Lion.  The  earliest  between  longitude  7°  34'  and  9°  3&  W, 
mention  of  this  place  occurs  in  Ihe  Saxon  with  Spain  on  the  north  and  east,  and  the 
Chronicle,  A.  D.  501.  Population  of  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  south  and  west.  It 
Portsmouth,  7269;  Portaea  and  South-  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram; 
sea,  34,785;  seventy-two  miles  south-  its  length  from  north  to  south  is  350  miles; 
west  of  London;  Ion.  1°  Q  W. ;  Int.  50s  its  average  breadth,  about  115;  its  super- 
47'  N.  ficial  area,  41,500  square  miles.  The  po|»- 
Ports mouth,  the  largest  town  of  New  ulation  was  estimated  by  Balbi,  in  1822, 
Hampshire,  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  at  3,173,000  ;  in  1826,  it  was  stated  at 
only  seaport  in  the  state.  It  is  situated  on  3^1 4,000.  The  state  is  composed  of  the 
the  south  side  of  Piscataqua  river,  on  a  kingdom  of  Portugal,  comprising  the  prov- 
beautifut  peninsula,  three  miles  from  the  inces  Entre  Minho  e  Douro,  Tras os Moo- 
sea,  fifty-six  miles  north  by  east  from  Bos-  tee,  Beira,  Esireniadura,  and  Alen  Tejo, 
ton,  and  491  from  Washington;  lat.  43° 41  and  the  kingdom  of  Algarvc.  In  Asia, 
N.  j  Ion.  70°  4*  W. ;  population  in  1810,  Portugal  possesses  the  city  of  Goa  (q.  v.), 
6934;  in  1820,  7327;  in  1830,  8082.  Diu  on  the  coasts  of  Cambay,  a  port  of  the 
Portsmouth  is  well  supplied  with  houses  islenri  of  Timor,  nnd  Macao  (q.  v.),  with  a 
ofpublioworship,  and  containB  a  custom-  total  population  of  576,000;  in  Africa, 
house,  an  insurance  office,  and  five  banks,  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  and  Prince's 
including  a  branch  of  the  FJ.  States  bank,  island  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  Azores, 
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Cape  Verd  and  Madeira  islands  in  the  madura.  Copper,  iron,  arsenic,  bismuth, 
north,  some  tucloriea  in  Senegainbia,  a  and  fine  marbles,  are  found  in  several 
part  of  Angola  and  Benguela,  and  [lie  provinces,  but  precious  stones  are  rare, 
captain-generalcy  of  Mnzumbiutift,  with  a  Salt-springs  are  not  numerous;  Bait  is 
total  population  of  1,057,000.  in  Amiri-  chiefly  obtained  from  sea-water.  The 
en,  it  retains  nothing  of  its  former  im-  com  trade  is  also  less  productive  than  for- 
mense  possessions.  (See  BratiL)  The  merry;  for  example,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
(aee  of  the  country  is,  in  general,  moun-  tury,  when  Portugal  exported  com.  The 
utinoiiH,  anil  lias  but  two  plains  of  cotiaid-  discoveries  of  new  countries,  and  their 
eralile  extent,  that  of  Alen  Tejo  and  that  consequences,  emigration  to  the  colonies, 
of  Beira.  The  priucipal  mountain  ridges  and  increasing  commerce,  withdrew  so 
are  merely  spurs  of  the  great  Spanish  ays-  many  hands  from  agriculture,  that  this 
tetn  (see  Spain],  from  which  descend  the  branch  of  national  industry  began  to  de- 
hrgest  riven*  of  Portugal,  the  Tejo,  or  dine  in  the  fifteenth  century .  hi  addition 
Tagus,  llie  Guadiana,  the  Douro  (in  Span-  to  these  causes,  the  ignorance  of  the  peas- 
iali,  Oiiero)  and  the  Minho.  The  valleys,  antry,  the  oppressious  to  which  they  were" 
particularly  iu  Miuho  and  Tras  os  Mon-  exposed,  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  the  da- 
tes, are  remarkable  lor  beauty  and  fertility,  ficiency  of  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  ab- 
Miueral  springs  alxmnd.  Although  the  sence  of  sll  facilities  of  transportation, 
country  lies  in  the  warmer  portion  of  the  contributed  to  the  decline  of  agriculture ; 
temperate  zone,  the  climate  nt  by  noineans  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
so  hut  as  iu  the  central  and  southern  parts  government,  since  the  administration  of 
of.Spuiu;  the  sea  breezes  temper  the  best  Pombal,  to  revive  it,  the  importation  of 
ou  the  coasts,  and  the  north  wind*  refresh  com  lias  continued  to  be  necessary.  The 
the  interior.  The  air  is  remarkably  mild  potato  is  not  so  much  cultivated  as  the 
and  healthy.  In  January  begins  a  most  root  of  the  less  nourishing  kriianlhughibe- 
delightful  spring  i  from  March  the  vreath-  row*  (Jerusalem  artichoke).  Excellent 
er  is  unsettled,  sometimes  rainy,  and  some-  fruit  is  raised  in  abundance,  and  exported 
times  dry  unci  hot.  The  harvest  is  in  June,  in  considerable  quantities.  Oil  is  aba 
From  the  end  of  July  to  the  beginning  made,  hut  in  so  unskilful  a  manner  as  to  bo 
of  September,  vegetation  is  parched  by  of  inferior  quality ;  the  best  is  from  Al- 
tlie  glowing  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  although  garve.  Wines  of  several  sorts,  both  dry 
tbe  weather  is,  taking  the  year  through,  and  sweet,  are  produced ;  the  red  Port 
very  favorable  to  cultivation,  yet  agricul-  wine  (q.  v.)  is  exported,  butin  less  quanti- 
ture  sometimes  suffers  from  this  drought,  ties  than  formerly,  chiefly  to  England,  In 
Artificial  irrigation  is  little  practised  except  1765,  with  a  view  to  diminish  tie  dispro- 
iu  gardens.  Rain  rarely  falls  iu  summer;  portion  between  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
but,  though  the  days  are  hot,  the  evenings  and  of  grain,  all  the  vineyards  on  the  Ta- 
sini (lights  are  cool.  When  the  first  rain  gun,  Mondego  and  Rouga  (with  the  ex- 
fulls  iu  September,  the  earth  is  again  cov-  ception  of  some  districts  iu  Estreirtadura 
ered  with  a  fresh  green,  a  second  spring  producing  excellent  wines),  were,byorder 
begins,  and  the  fruit  trees  are  decked  of  government,  converted  into  com  lands, 
anew  with  blossoms.  The  winter  sets  in  About  one  third  part  of  the  vineyards  was 
towards  the  close  of  November,  and  is  thus  destroyed  ;  out,  after  the  fall  of  Pom- 
accompanied  by  violent  showers  of  rain,  bal,  many  proprietors  planted  vines  again, 
which  are  not,  however,  of  long  continu-  as  this  mode  of  employing  tbe  land  was 
suets,  but  alternate  with  pleasant  weather,  more  profitable  than  tillage.  Hemp  and 
In  die  northern  part  of  tbe  country  only  flax  are  raised  in  the  northern  districts,  but 
does  the  cold  continue  for  any  length  of  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
time  ;  in  the  south,  snow  is  a  rare  phenom-  tiou.  Is  many  parts  of  the  country,  wood 
enon.  Thunder  storms  occur  only  in  au-  is  scarce,  on  account  of  die  link  care  paid 
tuinu  and  winter. — Portugal  is  rich  in  oat-  to  the  forests.  Although  the  country  af- 
ural  productions,  but  wants  the  cultivation  fords  excellent  pastures,  grazing  is  little 
of  industrious  hands.  But  (he  climate  attended  to,  partly  owing  to  summer 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  incline  the  Por-  droughts,  and  partly  to  tbe  wont  of  artifi- 
luguese,  like  most  other  southern  nations,  cial  meadows,  which  are  to  be  found  only 
to  indolence  ;  and  they  engage  more  read-  in  Minho.  It  is  also  discouraged  by  the 
ily  in  commerce  than  iu  agriculture  or  great  number  of  holydays,  which  amount 
manufactures.  The  rich  mines  of  precious  to  nearly  one  third  of  the  year,  and  on 
metals  are  now  neglected  on  account  of  which  abstinence  from  butcher's  meat  is 
the  want  of  hands  and  fuel.  The  only  required.  It  is  most  successfully  practised 
mines  worked  are  some  of  iron  iu  Esue-  in  Beira,  Minho  and  Estrenudura,     Oxen 
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are  used  for  draft.  The  hones' an  small,  college  for  young  noblemen,  established 
light,  and  well  formed,  but  not  numerous,  in  1761,  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  for 
Mules  are  in  common  use.  Sheep  are  education.  little  has  been  done  for  pop- 
raised  in  greatest  numbers  in  Beirn ;  the  '  ular  education.  Of  late  yean  the  useful 
wool  resembles  the  Spanish,  but  is  not  so  arts  have  made  progress,  but  lew  of  the 
fine.  Cows  are  not  much  used  for  milk,  products  of  Portuguese  industry  can  com- 
which  is  obtained  chiefly  from  goats,  put-  pare  with  the  corresponding  articles  of 
ter  and  cheese  are  imported  from.England  foreign  manufacture  ;  the  moat  important 
and  Holland.  The  Portuguese  swine  re-  are  those  of  wool,  silk,  cotton,  linen,  hats 
■emble  the  Chinese  variety,  and  are  very  and  glass.  The  most  of  the  monufticto- 
faL  Turkies  are  raised  jo  great  numbers,  ties  of  woollen  goods  belong  to  the  king. 
The  bees  do  not  yield  wax  enough  for  the  who  leases  them  for  a  certain  number  of 
churches.  The-  culture  of  silk,  which  years  to  particular  companies,  with  the 
was  formerly  extensively  carried  on,  has  right  of  exclusively  carrying  on  the  busi- 
been  in  some  degree  revived '  in  recent  uess.  The  moat  important  manufactories 
times,  and,  in  1804,  yielded  61,700  pounds  of  silk  are  in  Lisbon,  Braganza,  Oporto, 
of  silk.  Deer,  rabbits,  hares,  and  wild  Beja,  Mondim  and  Almerim,  and,  prior  to 
boars,  are  the  only  game.  The  birds  are  not  1808,  employed  27,000  men.  The  inter- 
numerous,  except  red  partridges.  The  nsl  commerce  suffers  from  the  want  of 
riven,  peniculariy  the  Tagua,  abound  in  good  roads.  Canals  then  are  none,  and 
fish ;  but  the  consumption  is  so  gnat  tlint  the  few  navigable  riven  are  not  so  at  all 
Hock  fish  and  salt  fish  are  carried  to  the  '  Masons.  The  remains  of  the  Portuguese 
country  by-  the  English,  Americans,  and  colonial  possessions,  and  the  empire  of 
the  northern  nations,  although  in  the  six-  Brazil,  of  which  the  independence,  at 
teenth  century  the  Portuguese  were  large-'  fire!  (it  least,  was  rather  an  advantage  to 
ly  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  the  mother  country,  serve  to  maintain  the 
To  the  prevalence  of  entails,  and  the  ac-  commerce  of  Portugal.  The  exports  to 
cumulation  of  the  landed  property  in  a  those  countries  amounted,  before  the  late 
few  bands  (with  their  consequence  that  troubles,  to  $l(i,000,000,  and  (ha  imports 
the  cultivator  is  rarely  the  proprietor  of  from  them  to  13,000,000;  the  imports 
the  soil),  is  to  be  attributed  the  atnaHnesa  from  other  countries  were  estimated  at 
of  the  population.  The  nobility,  now  less  $17,000,000,  and  the  exports  to  them  at 
numerous  than  formerly,  is  divided  into  about  12,000,000.  As  Portugal  possesses 
the  higher  and  lower ;  the  former,  in  comparatively  few  commercial  resources 
1805,  consisted  of  35  families,  many  of  in  agriculture,  the  products  of  manufac- 
whicli  are  opulent  The  national  chnrac-  luring  industry  must  have  formed  a  con- 
terappean  to  most  advantage  in  the  conn-  siderable  item  in  the  sums  above-men- 
try  and  the  small  towns,  particularly  in  tiotied.  The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  in 
the  northern  provinces,  where  the  Portu-  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  die  direct 
guess  is  friendly,  polite,  hospitable,  frank,  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal 
moral,  temperate  and  sober.  They  have  was  formerly  carried  on  chiefly  in  English 
inherited  the  old  national  hatred  against  bottoms;  but  more  recently  about  half  the 
the  Spaniards.  There  are  few  public  ships  engaged  in  it  ere  Portuguese,  and 
amusements  except  bull-fights.  .  The  the  trade  with  Ireland  is  almost  wholly* 
number  of  ecclesiastics  is  stated  by  Balbi  carried  on  by  Portuguese  vessels.  The 
not  to  exceed  39,000.  The  king  appoints  revenue,  in  1837,  was  $8,500,000 ;  the  ex- 
the  patriarch,  who  resides  at  Lisbon,  and  penditure,  $11,000,000;  the  public  debt,  in 
has  under  him  nine  bishops,  fire  Euro-  1824,  was  $41,500,000.  The  army,  in 
pean  and  four  foreign ;  the  ten  other  Por-  1827,  consisted  of  50,638  men ;  besides 
tugnese  bishops  are  under  the  jurisdiction  27,110of  militia.  The  navy  of  Portugal, 
of  the  archbishops  of  Brnga  and  Evora,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
the  former  of  whom  is  styled  the  primate  the  largest  in  the  world,  perished  during 
oftht  kingdom.  All  the  bishops  are  nom-  the  Spanish  domination  ;  and,  although  re- 
mitted by  the  king.  In  1821,  according  vived  under  the  first  princes  of  the  bouse 
tothesaineauthor,therewere360convenia  of  Braganza,  it  again  declined.  Po tubal 
for  men,  with  5760  monks,  and  a  revenue  created  a  naval  force  of  ten  ships  of  the 
of  6074  million  reis,  nnd  138  convents  for  line  and  twenty  frigates.  In  1823,  the 
women,  with  5903  sisters,  and  a  revenue  navy  consisted  of  four  ships  of  the  line, 
of  363  million  reis.  The  university  of  eleven  frigates,  and  thirteen  smaller  ves- 
Coimbra  has  1600  students.  In  the  capi-  sete.  The  best  sailors  are  from  Algarva 
tal  are  four  schools  for  the  learned  Ian-  and  the  Azores ;  the  only  naval  station  is 
guagea,  and  other  useful  institutions.    The  Lisbon,  where  there  are  an  arsenal,  dock, 
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marine   school,  &c.      Portugnl   add   AJ-  came  into  SpAJn,  about  1090,  to  sock  his 

garve  had  been  divided  into  44  con  auras ;  fortune  wilh  his  sword,  in  the  wars  against 

but  the  civil,  military  and   ecclesiastical,  the  Moon.     Alphonso  VI,  king  of  Castile 

financial  and  judicial   powers    ran    into  and  I/Km,  gave  to  the  chivalnc  stranger 

each  other  in  such  a  mariner  as  to  render  the  hand  of  hifl  daughter  in  reward  for 

a,  uniform  administration  impossible.   The  his  services,  and  appointed  him   (1094) 

cones,   therefore,   divided    the    kingdom  count  and  governor  of  the  conquered  dis- 

into  thirteen  provinces,  and  simplified  the  tricts,   which    comprised    the   provinces 

administration  of  all  the  departments.     In  Entra  Minho  e  Duero,  Tras  os   Monica, 

1749,  the  king  of  Portugal  received  from  and  a  part  of  Beira,  and  the  harbors  of 

Benedict  XIV  the  title  of  rexjiilelissimus  ;  Oporto,  from  which   Portugal  is  said  to 

and  his  stent  faithful  majesty  styles  him-  have  derived    its   name.      (See   Oporto.) 

self,  "  king  of  Portugal  and  Algarve,  of  The  count  resided  at  Guimaraens,  owed 

both   aides   of  the  sea  in  Africa,  lord  of  feudal  services  to  the  Castilian  kings,  but 

tiuinea  and  of  the  navigation,  conquests,  waa  permitted  to  hold,  in   his  own  right, 

and  commerce  of  ^Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Per-  whatever  conquests  he  should  make  from 

sta  and  India."     The  heir  to  the  throne  is  the  Moors  beyond   the   Tagua.     On   his 

styled  privet-royal,  his  eldest  son,  prince,  death  (1109),  Alphonso  rendered  the  dig- 

of  Beira,  the  other  royal  children,  infanta  nity  of  count  hereditary  in  Henry's  fam- 


and  infanta*    of   Portugal.      There  are  ily,  and  fortune  favored  their  arms.     Hen' 

seven  orders  of  knighthood  ;  the  military  ry,  and  still  more  his  son  Alphoi —  ' 

order  of  Christ ;  the  order  of  San-Jago,  were  successful  in  their  wars.     The 

A.-  _^_:i -_:.  _  >i __j ~c  a.^*   r.._  -_:i:       -i . .-.»  i .i w :_  nr- 


for  civil  merit ;  the  order  of  Avis,  furmdi-  threatened  by  the  Moors  in  1139,  advanced 

tary  merit;  the  female  order  of  S.  Isabella;  to  meet  them,  and  gained  die  brilliant  vie- 

the  military  orderof  theTowerandSword  tory  of  Ourique.    He  was  saluted  on  the 

(founded  1459,  revived  1805) ;  the  order  field,  king  of  Portugal. 
of  Villa  Vicoaa,  or  the  immaculate  con- ,      Jf.  With  this  event  begins  the  Middle 

ception  ;  and  the  order  of  Malta. — Bragan-  Age  in  the  History  of  Portugal  (1139 — ■ 

xa  Line  of Prince*.     John  IV,  proclaimed  1495),  which  extendstothe  reign  of Emao- 

kitiK  1640,  died  1656.     Alphonso  VI  died  uel  the  Great,  or  the  establishment  of.  the 

1683.     Pedro  II  died  1706.    John  V  died  Portuguese  colonial  dominion.     The  ele- 

1750,    Joseph  I  died  1777.    Maria  Fran-  ration  of  Portugal  to  naval  and  commer- 

cisca  Isabella  died  1816.    John  VI,  em-  cial  power  was  the  result  of  its  internal 

pemrand   king,  died   1836.     Pedro,  em-  organization.      The    cones    of  Laroego 

]>eror  nod  king,  abdicated  the  throne  in  confirmed    Alphonso   in  the    royal    title 

favor  of  his  daughter  dona  Marin  (bom  which  he  had  received  from  the  soldiers 

IS  19),  1837.     Miguel,  second  son  of  John  in  1143,  or,  according  to  some,  1145,  and, 

VI    (born    1803),     usurped    the    crown,  in  1181,  gave  to  the  new  kingdom,  which 

183S.  was  acknowledged  by  the  pope,  Alexan- 

Hintoiy.     I.  Earliest  Period,  before  Pot-  dor  III,  a  code  of  laws  and  a  constitution. 

ttigal  formed  a  separate  Kingdam,fram  the  The  crown  was  made  hereditary  in  the 

Christian  Era  to  A.  D.  1 139.     The  Piles-  royal  family,  according  to  the  rules  of  pri- 

uicinns,  Carthaginians  and  Greeks  early  mogeniliirc,  hut  could  pass  to  the  collate- 

trodt-d  to  this  part  of  the  peninsula,  which  ral   lines    only  with  the  consent  of  the 

wita  aferwunla  conquered  by  the  Romans,  estates.     In  the  failure  of  male  heirs,  the 

(riee  Lusitaxia,  and  IKspania.)     The  1st-  daughters    were   to  inherit    the    crown, 

ter  introduced  among  the  inhabitants,  a  The   code  of  laws,   which  Alphonso  bad 

branch   of  the  wide-spread  Celts  (u.  v.),  caused  to  be  drawn  up,  was  accepted,  and 

dieir  own  civilization ;   the  country  was,  the  independence  of  the  newly  established 

several  centuries  later,  inundated  by  the  throne  solemnly  declared.    The  king  him- 

Geritiank  tribes  (sec  Man*,  Sutvi,  Goths,  self  renounced  for  any  of  his  successors, 

ami  also  Vandals),  and  in  the  eighth  cen-  who  should  consent  to  become  tributary 

Miry  (712)  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens.,  to  a  foreign  power,  the  right  to  inherit  the 

(SeeMoon.)     When  the  gallant  Spaniards  crown.     The   form  of  government,  how- 

of  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  ever,  prepared  by  the  cortes  of  Lamego, 

I*on    (see    Spain)    finally    wrested    the  was  by  no  means  very  definite,  and  the 

country  between  the  Minho  and  the  Dou-  fundamental  laws  there  promulgated  were 

ro  from  Moorish  hands,  they  placed  counts  far  from  being  kept  inviolate.     Alphonso 

or  governors  over  this  region.    Henry  the  himself  made  his  kingdom  tributary  to  the 

younger  of  Burgundy,  whose  grandfather  pope,  but   maintained  his  regal  dignity 

Robert  I,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  grand-  against  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Lean,  with 

son   of  the  French   lung;  Hugh   Capet,  whom  he  was  frequently  at  war.     He  ex-, 
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tended  his  dominions  to  the  borders  of  Al-  nand  the  Gentle,  Son  of  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
garve,itn<itookSantareniin  1143.  The  rap-  the  male  line  of  the  Burgundian  princes 
tureof  Lisbon  (1147),  which  was  effected  became  extinct  in  1383.  His  daughter 
by  the  aid  of  some  English  crusaders  and  Beatrice,  wife  of  the  king  of  Castile, 
Honseatics,  who  ascended  the  Tagus,  was  should  regularly  have  succeeded  him ;  but 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  events  of  his  the  Portuguese  were  so  averse  to  a  con- 
warlike  life.  In  1163,  he  founded  two  Uezioil  with  Castile,  that  the  brave  John  I, 
military  orders,  the  order  of  Avis  (a  vil-  natural  son  of  Pedro,  was  saluted  king  by 
Ibrb  near  Alentejo),  and  the  order  of  9.  the  estates.  He  maintained  possession  of 
Miguel  del  Ala.  Alphonso  I  died  1165.  the  throne,  having,  with  the  assistance  of 
One  of  his  successors,  Sancho  II,  lost  the  his  genera),  Alvaro  Mimes  Pereira,  de- 
throne (1345)  in  his  disputes  with  the  cier-  feared  the  CastilisnB.at  Aljubarotta,  ill 
(ry,  by  the  decision  of  Innocent  IV.  A)-  1385.  With  him  begins  the  native  line 
piionso  III  (reigned  124.5 — 79)  completed  of  Portuguese  kings.  Alter  having  con- 
the  conquest  of  Atgarve,  which  had  liecn  eluded  n  pence  with  Castile  in  1411,  this 
undertaken  by  Sancho  1,  and  received  the  excellent  prince  turned  his  attention  to 
surname  of  the  Restorer  (O  Rataurador).  the  improvement  of  the  country.  He 
He  defended  the  rights  of  the  crown  ruled,  with  a  wise  moderation,  a  turbulent 
against  the  church.  Among  the  Portu-  people  snd  a  haughty  nobility,  whose 
guest  monarebs,  Dinnysius  (1379 — 13251  power  had  been  increased  by  the  concea- 
ls eminently  conspicuous ;  he  deserved  sions  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  make, 
the  glorious  epithets,  which  a  grateful  to  secure  their  concurrence  in  his  acces- 
posterity  conferred  on  him,  of  the  "just,''  sion  to  the  throne.  He  transferred  the 
the  "  husbandman"  Uabrador),  the  "father  royal  residence  from  Coimbra  to  Lisbon, 
of  bis  country."  He  opposed  with  pru-  In  his  reign  began  those  foreign  con- 
dence  and  firmness  the  encroachments  of  quests,  which  made  the  greatness  of  Per- 
th e  clergy,  who,  under  his  predecessors,  tugal.  His  able  sons  completed  what  had 
had  disturbed  the  public  peace,  and  claim-  been  commenced  by  the  father,  who  died 
ed  an  exemption  from  taxes.  He  re-  of  the  plague,  in  1433.  After  the  conquest 
mained  on  terms  of  peace  with  Nicholas  of  Ceuta,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
IV,  the  mostarrogant  of  pontiffs,  although  in  1415,  where  the  brave  princes  Edward, 
his  measures  for  preventing  the  accumu-  Henry,  Pedro,  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
lation  of  landed  property  in  the  bands  of  hood  from  the  hand  of  their  father,  llen- 
the  clergy,  would  not  allow  him  to  con-  ry  (q.  v.)  the  Navigator  first  set  on  foot 
ciliate  the  good  will  of  the  papal  court,  those  enterprises  of  discovery  and  com- 
Himself  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  he  was  the  merce,  which  raised  Portugal  above  alt 
st  generous  patron  of  learning  among  her  contemporaries.    He  rounded  the  first 


le  princes  of  the  age:  he  left  a  monument  Portuguese  colonies,  Porto  Santo  (1418), 

of  his  zeal  for  science,  in  the   college  Madeira   (1430),  the  Azores    (1433),  and 

founded  by  bim  at  Lisbon,  which,  in  1306,  those  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Guinea,    The 

was  transferred  to  Coimbra.     He  was  the  reigns  of  his  son  Edward  (till  1438),  and 

first  to  turn  the  favorable  position  of  the  his  grandson  Alphonso  V,  were  less  bril- 

country  for  commerce  to  account,  and,  by  liant  than  that  of  John  I ;  but  the  latter 

awakening  the  enterprise  of  his  subjects,  was  surpassed   by   that  of  John  II,  the 

he  bud  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  ablest  king  that  has  occupied  the  throne 

Portugal  in  the  succeeding   century,  nl-  of  Portugal.     In  his  reign  began  the  vio- 

(hough  he  was  involved  in    want   with  lent  struggle   with   the    nobility,   whose 

Castile  (1395 — 97),  and,  in  1299  and  1330,  power  hod  gained  great  accessions  under 

in  civil  feuds  with  some  of  his  own  fam-  his  indulgent  predecessors.     The  grants 


ily.  The  policy  of  this  king  had  the  most  of  the  crown  lands  were  revoked,  and  the 
happy  influence  on  manufactures,  com-  judicial  privileges  of  the  nobility  were  re- 
roerce,  agriculture  and  navigation,  and  the  stricted  by  the  appointment  of  judges, 
prosperity  of  the  towns  placed  the  citizens  who  were  learned  in  the  profession,  and 
in  Portugal,  as  well  as  in  Spain,  by  the  not  nobles.  The  king  caused  the  power- 
side  of  the  feudal  nobility  ana  the  clergy,  ful  dukeof  Braganza,  the  chief  of  the  tur- 
ns a  third  estate  of  the  realm.  He  in-  bu lent  nobles,  10  be  beheaded,  and  the  new 
athuted  the  order  of  Christ,  which,  in  leader  of  the  malcontents,  the  duke  of 
1319,  obtained  the  estates  of  the  Templars,  Viseo,  was  put  to  death  by  the  king's  own 
on  the  abolition  of  that  order.  He  was  hand,  in  1483.  The  expeditions  of  dis- 
succeeded  by  Alphonso  IV,  and  the  latter  eovery  were  conducted  with  ardor,  and 
by  Pedro  L  husband  of  Ines  de  Castro  often  with  scientific  method.  The  rich 
(q.  v.),  1357.    With  the  death  of  Ferdi-  profits  of  the  trade  with  Guinea  supplied 
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resources  for  new  enterprises.  The  active  the  capital  of  Portuguese  India,  and  traded 
spirit,  which  was  now  more  and  more  to  the  Moluccas.  Lope  de  Scares opened 
evidently  developed  among  the  Portu-  a  commerce  with  Chine  in  1516.  Emon- 
guese,  was  quickened  by  the  Jews,  83,000  uel  ruled  from  Babelmandel  to  the  stmifa 
of  whom,  driven  from  Caeiile,  were  receiv-  of  Malacca,  and  the  power  of  Portugal 
ed  into  Portugal  on  the  payment  of  a  co[>-  had  now  reached  its  height.  (See  East 
itau'on  tax,  mid  the  most  learned  of  this  India  Companies,  and  India,  division  Por- 
nation  were  then  to  he  found  in  Portugal.  Ivguat  India.)  On  this  distant  stage 
In  1481,  John  sent  two  experienced  men  were  performed  great  deeds  of  heroism  ; 
to  attempt  to  reach  the  East  Indies  by  and  thin  in  the  most  glorious  period  of  Por- 
laod,  tin:  commercial  wealth  of  which  tuguese  history.  The  notional  spirit  of 
was  the  great  object  of  his  enterprises.  In  the  people  was  animated  with  youthful 
the  same  year,  IJiuz  (q.  v.)  returned  from  a  force  and  fire,  and  produced  heroes,  in- 
voyage  in  which  he  hail  discovered  the  spired  solely  with  a  zeal  for  the  honor 
southern  cape  of  Africa,  to  which  the  and  grandeur  of  their  country.  Lisbon 
king,  foreseeing  the  great  importance  of  became  the  mast  important  commercial 
the  discovery,  gave  the  name  of  the  cape  city  of  Europe;  but  the  wealth  which 
of  Good  Hope.  The  success  of  these  ex-  commerce  accumulated  was  hardly  suf£- 
peditions,  and  the  riches  which  the  com-  cient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  newly  discovered  countries  poigns  in  Africa,  where  the  arms  of  Eman- 
poured  into  Portugal,  may  excuse  the  uel  were  less  successful.  The  king  of 
neglect  with  which  the  proposals  of  Co-  Congo  had,  indeed,  allowed  himself  to  be 
lumhus,  to  seek  new  lands  in  the  west,  baptized  by  the1  missionaries,  without 
were  received  at  the  Portuguese  const,  whom  no  disco  very-ships  then  sailed,  and 
But  after  the  happy  issue  of  that  great  dia-  sent  his  two  sons  to  Portugal,  to  be  edu- 
coverert  enterprise  was  known,  John  also  cated,  and  the  colony  on  the  Guinea 
sent  out  a  fleet  to  the  west  Thence  arose  coasts,  from  which  all  other  nations  were 
the  dispute  between  Portugal  and  Castile,  excluded  by  the  Portuguese,  was  a  source 
which  pope  Alexander  VI finally  settled  of  great  wealth;  but  the  enterprises  in 
by  the  line  of  demarkation,  drawn  100  Northern  Africa  were  unsuccessful.  The 
leagues  west  of  the  Azores  and  CapeVerd  unfavorable  character  of  the  country  pre- 
islands,  and  separating  the  future  con-  vented  a  rapid  progress,  and  it  is  highly 
quests  of  the  two  crowns.  Thus  was  probable  that  Venice  and  Spain,  jealous 
established,  by  Portuguese  policy  and  en-  of  the  Portuguese  prosperity,  secretly  a£ 
ergy,  that  colonial  system  with  which  be-  forded  assistance  to  the  Moorish  princes, 
gins  the  modem  history  of  Europe.  The  fame  of  Emanuel's  conquests  in  In- 
III.  The  Modern  History  of  Portugal  dia  was  no  indemnification  for  the  depop- 
extends,  therefore,  from  1495  to  1820,  from  ulation  of  Portugal,  by  the  loss  of  so  many 
the  moat  flourishing  period,  of  the  country  of  her  most  vigorous  youth,  sent  to  extend 
to  the  restoration  of  the  cortes,  and  of  a  or  defend  those  conquests.  In  the  reign 
free  constitution.  This  period  embraces  of  John  HI,  son  of  Emanuel  (1521—57), 
three  epochs ; — 1.  that  of  the  commercial  the  Indian  discoveries  and  commerce 
grandeur  of  Portugal,  from  1495  to  the  were  still  further  extended;  but  the  conse- 
extinction-of  the  Burgundian  line  in  1580 ;  quences  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of  the 

2.  that  of  the  decline  of  Portugal  under  precious  metals  at  home,  without  a  cor 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  1580—1(40  ;  and,  responding  increase  of  domestic  industry, 

3.  that  of  the  history  of  Portugal  under  already  began  to  appear.  The  inquisi- 
the  house  of  Braganza,  and  British  iuflu-  don  was  introduced  in  1536,  to  be  em- 
ence,  to  1820. — [I.)  The  Golden  Period  of  ployed  against  those  Jews  who  had 
Portugal  (1495—1580).  What  John  II  adopted  the  externals  of  Christianity, 
hod  begun  with  such  fair  prospects,  was  The  wise  John  II  bad  received  into  the 
continued  under  the  fortunate  reign  of  kingdom  a  great  number  of  those  whom 
Emanuel  (1495 — 1531).  In  1497,  be  fitted  the  intolerant  rigor  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
out  an  expedition  of  four  ships,  under  belia  had  driven  from  Spain;  but  they 
Vosco  da  Gatna  (see  Gama\  which  ar-  wore  still  treated  with  so  much  severity, 
rived  safely  at  Goa  ;  and  thus  was  the  that  Emanuel  had  at  first  intended  to  cx- 
paasage  to  India  by  sea  laid  open  by  the  tend  to  them  greater  indulgence.  But  in 
Portuguese.  In  the  beginning  of  the  the  first  intoxication  of  his  passion  for  his 
sixteenth  century, the  greatAlmeniB(q.  v.),  wife,  the  beautiful  Eleonora,  sister  of 
first  Portuguese  viceroy  in  India,  con-  Charles  V,  the  old  king  was  persuaded  to 
quered  Ceylon.  Albuquerque  (q.  v.)  made  proceed  with  such  rigor  against  the  Jews, 
Cia,  the  most  important  harbor  in  India,  aa  to  require  tliem  to  embrace  Christian! - 
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17,  under  the  penalty  of  being  deprived  themselves  no  much  baled  by  Ibsir  errs- 
of  theircbildrenandmiideBiaves.  Wheth-  gance  and  severity,  dial  the  oppressed 
er  they  tbund  means  to  prevent  the  exc-  princes  and  people  of  Asia  were  eager 
cution  of  this  cruel  order,  or  whether  for  any  change.  Spun  made  no  exertions 
Emanuel  feared  the  effects  of  their  de-  in  favor  of  a  nation  which  she  had  iu- 
spair,  it  is  certain,  that  he  allowed  them  volved'in  her  own  declining  fortunes. 
twenty  years  for  their  conversion.  This  The  Dutch  conquered  the  Moluccas  (q.  v.V 
measure  led  a  great  many  of  the  Jews  to  and,  in  1624,  half  of  Brazil,  which  had 
conform  publicly  to  the  Christian  usages,  beau  discovered  (1500)  through  a  fortu- 
while  they  secretly  adhered  to  their  faith,  nate  accident,  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
The  inquisition  practised  the  most  revolt-  the  reign  of  John  II,  by  Alvarez  de  Cab- 
ing  crueltiea  on  their  descendants.  Still  ral.  They  took  possession  of  the  settle- 
more  injurious  in  its  consequences  than  ments  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  1637,  and 
the  inquisition,  was  the  admission  of  the  forced  their  way  into  the  rich  markets  of 
Jesuits  into  the  kingdom  by  John  III  India,  where  they  pressed  hard  upon  the 
(1540),  who  received  them  into  his  do-  Portuguese.  To  these  losses  was  added 
minions  earlier  than  any  other  European  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards,  who  alienat- 
prince,  as  if  he  bad  been  doomed  to  un-  ed  the  finest  domains  of  the  Portuguese 
dermine  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  crown.  The  Portuguese  nobility,  exas- 
Tbe  artful  Jesuits  gladly  allowed  them-  Derated  by  this  oppression,  and  the  con- 
selves  to  be  employed  aa  preachers  of  the  temptuous  conduct  of  Olivarez,  minister 
faith  in  India,  where  the  Franciscans  had  of  Philip  IV,  entered  into  a  conspiracy, 
hitherto  been  principally  employed.  The  which  was  planned  and  executed  with 
education  of  his  grandson,  Sebastian,  the  great  art,  and,  December  1, 1640,  placed 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  was  likewise  on  the  throne  John  IV,  duke  of  Braganza, 
intrusted  by  John  to  the  Jesuits,  the  worst  a  descendant  of  the  old  royal  family, 
tutors  of  princes.  They  inspired  the  3.  Portugal  tssaW  the  Haute  qfBrarm 
young  prince  with  that  spirit  of  bigotry,  ia,  and  dependent  on  Ihe  Policy  of England 
and  that  fanatical  ambition,  which  kid  to  (1640 — 1820).  In  justification  of  this  rev- 
bis  death.  "He  resolved  to  reduce  the  olution,  which  restored  the  independence 
Moore  in  Africa  (an  attempt  in  which  his  of  Portugal,  the  eortes  of  1641  issued  a 
powerful  predecessors  bad  always  failed),  manifesto,  addressed  to  (he  powers  of 
and  persevered  in  his  projects  with  a  wit  Europe.  The  war  with  Spain,  which  was 
fill  obstinacy,  in  opposition  to  the  reman-  the  result  of  this  measure,  was  terminated 
strances  of  bis  wiser  counsellors.  Id  byatreatyof  peace  in  1668,  and  a  renunei- 
1578,  having,  as  is  supposed,  lost  bis  life  aooO,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  of  ber  claims  to 
iu  the  battle  of  Alcessar,  he  left  hia  throne  the  Portuguese  crown.  A  treaty  of  peace 
without  an  heir ;  and  from  this  period  was  also  concluded  with  Holland,  under 
Portugal  sank  rapidly  from  her  former  En glish  mediation,  by  Alphoiieo VI, (mjcucs- 
prosperoua  condition.  sorof  John,  and  Pedro  II  (who,  in  1667, had 
(2.)  Portugal  under  the  Dominion  of  deposed  his  brother  Alnhonao),  by  which 
Soain  (1580— 1C40Y.  After  the  abort  Brazil  was  restored  to  Portugal;  but  ilsfor- 
n  of  the  old  and  feeble  Henry,  uncle  mer  greatness  could  not  now  have  been 


throne,  obtained  possession  of  the  king-  some  of  them  showed   good  i 

dom  by  the  victory  of  Alcantara,  and  A  commercial  treaty  had  been  concluded 

FoKmjal  had  the  misfortune  to  be  annexed  with  England   under  the  first  Bragansa 

to  a  kingdom,  which,  from  this  time,  was  prince,  and,  in  1703,  &  new  treaty  was 

hastening  its  own  decline  by  a  series  of  concluded  by  the   English  ambassador. 

unsuccessful  wars,  and  by  its  unwise  ad-  Mr.  Methuen,  which  secured  to  England 

ministration.    Philip  II  introduced   the  the  advantages  of  the  newly  discovered 

censorship  (Dec.  4,  1586),  and  overthrew  gold  mines  in  Brazil.    From  this  time  the 

four  Pseudo- Sebastians,     (See  Sebastian.)  relations  with  England  continued  to  be- 

Engiand  and  Holland,  the  powerful  ene-  come  more  intimate,  until  Portugal  was  no 

mies  of  Spain,  now  attacked  the  defence-  longer  in  a  condition  to  maintain  an  inds- 

less  Portugal,  the  wealth  of  which  prom-  pendent  attitude   in   European  polities, 

ised  so  rich  a  booty,  and  whose  posses-  The  eortes,  in  the  ordinance  for  assem- 

sions  were  now    gradually    torn    away,  bling   which  the  king  had  expressly  re- 

The  old  heroic  spirit  of  the  nation  was  quired,  that  the  third  estate  should  send  as 

quenched  in  the  hut  days  of  its  inde-  deputies  no  persons  who  held  offices  in 

pendence,  and  the  Portuguese  had  made  tie  deptulmentoi'finance,ia  the  judiciary, 
vol.1.              24 
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the  array  or  the  navy,  was  not  summoned  power  against  France;  and  the  Portu- 
after  1IS97.  During  the  long  reign  of  guese  troops  distinguished  themselves,  by 
John  V  (1707 — 50),  some  vigor  was  ez-  their  valor,  in  the  peninsular  campaigns, 
enetl  in  regard  to  the  foreign  relations.  But  commercial  distress,  the  accumulating 
and  something  was  attempted  for  the  pro-  debt,  and  the  threatening  language  which 
motion  of  the  national  welfare  at  home  Spain  was  compelled  by  France  to  adopt, 
(the  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  inqui-  led  to  a  peace  with  France  in  1797.  The 
aition,  Bad  the  foundation  of  an  academy  disasters  of  the  French  arms,  in  1799, 
of  Portuguese  history,  for  example)  ;  but,  encouraged  the  regent  to  renew  hostilities, 
in  the  former  case,  without  decisive  con-  in  alliance  with  England  and  Russia ;  but 
sequences,  and,  in  the  latter,  without  a  after  general  Bonaparte  had  established 
completion  of  the  plana  proposed,  while  his  authority,  Spain  was  obliged 'to  de- 
the  sumptuous  monastery  at  Mafra,  and  dare  war  (gainst  Portugal  (1601),  which, 
the  dear-bought  permission  to  institute  a  however,  was  terminated  tile  same  year 
patriarch  of  Lisbon,  exhausted  the  re-  by  the  treaty  of  Badajoz,  by  which  Portu- 
sources  of  the  country.  Under  his  son  gal  was  obliged  to  cede  Olivenza,  with  the 
and  successor,  Joseph  I,  the  marquis  of  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  to 
Pombal  (q.  v.),  a  vigorous  reformer,  such  Spain.  Portugal,  meanwhile,  preserved 
as  Portugal  required,  administered  the  a  mere  shadow  of  independence  by  the 
government.  .  He  attacked  the  Jesuits  greatest  sacrifices,  until  at  last  Junot  en- 
and  the  nobility,  who,  during  the  preced-  tered  the  country,  and  the  house  of  Ris- 
ing reigns,  had  exercised  a  secret  inflii-  ganza  was  declared,  by  Napoleon,  to  have 
ence  in  the  government.  The  exposure  forfeited  the  throne  (on  account  of  the 
of  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  refusal  of  the  prince  to  seize  the  English 
(q.  v.),  their  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  merchandise  in  bis  dominions).  The  re- 
earthquake  in  Lisbon  (in  1755),  and  the  gent  now  threw  himself  entirely  into  the 
conspiracy   against  the   life  of  the   king  arms  of  the  English,  and,  Nov.  29,  1807, 

SI 759),  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  order,  embarked  for  Brazil.  Junot  entered  the 
n  1757,  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  capital  the  next  day,  and  Portugal  was 
post  of  confessors  to  the  royal  family,  and  treated  as  a  conquered  country.  An  Eng- 
forbidden  the  court  Two  yean  after,  all  lish  force  was  landed,  and,  in  the  northern 
the  Jesuits  were  banished  the  kingdom,  provinces,  numerous  bodies  of  native  troops 
arid  their  estates  were  confiscated.  The  determined  tosustain  the  struggle  for  free- 
brave  count  of  Schauenburg  Lippe,  to  dom  ;  a  junta  was  also  established  in 
whose  services  against  Spain  (1760)  Por-  Oporto  to  conduct  the  government.  After 
tugal  was  so  much  indebted,  likewise  some  hard  fighting,  the  decisive  battle  of 
reformed  the  Portuguese  army ;  but,  soon  Vimeira  took  place  (Aug.  21, 18081  which 
after  his  departure,  the  effects  of  bis  im-  was  followed  by  the  convention  of  Cintra, 
provements  disappeared.  On  the  acces-  and  the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the 
sion  of  Maria  Francisca  Isabella,  eldest  French  forces. — See  Thiebault's  Relation 
daughter  of  Joseph  (in  1777),  Pombal  lost  de  VExptdHvm  de  Portugal  (Paris,  1817). 
the  influence  which  he  had  possessed  for  The  Portuguese  now  took  an  active  part  in 
twenty-five  years.  To  him  Portugal  owed  the  war  for  Spanish  independence.  (See 
her  revival  from  her  previous  lethargy ;  ^patn.)  On  the  death  of  Maria,  John  VI 
and  although  many  of  his  useful  regit-  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal  and  Bra- 
lations  did  not  survive  his  fall,  yet  the  en-  zil.  This  transference  of  the  court  of 
lightened  views  which  he  introduced,  and  Lisbon  into  an  American  colony  was  wi- 
the national  feeling  which  he  awakened,  lowed  by  important  consequences:  firstly, 
were  not  without  permanent  effects.  Dur-  that  Brazil  attempted  to  withdraw  itself 
ing  the  reign  of  Maria,  the  power  was  in  from  dependence  on  England,  and,  see- 
the hands  of  an  ignorant  nobility,  and  n  on  illy,  that  that  colony  gradually  became 
not  less  ignorant  clergy.  In  1792,  on  a  separate  state ;  in  Portugal,  on  the  con- 
account  of  the  sickness  of  the  queen,  Juan  trary,  the  influence  of  England  continued, 
(John)  Maria  Joseph,  prince  of  Brazil  (the  and  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  was  not 
title  of  the  prince-royal  until  1816),  was  essentially  changed.  The  peace  of  Paris 
declared  regent  (see  John  VI),  and,  in  (May  30,  1814),  by  no  means,  therefore, 
1799,  her  malady  having  terminated  in  a  corresponded  to  the  expectations'  of  the 
confirmed  mental  alienation,  the  prince  nation,  although  it  had  exerted  itself  vig- 
was  declared  regent  with  full  regal  now-  orouslv  in  the  common  cause,  and  Spain 
em,  but  made  no  change  in  the  policy  of  evaded  the  restitution  of  Olivenza,  which 
the  government.  His  connexions  with  had  been  provided  for  by  the  congress  of 
Jin  gland  involved  him  in  the  wars  of  that  Vienna,  at  the  same  time  mat  Portugal 
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excepting 
, .  ..  ^  f  election, 
and  Portugal  was  involved  in  new  dim-  until  acted  upon  by  the  cones.  The 
cullies  with  Spain.  (See  BrtaiL)  Id  elections  tell  chiefly  upon  the  clergy,  law- 
1815,  the  inquisition  was  abolished  in  the  vers  and  officers,  ana  the  first  session  of 
Portuguese  dominions;  the  Jesuits  were  the  cartas  was  opened  Jan.  26, 1821,  under 
refused  admission  into  them;  and  the  the  presidency  of  the  archbishop  of  Brags. 
Jews,  at  the  request  of  the  pope  (18171  It  proceeded  to  name  a  regency  and  a 
were  allowed  the  same  privileges  which  ministry,  sanctioned  the  insurrections  of 
they  enjoyed  in  the  Roman  states.  The  Aug.  24,  and  Sept.  15, 1820,  and  abolished 
absence  of  the  court  wss  viewed  with  dis-  the  inquisition.  March  9th,  the  articles 
like  by  the  nation ;  the  military  were  dissnt-  of  the  new  constitution,  securing  freedom 
isfied  with  the  influence  of  marshal  Beres-  of  person  and  property,  the  liberty  of  the 
ford(q.  v.),and  the  general  feeling  required  press,  legal  equality,  and  the  abolition  of 
some  fundamental  changes  in  the  adminis-  privileges,  the  admission  of  all  citizens  to 
baiion  and  constitution  ofgovero  menu  thus  all  offices,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  na- 
commences  the  recent  history  of  Portugal,  tion,  were  adopted  almost  unanimously. 
Portugal  since  1830.  On  the  morning  There  was  more  diversity  of  opinion  con- 
of  Aug.  24,  1S20,  began  the  revolution,  in  cerning  the  organization  of  the  chambers, 
which  the  army  and  citizens  acted  in  con-  and  the  royal  veto ;  but  large  majorities 
cert.  The  soldiers  were  induced  by  their  finally  decided  in  favor  of  one  chamber 
officers  to  swear  obedience  to  the  king,  and  a  conditions]  veto.  After  some  dis- 
the  cortes,  and  the  constitution  which  turbances  in  Brazil  (q.  v.],  the  king  sailed 
should  be  adopted.  The  magistrates  and  for  Portugal,  where  he  was  not  permitted, 
citizens  declared  in  favor  of  the  measure,  to  land  (July  4)  until  he  had  given  his 
and  a  junta  was  established,  which  ad-  consent  to  several  acts  of  the  cortes,  un- 
dressed a  declaration  to  the  nation,  in  posing  restrictions  on  his  power.  On 
which  they  assert  that  the  convocation  of  landing,  he  immediately  swore  to  observe 
the  cortes,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  con-  the  new  constitution,  and  concurred,  with' 
stitution,  were  the  only  means  by  which  out  opposition,  in  all  the  succeeding  acts 
the  state  could  be  saved.  All  the  gam-  of  the  cortes.-  The  Austrian  and  Russian 
sons  from  Hinho  to  Leyria  embraced  the  ambassadors  left  the  country ;  the  separa- 
eoiistiiiitioiial  cause,  and  the  troops  of  the  tiou  of  Brazil  from  Portugal  (1823)  fol- 
regency,  established  at  Lisbon,  refused  to  lowed,  and  the  country  was  disturbed  by 
act  against  their  countrymen.  Septem-  several  movements  in  favor  of  the  old 
ber  15,  all  the  troops  and  the  citizens  in  system  of  government.  The  constitution 
Lisbon  declared  for  the  king,  the  cortes,  was  finally  completed  and  sworn  to  by 
and  the  constitution.  The  revolution  was  the  king,  Oct.  1, 1829,  and  the  session  of 
attended  by  no  violence  nor  bloodshed,  the  extraordinary  cortes  was  closed  No- 
A  provisional  government  was  established,  veinber  4.  The  ordinary  cortes  was  con- 
vrhich,  October  1,  farmed  a  union  with  vened  December  1,  and  was  occupied  to 
the  junta  of  Oporto.  Count  Palmella  (q.v.),  the  end  of  its  session  (Murch  31,  1823)  in 
the  head  of  the  royal  regency,  was  de-  reorganizing  the  different  departments  of 
spatched  to  Rio  Janeiro,  with  an  account  the  ltd  ministration.  France  declared  that  . 
of  what  had  happened,and  a  petition,  that  she  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
the  king  or  the  prince-royal  would  return  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  and  the  duked'An- 
to  Lisbon.  The  mode  of  electing  the  gouleme  refused  to  enter  into  any  con- 
cones  was  settled  chiefly  in  imitation  of  nexions  with  the  Portuguese  insurgents 
the  Spanish  constitution,  and  the  liberal  under  count  Amarante,  who  was  driven, 
party,  which  was  desirous  of  the  immedi-  after  several  sanguinsry  engagements, 
ate  adoption  of  that  constitution,  obliged  from  the  northern  provinces,  and  fled  into 
the  supreme  junta,  November  It,  to  ad-  Spain.  A  Portuguese  regency  was  estab- 
minrster  the  oath  of  obedience  to  it  to  the  lished  in  Valladolid  (May,  1823),  under 
troops.  The  latter  took  the  oath,  but  the  the  presidency  of  tbe  patriarch  of  Lisbon, 
eighth  battalion,  under  colonel  Sepulveda,  who  had  been  banished  the  kingdom ;  and 
acceded  to  this  measure  only  to  prevent  a  the  plot  for  overthrowing  the  constitution, 
civil  war.  On  the  14th,  four  members  of  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  queen  (a 
the  junta  and  150  officers,  dissatisfied  Spanish  infanta),  and  in  which  several. of 
With  this  act  of  violence,  resigned  their  the  nobility  and  clergy  were  engaged,  was 
poets;  and  it  was  soon  after  agreed  by  a  now  ripe  for  execution.  Dom  Miguel 
meeting  of  officers,  with  the  general  ap-  (q.  v.),  after  assuring  his  father  of  his  de- 
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termination  to  maintain  the  constitution,  those  of  the  freemasons  (who  were  con- 
went  to  Villafranea,  where  he  was  joined  ridered  to  have  acted  an  important  part  in 
by  several  nobles  and  many  officer*,  with  the  revolution  J,  were  denounced.  Dom 
several  regiments  of  troops,  and  invited  Miguel,  who  iiad  been  appointed  com- 
the  nation  to  rise,  under  the  royal  aland-  mander-m-cbieC  composed  his  staff  of 
ard,  against  the  anarchical  policy  of  the  decided  enemies  to  the  constitution,  and 
aortas.  At  the  same  time,  general  Seoul-  filled  the  offices  in  the  army  with  bis  ad  - 
veda,  Id  Lisbon,  had  been  gained  over  by  herents.  The  new  diplomatic  corps  in 
some  members  of  the  cones,  and  the  min-  Lisbon  began  to  influence  public  affairs; 
wiry,  to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  the  severs!  powers  congratulated  tbe  king  and 
liberal  party,  and  to  effect  the  iotroduc-  prince  on  the  restoration  of  legsl  order; 
lion  of  a  bsw  constitution  with  two  cham-  the  British  noun  aimed  at  the  recovery  of 
hern;  but  Sepulveda,  who  was  already  its  former  ascendency,  while  the  Pnrtu- 
swpected  by  the  cortea  and  the  national  guese  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  favor 
guard*,  was  prevented  from  accomplish--  of  all  the  great  powers,  with  the  hope  of 
«ng  the  plan  of  carrying  off  the  king,  and  preserving  Brazil  through  their  interfer- 
did  not  join  the  prince  till  the  evening  of  once.  The  Portuguese  commissioners 
Hay  39.  But  the  garrisons  of  the  pro-  were  not  allowed  to  land  in  Brazil,  and  the 
vincial  towns  declared  for  the  Infant ;  exhausted  treasury  would  not  permit  the 
general  Rego  did  the  same,  June  4;  and  government  to  execute  its  plan  of  an  ex- 
eount  Amarente  advanced  from  Spain  pedition  against  the  country.  The  in- 
wiih  his  forces.  The  troops  remaining  at  trigues  of  the  absolutists  still  continued, 
Lisbon  also  joined  the  absolute  party,  and  and  a  Spanish  ambassador,  the  duke  of 
John  VI,  yielding  to  the  instances  of  the  Villa  Hermosa,  having  appeared  at  Lisbon 
-■■-—  mured  the  camp  of  the  Infant,  f»— "-"•'■-■  ' 
lew  tniniatry,  and  declared  the  ; 

m of  1893 null.    Sixty  members  i  „-  ■  ■-- 

of  the  cones,    finding  their  cause. lost,  moderation  (to  which  the  king  ndbered)  at 

signed  a  protest  against  the  new  order  one  blow.     April  30,  1834,  dom  Miguel 

of  thing*,  and  the  king  entered  Lisbon,  called  the  troops  to  nrms,  and  issued  proc- 

June  5.    Petitions  were  sent  up,  request-  Isolations,  in  which  he  declared  that  it 

ing  the  king  to  reaasume  absolute  power,  waa  his  intention  to  complete  the  work  of 

the  restoration  of  which  was  the  object  of  May  37,  1833,  and   to  deliver  the  king 


rotation.     But 


the  king  still  from  the  pestilent  sect  of  freemasons,  fee 

declared  his  determination  not  to  comply  On  the  same  day,  the  ministers  and  eeve- 

with  this  request.     The  national  guards  ral  other  civil  officers,  to  the  number  of 

and  militia  were  disarmed ;   the  church  about  a  hundred,  were  arrested,  and  no 

Gnpeny  restored ;  the  patriarch  of  Lis-  person,  not  even  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
n  recalled ;  Amaranta  reinvented  with  waa  allowed  access  to  the  king,  until  the 
his  former  rank  and  right* ;  several  adho-  French  ambassador  obtained  an  audience, 
rents  of  the  mrtesbsnisned  or  imprisoned;  and  was  assured  by  him  that  every  thing 
and  a  censorship  of  the  press  established,  had  been  done  without  his  orders.  The 
Finally,  June  17,  a  junta  waa  organized,  Infant,  therefore,  declared  that  be  had 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Palmella,  to  taken  these  steps  on  his  own  authority,  to 
draw  up  a  constitution  adapted  to  a  repre-  frustrate  a  conspiracy,  which  wtis  on  the 
sentalive  monarchy.  The  theocratical  point  of  breaking  out,  against  the  life  of 
purty  and  the  absolutists,  supported  by  the  king  and  the  queen.  On  the  repre- 
France  and  Spain,  and  of  which  the  queen  sentations  of  the  ambassadors,  the  king 
was  tbe  rallying  point,  exerted  themselves  ordered  the  troops  to  retire  to  their  quar- 
to prevent  the  establishment  of  a  constitu-  ters,  and  commanded  tbe  release  of  the 
tion.  The  queen  returned  to  Lisbon,  persons  who  had  been  arrested;  hut  May  3, 
June  18,  and,  a  few  days  after,  Amarsnte  he  issued  a  decree,  commanding  the  sum- 
made  bis  entry  into  the  capital  with  his  mary  investigation  and  immediate  punisb- 
followera  to  the  number  of  3000  men ;  he  ment  of  the  (pretended)  treason  ;  and  he 
was  created  marquis  of  Chaves  (the  name  pardoned  the  Infant  for  having  exercised 
of  the  town  where  he  bad  organized  the  an  extraordinary  power  in  the  royal  nr     ~ 


insurrection  aaainat  the  Cortes),  with  an  on  account  of  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
income  of  83000.  The  police,  under  the  The  Infant,  however,  continued  to  Issue 
Jirecttouof  the  absolutists,  now  proceeded     orders  on  bis  own  authority;  the  arrests 


ion  against 

f  83000.     The  police,  under  the    The  Infant,  however,  continued  t 

-■■' —     -  L~  own  authority;  the 

e  king  was  closely  wi 

i  was  already  talked 

the  ambassadors  pr 

ism™*  by  Google 


to  prasBcutioDS  against  the  constitution-     continued;  the  king  waa  closely  watched ; 
"    t,  who  were  banished  into  the  prnv-    and  the  prince  was  already  talked  of  for 
But  the  ambassadors  protested 
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again*  the  violence*  of  April  30,  and  ingher  uncle  Miguel.  But  a  petty  (secretly  * 
prepertuioro  were  made,  with  the  kings  favored  by  Spain)  was  formed  iu  Portugal, 
consent,  for  receiving  him  on  board  an  which  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  thil  con- 
English  ship  of  the  hue,  lying  in  the  Ta-  stitution,  which  had  been  sworn  to  by  the 
gust     Hay  9,  under  pretence  of  making  a  queen,  by  the  two  chambers,  and  all  the 


visit  to  a  palace  beyond  the  Tagua,  be  magistrates,  and  even  by  dom  Miguel  hiin- 
escuped  to  the  ship,  with  his  two  daugh-  self  (in  Vienna,  Oct.  4,  1826),  and  pro- 
tern,  and  the  whole  diplomatic  corps  as-    claimed  the  prince  absolute  king  of  Por- 


tnbled  in  the  same  vessel.  The  king  tugal  The  marquis  of  Chaves  and  the 
_  iw  deprived  the  Infant  of  his  command,  marquiaof  Abranteaappearedat  the  bead 
and  summoned  him  to  his  presence.  The    of  the  insurgents,  and  Spain,  which  alone 


C"  ice    obeyed,    confessed   that  he  had    had  not  acknowledged  the  new  order  of 
n  deceived  and  m'  " 

i  the  royal  pardoi 
ivel.      Hay   14,  i 
e,  and,  June  5,  l&SM,  pro- 
act  of  amnesty  for  the  adherents  of  the    bon ;   tbev  occupied  the  moat  important 


i  deceived  and  misguided,*  and  re-    things,  assembled  an  army  on  the  Portu- 
ashore,  and,  June  5,  1834,  proclaimed  an     15,000  British  "troops  were  landed  in  Lis- 


ceived  the  royal  pardon,  with  permission    guese  frontiers.     Portugal,  therefore,  ap- 
to   travel.      Hay   14,  the  king  returned    pealed   to   England   for 


),  from  which  only  a  few  ex-  points ;  the  insurrection  was  completely 
v  made  (of  the  authors  of  the  put  down  by  the  government,  in  February 
insurrection  of  Oporto,  August,  1820,  and  and  March,  1 827,  and  Spain  was  forced  to 
nine  superior  officers  in  particular),  end  yield.  The  cones,  which  had  been  con- 
en  the  aante  day  appeared  the  decree  of  vened  in  October,  1826,  closed  its  session 
June  4,  reviving  the  old  constitution  of  in  March,  1837.  In  Jury,  dom  Pedro 
the  mates,  and  summoning  the  cortea  of  named  his  brother  dom  Miguel  lieutenant 
Lamego.  At  the  same  time,  the  junta  for  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  with  all  the 
the  preparation  of  a  constitution  was  su-  rights  established  by  the  charter,  accord- 
peraeded  by  another,  which  was  directed  ing  to  which  the  government  was  to  be 
to  make  preparations  for  the'eleotion  of  administered.  The  prince,  accordingly, 
the  deputies  of  the  old  cone*.  But  Spain  left  Vienna,  and,  passing  through  Pan* 
opposed  the  convocation  of  the  old  cones,  and  Loudon,  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  Febru- 
arid  the  influence  of  the  queen  and  the  ary,  1828.  The  cone*  was  in  session, 
patriarch  was  thus  revived.  New  con-  and,  on  the  36th,  Miguel  took  the  oath  to 
•piracies  were  detected  against  the  minis-  observe  the  charter,  in  the  presence  of  the 
tare  and  the  king;  in  consequence,  seve-  two  chambers.  But  the  apoetolicak  or 
ml  arrests  were  made  in  October.  The  absolutists,  to  whom  the  disposition  of  the 
ministry  was  divided  in  its  views,  princi-  regent  was  well  known,  already  began  to 
pally  in  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pur-  speak  openly  of  his  right  to  the  throne, 
sued  towards  Brazil,  and,  Jan.  15, 1835,  and  to  Wl  him  as  absolute  king.  His 
a  new  ministry  was  named.  After  many  ministers  were  all  appointed  from  that 
difficulties  and  protracted  negotiations,  party,  except  the  count  Villa  Real,  and  the 
the  independence  of  Brazil  was  finally  populace  were  permitted  to  add  to  their 
acknowledged  (Nov.  15, 1835)  by  John  VI,  cry, «  Long  live  the  absolute  king,"  that  of 
who  merely  retained  the  imperial  title  in  "Down  with  the  constitution."  March  1, 
his  own  person.  The  Brazilians  and  the  day  fixed  by  the  prince  for  receiving 
Portuguese  were  to  be  treated  by  the  thecoDgntulationsofthe  functionaries  on 
respective  pawns  ss  the  subjects  of  the  his  return,  the  palace  yard  was  rilled  with 
most  favored  nation.  March  10,  1626,  a  crowd,  who  obliged  each  person  who  ap- 
Jobn  VI  died,  after  having  named  the  peered  to  join  iu  the  shout  for  the  absolute 
Infanta  Isabella  regent  She  governed  in  king,  and  actually  committed  sets  of  per- 
thenameof  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  as  king  tonal  violence  on  some  constitutionalists. 
of  Portugal.    April  33, 1836,  dom  Pedro  The  officers  of  the  garrisons  favorable  to 

ilV  of  Portugal)  granted  a  constitution  the  charter  were  removed,  snddieir  places 
Carta rf«  Ley),  establishing  two  chambers,  filled  by  men  devoted  to  the  court.  It 
and  in  other  respects  resembling  the  was  now  determined  that  Miguel  should 
Prencb  charter.  May  3,  he  abdicated  the  go  to  Villa  Vicosa,  a  town  near  the  Span- 
Portuguese  throne,  in  favor  of  his  daugh-  tsh  frontier,  where  he  could  be  supported 
ter  doCa  Maria  (he  remaining  king  during  by  the  troops  of  the  marquis  of  Chaves, 
her  minority),  on  condition  of  ner  marry-  and  be  proclaitned  absolute  king ;  but  this 
'  *  was  frustrated  by  the  decision 
..  _■,  Lamb,  the  British  minister,  who 
counteracted  the  order  for  the  departure 
of  the  British  troops,  and  prevented  the 
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payment  of  the  loan  made  to  dom  Miguel  pointed  by  dom  Pedro,  aa  guardian  of  his 
under  the  guaranty  of  the  British  govern'  daughter,  was  installed  in  Terceira,  eon- 
menL  The  cortes,  being  opposed  to  the  aiming  of  Palmella,  Villa  Flor  and  Guer- 
designs  of  the  prince,  was  dissolved  reiro.  The  other  islands  have  since  been 
March  14,  and  the  recall  of  the  British  reduced  by  the  forces  of  the  regency,  and 
troops  in  April  removed  another  obstacle  subsequently  to  the  return  of  dom  Pedro 
from  his  path.  May  3,  he  accordingly  to  Europe,  it  is  well  known  that  he  baa 
issued  a  decree  in  his  own  name,  con vok-  been  making  preparations  for  displacing 
jng  the  ancient  cortes  of  Lamego,  which  Miguel  from  his  usurped  seat.  Mean- 
bad  not  met  since  1697.  The  military  in  while  insurrections  hsve  repeatedly  brok- 
feneral  was  not  favorable  to  the  projects  en  out  at  home,  but  have  been  suppressed 
of  the  prince,  and,  May  18,  the  garrison  of  by  the  vigor  of  the  government  and  the 
Oporto  proclaimed  dom  Pedro  and  the  want  of  concert  in  the  insurgents.  In 
charter.  They  were  soon  joined  by  the  1630,  it  was  estimated  that  the  number 
other  garrisons,  and  by  the  students  of  of  prisoners  confined  for  political  causes 
Coimbra,  and  the  constitutional  army,  was  above  40,000,  and  that  the  number  of 
6000  strong;  advanced  towards  Lisbon,  persons  concealed  in  different  parts  of  the 
But  they  pushed  their  operations  with  country  was  about  5000.  Besides  these 
Utue  vigor,  until  at  length  they  were  met  victims  of  tyranny,  foreign  countries,  as 
by  superior  forces  and  defeated,  towards  is  well  known,  have  been  thronged  with 
the  end  of  June.  The  constitutional  junta  Portuguese  fugitives.  In  consequence  of 
at  Oporto  dissolved  itself,  and  the  troops  some  acta  of  violence,  and  a  refusal  of  re- 
either  forced  their  way  to  the  Spanish  dress  on  the  part  of  the  government,  a 
fronliers,orembarkedfbrEngland.  Thus  British  fleet  was  sent  to  die  Tagus  to  eu- 
termiaated  the  efforts  of  the  constitution-  force  the  demands  of  the  English  govern- 
alists  in  Portugal,  and,  with  the  extinction  merit  (May  4, 1831);  but  on  its  appearance 
«f  that  party,  the  influence  of  England  in  the  concessions  required  by  Great  Britain 
the  Portuguese  government  ceased.  Mi-  were  made.  In  July  (Ilk,  Miguel  was 
guei  now  turned  his  atteutinn  to  the  con-  obliged  to  sutler  a  second  humiliation  of 
solidation  of  his  power ;  severity  and  cru-  this  nature  ;  a  French  fleet  having  forced 
elty  were  hie  expedients  ;  the  prisons  the  passage  of  the  Tagus,  and  taken  poo- 
were  crowded  with  the  suspected,  and  session  or  the  Portuguese  fleet,  in  conse- 
foreigti  countries  were  full  of  fugitives,  quence  of  the  demands  of  the  French 
The  cortes  met,  June  23,  and,  with  great  government,  for  satisfaction  for  injuries  to 
unanimity  (all,  whose  opposition  was  French  subjects,  committed  by  the  Ponu- 
feared,  being  in  prison  or  having  taken  guese  authorities,  not  having  been  com- 
flight),  declared  dom  Miguel  lawful  king  plied  with.  The  court  of  Lisbon  was 
ot  Portugal  and  Algarve,  chiefly  on  the  forced,  by  this  vigorous  measure,  to  sub- 
grounds  that  dom  Pedro  had  become  a  mil  to  the  terras  imposed  by  the  French, 
foreigner  by  becoming  a  Brazilian  citizen,  which  included  the  dismissal  of  some  of 
and  was  not  a  resident  in  the  country,  the  Portuguese  functionaries,  an  Indem- 
amd  that  therefore  he  could  neither  sue-  nity  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
eeed  to  the  throne  himself,  nor  name  the  expedition,  the  reversal  of  all  sentences 

S eraon  who  should  succeed  in  his  stead,  pronounced   against  Frenchmen    for  po- 

uly  4,  1828,  Miguel  confirmed  the  judg-  liiical  opinions,  and   the   publication  of 

ment  of  the  cortes,  sod  assumed  the  royal  these  terms  in  the  Lisbon  Gazette.      In 

tide.     He  immediately  established  a  spe-  August,  an    insurrection    of   the    troops 

eial  commission  to  punish  all  who   had  broke  out   against  Miguel:  it  was  sup- 

.  taken  pan  in  the  Oporto  insurrection,  the  pressed   after  some   bloodshed;   but  the 

members  of  the  commission  being  to  be  extensive  preparations  of  Pedro,  for  the 

paid  from  the  confiscations  they  should  recovery  of  the  Portuguese  throne,  render 

make.     An  expedition  was  sent  out  (Au-  it  doubtful  whether  Miguel  will  long  retain 

gust  9)  against  the  islands  which  refused  it- — See  die  works  of  Murphy,  Link,  Ruder, 

to  acknowledge  Miguel,  and  Madeira  and  Chatelet,Costigan,Soutbey,6tc.;  see, also, 

the  Azores,  with  the  exception  of  Terceira,  Antillou's  Gtografia  iPEtpaha  u  Portugal 

were  reduced.     A  new  expedition  against  (Valencia,  1815);  Italbi's  Etiax  Stolistupu 

the  latter  place  (October)  failed.     In  the  tur  Portugal  (Paris,  1822),  arid  his  Variiti* 

islands,  the  same  course  of  condemnation  Politico-itatisliqua  swlaAfonarohicPoHu- 

was  pursued, that  had  been  practised  at  g^iiM,-andMissBaillie'sLiBboninl621-23. 

home.      Since  this  period,  Portugal  has  Portuguese  Language  and   Literature, 

been  the  prey  of  political  and   religious  Among  the   Romanic  languages;   which 

bigots.     In  March,  1830,  the  regency  ap-  originated  from  a  mixture  of  the  Latin 
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and  Teutonic,  is  the  Portuguese.  It  is  not  in  syrtonymee,  diminutives  and  augmen  ta- 
li dialect  of  the  Castilian ;  for,  besides  the  Uvea  renders,  it  expressive  and  very  vari- 
difference  in  ica  structure  and  pronuncia-  ous:  at  the  name  time  it  is  concise  and 
lion,  it  was  formed  earlier  than  the  Caa-  perspicuous,  as  almost  all  the  substantives 
tilian.  The  two  resemble  each  other  have  corresponding  adjectives,  verbs  and 
about  as  much  as  the  Danish  and  the  adverbs.  A  number  of  uVnt  cannot  be 
Swedish.  Respecting  the  mixture  of  the  rendered  in  other  languages  without  para- 
Arabic,  Fr.  Joao  de  Souza  baa  whiten  a  phrase.  The  Portuguese  language  is  al- 
good  book  {Vrjitigiat  da  Lingua  Jb-abica  most  the  only  monument  of  the  former 
■  em  Portugal).  When  Henry  of  Burgundy  greatness  of  the  Portuguese  empire,  for  it 
_  took  up  his  residence  at  Guimuraeua,  is  yet  the  geneml  language  of  commerce 
many  Frenchmen  followed'  him,  which  in  India  and  Africa.  The  Portuguese  iit- 
caueed  a  number  of  French  expressions  erature  is  pretty  complete  without  lieing 
lo  pass  into  the  language  of  the  country,  rich  :  in  all  brunches  we  find  happy  at- 
The  national  spirit  of.  tlie  Lusitanians  al-  tempts ;  in  none  abundance,  except  in  lyr- 
ways  turned  with  pleasure  to  the  vernac-  ic  and  bucolic  poetry.  Yet  the  abort  pe- 
ular  tongue,  an il  strove  to  apply  it  to  every  riod  of  its  bloom  baa  passed.  Its  poetry 
branch  of  literature ;  yet  it  cannot  be  de-  baa  splendor  and  feeling,  much  epic  ilig- 
itied  that  patriotism  carries  the  Portuguese  nity,  spirit,  and  dramatic  vivacity,  but  little' 
too  far  in  his  admiration  of  his  mother  ideal  elevation.  It  comprises  the  moat 
tongue.  Franc.  Diaz  Gomes,  a  celebrated  important  part  of  the  literature,  for  prose 
Portuguese  author  and  poet, calls  it  "rich,  has  remained  in  a  backward  state  in  this 
melodious,  impressive,  proper  for  all  sub-  nation,  which,  fettered  by  ignorance,  and 
jecta,and  in  its  pronunciation  correspond-  destitute  of  philosophy  aud  criticism,  could 
ing  to  its  orthography."  Its  delicacy  and  its  not  rise  to  history  or  eloquence.  The 
richness  in  songs  gave  it,  even  in  Spain,  chief  causes  of  this  imperfect  state  of  its 
the  name  of  the.  ^fioietr  language.  Yet  its  literature  have  been  the  Spanish  domin- 
pronuncistion  is  difficult  lor  the  foreigner,  ion  and  the  inquisition.     It  became  and 

rticularly  its  nasal  and  guttural  sounds,  remained  bombastic  and  effected :  the  an- 

reepect  to  the  j  and  ch,  in  respect  to  die  cient  power,  the  natural  grace,  were  lam. 

nasal  sounds,  and  the  mute  endings,  its  In  the  lime  of  Louis  XIV,  the  French 

pronunciation   is  like  tbe  French.      Sis-  were  copied,  and  many  Gallicisms  were 

mondi,  more  wiuilythaii  correctly,  calls  the  admitted.     It   wns   not  till   the  time  of 

Portuguese  language  un  CtutiUan  diiotti  Pombal  (q.  v.)  that  poets  gave  elevation  to 

(a  boneless  Castilian),  because  the  Portu-  the  language.     Alter  that  time,  the  prose 

gnesti  have  generally  omitted  the  middle  also  became  more  simple  and  pure.   Pom- 

consonantH,  and  particularly  the  1 ;  as,  for  bal  was  the  first  who  banished  the  scho- 

instance,  in  dor  tor  dolor,  AJanto  forJUfon-  lastic  logic  and  metaphysics  from  the  lec- 

M.   The  Portuguese  was  used  earlier  than  ture-rooms  of  Coirnbra  j  but  the  study  of 

the  Castilian,  and  became  the  language  of  the  ancient  languages  continues  to  be  neg- 

Ine  country  under  Alfonso  I,  son  of  Henry  lected.    According  to  Balbi,  tbere  are,  in 

of  Burgundy.     Early  epic  attempts  were  the  whole  kingdom,  not  more  than  eight 

followed  by  books  of  songs,  to  which  sue-  schools  for  the    Greek    language.      For 

ceeded   sonnets,  and,   in   the    fourteenth  their  first  acquaintance  with  philosophy, 

century,  prose.      The   best    grammar  la  botany,  medicine,  astronomy,  cosmogra- 

Pedro  Jose  de  Figiieiredo'a  Arte  da  Gram-  phy   and    Hebrew,  the    Portuguese    are 

malica  Portugveza  (Lisbon,  1799),  and  the  indebted  chiefly  to  the  Jews.     Scientific 

best  dictionary  the  revised  edition  of  Blu-  studies,  especially  mathematics  and  nattr- 

teau,  by  the  Brazilian  Anthony  de  Monies  ml  history,  are  not  entirely  uncultivated, 

Silva  {Lisbon,  1789, 3  vols,  4 to. ^,     Ribeiro  but  attract  little  interest ;  and  it  is  asserted 

dos   Santos  has  done  the  most  towards  that,  among  the  3,000,000  of  Portuguese, 

investigating  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  there  are  hardly  500  readers  of  scientific 

language.     As  a  conversational  language,  books.     According  to  Balbi,  there  were 

the  Portuguese  is  considered  to  have  ad-  printed,  from   1801  to  1819,  about  1800 

vantages  over  tlie    Spanish.     It  is   more  new  works,  of  which  1SO0  were  originals, 

concise,  easy  and  simple,  well  adapted  for  430  translations,  57  periodical  works,  40 

'  easy  conversation ;    and  the   social   tone  new  editions.   Besides  these,  the  academy 

and  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  are  much  of  sciences  and  the  university  at  Coirnbra 

likewhat  the  French  probably  WBB  in  for-  caused  116  works  to  be  printed   in  the 

mer  times,  for  we  still  find  with  the  Por-  same  period.    All  Portugal  had,  in  1B27, 

lugttese  a  kind  of  good-natured  and  artless  but  sixteen  printing-offices;  one  in  Coira- 

politeucss.    The  richness  of  the  language  bra,  three   in    Oporto,   twelve    in    Lis- 
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bop.  Those  three  places  are  also  tbe  odIj  chief  work,  Sismondi,  in  hie  LHUntan 
ones  containing  considerable  libraries  and  da  Midi  de  C  Europe  (4th  vol.),  boa  follow- 
eetublishments  for  the  sale  of  books,  ed  this.  A  short  history  of  (he  Portuguese 
How  much  this  little  may  have  been  les-  language  and  literature  is  also  to  be  lound 
sened  of  late,  since  an  outrageous  tyranny  in  the  preface  of  Joaquim  de  Santa  Rosa, 
bns  been  plunging  that  unfortunate  coun-  de  Vitorba'a  EluddacaB  dot  Palavrai,  TV- 
try  deeper  and  deeper  into  barbarism,  we  mo*  e  Frmct  que  em  Portugal  antigwonenlc 
cannot  say.  The  style  of  the  Portuguese  ie  utarao,  etc.,  one  hole  regnlarmente  se 
prose  writers  is  often  embarrassed,  ob-  ignoraB,  &c.  (Lisbon,  1796,  3  vole.),  and 
acute,  and  full  of  repetitions,  Of  lata  in  Balbi's  Euai  StatitHque  (Peris,  1833,  3 
years,  however,  they  have  been  employed  vols.]. — Portuguese  poetry  flourished  ear' 
on  translations  of  good  English  and  tier  than  the  Cnsti lion,  and  all  accounts  of 
French  prose  writers,  which  wifl  contrib-  the  first  civilisation  of  the  Portuguese, 
ute  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  nation,  says  Bouterwek,  indicate  an  original  poeti- 
Tbese  translations  have  been  chiefly  of  cal  Hirection  of  [be  mind  of  tbe  whole  ne- 
novels.  Their  own  novels  and  tales  con-  tiou.  The  most  ancient  known  Ponu 
tinue  to  be  written  in  the  style  of  the  first  guese  poets  are  of  the  twelfth  century — 
Portuguese  work  of  belles-lettres  in  prose,  Gonzalo  Hermiguez  and  Egaz  Mono, 
a  isle  of  pastoral  life  and  chivalry —  whose  songs  the  Portuguese  of  the  pres- 
McninaeMoC'i  [the  Innocent  Maiden)— by  ent  day  do  not  readily  understand.  In 
Bernard  jm  Ribeyro  (printed  with  his  ec-  the  thirteenth  century,  the  language  be- 
loguea,  Lisbon,  1559],  which  gave  the  tone  came  more  and  more  regular  and  distinct 
in  Portugal,  which  Montemayor,  a  Por-  King  Dionymus,  in  tbe  second  half  of  this 
tuguese,  afterwards  introduced  into  Spain,  century,  was  a  patron  of  literature,  and 
and  which,  some  time  later,  was  imitated  even  a  poet  himself.  Alphonso  IV  and 
in  France  and  Germany.  The  most  pop-  Peter  I  are  mentioned  as  poets  of  the  four- 
ular  national  romance  in  Portugal,  the  Mr-  teen th  century.  Even  in  this  early  period, 
loria  de  Cartot  Magna  e  dot  doit  Part*  de  Italian  poetry  seems  to  have  had  an  influ- 
jfVonfo  par  Jeronymo  Mariira  de  Caroalko  ence  on  the  Portuguese,  as  several  sonnets 
(Lisbon,  1784,  2  vols.),  amuses  by  its  prove,  Dom  Pedro,  son  of  John  I,  trans- 
comic  bombast.  Among  the  beat  Portu-  lated  some  of  Petrarch's  sonnets.  But 
guese  original  romances  are  the  old  Palme-  with  the  fifteenth  century,  tbe  era  of  the 
trim  de  hrailerra  (exempted  by  Cervantes  heroic  age  of  Portugal,  begins  tbe  ftour- 
frora  the  names),  written  by  Franc  de  Mo-  ishiug  period  of  Portuguese  literature, 
raes  (au  edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Lis-  when  it  vied  with  the  Spanish.  A  tender 
baa,  1786,  in  3  vok,  4to.),  and  the  Felix  as  well  as  heroic  spirit,  a  fiery  activity, 
hdependtnie,  which  was  translated  into  and  a  soft  enthusiasm,  war  and  love,  po- 
Spanish,  and  in  that  language  went  etry  and  glory,  filled  the  whole  nation, 
through  six  editions.  The  treasures  of  the  which  was  carried,  by  its  courage  and 
Portuguese  language  may  be  in  some  de-  spirit  of  chivalrous  enterprise,  far  over  the 
gree  judged  from  the  Catalog?)  dot  Livrot,  ocean  to  Africa  and  India.  This  aepara- 
que  it  hao  de  ler  para  a  contmuf  au  do  Die-  tion  from  home,  and  tbe  dangers  encoun- 
cvmario  da  Lingua  Portugutza  mandaJo  tered  on  the  ocean,  in  distant  climes  and 
jmbliear  pela  Atadtmia  real  dot  Scteneiai  unknown  regions,  gave  their  songs  a  tone 
de  Litboa  (1799).  The  oldest  works  men-  of  melancholy  and  complaining  love, 
tinned  in  it  are  of  1495  and  1502.  The  which  strangely  contrasts  with  their  en- 
former  is  the  Lwro  da  Vila  ChrUti,  par  thusiasm  for  action,  their  heroic  fire,  and 
Pointful!  de  Moravia,  e.YUolao  de  Saxonia  even  cruelty.  The  cimcioneri  of  the  lime 
(Lisbon,  4  vols.,  folio) ;  the  latter  a  transln-  of  John  II  contain  such  complaints  of 
tion  of  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  and  Ni-  love,  but  neither  Bouterwek  nor  Sisioon- 
colao  Veneto  to  India,  with  a  map  by  n  di  were  able  to  find  these  collections. 
Genoese,  by  Valentin)  Femondea  (Lis-  The  Portuguese  canewnwtro,  discovered 
ban,  folio).  Only  one  volume  of  the  die-  by  Joaauim  Jose  Ferreira  Gordo,  at 
tionary  of  the  academy  has  appeared  (in  Madrid,  in  1790,  comprising  poems  by  a 
1793),  a  thick  folio  containing  A,  which  hundred  and  fifty  writers  of  the  fifteenth 
letter  embraces  the  fifth  part  of  the  words  century,  is  known  only  by  what  is  con- 
in  tbe  language.  Respecting  the  history  tained  respecting  it  in  the  Memoriae  de 
of  Portuguese  literature,  Bouterwek's  Ltft«rttftira  PoriHg.  The  first  celebrated 
GttMchUder  Ptetiewtd  BeredteamJctil  teit  Portuguese  poet  was  Bernardim  Ribeyro, 
den  End*  dtt  13  JahrhunderU  (History  of  under  Emanuel  the  Great  (1495— 1521). 
Poetry  and  Eloquence  since  the  End  of  He  introduced  into  Portuguese  literature 
the  Thirteenth  Century,  4  vols.)  is   the  the  notion  of  an  ideal  pastoral  life,  and 
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mi  s  learned  man,  esteemed  at  the  court  drid,  1639,  4  vole,  folio.    Another  com- 

of  Emanuel.   His  romance  has  been  men-  mentary  is  that  of  dom  Manoel  de  Faria 

tinned  above.  This  direction  of  tatte  gave  Severin,  in  the  Obnu  de  Camoent  (Lisbon, 

rise  to  the  many  pastoral  poets  of  Portugal,  1720) ;  a  third  is  by  Manoel  Cones  (Lis- 

who  are  tender,  graceful,  languishing,  but  bon,  1613,  41c),  and  Obrat  do  grandt  L.  de 

often   monotonous  and  cold.    This  is  a  Camotmt  {Lisbon,  1720,  folio];   a  fourth 

kind  of  poetry  with  which  our  age  has  by  Ignacio  Garcez  Ferreira,  l/utiade  lllut- 

1    '■■'  and  gt  "     ■ 

I    Fata _ .  . 

RibeynVs   contemporary,   has    expressed  hero  of  Camoens's  epic   is  his  country, 

the    pain   of   unsuccessful    love    in    the  It  breathes  the  most  intense  patriotism,  a 

same  romantic,  mystic  tone,  in  an  eclogue  noble  pride  and  an  enthusiastic  feeling  of 

of  900  verses.     It  is  a   remarkable   tact,  tore,  animated  by  a  powerful  imagination, 

that  several  e!intingtiinhed  Portuguese  poets  This  work  is  the  noblest  monument  of 

composed  at  the  same  time  in  the  Castili-  Portuguese  greatness,  attractive  to  every 

an  language,  if  they  wished  to  sing  of  one  who  cherishes  patriotic  feelings  and 

rit  subjects,  for  instance,  Franc  de  Si  a  love  of  glory.  Several  sonnets  of  Cam- 
Miranda  (Obras,  Lisbon,  1784,3  vols.;  oens,  and  other  productions  [Rhifltnai, 
earlier,  1560, 1569  and  1614),  who  died  in  Coupon*,  t  ii ;  Edogat,  t  iii ;  Coa'ediat ; 
1556.  His  two  comedies  Oi  Ettangeirot  El  Rei  Seleuro ;  O*  Jhnphilriott  and  Filo- 
tnd  0»  ViUalpandioi  are  contained  in  the  demo,  with  Fragmento*  and  Obnu  attri- 
second  volume  of  the  edition  of  1764;  but  outdo*  a  Luude  Camoent,  t.  iv),  breathe 
be  distinguished  himself  mom  in  lyric  and  the  spirit  of  a  great  and  deeply  stirred 
didactic  poetry.  Ant  Ferreira,  whom  the  soul.  In  bis  dramatic  attempts,  his  coun- 
Portuguese  call  their  Horace,  still  more  try  man  Gil  Vicente,  whom  the  Portu- 
successfully  imitated  the  ancients  in  the  guese  call  their  Plavtut,  and  who  died  in 
epistle.  He  died  in  1569.  His  Poemat  1557,  was  his  model.  The  collection  of 
lAttiloMi  appeared  in  Lisbon,  1598,  4to.,  the  dramatic  works  of  Gil  Vicente,  who 
and  the  most  recent  edition  Lisbon,  1771,  preceded  the  Spanish  and  English  dram- 

3  vols.  His  tragedy  Castro  (Ines  de  Castro,  arista,  and  whose  feme  spread  all  over 
q.v.),iovol.iioTiheeditioDof  1771, is  form-  Europe,  so  that  Erasmus  teamed  Portu- 
ed  after  the  Greek  mode),  and  Sismondi  guese,  in  order  to  read  this  pioneer  of  the 
prefers  it  to  the  Italian  tragedies  then  ez-  modem  drama  in  the  original,  appeared 
isrmg.  They  were  followed  by  Pedro  de  at  Lisbon,  1569,  folio  (Coptlag am  de  todat 
AndradeCaminha(Pocti'at,  recent  edition,  lot  Obrat  de  Gil  Vicente,  a  qwd  te  re- 
IJsbon,1791),andDiegoBeni8rdesPimen-  pari*  em  cinco  lAvrai).  On  the  model  of 
to [RimaiVariaa ao bom Jeiuif&c, Lisbon,  Gil  Vicente,  rude  as  his  works  were, 
1594;  O  Lima,  em  o  qual  $r.  amtem  as  turn  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  formed 
Edogat  t  Carta*,  Lisbon,  1596,  and  Floret  themselves.  In  Portugal  itself,  dramatic 
do  Lima,  Lisbon,  1596),  who  died  in  poetry  was  neglected.  Tha  ruling  taste, 
1596.  Sismondi  compares  him  to  Marini.  unfortunately,  was  pleased  only  with 
The  most  celebrated  of  all  Portuguese  pastorals.  Franc  Rodriguez  Lobo  brought 
poets  is  Luis  de  Camoens.  (q.  v.)  The  out  tedious  pastoral  romances,  in  which, 
best  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  however,someballndBsndcanzonibreatha 
under  the  care  of  Thorn.  Jos.  de  Aquino  a  true  spirit  of  poetry ;' bis  epic  Nuno 
and  Fern.  1*1)0  Summits  {Obrat  de  L.  dt  Alvarez  Pereira,  High  Constable  of  Por- 
Camoens,  Principe  dot  Podat  de  Utmanhn,  tugal  (O  Conttstabre  de  Portaged,  Poema 
Seg.  Edit.  Litb.  A'a  Offc  de  &  Th.  aennco,  Lisbon,  1610,  4to.)  is  only  rhymed 
Ferreira,  1782  and  1783).  It  contains  a  prose;  Eelogat  (1605, 4toJ;  APrimavera 
preliminary  discourse,  the  life  of  the  poet,  (1619,  4to.);  O  Potior  Peregrine  (1608, 
an  index,  various  readings  and  stanzas,  in  4to.) ;  and  several  others.    Yet  he  was  the 

4  vols.,  13mo.      A   pretty  edition  of  tbe  first  who  showed  the  purity,  t — J 


i  16mo,  appeared  at  Coimbrs,    and  harmony  of  which  Portuguese  prose 

_.._  printing-office  of  the  university,    is  capable.  The  merits  of  Jeronymo  Corte 

n  1800,  3  vole,  with  two  engravings,  the    Real  are  higher,  as  shown  in  his  JVnti/ra- 


life  of  the  poet,  an  index,  various  readings,  gi),  o  larHmoto  Sueeetto  da  Pardicad  de 

fee     Tbe  first  edition  of  the  Lusiad  ap-  Mtawelde  Stnua  de  Sejmlveda  e  D.  Leonar 

peared  at  Lisbon,  1573,  4io.;  his  Jonas  A^*ua«UftCT(Lis6on,1594,4to.).  This 

Vwio*,  with  a  full  commentary  by  Manoel  poet  abo  sung  the  famoua  siege  of  Diu, 

de.Fi.riae  Souza,  Lisbon,  1685,  lvol.  161.;  valiantly  defended  by  Mascarenhas;  ha 

the   third   and   fourth    volumes  in  1688,  himself  wss  a  brave  soldier  (Stuxetta  da 

and  tbe  Commentary  on  tbe  Lusiad.  Ma-  ttgmdo  Cerui  de  Die,  Potato,   Lisbon, 
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1574,  iio.y      He   and   Lobo  showed   to  A  voluminous  writer,  Manoel  do  Paris  a 

Portuguese  historians  tb'e  way  iu  which  Souza(1590lol649),commentedouCsm- 

JoeO  de   Barroa,  a  celebrated   politician  oens,  without  taate  and  spirit,  but   with 

of   the   time   of  John   III   (died   1571),  an  abundance  of  erudition ;  he  published 

whom  Portugal  calls  her  Liny,  first  so  Fuente    de    Aganippe,    e    Rimns    variat 

quired  distinction.     Hm  Atin,  or  Do*  Fei-  (Madrid,  1644 — 46,  7  vols.),  and  Enropa 

lot,  que  at  Portuguezetjhtrao  no  Detcobri-  Partuguaa  (3  vols.,  folio,  Lisbon,  1675), 

mcnto  t  Canqmtta  dot  Mara  e  Ttrrat  do  in  tbe  Costilian  language,  and  was  con- 

Orientc  (Lisbon,  1552,  folio ;  second  edi-  sidered  for  a  long  time  a  good  critic   in 

tion,  Lisbon,  1553;  third  edition,   Lisbon,  Portugal.     His  historical  work  shows  a 

1563;    fourth    edition,    with    notes    and  faulty  taste,  and,  whilst  he  is  anxious  to 

maps,  by  J.  B.  Lavanba,   Madrid,  1616,  exhibit  every  wnere  bis  knowledge,  wit 

folio),  is  an  important  work.    Diego  de  and  eloquence,    he   abuses   tbe   talents 

Couto  bas  continued  it  in  his  Aria  Porta-  which  he  actually  possessed.    Among  hi* 

gwza,  which  comprises  the  whole  in  14  Bonnets  some  are  distinguished  by  feeling 

vols.,    folio,   1553 — 1615.      Also   Femao  and  grace.    Among   other  poets   is   the 

Lopes  de  Castauheda,  in  his  Kvloria  do  inventor  of  a   sort   of  elegiac  composi- 

Deteobrimeido  t  ConqaUta  da  India  pilot  dons,  called  tandadet,  the  famous  lawyer 

Portuguese!  ICoimbra,  1552— 1561, 8 Tok,  Ant.  Barboaa  Bacellarfwho  died  in  1663). 

folio);  Ant.  Bocarro,  and  the  famous  Por-  The  prose  writer  Jacinto  F  re  ire  de  An- 

tuguese  hero  Afonso  de  Albuquerque,  in  drs.de  is  distinguished  by  his  Vxda  de  D. 

his  Commenlariot,   published   by  his  soft  Judo  de  Outre,  Fito  Hey  da  India  (Lisbon, 

(Lisbon,   1557,  folio);   Domiao  de   Goes  1671,  second  edition,  folio),  and  by  his 

(translator  of  the  Colo  major  of  Cicero),  comic  poems.     This  biography,  translated 

in  his  Chronica  do  Folic.  Jley  D.  Enmanu-  into  several  languages,  is  considered,  by 

*J(p.i — iv, Lisbon,  1565 — 1567,  folio);  and  the  Portuguese,  a  model  of  a  pure  and 

Ckron.  do  Principe  D.  Joam  II  (Lisbon,  noble  historical  style.     Violante  do  Ceo, 

1567,  folio) ;  and  iu  his  short  Latin  writings  n  Dominican  nun,  published  Rimat  (1646) 

DtMoribiu.£thiopum,&.c.{\ii  P.  Martyr's  and  Soliloquiot  (1668).    She,  as  well  as 


work  De  Rebut  Oceamcit,  Cologne,  1574,  some  others,  such  as  Jeronymo  Uabia,"  ai 
third  edition),  have  described  the  Portu-  too  artificial.  The  sonnets  of  Franc,  de 
guese  heroes.  Tbe  History  of  King  Era-  Vasconcellos,  who  was  born  in  Madeira, 
nianuol  by  the  bishop  Jeronymo  Osorio,  and  the  sacred  songs  of  the  Brazilian  An- 
who  died  1580  (Lisbon,  1571),  is  esteem-  dre  Nunes  de  Silvn,  are  in  a  simpler  style. 
ed  on  account  of  the  tolerant  views  of  this  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  literature  of 
prelate.  Bernardo  de  Brito  afterwards  Portugal  seemed  to  sink  entirely  with  the 
wrote  his  Monorchia  Lutitana  (1597  and  decay  of  the  suite.  In  order  to  give  it 
1609,  folio) ;  also  his  Etogiot  dot  Reit  some  support,  the  government  founded 
de  Portugal  (Lisbon,  1603, 4to.).  But  as  the  academy  of  the  Portuguese  language 
be  began  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  1714,  and  tbe  academy  of  history  in 
he  had  not  proceeded  to  the  actual  foun-  the  same  year.  But  the  Jesuits  and  the 
dation  of  the  Portuguese  state,  when  he  inquisition  |iermiited  no  talent  to  devet- 
died  iu  1617;  bis  style  is  manly  and  ope  itself  freely.  Under  Pombal's  power- 
eirnple.  The  voyages  of  discovery  of  the  fill  government  (1750 — 1777),  the  national 
Portuguese  missionaries  and  other  Portu-  feeling  rose  once  more.  He  established, 
guese  also  furnished  abundant  materials  indeed,  a  censorship;  but  this  was  intend- 
to  the  Portuguese  literature;  fur  instance,  ed  chiefly  for  political  writings;  he  him- 
the  Travels  of  John  Fernandez,  from  cape  self  was  a  great  friend  to  scientific  pur- 
Arguin  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  1445;  suits.  Under  Joseph  I,  the  whole  school 
of  Alf.  de  Paiva  and  Joan  de  Covilbani,  system  was  reformed,  and  nn  institute  for 
whom  John  III  sent,  towards  the  end  of  the  education  of  young  noblemen  was 
the  fifteenth  century,  as  ambassadors  to  established.  The  rupture  with  Rome, 
(he  (so  called)  Prester  John, king  of  Abys-  then  existing,  was  wisely  taken  advantage 
shiia,  and  to  India;  yet  many  of  these  of  for  this  purpose.  The  traces  of  inde- 
nnrraiives  are  still  in  manuscript, — Re-  pendent  thinking  yet  to  be  met  with  are 
spec  ting  tbe  historical  literature,  see  Mb-  chiefly  derived  from  that  time,  when, 
Uutli.  Hittor.  de  Portugal  e  itut  Dominiot  among  others,  the  great  theologian  Ant. 
UUramarinat,  &c,  with  notes  by  Arco  do  Pereira  was  very  active.  The  renovation 
Cejo  (Lisbon,  1801),  At  that  lime  the  of  the  university  of  Coimbra  also  belongs 
power  of  Portugal  sunk  under  Spanish  to  this  period,  snd  several  good  works 
despotism,  and  with  it  the  Portuguese  then  appeared.  After  the  death  of  Jo- 
denture    (in  the  seventeenth  century),  aeph,  tbe  enemies  of  intelligence   again 
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raised  their  heads,  yet  without  being  able  improtmsatori.  The  Panuuto  LusUano 
U>  destroy  every  thing.  On  the  raotrary,  (published  in  Paris)  facilitates  an  ac- 
an  academy  of  sciences  waa  founded  in  qu  sin  twice  with  Portuguese  poetiy.  Since 
1779,  by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  1827,  a  Portuguese  periodical  has  been 
Braganza,  which  conasts  of  three  classes,  published  in  Paris,  called  NovoaAnnaes  dai 
One  man,  of  great  talents  and  accomplish-  Seitncias  e  das  Arte*,  in  which  a  fragment 
ed  taste,  distinguished  himself  in  the  first  of  a  great  Portuguese  poem,  yet  in  man- 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century — general  -  uscript,  is  to  be  found — Branca  ou  a  Con- 
Franc  Xav.de  Menem,  count  of  Ericeyra.  quista  do  Algarvt  Blanco.  Tftere  can  be 
He  corresponded  with  Roileau,  whose  Art  no  question  respecting  the  state  of  Portu - 
Pottiquc  he  had  translated  into  Portu-  guese  literature  at  this  moment.  In  no 
guese  verse,  sod  published, among  several'  arts  have  the  Portuguese  so  distinguish- 
Other  writings,  an  epic  poem,  the  Henri-  ed  themselves  as  in  music,  in  dramatic 
queida,  or  the  Foundation  of  the  Portu-  performance  and  in  dancing.  In  music 
euese  Monarchy,  by  Henry  of  Btiigundy  they  come  near  the  Italians,  in  the  the- 
( Lisbon,  1741).  It  was  intended  to  be  atrical  dance  to  the  French.  King  John, 
more  regular  than  the  Luaiad,  but  Boi-  just  before  he  left  Portugal,  established 
lean's  school  was  unable  to  inspire  the  an  academy  of  painting  under  the  direc- 
count  with  the  ardent  and  chivalric  spirit  tion  of  tbe  painter  Jose  da  Cunha  Tabor- 
of  Camoens.  Another  poem  of  this  pe-  da,  but  it  came  to  an  end  when  the 
riod,  by  last  Basilic)  da  Gurnu,  called  French  took  possession  of  Lisbon.  Be- 
Ouri^rtMiy  (Lisbon,  1769),  commemorating  fore  the  reign  of  king  Joseph,  there  ex- 
thecooquest  of  Paraguay,  is  much  esteem-  iated  no  national  Portuguese  theatre,  if 
ed.  The  inclination  of  the  people  of  Lis-  we  do  not  apply  this  name  to  the  absurd 
boo  now  turned  again  to  the  theatre  productions  called  sacred  pieces  [auto* 
which  had  been  so  long  neglected.  We  sacntmentaoi)  which  were  as  barbarous 
■hall  say  a  few  words  on  the  Portuguese  as  the  dramas  of  other  nations  in  the 
theatre  hereafter.  Among  the  recent  middle  ages.  Private  persons  undertook 
Portuguese  poets,  several  have  contrib-  to  establish  a  theatre  under  Joseph,  and 
uted  to  banish  the  nncient  pastoral  style,  Pombal  did  much  to  support  them.  In 
and  to  alter  tbe  taste  of  the  people  for  1771,  a  royal  decree  declared  the  profes- 
poetry  of  an  Oriental  character,  by  good  sion  of  actors  respectable,  and  many  ex- 
translations,  particularly  from  the  EnRlish  ;  cellent  actors  soon  distinguished  tliem- 
e.g.  two  Brazilians,  Claude  Mauoel  da  Cos-  selves.  But,  after  the  death  of  Joseph, 
U,  and  Antonio  Dink  da  CruzeSilva,  after  the  queeu  thought  herself  in  conscience 
whose   death  appeared   his   Qbrai,   &c.  bound    to  .prohibit  the    appearance   of 

i Lisbon,  1907),  containing  imitations  of  women  on  the  stage.  Dramatic  writing, 
Iritiah  poets,  and  Odes  Pindaricas  posthu-  of  course,  immediately  relapsed.  It  had, 
mo*  dt  Elpino  Jv'onacrience  (Coimbra,  indeed,  consisted,  in  this  period,  of  little 
18011;  also  Almeno,  translator  of  the  first  more  than  translations  from  foreign 
four  books  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  into  works.  King  John  permitted  again  die 
Portuguese  verse,  author  of  Portias  at  appearance  of  actresses.  At  present, 
Almeno,  ptM&adas  for  Elpino  Duriaise  there  is  hardly  one  actor  at  Lisbon  who 
(Lisbon,  1605);  Francisco  Manoel,  who  can  be  compared  with  a  second  rate  actor 
was  born  in  1734,  and  alter  1778,  when  in  other  large  cities  of  Europe.  Lisbon 
be  escaped  from  the  inquisition,  passed  bos  at  present  five  theatres — 1.  San  Cox- 
his  life  in  Paris,  where  his  lyrical  poems  los,  the  largest.  In  1822,  government 
appeared  in  1808,  and  where  he  died  in  appropriated  15,000,000  reis  for  its  sup- 
1819;  and  several  others.  One  of  the  port.  2.  Ruados  Gondes,  for  the  sup- 
most  fertile  and  most  popular  poets  was  port  of  which  government  contributed, 
Manoel  Maria  de  Barbosa  du  Bocage,  in  1622, 10,000,000  reis.  3.  and  4.  Sali- 
who  died  in  1805,  in  the  Lisbon  hospital,  treand  Bairo  Alto,  smaller  theatres,  where 
Of  his  Rimas,  the  second  edition  appeared  Portuguese  and  Spanish  pieces  are  play- 
in  Lisbon,  1800,  in  3  vols.  (thethird,1804,  ed  alternately.  5.  Boa-Hora,  at  Belem, 
under  the  title  Potsias,  dedicated  to  the  where  Portuguese  farces  only  ore  played. 
countess  of  OyenhauBen).  This  lady,  a  A  circus  adjoining  the  theatre  Salitre 
daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Alomo,  has  serves  for  bull-fights.  The  theatre  of 
translated  Wieland's  Oberon,  but  not  yet  San-Joao,  at  Oporto,  Is  the  second  in  the 

Sublished  it.   Among  the  poets  yet  living,  kingdom.     Women  were  allowed  to  ap- 

ose  Monteiro  da  Rocha  and    Mozinbo.  pear  on  the  stage  here  before  they  were 

d'Albuquerque  are  esteemed.    There  are  allowed  so  to  do   in   Lisbon.     In  1822, 

among  the  Portuguese  several  successful  this  theatre  received  from  government 
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10,000,000  reis.      Setubal  (St.  Ubes)  bu  bassoon  and  clarionet  were  negroes,  and, 

a  large  theatre,  but  no  permanent  com-  among  vocal  performers,  wo  negresaes 

paiiy.     Madeira  haa  a  beautiful  theatre  at  were  distinguished.      In  1836,  the  whole 

Funchal,  and  a  society,  calling  themsel  sea  orchestra  of  the  chapel  consisted  of  oe- 

MCtot  do   km  gotUi,   support   a  theatre,  groes.    The   ax-emperor  Pedro,  an  en- 

Tbe  tragedy,  ao  neglected  in  Portugal,  ib  tbusiastic  admirer  of  music,  who  com- 

here  much  cultivated.     Brazil  possesses'  poses  himself,   had  several  operas  com- 

•even]  theatres,  of  which  some  may  be  posed  by  the  brothers  Harcoa  and  SimaS 

compared  awitb   San  Carlos.     The   first  Portugal  (more  known  under  the  name 

Brazilian  theatre,  San- Joao,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  of  PoHogailo),  and  performed  by  negroes 

was  opened  October  11, 1813.   There  am  only,  who  played  with  universal  applause, 

several  others  at  this  place.    Bahia  has  a  Pohtomsus,  among  the  Romans;  the 

brilliant  theatre  since  1810.     Peroambu-  god  of  harbors;  the  same  as  the  Mdicerla 

co  has  also  one.     The  Italian  opera  has  fq.  v.)  or  Palttmon  of  tbe  Greeks.      He 

always  been  tbe  chief  theatrical  attrac-  had  a  small  temple  on  the  Tiber,  and  the 

tion  in  Portugal.    Joseph  was  enthusias-  Parhannalia  were   yearly   celebrated   in 

tically  fond  o?  music,  and  Pombal  nour-  bis  honor.     He  bore  a  key  in  his  hand  as 

iahedthis  inclination,  in  order  to  be  left  an  emblem  of  hie  office. 

more  at  liberty  in  affairs  of  government.  Poseidon.    (See  JVeptunt.) 

Joseph  had  several  royal  theatres  for  the  Posem,  or  Posnt.ii*,  grand  duchy,  one 

opera.     That  in  Lisbon  cost  more  than  oftbe  ten  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Prus- 

any    similar   establishment    in    Europe,  sis,  composed,  by  an  act  of  ibe  congress  of 

The  first  musicians  and  singers  were  at-  Vienna  (1815),  of  a  part  of  South  Prussia 

tracted   by   large  salaries.      Among  the  and  of  the  district  of  Netz.     Itborderson 


73,000  francs,  though  they  performed  but  dom  of  Poland.  It  has  a  superficial  a — 
two  or  three  months  in  the  year,  and,  of  11,500  square  miles,  with  a  population 
after  a  few  years,  received  considerable  (in  1828)  of  1,064,000,  of  which  50,000 
pennons  for  rife.  The  theatre  on  which  are  Jews,  150,000  Germans,  and  the  rest 
the  operas  were  performed,  was  situsled  Poles ;  there  are  about  253,000  Protes- 
on  the  Tagua,  and  when  the  curtain  in  tants.  The  province  is  divided  into  the 
the  back  ground  was  raised,  the  sea  was  two  circles  of  Posen  and  Bromberg.  The 
seen  in  its  splendor.  After  the  ban-  face  of  the  country  is,  for  the  most  part, 
iahment  of  actresses,  tbe  opera  also  suf-  level,  and,  in  general,  is  fruitful,  and  un- 
fitted ;  but  it  revived,  and  Italian  voicea,  der  excellent  cultivation.  The  principal 
like  those  of  Crescent  in  i,  Najdi,  Mom-  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  Warta  and 
belli,  Mad.  Catalan!  ( q.  v.),  Gaforini,  &c,  the  Netze,  which  flow  into  tbe  Oder  ;  tbe 
were  heard.  The  ballet  and  scenery  were  Vistula,  with  wbicb  the  Netze  is  con- 
equally  attended  to.  But  the  invasion  of  nected  by  a  canal,  also  touches  the  nortb- 
tbe  French,  and  the  subsequent  political  east  boundary.  (See  Pruitia.)  Posen 
events,  caused  the  decline  of  the  opera,  was  formerly  a  palatinate  of  Poland;  it 
At  Oporto  it  flourished  longer.  The  fell  to  Prussia  by  the  partition  of  Poland, 
Jesuits  formerly  established  a  singing  in  the  last  century.  (See  Poland.)  Tbe 
school  for  negroes  near  Rio  Janeiro,  on  Capital,  Posen  (in  Polish,  Poman),  lies  on 
their  estate,  called  Santa  Cruz.  When  the  Wane,  in  laL  53°  19*  N-,  and  loo.  17° 
the  order  was  abolished,  this  district  fell  3*  E. ;  population,  24^98,  of  whom 
to  the  crown,  and  Santa  Cruz  became  4000  are  Jews, 

one  of  tbe  residences  of  the  court,  after       Posidokiub  ;  a  stoic  philosopher  (see 

the  removal  of  the  royal  family  to  Brazil.  SbAtt),  born  at  Apemea,  in  Syria,  about 

When  the  court  for  the  first  time  attend-  B.  C.  103,  called,  also,  the  Rkodian,  be 

ed  mass  in  the  cb/irch  of  St  Ignatius  de  cause  he  was  the  scholar  of  Ponastius  of 

Loyola  at  St  Cruz,  the  king  was  aston-  Rhodes,  and  was   himself  a   teacher  at 

■ahed  at  tbe  perfection  with  which  the  Rhodes,  after  he  returned  from  his  trav- 

sacred  music  was  executed  by  negroes  els.      He   taught    the    stoic    philosophy 

of  both   sexes,   who   had  formed   them-  with   great  applause,   was  at  the   same 

selves  on  the  rules  formerly  introduced  time  a  statesman  and  oneof  the  Prytanes, 

by  tbe  Jesuits.    Tbe  king  now  ordered  and  went,  when  fifty  years  of  age,  as  an 

the  establishment  of  elementary  musical  ambassador   to   Rome.     The   most  dis- 

schools,  and    vet;  skilful    singers    and  tinguished  Romans  were    his  scholars, 

musicians  of  both  sexes  were  soon  form-  and  Cicero  himself  was  initiated  by  him 

ed ;  the  Tint  performers  on  the   violin,  into   tbe   stoic    philosophy.      He   wrote 
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many  works,  which  ore  now  lost.    Jan.  ranees,  to  transport  letters  or  travellers. 

Bake  collected  the  fragments — Posidonii  In  the  ninth  century,  there  existed  in  Ger- 

lieiiquin,  etc   (Ley den,   18151     Ha  dis-  many,  France  and  Italy,  messengers  who 

tinguished  the  ideaa  of  God,  rate  and  na-  travelled  on  horseback,  destined,  however 

lure  more  accurately  than  the  other  stoics,  only  for  the  service  of  government;  and 

PosiLiFFO.     (See  Paittilippo.)  this  establishment,  besides,  was  of  little 

Position.    (See  Protody.)  duration.    Carrier  pigeons  (q.  v.)  are  used 

Posse  Cohitatus,  in  law ;   the  pow-  in  the  East,  and  became  known  in  Eu- 

er  of  the  county  or  the  citizens  who  are  tope    through    the  crusaders,  but  seem 

summoned  to  assist  an  officer  in  suppress-  never  to  hare  been  introduced  in  the  latter 

ins;  a  riot  or  executing  any  legal  process,  part  of  the  world  to  any  extent.     When 

which  is  forcibly  opposed :  the  word  com-  commerce  began  to  Sourish,  the  larger 

itatus  is  often  omitted,  and  pout  alone  commercial  cities,  particularly  in  Genua- 

used  in  the  same  sense.  ny, began  to  establish  mounted  messengers 

Posbelt,   Ernest  Louis;    a  historical  and  stage -coaches.    Travelling  merchants 

end  political  writer,  born  at  Durlach,  in  and  butchers  (who  ride  about  in  the  coun- 

Baden,  in  1763,  studied  at  Gdttingen  and  try  to  buy  cattle)  used  to  take  charge  of 

Strasburg,  and,  in  1784,  became  profea-  letters.    In  the  beginning  Of  the  thirteenth 

ear  of  history  and  rhetoric,  in  the  gym-  century,  the  univeisity  of  Paris  maintained 

nasiuui  at  C&rlsruhe.     In  1791,  he  was  pedestrian    messengers,  who,  at  certain 

made  bailiff  of  Gernsbacb,  near  Rastadt,  times,  took  charge  of  letters  and  money 

and  died  in  1804,  in  consequence   of  a  for  the  students,  collected  in  that  city  from 

fall  from  a  window.     His  principal  works  almost  all   parts  of  Europe,    Lotus  XI 

are  Btilwm  Papvli  GaUiei  advtrtut  Him-  established  lor  bis  own  use  mounted  mes- 

d  post  st 

GackichCt;     and    Gctdaddt    da    Dad-  Frenchnn)es,on  thechief  roadsof France. 

tchen,  continued  by  Pdlitz,  &c.    He  also  Charles  VIII  extended  this   institution, 

edited  the  European  Annals  (in  German)  which  existed  until  1524,  for  the  sole  use 

from  1795,  and  the  Mganemt  Ztilwig,  of  the  court.     When  the  Spaniards  die- 

whicb  he  established  in  1799.  *  covered  Peru,  in  1537,  they  found  tries- 

Possessed  [ikmomaa].    The  epileptic,  sengers  placed  at  abort  distances  on  the 

hysteric  and    frantic    patients   were    so  road  from  Cusco  to  Quito,  in  order  to 

called  in  ffurient  times,  and  it  was  be-  transmit  with  speed  the  orders  of  the  incs. 

lieved  that  one  or  several  devils  dwelt  in  In  Germany,  the  first  post  waa  established 

such  unfortunate  persons.    Delusion,  in  in  Tyrol,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 

connexion  with  monkish  knavery,  pro-  century,  by   Roger  L  count   of  Tbura, 

duced  miracles;  stupidity  and  malignity,  Taxis  and  Valsassina.   Hia  sou  established 

auto*  da  ft.  another  from  Brussels  to  Vienna,  in  1516, 

PosT-C*rr*tir.     (See  Captain.)  by  the  wish  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  L 

Poster*,  more  frequently  called  a  laity  In  1522,  a  post  was  established  between 

port,  is  a  email  gate  generally  made  in  the  Vienna  and  Nuremberg,  when  the  diet 

angle  of  the  flank  of  a  bastion,  or  in  that  of  sat,  on  account  of  the  war  with  Solymas 

the  curtain,  or  near  the  orillon,  descending  II ;  but  it  ceased  with  the  war.    Charles 

into  the  ditch,  by  which  the  garrison  may  V  was  anxious  to  have  newa  as  quickly  as 

march  in  and  out  unperceived  by  the  ene-  possible,  on  account  of  Ihe  vastness  of  his 

my,  to  relieve  the  works,  make  sallies,  &c  states,  and  caused  Leonard  of  Tbura  and 

Posts  ;  one  of  the  most  effective  in-  Taxis  to  establish  a  permanent  riding-post 

stniments  of  civilization,   to    be  ranked  from    the    Netherlands    through    Liege, 

with  the  art  of  printing  and  the  mariner's  Treves,  Spire  and  Rheinhausen,  through 

compass.     We  find  the  first  posts  in  the  Wurtemberg,  Augsburg  and  Tyrol  to  Ita- 

Peman  empire.    Darius  I,  son  of  Hystas-  ly.     Iu  1543,  Leonard    was   appointed 

pes,  caused  couriers,  with  saddled  horses,  postmaster-general  of  the  empire.    After 

to  standreadyatdifferentBtationsthrough-  the  death  of  Charles  V,  the  members  of 

out  the  empire,  situated  one  day's  journey  the  empire  were  unwilling  to  allow  a 

from  each  other,  in  order  to  receive  re-  Spanish -Netherlandish  post  (such  was  that 

ports  from  the  provinces  without  delay,  established  by  Charles  V)  in  their  territo- 

Augustus  established  an  institution  in  the  lies ;  yet  Ferdinand  I  confirmed  Leonard 

Roman  empire  similar  to   the    modern  in  1563.    In  1595,  he  was  appointed  poet- 

postB.     The  name  of  potts  is  said  to  be  master-general  of  the  empire,  in  opposj- 

derived  from  the  Latin  potilvt  {placed),  tion  to  the  wishes  of  the  members;  but 

because  horses  were  pyt  st  certain  dis-  several  of  them,  having  already  establieh- 

voi_  x.  25 
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ed  posts  in  their  dominions,  refused  to  ac-  vantages   connected  with    this   state  of 

knowledge  (I           '               '    '  ''                    '                     ' 
ed  by  the  ii  , 

moral  of  Taxis  was  actually  infeoffcd  with  slower  than  letter-mails,  parcels,  &c,may 

the  imperial  post,  as  an  imperial  fief.  Fcr-  be  sent  as  safely  as  letters.     In  several 

dinantl  II  extended  tbkl  grant  so  as  to  German   states,  letters  can   be  "recom- 

make  it  descendible  to  the  nieces  of  Le-  mended,"  when  they  are  specified  on  the 

moral,  and  a  regular  post  now  went  every  way  bill,  for  which  higher  postage  is  paid, 

week  from  the  imperial  court,  and  also  If  any  person  wishes  to   communicate 

from  Rome,  Venice,  Milan,  Mantua,  &c,  something  to  all  the  post-offices  of  a  cer- 

to  Augsburg,  and  thence  to  Brussels  and  tain  line  (for  example,  an  inquiry  after  an 

back.     The  post  remained  as  long  as  the  important  parcel),  an  open  paper  may  he 

empire  existed,  one  of  its  many  ill-defined  sent  by  mail,  which  is  read  and  forwarded 

ana  unwieldy  institutions,  in  which  pri-  by  all  the  respective  postmasters.     E*Ut- 

vate  or  petty  interest  was  allowed  to  stand  fetta  (q.  v.)  may  always  be  bad.    In  some 

in  the  way  of  the  public  welfare.     The  states,  it  is  permitted  to  pay  a  sum,  not 

v*— 

between  the  electors  and  the  candidate  for  any  other  part  of  the  state,  where  the 
the  imperial  dignity.  The  imperial  posts  postmaster  who  receives  it  is  obliged  to 
were  restricted,  sod  the  emperor  himself  pay  the  sura.  For  the  remittance  of  small 
excluded  the  Thurn  and  Taxis  poet  from  sums  this  is  very  convenient,  particularly 
several  of  his  dominions.  In  a  country  for  the  poorer  classes.  A  receipt  for  the 
where  so  many  small  territories  bad  their  delivery  of  any  letter  purporting  to  con- 
own  posts,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  tain  a  particular  sum,  may  always  be  had, 
remain  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  it  is  and  this  sum  is  paid,  if  the  letter  is  lost  in 
only  in  very  recent  times  that  they  have  the  regular  course  of  transportation.  If 
become  better;  yet,  generally  speaking,  the  letter,  however,  should  arrive  in  good 
the  letter-mail  is  not  transmitted  quickly,  order,  and  no  money  be  found  in  it,  the 
It  Was  wise  in  the  U.  States  to  intrust  the  government  would  not  be  answerable  in 
-whole  post  establishment  to  the  general  consequence  of  such  a  receipt.  But  if  a 
rnroent,  thereby  avoiding  the  difficul-  man  goes  to  the  post-office  with  an  open 
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a  which  have  interfered  with  the  bene-  letter,  and  encloses  a  certain  sum  therein 
ficial  operation  of  the  institution  in  Ger-  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  the  re- 
many.  There  an  at  present  post  estab-  ceipt  of  the  government  makes  him  liable, 
lishmeuts  of  different  kinds  in  Germany,  at  all  events,  for  the  safe  transportation  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  the  the  money. — Something  was  said,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  Baden,  Brunswick,  beginning  of  this  article,  respecting  the 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Holstein-Olden  origin  of  the  posts  in  France.  During  the 
burg,  Hofcaein-Lauenburg  and  Loxem-  reignof  Louis  X1H,  1610 — 30,  the  French 
burg  have  exclusively  their  own  posts ;  system  of  posts  received  a  more  regular 
but,  in  Wurtemberg,  Hesse-Nassau,  in  the  form  from  the  establishment  of  a  control 
states  of  the  Saxon-Ernestine  line,  in  both  ler-general  of  posts.  They,  as  well  as  the 
the  Scbwsrtzenburgs,  Hohenzollem,  Wal-  postmasters  named  in  1630,  received  the 
deck,  Lippe-Detmold,  and  the  territories  revenue,  till  at  length  the  minister  Lou- 
of  the  princes  of  Reuse,  the  post  is  left  to  vois,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  1676, 
the  house  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  as  a  fief:  farmed  out  the  posts  to  a  certain  Patin, 
In  some  other  states,  the  Thum  and  Taxis  and  committed  to  him  the  regulation  of 

Cis  founded  upon  a  regular  compact  the  postage.     In  1688,  when  the  post  was 

whole  Thum   and   Taxis  post  es-  fanned  out  for  the  third  time,  the  revenue 

tahlishment    is    under    the   superintend-  amounted  to  1,400,000  francs  (a  franc  is 

ence  of  the  postmaster-general  at  Frank-  about  161  cents),  and,  in  1695,  when  it 

fort  on  the  Maine.    The  petty  principality  was  sold  by  auction  unconditionally,  to 

of  Liebtenstein  has  no  post     The  Thurn  2,000,000  francs.     In  1733,  this   revenue 

and  Taxis  post  extends  over  an  area  of  amounted  to  3,000,000,  principally  because 

25,000  miles,  with  3,753,450  inhabitants,  the  regency,  in  1719,  hod  abolished  the 

We  will  mention  here  a  few  items,  either  academical  couriers  (on  which   account 

peculiar  to    Germany,  or  otherwise  in-  the  university  at  Paris  had  assigned  to  it, 

teresting.    The  stage-coaches,  almost  all  from    the    revenue     of    the    pOBt-office 

over  Germany,  are  united  with  the  post-  300,000  francs  yearly,  which  was  paid  to 

offices,  and  are   called  Fokrtnde  Pollen  it  till  the  beginning  of  the  revolution).    In 

(driving  posts}.    With  the  many  disad-  1738,  the  post  eatahliahment  was  taken 
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under  royal  management,  in  order  that  the  olution,  which  took  away  all  privilege*,  the 
government  might  find  out  the  tnie  in-  postmasters  enjoyed  great  immunities, 
come.  The  result  of  this  was  an  increase  with  regard  to  landed  property,  the  quar- 
of  the  sum  at  which  it  was  farmed  out  In  tering  of  soldiers,  the  military  dudes  of 
1786,  when  it  was  leased  for  the  twenty-  their  sons,  &c.  They  were  under  the  mm- 
third  time,  the  sum  paid  amounted  to  istry  of  the  royal  household,  bad  their 
10,800,000  franca.  At  the  expiration  of  the  commissions  signed  by  the  king,  and  en- 
lnst  lease,  in  1791,  when  the  establishment  joyed  considerable  salaries.  For  these 
reverted  to  the  king,  it  produced  a  clear  reasons,  they  were  willing  to  transport 
income  of  more  than  11,000,000  franca,  the  mail  at  first  for  the  trifling  price  of 
From  1814  to  1839;  the  average  yearly  three,  afterwards  of  ten  sous,  per  pound 
returns  of  the  letter  posts  were  121,890,000  for  a  stage.  The  national  assembly  gave 
francs :  now,  these  returns  amount  to  them  for  their  lost  privileges,  under  the 
26,560,000  francs,  which  Is  the  postage  of  name  of  salary,  a  small  compensation  of 
60,000,000  letters.  Besides  these,  there  2—400  francs.  Afterwards,  in  October, 
are  letters  and  packets  free  of  postage,  so  1823,  the  postmasters  received  thirty  sous 
that  the  whole  may  be  reckoned  at  for  the  horse  for  the  transportation  of  tba 
1 10,000,000,  without  including  25,000  mail  and  public  expresses ;  likewise  for  the 
sheets  of  Parisian  periodicals,  sent  dai-  couriers  twenty-five  sous.  All  the  mails 
ly  to  the  departments,  and  25,000  oth-  in  France  are  accompanied  by  responsible 
en  which  are  published  and  circulated  in  couriers  (service  da  mallei) ;  they  likewise 
the  deputments.  The  revenue  from  the  transport  money  and  individuals,  each 
poet-office  of  Paris  is  yearly  4^310,000  of  whom  pays  two  francs  a  stage  for  a 
franca.  40,000  lettere  are  sent  daily  from  place,  and  may  cany  fifteen  pounds  of 
Paris  into  the  interior  and  abroad,  of  luggage.  The  directors-general  of  the 
which  28 — 30,000  pay  postage,  and  from  posts  make  contracts  with  the  postmasters 
10  to  12,000  are  free ;  and  30,000  arrive  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  and  pub- 
daily,  of  which  18,000  nay  postage:  thus  lie  expresses,  but  are  not  bound  to  keep 
25^550,000  letters  yearly  arrive  at  and  are  tbein  strictly,  as  it  is  only  the  extra  posts  to 
sent  from  Paris.  From  the  time  of  Louis  which  the  postmasters  have  an  undisputed 
XV  till  the  time  of  the  revolution,  gen-  claim.  Couriers  are  of  two  kinds,  great 
era!  inteodants  were  almost  always  placed  and  small.  The  first  traverse  the  pnnci- 
at  the  bead  of  the  post-office  department,  pal  routes,  as  through  Lyons  to  Italy, 
.principally  chosen,  as  in  Spain  and  Italy,  through  Bourdeaux  to  Spain  and  Portu- 
from  men  of  the  highest  rank,  because  gal,  through  Strasburg  to  Germany,  &c 
their  place  was  always  near  the  king.  For  The  route  of  the  last  is  through  the  interi- 
the  superintendence  of  the  letter-post  and  or,  and  they  are  dependent  upon  private 
postmasters,  a  particular  council  was  ap-  enterprise.  The  couriers  of  the  great  post 
pointed,  under  the  presidency  of  the  head  have  covered  carriages,  with  three  horses. 
of  the  department,  and  consisting  of  three  Since  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII  to 
general  inspectors.  Since  1619,  the  letter  France,  the  carriages  of  the  couriers  up- 
end extra  posts  [pastes  rciais),  the  last  of  on  the  great  routes  have  become  much 
which  were  left  to  the  postmasters  for  handsomer  and  more  commodious.  This 
their  own  advantage,  have  been  united  unr  was  owing  to  the  suggestions  of  the  king, 
der  the  same  department.  A  general  di-  who  bad  compared  their  tasteless  struc- 
rector  is  chief  of  the  whole  post  system,  tures  with  the  light  construction  of  the 
an  in  all  the  important  branches  belonging  English.  This  gave  rise,  it  is  true,  to 
to  the  ministry  of  finance.  In  every  one  of  complaints  from  the  owners  of  the  old 
the  French  departments  is  a  post-inspect-  carriages  against  the  postmasters,  which 
{-office  has  a  director,  a  con-  were  even  brought  into  the  chamber  of 
h  number  of  Assistants  as  deputies,  but  finally  settled  bran  agree- 
may  require.  The  post-  ment  concluded  September,  1822.  since 
masters  stand,  indeed,  in  respect  to  extra  1791 ,  the  posts  in  France  have  been  much 
posts,  under  the  general  director,  but  have  a  more  regular  and  expeditious.  The  post- 
particular  council  of  direction,  consisting  age  has  also,  in  the  course  of  time,  under- 
of  three  general  inspectors.  The  manage-  gone  important  changes.  Under  Louis 
ment  of  the  post  department  is  very  sim-  XIV,  the  farmers  of  the  post  regulated  it 
pie,  and  the  system  of  accounts  worthy  at  will;  but  as  soon  as  the  post  system  was 
of  imitation.  The  course  of  business  is  taken  under  the  royal  management,  an 
very  much  facilitated  by  the  Instruction  end  was  put  to  the  system  of  extortion, 
g&ttralt  tar  U  Service  des  Posies,  publish-  as  is  apparent  from  the  earliest  post- 
ed in  1808,  and  still  in  force.  Till  the  rev-  sge  rates,  namely  those  of  the  years  1701 


ir  j  every  poet- 
roller,  ana  suf 
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and  1703.    The  present  rote*  were  estab-    lite  ministry  (Jan.  1838),  the  government 

lisbed  by  the  decree  of  1806.     *  

portion  to  the  postage  of  1750,  I 


liibed  by  the  decree  of  1806.  In  pro-  abolished  the  deportment  intrusted  with 
portion  to  the  postage  of  1759,  there  is  a  tiie  unsealingof  letters,  and  declared  them 
considerable  increase  in  particular  charges,    inviolable.    The  coaches,  or  d&gmcu,  for 


amounting  to  a  third  in  the  case  of  single  the  transportation  of  passenger*  and  bag- 
letters,  but  the  excuse  for  this  is  found  gage,  have  always  been  private  establish 
in  the  more  than  trebly  increased  expendi-  meats*  licensed,  indeed,  by  the  govern- 
ture.  Yet  the  French  postage  upon  a  ment,  and  paying  a  fixed  tea  to  the  state. 
angle  "tetter  is  more  reasonable  than  that  Competition,  therefore,  has  contributed 
of  any  other  country ;  for  the  highest  much  to  their  improvement.    The  most 

E'  x   of  such  a  letter  to  any  part  of  the  important  undertaking  of  this  kind  is  at 

gdom  amounts  but  to  one  franc  (181  Paris,  tntrtprUt  gtnlraU  d     


its).  The  increase,  however,  in  the  Besides  djligtnctt,  mere  are  j 
price  of  letters  with  their  increasing  kind  of  travelling. messengers,  who  re- 
weigbt  is  not  so  reasonable ;  for  the  ratio  ceive  travellers,  and  make  snort  journeys, 
in  the  French  system  is  the  highest  of  all,  without  changing  hones,  but  likewise 
higber  in  proportion  than,  the  English,  and  have  licenses  from  government,  and  are 
"recommended"  letters  must  even  pay  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  tax.  In  1766, 
double.  On  the  contrary,  France  offers  there  went  dailyfrom  Paris  twenty-seven 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  coaches,  with  270  travellers,  into  the  dif- 
rates  of  conveyance  for  printed  matter,  ferent  provinces.  Now  there  are  300 
Newspapers  sent  into  the  interior  pay  but  couches,  which  carry  mora  than  3000  pas- 
four  centimes  a  sheet ;  those  sent  out  of  sengers.  Just  before  1792,  the  last  lease 
the  kingdom  eight.  Other  printed  matter  of  the  public  coaches  produced  but 
pays  five  centimes  in  the  first  esse,  and  ten  600,000  trades.  Now  the  taxes  on  tbent 
in  the  second.  These  charges  on  printed  alone  amount  to  nearly  4,000,000  francs, 
matter  must  be  paid  upon  delivery.  Pat-  In  the  above-mentioned  year,  fifty  francs 
terns  of  goods  pay  one  third  postage,  were  paid  for  a  seat  in  a  carriage  from 
Quite  contrary  to  this  is  the  Prussian  post  Psris  to  Lyons,  and  the  journey  occupied 
system  of  1824,  which  prohibited  the  car-  ten  days.  Now  the  time  does  not  exceed 
rying  of  printed  matter  in  the  letter  mails,  three  days,  and  the  price  is  seventy-two 
and  transferred  it  to  the  government  bag-  francs.  The  extra  posts  in  France  are 
gage  wagons.  It  imposes,  moreover,  a  particularly  distinguished  for  their  swift- 
charge  of  triple  letter  postage  on  pack-  ness.'  This  is  owing,  not  to  the  goodness 
ages  of  two  ounces  weight,  and  of  seven  of  the  horses,  but  to  the  activity  of  the 
times  letter  postage  on  packages  of  two  postmasters,  the  postilions  and  the  drivers, 
pounds  weight  Postage  upon  money,  Tbe  postilion  never  thinks  of  sleep  or 
since  1703,  has  been  filed  at  five  per  cent,  rest.  As  soon  as  he  gets  in  sight  of  hi* 
without  regard  to  distance.  Since  1759,  stopping -pi  ace,  he  gives  a  signal  by  cntck- 
•  small  post  has  been  established  in  the  ing  his  whip,  at  which  every  thing  is  im- 
city  of  Paris,  under  royal  regulation,  to  mediately  got  in  readiness,  so  thst  be  starts 
tbe  great  advantage  of  tbe  Parisian  pub-  again  in  a  few  minutes.  In  France,  the 
lie.  From  eight  offices,  in  different  parts  official  regulations  for  extra  posts  ore 
of  the  city,  the  letters,  as  well  of  the  great  printed  yearly,  together  with  all  tbe  routes, 
a*  the  lesser  post,  are  distributed  by  the  and  what  is  to  be  paid  and  to  be  observed 
letter-carriers,  five  times  each  day  during  at  each  stage ;  also  the  post  charts,  and  all 
the  six  cold  months,  and  six  times  a  day  new  changes. — The  beginning  of  the 
during  tbe  others.  As  to  the  inviolability  English  post  system  is  first  observed  in  the 
of  letters,  it  is  known  that  every  post  mas-  statutes  of  Edward  HI ;  yet  the  supposi- 
ter  must  take  an  oath  to  observe  it;  but  tion  is  not  well  founded  that  from  that 
letters  sre,  in  fact,  often  opened  by  these-  time  the  post  was  established  as  a  public 
cret  ponce.  In  1825,  the  letters  sent  by  institution.,  Edward  IV  placed  post- 
commercial  couriers  from  Paris  to  Lou-  houses  at  interval*  of  twenty  miles ;  and, 
don  were  broken  open.  The  answer  re-  in  the  north, a  military  post  was  establish- 
turned  to  the  complaints  mode  was,  that  ed  to  communicate  a*  quickly  as  possible 
the  right  to  send  couriers  was  a  simple  with  the  army  during  the  Scottish  war. 
permission,  in  consideration  of  which  tbe  This  institution  was  indeed  authorized  by 
government  must  have  liberty  to  examine  the  reigning  king,  but  it  was  probably  on- 
the  contents  of  the  letters.  In  the  time  ing  to  the  king's  brother  Richard,  who 
of  the  French  republic  nml  consular  gov-  commanded  the  army.  At  what  time, 
•rnrnent,  tbe  secrecy  of  letters  was  much  and  under  wbnt  conditions,  the  public 
more  regarded.    After  me  fall  of  the  Vil-  were  able  to  avail   themselves  of  it,  we 
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have  DO  certain  knowledge.  That  thia  Stable,  that  the  poets  could  now  be  leased  ' 
post,  nevertheless, was, for along time, very  for  £10,000,  while  before,  the  aif))port  of 
limited,  and  but  partially  used,  is  obvious  iheoi  bad  coet  £7000.  The  lessee  still 
from  toe  nut  that,  not  long  before  the  made  so  large  profits  that  the  common 
reign  of  Charles  I,  merchants,  tradesmen,  council  of  London  looked  upon  him  with 
and  professional  men,  in  the  whole  king-  jealous  eyes.  On  the  restoration,  the  sya- 
dom,  resorted  to  lew  secure  means  of  con-  tern  was  retained  with  alight  modifications, 
veyunce,  or  employed  express  messengers,  During  the  government  of  William  III, 
M  greet  expense,  to  tarry  their  correspond-  acts  of  parliament  were  passed,  which 
snee.  The  universities  and  principal  regulated  the  internal  post  system  of  Scot- 
cities  bad  their  own  posts, — messengers  land,  and,  by  the  ninth  set  of  queen  Anne, 
who  performed  long  journeys,  riding  or  the  post  system  of  England  was  arranged 
walking,  and  returned  with  the  answers  to  as  it  is  at  present     The  general  post-of- 


conducted,  in  Scotland,  till  a  much  later  all  which  concerns  the  English  and  Scotch 
period.  In  1543,  a  post  existed  by  which  posts,  and  those  going  to  the  English  col- 
letters  were  carried  from  London  to  Edin-  onies,  excepting  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
burgh  within  four  days ;  but  this  rate  of  settlements  in  toe  South  sea.  Ireland  has 
transportation,  extraordinarily  rapid  for  a  separate  poet  deportment.  In  all  the 
that  period,  lasted  but  a  abort  "time.  After  cities,  and  in  most  of  the  large  villages, 
Camden,  who  was  much  employed  by  postmasters  and  deputy  postmasters  am 
Elizabeth  in  her  Scottish  affairs,  Thomas  appointed.  Their  duty  is  to  receive  and 
Randolph  {in  1581)  held  the  place  of  despatch  the  mail,  forward  the  letters  to 
postmaster-general  of  England.  James  I  their  place  of  destination,  receive  toe  post- 
set  on  foot,  under  the  superintendence  of  age,  and  send  it  at  certain  periods  to  the 
Matthew  do  Quester.a  system  for  forward  chief  post-office.  In  order  to  ensure  the 
log  letters  intended  for  foreign  lands.  Hith-  observance  of  the  different  regulations 
erto,  this  had  been  done  by  private  per-  which  are  connected  with  this  depart- 
soua.  The  foreign  merchants  settled  in  ment,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  contracts 
London  preserved  long  after  the  privi-  for  the  transmission  of  the  mail  by  car- 
leges  belonging  to  the  place  of  postmaster  riagea,  on  horseback,  or  on  fool,  seven  in- 
fer foreign  letters.  In  1632,  Charles  I,  by  spectors  travel  on  horseback  through  Eng- 
a  proclamation,  forbade  letters  to  be  sent  land  and  two  through  Scotland.  Each  of 
out  of  the  kingdom  except  through  the  these  has  his  particular  district,  in  which 
past-office.  lu  1639,  he  established  a  sys-  he  must  watch  over  the  regulation  of  the 
tern  of  pasts  for  England  and  Scotland,  post  They,corresuood  with  the  bends of 
which  was  conducted  according  to  new  the  department  in  London.  In  England 
and  judicious  regulations.  All  private  and  the  number  of  postmasters  amounts  to 
local  posts  were  abolished,  and  the  income  600,  who  are  immediately  connected  with 
of  the  post-offices  was  claimed  by  the  the  chief  poet-office.  In  Scotland  it  is 
king.  This  institution  was  underthedi-  above  300.  The  regularity  with  which  the 
rectum  of  Thomas  Witherings,  who  was  poet  comes  and  goes,  and  the  letters  are 
removed  in  1640,  on  account  of  notorious  received  and  distributed  in  England,  is 
abuses.  To  him  succeeded  Philip  Rurla-  remarkable.  The  English  have  in  this 
iimchy  wbo  was  under  the  immediate  con-  particular  acquired  a  promptness  worthy 
trol  of  the  secretary  of  state.  In  1630,  of  being  imitated,  and  which  greatly  con- 
Charles,  in  connexion  with  Louis  XIII  of  tributes  to  the  certainty  and  celerity  of 
France,  established  a  post  between  Lou-  their  commercial  intercourse. — No  where 
don  and  Paris,  from  Dover  to  Calais,  mid  is  the  inviolability  of  letters  more  respected 
from  ill ence  through  Boulogne,  Abbeville  than  in  England  and  the  U.  States,  With- 
and  Amiens  to  Paris.  At  the  same  time,  out  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  de. 
tbe  private  post,  which  bad  existed  be-  tails  of  the  British  post  system,  it  is  not  pos- 
tween  the  countries,  from  Rye  to  Dieppe,  aible  to  obtain  a  conception  of  its  present 
was  abolished.  perfection.  Mr.  Palmer's  invention  of 
These  arrangements  suffered,  during  mail-coaches  has  been  found  highly  con- 
the  civil  wars,  many  important  interrup-  venient  and  useful,  not  only  for  the  safe 
lions,  or  were  almost  entirely  annihilated,  and  expeditious  conveyance  of  letters,  but 
Yet  no  sootier  was  public  tranquillity  also  of  passengers.  Much  praise  is  due 
restored,  than  a  commission  was  ap-  also  to  me  auxdiary  institutions  of  the  foot 
pointed,  and  a  post  system  arranged,  un-  and  horse  posts,  which  complete  the  cora- 
der  the  direction  of  the  attorney-general,  plicated  machine.  Postmasters  are  also 
Edmund  Prideatix,  which  became  so  prof-  established  in  British  North  America  and 
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the  West  Indian  colonies,  which  regularly  employed  in  1763 look  16—  18  days.    The 

receive,  once  or  twice  a  mooch,  pocket  rate*  of  postage  in  England  are,  for  any 

boats  from  Falmouth.    Even  in  the  sea-  Distance     not    exceeding  15  mites,  4  d. 

pom  of  the  continent,  of  the  Mediterra-  above  15,  andnot  exceeding  30     »      5" 

nean  sea,  and  South  America,  agents  are  "20                 "                30     "      6  " 

appointed  which  receive  English  packet  "30                "                50     "       7  u 

boats.    In  London  there  is  the  general  "50               "               80     "      8 " 

and  the  two-pen  Dy  post:  in  the  first  are  the  «     B0               "             190     "      9" 

principal  offices;  that  of  the  chief  seere-  u  jon               H             170     *    JO" 

(Brief,  receiver-general,  accountant<gener-  «   170                "              330     "     11" 

al,  etc.    Beatnentheae  chief  offices,  there  a  230              -             300     "     13" 

are  in  the  city  more  than  sixty  bouses  u  ;jqq               a             409     «    1.1  a 

where  letters  for  the  general  poet  can  be  u.  400,  fcrereiT  100,orpart  of  it 


delivered.    The  number  of  the  officers 


The  post  establish  meats  of  the  other  Eu- 
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in  the  institution  is  175,  mMengen  and  ^pee^lts^  are  eWler  still  in  s  very  low 

porters  35,  teuer-camer.203,  guidw 1 270.  .^on,  orareTformed  more  orlesiupon 

i  he  maiUcoaohes  travel  dady  about  13,000  ,be  mode']a  rf  ^^  a]re)1(,     taea&wS. 

English  mifes,  and  the  conmwtors  receive  The  eWUsfcmenrj  of  Russia  have 

about  one   penny  and   a   half  par  mile,  b^,,  „^ch  impr0Ted  in  later  limes,  com- 

Twenty-two  mad  coaches  go  from  Lou-  ^  ^  j,,1^,      ^^  inso,,,,^ 

don,  and  forty-five  are  employed  upon  the  J£  ^  |^,n  fonned  on  ^ 

other  routes.     The  first irnajl  coach  started  mouJel  ^theprincipalpost  establishments 

for  Bristol,  August  S,  1784,  end  m  1786  mNonbGBnnany.^ TrTpoetageismode- 
they  were  m- general  use.     In  the  distnet  and  haB  ^  ^.JSnXl  teesen- 

of  the   two-penny  post,  which  includes  ^  ^  increasod.6  By  &  j^  Mtes^  . 

m  ib  circuit,  London  and  the  country  feMer  rf       ounM  ^^U,  ^  *„. 

wdim  a  distanco  of  Mniniles,  there  are  ™,^  fcr  i«ch  hODqre*wS>    This  is 

140  houses,  where  letters  are  received;  {£,  "^  150„  TorBtft    For         fc 

the  number  of, officers  amounW  to  48;  ^^  ^^n  1500  and  3000  TCrsw,  only 

that  of  the  letter  camera  to  350.    The  „„-  k  ^^^  ^  j^.     For  „,£ 

revenue  from  the  post  offices  throughout  dislRUcrover  3000  versts,  'not  more  than 

theku^cmofEt.gland.oflateyeors.suice  fift  hs  aro     -     LettBria„-Hlltfel 

the   restriction,  on  intercourse  with  the  ^  im^en8H  „£&  6000-7000  versa. 

connnent  hare  been  removed,  has  av-  For  |he  ^^    ^,f  of  .n^ey 

eraged 1-1,    rmlhon   pounds   aterhng.  Mch  6nd    money  documents,    the 

^IwttWsSS  pos^  «  double  that  of  an  ordinary  lel- 

1,508,000,  and,  in  1830,  1,460,018  ^T_^OI  money  „,„  „cketo  „f  „]„„ 

ds    sterimg      The    expenditure    10  whicn  ^  n™^rted  badly,  and  generally 

was  702,418  r^"A£*;  Uponts^Bew^ns,d1einsaran%Sis,foV 

1801     the    income 1    was    only     &56.000  ^.^  of  501,  versts,  half  per  cent, 

pounds  sterling,  although  England  poa-  oyer  50Q   Qm  Mnt     For  fetterf)  mm 

sewed,    even   at    that    lime,    the    com-  ^mad  the  Rusaian  p,*,™  B  also  very 

merco  of  the  world.    We  perceive,  from  moderatE.     A]ihooJth  Rossi*  is  twice  as 

this  comparison,  how  much  the  English  ,         „s  B„  ElIrope   and  nBmbers  more 

trade  has  increased   since  1815,  for  this  „mBn  m    aMim  mhabitalnBl  j*  the  rev- 

trsde  is  the  great  support  of  the  poet  ays-  en|]e  of  Jlhe  ^^^  ^j,^  ^  reefcooe,! 

Mm.    The  postage  in  England  is  higher  B(  mf)K  tftnn  i^tween  5—600,000  dollars. 

than  many  other  of  tlie  European  king-  There  are  five  post  routes :  those  of  Mos- 

doras;  but  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  co      R]      Vibor£  ArchsngeLand  Poland, 

worth  of  money  w  less,  and  the  wealth  Pos£'  M^agefS  =r  ja^g,,  are  not  to 

greater,  than  in  other  Btttes.    Thepoatage  ^   hand  Jj  \l^am  *The   extra   posts, 

may  therefore  lw  considered  moderate  to  nowever  ^,3  no  wnere  cheaper  and  more 

the  inhabitants  of  England.    From  the  ex^iliou8i     An  „,„  p^-horse  costs, 

public  ««rr*nnMtba  government  re-  fJt  not  more  than  two  copocks. 

ceives  over  700,000  dollars,  and  soil  tic  A  journey  of  4550  Terete,  for  which  eight 

elliog  is  hardly  any  where  so  convenient,  weekg  m  emp]oje<L  ^0.  including  the 

expeditious,  and  cheap,  M  m  England.  expenso  of  )ivm_  ^h  auoul  280  deflars. 

FromDoyerloLondou.seventy-one  miles,  He  who  wishes  to  make  use  of  tie  extra 

the  traveller  is  conveyed ,  conveniently  in  ^   muM  ^  ouworized  by  a  particular 

elerenboure.     From  Edinburgh  to  Lon-  *Tm(mn|m,  atttnegpftkti  or  of  «,„  double 
don,  396  miles,  the  journey  is  made  in  kp  io  ^^of  copper, ualiitie more  thu  a 

coacbes,fifteen  of  which  traverse  this  route  wll,.    a  v«nt  u  about  two  nxeds  of  aaEngluk 

every  week,  in  sixty  hours.    The  coaches  mile. 
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pan  or  order.  Any  one  travelling  with  ed  more  according  to  the  Austrian  mod- 
nit  extra  poet  In  any  pan  of  the  country,  el,  mill  retaining,  however,  the  French 
will  find  a  great  convenience  in  wearing  a,  baas.  In  the  other  states  of  Italy,  the 
uniform.  In  Denmark,  the  post  is  man-  posts,  with  some  modifications,  continued 
aged  very  much  with  a  view  to  revenue,  as  before.  The  Inner  and  extra  posts  an 
but  ie  distinguished  by  no  particular  ar-  well  organized  in  Italy.  The  privacy  of 
range  men  L  The  postage  in  Sweden  and  letters  was  even  so  much  respected,  that, 
Norway  is  more  moderate,  and  hence  the  by  .the  criminal  code  of  Milan,  the  break- 
income  is  much  less  than  in  the  neighbor-  big  of  a  seal  was  punishea  with  death. 
ing  state.  In  the  Netherlands,  posts  were  In  Switzerland,  each  canton  ho*,  arrcnl- 
established  by  the  ancestors  of  the  prince-  ing  to  the  ordinances  of  the  diet  of  1-uS^ 
ly  Taxis  house,  and  Leonard  von  Taxis  the  regulation  of  the  post ;  consequently, 
held,  even  in  1543,  the  station  of  poatnws-  it  has  its  own  poet  establishment.  They 
ter-general  of  the  Netherlands.  After  the  are  variously  managed,  and  of  various 
revolt  of  the  Netherlands  from  the  house  merit.  A  general  system  might  make  the 
of  Austria,  the  post  system,  of  England  postage  cheaper,  but  it  cannot,  even  at 
appeals  to  have  been  taken  as  &  model,  present,  be  called  dear,  as  it  has  never 
The  French  post  system  was  intro-  been  made  an  object  of  financial  specula- 
duced  into  Holland  immediately  after  its  tion.  The  absence  of  a  general  system 
incorporation  with  the  French  empire,  for  all  the  cantons  has  been,  in  some  de- 
So  it  still  continues,  and  with  very  little  pee,  compensated  by  agreements,  which 
alteration,  since  the  change  of  Holland  have  introduced  some  uniformity  in  the 
into  tho  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It-  management  of  the  post  systems.  There 
sly  appears  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  are  no  extra  posts  any  where  in  Switzer- 
system  of  posts.  Even  under  the  empe-  land,  and  as  all  the  regulations  which 
■or  Augustus,  it  was  in  the  most  flourish-  have  hitherto  been  made  on  this  subject, 
ing  condition  that  it  had  enjoyed  in  ancient  have  remained  ineffectual,  it  has  been 
■■— —  It  was  then  constituted  princi-  supposed  that  the  interest  of  inn-keepers 
.  with  a  view  to  obtain  intelligence  ana  keepers  of  carnages  for  hire,  has 
n  the  army.  Messengers  and  couriers  prevented  their  success.  In  Spain  and 
*  ed,  the  last  of  extraordinary  Portugal,  the  post  establishments  are  still 
'hus,  for  example,  the  empe-  in  a  very  low  condition,  although  a  como 
ror  Augustus  several  times  received  de-  mayor  presides  over  them  as  director- 
notches  from  Sclavonia  in  four  days;  and  general.  Only  in  European  Turkey  are 
Tiberius  was  so  much  accustomed  to  this  they  entirely  in  their  infancy.  For  cen- 
expeditkin,  that  he  indignantly  threw  tunes,  no  change  has  been  made,  except- 
awny  his  despatches  if  they  were  more  ing  that  the  grand  aignior  maintains 
than  twenty  days  from  Asia,  fifteen  from  mounted  Tartars  for  the  public  service, 
Europe,  ten  from  Africa,  five  from  Scla-  who  must  forward  with  celerity  his  de- 
vonia,  and  three  from  any  part  of  Italy,  snatches,  and  tbose  of  all  the  public  au- 
Under  him,  and  also  under  the  succeeding  thoriiies.  In  earlier  times,  there  were 
emperors,  extra  posts  were  used.  The  public  messengers  who  travelled  on  foot, 
head  of  the  post  department  wbb  the  com-  nut  had  the  privilege  of  commanding 
mender  of  the  pretorian  guards.  From  those  on  horseback,  whom  they  mes  to 
a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  king  of  dismount,  in  the  name  of  the  grand  sign- 
France,  it  appears  that  the  German  ein-  ior.and  to  use  their  horses  to  the  place  of 
peror  Charles  V  paid  the  postmasters  in  destination,  or  to  exchange  them  if  they 
Italy.  Simon  von  Taxis  was  general  post  met  others  farther  on,  with  less  tired  horses. 
director  at  Milan,  and  resided  in  the  im-  In  the  English  colonies  in  North  Amer- 
nerial  palace,  where  every  thing  was  kept  its,  a  post-office  was  projected  as  early  as 
in  readiness  for  the  post  service.  In  Milan  1692.  A  patent  was  laid  before  the  Vir- 
aud  the  neighboring  places  a  foot  post  was  ginia  assembly  for  making  Mr.  Neat  post- 
established,  which  seems  to  hare  been  the  master-general  of  Virginia  and  other  parts 
occasion  and'the  model  of  the  small  poet  of  America.  The  assembly  passed  an  act 
now  established  in  Paris.  Until  the  union  in  its  favor,  but  it  bad  no  effect.  It  was 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with  the  old  impossible  to  carry  it  into  execution  on 
French  empire,  the  Italian  post  establish-  account  of  the  dispersed  situation  of  the 
ments  were  weL  ordered ;  but  they  attain-  inhabitants.  The  first  office  in  the  coin- 
ed, from,  time  to  rime,  a  higher  degree  of  mes  was  established  in  1710,  by  an  act  of 
perfection,  by  being  formed  on  the  French  parliament,  "for  establishing  a  general 
plan.  Since  1815,  the  post  system  in  the  post-officeforallhermBJesty'Bdominions.B 
Lombardo-  Venetian  kingdom,  in  Tusca-  The  postmaster-general  was  to  be  "at  lib- 
ny,Parma,and  Modena,  has  been  iustitut-  erty  to  keep  one  chief  letter-office  in  New 
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396  posts. 

York,  eon  other  chief  office*  M  some  coo-  newspapers  published  at  the  place  moat 

venient  place  or  places  in  each  ofhermajes-  convenient  to  the  supposed  residence  of 

?'a  provinces  or  colonies  ip  America."  the  owner,  if  within  the  U.  States;  and 
(ler  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  such  letter  and  the  contents  thereof  shall 
this  department  came  of  course  under  the  be  preserved  to  be  delivered  to  the  person 
control  of  the  congress  of  the  confederacy,  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  addressed,  up- 
Tbe  constitution  of  the  U.  Stales,  adopted  on  payment  of  the  postage  and  the  ex- 
in  1789,  gave  the  exclusive  power  of  panes  of  publication.  If  the  letter  contains 
'  "  '  ilia  post-ofBces  and  post-roads  to  money,  the  postmaster  may  appropriate  it 
,  thus  preventing  the  difficulties  to  the  use  of  the  department,  keeping  an 
which  would  have  resulted  from  leaving  account  thereof,  and  the  amount  sltau  be  . 
this  department  to  the  several  states,  paid  to  the  rightful  claimant  ns  soon  as  he 
There  is  at  die  seat  of  government  of  the  shall  be  found."  "  It  shall  be  lawful  for 
U.  Slates  a  general  post-office,  under  the  the  postmaster-general  to  make  provision, 
direction  of  the  postmaster-general,  who  where  it  may  be  necessary,  for  the  receipt 
is  appointed  by  the  president,  and  appoints  of  all  letters  and  packets  intended  to  be 
two  assistants,  and  such  clerks  as  may  be  conveyed  by  any  ship  or  vessel  beyond 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  busi-  sea,  or  from  any  port  in  the  U.  States  to 
m»  of  his  office.  He  establishes  post-  another  port  therein,'  and  the  letters  so  re- 
offices,  and  appoints  postmasters  at  all  oeived  shall  be  formed  into  a  mail,  sealed 
such  places  as  appear  to  him  expedient  up,  and  directed  to  the  postmaster  of  the 
on  post-roods  established  by  law.  He  port  to  which  such  vessel  shall  be  bound, 
instructs  the  postmasters,  provides  for  the  sod  for  every  letter  or  packet  so  received, 
carriage  of  the  luwl.and  directs  the  routes,  there  shall  be  paid,  at  the  tunc  of  it*  re- 
"  No  stage,  or  other  vehicle  which  regu-  ception,  s  postage  of  one  cent,  which  shall 
larly  performs  trips  on  a  post-road,  or  «  be  for  the  use  of  the  postmasters  respect- 
road  parallel  to  it,  shall  convey  letters,  nor  ively  receiving  the  same.*  And  the  post- 
any  packet-boat,  or  other  vessel  which  muster-general  may  make  arrangements 
regularly  plies  on  a  water  declared  to  ben  with  the  postmasters  in  any  foreign  coun- 
poat-  road,  except  it  relates  to  some  part  try  for  the  reciprocal  receipt  and  delivery 
of  the  cargo,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  of  letters  and  packets  through  the  post- 
dollars  ;"  but  it  is  lawful  for  any  one  to  office."  Postmasters,  post-riders  and  driv- 
aend  letters  by  special  messenger.  Rob-  era  of  the  mail-stages  are  exempt  from 
beryof  the  mail  is  punishable  with  impris-  militia  duties,  and  from  serving  on  juries. 
crimen!  from  five  10  ten  years,  and  a  second  — Prwiltge  qf  Franking.  Letters  sad 
offence  with  death.  If  the  carrier  is  wound-  packets  to  and  from  the  following  officers 
ed  by  the  robbers,  or  his  life  endangered  of  the  government  are  by  law  received 
by  the  usu  of  deadly  weapons  on  their  part,  end  conveyed  by  post  free  of  postage: 
the  first  offence  is  punished  with  death.  An  the  president  end  vice-president  of  the  U. 
unsuceasfulattempttorohby  assaulting  the  States,  secretaries  of  state,  treasury,  war 
carrier,  or  threatening  him  with  danger-  and  navy,  attorney-general,  postmaster 
ous  weapons,  is  punished  with  imprison-  general  end  assistant  postmaster-general, 
men t  from  two  to  ten  years.  The  pun-  comptrollers,  auditors,  register,  and  eolicii- 
ishmeiit  is  the  same  for  stealing  the  mail,  or  of  the  treasury,  treasurer,  commissioner 
or  stealing  any  letter  or  packet  from  it,  or  of  the  general  land-office,  commissioners 
from  a  post-office.  In  regard  to  dead  let-  of  the  navy  board,  commissary-general, 
""'  inspectors-general,  quartermaster-general, 
paymaster-general,  superintendent  of  the 
of  Ihe  letters  remaining  in  their  offices  patent  office,  speaker  and  clerk  of  the 
for  three  successive  weeks,  in  one  of  the  nous  '  ' 
newspapers  published  at  or  nearest  their  retar 
places  of  residence,  or  shall  hove  such  who  shall  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
lists  posted  at  public  places  in  their  vicin-  president  of  the  U.  States;  and  each  may 
ity,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  next  three  receive  newspapers  by  post  free  of  postage. 
months,  sba.ll  send  such  of  the  said  letters  Each  member  of  the  senate,  and  each 
as  then  remain  on  bond  to  the  general  member  and  delegate  of  the  house  of  rep- 
posi -office,  where  the  same  shall  be  open-  reaentativee,  may  send  and  receive,  free  of 
ed  and  inspected,  and  if  any  valuable  postage,  newspapers,  letters,  and  packed 
papers  or  matters  of  consequence  shall  be  . 
found  therein,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  P*™°""  If'-TL. 

poatmast.T-genera]  tn  return  such  letter  to  "^'tbe  _«,  „,  «*  uTsnae.  wbara.be  letien 

the  wnler  thereof,  or  to  cause  a  descnp-  an  ihipped.    The  additiou*]   cent  t>  paid  only 

uon  thereof  to  be  inserted  in  one  of  the  wban  tbey  an  dapped  when  delivered. 
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weighing  not  more  thin  two  ounce*  (in 
"  reigbt,. 
docum 
(  either  house,  during  and  sixty 
days  before  and  after  each  session  of  con- 
gress. Postraaeten  may  send  and  receive, 
free  of  postage,  letters  and  packets  not  ex- 
ceeding half  an  ounce  in  weight;  and 
they  may  receive  one  daily  newspaper 
each,  or  what  is  equivalent  thereto. 
Printers  of  newspapers  may  send  one  pa- 
per to  each  and  every  other  printer  of 


e  piece  of  paper,  for  any 


person  shall  frank  any  letter 
than  those  written  by  himself,  or  by  hie  or- 
der, on  the  business  of  his  office,  he  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof,  paya  fine  often  dollars." 
—Rait*  of  Pottage.     On  a  single  letter, 

Distance  not 
above  30  and  i 


«  150 
-400 


igSO 
150 
400 


18j" 


A  letter  composed  of  two  pieces  of  paper 
is  charged  with  double  these  rates ;  of 
three  pieces,  with  triple  ;  and  of  four 
pieces,  with  quadruple.  "  One  or  more 
pieces  of  paper,  mailed  as  a  letter,  end 
weighing  one   ounce,   shall  be  charged 

Aumotr  of  Post-OjJUe*,  Amount  of  Postage  paid  to  Pottmasters,  incidental  Expenmt, 
Transportation  of  the  Mail,  net  'Revenue,  and  Extent  ofMUt»,from  1789  to  1831. 
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with  quadruple  postage,  and  at  the  same 
rate,  should  the  weight  be  greater."  For 
every  letter  lodged  at  the  pout -office  to  be 
delivered  at  the  place  where  it  is  so  lodged, 
one  cent  is  charged.  Naetpaptr  Pottage. 
For  each  newspaper,  not  carried  out  (if  the 
state  in  which  it  is  published,  or  if  carried 
out  of  the  stale,  but  not  carried  over  100 
miles,  one  cent ;  over  100  miles,  and  out 
of*  the  state  in  which  it  is  published,  one 
and  a  half  cent.  For  magazines  and 
pamphlets,  if  published  periodically,  dis- 
tance not  exceeding  100  miles,  one  and  a 
half  cent  per  sheet;  distance  over  100 
miles,  two  and  a  half  cents  per  sheet ;  if 
not  published  periodically,  distance  not 
exceeding  100  miles,  four  cents  per  sheet ; 
distance  over  100  miles,  six  cents  per 
sheet.  "  Each  printed  pamphlet  or  mag- 
azine which  contains  more  than  twenty- 
four  psgee,  on  a  royal  sheet,  or  any  sheet 
"'    "  be  charged  by  the 

i.  less  size, 
shall  be  charged  with  half  the  amount  of 
postage  charged  on  a  full  sheet"  The 
postage  on  ship-letters,  if  delivered  at  the 
office  where  the  vessel  arrives,  is  six 
cents ;  if  conveyed  by  post,  two  cents  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  postage. — The 
following  table  will  show  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  poet-office  department  in  the 
U.  States :— 


Poa- 

i£n£. 

£r£ZJSi 

Incident!] 

"«*■— 

VM 

ofuTw.il. 

Mlkaof 
pDrt-Bndl. 

1789 

75 

1790 

75 

$  37,935 

t  8,198 

$  1,861 

*  22,081 

$5,795 

1,875 

1795 

453 

160,620 

30,272 

12,268 

75,359 

42,727 

13^07 

1800 

903 

280,804 

69,243 

16,107 

128,644 

66,810 

20,817 

1805 

1558 

421^73 
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84,860 

1824 
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383,804 
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768539 

9,739 

84,860 

1835 
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77382 

94,053 

1S96 
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33£85 

885,100 

80,991 

94,053 

1827 

7003 

486,411 

40,203 
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105,336 

1828 

7530 

548,049 

5.%583 

1,086,313 

1829 

8004 

559,337 

69,249 
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115,000 

1830 

595,234 

63,463 

1,274,009 
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1831 

635,028 

4&304 
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91,583 

age  POSTS— POTASH. 

The  reports  of  the  postmaster-general  for  every  part  of  the  line  shall  be  at  nn  equal 

1830  and  1631  do  not  give  the  number  of  distance  from  the  point.    In  the  critical 

post-offices,  nor  the  extent  in  milos  of  philosophy,  postulates  of  practical  reason 

poet-roads ;  but  they  give  the  number  of  aro  theoretical  axioms,  not  susceptible  of 

miles  performed  by  the  mail  annually ;  demonstration,  to  the  reception  of  which 

end  it  appears  that,  in  the  year  ending  we  are  determined  by  practical  ideas,  or 

July   1,   1831,    this   was   15,4458,692,   of  certain  practical   laws  existing  uncondi- 

which  10,738,348  miles  were  traversed  in  tionally,  and  apriori.     Man  is  free ;  man 

stages    and    steam-boats,    and   4,740,344  is  immortal;  there  is  one  God;  are,  in  the 

miles  on  horseback  and  in  cabriolets.  This  Kantian  philosophy,  the  three  postulates 

amount  was  9438,702  miles  more  than  in  of  pure  practical  reason, 

the  previous  twelve  months.    For  more  Potash,  or  Potassa,  derives  its  name 

particulars,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  from  other,   and  the  pots  {called  pottuh 

the    reports    of  the    postmaster-general,  ketltet)  in  which  the  lixivium  from  which 

presented  to  congress   annually,  in  con-  it  is  obtained  is  boiled  down.     Some  of 

nexion  with  the  reports  of  the   members  its  old  names  were,  ctgelablf  alkali,  in  oi- 

of  the  cabinet   and   the  message  of  the  fusion  to  its  being  derived  from  the  incin- 

iireaident  of  the  U.  States,  These  papers,  eration  of  vegetables ;  tall  of  tartar,  from 
lying  open  the  operations  of  the  admin-  the  fact  that  cream  of  tartar  is  another 
tstration  without  aby  reserve,  are  quite  source  of  potash,  and  alkali  iff  nitrt,  from 
characteristic  of  the  government  oi  the  its  having  been  known  to  form  the  basis 
U.  States.  The  Pest-office  Laws,  Instruc-  of  that  salt.  The  process  employed  in  the 
tions  and  Forms,  Washington,  1828,  con-  arts  for  obtaining  potash  is  the  following: 
tain  the  regulations  respecting  the  post  The  ley  of  vegetable  ashea  is  mixed  with 
establishment.  The  U.  States'  mails  carry  quick  lime  and  boiled  down  in  iron  pots, 
letters,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  are  and  the  residuum  ignited ;  the  substance 
transported  on  horseback,  in  coaches  remaining  after  ignition  is  common  pot- 
and  steam-boats.  No  package  weighing  ash.  The  purest  potash  is  obtained  from 
above  three  pounds  can  be  sent  by  mail,  the  mutual  action  in  a  red-hot  iron  pot,  of 
The  inviolability  of  letters  is  no  where  nitre' and  tartar,  in  the  ratio  of  one  of  the 
more  respected  than  in  the  U.  States,  no  former  to  two  of  the  latter ;  the  basis  of 
law  existing- wliich  can  empower  anyotfi-  each  of  these  salts  is  potash,  and  the  acids 
cer,  or  private  person,  to  open  letters  for  combined  with  them  are  destroyed  by 
whatever  purpose  (except  in  the  case  of  their  action  on  each  other.  Those  ashes 
dead  letters  above-mentioned);  and,  on  the  which  are  derived  from  plants  growing 
other  hand,  high  penalties  are  imposed  for  remote  from  salt  water  yield  this  alkali  in 
opening  or  stealing  them.  The  U.  States  greatest  purity.  Herbaceous  vegetables 
are  probably  the  only  country  in  which  yield  more  than  trees ;  in  trees,  the 
posts  exist  without  laws  prohibiting  pri-  branches  yield  more  than  the  body,  the 
vate  persons  to  carry  letters,  and  the  small  branches  more  than  the  large,  and 
quantity  of  letters  forwarded  by  private  the  leaves  most  of  all.  One  thousand 
conveyance  between  certain  places  is  pounds  of  the  following  vegetables  yield- 
very  great.  Only  regularly  established  ed  saline  matter  in  the  following  order  : 
conveyances,  as  common  stages,  wagons,  ...               ,                                          W.Q 

&C,  rie  not  allowed  to  takeseaJed  letters.        W^Tnw?od*   V *g 

Great  numbers  of  letters  pass  between       *"£■  °/ B,UQ-flow"' ?*° 

AmericaandEuropeinthemiesofpack-        Salks  of  Turkey  wheat, 198 

eta,  particularly  those  which  ran  between         *mB  brancnes. J« 

New  York  and  Liverpool  and  Havre,  and       j™ m' 45 

ere  supported  by  the  enterprise  of  private       S°x'- ~Sl 

individuals  in  the  U.States.    Thenumber       i™™|™y' S?X 

of  letters  delivered  by  these  packets  into       2?™' ,1? 

the    New  York    post-office,  sometimes       ™n> {* 

amounts  (when  several  arrive  together  in       nil in 

consequence  of  a  continuance  of  contra-        JC     '    •  *  •  - *** 

ry  winds  on  the  coast)  to  many  thousands        "eatti,    IIS 

in  one  day.    Other  places,  lib  Philadelphia,        ^P*" el 

have  also  lines  of  packets  to  Europe-  The  alkali  arises  from  various  salts  exist- 

Posthlate  (from  Bosnia,  to  demand);  ing  in  the  vegetable  juices,  and  which 

in    mathematics,  a  problem  which  it  is  have  been  decomposed  by  the  action  of 

self-evident  can   be  solved ;  as,  for  exam-  fire.     To  prepare  the  potash,  in  a  state  of 

pie,  to  draw  a  Una  about  a  point,  so  that  perfect  purity,  from  the  impure    article 
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POTASH.  390 

bearing  ibis  name  in  commerce,  we  boil  ed  in  a  cylindric  copper  vessel,  standing  in 

the  common  potash  with  twice  its  weight  a  tub  containing  mow  or  ice  and  water, 

of  quick- lime  for  a  few  hours,  in  abun-  The  top  of  the  naphtha  vessel  haa  a  cover 

dance  of  water,— separate  the  precipitate,  fixed  on  it,  pierced  with  a  hole  to  receive 

and  boil  the  liquid  down  to  the  consistence  the  end  of  the  gun-barrel;  and  from  the 

of  a  sirup ;  after  which  we  add  an  equal  aide  of  the  iipper  part  of  the  vessel,  a 

bulk  of  strong  alcohol,  and  let  the  mixture  small  tube  goo*  off  at  right  angles,  to  let 

stand  some  time  in  a  closed  vessel.    Borne  the  air  and  vapors  escape.     It  is  advao- 

solid  matter  will  collect  at  the  bottom  of  tagsoua  to  mix  a  little  ground  charcoal 

the   vessel,  above   which   win  appear  a  with  the  tartar,  previously  calcined  in  a 

stratum  of  watery  liquor  containing  sev-  covered  vessel,  in  the  same  iron  bottle,  for 

eral  salts  in  solution;  while  the  alcohol  example.     Nearly  300  grains  of  potassium 

occupies  the  top,  and  a  colored  of  a  dark-  have  been  procured  by  this   apparatus 

red  color.     This  last  is  separated  from  the  from  24  ounces  of  crude  tartar.     Potassium 

fluid  below  by  decantation,  and  is  evapo-  is  possessed  of  the  following  properties : 

rated  to  dryness  in  a  silver  basin.  The  dry  It  is  lighter  than  water,  its  specific  gravity 

substance  is  a  hydrate  of  potash.    It  is  being  only  0.86.    At  common  tempera' 

solid,  white,  and  extremely  caustic.     In  hires,  it  is  solid,  soft,  and  easily  moulded 


minute  .quantities,  it  changes  the  purple  by  the  fingers.  At  ISO9  It  fuses ;  ■ 
of  violent  and  cabbage  to  a  green,  redden-  heat  a  little  below  redness,  it  rises  i 
ed  litmus  to  purple,  and  yellow  turmeric    It  is  opaque.     When  freshly  cut,  hs  color 


a  a  reddish-brown.  It  rapidly  attracts  is  a  bright  silver-white;  but  it  suffers  »  tar- 
humidity  from  the  air,  and  becomes  semi-  ninh  on  a  moment's  exposure  to  the  ah", 
fluid.  It  is  fusible  at  a  heat  of  300°,  and  To  preserve  it  unchanged,  it  must  be  kept 
is  volatilized  at  low  ignition.  It  is  used  in  in  small  vials  under  naphtha,  or  oil  of  co- 
surgery,  under  the  name  of  layit  inferno-  paJba.  It  conducts  electricity,  like  the 
I  cotufvetu.    In  chemistry,  it  is  common  metals.     When  thrown  upon 


very  extensively  employed,  both  in  manu-  water,   it  acta  with  great  violence,  and 

fuctures  and  as  an  agent  in  analysis.     It  swims  rapidly  upon  the  surface,  burning 

is  the  basis  of  the  common  soft  soaps,  for  with  a  beautiful  light  of  a  red  color,  mixed 

which  purpose,  however,  it  is  not  used  in  with  violet     The  water  becomes  a  solu- 

fes.  pure  state. — Dtcompotilion  of  potash.  If  tion  of  potash.    When  moderately  heated 

a  thin  piece  of  solid  hydrate  of  potash  be  in  the  air,  it  inflames,  bums  with  a  red 

placed  between  two  discs  of  plarina,  con-  light,    and    throws   off  alkaline   fumes, 

nected  with  the  extremities  of  a  voltaic  ap-  Placed  in  chlorine,  it  bums  with  great  bril- 

parattat  of  200  double  plates,  four  inches  liancy.   On  all  fluids  containing  much  wa- 

square,  it  will  soon  undergo  fusion ;  oxygen  ter,  oxygen,  or  chlorine,  it  readily  acta.     It 

will  separate  at  (he  positive  surface,  and  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions, 

small  metallic  globules  will  appear  at  the  The  protoxide  is  the  pure  potash  above 

negativesurface.whicharethebasiBofpot-  described,  and  consists  of  potassium  40 

ash,  and  are  called  by  sir  H.Davy,  who  dis-  and  oxygen  8.    When  potassium  burns  in 

covered  the  fact  in  1807,  potauivm.    Oth-  open  air,  or  in  oxygen  gas,  it  is  convened 

"  '     t  methods    have  into  an  orange-colored  substance,  which  is 


been  devised  for  obtaining  this  extraordi-  the  peroride  of  potassium.  It  may  also 
nary  substance.  That  invented  by  MM.  be  formed  by  conducting  oxygen  gas  over 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  consisted  in  potash  at  a  red  heat  It  consists  of  potas- 
heating  potash  to  whiteness  in  a  gun-  shim  40  and  oxygen  24.  The  attraction 
barrel,  in  contact  with  turnings  of  iron,  the  of  chlorine  for  potassium  is  much  stronger 
air  being  excluded ;  the  potassium  is  lib-  than  that  of  oxygen  for  this  metal.  Cklo- 
crated  and  collected  in  the  cold  extremity  ride  of  potassium  has  a  saline  and  bitter 
of  the  tube.  M.  Brenner,  by  acting  on  taste.  It  is  composed  of  36  parts  of  chlo- 
calcinod  tartar  in  a  bottle  of  wrought  iron,  rine  and  40  of  potassium.  The  iodide  of 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  potassium  at  a  ■  potassium  is  formed  with  the  emission  of 
comparatively  low  heat.  The  bottle  is  light,  when  potassium  is  heated  in  contact 
spheroidal,ahouthalf  on  inch  in  thickness,  with  iodine.  It  fuses  readily  when  heat- 
and  capable  of  holding  about  a  pint  of  ed,  and  is  volatilized  at  a  temperature  be- 
water:  a  bent  gun-barrel,  ten  or  twelve  low  redness.  It  dissolves  in  strong  alco- 
inches  in  length,  screws  into  the  mouth  hoi ;  and  the  solution,  when  gently  evap- 
of  the  bottle.  The  bottle,  well  luted  over  orated,  yields  small  colorless  cubic  crys- 
whh  fire  clay,  is  set  in  a  strong  air-furnace,  tab  of  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  coin- 
go  that  the  tube  may  dip  down  externally,  posed  of  134  iodine  and  40  potassium. 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  naphtha  contain-  Hydrogen  and   potassium    unite  in  two 
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proportions,  Conning  in  om  ease  a  solid,    from  theproductkm  of  sulphurated  bydro- 
nndin  the  o'u  -  -   '     —        **-■■■      -—■■'---     • 


—   _j  other  b  gaseous  compound,  gen.       From     suffering    decomposition 

The  latter  is  produced,  when  hydrate  of  when  in  a  slate  of  solution,  it  is  scarcely 

potash  is  decomposed  bj  iron  at  a  white  possible  to  discover  precisely  its  peculiar 

beat ;  and  it  appears  also  when  potassium  agencies.      Hi/drorut^huret   of    potash    in 

ia  burned  on  the  surface  of  water.     It  ia  formed   by  transmitting  sulphurated  hy- 

>  called  folaumtltd  fa/drogtn.     It  inflames  drogen  through  a  solution  of  potash.     It 

spontaneously  in  air  or  oxygen  gas;  but  is  obtained  in   large    prismatic   crystals, 

on  standing  for  some  hours  over  mercury,  white  and  transparent ;  its  taste  is  alkaline 

the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  and  bitter.    It  attracts  humidity  from  the 

potamum  ia  deposited.    The  solid  com-  air.  and  ia  soluble  both  in  water  and  alco- 

pound  of  these  bodies,  called  ftytfrogurrf  hot     Carbonate,  or  tvb-carbanatc  of  pot- 

ofpotassium,  is  formed  by  heating  potas-  ash.    Thisia  the  neertosac*  of  commerce, 

sium  in  hydrogen  gas.     It  is  a  gray,  solid  It  is  obtained  from  heating  the  crude  pot- 

aubstance,  which  is  readily  decomposed  ash  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  stirring 

by  beat,  or  contact  with  water,  but  doea  it  briskly  for  some  time  at  a  white  heat, 

not  inflame  spontaneously  in  oxygen  ga&>  From'  the    predominance   of  the  alkali 

By  the  aid  of  a  little  beat,  sulphur  unites  in  it,  it  is  deliquescent ;  if  exposed  to  the 

readily  with  potassium,  and  forms  a  ltd-  air,  it  soon  attracts  its  weight  of  water, 

Beard  of  this  metal ;  and  so  much  caloric  which  ia  the  quantity  necessary  for  its 

■  evolved  at  the  moment  of  combination,  complete  solution.    Its  taste  is  acrid ;  it 

that  the  mass  becomes  incandescent.    It  changes  the  vegetable  colors   to  green, 

has  a  red  color,  fuses  before  the  tempera-  and    combines  with    oils.      These  char- 

ture  of  ignition,  and  assumes  a  crystalline  acters  are  so  distinctly  alkaline,  that  they 

mature  in  cooling.     It  consists  of  sulphur  formerly  led  to  the  opinion,  that  the  potash 


with  the  aid  of  a  moderate  heal.    Charcoal  acidity  of  the  carbonic  add  than  to  defi- 

which  baa  been  strongly  heated-  in  contact  ciency  in  its  proportion ;  for  it  is  proved 

with  potassium  effervesces  in  water,  ren-  that    the    rath  consists  of  carbonic  acid 

dering  it  alkaline,  though  the  charcoal  23  and  potash  46 ;  hence  it  is  strictly  a 

way  be  previously  exposed  to  a  tempera-  carbonate  of  potash.     It  is  decomposed  by 

ture  at  which  potassium    is  volatilized,  the  acids;  its  carbonic  acid  being  disec- 

Hence  there  is  probably  a  compound  of  gaged  with  effervescence.     The  bi-earbo- 

the  two  formed  by  a  feeble  attraction. —  note  of  potash  may  be  obtained  by  expos- 

We  now  return  to  the  subject  of  potash,  or  ktgtbe  solution  of  the  carbonate  to  the 

the  protoxide  of  potassium,  whose  im-  sir  for  some  time,  carbonic  acid  being 

portance  in  a  state  of  purity  and  in  the  imbibed  from  the  atmosphere,  and  erys- 

compounds  it  forms  with  the  acids,  is  so  tala    being    deposited  ;    or  it  is  formed 

great  to  mankind.    Potash  is  acted  on  by  more  directly  by  passing  a  current  of 

phosphorus.      When   it  is    heated  in  a  carbonic  acid  gaa  through  a  solution  of 

close  tube  with  phosphorus,  a  compound  the  carbonate      * 

is  formed,  which,  when  thrown  into  water,  crystals  form  s 


close  tube  with  phosphorus,  a  compound  the  carbonate   of  such    a  strength  th 

is  formed,  which,  when  thrown  into  water,  crystals  form  spontaneously.     They  ere 

decomposes  it,  phosphoric  acid  remaining  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water,-  the 

in  solution,  and  nhosphureted  hydrogen  water  taking  up  five  sixths  of  its  weight ; 

being  liberated.    The  nature  of  this  com-  but,  if  the  temperature  be  that  of  boiling 

pound  is  yet  uncertain ;  It  may  either  be  water,  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  assumes 

a  phospburet  of  potash,  or  a  mixture  of  the    elastic  state,  and  rises  through   the 

phosphate  of  potash  and  phosphuret  of  liquor.    The  taste  of  this  salt  is   more 

Ktasaiurn.  SUpturd  of  potash,  it  used  to  mild  than  that  of  the  peariashes;  though 
imagined,  was  formed  when  equal  still  alkaline,  it  has  no  causticity,  but  it 
parts  of  sulphur  and  dry  concrete  potash  changes  the  vegetable  colors  to  a  green, 
are  heated  in  a  covered  crucible,  or  when  It  contains  just  double  the  quantity  of  car- 
one  part  of  sulphur  and  two  parts  of  sub-  bonic  acid  in  the  carbonate  of  potash.  It 
carbonate  of  potash  are  heated  together,  is  much  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 
But  the  usual  product  of  these  methods  is  Nitrate  of  potath,  nitre,  or  saltpetre,  is  a 
sulphuret  of  potassium.  It  is  said,  how-  white,  translucent  or  transparent  salt, 
ever,  that  if  the  heat  be  kept  moderate,  a  usually  crystallized  in  distinct  six-sided 
proper  sulphuret  of  potash  is  formed.  It  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits.  Its  taste 
is  inodorous  while  dry ;  but  when  inoie-  m  penetrating ;  but  the  cold  produced  by 
tened,  or  dissolved,  acquires  a  fetid  smell,  placing  the  salt  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth,  is 
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Mich  as  at  firm  to  predominate  over  the  occasionally  watered,  and  tamed  up,  from 
acid.  Seven  parts  of  water  dissolve  two  of  time  to  time,  to  accelerate  the  process  by 
nitre,  at  the  temperature  of  60° ;  but  boil-  increasing  the  surfaces  to  which  the  air 
ing  water  dissolves  its  own  weight.  In  may  apply.  When  a  certain  portion  ef 
constituents  are  nearly  equal  weights  of  nitrate  ta  formed,  the  process  appears  to 
nitric  acid  and  potash.  On  being  exposed  go  on  more  quickly;  but  a  certain  quao- 
to  a  gentle  heat,  it  fuses ;  and  in  this  state  tity  stops  it  altogether,  and,  after  this  can- 
oeing poured  into  moulds,  so  as  to  form  satiou,  the  materials  will  go  on  to  furnish 
little  round  cakes,  or  balls,  it  is  called  tal  more,  if  what  is  formed  be  extracted  by 
prvnttla,  or  cn/tUU  mintrui.  Nitre  power-  lixiviation.  After  a  succession  of-  many 
fully  promotes  the  combustion  of  inflam-  months,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
mahle  substances.  Two  or  throe  parts,  management  of  the  operation,  in  which 
mixed  with  one  of  charcoal,  and  set  on  Are,  the  action  of  n  regular  current  of  fresh 
bum  rapidly ;  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  air  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  nitre  m 
gas  are  given  out ;  and  a  small  portion  of  found  in  the  mass.  If  the  beds  contained 
the  latter  is  retained  by  the  alkaline  naidu*  much  vegetable  matter,  a  considerable  por- 
um,  which  was  formerly  called  dytnis  of  tion  of  the  nitrous  salt  will  be  common 
nitre.  Three  parts  of  nitre,  two  of  sub-  saltpetre ;  but  if  otherwise,  the  acid  will, 
'  carbonate  of  potash,  and  one  of  sulphur,  for  the  most  part,  be  combined  with  the 
mixed  together,  form  the  pulviifidmtnani,  calcareous  earth ;  to  extract  the  saltpetre 
a  small  quantity  of  which,  laid  on  a  fire-  from  which,  a  number  of  large  casks  are 
shovel,  and  held  over  the  fire  till  it  begins  prepared,  with  a  cock  at  the  bottom  of 
to  melt,  explodes,  with  a  laud,  sham  noise,  each,  and  a  quantity  of  straw  within  to 
Mixed  with  sulphur  and  charcoal,  it  forms  prevent  its  being  stopped  up:  into  these 
gunpowder,  (q.  v.)  Three  pans  of  nitre,  the  matter  is  put,  together  with  wood- 
one  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  line  saw-dust,  ashes,  either  strewed  at  top  or  added  dur- 
well  mixed,  constitute  the  powder  offu-  ing  the  filling.  Boiling  water  is  then  pour- 
lion.  If  a  bit  of  base  copper  be  folded  up,  ed  on,  and  suffered  to  stimd  for  some  time, 
and  covered  with  this  powder,  in  a  walnut  after  which  it  is  drawn  off,  and  other  wa- 
■bell,  and  the  powder  be  set  on  fire  with  a  ter  added,  in  the  same  manner,  as  long  as 
taper,  h  will  detonate  rapidly,  and  fuse  the  any  saline  matter  -is  afforded.  The  weak 
metal  into  a  globule  of  sulphuret,  without  bnne  is  heated,  and  passed  through  other 
burning  the  shell.  The  sources  of  nitre  tubs,  until  it  becomes  of  considerable 
are  aa  follows : — It  is  found  ready  formed  strength ;  it  is  then  carried  to  the  boiler, 
in  the  East  Indies,  in  Spain,  ib  the  king-  It  contains  nitre  and  other  salts,  the  prin- 
dom  of  Naples ;  and  it  abounds  in  the  cipel  one  of  which  is  common  salt.  It  in 
limestone  caves  of  the  western  and  south-  the  property  of  nitre  to  be  much  more 
western  states  of  our  country,  in  which  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  as  has 
last-mentioned  situations  it  is  rarely  found  been  seen  above ;  but  common  salt  is  very 
ready  formed,  but  is  obtained  from  the  ni-  nearly  se  soluble  in  cold  as  in  hot  water, 
trate  nf  lime,  which  is  changed  to  nitre  Whenever,  therefore,  the  evaporation  is 
by  being  mingled  with  wood-ashes,  and  carried  by  boiling  to  a  certain  point,  much 
leached.  Far  the  greater  part  of  the  ni-  of  die  common  salt  will  fall  to  the  bot- 
trete  made  use  of  is  produced  by  a  com-  torn,  for  want  of  water  to  hold  it  in  sola- 
bination  of  circumstances,  which  tend  to  tion,  though  the  nitre  will  remain  sus- 
compose  and  condense  nitric  acid.  Tins  ponded  by  virtue  of  the  heat.  The  corn- 
acid  appears  to  be  produced  in  all  sitim-  mon  salt  thus  separated  is  taken  eut  with 
tions  where  animal  matters  are  complete-  a  perforated  ladle ;  and  a  small  quantity  of 
ly  decomposed  with  access  of  air,  and  of  the  fluid  is  cooled,  from  time  to  tm.i,  that 
proper  substances  with  which  it  can  read-  its  concentration  may  be  known  by  the  ni 
ily  combine.  Ground  frequently  trodden  tre  which  crystallizes  in  it.  When  the 
by  cattle,  and  impregnated  with  their  ex-  fluid  is  sufficiently  evaporated,  it  is  taken 
crement,  or  the  walls  of  inhabited  places,  out  and  cooled,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ni- 
where  putrid  animal  vapors  abound,  such  tre  separates  in  crystals,  while  the  remain- 
as  slaughter-houses,  drains,  in-  the  like,  af.  ing  common  salt  continues  dissolved,  be- 
fbrd  nitre  by  long  exposure  to  the  air.  Ar-  cause  equally  soluble  in  cold  as  in  hot 
tificial  nitre  beds  are  made  by  an  attention  water.  Subsequent  evaporation  of  the 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  salt  is)  residue  will  separate  more  nitre  in  the 
produced  by  nature.  Dry  ditches  an  same  maimer.  By  the  suggestion  of  I*- 
dug,  and  covered  with  sheds,  open  ft  the  TQJraer,  a  much  simpler  plan  was  adopted ; 
sides,  to  keep  off  the  rain ;  those  are  filled  ttkicitig  the  crude  nitre  to  powder,  and 
with  animal  substances  of  all  kinds,  and  '»*ifelng  it  twice  with  water.     This  nitre, 
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led  nitre  of  the  Jhvt  boiling,  an  anvil  with  a  hammer.    Five  grains  of 

e  common  salt,  from  which  the  salt,  mixed,  in- the  same  manner,  with 

it  may  lie  purified  by  solution  in  a  small  two  and  a  half  of  charcoal,  will  be  inflam- 

quantity  of  water,  and  subsequent  evap -  ed  by  strong  trituration.    Jf  a  link  sugar 

oration ;  for  the  crystals  thus  obtained  are  be  muted  with  half  its  weight  of  the  pow- 

nmch   less  contaminated   with   common  dared  chlorate,  and  a  hole  strong  sulphii- 

salt  than  before,  because  the   proportion  ric  acid  poured  on  it,  a  sudden  inflaniiiut- 

of  water  is  so  much  larger,  with  respect  tion  will  ensue.    If  to  one  grain  of  the 

to  the  small  quantity  contained  by  the  ni-  salt  in  a  mortar  we  add  half  a  'grain  of 

tre,  that  very  little  of  it  will  crystallize.—  phosphorus,    and    communicate  to   it  a 

The  km*  of  nitre  are  various.     Besides  slight  trituration,    it  will   detonate   with 

being  employed  in   the  composition   of  great   violence,   and  attended  with  some 

fluxes,  and  tor  the  purposes  of  metallur-  hazard   to  the   operator  from  the  jets  of 

gy ,  it  serves  to  promote  the  combustion  of  burning  phosphorus.   Chlorate  of  potash 

sulphur  in  fabricating  sulphuric  acid.     It  is  decomposed  by  .the  acids,  accompanied 

is  used  in  tueartof  dyeing;  it  is  added  to  with  the  evolution  of  a   dense  yellowish- 

comtnon  nail  for  preserving  meat,  to  which  green  vapor,  which  acts  with  great  ener- 

it  given  a  red  hue ;  it  is  prescribed  in  rued-  K/  on  inflammable  substances.     In   this 

iciue  as  a  cooling  febrifuge  and  diuretic ;  way  a  light  may  be  easily  obtained,  at  any 

and  some  have  recommended  it,  mixed  tune,  by  placing  a  few  grains  of  the  salt 

with  viuegar,  as  a  very  powerful  remedy  on  a  piece  of  paper,  dropping  a  little  oil 

for  the  sea-scurvy. SidphaU  of  potash  of  turpentine  on  them,  and  then  adding  a 

is  formed  bv  adding  diluted  sulphuric  ucid  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid;  the  oil 
to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  un-  will  be  immediately  inflamed,  and  will 
til  the  acid  and  alkaline  properties  are  kindle  the  paper.  In  the  common  match- 
neutralized.  It  crystallizes  in  six-sided  bottles  tor  procuring  a  light,  a  mixture, 
prisms,  with  pyramidal  terminations,  and  consisting  of  sugar,  like  that  above  de- 
requires  for  its  solution  seventeen  parts  scribed,  except  the  presence  of  a  little 
of  water  at  60°,  and  five  parts  at  212°.  mucilage  to  form  the  compound  into  a 
Its  taste  is  bitter. — Bi-tudphaU  of  potash  Posle'  w  spread  over  sulphur  matches, 
is  the  salt  remaining  after  the  decompo-  whichare  dipped  mto  a  botde  containing  a 
■i tion  of  nitre  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  con-  Portion  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  retained 
tains  twice  the  quantity  of  acid  in  thesul-  «t  ""res  of  amianthus,  or  spun  risas. 
pfaate,  has  a  very  sour  caste,  and  reddens  Chlorate  of  potash  consists  of  9.5  chloric 
vegetable  colors,  and  is  more  soluble  than  **&  ^  6  potash.  FluaU  of  potash  has 
the  sulphate.  Phatphtrtt.  of  potash  forpis  ■  Bb«P  «■»".  ■>  deliquescent,  very  soluble 
a  gelatinous  mass,  which  attracts  humidi-  m  water,  and  not  easily  crystal  Liable, 
ty  from  the  atmosphere :  its  taste  is  saline,  "sarwdaU  of  potash  is  very  soluble  in 
with  a  degree  of  sweetishness.  Sub-boraU  WBter-  Vft>**>  dried,  it  ie  decomposed, 
of  potash  is  soluble  in  water.andhy  evap-  ^  the  other  hydriodates,  and  is  eonvert- 
oration  affords  prismatic  crystals,  wbieh  f"  uBo  iodide  of  potaaMurn.  We  have  id- 
are  not  changed  by  exposure  to  the  air.  1,lded  to  the  most  important  uses  of  pot- 
MurioUot  potash  baa  a  saline  taste,  wbieh  »«h  in  the  arts  and  medicine.  It  may  be 
is  slightly  bitter.  Its  crystals  are  cubic,  *dded  •"*>  •*»<*»  being  produced  in  the 
and  decrepitate  when  heated.  Chlorate  vegetable,  it  is  found  in  the  mineral  king- 
of  potash,  or  ftwierarymunofc,  may  be  6an>*  eithel'  ■",  ■  mMe  combination,  or  as 
formed  by  receiving  chlorine  as  it  is  form-  f  ""pedient  in  earthy  fossils  ;  and  it  rs 
ed  into  a  solution  of  potash.  When  the  "Mtwise  found  m  Beveral  of  the  animal 
solution  is  saturated,  it  may  be  evaporated  fllud8  *nd  a™"8-     The  amount  of  pot  and 

Kutly,  and  the  first  crystals  produced  will  pewiaaheB  exported  from  the  U.  Statesut 

the  salt  in  question.  They  are  shining,  ™BJ'ear  wdm«  September  30,  1830,  was 

hexahedral  lamina;,  or  rhomboidal  ph.tel  895?  tons'  valued  •»  M0fcl»  dollars. 
Its  taste  is  cooling  and  disagreeable.  Spe-         Potato    (solanun  tuberosum).      Mnn- 

cific  gravity,  2.     sixteen  parts  of  water  at  kind  owe  tins  invaluable  root  to  the  con 

60°,  and  two  and  n  half  of  boiling  water,  tinent  of  South  America,  where  it  grows 

dissolve  one  of  it.     The  purest  oxygen  is  wild,  and  where  it  was  cultivated  long 

obtained  Horn  this  salt,  by  exposing  it  to  a  previous  to  its  introduction   into  Europe. 

Cue  heat,     Its  effects  upon  in&umna-  Clusins  is  the  first  European  writer  who 

substances  are  very  powerful.    Two  niciitlom  it, .about  the  year  1588, and  from 

grains,  nibbed  into  a  powder  in  a  mortar,  this  period  it  spread  into  the  different  parts 

and  mingled  with  one  gram  of  sulphur,  of-tbe  eastern  continent  with  greater  or 

give  a  loud  dMsnation  when  struck  upon  less  rapidity.      The  potato  has  been  cul- 
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tinted  in  Suahia  and  Alsace  only  since  the  whole   together,   and   forming  it  in 

1790,  and  did  not  reach  Switzerland  till  moulds.     Alcohol  is  very  extensively  dis- 

1730.     Almost  every  where  its  introduc-  tilled    from    them   in   Europe.       Starch 

ton   met  with    great    opposition.      The  may  be  made   by  the  simple  process  of 

French,  especially,  were  excessively  pre-  scraping  them  in  water,  and  well  washing 

judiced  on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  not  (ill  the  pulp,  when  the  starch  ecttlce  to  the 

a  tune  of  scarcity,  during  the  revolution,  bottom  in  a  heavy  and  dense  sediment 

had  fastened  it  upon  mem,  that  its  culture  This  starch  is  not  only  used  for  the  same 

became  general.     Now,  however,  it  ia  al-  purpose*  aa  that  prepared  from  wheat,  but 

most   universally    cultivated    within  the  also  aa  e  size,  which  doee  not  putrefy,  like 

tropics,  end  to  latitude  64°  north,  in  Swe-  that  produced  from  animal  substances,  and 

den ;  and  it  seems  to  be  adapted  to  all  ex-  baa  no  disagreeable  smell.     Yeast  mar 

poaurea,  and  atmoat  every  soil.    The  po-  also  be  prepared  from  the  potato,  and 

tato  haa  added  millions  to  the  population  even  the  seed-vessels  may  be  employed  as 

of  Europe,   and  has  there  rendered  un-  a  pickle ;  and,  when  properly   prepared, 

known  those  famines  which  formerly  were  are  said  to  be  superior  to  the  cucumber. 

so   frequent    and    so    distressing.     The  PoTMum,  Gregory  Alexandrowitsch, 

roots  axe  large  tubercles,  rounded  or  ob-  prince,  and    Russian   field-marshal,  was 


long,  almoat  always  white  internally,  hut  born  in  1796,  al  Smolensk,  of  a  family  of 

(Uttering,  in  different  varieties,  in  the  color  Polish  extraction.     Of  all  the  favorites  of 

of  the  twin,  which  is  of  various  mixtures,  the  empress  Catharine  II,  Potemkin  waa 

of  brown,  purple,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  for  thirty-two  yean  the  only  one  who  gain- 

The  stems  are  angular,  herbaceous,  and  ed  the  complete  control  of  public  affairs. 

from  one  and  a  naif  to.  two  feet  high.  According  to  the  description  which  Dohtn 

71m  leaves  are  pinnate,  composed  of  five  gives  of  him,  in  his  memoirs,  he  waa  only 

or  seven   lanceolate   oval  leaflets,  having  a  bold  and  artful  courtier,  without  solid 

leaser  ones  between  them.     The  flowers  political  knowledge.    Bis  rapid  success, 

are  pretty  large,  numerous,  and  disposed  bis  great  influence,  the  power  which'  he 

in  corymbs  upon  long  peduncles,  which  exercised  over  the  empress,  and  even  his 

ore  inserted  opposite  to  the  superior  leaves ;  Oriental  and  affected  manner  of  life,  have 

their  color   m  violet,  bluish,  reddish,  or  frequently  caused  him  to  be  viewed  as  an 

whitish.    The  fruit  is  of  moderate  size,  extraordinary  man,  whose    faults  were 

and  reddish-brown  when  ripe.     The  po-  merely  the  results  of  bis  great  qualities. 

~~~>  succeeds  best  in  a  light  sandy  loam,  His  rudeness  and  caprice  nave  been  corr- 
-Son  ofver""  "  '    '     ■* 


is  by  cutting  the  roots  in  pieces,  reserving  for  greatness.  Potemkin  was  without  mor- 
one  eye,  or  bud,  to  each  piece,  and  cover-  al  worth;  nay,  more — he  was  a  very  ordi- 
ing  these  with  earth.  It  is  a  much  more  nary  man,  who,  favored  by  extraordinary 
certain  crop  than  any  other,  having  little  circumstances,  became  engaged  in  impor- 
ts fear  from  storms,  or  hail,  or  even  from  tant  relations.  After  the  early  death  of 
long  droughts,  or  continued  rains.  It  is,  his  father,  he  entered  tbe  military  service, 
besides,  planted  the  latest  of  all,  andgath-  and,  two  years  later  (1762),  became  an 
ered  in  when  all  others  have  been  disposed  ensign  in  the  horse-guards.  As  Catha 
of  The  varieties  of  the  potato  are  very  rine  was  riding  through  the  ranks  in  uni- 
numerous,  differing  in  the  tune  of  ripening,  form,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
in  their  form,  size,  color,  and  quality ;  and,  troops  to  favor  her  advancement  to  the 
in  general,  every  district  haa  its  peculiar  throne,  Potemkin  perceived  that  she  had 
or  favorite  ones ;  and  their  names  are  no  tassel  on  her  sword.  He  immediately 
quite  arbitrary,  or  local  Some  degene-  untied  trie  own,  and  presented  it  to  the 
rate,  and  others  improve,  by  removal  to  empress.  His  form  and  bis  attention 
another  district.  New  ones  are  readily  made  an  impression  upon  her.  He  soon 
procured  by  sowing  the  seeds,  which,  confirmed  himself  in  her  favor,  after  ha 
with  care,  will  produce  tubers  the  third  was  admitted  to  her  society.  Hesuppbnt- 
yenr,  and  a  full  crop  the  fourth.  In  addi-  ed  his  rivals,  especially  tbe  brothers  Or- 
rion  to  the  usual  culinary  uses  of  potatoes,  loff,  and,  in  1776,  was  the  declared  favo- 
bread  may  be  made  by  mixing  with  them  rite.  Tbe  hatred  of  his  rivals  waa  in- 
a  nearly  equal  portion  of  wheat  flour ;  and  creased  by  his  arrogance,  and  in  a  duel 
abo  a  kind  of  cheese,  by  reducing  them  with  Alexia  Orloff,  be  lost  an  eye.  This 
m  the  consistence  of  paste,  adding  an  circumstance  made  him  more  dear  to  tbe 
1  quantity  of  curd,  and,  with  a*fktle  empress,  and  as  he  retired  occasionally, 
and  some  other  ingredients,  mixing  from  prudence,   he    escaped    becoming 
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tiresome.  .  Catharine  appointed  him  min-  dcr  to  convince  her  that  the  numbers  of 
.later  of  war.  Ha  succeeded  in  pcrsuiid-  the  army  were  complete.  The  Prussian 
ing  the  empress  that  lie  was  iudispensa-  ambassador,  count  Giirz,  says  of  him, 
hie  for  her  security.  She  was  sensible  "  He  is  o  man  who  lias  genius  and  talents, 
that  she  was  hated  by  many  powerful  men  ;  but  his  character  does  not  attract  love  or 
she  also  fearod  her  son,  to  whom  she  had  esteem,™  Potemkin,  however,  directed 
engaged  to  transfer  the  throne  on  bis  tkis  attention  to  some  useful  objects.  He 
majority,  and  regarded  Potemkin  as  a  proposed  to  the  empiess  to  take  posees- 
danng,  resolute  man,  ci.pable  of  putting  siou  uf  the  Crimea,  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
down  opposillon.  She  comuiiited  to  dation  of  tlie  city  of  Clierson,  on  the 
him,  therefore,  unlimited  power,  before  Dnieper,  about  seven  leagues  from  Ocaa- 
v.'iiich  she  herself,  at  last,  trembled,  kow,  in  1778.  He  introduced  fruit-trees 
Nevertheless,  he  maintained,  froin  1770  into  Taurida.  Petersburg  is  also  indebt- 
until  his  death,  a  space  of  sixteen  years,  ed  to  him  for  a  manufactory  of  glass  and 
a  boundless  sway  over  the  empress,  in  looking-glasses,  which  equals,  in  the  size 
sjiite  of  his  enemies.  From  1779  till  his  and  beauty  of  its  productions,  those  of 
death,  he  exercised  almost  the  whole  di-  Venice  and  Paris.  Potemkin  paid  par- 
rcctiou  of  foreign  affairs,  which  he  con-  ticulur  attention  to  the  arts,  was  passion- 
ducted  in  a  daring  and  reckless  spirit,  ately  fond  of  music,  and  bad  eighty  inu- 
lle  caused  a  proposal  to  be  made  to  aicians  in  his  train.  In  1776,  be  was 
Frederic  II,  in  17(W, through  count  Gorz,  mode  a  prince  of  tit  German  empire. 
ft  division  of  what  remained  of  Afterwards  he  wished  to  become  duke 


Poland.     "The  first  division,"  he  said,    ofCourland.     In   1767,   Catharine   save 
"was  only  child's  play;  bad  the  whole    biro  the  name    of  the  Taarian  (Taw- 
n  divided  at  that  time,  the  cry  wuuld    ritacbeakoi).      The   riband   of  the  order 


o  louder."  When  die  king  of  St.  George,  which  could  be  bestowed 
rejected  this  proposal  on  grounds  of  only  on  aoommander-in-chief  aftera  vie- 
right,  prince  Potemkin  was  so  astonished  tory,  was  wonting  to  complete  his  hon- 
that,  after  a  third  perusal  of  the  answer,  »rs.  r  Hence,  in  1787,  be  enticed  the 
he  returned  it  to  the  minister  with  the  Porte  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  (so 
words,  "I  should  never  have  imagined  called)  Greek  system,  and  the  expulsion 
that  king  Frederic  was  capable  of  roman-  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  was  his  fit- 
tic  notions."  In  1783,  when  the  Tartars  Torite  plan,  the  execution  of  which  seein- 
of  the  Crimes  refused  to  acknowledge  ed  to  him  at  hand  after  Catharine's  above- 
the  authority  of  the  empress,  the  gene-  mentioned  journey  to  Taurida,  and  her 
rals  hod  orders  to  cut  down  the  refracto-  connexion  with  Joseph  II.  In  case  of 
ry.  One  general  refused  to  comply,  say-  its  success  he  expected  to  hold  Moldavia 
ing  that  he  was  no  executioner;  but  Paul  and  Walachia,  as  on  independent  prin- 
Ponmkin,  a  relation  of  the  prince,  exe-  ci polity,  under  die  protection  of  Russia, 
cuted  the  commission,  and  caused  30,000  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Po- 
rn en,  women,  and  children,  to  be  seized  temkin  was  placed,  with  unlimited  power, 
and    put    to    death.      While    governor-  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  150,000  men, 

Sneral   of   Taurida,    Potemkin   treated  and  distinguished  generals  served  under 

s  Tartars  with    the  greatest  cruelty,  him.    The  war  was  carried  on  with  fury 


and    thus    depopulated    the    province,    on  the  plains  of  Oczakow,  Cuban  and 
He  was  jealous  of  all  which  interfered    Little  Tnruiry.    Hunger 
with    his   vanity  "or    ambition.      Every    increased  the  universal  dii 


man  distinguished  by  merit,  birth  or  theless,  Potemkin  undertook  the  siege  of 
riches,  was  treated  with  indignity.  The  Oczakow,  which  lasted  from  July  to  the 
representatives  of  foreign  powers  were  17th  of  December,  1768.  Potemkin,  at 
treated  as  bis  subjects.  His  arrogance  last,  ventured  a  decu.'ire  blow,  in  order 
towards  the  empress  was  such  that  he  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  raise 
was  even  said  jo  bave  struck  her.  Cer  the  siege.  In  the  night  of  December 
tain  it  is,  that  he  often  opposed  her  wishes,  17th,  he  took  the  works  by  storm,  though 
and  purposely  acted  contrary  to  them,  they  had  received  hardly  any  injury,  but 
On  the  other  hand,  he  deluded  her  by  a  small  breach.  The  attempt,  however, 
the  boldest  flattery,  accommodated  to  her  would  have  failed  but  for  die  blowing  up 
character,  as,  for  example,  in  1787,  on  of  a  powder  magazine.  The  slaughter 
her  journey  to  Taurida.  (Sec  Catharine  was  -terrible ;  the  city  was  plundered  for 
If.)  Another  time,  he  reviewed,  before  throe  days;  more  than  30,000  men  per- 
the  empress,  the  same  regiments  on  dif-  ished  on  both  sides;  but  Potemkin  re- 
ferent days,  in  different  uniforms,  in  or-  ceived  the  great  riband  of  St.  George,  a 
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present  of  100,000  roubles,  the   title  of  knowledge  of  tbe   droit   ceufunn'er,    we> 

hetinaa    of  the   Cossacks,  and  a  baton  have  a  proof  in  his  Mrvductiim  a  la  Cait-  ' 

set  with    diamonds  and  encircled   with  fume    iPOrUans,    and    the    commentary 

branches  of  laurel     When  he  returned  which  accompanies  it.    His  different  trea- 

to  Petersburg,  in   March,  179],  the  em-  uses  on  various  points  of  legal  science  an 

press  caused  splendid  festivals  to  be  pre-  in  the  highest  esteem.     Tbe  first,  which 

pared  in   honor  of  him,   gave  biin  tbe  is  a  son  of  foundation  for  the  others,  is 

Taurian  palace  end  a  dress  set  with  din-  his   TVaitt  da  Obligation*,  which,  as  is 

raonds.      Tbe  author  of  the  war,  how-  also   the  case  with   the  rest,  displays  a 

ever,  was  seized  .Tiih  the  sickness  which  methodical  mind,  and  is  distinguished  for 

raged  in  the  camp.     Without  regarding  clearness,  profundity  and  precision,  and 

the  advice  of  the  most  celebrated  bhysi-  for  its  high  tone  of  morality,  which  was . 

dans  of  Petersburg,  who  attended  him,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  his 

he    continued    his    excesses.       As    the  life.     Pothier  was  appointed  professor  of 

air  of  Jassv  was  prejudicial  to  him,  he  French  Inw  at  the  university  of  Orleans, 

set  out  for  Nicolajeff;  but,  on  the  second  mid  appropriated  the  salary  attached  to 

day  of  his  journey,  he  became  so  unwell  his  office  for  premiums  to  his  mist  in- 

that  be  descended  from  the  carriage  and  dustriouB  pupils.     All  his  works,  except 

expired  in  the  arms  of  his  niece,  the  tbe  Pandects,  are  contained  in  the  udhioa 

oountess  Branicka,  under  a  tree,  on  tbe  of  Siffrein  (Paris  1821 — 23,    17  vols- 

16th  of  October,   1791.     His  body  was  8vo.). 

carried  to  Cherson,  where  tbe  empress        Putocki;    the    name   of   an    ancient 

appropriated  100,000  roubles  for  tbe  erec-  Polish  family,  of  which  we  shall  here 

tion  of  a  monument  to  him,  which  was  mention  several  of  the  most  distir  guish- 

never  completed.     Afterwards,  the   em-  ed  members. — 1.  Count  Paul  wot   an  il- 

peror   Paul    caused  tbe    corpse  of   his  lustrious  statesman   and   scholar  of  tbe 

mother's  favorite  to  be  taken  from  its  cof-  seventeenth  century,  whose  works  wera 

fin,  and  thrown  into  the  ditch  of  the  for-  published  by  Zaluski,  with  die  additi 


3  be  found.     Satiated  even  to  JlnVumy,  grandson  of  tbe  precedin 

disgust  with  sensual  pleasure,  Potemkin  ambassador  of  Augustus   II   to   Russia, 

denied    himself   nothing,    and    satisfied  and,  ki  tbe  reign  of  Augustus  III,  mar- 

every  passing  whim  by  a  prodigal  waste  ehal  of  tbe  nobility.  His  masterly  speeches) 

of  tbe  money  of  tbe  state,  and  a  wanton  are,   in   port,    given    in    Daneykowicz's 

sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  others.     Though  Suada  Poiona. — 3.  Count  Sianitlmti  Fe- 

the  empress  denied  him  nothing,  and  the  lix,  the  commander  of  the  Polish  artillery, 

sums  of  money  which  she  expended  on  acted    en    important   part   in   tbe  trou- 

him  exceeded  oil  belief,  still  he  was  mean  Mee  of  1788.    He  adhered  pertinaciously 

enough  to    appropriate  to  himself  tbe  to  the  old  constitution  of  the  republic, 

money  intrusted  to  him   for  other  pur-  and   exerted    bis  influence    against  tbe 

poses,  and  even  to  forge  orders  on  the  constitution  of  Hay  3,  1791.    (See  Po- 

treasury,  in  the  name  of  tbe  empress,  in  land.)    Potocki  so  for  forgot  bis  duty  to 

order  to  obtain  for  himself  the  money  his  country  oa  to  form  connexions'  with 

which  wse  necessary  for  supp!)  ug  the  Russia,  and,  in  May,  1792,  joined   with 

wants  of  the  state.     Potemkiu  also  suffer-  Rzewuski  and  Braoicki  in  tbe  declara- 

ed  himself  to  be  purchased  by  foreign  tion  at  Targowicz  against  tbe  consritu- 

powers.    While  possessed  of  incredible  tion.    He  then  united  himself  with  tbe 

wealth,  and  throwing  away  die   largest  Russian  army,  and  was  one  of  the  leaden 

sums  at  tbe  gaming  table,  or  in  the  grnti-  of  the  diet  of  Grodno,   which  abolished, 

ficarion  of  his  wbiins,  he  did  not  pay  the  the  constitution  and   subscribed  the  act 

bills  of  those  who  furnished  his  ordinary  for  the  partition  of  the  country.      (See 

supplies.      Those  tradesmen  considered  Ponialmesla.)     He  was  thought  to  aspire 

themselves  ruined  who  received  orders  to  the  crown,  and  received  several  im- 

to  furnish  goods  to  Potemkin.  portent  appointments  from  Catharine  II. 

Potsjiib,  Robert  Joseph,  a  celebrated  When  the  Cracow  confederation,  under 

French  jurist,     born   1699,     died   1772.  Kosciusko,  Kolontay,  Ignatius  Potocki, 

His  digest  of  tbe  maxims  and  principles  4lc,  bad  occasioned  the  expulsion  of  the 

of  tbe  Roman  law,  contained  in  Justin-  Russians  from  Warsaw  and  Wilna,  he 

inn's  pandects,  under  the  title  of  Pandtctn  fled  to  Russia,  and  was  condemned  by 

Justiniantit  in   novum  OriUntm   lUgetlt,  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  republic  as  a 
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....                          ids  him  com-  and  of  a  Po 

mauder*ui-chief.    He  died  in  1808.— 4.  mean's  work  on  an. 

Count  Ignatiui,   his  cousin,  bom   1751,  Potomac  ;  a  river  which  r 

grand  marshal  of  Lithuania,  united  with  Alleghany  mountains,  and  forme,  through 


Malachowaki,  Kolontay  and  other  petti-  its  whole  course,  the  boundary  ho- 
ots in  support  of  the  constitution  of  May  tween  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  pause* 
3,  1791.     He  also  procured  the  declara-     by  Shepherdstown,  Georgetown,  Wash- 


i  of  the  king  in  favor  of  it,  and,  in  ington  city,  Alexandria,  and  other  places, 
1793,  went  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  and  flows  into  Chesapeake  bay,  between 
inducing  the  Prussian  court  to  protect  point  Lookout  and  Smith's  point.  It  is 
the  Poles  from  Russia.  When  the  Rus-  seven  and  a  half  miles  wide  at  its  mouth, 
sian  troops  took  ■  possession  of  the  coun-  and  one  and  a  quarter  at  Alexandria,  390 
try,  Potocki  fled  to  Dsssden,  and  waa  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  termination 
deprived  of  his  estates.  In  1794,  he  re-  of  the  tide  wnter  is  above  300  miles  from 
turned  to  Warsaw,  to  engage  in  the  at-  the  sea,  and  the  river  ia  navigable  for  the 
tempt  of  Kosciusko,  was  appointed  gene-  largest  ships  through  nearly  that  distance. 
nil,  and  member  of  the  supreme  national  Its  junction  with  the  Shenandoah,  at 
council.  After  the  capture  of  Warsaw,  Harper's  ferry,  is  regarded  as  a  great  cu- 
be remained  In  the  city,  trusting  to  the  riosity.  (See  Harper*  Fei-rg.)  The  river 
capitulation  concluded  with  Su  wan-off,  is  seven  fathoms  deep  at  its  mouth,  fiw 
but  he  waa  arrested  in  December,  and  at  St.  George's  island,  three  at  Swan's 
confined  as  a  state  prisoner  in  Russia,  point,  and  thence  to  Alexandria.  Above 
until  he  was  released  by  Paul,  in  1796.  Washington  city,  there  are  many  ob- 
"     '"""  '                           ' "         ■'■«•■  — |  to  the  navigation. 

;  a  city  of  Bolivia  (q.  v.),  in  the 
tion  of  slavery,  and  to  promote  the  prog-  province  of  the  same  name;  lot.  19°  34' 
rasa  of  education  among  the  people.  lie  3.;  Ion.  67°  2*  W.  It  waa  founded  in 
died  in  1809. — 5.  Count  Stanislaus  JTosf-  1547 ;  the  royal  mint  was  established  in 
ka,  his  brother,  was  always  faithful  to  the  1563,  and  the  population  increased  so 
cause  of  bis  unfortunate  country.  Ho  rapidly  that  in  1611  it  amounted  to 
distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  in-  160,000,  but  in  1828  bad  sunk  to 
formation  and  his  eloquence,  in  the  vari-  11,300,  The  mountain  of  Potoat  is 
ous  diets  which  were  held  between  1788  16J250  feet  high  ;  and  the  city  stands  on 
and  1793.  In  the  latter  year,  he  became  a  plain  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
general  of  artillery.  When  the  king  ac-  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular;  the 
ceded  to  the  confederation  of  Tsrgo-  houses  are  built  of  stone  or  bnck,  of  only 
wicz,  and  by  that  false  step  consummat-  one  story,  with  balconies  of  wood,  but 
ed  the  ruin «  of  Poland,  count  Potocki  without  chimneys.  The  city  contains 
retired  into  Austria ;  but  he  was  arrested  three  monasteries,  five  convents,  an  bos- 
there,  and  imprisoned  in  a  fortress.  On  pita),  a  college,  nineteen  parish  churches, 
being  restored,  to  liberty,  there  being  no  and  a  mint.  The  mines  were  discovered 
hope  of  breaking  the  chains  of  his  country,  by  Diego  Hualco,  an  Indian  peasant,  when 
men,  be  retired- to  bis  estate,  and  devoted  pursuing  wild  goats.  Arriving  at  a  steep 
himself  to  the  sciences  and  arts.  When,  place,  he  laid  hold  of  a  small  shrub  to  pre- 
however,  the  French  penetrated,  in  1807,  vent  himself  from  falling;  but  the  shrub, 
into  Poland,  be  rallied  around  him  the  being  unable  to  support  his  weight,  was 
friendaofindependence;and,onthegrand-  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  disclosed  to  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw  being  established,  he  hunter  a  rich  mass  of  silver,  lumps  of 
was  chosen  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  which  adhered  to  the  earth  that  came 
to  Napoleon.  While  the  grand-duchy  ewey  with  the  plant  Not  long  afterwards 
existed,  he  held  various  high  offices,  the  discovery  wss  made  known,  and  the 
When  Napoleon  meditated  the  restore-  mine  waa  opened  in  ,1545.  Prom  the 
tion  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  time  of  the  first  discovery  to  1803,  these 
Potocki'a  talent  and  influence  were  mines  supplied  1,095,500,000  piastres,  or 
called  into  action  by  him ;  and  the  abbe  £237,358,334  sterling,  which  paid  the 
de  Pradt  pays  to  the  count  a  warm  tribute  royal  dubes ;  and  this  only  includes  sil- 
of  praise  on  this  occasion.  In  1815,  ver.  If  the  gold  and  smuggled  metals 
count  Potocki  was  appointed  minister  for  were  included,  the  amount  would  be 
ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruc-  much  greater.  According  to  the  official 
tion,  and  was  afterwards  chosen  president  statement,  the  amount  coined  from  1790 
of  die  senate.  He  died  iu  1833.  He  to  1794,  inclusive,  was  $27,967,566,  i.  c. 
waa  the  author  of  a  work  on  eloquence,  on  an  average,  f  5,59&y>13  yearly-  ■  The 
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present  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  nil-  being  then  reghts  professor  of  divinity,  be 
ver  from  what  it  vras  formerly,  is  etated  was  rained  to  the  see  of  Oxford;  sad,  io 
by  Pazoe  as  four  to  one;  by  Humboldt  the  1737,  was  af>poii)ted  archbishop  of  Can- 
diminution  is  stated  to  be  greater ;  but  they  terbury.  rfe  died  in  1747.  His  works, 
are  still  the  richest  niiuea  in  South  Arner-  besides  those  enumerated;  are,  a  Discourse 
ica.  The  number  of  mines  worked  was  6a  Church  Government  (1707);  an  edition 
formerly  300  j  in  1803,  only  97.  Accord-  of  Clemens  Alexandria  us  (1714); iand  the- 
iug  to  Helms,  nothing  can  equal  tbe  ig-  ological  works,  printed  together,  in  3  vols, 
Dorancewith  which  the  mining  operations  8vo.  (Oxford,  If  53). 
are  conducted ;  if  judiciously  menaced,  Potter,  Robert,  bom  in  1731,  gradu- 
the  quantity  of  silver  might  be  doubled.  ated  at  Cambridge,  1741,  died  in  1804,  was 

Pot-fodrai  (French)  signifies  '.he  same  an  admirable  classical  scholar,  distinguish- 
es olia  podrida.  (q.  v.)  It  also  signifies  ed  byhisexcettentinmslationsoftheworks 
a  veesel  containing  flowers  or  plants,  and  of  jGacfaylun  (1777),  Euripides, Sophocles 
more  generally  any  sort  of  medley.  (See  (1788),  equally  remarkable  for  the  spirit 
Quw&iei.)  and  fidelity  with  which  they  ore  rendered. 

Potsdam;  a  residence  of  the  king  of  Potter,  Paul;  a  painter  of  animals, 

Prussia,  seventeen  miles  west  from  Berlin,  bom  at  Eukbuisen,  in  1825.  was  the  son 

on  the  river  Havel,  with  25,000  inhabit-  of  Peter  Potter,  a  painter,  from  whom  he 

ants,  of  whom  5700  are  soldiers.     Several  received  his  first  instruction,  but  to  whom 

troops  of  the  guards  are  always  stationed  lie  himself  was  greatly  superior.    As  early 

here.    It  has  five  churches,  one  synagogue,  us   bis  fifteenth  year  be  hod  executed  a 

and  1600  houses.     It  contains  palaces  and  work  which  was  universally  admired;  and, 

gardens,  chiefly  built  and  laid  out  by  Fred-  after  he   settled  at  the   Hague,  he  was 

eric  the  Great  (whose  ftvoiite  residence  unable  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  bis  works, 

was  Potsdam),  at  an  immense  expense,  a  His  department  was  the  painting  of  uni-    , 

military  orphan  house  for  600  children,  in  mals  and  landscapes,  but  he   was  more 

exemplary  order  (besides  2000  other  chil-  particularly  successful  in  the  former ;  the 

dren  of  military  persons  who  are  provided  latter  were  designed  merely  to  afford  an 

for  by  this  establishment),   with   various  opportunity  for  exhibiting  animals  in  dif- 

otber  public  buildings;  but  the  general  ap-  fercnt  attitudes  and  circumstances.     His 

pearance  of  tbe  place  ia  cheerless,  because  coloring  is  uncommonly  brilliant,  and  the 

it  has   no   manufacturing   industry,   nor  separate  parts  are  most  delicately   exe- 

commerce.    A  very  fine  road  leads  from  cuted,  yet   without  any  uppearance  of 

Berlin  to  Potsdam,  through  a  most  unin-  stiffness  or  mannerism.    His  pieces  were 

tercsting  plain,    Potsdam  itself,  however,  generally  of  a  small  size  ;  hut  there  is  one 

is  rather  pleasantly  situated ;  Ion.  E.  13°  intheLouvre,  which  originally  belonged  to 

S ;  Int.  N.  52°  24'  19".  the  prince  of  Orange,  representing  a  man 

Potteb,  vs.    (See  .YetherUaidt,  in  the  and  caulo  as  large  as  life.     Hiswalkswere 

Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  work.l  always  occupied  in  study;  whatever  struck 

Potteb,  John,  primate  of  all  England,  his  fancy,  he  immediately  sketched.  He 
bom  in  1674,  was  the  son  of  a  linen  dra-  died  in  1654,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine 
per  of  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  years,  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  had  been 
grammar  school  of  which  town  be  re-  rending  two  years.  His  engravings  are  not 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  edu-  less  esteemed  than  bis  paintings.  His  cab- 
cation.  He  then  became  a  member  of  inet  pieces  command  a  very  high  price. 
University  college,  Oxford,  where,  in  his  His  celebrated  Cow,  which  wastaken  from 
twentieth  year,  he  published  Variants  the  Cassel  gallery  to  Paris,  was  bought  by 
Lediona  tt  Xotit  ad  Pluiarchi  Librum  Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  for  about 
dt  aiidiendu  Poetis ;  tt  ad  BatHH  magm  4000  dollars. 
Oraiionem  ad  Juvtnes  quomodo  cum  {Yudu  Potter's  Cur,  (Sec  Cloy.) 
kgert  ptunnt  Gracorum  Libroi.  The  Potteit.  The  art  of  forming  vessels 
next  year  he  became  fellow  of  Lincoln  or  utensils  of  any  sort  of  clay,  kneaded 
college,  and,  in  1697,  printed  an  edition  with  water,  and  hardened  in  thefire,isof 
of  Lvcophron.  Soon  after  appeared  high  antiquity ;  and  we  find  mention  of 
his  drckaelogia  Grace,  or  the  Antiqui-  earthen  ware  in  the  Mosaic  writings, 
bee  of  Greece,  in  3  vols,  Bvo.,  which  The  Greeks,  at  an  early  period,  had  pot- 
has  gone  through  mauy  editions,  and  is  teries  at  Samoa,  Athene,  and  Corinth, 
almost  indispensable  to  the  classical  «u-  Demuratus,  father  of  TarquiniuB  Priscus, 
dent  In  1706,  he  became  chaplain  to  is  said  to  have  instructed  the  Etruscans 
queen  Anne,  on  which  occasion  be  grad-  and  Romans  in  this  art,  of  which  the 
tutted  as  doctor  in  divinity.     In  1715,  Etruscan  vases  show  tbe  great  perfection. 
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kinds  of  earthen   ware,  hands ;  the  rotary  motion  gives  it  ■  eircu- 

the  different  degrees  of  beauty  and  costli-  lar  form,  and  it  ia  gradually  wrought  up 

n   '  '    '     '     «,  a  tool  bring  occa- 
t  the  finisl.ng.     The 

skill   expended   in  the  operation.      (See  vessels  are  now  set  aside  to  dry,  after 

Ciay.)    The  cheapest  products  of 'the  art  which  the;  are  baked  in  the  oven  or  kilu. 

lire  those  made  of  common  clay,  similar  to  Stone  turn  may  he  formed  of  the  clays 

(hatof  which  bricks  are  formed,  and  which,  which  am  used  for  other  vessels,  by  ap- 

fnim  the  iron  it  contains,  usually  turns  red  plying  to  them  a  greater  degree  of  heat, 

in  burning.    (See  Brick*.)    Next  to  (his  which  increases  their  strength  and  solid 

is  tlie  common  crockery  ware,  formed  of  ity.     These  vessels  afford  the  material  of 

the  purer  and  whiter  clays,  in  which  iron  their  own  glazing  by  the  vitrification  of 

exists  only  in  minute  quantities.    Porce-  their  surface.    When  the  furnace  in  which 

tain,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  and  ex-  they  are  burnt   has  arrived  at  its  greatest 

1  tensive  of  all,  is  formed  only  from  argil-  heat,  a  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda,  or 
aceotis  minerals  of  extreme  delicacy,  common  salt,  is  thrown  into  the  body  of 
united  with  siliceous  earths,  capable  of  the  kiln.  The  salt  rises  in  vapor  and  en- 
communicating  to  them  a  semi- trans  pa-  velopes  the  hot  ware,  and  by  the  combi- 
reney,  by  means  of  its  vitrification.  (See  nation  of  its  alkali  with  the  siliceous  par- 
Fnymcc,  and  Porcelain.)  Though  the  va-  tides  on  the  surface  of  the  ware,  a  perfect 
rious  kinds  of  pottery  and  porcelain  differ  vitrification  is  produced.  This  glazing, 
from  each  other  in  the  details  of  their  consisting  of  on  earthy  glass,  is  insoluble 
manufacture,  yet  there  are  certain  general  in  most  chemical  agents,  and  is  free  from 
principles  and  processes,  which  arc  com-  the  objections  to  which  vessels  glazed 
toon  to  them  all.  The  first  belongs  to  the  with  lead  are  liable — that  of  eommuni- 
preparauon  of  the  clay,  and  consists  in  eating  an  unwholesome  quality  to  liquids 
dividing  and  washing  it,  till  it  acquires  contained  in  them,  by  the  solution  of  the 
the  requisite  fineness.  The  quality  of  lead  in  common  acids  which  they  fre- 
the  clay  requires  the  intermixture  of  a.  quently  contain.  While  ware  is  made  of 
certain  proportion  of  siliceous  earth,  the  white  clay,  or  of  clay  continuing  so  little 
effect  of  which  is  to  increase  its  firmness,  oxide  of  iron  that  it  does  not  turn  red  in 
and  render  it  less  liable  to  shrink  and  burning,  but  improves  its  whiteness  in  the 
crack,  on  exnnsure  to  heat.  In  common  furnace.  (See  Wtdgtaood.)  The  mnnu- 
clay,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  exists  in  facture  of  pipes  is  also  a  branch  of  pot- 
n  state  of  natural  mixture,  to  answer  this  tery.  Pano,  a  Spanish  monk,  first  intro- 
purpose.  But  in  the  finer  kinds,  an  artifi-  duced  earthen  pipes  from  St  Domingo 
ciat  admixtureof  ailicais  necessary.     The  into  Spain.    A  manufactory  was  estab- 

Kste  which  is  thus  formed  is  thoroughly  liahed  in  England  by  James  I,  in   1621, 

nteo  and  kneaded  to  render  it  ductile,  and  not  long  after,  a  similar  one  was  set 

and  to  drive  out  the  air.     It  is  then  ready  up  at  Torgow  by  the  Dutch.    The  clay 

to  receive  its  form.    The  form  of  the  ves-  used  for  pipes  must  burn  white,  be  care- 

sel  intended  to  be  made  is  given  to  the  fully  cleansed,  and  kneaded  up  to  a  teua- 

clay_  either  by  turning  it  on  a  wheel,  or  by  cious  paste.    Small  fumps  of  trie  paste,  of 

casting  it  in  a  mould.     When  dry,  it  is  a  suitable  size,  are  then  formed  on  the 

transferred  to  the  oven  or  furnace,  and  wheel  into  cylinders,  bored  by  the  laborer 

there  burnt  till   it  acquires  a  sufficient  with  a  wire,  and  shaped  in  brass  moulds, 

degree  of  hardness  for  use.    Since,  how-  The  head  is  then  hollowed  by  a  stopper 

ever,  the  clay  is  still  porous,  and  of  course  pressed  into  it,  and  the  whole   is  again 

penetrable  to  water,  it  is  necessary  to  smoothed  and  polished,  and  the  fines  ore 

glaze  it    This  is  done  by  covering  the  then  baked.    After  baking,  they  are  again 

surface  with  some  vitrifiable  substance,  polished  with  wax,  gum   tragacanth,  or 

and  exposing  it  a  second  time  to  heat,  un-  grease.    (For  enameled  ware,  see  Brum- 

til  this  substance  is  converted  iuto  a  coat-  eling.)     See  the  History  of  the  Hanufac- 

ing  of  glass.    (See  Glazing.)    Inthecoarse  ture  of  Porcelain  and  Gloss,  No.  36  of 

earthen  ware,  which  is  made  of  common  Lardner's  Cyrtopitdia  (London,  1633). 

clay,   the  clay,    after  being   mixed  and  Pot wallo reus.    (See  Preston.) 

kneaded,  until  it  has  acquired  the  proper  Pogbjie  de  Succession  (French,  nic- 

duciilky, is  transferred  to  a  revolving  table,  cession  powder)  ;  poisonous  powder,  once 

called  the  wheel.     A  piece  of  clay  being  prepared  in  Italy  and  France  to  a  great 

placed  in  the  centre  of  this  table,  a  rotary  extent,  to  kill  people  slowly.     The  horrid 

motion  is  communicated  to  it  by  the  feet ;  art  of  poisoning  never  excited  more  nrten- 

the  potter  then  begins  to  shape  it  with  his  tion  in  France  than  about  the  year  1670, 
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when  the  extent  of  the  crimes  of  tho  mar-  Philotopkie  et  it.  Morale  ;  Ettai  rur  let 

cbjonees  of  Brinvilliers  became  known.  AntiquUitdu ■rVereL&&j  ArtMolcgit  Ftok- 

A  numerous  society  of  young  women,  un-  poise,  ou    VocaJndaire   it    Matt    ancient 

der  we  direction  ofan  old  woman,  of  die  Tombit  en  Dttwtudc  (3  vols,  1823) ;   Let 

name  of  Hieronyma  Span,  waa  discover-  Qvairt  Are*,  a  poem ;  Abel,  mi  let  IVtrit 

ed  in  Rome,  in  1659,  who  had  adminia-  Freret ;  Jocko,  tur  FhuUnd  dee  Anunaux 

Irani  poisou  to  many  people  among  the  (1824) ;  La  Ecligieutt  de  JVtme*  ;  Ltttret 

highest  classes,  to  rid  wives  of  their  hue-  tur  divert  Smelt  de  Morale  (1834).      La 

bands,  and  husbands  of  their  wives,  chil-  1819,  he  published  a  tpeeimen  of  his  Tri- 

dreu  of  their  parents,  &c     The  history  tor,  and  waa  soon  after  received  into  sov- 

of  this  foul  blot  in  the  records  of  mankind  era!  foreign  academies.     Pougena  wwa,  in 


may  be  found,  with  many  particulars  of  a  1806,  appointed  by  the  empress 
painful  interest,  in  Beckmaim's  History  of  of  Russia  her  literary  corresponds: 
Inventions,   &c,   translated  by  Johnston    he  afterwards  held  the 


painful  interest,  in  Beckmaim's  History  of 

Inventions,   &c,   translated  by  Johnston       . 

(vol  i,  di vision  Secret  Poiton).     Though  from  the  late  prince  C  __ 

the  times  when  poisoning  was  habitually  Pochbreepsii:,  in  New  York,  is  ai 

practised  have  peat,  yet,  in  soma  cases,  it  ed  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson,  ser- 

naa,  even  in  our  times,  been  carried  to  an  enty-five  miles  south  of  Albany,  and  sev- 

inconceivnble  extent.     In  1831,  a  woman  enfy-four  north  of  New  York.     There  are 

of  the  name  of  Gottfried  was  executed  in  five  landings,  with  convenient  storehouses, 

Bremen,  Germany,  for  having  successive-  wharves,  &c,  and  the  trada  is  extensive, 

ly    poisoned    more    than  thirty   persons  On  the  south  line  of  die  township  is  tho 

Sinning  whom  were  her  parents,  children,  small  post  village  called  Aew  Hamburgh. 

usbnuds,  friends,  servants),  by  means  of  Btrnegat  is  the  name  of  a  place  on  the 

butter  mixed  with  arsenic,  used  to  poison  shore  of  the  river,  where  great  quantities 

mice.  of  lime  are  rnanirfaetured.    The  trade  at 

Podsbhs,  Marie  Charles  Joseph  da,  a  the  landings  employs  many  packets.   The 

French  poet,  born  at  Paris,  in  1755,  was  village  of  Poughkeepeie  is  s' 

the  son  of  a  great  person  at  court,  and,  '  '                       ■.-.-. 
while  yet  a  youth,  attempted  an  imitation 

of  Gessner's  Idyls,  in  a  poem  which  he  • 

called  i*  Jiitrort*     Being  ■designed  for  a  kug-iiuuncB,  a  wje,  an  waucuiji  oh  bc 

diplomatic  career,   he  was  sent  to  Italy,  eral  factories.     Many  of  the  buildings  ai 

with  the  consent  of  the  long,  and  with  of  stone,  but  the  new  ones  are  of  wood  or 

letters  of  recommendation  from  a  prince  brick.     Population  in  1820,  5796 ;  in  1830, 

of  the  blood  to  cardinal  Bemis.     Here,  in  7223. 

1777,  he  projected  his  great  work  Tritor  Poultjcis.     (See  CtdapUumt.)    Hus- 

de  la  Lmgue  Frangaat,  on  the  plan  of  tard  poultices  are  called  tmapittnt.  (q.  v,\ 

Johnson's  dictionary.     An  attack  of  the  Pounce  ;  gum  sandarach,  pounded  and 

small  pox,  in  his  twenty -fourthy ear, depriv-  sifted  very  fine,  to  rub  on  paper,  in  order 

ed  him  forever  of  bis  sight;  yel  he  eondm-  to  preserve  it  from  sinking,  and  to'  make 

ed  his  researches,  and  was  sent  to  England  it  more  fit  to  write  upon.    Pounce  is  also 

as  a  public  agent.   The  revolution  depriv-  charcoal  dust,  enclosed  in  apieco  of  m 

ed  him  of  bis  pension  of  10,000  Kvres,  lin,  or  some  other  open  stuff,  to  be  pea 


by  translations,  he  entered  the  book  trade,  mark  the  lines  or  designs  on  paper,  silk, 

without  capital  or  experience.     His  perse-'  &.c,  placed  underneath,  which  are  to  be 

vering  industry,  however,  anon  pieced  him  afterwards  finished  with  a  pen  and  ink,  a 

at  the  head  of  a  huge  establishment ;  but  needle,  or  the  like. 

several  bankruptcies  nearly  involved  him  Podud  ;  an  English  weight,  of  different 

in  complete  rum,  from  which  be  wassav-  denominations,  as  awtrthnnis,  (rev,  ajieth- 

ed  by  a  loan  of  12,000  francs  from  a  dis-  teariet',  &c.     The  pound  avoirdupois  is 

tinguished  benefactress,  and  a  further  loan  sixteen  ounces  of  the  same  weight,  but  the 

of  40,000  franca  from  Bonaparte,  then  other  pounds  are  each  equal  to  twelve 

first-consul,  who  afterwards,  on  his  repay-  ounces.     The  pound  avoirdupois  is  to  the 

ment  of  half  of  that  sum,   granted   him  pound  troy  as  5760  to  69991,  or  nearly  an 

the  remainder  outright.    In  1808,  he  re-  576  to  700.    (Bee  Meanmt.)— Pound  is 

tired  from  business,   and  has  since  lived,  also  the  highest  denomination  used  bythe 

devoted  to  study  and  his  friends,  at  the  English  Vi  their  money  accounts,  being 

estate  of  a  benefactress  in  the  valley  of  equal  to  twenty  shillings. 

Vauxbuin,  near  Botssone.    Of  his  mime-  Penan  wart,  or  PvnicrvAirr,  in  her- 

rous  works  we  may  mention  Mcriatian  de  aldry;the  lowest  order  of  officers  at  arms. 
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aitiM  who  loved  quiet,  and  had  been  all 
il  public  liia  life  devoted  to  his  ait,  could  DM  be 
contented  in  such  a  situation,  and  he  soon 
Poustiif,  Nicholas,  historical  and  land-  determined  to  leave  Paris.  In  September, 
scape  painter,  bom  at  Andelys,  in  Nor-  1049,  while  employed  on  cartoons  of  the 
mandy,  in  1994,  was  descended  from  a  labors  of  Hercules,  for  the  gallery  of  the 
noble  but  poor  family.  He  first  studied  Louvre,  he  returned  to  Rome,  which  he 
in  his  native  place,  and  then  at  Paris,  tin-  never  again  quitted.  He  died  there,  in 
der  raastenj  of  little  merit ;  but  he  made  1665.  Although  Louis  XIV  allowed  him 
astonishing  progress  He  bad  already  so-  to  retain  hie  post  and  pension,  jet  he  nev- 
quired  considerable  reputation,  when,  in  er  became  rich  ;  his  disinterested  Dess 
1LB4,  he  went  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  made  him  neglect  the  opportunity  of  ao 
improving  himself  in  his  art.  At  Rome,  quiring  wealth ;  he  labored  more  tor  fame 
Marini  the  poet  became  bia  friend,  and  in-  than  for  money.  Full  of  veneration  for 
spired  him  with  a  taste  for  the  Italian  po-  the  ancients,  he  aspired  to  the  lofty  ideal 
eta,  in  which  Poussin  found  rich  materials  which  he  observed  in  them.  His  draw- 
fbr  the  subjects  of  his  paintings.  After  ing  is  remarkably  correct;  hie  composition 
the  death  of  Marini,  be  waa  left  without  judicious,  dignified,  and  noble.  His  in- 
patronage,  and  obliged  to  sell  his  produc-  vcnrion  was  rich ;  Ins  style  grand  and  he- 
tions  at  very  low  prices.  He  continued,  roic.  His  expression  approaches  that  of 
nevertheless,  indefatigable  in  the  study  of  Raphael,  and  he  has  been  called  the 
geometry,  perspective,  architecture,  anato-  Jtaphad  of  Franct.  His  merits  were  due 
my,  and  other  sciences  necessary  for. a  to  his  own  efforts.  His  only  pupil  was 
painter,  and  in  the  practice  of  his  art  His  his  brother-in-law,  Gosper  Dushet,  who 
conreraaaon,  his  walks,  his  reading,  were  became  distinguished  as  a  umdecspe- 
•ho  almost  always  connected  with  it.  In  painter.  (See  the  next  artklt.)  Pousain 
his  figures,  he  copied  antiques  ;  he  mod-  had  studied  the  works  of  Titian,  but  his 
elled  statues  and  relieft  with  great  skill ;  later  productions  are  inferior  in  coloringto 
snd  he  might  have  become  an  excellent  his  earlier,  since  he  paid  less  attention  as  be 
sculptor.  La  his  landscapes  he  followed  advanced  in  life  to  this  branch  of  the  ait, 
nature:  they  usually  repioaeut  pluins with  and  more  to  the  design.  Poussinhas  been 
magnificent  ruins.  All  his  works  show  censured  for  a  too  studied  arrangement, 
much  study  ;  nothing;  is  introduced  with-  and  a  too  great  propensity  to  episodes-,  too 
outar^ipose,ormerelyaBanefterthought.  much  uniformity  m  the  attitudes,  air  and 
He  M  length -found  liberal  patron*  in  car-  expression  of  his  figures;  an  excessive  fiil- 
dinal  Barberini  and  the  cavaliere  Cassia-  news  in  the  drapery,  snd  too  email  proper- 
no  del  Pozzo,  for  whom  he  painted  the  tinim  in  his  figures — faults  which  rosy 
celebrated  Seven  Sacraments.  These  have  been  owing  to  his  close  imitation  of 
works  likewise  gained  him  celebrity  in  the  ancients.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
France-;  snd  cardinal  Richelieu,  at  the  faults,  Poussin  may  be  compered  with  the 
suMrestion  of  Deanoyer,  invited  him  to  greatest  Italian  masters.  Among  his  most 
>  paint  the  vest  gallery  of  the  celebrated  works  are  the  Seven  Sacra- 
Lou  is  XIH  appointed  hi 


Louvre.  Louis  XIH  appointed  him  his  ments,  the  Deluge,  GermanicuB,  the  Cap- 
first  painter,  with  a  pension  of  3000  litres,  ture  of  Jerusalem,  the  Plague  of  the  Phi- 
Poussin  arrived  in  Paris  in  1640,  and  exe-  listinee,  Rebecca,  the  Adulteress,  the  Iu- 
cuted  numerous  works,  particularly  his-  fant  Hoses,  and  Moses  bringing-  Water 
torical  pieces  from  the  Old  Testament,  -from  the  Rock,  the  Worship  of  the  Gold- 
end  a  repetition  of  his  Seven  Sacraments,  en  Cnlf,  John  baptizing  in  the  Wilderness, 
but  was  much  harassed  by  his  enemies.  &c,  snd  many  fine  landscapes.  Bellori 
The  psinter  Jacques  Fouquiers  had  been  has  written  his  life,  in  Italian,  Chateau, 
employed  to  decorate  the  gallery  with  Poilly,  and  Chuid  ice  Stella,  have  engraved 
views  of  the  principal  ernes  of  France,  many  of  Ins  works, 
and  the  architect  Mencier  had  overloaded  Poussin,  Gasper,  a  very  e 


it  with  ornament.     Poussin  found  himself    acane-psmter,  was  born,  according  to  at 
under  the  necessity  of  beginning  his  un-    authors,  in  France,  in  1600,  ar  J  *~ 


dertnkuur  with  the  removal  of  their  labors,  in  Rome,  in  1613.     His  real  name  was 

He  also  had  to  contend  with  the  whole  Dughet     His  sister  was  the  wife  of  Nieb- 

school  of  Simon  Vouet,  who  was  protect-  olas  Poussin.    The  disposition  which  be 

ed  by  the  queen ;  end  his  paintings  were  early  showed  for  painting  caused  him  to 

Jess  justly  appreciated  by  the  French,  who  be  placed  under  his  brother-in-law,  whose 

leaned  to  the  brilliant  and  ihowy,  than  by  surname  he  assumed ;  and,  being  a  lover 

the  correcter  taste  of  the  Italians.    An  of  the  country  and  its  sports,  be  devoted 
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himself  to  rural  sketched,  and  became  ono  Powebs,  Great,  of  Europe  ;  a  term 

of  the  greatest  masters  of  landscape  upon  '                     "'   ' 
record.     He  practised  bis  art  with  great 

distinction  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  but  and  It 

chiefly  in  Rome,  where  he  lived  a  life  of  Powbatah  ;     a    famous     sachem,     of 

celibacy,  and  freely  expended  his  gains  in  great  authority  among  the  Indian  tribes 

hoepi table  attentions  to  his  friends.     He  in  Virginia,  at  the  period  of  its  colooiza- 

worked  with  extreme  celerity,   although  tion.      He  was    lather  of  the  celebrated 

nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  his  Pocahontas,  (a.  v.) 

scenery  and  the  precision  of  his  perspec-  Pownall,  Thomas,  born  at  Lincoln  in 
tire.  He  particularly  excelled  in  the  173%  became  secretary  to  the  commis- 
representation  of  land-storms,  in  which  sionets  for  trade  and  plantations  in  1745, 
every  tree  seems  agitated,  and  every  leaf  and  had  a  situation  in  tbe  coinmissa- 
in  motion.  In  his  figures  be  was  less  riot  of  tbe  army  in  Germany.  In  175% 
happy,  and  they  were  frequently  supplied  be  went  to  America,  and  in  1757  was  np- 
by  Nicholas.  This  skilful  artist,  whose  pointed  governor  of  Massachusetts  bnv, 
performances  are  deemed  very  valuable,  and,  subsequently,  of  South  Carolina.  He 
died,  according  to  D'Argenville,  in  1675,  remained  there  till  1761,  when,  returning 
and  to  others  in  1663;  but  the  former  date  to  England,  he  was  nominated  director- 
is  preferred.  He  engraved  eight  of  his  general  of  the  office  of  control,  with  the 
own  landscapes.  rank  of  colonel.    HediedatBatb,April25, 

Powder  or  Succession.      (See  Fou-  1805.     Governor  Pownall  waa  a  fellow  of 

drt  tU  Succtttion.)  the  society  of  antiquaries,  and  a  contrihu' 

Power,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra ;  that  tor  to  the  Archasologia.     He  was  also  the 

which  arises  by  the  successive  multiplies-  author  of  Descriptions  of  Anliqniliea  of 

tion  of  any  number  or  quantity  into  itself,  the  Provincia  Romans  of  Gaul  (1786, 4to.); 

tbe  degree  of  the  power  being  always  de-  Descriptions  of  Roman  Antiquities  dug 

nominated  by  the  number  of  equal  factors  up  at  Bath  (4to.);   Observations   on   the 

that  are  employed :  thus,  CurrentsinthoAtlanticOcean(1787,4to.); 

0  -,    1-now„nfo  Kld   Intellectual  physics  (4to.) ;   besides 
i~a Z!  Avi?"  many  political  trade,  as  the  Administre- 

1  S  I Z  o "  '  $  M  ^Wer'  "  "q'£re-  «<*>  °F»°  Colonies  (London,  4th  edition, 

2  X  *  X  *  =  21,  3d  power,  or  cube.  i^got 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  index  which  Potaii ;  a  fertile  tract  of  land,  on  tbe 

denotes  the  degree  of  any  power,  is  al-  Mosquito  shore,  near  the  bay  of  Honduras, 

ways  equal  to  the  number  of  factors  from  with  a  capital  of  the  same  name,  inhab- 

which  that  power  arises  ;  or  one  more  ited  by  a  warlike  race  of  Indiana  (the  Po- 

tbnn  the  numberof  operations.     {See  Ex-  yais),  who  have  hitherto  maintained  their 

ptment,  and  Involution.)  independence.      Sir  Gregor  Mac-Gregor, 

Power,  in  law,  is  an  authority  which  a  British  officer,  wbo  served  with  repuut- 

one  man  gives  to  another  to  act  for  him;  tion  in  Spain,  was  afterwards  (1816]  active 

and  it  is  sometimes  a  reservation  which,  a  in   the   Venezuelan   revolution,    and,    in 

person  makes  in  a  conveyance  for  himself  1817,  took  possession  of  Amelia  island, 

to  do  some  acta,  aa  to   make  leases  or  on  the  coast  of  Florida  (then  belonging  to 

the    like  ;  thus,  power  of  a&orney,  an  in-  Spain),  calling   upon   the  inhabitants  to 

strument  or  deed  whereby  a  poison   is  embrace  the  cause  of  independence.     In 

authorized     to    act    for    another,    either  1819,  he  attacked  Porto  Hello,  which  he 

generally,    or    in   d   specific    transaction.  captured, butwRSsoonafterGurprisedjiihis 

Power,  in  mechanics,  denotes  any  bed,  and  obliged  to  escape  out  of  a  win- 
force,  whether  of  a  man,  q  horse,  n  spring,  (low.  Some  years  after,  he  settled  among 
the  wind,  water,  &c,  which,  being  applied  the  Poyaia,  and  gained  their  confidence  to 
to  a  machine,  tends  to  produce  motion ;  such  a  degree  as  to  be  chosen  their  ea- 
abo,  any  of  the  six  simple  machines,  viz.  cique.  He  encouraged  commerce,  fbund- 
the  lever,  the  balance,  tbe  screw,  the  ed  schools,  &c.  In  1834,  the  cacique  of 
wheel  and  axle,  the  wedge,  and  the  pul-  Poyais  procured  a  loan  in  London,  from 
ley.     (See  Mechanic*,  UdjasfM  Peuer.)  respectable  houses.     The  chief  produc- 

Powkk  Loons  are  driven  by  water  or  tion  of  his  dominions  is  indigo ;  they  also 

steam,  and  are  now  universally  introduced  yield  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  ma- 

into  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories.  nogany   wood,  dye-stuffs,  sec. — See  tbe 

Power  op  a  Glass,  in  optics,  is,  by  Sketch,  of  the   Motquiio   Shore,   including 

some,  uaed  for  the  distance  between  the  the  Territory  qfPouait  (Edinburgh,  1894), 

convexity  and  the  solar  focus.  by  Strangeway,  aid  to  the  cacique. 
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Pnxzo  DI  Boaoo,  count,   one   of  the  and   other  buildings,  la  maritime  situa- 

ministers  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  was  lions. 

bom  in  1789,  in  the  village  of  Alula,  in         PoxsrjoLi  j   the  ancient  Puteoli.    (See 

Conies.     His  family  ig  noble,  but  poor.  .YapUt,  City  and  Etwirom  of.) 
He  embraced  tho  profession  of  the  lnw,         Prido.     (See  Madrid.) 
but  soon  engaged  inpolitka.     In  1790,  he         Puoon,  Jean  Nicolas,  a  poet,  born  at 

was  appointed  to  office  under  tbe  protec-  Rouen,  died  at  Pari*  in  1(998.     His  trage- 

tion   ot  general  Puoll,   and,  in  tlie  year  dies  were  received  on  their  first  appear' 

following,  wu  elected  deputy  to  the  na-  aoce  with  great  applause,  and  gained  him 

tional   assembly,  to  whom,  in   1793,   he  the  friendship  of  distinguiabed   persons, 

addressed  a  very  elaborate  speech,  iu  the  among   whom   were   St.   Errcinont  and 

name  of  the  diplomatic  committee,  to  tie-  Had.  de  Sevigne,     Pradon  even  ventured 

termine  them  to  declare  war  against  tbe  to  appear  as  a   rival  of  Racine,  having 

Germanic  body.     After  the   lOih  of  Au-  attempted  a  tragedy  on  the  same  subject 

n  however,  lie  was  compelled  to  with-  on  which  the  latter  had  already  written. 
'  from  Paris  by  menaces  of  denuueia-  His  Phidn  tt  Hippoh/U  was  brought  out 
lion  from  Arena,  a  fellow-deputy,  who  in  1G77,  and  for  some  time  was  actually 
had  found  his  name,  under  suspicious  cir-  preferred  to  that  of  Racine;  but  itbssbeen 
cumstances,  in  the  papers  of  Louis  XVT.  long  forgotten.  Hit  Regultts  and  Tamer- 
Having  retired  to  Comics,  he  renewed  bis  lane  are  more  known.  Boileau  made 
political  relations  with  Paoli.  He  tvaa  Pradon,  who  was,  indeed,  a  verymode- 
named  president  of  the  council  of  state,  rate  poet,  and  extremely  ignorant  and 
and  attorney-general  of  the  department,  arrogant,  the  subject  of  his  satire.  His 
Four  months  later,  a  decree  of  the  con-  dramatic  pieces  were  published  in  2  vols, 
vention  commanded  him  to  appear  at  the  1744. 

bar,  to  explain  his  conduct  and  that  of         Pbadt,   Dominique    Dufour  de,    for- 

gcneral  Paoli.    He  refused  to  obey,  and,  merly  archbishop  of  Malines,  (Mechlin,] 

in  conjunction   with   Paoli,    invited   the  bam  at  Allanches,  in  Auvergne,  in  I75'J, 

English  to  take  possession  of  the  island,  one  of  the  most  voluminous  political  wri- 

He  was  named  president  of  the  council  tent  of  the  day,  was,  before  the  revolu- 

undcr  tbe  new  government,  and  after-  lion,  grand  vi  carta  the  cardinal  archbishop 

wards  secretary  ot  state.    In  this  situation  of  Rouen.    As  a  deputy  from  the  clergy 

it  was  not  long  before  he  found  himself  of  Normandy  to  the  constituent  assembly, 

opposed  to  numerous  enemies,  and  with-  he  wns  a  more  violent  royalist  than  even 

drew  to   England.  ■  He   afterwards    at-  the  abbe  Maury.    On  the  dissolution  of 

tached  himself  to  the  service  of  the  em-  tbe  assembly,  Pradt  signed  the  protest  of 

iteror  Alexander,  and  arrived  at  the  high-  the   right  aide,  left  France,  and  went  to 

est  diplomatic  honors.     In  the  latter  cam-  Minister,   where  he  became  known    to 

psngna  be  held  the  rank  of  major-general,  prince  Gallitzin.     In  1796,  be  published, 

In  1813,  he  was  despatched  on  a  mission  anonymously,  UAutideU  iiii   Congris  de 

to  the  prince-royal  of  Sweden,  whom  be  Rattadt,    and   afterwords  La  Pnutt  tt 

Accompanied  to"  the  bottle  ofLeipeic.     He  »a  .A'adralitt,  two  pamphlets,  which  at- 

afterwarda  accompanied  the  emperor  Al-  traded    attention,   and  in    which   Pradt 

exander  in  the  campaign  in  France,  at  the  warmly  opposed  the  peace  with  repuhli- 

■  commencement  of  1814.    After  the  reato-  can   France.     After  the  18th  of  Hni- 

rnlion  of  Louis  XVIII,  he  was  appointed  maim,  he  returned  to  France.     The  first 

Russian    minister- plenipotentiary    to  the  work  which  he  published  in  that  country, 

new  French   government.      He    quitted  La  trait  Jiga  da  Coloma,  in  which  he 

Pane  at  the  commencement  of  the  revo-  advocated  their  entire  freedom,  met  with 

lutiun  of  March  20,  1815,  but  resumed  his  little  encouragement.     Nearly  destitute  of 

functions  at  the    French   court    on   the  means,  he  applied  to  his  relation,  marshal 

return   of  the  king.      In   1817,  he   was  Duroc,   by  whom   he  wss  presented   to 

made  lieutenant-general  in  the  Russian  the  emperor.    Tbe  latter  wae  eo  much 

service.  pleased  with    his  conversation,   that   ba 

PoseoLAfu,  in  natural  history,  is  a  kind  conferred  on  the  abbe  the  post  of  imperial 

of  substance   formed  of  volcanic   ashes,  almoner.     He  was  present  at  the  corona- 

When  mixed   with   a  small   portion   of  tion  and  consecration  of  the  emperor,  and 

lime,  it  quickly  hardens;  and  this  indura-  waa  named  baron  and  bishop  of  Poitiers, 

tion  takes  place  even  uuder  Water.    This  The  pope  himself  consecrated  him.     He 

singular  property  of  becoming  petrifted  accompanied  the  emperor  to  his  corona- 

uoder  water,  renders  it  peculiarly  vain-  tion  at  Milan,  and  in  1808  to  Bayonne, 

able  as  a  cement,  in  the  erection  of  moles,  where  bis  services  were  required  in  the 
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treaty  with  Eeeoiquite.  In  1809,  he  re-  bad  declared  herself  for  the  eonstitutror-s 
ceived  the  arch  bishopric  of  Malines ;  in  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  she  would 
1811,  he  was  employed  in  the  negotiations  have  had  a  population  of  fifty  millions  for 
with  the  pope  at  Savons,  and,  in  1812,  the  her  allies,  and  might  thus  hove  regained 
important  embassy  to  Warsaw  was  in-  the  influence  which  she  bad  lost  in  En- 
trusted to  him.  From  this  place  he  was  rope  by  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
driven  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  Prodi's  work  Z>«  iaGrrce  dam  tee Rapport* 
after  the  disastrous  campaign  in  Russia,  owe  FJSurope  (Paris,  1822),  which  con- 
Pradt  has  given  a  history  ofthis  embassy,  toined  much  truth,  though  little  that  was 
and  of  Napoleons  return,  in  his  Hutoirt  new,  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention.  In 
de  FJtmbaitade  dan*  It  Grand-dveki  de  this  work  be  maintained  that  a  new  Greek 
Varnovie  (1615),  which  panned  through  kingdom  would  present  an  additional 
eight  editions,  and  was  translated  into  check'  to  the  great  powers,  that  Europe 
several  languages ;  but  ha  satirical  tone  is  could  not  trust  the  delivery  of  Greece  to 
not  suitable  for  history.  He  fell  into  die-  Russia,  &c.  Boon  after  appeared  bis 
grace,  lost  his  place  as  almoner,  and  was  Examen  d*im  Plan  prttenU  aux  Cortit 
obliged  to  retire  to  bis  diocese;  but  in  pour  la  Reconnaissance  de  f Independence 
1814,  he  returned  again  to  Paris,  for  the  de  FAmerique  Etpagnole  (Paris,  1823], 
purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  restoration,  About  the  same  time  this  indefatigable 
and  the  negotiations  connected  with  it  author  wrote  the  ParalUtei  de  la  Pint 
The  provisional  government  assigned  him  eanee  Anglaiee  tt  Ruste  relativemcnt  & 
the  important  post  of  chancellor  to  the  VEvropt,  luivw  <Tun  Aperpi  eur  la  Grief 
legion  of  honor.  He  soon  after,  however,  (18331  in  which  he  advanced  the  opinion 
retired  to  bis  estate  in  Auvergne,  and  re-  that  there  were  only  two  states  (England 
mained  there  during  the  hundred  days,  and  Russia)  in  Europe  that  were  really  in 
After  the  second  restoration,  Macdouald  full  possession  of  their  independence,  and 
received  the  post  of  chancellor  to  the  in  a  condition  to  adopt  an  active  policy  in 
legion  of  honor.  From  that  time,  De  their  conduct  towards  other  states,  which 
Pradt  has  not  held  any  office.  He  gave  bad  nothing  left,  but  the  alternative  of 
up  his  claims  to  the  archbishopric  of  Ma-  joining  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
lines  for  a  pension  of  10,000  francs  from  powers,  and  that  France,  in  particular, 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  Since  1815,  must  follow  the  British  system.  In  1834, 
he  has  written  Du  Congris  de  Fienne;  De  Pradt  published  L'Europe  et  FAtrU- 
Mcit  hutorique  no-  la  Rutauration  de  la  rique  en  1823  et  1833  (3  vols.),  the  third  of 
Rtnjavli  en  France ;  Dei  Colonies  et  dt  his  works  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
la  Revolution  aetutttt  de  FAmlrique;  gives  a  historical  view  of  the  principles  of 
Leg  quatrt  Concordat/;  V  Europe  apret  government  in  the  old  and  new  worlds,  er- 
U  Congrii  d'Aix-la-Cliapdle;  Lt  Cow  roneously  considering  European  politics 
frit  de  Carlsbad  (2  vols.};  De  la  Rem-  as  composed  of  the  struggle  between  eb- 
huionde  FEtpagnett  dtttt  Siulu  (1830);  solute  and. constitutional  [Monarchy.  In 
Petit  Caticktsme  a  FUeagt  dee  franfoit  his  work  Dt  la  France,  de  FEmigration  et 
tur  let  Affirire*  de  Itvr  Pave  (1830) ;  De  de$  Colons  (Paris,  1835),  be  declares  him- 
FAjfaire  de  la  Loi  det  tltdumi  (1830).  self  against  granting  an  indemnity  to  the 
He  wds  prosecuted  ss  a  seditious  wn-  (angris,  ultliuugh  he  had  himself  been  one 
tur,  on  account  of  this  last  publication,  of  the  number.  His  later  writings  axe, 
This  trial  excited  a  great  sensation  in  JJEurope  par  Rapport  a  la  Oriee  etttla 
Paris,  both  on  account  of  the  circura-  Reformation  dt  la  Turquie  (Paris,  1820); 
stances  of  the  case,  and  of  tiin  hrilliant  clo-  and  Oarantia  a  demaitder  a  I'Eipagne 
quence  displayed  by  him,  and  his  advo*  (Paris,  1827);  in  which  he  maintains  the 
cate,  Dupin,  in  consequence  of  which  be  necessity  of  abolishing  the  monastic  or- 
was  acquitted.  See  the  Prodi  complel  ders.  Verboseness  and  repetition  are  the 
de3i.de  Pradt  pour  ton  Outrage  tur  faults  of  bis  style,  and  his  views  are  too 
FAffairt  de  la  Loi  del  tlectian*  (1830).  partial  and  shallow.  His  motto  is,  Le 
In  1831,  be  was  again  obliged  to  appear  genre  htanain  cat  en  march*,  el  Hen  ne  le 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  police  correction-  /era  ritrograder. 

nette,  at  Paris,  on  account  of  an  article  in        PutToa,  Prktoruhs.    (See  Prttar, 

the  Conttdutiimnel  of  October  14th,  rel-  Pretoria**.) 

stive  to  the  congress  at  Verona,  enti-       Praqa;  a  fortified  town  of  the  kingdom 

tied  Mo*  Congrit.     He  was  defended  by  of  Poland  (waywodeship  of  Maaowa),  on 

en  advocate,  and  was  acquitted.    This  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  opposite 

article  was  directed  against  M.  de  Bonnkl,  Warsaw,  of  which  it  may  be  considered 

and  advanced  the  opinion,  that  if  France  SB  a  suburb.     It  is  connected  with  War- 
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saw  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  contains  principal  ornaments  of  the  city.     ITiero 

3000  inhabitant!).  After  the  battle  of  Mac-  are  a  number  of  handsome  squares,  and 

ciewiee,  in  which  Kosciusko  (q.v.)was  many   elegant  public    buildings,   among 

made  prisoner  {October  10,  1794),  Suwa-  which  ore  the  town-bouse  and  tbe  fine 
roff  advanced  against  Praga,  tbe  last  b 
warit  of  Poland,  into  which  20,000  a 

bad  thrown  themselves.  Zajoncitek  re-  Nepomuk.  (q.  v.)  The  i 
reived  the  command  of  the  garrison,  ed  m  the  old  city,  is  the  oldest  in  Germa- 
30,000  strong,  which  occupied  a  fortified  ny  ;  it  was  founded,  in  1346,  by  the  em- 
camp  before  Praga.  November  4,  Suwa-  pcror  Charles  IV,  and  until  1409  was  in  a 
roff  stormed  Praga,  which  was  taken,  at-  most  flourishing  condition ;  but,  in  that 
ter  a  most  bloody  fight :  13,000  Poles  r.ov-  year,  the  interference  of  tbe  government 
ered  the  field  of  battle  ;  more  than  2000  m  religious  matters  caused  tbe  secession 
perished  in  the  Vistula,  and  14,680  were  of  several  thousand  foreigners,  and  the 
made  prisoners.  Besides  this  loss,  a  great  consequent  establishment  of  new  uuiver- 
number  of  peasants,  women,  old  men,  silica  at  Leipsic,  Ingoldstadt,  Rostock  and 
children  and  infants,  perished  in  the  cod-  Cracow.  The  number  of  professors  in 
fliet  and  during  the  pillage.  The  Russian  the  university  of  Prague  is  forty-four  ;  of 
loss  was  trifling.  Suwaroff  (q.v.)wrotelo  students,  1500;  the  library  consists  of 
the  empress  from  tbe  field  nf  battle,  "Hut-  100,000  volumes,  and  4000  manuscripts 
rah  !  Praga .'  Suwaroff;"  and  was  an-  in  the  ancient  and  in  Sclavonic  literature, 
swered  as  laconically,  "  Bravo  !  General  There  ore  several  other  literary  and  sci- 
field-uiaraliHl."  lie  entered  Warsaw  on  entific  institutions,  as  three  gymnasia,  an 
the  9th ;  and  the  last  partition  of  Poland  academy  of  science,  &c.  The  manu&c- 
(1795)  was  the  consequence  of  the  fall  of  tures  of  Prague  are  not  very  important ; 
Praga.    (See  Warsaw.)  they  are  linen,  cotton,  silk,  hats,  &c,  ;  and 

I'raumatic  Sanction.    (See  Sanction,  government  has  here  a  great  manufactory 

Pragmatic.)  of  arms,  and  tobacco  works.     It  is  the 

Prauur  (in  German,  Prog) ;  capital  of  centre  of  tbe  Bohemian  commerce,  and 

Bohemia,  on  the  Moldau ;  archiepiscopal  of  a  considerable  transit  trade.     Of  the 

see ;  lot.  50°  &  N. ;  Ion.  14"  24'  E. ;  fifty-  thirty  great  commercial  houses,  nearly 

four  leagues  north-west  of  Vienna ;  popu-  half  are  Jewish.    The  general  appearance 

lotion    (including   the    garrison,     12,354  of  the  city  is  poor ;  the  lower  classes  are 

strong)  117,059,  of  whom  7400  are  Jews,  in  a  miserable  condition.     Prague  is  the 

and  the  remainder  principally  Bohemians  birthplace  of  Jerome  (q.  v.),  the  disciple 

(see  Bahama)   and    Germans.       Prague  of  Hubs.  (q.  v.)     In  the  fifteenth  century, 

contains  forty -six  Catholic  and  two  Prot-  it  was  troubled  by  the  persecutions  of  the 

estant  churches,  eleven  male  and  four  fo-  Hussites.     In  Ki20,  the  elector  palatine, 

mole  monasteries,  nine  synagogues,  and  who  had  been  elected  king  of  Bohemia  by 

a  wall  the  nation,  was  defeated  Dy'tlie  emperor 


aii  hospitals.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  '  the  nation,  was  defeated  hy  the  emperor 

and  moot,  and  divided  by  the  Moldau  in-  iu    the   battle   on    the  White  mountain 

to  two  unequal  pans,  which  are  united  by  ( Warner  Berg),  two  miles  ftom   the  city 

a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  sixteen  arches,  (see  Bohemia);  and,  in  1757,  the  city  was 

1900  feet  in  length.     It  consists  of  four  di-  bombarded  by  Frederic  II  (tbe  Great)  of 

visions:  the  old  city,  comprising  the  Jews1  Prussia. 

quarter,  and  the  new  city,  on  the  right  Prairial.     (See  Calendar,  vol.  ii,  page 

bank  of  the   river,   and   Hradschin  and  403.) 

Little  Prague  (Kleinseite)  on  tbe  left  bank.  Prairie  (a  French  word,  signifying  a 
To  tbe  south  of  Prague  lies  Wisebehrod,  meadow) ;  used  in  the  (J.  States  to  desig- 
an  oU  citadel,  well  fortified,  and  contain-  note  the  remarkable  natural  meadows,  or 
ing  an  arsenal.  Although  Prague  is  well  plains,  which  are  found  in  the  Mississippi 
fortified,  the  works  are  too  extensive,  be-  Valley.  Flint  (Geography  of  tbe  Western 
sides  being  commanded  by  the  neighbor-  States)  classes  the  prainas  under  three 
ing  heights,  to  sustain  a  long  defence,  heads : — 1.  the  heathy,  or  buthy,  which 
The  streets  are,  in  general^traight,  regular-  have  springs,  and  are  covered  with  small 
lv  laid  out,  well  paved,  and  provided  with  shrubs,  bushes,  grape-vines,  &c,  very 
footpaths.  The  new  city  contains  the  common  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Miesou- 
handsomest  streets  ;  the  houses  are  most-  ri.  2.  The  dry,  or  rolling,  generally  dead- 
ly built  of  stone,  in  a  neat  style,  and  seve-  bite  of  water,  and  almost  all  vegetation 
ml  of  them  deserve  the  name  of  palaces,  but  grass.  These  ore  the  most  common 
Among  them  is  the  palace  of  the  famous  and  extensive  ;  foe  traveller  may  wander 
Wallenstein  (q.  v.),  which  is  one  of  the  for  days  in  these   vast  and  nearly   level 
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plains,  without  wood  or  water,  and  sec  no  which  served  a*  models  to  succeeding  art  - 

object  rising  above  the  plane  of  the  hori-  ists. 

zon.  In  this  kind  of  prairies  roam  un-  Prates,  Attitudes  oe.  The  Greeks 
mense  herds  of  bisons.  3.  The  alluxial  and  Romans,  like  all  other  heathen  cia- 
or  wet  prairies  form  the  third  and  smallest  dons,  extended  their  hands  when  preying, 
division  ;  they  are  covered  with  a  rich  since  they  prayed  to  receive.  This  an- 
vegetation,  and  have  a  black,  deep  and  cient  mode  of  preying  was  at  first  follow- 
frable  soil,  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  They  ed  by  the  Christians ;  but  they  afterwards 
are  well  adapted  for  wheat  and  maize,  in  changed  it,  extended  the  arms  in  the  form 
the  proper  climates.'  In  a  state  of  nature,  of  the  cross,  to  represent  the  crucifixion 
they  are  covered  with  tall,  rank  grass,  and,  of  the  Savior.  They  were  therefore  often 
in  the  rainy  season,  are  frequently  over-  obliged  to  have  their  arms  supported  fur 
flowed,  or  contain  numerous  pools  collect,  hours,  during  which  their  prayers  lasted, 
ed  in  small  basins,  without  outlets,  the  by  their1  servants.  They  afterwards  cross- 
waters  of  which  therefore  pass  off  solely  ed  their  arms,  and  thus  imitated  the  Ori- 
by  evaporation.  ental  expression  of  submission  and  humit- 
Pbase.  (See  Quorlx.)  ity.  It  then  became  the  practice  to  cross 
Prater  ;  the  most  famous  promenade  the  bands,  which  was  finally  changed  to 
of  Vienna.  (See  Vienna.)  the  present  custom  of  clasping  them — an 
Praxiteles;  one  of  the  greatest  sculp-  altitude,  in  ancient  times,  expressive  of 
tore  of  Greece.  (See  Sculpture.)  He  car-  the  most  profound  grief  and  submission, 
lied  the  art  to  such  perfection  that  a  Greek  Among  many  nations  (for  instance,  die 
epigram  on  his  Niobe  says,  "The  gods  modern  Greeks),  ilia  customary  to  turn, 
changed  me  to  stone,  but  Praxiteles  re-  in  prayer,  towards  the  east,  as  the  region 
stored  me  to  life."  Praxiteles  and  his  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
contemporary  Scopes  united  grandeur  Prkadahites  (from  the  Latin  pro, 
with  grace  ;  and  with  them  (about  364  B.  before);  those  men,  or  generations,  who, 
C.)  begins  the  period  of  the  beautiful  style  according  to  some,  inhabited  the  earth 
hi  statuary.  The  former  also  worked  previously  to  the  Adamitic  creation.  By 
in  bronze,  but,  according  to  Pliny,  he  was  some,  therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  Adam 
most  successful  in  marble.  Pliny  [Hut.  was  not  the  first  man ;  and  Isaac  Peyrer 
Ant,  lib.  36,  c  4,  5)  gives  a  list  of  his  (1655)  maintained  that  the  Jews  were  de- 
principal  works,  which  were  statues  of  the  Mended  from  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the 
gods.  The  finest  is  said  to  have  been  the  Gentiles  from  the  Preadamites.  The  term 
Onidian  Venus,  whom  be  was  the  first  to  preadamitie  is  also  applied  to  the  remains 
represent  naked.  According  to  tradition,  of  the  primitive  world. 
the  celebrated  courtesans  Cratina  and  Prebend;  a  yearly  stipend,  paid  from 
Phryne  (<].  v.)  served  as  models  for  it.  the  funds  ofan  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
This  Venus  is  represented  with  a  smiling  as  of  a  cathedra],  or  collegiate  church. — 
countenance,  and  in  the  attitude  of  having  Prebendary  is  this  person  who  has  apreb- 
left  the  bath,  or  risen  from  the  sea.  This  end.  A  simple  prebend  has  no  more 
statue  was  frequently  copied.  His  Coan  than  the  revenue  which  is  assigned  for  its 
Venus  was  nude  down  to  the  hips.  In  support;  but  if  the  prebend  has  a  jurisdic- 
Bottiger'B  opinion,  the  Venus  de'  Medici  tiou  annexed,  the  prebendary  is  styled  a 
resembles  the  Cnidiuii  Venus  only  in  the  dignitary.     Prebendaries,  as  such,  have 

Cition  of  the  left  hand ;  but  the  Capito-  no  cure  of  souls,  and  therefore  a  prebend 

i  Venus  is  considered  as  a  copy  of  it.  and  a  parochial  benefice  are  not  incom- 

(8ee  Venus.)    The  group  of  Niobe  now  patible  promotions. — The  prebendai   Halt 

in  existence,  which  is  also  attributed  to  is  the  seatof  theprebendary  inthechurch, 

Scopas,  seems  to  have  been  the  produc-  into  which  he  is  inducted  by  the  dean  and 

lion  of  different  times.    His  two  statues  chapter. 

of  Cupid  were  also  celebrated.     One  of         Preble,  Edward,  commodore  of  the 

them,  which  waa  placed  in  the  temple  of  American  navy,  was  born  Aug.  15,  1761, 

Cupid  at  Thespia,  and  a  statue  of  a  satyr,  in  that  part  of  Falmouth  in  Casco  bay 

which    was    called   pcriboetot   (the    for-  which  is  now  Portland,  in  Maine.     From 

famed),   were  considered  by   Praxiteles,  early  childhood,  he  discovered  a  strong 

according  to  FMisanias,  as  his  finest  works,  disposition  for  perils  and  adventures,  and 

An  excellent  copy  of  the  latter,  discover-  a  firm,  resolute  and  persevering  temper, 

ed  in  a  villa  of  the  emperor  Antoninus,  is  His  first  voyage  was  to  Europe  in  a  letter 

in  the  Muko  Pio-CUmcnUno.   Among  his  of  marque,  captain   trend.      About  the 

works  were  also  statues  of  Diana,  Ceres,  year  1779,  he  became  midshipman  in  the 

Bacchus,  &&,  in  marble,  and  in  bronze,  state  ship  Protector,  twenty-six  guns,  cap- 
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tain  John  Footer  Williams,  which,  in  her  den  to  take  charge  of  the  squadron  des- 
fint  cruise,  captured  the  Admiral  Duff,  tined  to  act  in  the  Mediterranean  as  soon 
en  English  letter  of  marque  of  thirty-six  aa  it  should  be  prepared.  In  August,  he 
aiina,  but,  in  her  second,  fell  in  with  a  set  aail,  and  reached  the  Mediterranean 
British  sloop  and  frigate,  and  was  taken,  the  ensuing  month.  In  that  Marion,  by  a 
The  principal  officers  were  carried  to  happy  union  of  prudence  and  energy,  he 
England ;  but  Preble,  by  the  interest  of  a  first  prevented  a  war  between  the  empe- 
fHend  of  bin  father,  obtained  his  release  at  ror  of  Morocco  and  the  U.  States,  and 
New  York,  and  returned  to  his  friends,  next  brought  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli  to 
He  next  entered  as  first  lieutenant  on  terms  by  a  series  of  skilful  and  daring 
board  the  sloop  of  war  Winthrop,  captain  bombardments.  Having  been  joined  by 
Little,  and,  while  in  that  capacity,  boarded  another  squadron,  under  the  command  of 
and  cut  out  an  English  armed  brig  of  mi-  commodore  Barron,  bis  senior  officer,  he 
perior  force,  lying  in  Penobscot  harbor,  obtained  leave  to  return  home.  On  his 
under  circumstances  which  gave  the  ac-  departure,  he  received  an  address  from 
tioh  great  idaL  He  remained  in  the  the  officers  who  had  served  under  him, 
Winthrop  until  the  peace  of  1763,  and,  containing  the  strongest  expressions  of 
between  that  period  and  the  commence-  attachment  and  respect.  Congress  voted 
merit  of  the  French  war,  in  1796,  occupied  the  thanks  of  the  nation  to  him,  and  an 
himself  mostly  as  ship-master  in  various  emblematical  medal,  which  were  present. 
voyages.  In  the  latter  year,  he  was  nam-  ed  by  the  president  with  emphatic  declar- 
ed one  of  the  five  lieutenants  that  were  anons  of  esteem.  After  his  return,  he 
first  appointed  by  the  government  of  the  was  much  consulted,  anil  employed  by  the 
U.  States,  when  making  preparations  to  government  in  the  management  of  the  na- 
rosist  the  insults  and  injuries  of  the  rulers  val  concerns.  In  the  utter  part  of  the 
of  France.  In  me  autumn  and  winter  of  year  1806,  the  health  of  commodore 
1796—0,  he  made  two  cruises  as  com-  Preble  began  to  decline.  He  was  attacked 
mandant  of  the  brig  Pickering.  The  next  with  the  same  complaint — u  debility  of 
year,  he  received  a  cutitain's  commission,  the  digestive  organs — under  which  he  was 
and  the  cominnnd  of  the  frigate  Essex,  of  near  sinking  a  few  years  before.  For 
thirty-six  guns.  In  January,  1800,  he  many  months,  he  struggled  with  the  dia- 
made  a  voyage  in  her  to  Batavia,  whither  order,  indulging  a  nope  of  recovery 
he  was  sent  with  captain  James  Sever,  in  till  within  ten  days  of  his  death.  Finding 
the  Congress,  to  convey  our  homeward-  that  be  received  no  relief  from  n    " 


bound  vessels  from  India  and  the,  East,  skill,  he  determined  upon  trying  the  effects 
The  day  after  leaving  port,  a  enow  storm  of  a  voyage,  and  embarked  in  a  packet, 
came  on,  and  thoy  parted  from  the  three  vos-    but  soon  returned  in  the  certitude  that  his 


sets  under  convoy  out  On  the  13tb,  in  a  end  was  near.  He  breathed  his  last 
heavy  gale,  he  lost  sight  of  the  Congress,  Aug.  25, 1807,  in  the  forty-  seventh  year 
winch  was  unfortunately  dismasted,  of  his  age.  The  appearance  of  commodore 
and  obliged  to  put  back.  The  Essex  Preble  was  commanding  i  bis  features 
pursued  the  voyage  alone,  and,  after  wait-  were  strongly  marked,  and  his  carriage 
ing  a  suitable  time  at  the  cape  of  Good  firm  and  erect  In  the  exercise  of  author- 
Hope  for  the  Congress,  proceeded  to  Bata-  ity,  he  was  peremptory  and  rigid;  but 
via.  Before  and  after  arriving  at  Batavia,  though  he  made  himself  feared,  and 
captain  Preble  made  two  cruises,  of  a  fort-  sometimes  failed  in  restraining  the  impet- 
nigfateach,intbebayofSunda.  InJune,  uoeity  of  his  temper,  he  always  retained  a 
be  took  under  convoy  borne  fourteen  sail  strong  interest  in  the  affections  of  his  offi- 
of  American  merchantmen,  valued  at  sev-  cars  and  men.  In  private  life,  he'was 
oral  rnillions  of  dollars,  and  protected  kind  and  affectionate ;  a  fond  relation  and 
them  until  they  were  out  of  danger.  Near  a  kind  neighbor.  His  public  spirit  was 
the  end  of  the  year,  be  arrived  at  New  great  He  was  patient  of  labor,  and  in 
York,  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health ;  business  was  remarkable  for  exactness  and 
and  he  continued  so  feeble  ss  to  be  pre-  despatch. 

vented  from  assuming  the  command  of  Prices  (ion  or  the  E^cihoies  is  a 

the    Adams    for    the    Mediterranean,   to  very  slow  motion  of  them,  by  which  they 

which  he  was  appointed.    In  1803,  he  was  change  their  place,  going  from  east  to 

sufficiently  recovered  to  enter  again  upon  west,  or  backward,  m  antccedentia,  aa  as- 

duty,  and,  in  May  of  that  year,  was  direct-  tronomers  call  it,  or  contrary  to  the  ordrr 

ed  to  take  command  of  the  frigate  Consti  of  the  signs.     'The  pole,  the  solstices,  the 

ttrtion,  then  lying  at  Boston,  and  get  her  equinoxes,  and  all  the  other  points  of  the 

ready  tor  sea.    In  June,  he  received  or-  ecliptic,  have  a  retrograde  motion, and  are 
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constantly  moving  from  east  to  west,  or  gnu  number  of  comparisons,  the  quantity 
Sum  Aries  towards  Pisces,  &*,  by  means  of  tbe  annual  change  has  been  fixed  at 
of  which  the  equinoctial  points  are  carried  50J",  according  to  which  rate  h  will  re- 
farther  and  farther  back  among  the  pre-  quire  25,791  yean  for  tbe  equinoxes  to 
ceding  signs  of  stars,  at  tbe  rate  of  about  make  their  revolutions  westward  quite 
504"  each  year,  which  retrograde  motion  around  the  circle,  end  return  to  the  eama 
is  call  the  jrrtcruion,  rtcttnon  or  refreeet-  point  again.  The  explanation  of  the 
nan  of  the  tqmnaxt*.  Henee,  as  tbe  stars  physical  cause  of  this  slow  change  in  the 
remain  immovable,  and  tbe  equinoxes  go  position  of  the  equinoxes,  or  the  lutereec- 
backward,  the  stara  will  seem  to  move  nons  of  the  equinoctial  with  tbe  ecliptic, 
more  and  more  eastward  with  respect  to  is  one  of  the  moat  difficult  problems  of 
them ;  for  which  reason  the  longitudes  of  physical  astronomy,  which  oven  Newton 
all  the  stars,  being  reckoned  from  the  first  attempted  in  vain  to  solve  in  a  perfectly 
point  of  Aries,  or  the  venial  equinox,  are  satisfactory  manner.  Later  mathemati- 
"  "  "*"'■  cause  cians,  however,  as  D'Alembert,  Eulei 
a  all  to  Simpson,  Laplace,  have  succeeded  in  h 
have  changed  the  places  assigned  to  them  Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  say,  in 
by  tbe  ancient  astronomers.  In  the  time  general,  that  this  phenomenon  is  owing  to 
of  Hrpparchua  and  the  oldest  astronoraefs,  the  spheroidal  figure  of  die  earth,  which 
the  equinoctial  points  were  fixed  to  the  itself  arises  from  the  earth's  rotation  on  its 
first  atari  of  Aries  and  Libre;  but  tbe  axis;  for, as  more  matter  has  thus  been 
signs  do  not  now  answer  to  the  same  accumulated  all  round  the  equatorial  parts 
points ;  and  the  stars,  which  were  then  in  than  any  where  alee  on  the  earth,  tbe  sun 
conjunction  with  tbe  sun  when  he  was  in  and  moon,  when  on  either  side  of  tbe 
tbe  equinox,  are  now  a  whole  sign,  or  30  equator,  by  attracting  this  redundant  mat- 
degrees,  to  the  eastward  of  it;  so  die  first  ter,  bring  the  equator  sooner  under  them, 
star  of  Aries  is  now  in  tbe  portion  of  the  in  every  return  towards  it,  than  if  there 
eehpac  called  Taurus ;  and  tbe  Mars  of  was  no  such  accumulation.  This  subject 
Taurus  are  now  in  Gemini,  and  those  of  is  treated  clearly  and  fully  in  tbe  93d 
Gemini  in  Cancer,  and  so  on.  Hence,  book  of  Lalande's.4strefu»ny  (3d  ecL,  Paris, 
likewise,  the  stars  which  rose  or  set  at  1703} ;  see,  also,  D'Alembcrt's  Itichercha 
any  particular  season  of  the  year  in  the  rar  la  Prittuum  dt*  £qumoxu  (Paris, 
tunes  of  Eudoxus,  Heeiod,  Virgil,  Pliny,  1749,  4to.) ;  and  Ferguson's  Attronomg 
&c,  by  no  means  answer,  at  this  time,  (Brewster's  edition,  Edinburgh,  1621). 
their  descriptions.  This  aeenmuj  change  Pbecious  Storks.  (See  Genu.) 
of  phase  in  the  stars  was  first  observed  by  PnEcmTiTtoit.  (See  Co/iaitm.) 
Hipoarcbus  of  Rhodes,  who,  138  yean  Pbjcdestuutior.  (See  Grace,  and 
B.  C,  found  that  the  longitudes  of  the  Calm.) 

•Mrs  in  his  time  wen  greater  than  they  PaxrecTURM.     Among  the  problem* 

had  been  before  observed  by  Tuuochares,  of  the  modem  policy  of  Europe,  there  is, 

and  than  they  were  in  the  sphere  of  Eu-  perhaps,  none  more  important  than  the 

donis,  who  wrote  380  years  B.  C.     Ptol-  combination  which  should  take  place  in 

emy  also  perceived  the  gradual  change  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  towns 

die  longitudes  of  the  stars;  but  he  stated  and  districts,  between  die  general  govern- 

"   '                     '    '    '  ~  snt  and  the  local   authorities.     In  the 
untries  of  Germany,  the  care  of  certain 

only  30*  per  vear.     Y-hang,  a  Chinese,  in  public  matters,  which  formerly  belonged 

tbe  year  791,  stated  the  quantity  of  this  to  the  communities  in  their  general  as- 

cbsnjre  at  1°  in  83  yean,  which  is  at  the  semblies,  under  the  superintendence  of 

»  of  43|"  per  year.    Other  more  mod-  their  bamffe,  counts  and  princes,  war  ~* 

*iia  precession  an  early  period,  transferred  to  the  sove- 

ill  differences  reign  and  to  tbe  stewards  of  the  princes; 

:  is  now  usually  and  only  here  and  there  have  any  traces 

All  these  rates  been  preserved  of  an  older  constitution, 

•re  deduced  from  "a  comparison  of  the  which  certainly  once  existed  in  all  the 

longitude  of  certain  stars,  as  observed  by  Germanic  kingdoms,  but  has  nowhere  re- 

mora  ancient  satttmomers,  with  the  later  rnoined  to  a  considerable  extent  except  in 

obaervstions  of  tbe  same  stars,  namely,  by  England.    For  all  that  relates  to  tbe  preo- 

•ubcraeunc  tbe  former  from  die  latter,  and  ervaoon  of  public  order  and  peace,  the 

dinding  tbe  remainder  by  the  number  of  care  of  roads,  and  other  public  institutions, 

years  in  the  interval  between  the  dates  of  schoofl,  poor  rates,  prisons,  ow%,  the  par- 

the  observation*  r  thus,  by  a  medium  of  a  liament  is  there  the  supreme  authority, 
37» 
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which  mutt  determine  the  general  princi-  the  trade  in  cam  from  one  province  W 
pies  on  which  they  are  conducted,  and  another, be  It  wus  often  suggested tain- 
must  authorize  the  particular  establish-  trodure,  instead  of  these  men,  invested  with 
menu  that  may  be  proposed.  In  the  such  arbitrary  powers,  a  collegia!  adrniuis- 
counties,  the  sheriff,  aa  the  king's  officer,  tration,  a  part  of  whose  members,  at  least, 
is  only  the  guardian  and  administrator  should  be  chosen  by  the  provinces  them' 
of  the  public  authority,  the  executioner  of  selves.  But  this  waa  never  done;  and 
the  royal  commands  end  judicial  sen-  thus  the  officcof  iutendants  remained  till 
tencea,  with  power  to  call  out  the  pout  the  revolution,  and  the  abuses  of  their  bji- 
eomitatui.  (q.  v.)  The  administration,  on  thoriry  contributed  not  a  little  to  produce 
the  contrary,  is  vested  chiefly  in  the  jus-  this  catastrophe.  It  was  therefore  one  of 
ticee  of  the  peace,  who  may  be  considered  the  firs  doings  of  the  national  convention 
aa  a  deputation  of  the  principal  persons  of  to  abolish  these  offices,  and,  instead  of 
each  county,  and  it  ia  controlled  by  the  them,  to  erect  in  each  department  a  gen- 
ftrand  jury,  which  assembles  at  each  era!  administration,  whose  members  were 
court  of  assizes.  (See  Assizu.)  Connect-  chosen  by  the  citizens.  A  directory  of 
ed  with  this  independence  of  the  counties  the  deportment  was  permanent:  a  coun- 
ts the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  in  cil,  on  the  other  band,  was  to  meet  every 
order  to  express  their  views,  wiahe*  and  year,  to  fix  the  expenditures  of  the  depart- 
grievances.  (See  Petition.)  This  is  ac-  ment,  to  audit  accounts,  and  to  exercise  a 
cured  and  completed  by  the  liberty  of  the  degree  of  legislative  power  over  the  afiairs 
press.  In  the  states  of  the  continent,  the  of  the  department.  A  similar  regulation 
separate  districts  have  ceased  to  govern  was  introduced  in  the  districts  and  single 
themselves,  and  have  come  under  the  towns.  But,  by  tins  organization,  the 
control  of  officers  appointed  by  the  gen-  power  of  the  government  waa  much 
oral  government;  and  in  most  of  the  Ger-  weakened,  and  the  authorities  of  the  de- 
mon countries,  colleges  of  counsellors  partineuts  often  came  for vuard  in  open  op- 
have  become  common  since  the  sixteenth  position  to  the  ministry.  It  was,  thiere- 
eentury.  In  France,  a  similar  course  of  tore,  one  of  the  first  operations  of  Napoleon, 
things  has  taken  place ;  in  some  of  the  who  cannot  be  denied  to  have  possessed 
province*,  indeed,  the  constitution  of  the  an  extraordinary  sagacity  in  all  that  per 
estates  waa  retained,  and  in  others  local  tains  to  the  mechanism  of  government,  to 
officers  [£lu»)  were  established  to  super-  restore  the  intendanta,  not,  however,  under 
intend  the  taxation ;  but  the  estates  in  the  this  odious  name,  but  under  the  appella- 
pagt  iP&uta  were  by  degrees  much  re-  tion  of  prefect*.  This  wds  accomplished  by 
stneted,  and  the  Hum  reduced  to  mere  the  law  of  Feb.  17, 1800  (38  Plu?,  year 
royal  officers.  Most  of  the  subjects  of  VIII),  by  which  there  was  established  for 
country  police  were  transferred  to  the  au-  each  department  a  prefect  (to  be  anpoint- 
perior  bailiwics,  royal  officers  and  jnrlia-  ed  and  dismissed  at  pleasure  by  the  first 
ment ;  but,  as  the  eerueil*  du  rot  were  consul),  a  council  of  the  prefecture,  con- 
more  ami  more  developed,  not  only  did  it  sisting  of  3 — 5  members,  and  a  general 
become  the  common  course  of  things  to  council  of  the  department.  The  last,  also, 
prefer  petitions  to  them,  but  maUru  da  appointed  by  the  fust  consul,  waa  to  as- 
rtquUrj  were  annually  sent  through  the  scmble  once  a  year  to  distribute  the  quota, 
provinces  to  examine  the  adtninistration  of  the  departmental  taxes  among  the  dis- 
of  them  in  all  its  branches,  including  mil-  tries (amjniiiirrHijni.orunder-prefectures), 

itary,  judiciary,  financial  and  police  afEiiis.  to  fix  the  expenses  of  the  d ' '   ~ 

Henry  II  established  them,  in  1551,  aa  decide  on  remonstrances  r 

perpetual  overseers  in  all  the  provinces,  cessive  taxation,and  to  audit  tl 

and,  under  Louis  XIII,  in  1G35,  they  re-  of  the  prefects  respecting  the  departmental 

reived   the   name  of  inUndanls.     Their  treasury.    But  it  seems  that  these  eonttUt 

official  powers  were  more  and  more  en-  giniraux  dt  dipariemad,  as  well  as  the 

larged.    They  were  bound  to   uncondi-  consdii  iTarrondiucmcnt,  were  tacitly  auf- 

tional    obedience  to    the  ministers,  and  ered  to  fall  into  disuse.      The   prefects 

could  be  recalled  st  any  time.    To  their  are  intrusted  with  the  whole  organization 

functions  belonged  the  proportional  os-  and  management  of  the  police  establish- 

seesment  of  taxes,  the  levying  of  soldiers,  ments;  but  the  punishment  of  offences 

and  their  removal,  the  procuring  of  sup-  against  the  police  regulations  belongs  to 

pbes  for  the  army  and  the  royal  magazines,  particular  courts  not  under  their  control, 

the  keeping  of  roads,  bridges  ana  public  Within  this  sphere  of  action,  the  prefects 

edifices  in  repair,  the  care  of  the  csnimon  are  unchecked;    the   sub-prefects,  who 

concerns  of  the  districts,  the  regulation  of  stand  dt  the  head  of  the  districts,  are  en- 
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Italy  subject  to  their  command* ;  and  eminent,  are  questions  respecting  which 
the  authorities  of  the  communities,  as  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  prevails, 
well  ss  the  justices  of  the  peace,  can  net  P&ESifaiicr  ;  the  state  of  a  female  who 
no  limits  to  their  activity.  The  courts  is  with  child.  .Pregnancy  begins  at  the 
have  no  cognizance  «f  any  matter  which  moment  of  conception,  und  cesses  with 
has  already  been  decided  by  an  act  of  that  of  birth.  During pregnancy,  the  vital 
prefecture  [arr/ti  of  the  prefects,  or  coun-  activity,  especially  of  the  womb,  which 
cil  of  the  prefecture),  even  though,  the  probably  receives,  a  few  days  .oiler  can- 
officers  may  have  exceeded  their  powers,  ception,  the  fecundated  vesicle,  increases, 
until  that  act  has  been  avoided  by  the  Toe  periodical  discharge  of  blood  ceases, 
competent  authorities.  By  means  of  the  hut  the  vessels  of  the  womb  become  en- 
prefects,  the  ministry  can  exert  a  great  larged,  more  charged  with  blood,  longer 
influence,  not  merely  on  public,  but  also  on  and  straighter.  Its  cellular  substance  be- 
private  affairs.  Under  Napoleon,  the  pre-  comes  softer,  and  more  spooky,  the  sides 
fects  had  to  make  reports  of  the  rich  thicker,  the  cavity  wider.  It  loses  the 
heiresses  of  their  departments,  in  order  to  pear  shape,  which  it  has  when  not  im- 
affonl  an  opportunity  to  the  favorites  of  prcgiiated,  and  becomes  more  globular, 
government  to  address  them.  Legrave-  It  sinks  during  the  two  first  months  of 
rend  (Det  Lacuna  dr.  la  Legislation  lYan-  pregnancy  lower  into  the  pelvis,  but  after- 
caue)  has  disclosed  a  number  of  abuses,  wards  rises,  and  becomes  larger,  until,  in 
.  by  which  tbe  prefects  invaded  the  private  the  eighth  month,  the  bottom  of  it  can.  be 
property  and  domestic  relations  of  the  cit-  felt  externally  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
usena,  How  the  administration  of  penal  In  the  ninth  month,  it  sinks  again  some- 
justice,  tbe  elections,  &c,  were  managed  what  In  these  changes  of  the  womb, 
by  them  according  to  thepurposes  of  the  the  embryo  (q.  v.)  dcvelopes  itself,  until  it 
ministers,  is  notorious.  .The  power  of  the  has  reached,  in  the  fortieth  week,  a  Euffi- 
prefects,  however,  ceases,  at  least  by  taw,  cient  degree  of  maturity  to  be  able  to  live 
as  soon  as  a  legal  contest  arises  respecting  separate  from  the  mother,  when  the  birth 
a  subject  of  administration ;  for  he  must  takes  place,  and  pregnancy  is  at  an  end. 
refer  such  cases  to  the  court  appointed  for  But  the  vital  activity  is  increased  in  (he 
the  purpose,  the  council  of  the  prefectures,  state  of  pregnancy  not  only  in  the  womb, 
of  which  he  is  the  president,  but  in  which  but  in  the  whole  body,  with  healthy  and 
he  has  only  a  casting  vote.  Under  the  vigorous  women.  Pregnant  women  ore 
cognizance  of  this  court  fell  all  disputes  bolder,  more  independent,  more  enter- 
respecting  the  taxation  of  particular  indi-  prising,  stronger  than  before,  and  retain 
viduals,  respecting  contracts  for  supplies,  these  qualities  when  they  are  mothers, 
engagements  with  the  state  for  building.  They  are  more  rarely  affected  by  conta- 
tbe  indemnification  of  those  who  have  hud  gious  diseases;  consumption  is  checked 
to  give  up  any  thing  to  the  public,  or  have  during  pregnancy,  but  makes  the  more 
been  injured  by  the  contractors  for  public  rapid  progress  after  its  completion.  Hys- 
buildings,  together  with  injuries  sustained  teric  women  feel  often  uncommonly  well 
in  war,  contests  respecting  any  of  the  during  this  period;  the  gouty  are  freed 
public  domains,  &c.  The  appeals  against  from  their  attasks ;  some  become  uncont- 
it»  decisions  (arrilit)  lie  to  the  council  of  monly  fat.  On  the  other  hand,  this  state 
state.  Against  tbe  decision  of  the  minis-  is,  with  many,  particularly  with  feeble, 
ten,  also,  in  contested  matters  of  nd minis-  sickly,  delicate,  too  young  or  too  old  wo- 
tration,  complaints  must  be  submitted  to  men,  often  accompanied  by  a  great  many 
the  council  of  state ;  but  in  matters  not  complaints,  which  depend  upon  the  olter- 
disputed,  memorials  alone  against  the  pre-  ed  state  of  tbe  systems  of  the  vessels  and 
fecta  can  be  laid  before  the  ministers,  and  nerves.  Tbe  stomach  particularly  often 
complaints  against  the  ministers  must  be  suffers;  hence  nausea,  vomiting,  a  morbid 
addressed  immediately  to  the  king.  The  loathing  oi;  or  craving  for,  particular 
nature  and  extent  of  the  power  of  the  dishes,  which  were  till  then  indifferent. 
prefectures,  and  tbe  destruction  of  free-  Pregnant  women  often  suffer,  also,  by 
dom  and  independence  in  the  administra-  wandering  pains,  particularly  in  die  teeth, 
tionof  the  townships,  all  parties  in  France  and  by  coughing.  Much  inclination  ex- 
agree  in  censuring.  But  bow  arbitrary  ists  in  tbe  body  to  inflammation  and  a 
Carer  and  partiality  mar  be  banished  heated  state  of  the  blood;  the  veins  of  the 
m  the  administration  of  the  prefects,  so  feet  and  the  posteriors  are  swelled.  The 
as  not  to  deprive  tbe  government  of  its  mechanical  pressure  of  the  womb,  thus 
requisite  energy,  and  in  what  way  com-  changed  in  situation  and  form,  not  unfre- 
jnunities  may  be  reinvested  with  self-gov-  quently  causes,  irregularities  in  the  dis- 
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charges  of  the  urine  and  excrements.  All  *y  eolonel  Prehn,  at  the  cape  of  Good 
these  changes  serve  assigns  of  pregnancy.  Hope,  to  whom  it  owes  its  name.  It 
Other  signs  are  the  gradual  and  regular  ■ometimes  occurs  In  oblique  rhombic 
changes  observed  at  the  opening  of  the  prisma,  its  primary  form,  but  more  gen- 
womb  by  internal  examination ;  also  the  «™'y  ln  irregular  eight-sided  tables  and 
state  of  the  breasts,  which  become  larger  )°w  six-sided  prisms.  Prehnhe,  however, 
during  pregnancy,  and  in  which  a  milky  ■»  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  botryoidal 
substance  collects,  but  particularly  the  concretions,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  larger, 
change  of  color  round  the  nipple ;  lastly,  m»<iB  «P  °f  delicate  fibres;  its  color  ia 
the  motion  of  the  child  felt  by  the  mother  •on,e  st™8  °f  yeuow  or  green ;  it  is 
in  the  second  half  of  the  period  ofpreg-  translucent,  shining,  snd  hard  enough  te- 
nancy, and  the  perception  of  different  scratch  glass  j  specific  gravity  2.8  to  3 ;  it 
parts  of  the  fetus  by  external  and  internal  me™  ™>  intumescence  into  a  pale  green 
examination.  It  is  very  important  to  de-  or  yellowriass,  and  consistsofsilexfeSJ, 
tennine  the  fact  of  pregnancy  at  an  eaxly  alurmne3ft33,!ime]8.33,oxideofiron5.66, 
stage;  but  it  is  very  difficult,  in  some  *tid  water  1.83;  it  belongs  to  trap  rocks 
cases,  particularly  in  the  first  half  of  the  and  eienite,  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
period,  because  there  ere  a  number  of  form  of  veins  and  geodes.  It  is  found  in 
diseases  of  the  abdomen  which  are  attend-  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  comes,  in 
ed  With  similar  symptoms.  Pregnancy  particular,  in  very  fine,  pieces,  from  Scot- 
jtself  is  subject  to  a  number  of  deviations  """J-  In  the  U.  States,  it  occurs  abun- 
from  the  ordinary  course.  The  rules  laid  dantly  in  several  towns  in  Connecticut, 
down  to  prevent  injury  to  the  embryo,  but  is  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  at 
sserve  the  health  of  the  mother,  Farmington. 


have  reference  principally  to  air,  nourish'  PaxtATXjinthe Roman Catbouc church, 

ment  and  exerctte ;  to  the  natural  desires  those  spiritual  officers  who  exercise  juria- 

and  preternatural  longings  (the  latter  must  diction  in  their  own  name.    These  were, 

be  gratified  with  much  caution) ;  to  the  originally,  only  the  bishops,  archbishops, 

pamons,  which  must  be  carefully  restrain-  patriarchs,  and  the  pope.     The  cardinals 

ed ;  to  the  imagination,  because  the  whole  end  legates,  abbots  and  priors,  also  ob- 

nervous  system  may  easily  become  over-  tnined  certain  privileges  of  jurisdiction  by 

excited;  to  the  proper  allowance  of  sleep,  grant  or  prescription.     In   the   German 

and  die  disposition  of  the  drew,  which  empire,  previous  to  the  secularisations  of 

must  not  press  either  the  abdomen  or  the  1803,  a  number  of  high  ecclesiastics,  who 

breast.   All  injuries  from  overexertion  or  held  immediately  of  the  emperor,  had  also 

mechanical  causes    are  to  be  carefully  a  secular  jurisdiction,  and  several  had  the 

avoided,  as  falls,  lifting,  blows,  &c,  bo-  princely  dignity,  with  a  seat  and  voice  in 

cause  they  may  easily  occasion  abortions,  the  diets.  [8oeEU<tQr,andOtniianEmpirt.) 

During  pregnancy,  care  ought  also  to  be  The  term  prelate!  is  often  used  merely  to 

taken  that  the  breasts  are  fit,  after  the  signify  the  higherdignkariiieoftlie  church. 

birth  of  the  child,  to  nourish  it    It  is  a  Pumibes.    (See  Syilagiim.) 

mistaken  idea  that  abortions  take  place  Pkbmium,    (See  Bounty.) 

much  more  frequently  among  the  higher  Peemonstiutensf.9  ;  a  reKgioue  ordei, 

classes:   the  poorer  classes  in  populouB  founded  in  the  French  bishopric  of  Laoc, 

cities  are  quite  as  liable  to  them.    In  the  by  Norbert,  a  canon  of  Xsnten  in  Cloves, 

country,  where  a  purer  air  keeps  the  body  who,  by  the  austerity  and  zeal  which  be 

altogether  in  a  more  vigorous  state,  abor-  manifested  as  archbishop  of  Magdeburg 

none  occur  leas  frequently.    The  advice  (in  1137),  acquired  the  honor  of  cmnoniza- 

of  experienced  female  friends,  during  the  tion.    In  the  forest  of  Coucy,  in  a  meadow 

whole  period  of  pregnancy,  is,  of  course,  pointed  out  to  him,  as  be  said,  by  Heaven 

of  the  greatest  value;  yet,  in  almost  all  (or«  montri,  pratum  morutrabm;   thence 

countries,  certain  prejudices  exist  respect-  the  name  of  the  order),  be  collected  his 

ing  this  important  state  in  a  female's  life,  first  disciples  (1130),  and  gave  them  the 

and  the  advice  of  a  physician  cannot  be  rule  of  St  Augustine  with  some  additional 

dispensed  with.    The  internal  examina-  rigor.     The  Premonstratensee,  therefore, 

tiona  mentioned  above  are  comparatively  consider  themselves  as  regular  canons, 

rare  in  England  and  the  U.  States;  but,  though,  by  their  constitution,  they  are 

in  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  if  not  actually  monks.    Their  order  increased 

throughout  the  European  continent,  they  rapidly  ;  several  nunneries  were  eatab- 

belong  to  the  regular  course  of  medical  hsbed  with  the  same  rigid  rules;  at  first 

attendance  in  the  state  of  pregnancy.  las  was  the  ease  with  that  of  Fontevrand) 

Pubjiti  ;  a  mineral  first  discovered  m  the  neighborhood  of  the  monasteries, 
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from  them,  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  inter-  was  burnt  down  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 

communication.    The  abbot  of  the  original  present  century,  but  its  walk  are  standing, 

monastery   Pliroontre,  new  Coucy,  was  Presburg  contains  seven  monasteries,  four- 

general,    and,    with  three  other  abbots,  teen  churches  (of  which  twelve  are  Catb- 

formed  the  greet  council  of  the  fathers  of  olic),  one  synagogue,   10*0101   hospitals, 

the  order.     The  order  was  introduced  and  some  literary  institutions,     Popula- 

into  England  in  1146,  and  its  member*  lion  33,006,  of  which  25,000  are  Catholics, 

were  there  regularly  known  oa  the  White  5000  Lutherans,  and  3000  Jews.    The 

Canons.    Before  the  reformat! on,  they  had  transit  trade  is  considerable,  and  there  are 

3000  monasteries,  among  which  were  500  some  manufactures.    Presburg  was  tbe 

nunneries,  mostly  in  Germany,  the  Neth-  capital  of  Hungary  until  Joseph  II  made 

erlands,  France,  England,  and  the  north  Buda  the  capital.     The  peace  of  Presburg 

of  Europe;   but  tbe  reformation  dimin-  (concluded  Dec.  16,  1805,  between  Fran- 

»hed  this  number,  by  more  tban  one  naif,  cis,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  Napoleon), 

in  the  sixteenth  century.    Tbe  monaa-  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  tbe 

teries  in  Spain  attempted  to  revive  their  battle  of  Austerlitz.      (See  Jkabia,  and 

discipline  in  1573,  by  uniting  in  a  strict  AuMlcriiiz.)    The  German  emperor  ceded 

observance  of  their  rules;  but  they  re-  the  part  of  the  territory  of  Venice  acquired 

mained  in  communion  with  those  of  the  by  the  pence  of  Luneville  (q.  v.)  to  the 

common  observance.     In  1630,  this  com-  kingdom   of   Italy  ;    acknowledged    the 

munion  of  all   the   monasteries,  of  both  regal  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  tbe  elec- 

kindsj  was  confirmed  by  new  statutes.    In  tors  of  Bavaria  and  Wfirtemberg,  and  the 

the  eighteenth  century,  the  order  had  no  sovereignty    of  the    elector  of   Baden  ; 

bouses  in  Italy ;  in  France,  it  bad  forty-  ceded  Tyrol,  Vorarlberg,  and  some  dia- 

two  monasteries  ;  tbe  nunneries  bad  all  tricts,  to  Bavaria ;  the  greater  part  of  the 

disappeared.    It  now  consists  of  a  few  Brisgau,  with  Constance,  to  Baden ;  and 

houses  in  Spain,  Poland  and  the  Austrian  the  towns  on  the  Danube,  and  some  other 

states,  especially  in  Bohemia,  where  it  has  portions  of  the  Suabian   posse  Brians  of 

at  Prague  one  of  its  handsomest  and  rich-  Austria,  to  Wurtemberg.     For  these  ces- 

est  monasteries.  siona,  Austria  received  some  indemnifica- 

Prefositiosj  (from  pmpotitvt,  placed  tion.      (See  Cotifcdemtvm  of  the  Rhine  ; 

before) ;  a  part  of  speech,  which  is  used  and  consult  Scholl's  ffittotrt  da  Traita 

to  show  the  relation  of  one  object  to  de  Ptax,  7th  vol.) 

another,   and   derives  its  name  from  its        Prebbtteri*h8    (from    tbe    Scripture 

being    usually    placed  before  the  word  term  rtufantti,  elder);   those   Christians 

which  ezpresHes  tbe  object  of  tbe  relation,  who  maintain  that  there  is  no  order  in  the 

In  some  languages,  tbis  relation  is  often  church  superior  to  that  of  presbyters  or 

expressed  br  changes  of  the  termination  alders,  affirming  the  term*  ■•M0*ff»M  (elder) 

(cases),  without  toe  use  of  a   prepoet-  and  in«n»t  (bishop)  to  be  of  precisely  the 

tion.  same  import.    The  Presbyterians  believe 

PataoaiTivr.  Court.    (See  Court,  di-  that  the  •authority  of  then'  ministers  to 

vision  EcdetuuUad  CourU.]  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  administer  the 

Prerogatives  or  tbe  Kims  ov  Exo-  sacraments  of  baptism   and   the   Lord's 


(See  Great  Briiain.)  supper,  is  derived  from  the  Holy  Ghost 

a  [Poianium  ;  in  Hungarian,    by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  prt*- 
1    Sclavonic,    Prttshwtk) ;    a    bytery  (assembly  of  presbyters) ;  ana  ae- 


city  or  Hungary,  capital  of  a  palatinate  of  cordingly  they  oppose  the  at 

the  same'  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Independent  or  Congregational  churches, 

Danube,  which  here  divides  into  several  with  the  same  argument  which  the  Epis- 

brancbes,  and  is  croesefl  by  a  flying  bridge;  copalians  use,  while  they  differ  from  these 

1«l48°8'N.  ;  Ion.  lT'tfE.     It  is  built  on  latter  in  not  admitting  any  inequality  of 

a  hill  overlooking  a  wide  plain ;  the  walls,  rank  among  the  ministers  of  the  church, 

which  formerly  separated  it  from  the  sub-  The  established   church  of  Scotland   is 

'  tubs,  have  been  demolished ;  tbe  streets  Presbyterian ;  this  mode  of  ecclesiastical 

are  narrow,  steep,  and  only  in  part  paved,  government  having  been  introduced  thith- 

Tbe  hnndsomest  streets  and  squares  are  er  from  Geneva,  by  John  Knox,  the  cele- 

iu  the  suburbs.     The  cathedral  dedicated  brated  Scotch  reformer.     (See  Knot,  and 

to   St  Martin  is  a  large  building  in  the  Scotland.}    The  doctrines  of  tbe  church 

Gothic  style;  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  are  Calvinistic,  the  Westminster  oonfea- 

hekmging  to  it,  the  coronation    of  the  sion  of  faith  being  the  standard  of  the 
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national  creed,  which  all  ministers  ere  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he  took  a 
required  to  subscribe.  There  are  four  decided  pan  in  favor  of  liberty,  and,  in 
ecclesiastical  judicatories,  viz.  tbe  kirk  177Q  was  appointed,  by  the  supreme  ei- 
session,  composed  of  the  minister  of  the  ecutive  council  of  Massachusetts,  briga- 
(miiiih  and  a  number  of  the  most  respect-  dier-general  of  the  militia  for  tbe  county 
able  laymen;  the  presbytery,  composed  of  Middlesex— a  post  the  duties  of  which, 
of  the  ministers  of  a  certain  district,  with  joined  to  his  care  in  aiding  lo  organize 
an  elder  from  each  parish  ;  the  synod,  tbe  town  committees  of  correspondence  in 
consisting  of  tbe  ministers  and  elders  of  a  -that  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  tired, 
certain  number  of  presbyteries;  and  the  rendered  bis  situation  one  of  great  labor, 
general  assembly,  composed  of  represen-  In  1776,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
tatives  of  the  presbyteries  {300  ministers  board  of  war.  In  1777,  he  was  elected  a 
and  156  elders),  and  of  [be  universities,  member  uf  the  supreme  executive  council 
This  is  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  of  the  state,  and  after  serving  in  that 
and  meets  once  a  year.  The  Presbyte-  capacity  for  three  years,  declined  a  re- 
rian  church  in  the  U.  States  does  not  election.  In  1778,  he  was  appointed  the 
materially  differ  from  that  of  Scotland,  third  major-general  of  the  militia  through- 
The  first  presbytery  was  organized  in  this  out  the  commonwealth.  In  1779,  he  was 
country  in  1704,  by  the  association  of  made  judge  of  probate  of  wills,  &c,  for 
several  ministers  who  had  received  Pres-  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  retained  the 
by terian  ordination  in  Europe,  and  who  office  until  his  death,  giving  universal  satis- 
agreed  to  govern  themselves  agreeably  to  faction  by  bis  urbanity  and  tbe  able  and 
the  Westminster  confession  of  faith  (see  correct  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
Creed),  form  of  government,  book  of  clis-  bis  duties.  In  1781,  he  was  named  the 
cipline,  and  directory  for  worship.    The  second  major-general  of  the  militia,  but 

Ksbyteries    subsequently    formed  have  ha  soon  tendered  his  resignation.     In  the 

a  organized  by  act  of  this  presbytery,  same  year,  be  received  a  testimonial  of 

or  some  superior  judicatory,  such  as  a  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  character 

synod  or  general  assembly.     In  the  mid-  by  the  government,  by  receiving  from  it  a 

die  of  the  last  century,  the  Presbyterian  commission  "to  cause  to  be  apprehended, 

church  was  divided,  by  a  schism,  into  the  and  committed  to  gaol,  any  person  whom 

synod  of  New  York,  or  the  New  Lights,  you  shall  deem  the  safety  of  the  common- 

and  the  synod  of  Philadelphia;  but,   in  wealth  requires  lo   be  restrained  of  his 

1758,  the  two  bodies  met,  and  reunited  personal   liberty,  or  whose  enlargement 

themselves  into   one  synod,  entitled  the  within   tbe  commonwealth  is  dangerous 

Synod  of  New  York  and   Philadelphia,  thereto."     Doctor  Prescott  also  held  sev- 

The  first  general  assembly  met  jn  1789,  era!  municipal  offices,  and  took  an  active 

.   and,    in    1831,    it    comprehended    2J53  part  in  the  public  business  of  his  town, 

churches,   1801  ministers,   183,017  com-  He  died  at  Groton,  Nov.  17,  1804,  in  the 

municants,    embracing  a  population   of  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.     Doctor 

1,800,000  souls.    The  number  of  synods,  Prescott  was  distinguished  for  activity, 

in   1830,    was  nineteen  ;    that    of   pres-  colloquial  talents,  and  politeness  of  man- 

bytcrics, .  ninety  -eight      Tbe  theological  ners.    As  much  time  as  he  could  spare 

seminaries,  under  the  care  of  the  general  from  his  public  occupations,  he  devoted 

assembly,  ore  three,  at  Princeton  (New  to  his  professional  duties,  and,  for  nearly 

Jersey),   Alleghanytowu    (Pennsylvania!  half  a  century,  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 

and   Prince   Edward  county    (Virginia),  lar  physicians  of  the  commonwealth.     He 

besides  several  nynodical  seminaries.  possessed  the  singular  faculty  of  sleeping 

Prescott,  Oliver,  was  born  It  Groton  in'  on  horseback. 

the  state  of  Massachusetts,  April  37,  1731,  Prescott,    William,    a   distinguished 

of  a  highly  respectable  English  family,  revolutionary  officer,  was  born  in  1736,  at 

He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  Goshen,  in  Massachusetts.    At  the  csp- 

1750,  and  commenced   tbe   practice   of  ture  of  Cape  Breton,  in  1758,  he  was  a 

medicine,  after  a  due  course  of  study,  lieutenant  of  the  provincial  troops,  and  at- 

The  condition  of  the  times,  however,  did  traded,  bv  his  conduct  in  that  campaign, 

not  allow   bim  to  prosecute  his  profes-  the  notice  of  the  British  general,  who  of- 

sional   duties   uninterruptedly.      He  en-  fered  him  a  commission  in  the  regular 

gaged  actively  in  public  life,  und  received  army,  which,  however,  he  declined.     In 

from  the  government  many  appointments  1774,  when  the  straggle  between  the  col- 

and  commissions.     In  the  militia  he  was  onies  and  the  mother  country  was  at  band, 

successively  made,  by  the  king,  a  major,  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  legiineot 

lieutenant-  colonel,  ana  colonel.    On  tbe  of  minute  men,  organized  by  tbe  proviu- 
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dal  congress,  and,  on  receiving  notice  of  expiration  of  three  yean,  and  »  possession 
[be  intended  operations  of  general  Gage  during  ten  years,  if  the  parties  are  present 
against  Concord,  marched  with  it  to  Lex-  (that  is,  in  the  province),  and  twenty  years 
ington.  Before  he  arrived,  however,  the  if  they  are  absent,  will  also  found  a  pre- 
Briush  had  retreated,  and  he  then  pro-  amotion  10  things  immovable,  if  the  pos- 
ceeded  to  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  session  was  honestly  obtained  at  first, 
the  army  that  was  ordered  to  be  raised,  {Jvst.  but.  lib.  ii,  tit.  6).  Where  Iheposees- 
the  greater  part  of  his  officers  and  men  gion  was  maid  fide,  a  prescription  of  thirty 
volunteering  to  serve  with  him  for  the  yenre  is  necessary  to  confer  a  tillo.  In  the 
first  campaign.  On  the  16th  of  June,  codeof  Napoleon,  the  provisions  in  regard 
1775,  he  was  ordered  to  Cbarlestown  with  to  prescription  to  things  immovable  are 
three  regiments,  end  directed  to  throw  up  similar.  In  some  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
works  on  Bunker  hill.  On  reaching  the  tries,  prescription  does  not  avail  against 
ground,  it  was  perceived  that  the  neigh-  the  church,  if  short  of  a  hundred  veers. 
boring  elevation,  called  Brad's  hill,  was  a  In  the  English  law,  the  term  preecriptitm 
more  suitable  station  ;  and  on  it  the  de-  is  applied  only  to  incorporeal  lierediia- 
fencea  were  erected.  The  next  day,  as  is  ments.  as  a  right  of  way,  a  common,  &r. 
well  known,  general  Howe,  with  a  force  A.  prescription  is  distinguished  from  a 
more  than  quadruple  that  under  the  orders  custom  by  this,  that  custom  is  properly  a 
of  colonel  Prescott,  attempted  to  dislodge  local  usage,  and  not  annexed  to  a  person  ; 
him,  and,  oiler  a  contest  among  the  most  such  as  a  custom  in  a  manor,  that  land 
memorable  in  the  American  annals,  sue-  shall  descend  to  the  youngest  son  ;  but 
ceeded  in  effecting  that  object  with  im-  prescription  is  merely  a  personal  usage; 
ntense  loss.  Colonel  Prescott  was  one  of  as  that  Semproniue  and  his  ancestors,  or 
the  last  to  leave  the  intrench  men ib  when  those  whose  estate  he  bath,  have  used, 
lie  found  it  necessary  to  order  a  retreat,  time  out  of  mind,  to  have  common  of 
and  be  offered  to  the  commander-in-chief  posture  in  such  n  close  ;  for  this  is  a  usage 
to  retake  the  position  the  same  night,  if  he  annexed  to  the  person  of  the  owner  of 
would  give  him  two  regiments.  In  1777,  this  estate.  By  the  law  of  England,  a 
be  resigned  his  command,  and  returned  prescription  must  have  existed  from  time 
home  ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  whereof  the  memory  of  man  is  not  to 
year,  he  went  as  a  volunteer  to  the  north-  the  contrary,  which  is  to  be  understood, 
ern  army  under  general  Gates,  end  was  not  merely  of  living  memory,  but  of  mem- 
present  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  This  ory  by  means  of  records  or  other  written 
was  his  last  military  service.  He  eubee-  memorials;  and,  therefore,  where  there  is 
quently  sat  in  the  legislature  of  his  native  any  proof  of  the  original  or  commence- 
state  for  several  years.  He  died  in  1795,  ment  of  any  thing,  it  cannot  be  claimed  by 
in  his  seventieth  year,  highly  esteemed  prescription  iiinleeH^ndeed^hecommence- 
as  an  energetic,  brave,  ana  patriotic  cit-  ment  were  before  the  reign  of  Richard 
izen.  I,  for  then  it  is  considered  to  hare  existed 
PnBSCBiPTtoit  is  a  right  or  title  ocquir-  immemorially,  on  an  equitable  construc- 
ed  by  use  and  time,  as  when  a  man  can  tion  of  the  statute  of  Westminster,  1, 
show  no  other  title  to  what  he  claims,  which  limited  that  time  for  a  writ  of  right. 
than  that  he,  and  those  under  whom  he  (Sturhie  on  Evid.,  1204.)  In  the  U.  Stales, 
claims,  have  immemorially  used  to  enjoy  it  has  been  mode  a  question,  whether  there 
it.  The  object  of  prescription  is  to  se-  can  be  a  prescription,  as  the  settlement  of 
cure  the  due  to  property  to  bira  who  has  the  countrywoswithin  thetimeof memory,  ' 
had  the  possession  of  it  for  the  term  fixed  by  the  English  law ;  and  it  bos  been 
try  the  law,  and  to  prevent  any  oue  from  held  that  there  could  be  no  prescription  in 
disturbing  bis  possession  after  such  term  this  country,  in  some  of  the  states.  In 
bos  expired.  The  law  of  prescription  is  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  held,  thai  the 
not  intended  to  punish  the  indolence  of  time  of  prescription  does  not  extend  fur- 
proprietors  ;  it  only  interprets  their  silence  ther  back  than  sixty  years,  and  that  it  is 
ea  consent,  presuming  that  a  man  who  questionable  whether  it  extended  back 
neglects  to  assert  his  right  for  a  long  se-  further  than  forty  years.  (8  Pick-  504.) 
ties  of  years,  gives  it  up.  Many  celebrat-  President;  the  supreme  executive  of- 
ed  authors,  as  Grotius,  Puffendorff  and  fleer  of  the  U.  States.  The  qualifications, 
Wolfius,  have  maintained  that  the  law  of  powers,  and  mode  of  election,  of  this  o'fK- 
prescription  is  derived  from  the  law  of  cer  are  settled  by  article  II  of  the  Consti- 
nature.    It  forms  a  pan  of  the  law  of  na-  tution,  the   first  section  of  which  was 
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■bo  ankle  Qnutitviioiu.)  By  section  and  consuls,  judge*  oftbe  supreme  court, 
1st  of  that  article,  it  is  provided,  "that  in  and  all  other  office™  oftheU.States,whose 
case  oftbe  removal  of  the  president  from  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise 
office,  orof  his  death,  resignation  or  dies-  provided  Sot,  and  which  shall  be  ustab- 
bility  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  lished  by  law;  but  the  congress  may  by 
of  his  office,  tho  mine  shall  devolve  oh  taw  Test  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
i  the  vice- president ;  and  the  congress  may  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  preai- 
by  law  provide  for  the  case  or  removal,  dent  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  is  the 
death,  resignation  or  inability  both  of  the  heads  of  departments.  The  president 
president  and  vice-president,  by  declaring  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies 
what  officer  shall  then  act  as  president,  thst  may  happen  during  the  recess  oftbe 
and  such  officer  shall  am,  until  the  dim-  senate,  by  granting  communions,  which 
bility  be  removed  or  a  president  be  elect-  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  nest  Bas- 
ed." In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  the  mod."  Section  7  of  Article  1  requires 
act  of  congress  of  March  1,  1792,  sec  9,  that  "  every  bill,  which  ehall  have  passed 
declares,  that  in  such  cose  of  vacancy,  the  the  house  of  representatives  and  tho  sen- 
preaideni  of  the  senate  era  (rat,  and  if  ate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  pre- 
there  be  none,  the  speaker  of  the  house  sented  to  the  president  of  the  U.  States; 
of  representatives,  shall  act  until  the  va-  if  he  approve,  lie  ahall  sign  it;  but  if  not, 
caney  ii  supplied.  Tho  president  holds  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to 
his  office  for  four  years,  and  it  is  provided  that  bouse  in  which  it  shall  have  originat- 
by  law  (act  of  congress,  March  1,  1793),  ed,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large 
that  the  term  for  which  the  president  on  the  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider 
and  vice-president  shall  be  elected,  shall  it.  If,  after  such  reconsideration,  two 
begin  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  tbe 
succeeding  the  day  of  election.  The  Gist  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  tbe  ob- 
section  of  Article  II  of  the  constitution  jections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it 
also  provides,  that  "the  president  shall,  at  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and,  if  ap- 
ststed  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  proved  by  two  thirds  of  that  house,  it 
compensation  which  shall  neither  be  in-  shall  become  a  law.  If  any  bill  ahall  not 
creased  nor  diminished  during  the  period  be  returned  by  tho  president  within  ten 
for  which  be  shall  have  been  elected,  and  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  k  ahall 
be  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  have  been  presented  to  him,  tbe  same 
other  Emolument  from  the  U.  Slates,  or  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  be  bad 
any  of  them."  Before  entering  on  the  signed  it,  unless  the  congress  by  their  ad- 
eieculion  of  his  office,  he  is  required  to  jourument  prevent  its  return,  in  which 
take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation:  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law."  The  same  pro- 
"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  vision  is  extended  to  every  order,  resolu- 
will  faithfully  execute  the  office  ofpresi-  nan  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of 
dent  of  the  U.  Slates,  and  will,  to  tbe  best  tbe  senate  and  bouse  of  representatives 
ofmy  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  may  he  necessary  (except  on  question  of'ad- 
the  constitution  of  the  U.  States,"  Tbe  joummenlj.  ThedurJesofthepresiileiititre 
powers  of  the  president  are  fixed  by  sec-  determined  by  Article  II,  section  3.  "He 
tion  2  of  Article  III,  in  the  following  shall,  from  lime  to  time,  give  to  the  congress 
terms:  "  The  president  shall  be  com-  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
mander-in-chief  of  the  array  and  navy  of  recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
the  U.  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  tbe  measifree  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
several  states  when  called  into  tbe  actual  expedient;  he  may,  on  extraordinary 
service  of  the  D.  States ;  he  may  require  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either 
the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  he- 
officer  in  each  of  the  executive  depart-  tween  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  ad- 
incuts,  upon  an;  subject  relating  to  the  joumment,  be  may  adjourn  tbem  to  such 
duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  lime  as  be  shall  think  proper;  he  ahall  re- 
shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  ceive  ambassadors  and  other  public  min- 
pardon*  for  offences  against  the  V.  States,  istcrs;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment.  He  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commision 
shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  consent  all  the  officers  of  the  U.  States."  An.  II, 
ofihesenate,tomake  treaties, provided  two  section  4,.  provides  that  "the  president, 
thirds  oftbe  senators  present  concur;  and  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  tbe 
he  shall  nominate, and, by  and  with  thead-  V.  Slates,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on 
vice  and  consent  oftbe  senate,  shall  an-  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  tree- 
point  amhaaaadors,  other  public  ministers  tan,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
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nutttemeanora."  The  senate  has  tbe  sole  censorship  (q.  v.\  as  it  is  in  most  state*, 
power  to  try  impeachments ;  but  it  is  re-  any  more  than  speaking,  and  that  the  lib- 
quired  by  section  3  of  Article  I,  tbat  erry  of  the  press  should  be  expressly  pro  ■ 
when  the  president  of  the  U.  Stales  is  vided  for  in  the  constitutions  of  most  tree 
tried,  the  chief  justice  shall  preside.  (See  states.  But  when  we  look  to  history,  we 
U-niitd  States,  and  Congress  of  the  United  find  the  origin  of  this,  as  of  many  other 
Staiti.)  By  the  apportionment  of  repre-  legislative  anomalies,  in  periods  when 
seutntives  under  the  census  of  1820,  the  politics,  religion  anil  individual  rights 
number  of  presidential  electors  wasStil  in  were  confusedly  intermingled.  It  is  only 
24  electoral  colleges.  mace  men's  views  of  the  just  limits  of 
Press,  Correction  op  TBE.  (See  government  liave  become  clearer,  that  the 
Corrtttien  of  the  Prttt.)  liberty  of  the  press  has  been  recognised  tis 
Press,  Laws  or.  (See  next  article.)  a  right ;  and  to  England  We  are  particu- 
Pkess,  Liberty  or  the  ;  the  liberty  larly  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  this 
of  every  citizen  to  print  whatever  he  principle,  as  of  so  many  other  bulwarks 
eliooses,  which  at  the  same  time  does  not  of  freedom,  though  the  Netherlands  pre- 
prevent  his  being  amenable  to  justice  for  ceded  her  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the 
the  abuse  of  tins  liberty.  To  make  the  liberty  of  the  press.  When  we  consider 
liberty  of  the  press  real,  two  things  are  the  practical  effect  of  the  censorship,  it  is 
essential ;  1.  tbat  the  laws  against  its  licen-  no  more  defensible  on  that  ground  than  on 
tiousness  should  be  precise  and  clear  ;  2,  the  ground  of  abstract  right.  In  what 
tbat  they  should  only  punish  what  is  really  .  times  and  countries  have  morals  and  reli- 
injurious  to  the  public  welfare.  The  giou,  and  the  reputation  of  individuals, 
laws  against  treason  under  Tiberius,  been  more  outrageously  attacked  through 
against  heresy  under  tbe  inquisition,  the  press,  than  in  those  in  which  the  ctn- 
ogainst  irreverence  under  Catharine  II,  sorship  was  established?  We  are  for 
against  conspiracy  under  the  convention,  from  considering  the  liberty  of  the  press 
sgainst  infringements  of  the  royal  dignity,  as  without  evil  consequences ;  hut  tbe  ceit- 
and  contempt  of  government,  in  various  sorship  does  not  prevent  thee 
states,  ore  very  indefinite,  and  allow  the  quences,  while  it  destroys  the  m 
greatest  tyranny.  The  laws  for  punish-  benefits  of  an  unshackled  press.  But  the 
ing  abuses  of  the  press  are  generally  di-  liberty  of  the  press,  properly  considered, 
reeled  against  attacks  upon  the  govern-  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  question  of 
ment  or  its  onlcets,  upon  the  reputation  political  expediency.  Liberty  of  con- 
of  individuals,  and  upon  good  morals  and  science  and  liberty  of  though)  are  rights 
religion.  The  latitude  allowed  to  the  .  superior  in  importance  to  any  objects 
press  of  course  will  vary  with  circum-  which  fall  under  the  bead  of  expediency, 
stances.  A  discussion  will  be  permitted  Representative  governments  ore  empty 
in  Prussia  which  would  be  punished  in  forms  without  the -liberty  of  the  press. 
Austria.  Discussions  of  certain  religious  The  free  discussion  of.  all  political  mcas- 
topics  are  considered  in  one  age  blssphe-  urea,  and  of  the  character  of  public  offi- 
mous,  while  another  age  esteems,  them  in-  cers,  is  of  much  more  consequence  than 
nocent  As  to  charges  affecting  the  char-  the  freedom  of  debate  iu  legislative  aesem- 
acter  of  governments  and  individuals,  we  blies.  A  parliament  would  be  a  compar- 
may  observe  that  the  freer  a  government  stively  small  check  upon  a  government, 
is,  tbe  less  sensitive  it  is,  and  the  less  were  it  not  for  the  liberty  of  the  press." 
sensitive  are  the  people  who  live  under  it.  In  fact,  it  might  easily  be  made  an  instru- 
No  people  are  so  indifferent  Co  being  pub-  ment  for  enforcing  oppressive  measures ; 
licly  spoken  of  as  the  Americans  and  since  a  government  would  find  Utile  dim- 
English,  whilst  the  Prussian  code  contains  culry  in  gaining  over  a  majority  of  such  a 
many  laws  against  verbal  offences.  (See  body  by  the  motives  of  ambition  and  ava- 
Injuria.)  As  the  liberty  of  speech  ie  un-  rice,  were  it  not  for  the  control  exercised 
questioned,  and  printing  only  gives  per-  over  legislative  bodies,  by  a  free  press, 
msnence  and  circulation  to  what  might  Without  this,  publicity  of  discussion  in 
be  freely  spoken  (newspapers,  for  instance,  legislative  assemblies  would  be  of  little 
lake  the  place  of  speeches  and  conversa-  avail.  In  fact,  representative  governments, 
lions  in  the  forums  of  the  petty  states  of  without  the  liberty  of  the  press,  are  a 
antiquity),  tie.  right  of  printing  rests  on  mockery.  This  liberty  is,  indeed,  the  great 
the  same  abstract  grounds  as  the  right  of  safeguard  of  all  others;  and  a  whole  dy- 
■peeeh;  and  it  might  seem  strange  to  a  nasty  was  lately  prostrated  in  a  struggle 
man  unacquainted  with  history,  that  Willi  this  formidable  power.  Polignac's 
printing  should  be  subjected  to  a  previous  Report,  which  caused  the  revolution  of 
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)  write,  print,  utter  or  its  publication.     In  the  U.  States,  there  ia 

indalouaaadfiMlkiotH  do  restraint  upon  the  liberty  of  prin ting. 

writings,  against  the  government  or  either  Any  man  can  print  and  circulate  whatev- 

houae  of  congress,  or  the  president  {act  of  er  he  chooses,  and   hi  only  answemhle  if 

July  14, 1796),  but  it  expired  by  limitation  the  matter  itself  it  illegal.    What  puhli- 
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1630,  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  hie-  ed  on  the  title-page.     This  in  the  case  in 

tory  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  proving  England,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 

the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  a  mini*-  The  printer  moat  keep  a  bat  of  all  that 

tars  ruling  in  opposition  to  public  opin-  he  prints,  and  some  copies  mnat  be  sent 

ion  in  a  country  where  the  press  is  tree,  to  the  government  before  publication.    In 

(For  the  history  of  the  press,  see  Censor-  France,  if  a  work  is  found  illegal,  a  crim- 

#n«p.)     In  no  country  ia  the  liberty  of  the  inal  process  is  instituted,  and  the  books 

press  eo  complete  aa  in  the  U.  States ;  not  are  not  allowed  to  be  sold  until  the  de- 

onh/  as  regards  the  laws,  but  in  respect  of  craoti    is  given.    Government  need   not 

public  opinion,  which  ia  of  much  more  prosecute   immediately,  but  can  at  any 

importance.     An  individual  in  public  of-  time.    In   1817,  there  was  much  debate, 

fine   hardly   thinks  of   prosecuting  for  a  whether  offences  of  the  press  should  be 

libel,  however  outrageously  he  may  be  at-  judged  by  the  assizes  (with  a  jury),  or  by 

lacked.       If  the   charge  is  noticed,  it  is  the  (ribunaur<fe  police  corrtrtUmndle  (with- 

generalljj  through  the  »me  source  through  out  a  jury).     The  latter  opinion  prevailed, 

which    it    was   made— the  press.      The  but  the    "special  provisions,''  added  in 

fl-oodom  with  which,  even  the  private  and  1830  to  the  cnarter,  provide  for  a  trial  by 

■-■"■"                          "  -                „  0f  i),e  press,  and  political 

. j  work  Code  de*  byrawun, 

a  discussed,  surprises  a  foreigner.  A  Likrtaret,  tenvaau  el  Artiitei,  par  F.  A 
law  was  passed*  which  made  it  an  of-  Pit  {Paris,  1616, 3  vole.),  contains  all  the 
fence  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison*  French  laws  of  the  press,  t  "'  '  " 
meat  for  any  one  to  write,  print,  utter  or  its  publication.  In  the  U.  Si 
publish  my  false,  scandalous  and  malicious  no  restraint  upon  the  liberty  of  printing. 
'"'  'man can  print  and  circulate  whatev- 
e  chooses,  and  is  only  answerable  if 
__  matter  itself  it  illegal.  What  " 
i  1801.  In  France,  "eensorsbip  can  cations  are  punishable  in  the  U. 
never  again  be  established,"  according  to  will  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  the 
the  addition  made,  in  1830,  to  article  circumstances  of  the  particular  state  in 
seventh  of  the  chatter. — In  England,  the  which  they  appear.  Id  the  slave- holding 
liberty  of  the  press,  soon  after  priming  was  stales,  publications  of  a  tendency  to  ex- 
introduced,  waa  regulated  by  the  King's  cite  commotions  among  the  blacks,  of 
C:lamauoos,  prohibitions,  charters  of  course,  are  liable  to  jiuniahment. 
use,  &&,  aiid,  finally,  by  the  court  of  Press  or  Sail  signifies  as  much  sail 
star-chamber.  The  long  parliament,  after  as  the  then  state  oTthe  wind,  ttu,  will 
their  rupture  with  Charles  1,  assumed  permit  a  ship  to  carry.  (See  JVimgation, 
the  same  power.     The  government  of  and  Ship.) 

Charles  II  imitated  their  ordinances,  and  PaEes  Dirts ;  the  name  given- in  Eng- 
the  press  did  not  really  become  free  till  thu  land  to  a  detachment  of  seamen,  who 
expiration  of  the  statutes  restricting  it  in  lender  the  command  of  a  lieutenant)  are 
16SM,  after  which  it  waa  found  impossible  empowered,  in  time  of  war,  to  take  any 
to  pass  new  laws  in  restraint  of  it,  and  it  seafaring  men,  and  oblige  them  to  serve 
has  remained  free  ever  since.  In  the  ar-  on  board  the  king's  ships, 
tide  Boot*,  Cenxart/up  of,  an  account  is  Paasa,  Parirrine.  {See  Printing.) 
given  of  the  regulations  of  various  coun-  Pribteb  Jo  Hit.  In  the  middle  ages,  it 
tries  for  restricting  printing,  and  the  sale  was  reported  by  travellers,  that  there  was 
of  printed  matter.  Where  the  govern-  a  Christian  prince  who  reigned  in  the 
ment  has  the  complete  control  of  either,  interior  of  Asia,  under  this  name,  and  the 
no  liberty  of  the  press  exists.  In  other  same  story  was  also  known  to  the  cru- 
counlries,  the  principal  rules  for  the  regu-  sailers.  Albert  of  Aix,  and  Otho  of  Frci- 
lation  of  the  press  are,  I.  that  all  presses  sjngen,  speak  of  him  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
must  have  a  license ;  the  printers  must  tury ;  Kubniquis,  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
often  give  high  security  for  their  loyal  be-  ry,  attributes  the  name  of  PrejJer  John  to 
havior,  and  sometimes  even  take  an  oath,  a  Nestorian  prince,  Ungkhan,  who  had 
A  license  ia  required  both  in  France  and  reigned  in  Caracorum,  over  two  Mongol 
England  (in  the  latter  country  it  ia  easily  tribes,  and  perished  in  a  war  against  Gen- 
obtained;  but  a  late  lowin  France,  since  the  ais  Khan,  about  half  a  century  before  the 
revolution  of  July,  1830,  baa  required  very  time  of  his  journey.  (See  Nestorian*.) 
high  security).  2.  The  name  and  place  of  Other  travellers  of  the  thirteenth  century 
residence  of  the  printer  must  be  mention-  also  mention  this  personage,  and  Giovanni 

*  Commonly  called  Umj  gag-lav.  di  Montecorvino,  bishop  of  Cambalu,  is 
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said  to  hare  converted  (13081  a  prince  of  dy,  flill  of  pi— I  Mirth,  amteyning  the 
his  house  to  Christianity.  Who  this  Pre*-  Life  of  Cambism,  King  of  Per-cia,  Sec—* 
ter  John  was,  it  knot  Mario  decide;  the  sad  tissue  of  fustian,  which  escaped  not  ibe 
supposition  tliat  be  was  the  DaJai  Luna,  satire  of  Shalupeare,  who,  in  Henry  IV, 
or  one  of  tbe  chief  priests  of  the  Larnaitea,  makes  FaktafF  talk  of  speaking  in  Cam- 
does  not  agree  with  the  position  assigned  byaw'  vein-  Preston  died  in  1598. 
to  hi*  residence  by  the  travellers,  nor  does  Preston,  Cajtaih.  (Bee  the  article 
any    of  the    etymological    explanations,  Jbtam,  John.) 

which  have  been  proposed,  seem  srUrsfae-  PmsTon-PiHs ;    a  town    eight   miles 

lory.     The  most  ludicrous  mistake  on  this  cast  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  royal  troops 

subject  was  that  made  by  the  Portuguese  under  the  command  of  sir  John  Cope 

in  tbe  fifteenth  century,  who  picked  up  a  were  defiwted.in  1745,  by  the  Highlanders, 

story  of  a  Christian  prince  in  the  interior  who  fought  for  the  Pretender,  Charles  Ed- 

of  Africa,  whose  name  was  Ogan,  and  ward.    (See  Edward,  Ckadu.) 

who  wan  in  tact  the  negus  (king)  of  Abys-  Psxnimxn.    (See   Edward,   Charla  ; 

sinia.     In  consequence  of  the  resemblance  and  8k     '    " 

of  the  names  CJmand  UngUum,  they  Par 

transferred   the  throne   of  Preeter  John    urate,  n _.     

from  Asia  to  Africa,  and  gave  the  name  to  titration  of  justice  devolved    upon  him. 

the  Abyssinian  prince.  This  office  was  established  389  years  after 

Puwo  [Mohan) ;  quick,  used  in  music  tbe  building  of  the  city,  because  the  con- 
to  designate  tbe  firth  chief  degree  of  rau-  sals  were  too  much  occupied  by  the  al- 
sjcalrnooon,  quicker than  rtUarrri.  Fruto  roost  uninterrupted  a  ' 
aana  denotes  very  quick,  and  prat' 
the  highest  degree  of  quickness,  beams  wen 

PnciTon;  a  borough  town  in  Lanca-  Tbe  pretor  was  enoaen  m  me  same  ntan- 

ahire,  England,  on  the  Kibble,  31  miles  tier  as  the  consuls,  and  was  therefore  call- 

from    liverpooL       Tbe    population,    in  ed  eeUega  ersMtwa,     At  first  there  was 

1790,  was  eOCO,  and  had  been  nearly  sta-  only  one ;  but  ss  the  business  increseed 

nonary   for    a  century;  but,  in  1791,  a  through  the  influx  of  strangers,  a  second 

auialt  muslin  manufacture  was  establish-  wasadded,ui  thoyenrof  Rome  510.    The 

ed  there  by  Mr.  Honrocka,  which,  with  duties  were  divided  between  them  by  lot, 

some  other  cotton   works,  formed  by"--    •'"    — -   "   "      k ~; 

same  individual,  soon  rendered  it  one 

ring  places  in   the  king-  zone  and    foreigners    {prater  ptHgtwm). 
......       ,.  „<»  In  K7,  two  additional  ones  were  chosen 


Christians.    The  town  sends  two  renin-  dominion  was  extended  o 

sentnbTea  to  prstrsMNBt,  who  are  elected  more  were  added,  so  that  tbe  whole  num- 

by  every  male  inhabitant,  whether  house-  ber  was  now  six.    Sy  lie.  increased  their 

keeper    or  lodger,   who  has  resided  six  number  In  eight,  and  Carsar  to  ten.  Under 

months  in  the  town,  and  baa  not  been  the  emperors  their  number  varied.    The 

chargeable  to  any  township  as  a  pauper  distinctions  of  tbe  pretor  were,  six  lictors 

for  twelve  months*  who  carried  the  fatca  before  him,   the 

Pustoh,  Thomas,  an  English  dramatic  legs  fndtxta,  and  a  sella  navlit,  on  which 

writer,  wbo  flourished  in  tbe  earlier  part  he  sat   while  administering  justice.      A 


mbridge,  where  he  succeeded  ,            , 

to  a  fellowship.    He  was  afterwards  ere-  emblem  of  his  judicial  character.     Tbe 

ated  a  doctor  of  civil  law,  and  appointed  principal  business  of  the  pretor  was  the 

master  of  Trinity-ball,  over  which  be  pre-  administration  of  justice.   On  bis  entrance 

aided  fourteen  years.    He  wrote  one  dra-  into  office,  he  swore  to  respect  the  laws, 

malic  piece,  entitled  a  Lamentable  Trage-  and  published  an  edict,  stating  the  rules 
according  to  which  he  should  adminis- 

Voin  of  tbb  kind  are  calkd  ptauaS^trt,  ter  justice    for  the   ensuing   year    (eofe- 


or  pntmailm  (tm   wallop,    •»    boil),  a  lent     rust,  formula  proton*).     He    chose  from 
whirs  include .  sBpamni Metre  era] '.Mr  own    „»e  legal  ranks  a  sufficient  number  of  per- 

8600,Fikewiie  rauinu  Iwo  member*,  chosen  by     ">  office.     The  vnztor  ■urbaniu,  who  was 
lbs  pshsaawatri  is"  tan  trawagk  lbs  first  in  rank,  took  tbe  place  of  tbe 
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consuls  in  (heir  absence  ;  he  presided  in  In  1835,  it  also  Buffered  by  an  esrth- 

ihe  assemblies  of  ike  people,  and,  in  case  quake,  which  did  much  damage  in  Santa 

of  emergency,  convened  the  senate.  The  Maura. 

care  of  some  of  the  public  games  aleode-  Pseville,   Pierre   Louis  Dubus  de,  a 

volved  on  him,  aa  the  Apollinarian,  the  distinguished  French  actor,  born  at  Paris, 

Circensian  and  the  Megalensian.     """  '  ' 

office  of  pretor  continued  for  a  yea 

tbe  expiration  of  which  he  went  ii 

province  assigned  him,  as  propretor. 

Pretoria's.     In  the  times  of  the  re-  en,  and  finally  became  manager  of  a  com. 

public,  the  colwrg  pnttoria  was  a  body  of  pany  at  Lyons.    In  1753,  tie  made  hie 

troops  selected  to  guard  the  ]>eison  of  the  dtbtd  at  Pari-,  at  the  IMdJre  Franfait. 

commander  (in  old  Latin,  prntor),  while  in  Armand  fiivored  bis  first  appearance  at 

active  service.     But  Augustus  established  the  theatre  of  Fontainebleau,  which  de- 

u  standing  body-guard,  constating  of  three  cided  his  reputation.    He  played  five  dif- 

cohorts,  called  pretariant,  which  were  eta-  fere nt  parts  in  the  Mercure  gtdnat.     Louia 

tioned  in  the  city.    This  number  waa  af.  XV,  who  had  a  good  taste,  was  so  struck 

terwards  increased  to  nine,  and  a  body  of  with  his  performance,  that  he  ordered,  him 


*  finally  added.     Under  Tiberius,    to  be  received  among  his  own  player 

tenon  (ctntra  pnttoria,  or pratori-    Preville'B  acting  was  excellent,  and  he 

v  pratorium)   was  assigned  them,    shone  not  only  in  humorous  parts,  but  in 


Under   the    later    emperors,  particularly  pathetic  scenes.    He  left  the  t 

from  the  time  of  Com  modus,  they  often  1786,  but  afterwards  made  his  appearanco 

deposed  and  murdered  the  emjieron,  and  again  to  relieve  some  of  his  companions, 

rawed  their  favorites,  or  even  (as  in  the  who  had  been  reduced  to  distress  by  tbe 

case  of  Didius  Julianus)  the  highest  bid*  revolution.     He  died  blind  at  Beauvais  in 

iter,  to  the  throne  of  tbe  Coears.    Their  1799. 

commander  {prmfuim preetorio)  became  Prevost  d'F.xiles,  Antoine  Francois, 

tbe  most  important  officer  in  the  state,  a  French  writer,  born  in  1697,  studied 

having,  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  with  tbe  Jesuits,  and  entered  the  order, 

century,  not  only  the  command  of  the  which,  however,  he  soon  quitted  for  tbe 

Sards,    but  the   administration  of  the  military  service.     Dissatisfied  with  the 

ancos,  and  an  extensive  criminal  juris-  slowness  of  promotion,  he  again  joined 

diction — a   natural    consequence   of  the  the  Jesuits,  but,  after  n  short  nine,  once 

growth  of  military  despotism.    Tbe  pre-  more  returned  to  the  career  of  anna,  and 

torian  guards  were  abolished  by  Oonstan-  served    with    reputation.      Disappointed 

tine  the  Great.  love  next  caused  him  to  assume  the  habit 

PhStbes  LrsERME-iTE-,     (See  PrittU,  of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  and  he 

.Yon-juring.)  retired  to  St.  Germain  des  Pica,  where  he 

P&evesa  ;  a  town  of  Albania,  sangiacat  found  consolation  in  study.  His  restless 
of  Janina,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  temper  soon  led  him  to  separate  himself 
gulf  of  Arta ;  Int.  39°  3  N. ;  Ion.  20°  W  from  the  Benedictines,  and,  in  1729,  he 
K. ;  eight  and  a  half  leagues  from  Arts,  went  to  Holland,  and  was  thrown  upon 
and  not  far  from  tbe  ruins  of  Actium.  In  his  own  resources  for  subsistence.  Here 
1684,  the  brave  Venetian  admiral  Morosjni  he  published  his  Mtmoirtt  -Pun  Homme 
took  from  the  Turks  Simla  Maura,  Preveee,  de  Qualiti,  and,  having  tunned  a  connex- 
Butrinto,  Parga,  Ana,  aoeHVoiuitza,  and  ion  with  a  young  woman,  he  went  over 
thus  rendered  Venice  mistress  of  the  Am-  to  England.  In  1734,  be  returned  to 
bracian  gulf  In  1797,  th™e  places  were  France,  and  was  appointed  almoner  and 
ceded  to  the  French  republic,  and  when  secretary  to  tbe  prince  of  Couti.  The 
the  latter  liecame  involved  in  a  war  with  chancellor  d'Aguesseau  also  selected  him 
Turkey,  Ali,  pacha  of  Junius,  took  Pre-  to  superintend  the  Hialtnrt  gtniraU  da 
reaa  by  storm  (1796),  pillaged  the  city,  Vogagu.  As  he  was  one  day  walking  in 
and  put  to  death  the  greater  part  of  the  the  forest  of  Cbsntilly,  he  waa  attacked  by 
male  population,  in  violation  of  express  astrokeof  apoplexy.  Having  been  found 
stipulations.  By  the  pence  of  Luneville,  in  a  stale  of  insensibility  by  some  peas- 
Austria  aud  France  formally  ceded  Preve-  ants,  the  public  officer  proceeded  to  open 
aa,  Parga,  Voiuitza  and  Butrinto  (Buthro-  the  body  of  the  supposed  deceased,  when 
turn)  to  the  Porte.  (See  Parga.)  Prevesa  he  opened  his  eyes ;  but  the  wound  was 
again  suffered  by  the  rebellion  of  Ali,  mortal.  This  event  occurred  in  17G3.— 
whose  eon  threw  himself  into  the  citadel,  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  are 
and  thus  subjected  it  to  a  long  blockade,  his  Hittmrt  it  M.  Cltvetand,  Hittoirt  da 
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Chevalier  da  Grieux,  d  de  Mourn  Les-  were  unusually  frequent  For  the  trial  of 
tout,  with  several  other  romances,  and  smugglers,  by  so  imperial  decree  of  Oc- 
numerous  translations  from  the  English  tober  18,  1810,  court  da  dmiana  were 
of  Richardson,  Hume,  &c  established  in  thirty-six  cities,  sod  cows 
Pbevot,  Coubs  Phevotales.  Several  privAloUs  da  dowma  in  eight  cities ;  the 
officers  bore  the  name  ofprivM  in  France  letter  bad  a  grtmd-prMt  Tor  president, 
previous  to  the  revolution.  The  grand  with  eight  assistant  judges,  end'  in  cases 
priv6l  dt  France,  with  two  deputies  (liar-  of  armed  smuggling  had  original  jurisdic- 
terumti  giniraux  errata,  erimineU  it  de  po-  tion,  and  proceeded  without  jury.  All 
lice),  exercised  jurisdiction  in  the  royal  these  extraordinary  tribunals,  together 
palace,  and  household;  the  privit  dt*  with  the  military  commissions,  were  abol- 
mnrekandt  at  Paris'  and  Lyons  was  the  ished  by  the  charter  of  1814  (art  63), 
first  magistrate  of  the  city.  The  privit  with  a  proviso  for  the  restoration  of  the 
de  Paris,  ns  governor  of  the  chdtekt,  wsa  courts  prMbdes,  should  it  be  found  no- 
thechiefjudiciaJofficer,headaftheknighta  ceasary.  By  the  law  of  December  20, 
of  the  town,  and  its  dependent  territory,  1815,  the  special  criminal  courts  were  re- 
am! of  the  vkondi  of  Paris,  and  was  the  established,  for  two  years,  under  the  name 
baUli  of  the  university.  The  j>riv6U  da  of  emirs  prMtcie*.  One  of  these  courts 
mariehaux  de  Frtmet,  who  were  lately  was  erected  in  each  deportment,  consisting 
restored  for  a  time  under  the  name  of  of  a  jurist  ns  presidents  military  officer  as 
court  prMtata,  were  guardians  of  the  pricdt,  and  four  members  of  the  court  of  the 
public  peace,  and  exercised  o  rather  sum-  first  instance  in  the  district.  Their  jurisdic- 
mary  justice  over  vagabonds,  robbers,  gip-  tion  resembled  that  of  die  special  criminal 
sics  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  courts  constituted  in  1808,  and  their  pro- 
{ Louse- breakers,  highway  robbers,  noters,  cedurewas  exactly  the  same.  They  were 
counterfeiters,  etc  A  The  nobles,  and  most  not  renewed,  and  therefore  tacidy  expired 
of  the  officers  of  government,  were  not  in  1818.  The  article  of  the  charter  above 
amenable  to  their  jurisdiction,  which  was  referred  to  (54th  in  the  new  charter)  was 
so  badly  administered  (for  the  prAtto  were  so  amended,  August  7th,  1830,  as  to  read 
not  jurists),  that  the  celebrated  chancel-  thus:  "There  can  be  no  extraordinary 
lore  L'Hopito!  and  D'Aguesseau  restrict-  commissions  or  tribunals,  under  any  title 
ed  their  authority  by  the  ordinances  of  or  name  whatsoever,"  the  proviso  in  favor 
1505  and  1731 ;  and,  in  1790,  it  was  en-  of  the  cows  prtviltdtt  being  struck  out. 
hrely  abolished.  But  Napoleon  found  that  Priam;  son  of  Laomedon  and  Strymo 
the  ordinary  courts  were  insufficient  to  or  Placia,  called,  in  his  earlier  years,  Po- 
maintain  the  strict  control  which  he  desired  darca ;  but  when  Hercules  took  Troy,  and 
over  public  order.  Of  this  he  took  ad-  permitted  Hesione  to  ransom  one  of  the 
vantage  to  extend  his  power.  By  the  law  prisoners  at  her  own  price,  she  selected 
of  March  3d,  1810,  concerning  prisons  of  her  brother  Podarces,  and  gave  her  veil 
state,  he  received  the  power  of  confining  forhim.  On  this  account  he  was  ever  af- 
dangerous  persons,  without  trial,  in  those  ter  called  Priam  (the  Ransomed).  When 
prisons.  In  1800,  the  foundation  had  al-  a  youth,  he  marched  with  the  Phrygians 
ready  been  kid  for  the  erection  of  special  against  the  Amazons,  and  went  as  am- 
tribuuals,  which  the  new  criminal  organj-  baasador  to  the  Thracians.  After  the 
zerjon  of  1808  confinneu,  with  new  de-  death  of  his  fiuher  be  reigned  in  Troy, 
velope  merits.  In  these  special  tribunals  By  his  first  wife,  Arisbe,  daughter  of  Me- 
tbe  president  of  the  court  of  assizes,  with  rops,  be  had  JUaacus.  He  afterwards 
four  counsellors  and  three  military  men,  gave  Arisbe  to  Hyrtacus,  and  married 
were  to  judge  vagrants  [gent  tana  aveu)  Hecuba,  by  whom  be  had,  according  to 
for  all  manner  of  crimes;  end,  in  case  of  Homer,  nineteen  children,  among  whom 
rebellion, armed  smuggling,  counterfeiting,  Hector,  Paris,  Creusa,  Lac-dice,  Polyxena, 
and  murder,  by  numbers,  the  trial  was  to  be  Cassandra  {Alexandra),  Deiphohus,  Hele- 
without  jury,  and  in  a  summary  form,  mis,  Psmmon,  Polites,  Antiphue,  Hip- 
The  imperial  decree  of  April  6,  1809,  ponous,  Polydorus  end  Trollus  were  iba 
ndded  to  the  above  specified  acts  that  of  most  distinguished.  By  four  concubines, 
having  liorae  arms  against  Napoleon  since  he  also  had  thirty-six  sons  and  four 
September  1, 1804.  By  tbe  law  of  April  daughters.  ■  His  name  has  been  rendered 
SO,  1810,  government  was  authorized  to  famous  by  the  tragical  fate  of  himself  and 
establish  extraordinary  special  tribunals,  his  family,  brought  on  by  his  blind  love 
for  the  term  of  one  year,  composed  of  for  his  son  Paris;  for  when  lie  was  ex- 
eight  members  of  the  court  of  appeals,  in  treuiely  old,  the  Greeks  demanded  of  him 
those  departments  in  which  certain  crimes  tbe  restoration  of  Helen,  who  had  been 
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earned  away  fay  Paris,  anil,  on  his  refliMl  two,  and  exposed  him  to  some  obloquy ; 

to  give  her  up,  thay  made   war  against  but   they   also   procured  him   a  vole  of 

Troy,  took  and  destroyed  the  city,  after  a  thank*  from  the  corporation  of  li*v4n^ 

aiege  of  tea  years,  hia  son  Hector  (q.  7.)  presented  in  a  gold  box.     He  engaged  m 

having  already  fallen  before  his  eyes.     In  act   opistolary   correspond  nnce    with    hia 

thia  night  of  horror  the  old  man  annad  friend  doctor  Joseph  Prieatley  on  the  aub- 

himself  to  aeek  death  in  the  ruidet  of  the  jeers  of  materiaham  and  necessity,   the 


altar  of  Jupiter.      Here  he  aaw  hia  eon  When  Pitt    became  prone-minister,    ha 

Polltee  fall  by  the  band  of  Pyrrhua;  and,  consulted  doctor  Price,  in  hia  achemea  for 

unable  to  contain  himself,  he  hurled  hia  the  reduction  of  the  national   debt ;  and 

javelin  at  the  youthful  warrior,  who  drag-  the  establishment  of  the  sinking  fund  was 

gad  the  old  man  by  the  hair  to  the  altar,  the  result  of  hia  recommendation.    {Bee 

and  plunged  a  sword  into  his  breast.  Smiting  Fund.)    At  the  commencement 

Priapos  ;  originally  a  god  of  the  fields  of  the  French  revolution,  in  a  sermon 
m  Lampsacus,  a  town  of  Mysia,  situated  (published  in  1789)  On  the  Love  of  Cous- 
in a  rich  wine  country.  Venus  bore  him  try,  he  warmly  expressed  hia  delight  at 
to  Bacchus,  when  the  latter  waa  returning  the  emancipation  of  the  French  people, 
from  India,  but  waa  unwilling  to  ac-  This  discourse  produced  Burke's  Renec- 
knowledge  him,  on  account  of  his  de-  uona,  in  which  doctor  Price  was  severely 
fbrmity.  Others  give  him  a  different  ori-  treated.  Ho  died  April  19,  1791.  Be- 
gin ;  but  he  was  always  god  of  the  fields,  "dee  many  papers  in  the  Transections  of 
fee  protector  or  gardens,  beee,  goats,  and  fee  Boyal  Society,  of  which  he  waa  afbi- 
atteep.  He  waa  represented  with  horns  low,  he  published  Sermons  on  the  Chris- 
arid  goat's  oars,  and  large  sexual  pars,  nan  Doctrine,  ea  received  by  the  different 
.having  in  his  Up  all  kinds  of  fruits  j  in  hia  Denominations  of  Christians  <8vo,),  and 
hand  he  held  a  sickle,  and  usually  a  horn  several  single  sermoua  and  political 
of  plenty.  Hia  worship  spread  from  pamphlets. 
Lampsacus  over  Greece  to  Rome.  Some  Puce.  (See  Folite.) 
mythologiscs  consider  him  tut  emblem  of  Pmckly  Peab.  Thia  term  is  frequent- 
nature,  ly  applied  to  various  species  of  cadvt,  but 

Prick,  Richard;  a  dissenting  minister,  more  commonly  to  the  C.  opunlia,  a  flesh  j 
distinguished  as  a  mathematician  and  sta-  and  succulent  plant,  destitute  of  leave*, 
aMcal  writer.  He  was  bom  at  Uanguii-  covered  wife/otctculi  of  spines,  and  con- 
nor,  in  Glamorganshire,  in  1723,  and  was  aiating  of  flattened  joints,  inserted  upon 
educated  at  Talgarth,  in  hia  native  conn-  each  other.  The  flowers  are  pretty  Urge, 
ry,  whence  he  removed  to  a  Presbyterian  yellow,  having  numerous,  petals  and  sta- 
acudemy  in  London,  and  became  pastor  wens.  They  are  succeeded  lay  a  purplish 
of  a  nonconformist  congregation,  of  Arian  and  edible  fruit.  Thia  plant  grows  wild, 
erMtni-AriBnprinciples^tHackney,whcre  in  sandy  soil,  from  New  York  to  Flori- 
ns  continued  as  long  as   be  lived.     He  da. 

commenced  hia  literary  career  in  1756  by  Pamranx,  Humphrey,  a  learned  Eng- 
ine Review  of  the  principal  Difficulties  in  tish  divine,  ban)  in  1618,  waa  educated  at 
Morals  (8vo.),  winch  was  followed  by  Oxford,  and,  while  at  the  university,  pub- 
Pour  Dissertations  011  fee  Importance  of  ushed  fee  ancient  inscriptions  from  the 
Christianity,  the  Nature  of  Historical  Evi-  Arundel  marbles,  tinder  fee  title  of  Mar- 
dence,  and  Miracles,  &c.  (1767,  6V0A  In  mora  Oxomemia.  Lord  chancellor  Finch, 
1769,  he  received  the  diploma  of  IX  D.  ear)  of  Nottingham,  -gave  him  a  prebend 
from  fee  university  of  Glasgow.  In  1771  in  Norwich  cathedral,  and  lord'North  bo- 
appeared  hia  Olnervationn  on  Reversion-  stowed  on  him  the  rectory  of  Bladen, 
ary  Payments  and  Annuities  (8voA  which  which,  on  taking  the  degree  of  D.  D^  he 
established  bis  character  as  a  mathemati-  exchanged  for  fee  benefice  of  Soham,  in 
eal  calculator.  He  next  published  an  An-  Norfolk.  He  was  (subsequently  promoted 
peal  to  the  Public  on  the  Subject  of  the  to  fee  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk,  and,  in 
National  Debt;  and,  during  fee  contest  1703,  made  dean  of  Norwich.  Hiadeath 
with  fee  North  American  colonies,  advo-  took  place  November  1,  1734.  Besides 
eated  their  cause  in  Observations  on  Civil  hia  great  work  entitled  the  Old  and  New 
Liberty  (1776,  8vo.),  Additional  Obaerva-  Testament  connected  in  fee  History  of  the 
nous,  and  a   Supplement.    These  tracts  Jews  and  neighboring  Nations,  of  which 
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Origind  and  Right  of  Tithes  (fcVo.); 
etewnBtkaJ  Tracts  (8vo.),  &*, 

Puttntt,  Joseph,  an  eminent  philoso-  1775,  be  published 

pher  and  divine,  m  bom  in  March,  1733,  the  Doctrine  of  Coanmoa  Same,  m  held 

at  Fieldheod,  near  Leeds.     His  lather  was  by  doctors  Raid,  Beettte  and  Oswald,  and 

•  clothier,  of  the  CakiniBtic  persuasion,  in  Boon  after  published  the  treatise  of  Hart- 

which   he  was  also  himself  brought  up,  lay.     He  had  already  declared  himself  a 

under  the  protection  of  an  aunt,  who,  ai-  believer  in  die  doctrine  of  philosophical 

ter  he  had  attained  a  respectable  degree  necessity,   and,  in  a  dieaertanon  annexed 

of  classical  acquirement  in  several  schools  to  his  edition  of  Hartley,  expressed  some 

of  the  neighborhood,  finally  placed  hira  doubts  of  the  immateriality  of  the  sen- 

at  the  dissenting   academy  at   Daventry,  tient  principle  in  man.    Thai  doctrine  be 

with  a  view  to  the  ministry.     He  spent  still  more  forcibly  supported  in  his  Dia- 

tbree  years  at  this  school,  when  he  be-  eruisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit  (1777);  and 

came  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  doc-  the  obloquy  which  these   works  brought 

tor  Hartley,  which  made  a  great  imprea-  on  turn  producing  a  coolness  in  his  patron, 


e  connexion  was  dissolved,  the  doctor 
taining  an  annuity  of  150  pounds  per 

potbears.     On  quitting  the  academy,  he  annum,  by  original  agreement     He  next 

accepted  an  invitation  to  become  minister  removed  to  Birmingham,  where  he  be- 

of  Needham  Market,   in  Suffolk,  when,  come  wee  more  minister  of  a  dissenting 

being  suspected  of  heretical  opinions,*  be  congregation,  and  occupied  himself  in  lus 

received  little  encouragement;  and,  after  History  of  die  Comiptiona  of  Christian!-  ■ 

a  residence  of  three  years,  he  undertook  ty,  and  History  of  the  early  Opinions  con- 

the  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Nainpt-  coming  Jesus  Christ.     His  Familiar  Let- 

wich,  in  Cheshire,  to  which  he  joined  a  ter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham  was 

school.     Here   his  refutation  increased ;  written  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the 

end,  in  1761,  be  was  invited  by  the  trus-  dissenters  tor  a  repeal  of  the  test  acta.  The 

tees  of  the   dissenting  academy  at  War-  era  of  the  French  revolution  added  to  the 

ringtou  to  occupy  the  post  of  tutor  in  the  usual   animosity   of  theological   dispute, 

languages.     At  Warrington,  bis  political  The  anniversary  of  the  capture   of  the 

opinions  were  manifested  in  an  Essay  on  Bastik  being  celebrated  at  Birmingham, 

Government,     He  also  published  an  Es-  a  mob   assembled,   and,  although  doctor 

say  on  a  Course  of  Liberal  Education,  and  Priestley  was  not  present,  proceeded  to  his 

his  useful  Chart  of  Biography.     A  visit  to  house,  which,  with  his  abrary,  manuscripts 

London  having  introduced  him  to  doctors  and  apparatus,   fell  a  prey  to  the  flames. 

Franklin,  Watson  and  Price,  he  was  en-  The   outrage  was  countenanced  by  too 

couraged  to  compose  a  History  of  Elcc-  many  exercising  both  lay  and  clerical  in- 

tricky,  which  first  appeared  in  1767,  and  finance,  and  the  legal  compenaarin"  *"*•"■*• 

procured  him  an  admission  into  the  royal  he  obtained  fell  considerably  si 


rue  time  in  me  cuiuvauon  or  p>  ncrcu- 
ic  pursuits,  until,  finally,  goaded  by  par- 
enmity  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  U. 
ales,  which  he  reached  in  1794,  and 


of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  university  of  was  chosen  to  succeed  his  friend  doctor 

Edinburgh.     In  the  Bame  year,  he  accept-  Price   at  Hackney,  where   be  remained 

ed  an  invitation  to  preside  over  a  congre-  some  tune  in  the  cultivation  of  bis  seien- 
gntion  at  Leeds,  where  bis  religious  opin- 
ions  became    decidedly    Socinian.      At 

Leeds  bis  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  States,  i  

properties  of  fixed  air ;  and  here  he  also  took  up  his  residence  at  North  umWiand, 

composed  hk  History  and  Present  State  in  Pennsylvania,     In  America  he  dedicat- 

of  Discoveries  relating  to  Vision,  Light,  ed  his  whole  time  to  lus  accustomed  pur- 

and   Colors.      After  a  residence    of  six  suits,  until  a  severe  illness  laid  the  founda- 

y  ears  at  Leeds,  he  accepted  an  invitation  tkn  of  a  debility  in  his  digestive  organs ; 

from  the   etui  of  Shelburne,   afterwards  and  a  gradual  decay  followed,  which  ter- 

marquis  of  Lansdowne,  to  reside  with  him  miuated  his  existence,  February  6,1804, 

as  a  companion,  in  the  nominal  capacity  in  his  seventy  -first  year.  He  bad  compos. 

ofuhrarian.     While  forming  a  part  of  the  ed,  not  long  before,  his  Jesus  and  Socra- 

eBtablishment  of  this  nobleman,  he  occu-  tes  compared.  *    Doctor  Priestley  was  an 

fled  himself  in  scientific  pursuits,  and,  in  ardent  controversialist,  chiefly   in  conse- 
773,  gave  to  the  Philosophical  Tnujsac-       .  „       incomcUy  tlMtei,  a  u*  &&  Mm 

turns  a  paper  on  the  different  kinds  of  air,  jj^y  tlBB  {„].  ^j,  that  um  menu  or  Borratca, 

which  obtained  the  prize  of  Copley's  gold  ;a  iii»  work  of  doctor  Prialley,  are  placed  above 

medal    This  was  Mowed  by  three  vol-  those  of  Jetua  Cnriit. 
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quence  of  extreme  simplicity  and  open-  nations  of  symbols  and  emblems),  and  to 

neea  of  character,  but  no  man  fell  less  an-  solemnize  the  public  worship  of  die  gods 

imoairy  towards  hie  opponents  than  he  did;  by  sacrifices,  prayers  end  religious  pomp 

and  many  who  entertained  the  strongest  (mysteries).   Instruction  and  the  interpre- 


into  friends  by  his  gentleness  and  urbani-  a  pan  of  their  office  when  the  mythical 
ty  in  personal  iotarcourse.  As  a  man  of  religious  system  came  to  an  end  ;  and 
science,  be  stands  high  in  the  walk  of  in-  when  the  poets,  rhetoricians  and  phi- 
reution  and  discovery ;  and  to  no  one  has  losophera  assumed  the  office  of  inter- 
pneumatic  chemistry  been  so  much,  in-  preters  of  the  mythusea,  the  sole  busi- 
debted.  A*  a  metaphysician,  hit  elucida-  nesa  of  the  priests  became  the  perfunu- 
liou  of  Hartley's  theory  of  association,  bis  once  of  the  religious  rites.  The  Mosaic 
works  upon  philosophical  necessity  and  constitution  exhibits  them  in  this  stage  of 
upon  materialism,  will  always  ensure  at-  developemeut,  end,  while  it  clothes  them 
tention.  As  a  theologian,  doctor  Priestley,  with  great  power,  reserves  the  spiritual 
who  followed  hie  convictions  wherever  part  of  religion  to  the  prophets.  (See 
they  led  him,  passed  through  all  changes,  High  Pratt,  and  Theocracy.)  The  pos- 
from  Calvinism  to  a  Unitarian  system,  in  tenty  of  Aaron,  the  hereditary  priests  of 
some  measure  his  own;  but,  to  the  last,  the  Hebrews,  became,  therefore,  mere  me- 
reinained  a  zealous  opposer  of  infidelity,  chanical  agents  in  the  dairy  repetition  of 
Of  his  theological  and  controversial  pro-  the  temple  service.  It  fared  no  better 
ductions,  those  most  generally  esteemed  with*  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  when 
are  his  Institutes  of  -Natural  and  Reveal-  tbey  adopted  the  rigor  and  formalities  of  , 
ed  Religion,  and  Letters  to  a  philosophical  the  Jewish  priesthood,  with  the  view  of 
Unbeliever.  He  also  wrote  many  works  obtaining  the  same  privileges,  and  exact- 
of  practical  divinity.  Ilia  works  amount  ing  from  the  Christian  laity  the  same  con- 
to  about  seventy  volumes,  or  tracts,  in  oc-  tribuuons  (e.  g.  tithes)  which  the  Levites 
tavo.  [See  bis  ijf*,  by  himself  and  bason.)  bad  enjoyed.  Such  a  tendency  was  aito- 
Phiests;  officers  called  by  choice  or  g^er  fureign  from  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
birth  to  iwrtbna  religious  rites,  and  to  in-  5«W  **"*  '"  apostles.  The  primitive 
culcate  and  expound  religious  dogmas.  Christian  communities  had,  indeed,  teach- 
Among  the  ancient  pagan  nations,  aU  that  "fi  whose  duty  it  was  to  expound  the  di- 
was  dignified  and  venerable,  that  deserv-  vme  word,  and  to  exercise  a  paternal  care 
ed  respect  and  obedience,  that  stood  new-  0VCT  meir  disciples  ;  but  not  to  perform 
or  to  the  Divinity  than  the  .common  mass  pompous  ceremonies,  nor  to  rule  over  the 
of  mortals,  was  associated  with  the  idea  conscience.  Some  of  these  teachers  were 
of  the  priestly  office.  The  patriarch  of  called  nrttojrfrrj,  whence  the  term  priest, 
the  primitive  work!  was  at  ouce  the  king  m  OUT  language.  »  derived  (see  Pro- 
and  the  priest  of  his  fiumly ;  and  when  frjrftfMBu};  but  they  were  by  no  means 
the  state  was  developed  from  the  family,  pnests  iu  the  sense  of  the  word  which 
the  royal  and  priestfy  dignity  mill  contin-  prevails  at  present,  '  In  the  Catholic 
ued,  for  a  long  time,  tofee  united  in  the  church,  nneiut  are  that  order  of  the  eler- 
■ame  person.  (See  MMMdk,  and  Pa-  67  who  perform  the  holy  office  of  the 
iriardu.)  But  these  opces  became  sepa-  ma8B>  ""d  "t  *»"«  «  'he  Protestant 
rated  in  those  states  of  antiquity  which  churches,  those  who  administer  the  sacra- 
owed  their  existence  to  the  ascendency  of  ments,  preach,  &C.  (See  Hierarth),  and 
single  heroes  or  conquering  tribes ;  and  Ordinatum.)  Among  the  Hindoos,  the 
by  the  side  of  the  regal  dignity  and  eove-  sacerdotal  caste  styled  Bramins  form  the 
reignty  a  sacerdotal  order,  which  in  some  highest  caste.  (See  Bmmins,  and  Caste.) 
countries  was  elective,  in  others  beredlta-  ">  the  system*  of  Lnmaism  and  Mohoin- 
ry,  grew  up,  and  by  the  reputation  of  su-  medanism,  the  dalai-lama  and  the  caliph 
perior  wisdom,  and  secret  communion  ■"  ti,B  heads  of  the  priesthood.  (See 
with  the  gods  (whence  the  priests  were  Lcw><h  *"&  Caliph.) 

also  honored  as  magicians  and  physicians),  PrietU,  Non-juring,  or  Prttrts  Inscr- 
inspired  the  mind  with  awe.  In  the  mentis.  The  scbistn  in  the  French 
status  of  Western  Asia,  in  Egypt,  Greece  church,  produced  by  the  constilulion  civile 
and  Rome,  the  priests  were  therefore  pub-  da  elergi  of  the  12th  of  July,  1790,  was 
lio  counsellors,  and  instruments  of  govern-  connected  with  the  old  relations  of  that 
ment  Their  original  office  was  to  bring  church  with  the  Roman  see  and  the 
down  divine  things  to  the  conception  of  French  government,  and  of  these  latter 
men  (the  origin  of  most  of  the  mythusea  with  each  other.  Louis  IX,  by  his  prag- 
ma)- therefore  be  referred  to  their  expla-  malic  sanction  (1268),  defended  the  rights 
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of  election  against  the  Me  of  Rome,  and  in  office  at  die  time  and  those  who  should 
restricted  the  pecuniary  exactions  of  the  thereafter  be  chosen,  were  to  take  an  oath 
latter.  By  the  concordats  of  Leo  X  wiih  "to  watcb  over  the  congregations  com- 
Francis  I  (1516L  the  right  of  appointing  mined  to  them,  lo  be  faithful  to  the  na- 
tlie  bishops  anil  prelates  was  secured  to  tion,  the  law  and  the  king,  and  to  sup- 
the  king,  and  tbstof  receiving  the  annates,  jiort  the  constitution,  which  should  be 
to  the  pope  j  at  the  same  time,  an  oppor-  framed  by  the  national  assembly  and  ac- 
lunity  was  afforded  to  the  nobles,  by  re-  cepted  by  the  king."  Most  of  the  old 
quiring  of  them  a  shorter  period  of  prepa-  prelates  and  many  of  the  priests  refused 
ration,  to  exclude  the  learned  class,  who  to  take  thk  oath.  Such  refusal  was  de- 
were  really  the  clergy,  from  the  higher  and  flared  equivalent  to  a  resignation,  and 
more  profitable  ecclesiastical  offices.  By  others  were  chosen  to  supply  their  places. 
a  royal  edict  of  1606,  this  exclusion  of  the  The  non-juring  clergy  formed  one  of  the 
■  learned  was  completed,  and  those  abuses  most  powerful  means  of  opposing  repub- 
introduced,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  licanism  In  France ;  they  kindled  the  war 
licentiousness  und  immorality  of  some  of  in  La  Vendee  ;  the  greatest  part  of 
the  higher  clergy,  contributed  lo  produce  them  emigrated,  and  published  excomsnu- 
the  revolution.  The  immense  revenues  mentions  and  charges  of  heresy,  particu- 
of  the  Galilean  church  were  not  applied  kirly  from   England,   against  tLose   who 
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to  spiritual  purposes,  but  merely  to  supply  had  submitted  "to  the  new  order  of  things. 

leer  sons  of  nobles  the  means  The  national  convention   opposed  these 

dissipated  and  dissolute  lives,  attacks  by  the  most  rigorous  measures, 
eal  laborers  in  the  church — the  Several  hundreds  of  the  clergy,  who 
*  obliged  to  live,  for  the  most  refused  to  take  the  oath,  Fere  murdered 
'  ]  the  prisons  of  Paris,  on  the  2d  and  3d 
f  September,  1793.  The  revolutionary 
clergy  of  1683  (denying  the  personal  in-  tribunal  endeavored  to  extirpate  them 
fallibility  of  the  pops  and  bis  power  to  from  the  republic.  Carrier  drowned  fifty- 
interfere  in  secular  affairs),  the  Jansenist  eight  at  once,  at  Nantes ;  and  a  law  was 
controversy,  and  the  bull  Unigenitua  passed  condemning  them  to  deportation 
(1713),  had  introduced  divisions  into  the  en  sinus.  Even  those  servants  of  religion 
church.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  who  had  submitted  to  the  civil  constitution 
when,  in  1788,  the  government  itself  called  were  not  suffered  to  live  in  peace;  re- 
tbe  people  to  a  great  political  reform,  the  ligion  itself  had  become  hateful  to  politi- 
cburch  should  bare  been  one  of  the  first  cai  fanaticism.  This  violence  was  carried 
objects  of  attention.  The  first  step  was  so  far,  that  the  constitutional  bishop  of 
to  declare  the  possessions  of  the  church  Paris,  John  Baptist  Joseph  Gobel,  a  man 
national  property,  which,  after  supplying  67  years  of  age,  who  bad  been  educated 
the  necessary  wants  of  the  church,  was  at  Rome,  and  had  been  suffragan  of  the 
to  be  employed  for  purposes  of  stale,  bishop  of  Basle  (since  1773),  appeared  at 
The  relations  of  the  state  to  the  Catholic  the  liar  of  the  convention,  acknowledged 
church  were  afterwards  entirely  changed  himself  an  impostor,  who  had  hitherto 
by  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  deceived  the  people  with  doctrines  which 
shove  mentioned.  The  135  bishoprics,  he  did  not  believe  himself]  and  tore  off 
which  were' of  very  unequal  extent,  were  the  badge*  of  his  sacred  office.  He  was 
reduced  to  83,  one  for  each  department,  soon  alter  guillotined.  This  madness, 
and  the  whole  country  was  divided  into  however,  did  not  long  continue.  Some 
ten  archbishoprics.  The  ten  archbishops  constitutional  bishops  obtained  from  the 
were  to  have  their  seats  at  Rouen,  Rheinia,  national  convention,  in  1794,  the  declara- 
Besancon,  Rennes,  Paris,  Bourges,  Bor-  tion  of  freedom  of  conscience,  and  enter- 
deaux,  Toulouse,  Ail  and  Lyons.  The  ed  into  an  association  with  their  clerical 
bishops  were  to  officiate  as  the  curates  of  brethren.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
their  sees;  the  priests  und  bishops  were  the  national  councils  of  1797  and  1801, 
to'be  chosen  by  the  people ;  the  canonical  the  acta  of  which  were  printed ;  and  their 
consecration  was  to  be  performed  by  the  principles,  founded  on  the  conititulxon 
bishop  or  archbishop  (the  archbishop  civile,  met  with  approbation  from  many 
being  consecrated  by  the  oldest  bishop  in  foreign  bishops,  particularly  the  Italian, 
the  arch  bishopric).  The  pope,  as  the  visi-  Of  the  40,000  parish  churches  of  France, 
ble  head  of  the  church,  was  merely  to  be  32^14  were  again  opened  irv  1796,  and 
informed  after  die  choice  hail  taken  place,  almost  all  were  filled  by  priests  who  had 
without  any  confirmation  from  him  being  taken  the  oath  {prtlra  eutrmtntit).  The 
necessary ;  and  all  the  bishops,  both  those  French  church  was  fur  advanced  towards 
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independence.  When  the  revolution  of  to  peat  perfection  through  his  exertions. 
1799,  and  the  concordats  of  1601,  in  Francis  sent  him  to  Italy  to  purchase  sn- 
wbkh  Napoleon  sought  to  make  the  tique  statues,  of  which  he  made  •  reepect- 
cburch  a  support  to  his  power,  restored  able  collection,  and  caused  numerous 
ill  old  connexion  with  Rome.  The  re-  casts  to  ha  executed.  On  the  death  of 
suit  showed  how  much  Napoleon  erred  Rosso,  the  royal  painter,  Primaticcio  sue- 
in  mis  policy,  ceeded  him  in  his  post,  and  Francis  II 
Primage  is  a  email  allowance  made  by  appointed  Urn  superintendent  of  the  royal 
the  shippers  to  the  master  of  a  freighting  buildings.  He  furnished  the  designs  of 
vessel,  for  bis  care  and  trouble  in  respect  to  several  architectural  works,  among  them 
the  cargo.  It  is  usually  oonfbunded  with  of  the  tombs  of  Francis  I  and  Henry  II. 
average  (see  Aerog*)  in  the  bill  of  lading,  His  works  st  Fontaine bleou,  however, 
and  both  are  estimated  at  a  certain  rale  per  gained  him  more  reputation.  He  was 
«snt  on  the  amount  of  the  freight  assisted  in  his  labors  by  aeveral  of  his 
PsmuBi.  {See  Ornithology.)  countrymen,  of  whom  Niccolo  del  Abbate 
Pkimast  Rocks.  (See  Geology.)  was  the  most  distinguished.  Primaticcio 
Psimate  (prima*  regni,  head  of  the  died  in  1570.  The  works  which  he  exe- 
kingdomi ;  in  the  European  states,  the  cuted  in  France  are  nobler  and  freer,  in 
chief  archbishop  in  the  state,  and  the  first  point  of  design,  than  those  which  he  exe- 
subject  of  the  realm  ;  in  the  Catholic  cuted  in  CiuJio'B  school.  In  bis  great 
church,  the  primate  is  also  perpetual  le-  works  he  often  violated  nature, 
gate  of  the  pope,  and  has  a  sort  of  spirit-  Faun  Mwutsb,  or  Puifra.  (See 
usl  jurisdiction  over  the  other  archbi-ihops.  Minuter.) 

There  are  also    primates  of  provinces.  Puns.  Numbers  are  those  which  bare 

The  archbishop  of  Toledo  is  primate  of  no  divisors,  or  which  cannot  be  divided 

.Spain ;  the  archbishop  of  Braga  is  styled  into  any  number  of  equal  integral  parts, 

primate  of  Portugal,  although  he  is  nctu-  less  than  the  number  of  units  of  which 

ally  inferior  to  the  patriarch  of  Lisbon.    In  they  are  composed  ;  such  as  %  3, 5, 7, 11, 

England,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  13, 17,  fee.    These  numbers  have  formed 

myled  primate  of  all  England,  and  the  arch-  a  subject  of  investigitfion  and  inquiry  from 

bishop  of  York  primate  of  England.    In  the  earliest  dale  down  to  the  present  day  j 

the  Protestant  Irish  church,  the  archbishop  and  a  rule  for  finding  them  is  will  smongst 

of  Armagh  is  priaMte.  of  si)  sveland ;  the  ths  desiderata  of  mathematiciant.      The 

archbishop  of  Dublin,  primate  of  Ireland :  method  of  finding  a  prime  number  be- 

tbe   archbishop  of   Cashe),    primate    of  yood  a  certain  limit,  by  a  direct  process, 

.Minister,  and  the  archbishop  of  Tuatn,  Mcouaideredoneof  the  most  difficult  prob- 

primate  of  GonnaughL     In  the  German  lemain  the  theory  of  numbers,  which,  like 

empire,  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg  was  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  the  trieectkiri 

primate  of   Germany.      In  Fiance,  the  of  an  angle,  and  the  duplication  of  the  cube, 

archbishop  of  Lyons  n  primate  of  France ;  have  engaged  the  attention  of  many  able 

that  of  Bourges,  primate  of  Aquitania,  and  mathematicians,  but  without  arriving  at 

that  of  Rheime,  of  Normandy.    In  Hun-  any  satisfactory  result, 

nary,  the  archbishop  of  Gran  is  primate ;  Pbime  Verticil  is  that  vertical  circle, 

in  Poland,  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen.  or  azimuth,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 

Primaticcio,  Francesco,  a  painter  of  meridian,  and  passes  through  the  east  and 

the  Bologneae  school,  bom  at  Bologna,  in  west  points  of  the  horizon. 

1490,  received  his   first  instruction  from  Prime  Verticals,  indislliog,  or  Primr 

lunocenzo  da  Iinmola,  and  completed  bis  Vertical  Dials,  are  those  that  are  pro- 

•studies  under  Giulio  Romano.    In  eon-  jeeied  on  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical 

nexion  with  several  of  the  pupils  of  the  circle,  or  on  a  plane  parallel  to  it.    These 

latter,  he  painted  the  PaUaxo  del  Til,  in  are  otherwise  called  direct,  erect,  rnrik,  or 


Pat m*b.     Great  primer  and  long  primer 
e  different  kinds  of  type.    (See  Type.? 
taken  into  the  service  of  Francis  I  of        Paiktrrtrx  Rocks.    (See  Geology.) 


ric,  duke  of  Mantua,    Primaticcio    was    an  different  kinds  of  tj 


France,  in   1531.     His  arrival  and   rest-  PttMOoEMTcRE.     The  right  of  primo- 

dence    in  France    makes    an    epoch  in  geniture  in  males  seems  anciently  to  have 

French  ail     To  his  influence  were  ow-  unveiled  only  among  the  Jews.  The  first 

iog,  not  only  numerous  paintings  in  fresco  bom  in  the  patriarchal  ages  had  a  aupe- 

and  works  in   stucco,  which  the   king  riority  over  his  brethren,  and,  in  the  ab- 

caused  tobeexecuted,butBeve»lbranchee  seuce  of  the  father,    was  priest  of  the 

of  painting,  as,  for  iusbmco,  enamel  paint-  family.  Among  the  Jews,  he  had  a  double 

ing,  and  designs  for  tapestry,  were  carried  portion  of  the  inheritance ;  in  the  Berne 
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manner  as,  by  the  laws  of  Henry  I,  in  Eng-     primogeniture  among  females,  except  as 
land,  the  eldest  son  bad  tbe  capital  fee,  or    to  the  inheritance  or  the  crown.  (Black. 


*r  hud  the  principal  mansion  when  the    crown,    waa    not    introduced    into 

um  estate  descended  in  coparcenary.    Tbe  France  till  very  late ;  it  was  unknown  to 

"insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture,''  or  the  tint  and  second  race  of  kings.    The 

Gibbon    denominates    it,   was   unknown  four  sons  of  Clovis  shored  tbe  Kingdom 

among  the  Romans ;  tbe  two  sexes  were  equally    among  themselves.      Those   of 

placed  on  h  just  level;  all  the  sons  and  all  Louis  le  Debonnaire  did  the  same;  and  il 

the  daughters  were  entitled  to  sn  equal  was  not  till  tbe  race  of  Hugh  Capet  ss- 

portic-n  of  the  patrimonial  estate.    The  eended  tbe  throne,  that  the  prerogative  of 

Greeks,    the  Bntons,   the   Saxons,   the  succession  to  the  crown  wis  appropriated 

Danes,    &c„   and    even,   originally,    tbe  to  the  first  born.    Tbe  right   of  primo- 

feudists,  divided  the  tanas  equally,  some  geuiluie  is  now  abolished  in  France  ;  but 

among  all  the  children   at  large,    some  it  prevails  in  some  degree  in  every  other 

among  the  males  only.     The  equal  divis-  nation  of  Europe.    In  the  U.  Stales,   no 

ion  of  the  patrimonial  estate  among  the  distinction  of  age  or  aex  is  made  in  the 

children  is  certainly  tbe  roost  obvious  and  descent  of  estates  to  lineal  descendants, 

natural  way.    When  the  emperors  began  to  Though  primogeniture  and  the  preference 

create  honorary  feuds,  or  titles  of  nobility,  of  males  are  now  thus  universally  given 

it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  pre*  up  in  this  country,  yet  in  some  states  tbey 

serve  their  dignity,  to  make  them  imparti-  remained  in  full  force,  and  in  others  mod. 

hie,  and,  in  consequence,  descendible  to  ifications  of  them  continued  for  a  long 

the  eldest  son  alone.    This  example  was  period.    The  English  common  law,  with 
further*  enforced  by  the  inconveniences  ...... 


I  the    splitting   of  estates  ;    sey  until  '1760,  in  Marvlaj 
livision   of  the  military  aer-    Carolina  until  1786)  and  in  Virginia  until 
vices,  the  multitudes  of  infant  tenants,  in-    1787.    In   Massachusetts,  Rhode    Island 


capable  of  performing  any  duty,  the  eon-  and  Connecticut,  the  eldest  son,  probably 

sequent  weakening  of  the  strength  of  the  in  imitation  of  the  Jewiah  law,  nod  for- 

kingdom,  and  the  inducing  younger  sons  merly   a  double  portion  of  the  real  and 

to  lake  up  with  tbe  business  and  idleness  personal  estate,  and,  in  Delaware,  of  the 

of  a  country  life,  instead  of  being  service-  real  estate,  of  his  father.    {Jtmcr,  Jurat, 

able  to  themselves  and  the  public,  by  en-  No.  1. 80.) 

gaging  in  mercantile,  military,  civil  or  ec-  PxiMaoii  (srejmita).  A  genus  of 
clesisstical  employments.  These  reasons  beautiful  low  Alpine  plants,  abounding 
occasioned  an  almoat  total  change  in  the  especially  on  tbe  mountains  of  the  eastern 
nature  of  feudal  inheritances ;  so  that  continent.  A  few  species  are  found  in 
the  eldest  eon  began,  universally,  to  sue-  North  America,  chiefly  in  Canada,  on  the 
eeed  to  the  whole  of  tbe  lands  in  all  mill-  Rocky  mountains,  and  on  those  wbkh 
tarv  tenures.  border  the  North  Pacific  Some  are 
In  thia  condition,  the  feudal  constitution  among  the  earliest  flowers  in  spring;  as 
was  established  in  England  by  William  tbe  common  primrose,  the  oxlip  and 
tbe  Conqueror.  Before  the  conquest,  tbe  cowslip  of  Europe;  and  several  are  cul- 
deaceni  of  lands  waa  to  all  the  sens  alike,  tivated  in  gardens  as  ornamental  plants; 
Socage  estates  in  England  frequently  de-  Their  roots  ore  perennial ;  the  leaves  al- 
scended  to  all  tbe  sons  equally,  till  the  most  al  way  a  radical ;  and  the  flowers  sup- 
tune  of  Henry  HI,  when,  in  imitation  ported  on  a  naked  stem,  and  usually  daf- 
of  landa  in  chivalry,  they  hod  almost  posed  in  a  sort  of  umbel.  The  calyx  is 
entirely  fallen  into  tbe  right  of  sue-  tubular;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  and 
cession  by  primogeniture ;  except  in  divided  at  the  summit  into  live  equal 
Kent,  where  they  gloried  in  the  pres-  lobes;  the  stamens  five  in  number,  with  a 
•rvaujon  of  their  ancient  gavelkind  single  style;  and  the  capsule  oval,  one- 
tenure,  of  wbicb  a  principal  branch  woe  celled,  and  containing  numerous  seeds 
the  joint  inheritance  of  all  the  sons ;  and  attached  to  a  central  placenta.  Tbe  vari- 
eicept  in  some  particular  manors  and  eties"  of  the  common  primrose,  which 
townships,  where  their  local  customs  con-  nave  arisen  from  cultivation,  are  very  uu- 
rinued  the  descent  sometimes  to  all,  some-  merous.  The  P.  auricula,  a  native  of  the 
times  to  the  youngest  son  only,  or  in  other  Alpine  regions  of  Italy,  Switzerland  and 
more  angular  methods  of  succession.  Germany,  is  also  a  well  known  favorite 
By  tbe  English  law,  there  is  no  right  of  with  tbe  florist. 
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Primcm  Mobile,  in  the  Ptolemaic  as-  four  stories  high,  175  feel  long,  and  50 

tronomy ;  tlie  ninth  or  highest  sphere  of  wide,  and  contains  a  chapel  about  40  feet 

the  heavens,  whose  centre  is  Unit  of  the  square,  and  60  rooms  for  students.   Then 

world,  ami  in  comparison  of  which  tha  are  aim  buildings  for  the  library,  phito- 

eanh  ia  but  a  point.     This  the  ancients  sophical    apparatus,   museum,   refectory, 

supposed  to   contain    ail    other   spheres  recitation  rooms,  ate.    The  library  is  very 

within   it,  and  to   give  motion  to  them,  well  selected,  and  contains  6000  volumes. 

turning  itself,  and  all  of  them,  quite  round  Tha    students'     libraries    contain    4000. 

in  twenty-four  hours.  There  are  leu  instructed  and  105  students. 

Pri.sce  Ehward's  Island.  (See  John1),  Commencement  is  on  the  last  Wednes- 

Sl.]  day  of  September.     There  are  two  vaca- 

PaiifCE  of  Wiui'i  Isli.ni>  (called  by  lions,  viz.  from  commencement  six  weeks, 

the    Malays  Pulo   Piaatig,.  or  Bctd-md  and  from  the  first   Thursday  alter  tlie 

iiland)   is  an  island  in   the  Cast  Indian  second  Tuesday  of  April  sis  weeks.    The 

sea,  near  the  coast  of  Siam  ;  latitude  of  its  board  of  trustees  consists  of  twenty-three 

north-eastern  point,  5°  '£>!  N. ;  Ion.  100°  members.    The  governor  of  the  state  is, 

1EKE.  It  measures  about  160  square  miles,  txefficie,  president  of  this  board;  and  one 

and  has  a  fine  harbor.     Its  basis  U  a  mass  hall   of  the   remainder   are    clergymen. 

of  granite.      The    western   side   affords  The  executive  government  is  composed 

abundance  of  timber  for  ship-building,  of  a  president,  who  is  also  teacher  of  the- 

The   remainder  is  extremely  fertile,  and  ology  and  moral  philosophy ;  a  vice-pres- 

yields  large  crops  of  pepper,  coffee,  sugar,  ident,  who  is  professor  of  languages  and 

rice,  ginger,   yams,  sweet   potatoes,  be-  belles-lettres;  a  professor  of  mathemsiica 

tel-nut,   cocoa-nut,  apices,   ate,  and  the  and  natural  philosophy;   a  professor  of 

elastic  gum-vine,   resembling  the  caout-  chemistry,  experimental  philosophy,  and 

chouc  plant.     The  climate  is  temperate,  natural  history ;  and  three  tutolb.     The 

George  Town  is  the  capital.     Population  theological  seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 

of  the  island  and  its  dependencies  in  1823,  church  in  the  U,  States  was  also  establish - 

51,307.  ed  at  Princeton,  in  1813.    The  associate 

Prince  Resent'*  I.ilet.     (See  North  reformed  church  afterwards  united  with 

Polar  Expeditions.)  the  Presbyterian,  and  thence  their  serai- 

Prince's  Metal  ;  a  mixture  of  copper  naries  were  joined,    A  stone  edifice,  In- 

and  zinc,  in  imitation  of  gold.  tended  to  accommodate  100  students,  is 

Peinces  of  the  Blood  ;  those  persons  appropriated    to    this    institution.      The 

who  have  the  same  origin  with  the  reign-  number  of  professors  is  three;  of  students, 

ing  house,  and,  after  the  extinction  of  the  ninety-two;   of  graduates,  537;   of  vol- 

same,  have  the  next  right  to  the  throne,  iitnes  in  the  library,  6000.    A  residence 

Thus  the  princes  of  the  houses  Orleans  of  three  years  is  required  to  complete  the 

and     Bourbon     Conde     were     formerly  course  of  study.    Candidates  for  admis- 

princes  of  the  blood.     Louis  XIV   also  siou  are  required  to  produce  testimonials 

declared  his  sons  by  his  mistresses  La  Va-  of  good  natural  talents,  of  good  mora)  and 

liere  and  Montespan  princes  of  the  blood ;  religious  character,  of  belonging  to  some 

but  the  dignity  was  taken  from  them  after  regular  church,    and  of  having  passed 

his  death.  through  a  regular  course  of  academical 

Princeton  ;  a  post-town  ef  New  Jer-  studies.  Tuition  and  the  use  of  the  h'brn- 
sey,  10  miles  north  «f  Trenton,  40  north-  ry  ore  afforded  free  of  expense  to  every 
east  of  Philadelphia,  and  49  south- west  student,  and  there  are  charitable  funds  for 
of  New  York;  Ut  40°  Wl  N!;  Ion.  74a  aiding  the  indigent  Princeton  was  din 
3.VW.  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  con-  tinguished,  during  the  revolution,  by  a  de- 
tains a  college,  a  theological  seminary,  a  cisive  hattie  between  the  British  troops 
brick  Presbyterian  church,  and  more  than  and  a  division  of  the  American  army  com- 
100  houses.  The  college  of  New  Jeraey  mauded  by  general  Washington.  The 
was  founded  in  1746,  at  Elizabeth  town ;  British  lost  100  men,  and  300  more,  who 
the  next  year  it  was  removed  to  Newark,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  college,  were  fore 
and  a  royal  charter  was  granted  to  it  in  ed  to  surrender.  In  this  action,  Januejy 
1748,  by  its  present  tide.  It  remained  at  3,  1777,  general  Mercer  of  Virginia  was 
Newark  ten  yean,  and  was  permanently  killed. 

established     at    Princeton    in   1757.     lis  Principal,  in  criminal  law,     (See  At- 

situation  is  peculiarly  healtbful  and  pleas-  cranny) 

ant,  and  it  has  long  been  n  highly  respects-  Printer's  Irk.     (See  hk.) 

hie  and  flourishing  seminary.     The  col-  Printing,  Art  of,   in   regard   M   tha 

lege  edifice  is  styled  .Vomow  Hall,  and  is  processes  used,  is  divided  into  zyiograp*- 
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»c,  bfpograpkie  and  &rtmHftic  In  logoe  to  Merita,  «nd  there  printed,  Jp  1442, 
ajftarraato  printing,  the  writing  is  carved  J&xantki  GtM  Doetrwalt  and  Pdrt 
on  wooden  tables ;  they  are  then  covered  BUpani  'Ihutatm,  is  without  foundation. 
with  ink,  the  paper  is  put  upon  them,  and  The  people  of  Strasburg  ascribe  this  in- 
au  impression  is  taken.  This  hi  the  oldest  mention  to  Guttenberg,  in  Strasbtlrg.  The 
mode  of  printing,  and  is  still  in  use  in  people  of  Merits,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
China,  Japan  and  Thibet.  Typographic  tain  that  Guttenberg  invented  typograpb- 
printing  is  that  in  which  single  letters  or  ical  printing,  not  in  Strasburg,  but  in 
types  are  used,  which  are  properly  ar-  Men*?-  •  The  truth  is,  that  Guttenberg 
ranged,  and  then  the  work  is  printed.  For  (q.  v.)  conceived  the  first  idea  of  his  in- 
a  abort  time,  carved  letters  were  in  use;  vention,  and  made' a  few  experiments  of 
but  cast  letters  were  soon  introduced,  and  it  at  Strcsburg,  but  first  brought  it  to  per- 
in  tttill  used.  .  In  ttmographie  printing,  tection,  with  the  aid  of  Peter  Schoffer,  in 
pages  composed  of  many  types  are  trans-  Mentz.  It  is  proved  thai  Guttenberg,  as 
formed,  by  casting,  into  plates,  or  tables,  early  as  1436,  when  be  was  still  at  Slras- 
rrom  which  copiesare  piloted.  A  mould  burg,  had  his  printing  instruments,  and, 
of  plaster  is  taken  from  a  page  of  types,  tho  same  year,  made  some  trials  with  a 
and  from  this  the  stereotype  plates  are  printing  press.  But,  dissatisfied  with  the 
obtained  by  casting.  Tbe  Chinese,  even  stow  process  of  the  xylographic  method, 
in  tbe  reign  of  their  emperor  Wu  Wang,  he  began  to  consider  whether  be  might 
who  lived  about  1100  ft.  C,  are  said  to  not  print  with  single  letters,  and  use  the 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  sylo-  same  letters  more  than  once.  This  led 
graphic  printing ;  but  the  Japanese  as-  him  to  the  invention  of  movable  letters, 
sumo  the  merit  of  the  invention.  In  Thi-  which  he  must  have  used  earlier  than 
bet,  also,  according  to  the  accounts  of  va-  144%  for,  in  this  year,  separate  letters 
nous  travellers,  this  art  has  been  exercised  were  in  use.  In  1445,  Guttenberg  re- 
frain time  immemorial.  Although  it  had  turned  to  his  native ciry, Mentz;  and  with 
been  the  custom,  for  thousands  of  years,  to  1449  begins  the  period  of  the  completion 
make  impressions  with  seek  on  wax,  of  the  ait  of  printing.  Guttenberg,  in  the 
which  might  have  easily  led  to  the  in-  course  of  this  year,  connected  himself 
vention  of  the  art  of  printing,  Gutten-  with  a  rich  citizen  in  Mentz,  named  John 
berg  first  made  this  discovery,  about  Fust(Faustus),whocaniedonthebuaineaB< 
three  centuries  and  a  half  ago;  for  it  of  founding,  in  oompaov  with  Peter  Schdf- 
may  justly  be  questioned,  whether  the  fer,  of  Gronsbeim.  Faustus,  soon  after 
Europeans  bad  then  any  knowledge  of,  (probably  in  1453),  entered  into  a  copsrt- 
the  art  of  printing  among  the  Chinese,  nership  with  this  Schfiffer,  an  inventive 
although  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that,  before  genius,  whonow  became  the  true  perfecter 
tbe  time  of  Guttenberg,  and  even  in  1433,  of  the  art  of  printing.  Guttenberg,  in- 
the  art  of  cutting  images  on  wood,  with  a  deed,  had  invented  movable  letters,  and 
lew  lines  of  text,  was  well  known.  Three  made  them  first  of  wood,  then  of  lead, 
cities  contend  for  the  honor  of  the  inven  and  at  last  of  tin.  But  the  art  of  printing 
tion  of  typographical  priming — Harlem,  continued  to  be  very  difficult  and  ex- 
Stmsburg  and  Mentz.  Tbe  people  of  pensive,  till  the  metallic  letters  cast  by 
Harlem  maintain  that  their  citizen  Lau-  John  Faustus,  or  Peter  Schoffer,  and 
rence  Janaoen,  under  the  name  of  Coster  other  improvements,  were  invented.  Tbe 
(i.  e.  sacristan  in  the  great  parochial  oldest  work,  of  any  considerable  size, 
church  at  Harlem),  as  early  as  1430,  in-  printed  in  Mentz,  with  cast  letters,  by 
vented  the  art  of  cutting  on  wooden  ta-  Guttenberg,  Faustus  and  SchfiSer,  fin- 
bles.  But  he  did  not  stop  hero  ;  and  ieliod  about  1455,  is  Guttenberg's  Latin 
there  are  many  of  Coster's  impressions,  Bible,  which  is  called,  also,  the  Forty- 
--  Scheltema  and  Rollings  have  tried  to  two-lined  Bible,  because    in    every  full 


prove,  as  late  as  the  year  1833,  made  with  column  it  has  forty-two  lines.  Faustus, 
movable  types  of  wood,  and  afterwards  having  separated  from  Guttenberg,  in 
of  lead  and  tin.     If  the  invention  of  the    1456,  and,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  2 


art  of  printing  is  thus  due  to  tbe  Dutch  florins,  having  obtained  bis  printing  press 

(Tan   Hultern,  a  learned  Dutch  writer,  for  his  own  use,  undertook,  in  connexion 

is  opposed   to   this  opinion),  the   inven-  with  Peter  Schoffer,  greater  typograph- 

lion   of  the  art  in  Mentz  still  ought  to  ical  works,  in  which  the  art  was  carried 

be  considered  as  independent  of  that  in  to  higher  perfection.    Faustus  was  par- 

Hartera ;  for  the  account  that  Coster  was  ticularly  engaged  in  the  printing  of  tbe 

robbed  of  bis  types  by  his  assistant  John,  Latin  and  German  Bible,  by  the  copying 

who  fled  through  Amsterdam  and  Co-  of  which  the  monks  had  hitherto  gained 
vot-x.                39 
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considerable  nma.  Ab  they  could  not  without  displacing  a  single  letter.  By 
understand  this  astonishing  multiplies-  this  contrivance,  the  displacement  of  the 
tion  of  the  printed  copies,  sod  therefore  tetters,  and  new  errors  of  the  press  during 
ascribed  it  to  some  inspiration  of  Satan,  the  printing,  are  made  impossible.  If  sn 
he  became  involved  in  a  violent  quarrel  error  is  afterwards  discovered,  the  plate  is 
with  them.  He  went  to  Paris  with  his  pierced,  the  wrong  letter  taken  out,  and 
Bibles  (the  first  copies  of  which,  bear-  the  right  one  put  in,  and  it  is  soldered 
ing  data,  were  printed  in  1463),  for  the  again,  so  that  the  plate  may  be  thus  msde 
purpose  of  selling  them  there.  Being  perfectly  correct.  Didot  called  these  let- 
obliged  to  leave  the  city  in  haste,  on  ec-  tera,  thus  united,  stereotype,  from  the 
count  of 'the  persecutions  of  the  German  Greek  rnput  (firm,  standing  firm)  and  nut 
monks,  this  probably  gave  rise  to  the  (figure,  form).  He  printed  Callet's  above- 
well-known  tradition,  that  the  devil  bad  mentioned  logarithmic  and  trigonometri- 
carried  him  off.  In  1466,  Faustus  made  cal  tables  with  them  in  1799.  The  inven- 
a  second  journey  to  Paris,  and  died  there  tion  of  stereotype  printing  does  not  prop- 
of  the  plague;  upon  which  P.  Schoffer  erly  belong  to  Didot,  but  is  ascribed  to 
continued  the  printing  business  alone,  at  the  Dutch.  More  than  a  hundred  years 
Menu.  After  the  separation  of  Gutteu-  since,  it  waa  in  use  among  them.  The 
berg  and  Faustus,  the  former  had  found  inventor  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  J.  van 
means  to  procure  a  new  printing  press,  der  Mey,  fatherof  the  well-known  painter 
and  bad  struck  off  many  works,  ot  which  of  the  same  name,  who  resided  at  Leyden 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  Astrological  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  een- 
and  Medical  Calendar  (in  folio,  1*57),  con-  tury.  He  prepared  and  cast  immovable 
aidered  the  first  known  work  printed  with  forma  or  plates  for  a  Dutch  Bible  in  quar- 
the  date  annexed.  As  the  letters  of  this  to,  of  which  many  thousand  copies  were 
Calendar  are  entirely  different  from  those  struck  off.  The  plates  of  this  Bible  are 
with  which  Faustus  and  8ch6ffer  printed,  still  in  the  hands  of  the  booksellers  8.  &  J. 
it  is  confidently  inferred  that  this  Calendar  Luchtmans,  in  Leyden.  At  the  death  of 
was  printed  at  the  press  of  Guttenberg.  Mey,  the  art  of  making  fixed  types  was 
After  1469;  many  workmen  went  from  lost  again  in  Holland ;  at  least,  no  further 
Mencc,  and  established  presses  in  Ger-  use  was  made  of  it,  because  the  method 
many  and  in  foreign  countries,  first  in  was  too  expensive.  A  Scotchman,  also, 
Italy,  then  in  France,  the  king  of  which,  by  the  name  of  Ged,  at  the  beginning  of 
at  that  time,  was  the  first  prince  that  in-  the  eighteenth  century,  invented  the  art 
terested  himself  in  the  new  art.  Besides  of  printing  from  cast  plates,  and  struck 
Faustus,  Schoffer  and  Guttenberg,  one  off  an  edition  of  Sallust,  with  types  sol- 
Albert  Ptister  became  acquainted  (it  is  dered  together.  Hence  it  appears  that 
not  known  by  what  means)  with  the  art.  Didot  had  predecessors  in  stereotype  or 
Soon  after  1450,  he  also  printed  a  Bible,  stereographic  printing.  He,  however, 
As  the  art  of  printing  began  with  the  greatly  improved  the  art  His  improved 
' — f  whole  bloc""  "  '  "  "  " 


impression  of  whole  blocks,  it  has  come  contrivance  was  as  follows :  He  took 
to  the  same  point  again  in  its  progress  movable  letters,  differing  from  the  com- 
towards  perfection,  viz.  by  the  introduc-  mon  ones  only  by  being  somewhat  shorter, 
tion  of  stereotype  plates*  The  art  of  and  of  a  harder  substance.  These  were 
printing,  as  every  one  knows,  was  greatly  set  in  the  usual  way ;  the  proof  sheets' 
advanced  by  the  invention  of  movable  were  then  printed  and  corrected,  till  the 
letters;  but  on  this  very  account,  as  often  whole  copy' was  ss  free  from  errors  as 
as  a  book  is  reprinted,  new  errors  creep  possible.  Then  every  page  set  with  these 
in ;  and,  in  printing,  the  letters  sometimes  hard  letters  was  pressed  upon  a  plate  of 
stick  to  the  balls,  and  are  drawn  out  with  properly  prepared  metal.  These  plates 
them,  whence  Den  errors  of  the  press  are  served  as  matrices  for  whole  pages ;  and 
made,  because  the  printer  does  not  always  the  letters  of  the  hard  substance,  men- 
set  them  again  correctly.  These  imper-  tioned  above,  might  now  be  separated 
factions  are  particularly  felt  in  books  from  each  other,  set  anew,  and  used  to 
consisting  of  tables  of  numbers.  Firmin  form  other  matrice  -pistes.  A  page  which 
Didot,  son  of  Francis  Ambrose  Didot,  served  for  a  mstnx  was  pressed  upon 
when  engaged  in  printing  the  logarith-  melted  type-metal,  which,  hardening  im- 
mic  tables  of  Collet,  invented  a  method  to  mediately,  served  for  printing.  Inprinu'ng, 
prevent  all  errors,  try  causing  the  pages,  the  plates,  or  pages,  were  set  upon  plates 
composed  of  movable  letters  and  figures,  of  brass,  which  took  the  place  of  a  form, 
and  accurately  corrected,  to  be  cast  and  were  necessary  to  support  the  whole ; 
into  entire  plates,  which  might  be  moved  for  these  stereotype  pages  or  columns. 
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being  very  thin,  could  otherwise  hardly  made  of  leather  and  stuffed  with  wool,  or 

bear  the  violence  of  printing.    The  pro-  by  elastic  rollers,    Guttenberg  printed,  at 

cess  of  stereotyping,  at  present,  hi  simple,  firm,  with  writing  ink,  and  afterwards  used 

A  page  of  any  work  proposed  to  be  no-  lampblack.     About  1450,  or  somewhat 

reotyped,  is  set  up  in  the  usual  manner,  later,  Faust  and  Bohfifier  invented  print- 


with  movable  types.  From  this  page,  er*a  ink.  The  common  old  printing  press 
when  corrected,  a  mould  in  plaster  is  tak-  derives  its  power  from  a  screw,  wbict  ' 
en  off,  and  from  this  mould  a  piste  of    turned  by  a  lever,  and  acts  perpendi 


when  corrected,  a  mould  in  plaster  is  tak-  derives  its  power  from  a  screw,  which  is) 
en  off,  and  from  this  mould  a  piste  of  turned  by  a  lever,  and  acts  perpendicu< 
type  metal  is  cast,  having  all  the  charac-    laity  on  the  platteo,  or  level  part,  which 


metal  is  coat,  having  all  the  charac-  lariy  on  the  platteo,  or  level  part,  which 
n  relief;  and  being  a  Ike-simile  of  the  transmits  the  pressure.  Various  improve- 
_  tal  page.  From  this  plate  the  print-  menu  have  been  made  in  the  printing 
ing  is  executed,  and  there  must  be,  of  press,  by  lord  Stanhope  and  other  invent- 
oourse,  es  many  plate*  cast  as  there  are  ore,  in  most  of  which  a  cast  iron  frame  is 
pages  in  the  book  to'  be  printed.  The  substituted  for  a  wooden  one,  being  mora 
plaster  used  for  forming  the  moulds  is  inflexible ;  and  a  combination  of  levers  is 
pulverized  gypsum,  dried  by  heat,  and  used,  so  arranged  as  to  cause  the  platteo 
mixed  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  to  descend  with  decreasing  rapidity,  and 
little  whiting,  to  diminish  the  tendency  of  consequently  with  increasing  force,  till  it 
the  plaster  to  shrink  and  crack.  After  exerts  the  greatest  power  at  the  moment 
the  form  of  types  has  been  slightly  oiled,  of  contact  of  the  paper  with  the  types, 
and  surrounded  with  a  brass  flame,  fluid  Before  the  press  was  invented,  impree- 
pkoter  is  applied  over  the  surface,  with  a  sions  were  taken  from  the  wooden  tables 
brush  or  roller,  so  sa  to  fill  every  cavity  by  means  of  a  rubber  of  born.  Gutten- 
of  the  letters.  A  quantity  of  piaster,  mixed  berg  invented  the  press.  In  a  Strasburg 
with  water  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  is  document,  it  is  proved  that  this  apparatus 
then  poured  on  the  type,  and  the  super-  was  in  use  as  early  as  1436.  In  France, 
fluoua  part  scraped  oft  When  the  plaster  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  no  presses 
has  become  hard,  it.  is  lifted  off  by  the  in  1458  ;  for  during  that  year  Charles 
frame,  and  detached  from  it.  It  is  then  VII  sent  a  man  to  Strasburg,  to  loam  the 
baked  to  dryness  in  an  oven,  and,  when  art  of  priiiting  there.  Leonard  (John) 
quite  hot,  it  is  placed  in  an  iron  box,  or  Dancer,  who  died  1533,  first  introduced 
casting-pot,  which  has  also  been  heated  brazen  spindles  into  printing,  in  1550,  at 
in  an  oven.  The  box  is  now  plunged  in-  Nuremberg.  Printing  by  machinery  had  its 
to  a  kuwe  pot  of  melted  type-metal,  and  origin  within  the  present  century.  It  hsa 
kept  about  ten  minutes  under  the  surface,  produced  n  very  great  improvement  in  the 
in  order  that  the  weight  of  the  metal  may  expedition  with  which  work  is  executed, 
force  it  into  all  the  finer  parts  of  the  let-  and  is  now  extensively  applied  to  the 
ten.  The  whole  is  then  cooled,  the  printing  of  newspapers,  and  even  of  books. 
mould  is  broken  and  washed  oft;  and  the  Various  machines  are  already  introduced 
back  of  tbe  plate  turned  smooth  in  a  lathe,  into  use,  most  of  which  perform  the  pro- 
or  planed  by  a  machine.  For  typo-  cesses  of  inking  tbe  types,  conveying  the 
graphical  beauty,  the  most  distinguished  paper,  and  giving  the  impression.  For 
printers  are  Baskerville  in  England ;  Didot  distributing  the  ink  on  the  types,  elastic 
and  Crapelet  in  France ;  Bodoni  in  Italy;  cylinders  are  employed,  called  tnimg'- 
Ibarrs  in  Spun  ;  and  Breitkopf,  Gosclion  rollers,  made  of  a  composition  of  glue  and 
and  TauchnitE  in  Germany.  Next  to  treacle,  which  combines  the  properties  of 
types,  the  chief  instrument  used  in  this  smuothnrm,  elasticity,  and  sufficient  dura- 
art  is  the  printing  press.  The  ink  is  first  bility.  These  transmit  the  ink  to  the 
applied  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  types  by  rolling  over  their  surface.  The 
types;  the  paper,  previously  moistened,  is  impression  is  performed,  in  most  of  the 
then  laid  down  upon  them ;  the  whole  is  English  machines,  by  targe  cylinders, 
passed  under  the  press,  and  tbe  paper,  which  revolve  upon  the  types,  having  the 
being  brought  into  forcible  contact  with  sheet  of  paper  confined  to  their  surface  by 

the  types,  receives  from  their  surface  the  bqnda  of  tape.     The  types  — *  J 

ink  necessary  for  a  distinct  impression,  in   some   machines  in  the 

Printer's  ink  (q.  v.)  is  composed  chiefly  of  form ;  in  others,  the  characters  are  placed 

lampblack  and  oil,  inspissated  by  boiling  in  a  convex  form,  upon  the  surface  of 

and  burning.     Oil  is  necessary  that  the  cylinders.    To  produce  the  latter  effect, 

ink  may   not  dry  during  the  operation,  Mr.  Nicholson  proposed  to  cost  the  body 

and  it  is  reduced  by  bailing  to  prevent  it  of  the  types  with  a  tapering  or  wedge 

from  spreading  on  the  paper.    It  is  ap-  form,  like  the  stones  of  an  arch ;  but  Mr. 

plied  to  the  types  by  large  elastic  balls,  Cowper  has  produced  tbe  same  result 
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more  expeditiously,  by  curving  stereotype  slab  of  wood  is  placed  on  a  table  before 
plates  into  the  required  shape.  Messrs.  the  workman,  and  a  pile  of  dry  paper,  cut 
Donkiu  and  Bacon  placed  their  typea  on  to  the  proper  bus,  at  hie  aide,  when,  with 
the  four  aides  of  a  revolving  prism,  while  a  rude  bamboo  brush,  a  coating  of  liquid 
the  ink  wu  applied  by  a  roller,  which  Indian  ink  is  put  upon  it;  a  sheet  of  paper 
rose  and  fell  with  the  irregularities  of  the  is  then  placed  on  the  lop,  and  the  imprea- 
prism,  and  the  sheet  was  wrapped  on  sion  completed  by  rubbing  it  over  once  or 
another  prism  so  formed  as  to  meet  the  twice  with  a  kind  of  vegetable  fibre ;  the 
surfaces  of  the  first.  A  common  printing  sheet  ia  then  lifted  off,  and  the  process  re- 
press gives  about  250  impressions  per  pealed  with  the  next.  Hie  paper  used  is 
hour  ;  whereas  of  the  Times  (a  Loudon  very  thin,  and  is  only  printed  on  one  aide ; 
newspaper)*  printed  by  Applegarth  and  the  sheet  is  lb  Weil  with  the  blank  aides  in 
Oowpers  machine,  it  is  stated  that  4000  contact,  and  the  two  edges  are  bound  into 
per  hour  are  printed  on  one  side.  The  the  back  of  the  book,  making  it  resemble 
first  working  machine  which  printed  by  a  volume,  the  leaves  of  which  are  uncut ; 
steam,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Koenig,  ia  1814.  the  paging,  &c^  is  on  the  external  margin. 
In  this  country,  Treadwell's  power-press  In  this  simple  manner,  all  books  and  eu- 
is  the  machine  most  employed.  In  this  graving!  on  wood  are  printed,  and  a, 
invention,  the  types  are  inked  by  elastic  skilful  workman  is  able  to  produce  the 
rollers,  and  the  distribution  of  the  ink  impressions  with  as  much  celerity  as  our 
rendered  equal  by  a  revolving  table,  which  own,  with  the  use  of  the  press,  Works 
passes  in  contact  with  the  rollera.  The  of  minor  consequence  are  generally  exe- 
tmpressions  are  made  by  a  flat  surface  or  cuted  in  a  flimsy  and  imperfect  manner, 
piatten,  instead  of  a  cylinder,  bo  that  the  printing  of  some  being  very  indrfler- 
cleaner  and  better  impressions  are  sup-  ent  at  first,  and  nearly  unintelligible  by 
posed  to  be  obtained  from  it  than  from  the  time  a  full  edition  naa  been  taken  oft 
any  other  machine.  (For  the  correction  The  price  of  books  ia  low,  and  there  are 
of  the  press,  see  Comdiim.)  numerous  book  shops  and  stalls  in  all  the 
The  author  of  Sketches  of  China  principal  streets.  The  binding  is  very 
gives  the  following  account  of  Chinese  different  from  our  own,  the  cover  being 
printing:  "The  means  in  use  among  the  merely  soft  paper,  and  the  title  carefully 
Chinese  for  producing  an  impression  of  written  on  the  edge  of  the  bottom  leaves, 
letters  appear  to  be  nearly  the  same  with  Five  or  six  volumes  are  enclosed  in  a 
those  invented  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  pasteboard  case,  and  the  books  arranged 
Blocks  of  hard  wood,  or  masses  of  metal  on  shelves,  so  as  to  present  the  titles  to  the 
forming  s  kind  of  stereotype,  are  printed-  front.  Spurious  editions  are  said  to  be 
from,  by  a  simple  and  expeditious  process,  very  common,  and  I  have  never  discov- 
and  solely  by  manual  labor,  as  presses  for  ered  that  there  was  any  protection  of  the 
the  purpose  are  entirely  unknown.  The  copyright  by  law;  consequently  nun: 
Canton  Gazette,  a  kind  of  court  journal  of  incomplete  copies  of  the  original  ai 
appointments,  arrivals  and  departures,  is  culated.  Works  are  sometimes  met  with, 
one  of  the  tew  publications  which  are  the  letters  of  which  are  white,  on  a  black 
printed  from  movable  types.  The  blocks  ground,  the  characters  being  cut,  as  in  the 
which  are  mostly  used  for  engraving  these  copperplate  engraving,  below  the  surface, 
stereotypes  upon,  are  made  of  hard  and  There  ere,  in  meet  cases,  specimens  of 
well-seasoned  wood,  divided  into  slabs,  in  the  various  kinds  of  writing,  intended  as 
the  direction  of  the  grain.  The  subject  copies  to  write  from,  as  well  as  some 
to  be  engraved  is  carefully  written  or  school  books." 

drawn  on  thin  paper,  and  pasted  reversed  Prior,  in  monasteries ;  the  next  officer 

upon  the  board  ;  the  wood  is  then  cut  in  rank  to  the  abbot;  or,  where  there  is 

from  around  the  characters,  and  the  let-  no  abbot,  the  superior  of  the  monastery.— 

ten  remain  in  low  relief.     Much  care  is  Pn'ore»»  is  applied,  in  aBimilaraense.to  the 

used  in  adjusting  the  written  pattern,  as  head  of  a  female  convent.    A  monastery 

it  ia  not  possible  to  rectify  a  mistake  on  which  is  under  the  government  of  a  prions 

wood,  as  on  copper  or  other  metal.     The  called  »  prion/.  (Sce.d&&of,aiid  Monastery.) 

cost  of  engraving  depends  entirely  on  the  Prior,  Matthew ;  an  English  poet,  bom 

size  and  delicacy  of  the  letters,  the  price  in  1664,  in  London,  or  at  Wiubonie,  in 

increasing  in  proportion  to  the  small  ness  Dorsetshire.    His  father  dying  when  be 

of  the  type.     The  equipments  of  a  printer  was   young,  he  was  brought  up  by  an 

are  very  simple  and  cheap,  and  the  opera-  uncle,   who  kept  the  Rummer  tavern  at 

tions  less  complicated  than  almost  any  Charing-crosa,  and  sent  to  Westminster 

--"— '-«!  process.  '  The  board  or  school.    Ho  early  imbibed  a  strong  taste 
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for  cluneal  literature,  and  attracted  the  his  age.    He  was  interred  in  Westminster 

notice  of  the  enrl  of  Dorset  (see  Sackville),  abbey,   under   a    monument,   for   which 

who  enabled  him  to  enter  himself,  in  1682,  "last  piece  of  human  vanity,"  as  he  styles 

nt  SL  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  it  in  his  will,  be  left  the  sum  of  £500. 

proceeded  B.  A.  in  1686,  and  was  shortly  Prior  seems  to  hare  made  bis  way  by  wit 

after  chosen  fellow.     At  college  be  cod-  and  social  qualities,  rather  than  by  moral 

traded  an  inumacy  with  Charles  Montagu,  or   political    endowments  of  a  superior 

afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  in  concert  with  order.    Ha  is  said   to   have   always  re- 

whotn,  in  1688,  he  composed  the  Country  tained  a  taste  for  coarse  intercourse  and 

Mouse  and  City  Mouse— a  parody   on  gross  enjoyments.    As  a  poet,  his  reputa- 

Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther.'  In  1690,  he  lion   has  declined  of  late  years,  the  hu- 

was  introduced  at  court  by  the  earl  of  mor  in  which  he  principally  excels  being 

Dorset,  at  whose  recommendation  he  was  overlooked   on  account  of  the  charac* 

appointed  secretary  to  the  English  pleui-  ter  of  his  serious   performances,   which, 

Kientiaries  at  the  Hague.  With  this  post  although,  as  in  bis  Solomon,  and  Henry 
also  held  the  title  of  gentleman  of  the  and  Emma,  splendid  and  correct  in  die- 
king's  bed-chamber;  and  he  presented  an  lion,  harmonious  in  versification,  and  co- 
ode  to  king  William  in  1695,  on  the  death  pious  in  poetical  imagery,  fait  in  moving 
of  queen  Mary ;  and  soon  after  displayed  either  the  feelings  or  the  fancy.  The 
his  humorous  vein  in  a  parody  of  Boileau's  great   art  of  Prior   consists  in   telling  a 


n  the  taking  of  Naniur,  when  it  was    story  with  a  degree  of  poetical  ease  end 
t  Hired  by  William.     In  1697,  ho  was    vivacity,  which,  perhaps,  setting  aside  La 
nominated  secretary  to  the  commissioners    Fontaine,  has  never  been  excelled.    His 


for  the  treaty  of  Ryswick;   and,  on  his  Alma,  a  piece  of  philosophical  pleamwuj, 

return  from  that  employment,  was  made  exhibits  a  felicitous  vein  of  humor;  and 

secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  for  his  lighter  pieces  he  is   now  chiefly 

He  was  afterwards  secretary  to  the  earls  read.      A   History   of   his  Own   Times, 

of  Portland  and  Jersey,  successively  am-  compiled  from  bis  MSB.,  contains  little 

basBadon  to  Prance,    At  length  be  was  from  his  pen,  and  is  of  small  value.     His 

made  under- secretary  of  state,  and,  while  poems  were  published  in  1733,  in  3  vol*, 

holding  that  office,  was  sent  to  France  to  8von  and  are  also  in  all  the  collections. 

sssist  in  the  partition  treaty.    In  1701,  he  Priscian.    (See  Philology.) 

succeeded  Locke  as  a  commissioner  at  the  Prism,  iu  geometry,  ia  n  body,  or  solid, 

board  of*  trade,  but  soon  after  deserted  toe  whose  two  ends  are  any  plain  figures 

whigs  and  joined  the  lories,  for   which  which  are  parallel,  equal  and  similar ;  and 

no  satisfactory  reasons  have  been  assigned,  its  sides,  connecting  those  ends,  are  paral- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  he  telograma.    Hence  every  section  parallel 

published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  took  to  the  base  is  equal  and   similar  to  the 

some  abare in  the  Examiner.     When  the  base;  and  the  prism  may  be  considered 

lories  again  obtained  the  ascendency,  he  as  generated  by  the  parallel  motion  of  this 

was  employed  in  secretly  negotiating  at  plane  figure.    Prisms  receive  particular 

Paris  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  names,  according  to  the  figure   of  their 

(q.  v.J     He  remained  in  France,  with  the  bases;  as  a  triangular   prism,  a  square 

appointment  of  ambassador,  and,  after  the  prism,  a  pentagonal   prism,  a  hexagonal 

'■••'"■ 1  so   on.     And      —        ■       • 


depertui 
1713,    P 


ire  of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  in  prism,  and  so  on.  And  hence  the  de- 
publicly  assumed  that  character,  nomination  pritm  comprises  also  the  cube 
uii  un)  accession  of  George  I,  he  was  re-  and-  parallelepiped  on,  the  former  being  a 
called,  and  examined  before  the  privy  square  prism,  and  the  latter  s  rectangular 
council  in  respect  to  bis  share  in  nego-  one.  And  even  a  cylinder  may  be  con- 
noting the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  treated  sidered  as  a  round  prism,  or  one  that  has 
with  great  rigor  for  some  time,  although  an  infinite numberof  sides.  Also  a  prism 
ultimately  discharged  without  trial.  Be-  is  said  to  be  regular,  or  irregular,  accord- 
ing without  any  provision  for  his  declining  ing  as  the  figure  of  its  end  is  a  regular  or 
years,  except  his  fellowship,  be  again  an  irregular  polygon.  The  axis  of  a  prism 
applied  himself  to  poetry;  and  having  w  me  line  conceived  to  be  drawn  length- 
finished  his  Solomon,  be  published  his  wise  through  the  middle  of  it,  connecting 
poems,  by  subscription.  The  publication,  the  centre  of  one  end  with  that  of  the 
being  liberally  encouraged  fay  party  zeal,  other  end.  Prisma,  again,  are  either  right 
produced  a  considerable  sum,  which  was  or  oblique.  A  right  prism  is  that  whose 
doubled  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  at  whose  aides  and  in  axis  are  perpendicular  to  its 
seat  the  author  died,  after  a  lingering  ill-  ends,  like  nn  upright  tower;  and  an  oblique 
lies*,  in  1731,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  prism  is  when  the  axis  and  sides  are  ob- 
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liqiic  to  the  ends;  m  that,  when  ant  upon  too,  in  this,  ai  in  m  many  other  human 
one  end,  it  inclines  on  one  hand  mora  pursuits,  that  the  end  baa  been  forgotten 
than  on  the  other.  The  principal  proper-  in  attention  to  the  means;  and  the  object 
tee  of  prisma  are,  1.  tbat  all  prisma  a™  to  has  appeared  to  be  rather  secretly  to  bar- 
one  another  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  ass  and  oppress  the  subjects  of  minish- 
their  bases  and  heights;  2.  similar  prism*  nieut,  than  either  to  deter  others  from  the 
are  to  one  another  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  commission  of  crime,  or  to  amend  the 
their  like  aides ;  3.  a  prism  is  triple  of  a  habits  of  the  guilty  themselves.  None 
pyramid  of  equal  base  and  height,  and  the  would  be  prevented  from  the  commission 
solid  content  of  a  prism  is  found  by  mul-  of  crime  by  penalties  which  were  un- 
tiplyjug  the  base  by  the  perpendicular  known ;  and,  in  the  extreme  degression 
height  i  4.  the  upright  surface  of  a  right  of  every  physical  and  mental  quality,  it 
prism  is  equal  to  a  rectangle  of  the  same  were  absurd  to  expect  any  reformation  of 
bight,  and  its  breadth  equal  to  the  periuv  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  human  severi- 
cter  of  the  base  or  end,  and  therefore  such  ty.  In  all  ages  and  nations  of  which  we 
upright  surface  of  a  right  prism  ia  found  hare  any  record,  from  the  most  refined 
by  multiplying  the  perimeter  of  the  base  people  of  aucicnttimes  to  the  most  civiliz- 
by  the  perpendicular  height  Also  the  ed  of  a  more  modern  era,  have  such  ex- 
upright  surface  of  an  oblique  prism  is  Temes  of  severity  been  used  in  the  pun- 
fbund  by  computing  those  of  all  its  paral-  iahment  of  criminals  aa  justly  to  deserve 
lelogram  sides  separately,  and  adding  them  tho  appellation  of  trwMy.  Torture,  in  ev- 
together.  And  if  to  the  upright  surface  «ry  horrible  variety ;  chains ;  stripes ;  sou- 
be  added  the  areas  of  the  two  ends,  the  ***!  confinement  in  darkness,  dampness, 
■"  *                         "        -  ■  and  y" — ~-_"  '~~~ ~  ^r-. ..    * 


will  be  the  whole  surface  of  the  prism.  ™   idleness;  promiscuous  crowding  of 

runs,  in  optics,  ia  an  instrument  em-  offendera,  of  every  degree  of  guilt,  in  the 

ployed  for  showing  the  properties  of  solar  «u»e  loathsome,  pestilential,  nBrrow  vaults; 

light,  and  consists  merely  of  a  triangular  insufficient  and  unwholesome  food ;  filth ; 

prism  of  glass,1  whkh  separates  the  rays  illness  of  the  body,  and  sickness  of  the 

of  light  b  meir  passage  through  it.    {See  "out— era  some  of  the  evils  which  b*»e,  in 

Optic*,  division  CWors.)  ev«7  »*».  been  wantonly,  carelessly,  or 


every  age,  been  wantonly,  car 
(See  Colors.)  ignoranUy  inflicted  upon  the  vi 
be  true  and  on-    ■*!  and,  what  is  worse,  they  1 


violators  of 


Opiiet,  division  Color*.) 

Prismatic  Spectrum. 

Puson  DtsciPLirts.    The „„  , 

ly  real  object  of  purushmeut  is  the  proven-  «™icted  upon  those  who  have  violated  no 

iwnofcrjme.   There  is,  of  course,  a  great  J»"i  upon  many  who  have  been  proved 

latitude  of  choice  b  the  means  which  may  innocent,  after  suffering  the  infliction  of 

be  adopted  for  the  attainment  of  this  ob-  «•»»  or  all  of  the  ills  enumerated  in  this 

ject— a  latitude  to  be  limited  by  a  just  re-  atrocious  catalogue,  and  upon  many  whose 

gard  to  the  rights  inseparable  from  human  imprudence  alone  has  exposed  them  U> 

nature,  however  depraved,  by  a  correct  *"  vengeance  of  an  equally  imprudent 

view  of  the  true  power  of  society  over  its  creditor.     Society  baa,   unquestionably,  a 

members,  and  by  a  wise  estimate  of  the  PtM  »  pumsh  the  oflenders  against  mt 

probable  effect  of  the  means  employed,  i"wa,  and  against  those  of  God;  but  has 

In  most  ages  of  the  world,  men  seem  to  «.  under  any  circumstances,  n  right  to  m- 

nave  imagined  their  rightful  power  over  flwtsuch  suffering  as  we  have  named? 

their  fellow  men  absolutely  unumited,  and  ^it  aright  to  tiu^wiAorendsngorme 

have  inflicted  punishment  upon  the  viola-  health,  the  intellect,  orthere — «--—-- 


tors  of  the  hnr  apparently  without  regard  clPle?  °{*Vi  wen  the  worst,  of  its  mem- 

to  any  other  cwwderation  than  their  own  ™"?     «  requires  no  metaphysical exam- 

pteasure,andthedegreeofguUttheyhave  inBtooo  c*^e  reasons  on  which  the  just 

attributed  to  the  offender.    Acting  with  ■"  neoessary  power  of  society  is  fmiod- 

this  apprehension  of  their  own  unrertiict-  H  to  answer  in  the  negative.    AH  feel 

ed  power,  they  have,  at  tho  same  time,  &«  »«  P*°P*  adaptation  oi  the  me 

exhibited  the  most  narrow  acquaintance  *  ^e  just  end  of  punishment  ought  to 


with  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  means  constantly  kept  in  view.    A  striking  ilhis- 

of   punishment.      They    have    confined  tration  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  may  be 

themselves  very  much  to  the  effects  of  found  in  tho   universal  outcry  of  hor- 

physical  suffering,  as  if  that  were  the  sole  ror    and    indignation,  which  was  heard 

remedy  which  could  be  advantageously  throughout   the   civilized   world,    when 

applied  to  moral  depravity;  a  depravity  Howard  disclosed  me  misery  every  where 

often  increased,  if  not  caused,  by   the  suffered  by  the  prisoner;  iu   the   guilty 

ations  to  which  physical  Buffering  has  consciousness  with  which  those  who  exer- 

exposed  men.     It  has  happened,  cised    control    over   prisons   universally 
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shrunk  from  the  disclosure  of  the  alroci-  tial  roquintei  in  a  prison  are  obviously 
tea  committed  under  their  authority,  or,  -  security  of  construction  and  healthiness 
'     *,  allowed  by  their  negligence ;  and      --■       ■ 


to  promote  the  necessary  reform  in  the  It  is  in  the  previous  arrangements  for  SB- 
construction  and  government  of  prisons,  curing  these  advantages,  and  in  die  prac- 
From  the  yew  1777,  when  Howard's  work  tfoal  application  of  these  general  princi- 
on  the  state  of  the  prisons  in  England  and  plea,  that  the  difficulties  Hal  and  so  nu- 
Waiee  was  fint  published,  may  be  dated  merous  are  these  difficulties  that  great  di- 
tbe  origin  of  the  studyof  the  beet  ayatem  versitiee  of  feeling  and  opinion  hare  sris- 
ot prison  discipline.  There  were,  indeed,  en;  and  very  few  hare  been  found  to 
Diwricus  noble  examples  of  attention  to  agree  in  the  details  for  carrying  into  effect 
Those  who  were  sick  and  in  prison,  but  it  s  general  system.  The  very  first  attempt 
men  became  a  subject  of  general  interest,  in  England  to  introduce  a  practical  reform 
The  effect  of  Christianity  in  softening  the  in  the  construction  and  management  of 
character,  and  meliorating  the  condition  priaona  failed,  for  want  of  unanimity  in 
of  men,  had  been  perceptible,  eVen  in  the  the  commissioners  appointed  by  pariia- 
treatment  of  the  culprit;  and,  from  time  to  ment  aa  to  the  location  of  the  new  eetab-  . 
time,  there  had  arisen  in  the  world  men  lishment,  though  Howard  himself  was  one 
distinguished  for  the  kindness  they  exhibit-  of  the  board.  From  that  time  to  the 
ed  to  those  to  whom  kindness  was  almost  present,  no  uniform  plan  has  been  gate- 
unknown.  The  names  of  Carlo  Borromeo,  rally  adopted  in  England  ;  and,  though 
Clauaju*  Bernard  tmdSt  Vincent  de  Paul,  somewhat  more  progress  lias  been  made 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  among  those  in  this  country,  there  is  still  an  ardent 
who  have  shown  mercy  to  the  captive,  though  amicable  controversy  between 
But  Howard  deserves  still  greater  venera-  those  who  urge  the  expediency  of  aolita- 
tion  for  his  persevering  philanthropy  and  ry  toil  and  the  advocates  of  united  labor, 
entire  devotion  to  hit  noble  object.  The  Sometiring  may  be  learned  even  from  the 
sphere  of  his  exertions  was  not  limited  to  failure  of  any  scheme ;  but  aa  the  results 
his  immediate  neighborhood,  but  extended  of  a  more  successful  system  are  sail  bet- 
fiist  throughout  bn  native  land,  afterwards  ter  sources  of  instruction,  we  shall  pre- 
to  adjoining  kingdoms,  and  embraced,  at  sent  our  readers  with  a  view  of  the  rise 
length,  the  whole  of  Europe.  and  progress  of  the  plan  which  is  now 
Nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  beginning  to  be  generally  adopted  in  tbe 


I  arising  £ 

ns,.  and"  from  want  of  circulation  of  to  the  discovery  and  disclosure  of  the  evils 

air,  could  be  prevented  only  by  a  better  of  imprisonment,  the  society  of  Friends 
construction  of  the  buildings ;  while  those  in  Philadelphia,  acting  on  the  principles 
arising  from  the  exaction  of  fees  from  the  of  the  wise  and  benevolent  founder  of 
prisoner,  and  from  the  sale  of  liquors  by  their  sect,  were  endeavoring  toabolish  the 
the  officers,  could  be  remedied  only  by  a  use  of  some  of  the  cruel  and  injudicious 
new  system  of  discipline.  Many  of  the  modes  of  punishment  then  practised  (such 
ideas,  therefore,  which  have  been  since  as  the  pillory,  the  scourge,  &.cA  and  to 
acted  upon,  in  tbe  construction  and  gov-  substitute  for  them,  as  well  as  for  capital 
emment  of  prisons,  were  suggested  by  punishment,  the  milder,  and,  as  they  be- 
Howard,  while  experience  has  produced  Iieved  it  would  prove,  more  efficacious 
'    '■'-  -'---      '-  -----  3  of  imprisonment   for  a  longer 


not  be  said  that  any  regular  system  of  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  nature 

prison  discipline  was  introduced  by  How-  of  the  offence.    Their  efforts  were  inter- 

ard ;  nor  has  it  even  yet  been  carried  to  rupted  by  the  revolutionary  war ;  but,  af- 

the  perfection  which  may  reasonably  be  ter  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitu- 

ezpected ;  but  tbe  progress  already  made  tion,  they  again  urged  their  views  upon 

affords  the   greatest  encouragement.     It  public  attention  witb  so  much  persever 


would  not  be  easy  to  trace  this  progress  ance  as  to  succeed  in  a  great  part  of  their 

with  exaetnew,  assigning  to  each  laborer  object ;  and  it  is  said,  by  one  well  qualified  to 

hi  the  cause  his  due  share  of  merit;  nor  is  it  judge,  that,  "so  mature  were  the  views  of 

necessary;  for  there  ia  no  great  difficulty  in  the  early  reformers,  that,  had  they  been  ful- 

dwcovcrnig  the  general  remedies  for  the  rycsrriedmmeffect^rjanyoftheevikaftcr- 

vorious  evils  of  imprisonment.   The  easen-  wards  experienced  would  have  been  avoid- 
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ed."*  1'hej  so  far  succeeded  as  to  impress  duce  wim  plan  which  should  combiner 
upon  the  community  the  propriety  of  com-  proper  degree  of  lenity  with  a  just  nod 
muting  the  system  of  punishment  previous-  necessary  severity.  Much  was  written 
lyin  use  for  imprisonment,  exceptingib  the  upon  the  subject,  both  in  England  and  in 
case  of  a  few  of  the  moel  atrocious  crimes,  this  country;  many  experiments  were 
for  which  death  was  still  to  be  inflicted,  tried  by  our  legislatures,  and  the  general 
For  some  years  this  scheme  was  regard-  current  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  inclining 
ed  as  a  triumph  of  humanity.  It  saved  to  a  system  "of  strict  solitary  -confinement 
the  lives  of  many,  and  tbe  infliction  of  a  On  this  idea,  the  construction  of  the  Au- 
gross  and  unwise  corpora)  punishment  burn  prison  was  begun  in  1616;  and,  in 
upon  more.  It  was  at  first  much  dreaded  1831 ,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  New  York 
by  the  criminals  themselves ;  and  tbe  la-  legislature  for  subjecting  convicts,  either 
bor,  which  was  intended  to  constitute  part  wholly  or  partially,  to  solitary  confine- 
of  their  punishment,  was  found  to  relieve  ment,  according  to  their  degree  of  de- 
tbe  state  from  a  great  portion  of  tbe  ex-  prnvity,  and  also  requiring  that  cock  pris- 
pense  which  was  anticipated,  and  had  oner  ihovld  be  lodged  in  a  reparole  eett, 
been  regarded  as  the  greatest  objection  to  as  soon  as  there  was  a  sufficient  number 
the  plan.  It  extended  gradually  through  of  cells.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
most  of  the  states  of  this  Union,  and  was,  important  step  in  the  introduction  of  an 
onall  hands,  applauded  as  a  cheap  and  improved  prison  discipline.  It  is,  at  least, 
efficient  substitution  of  correctional  dis-  one  which  is  indispensable  wherever  any 
cipline  for  cruel  inflictions.  After  a  time,  attempt  is  to  be  made  towards  the  intro 
however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  duction  of  any  valuable  plan  of  correc- 
guilty  were  not  reformed  ;  the  "dread  of  tional  punishment.  The  means  of  solita- 
tho  state  prison  wore  off;  recommitments  ry  confinement  at  night,  and  either  of 
multiplied;  and  from  the  facilities  of  com-  solitary  labor,  or  of  labor  in  small  classes 
munication  which  existed  among  the  together  during  the  day,  are  essential  to 
prisoners,  moat  of  them  came  out  worse  the  existence  of  the  system  of  prison  Sis- 
than  they  went  in ;  while  the  system  of  cipline,  which  is  now  mom  highly  valued, 
stint  and  over-stint,  by  which  they  were  Other  things  are  abo  necessary,  but  these 
permitted  to  labor  for  their  own  benefit,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  system, 
after  performing  a  certain  task  for  the  In  the  year  1834,  Messrs.  Hopkins, 
state,  enabled  them  to  leave  the  prison  Tibbets  and  Allen  were  appointed  corn- 
supplied  with  the  means  of  new  roguery,  missioners  to  visit  the  state  prisons  of 
or  with  a  fund  for  subsistence  till  the  New  York,  to  examine  the  state  of  their 
approach'  of  winter,  perhaps,  rendered  it  discipline,  and  to  report  upon  any  im- 
convenient  to  secure  a  comfortable  main-  provements,  which,  in  their  opinion,  ought 
tenance  in  confinement  by  the  comrois-  to  be  introduced.  The  result  of  the  wise 
sion  of  a  state  prison  offence.  As  prison-  labors  of  these  excellent  men  was  the 
era  increased  in  number,  and  became,  by  perfecting  of  a  scheme  of  prison  disci- 
their  mutual  action,  more  and  more  cor-  pline,  which  bad  been  partially  begun  al  - 
rupt,  and,  by  a  natural  influence  upon  ready  at  Auburn,  and  "which  is  aubstan- 
the  character  of  many  of  the  inferior  tially  the  model  on  which  the  reforms 
officers,  were  allowed  more  extended  attempted  in  meet  of  the  other  states  have 
privileges,  the  expense  of  these  establish'  been  conducted.  It  consists,  principally, 
mente  increased,  so  as  to  become  greatly  of  the  solitary  confinement  of  the  convicts 
burdensome.  It  was  generally  ackoowl-  during  the  night,  and  the  time  of  taking 
edged  that  crime  had  not  diminished ;  it  was  their  meals;  of  labor  during  the  day ;  and 
believed  by  many,  and  feared  by  mostper-  of  silence  at  all  times,  except  for  the  pur- 
sons,  that  the  penitentiary  system  had  foiled,  poses  of  communication  with  their  keep- 
Still  the  public  mind  revolted  against  recur-  era ;  tbey  are  never  allowed  to  address  each 
ring  to  the  old  system  of  punishment,  or  other,  not  even  by  signs  or  looks.  The 
relinquishing  a  scheme  which,  for  twenty  strictest  supervision  is,  of  course,  neceasa- 
years,  had  been  the  subject  of  general  en-  ry,to  secure  uninterrupted  and  industrious 
comium.  There  was,  perhaps,  a  morbid  labor,  and  to  prevent  tbe  evil  conununi- 
sensibility  upon  the  subject,  which  was  cations  which  would  otherwise  abound, 
disposed   to   make   the   condition  of  the  The  advantages  of  this  system  are,  that 

Silly  too  desirable  in  many  respects ;  but  it  affords  opportunity  alternately  for  silent 

s  served  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  and  solitary  reflection,  for  the  salutary 

efforts  of  the  wise  and  discerning  to  pro-  action  of  tbe  mind  upon  itself,  and  for  that 

•  A  TnnUise  un  Suuc  Prison  PuDihbmenti,  bj  mental  activity  upon  other  objects,  and  that 

honorable  S.  M.  Ilopkiu,  relaxation  from  the  severer  task  of  ttunk- 
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ing,  which  is  at  once  necessary  to  preserve  and  ought  to  be,  absolutely  excluded.  It  is 
the  healthy  state  of  the  moid  and  body, and  this  system  of  addressing  the  intellectual 
to  give  efficacy  to  the  meditation  which  and  moral  qualities  of  man,  of  treating  the 
Minus  encouraged.  But  this  alternation  convict  asabeing  of  a  compound  nature — 
of  labor  and  reflection  is  not  the  only,  both  physical  and  spiritual— that  consti- 
nor,  perhaps,  the  greatest  advantage  of  tutcs  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  prison  dia- 
the  plan.  The  unaided  thoughts  of  the  ciplioe,  which  is  now  about  to  be  intro- 
corrupt  and  hardened  might  recur  to  top.  duced.  No  new  discoTery  has  been 
ics  which  would  be  any  thing  but  bbIu-  made,  unless  it  bo  considered  one  that 
tsiy ;  but,  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  criminals  may  sometimes  be  made  bus- 
night,  (he  voice  of  religious  instruction  is  ceptible  of  moral  influences.  It  is  only 
beard ;  and  if  any  circumstances  can  be  the  adaptation  of  well-known  principles  - 
imagined  calculated  to  impress  the  warn-  to  a  new  class  of  subjects.  It  is  merely 
ings,  the  encouragements,  the  threats,  or  carrying  to  the  lowest,  the  most  ignorant, 
the  hopes  of  religion  upon  the  mind,  it  and  the  most  degraded  class,  that  plan  of 
must  surely  be  those  of  the  convict  in  his  education  which  isneariy  universal  among 
cell,  where  he  is  unseen  and  unheard,  us,  and  which  should  be  entirely  so  every 
and  where  nothing  can  reach  him  but  the  when.  The  exercise  of  mere  force, 
voice  which  must  come  to  him,  as  it  which  has  been  so  long  considered  the 
were,  from  another  world,  telling  him  of  only  means  of  punishment,  is  at  length 
things  which,  perhaps,  never  before  en-  yielding  to  the  rapidly  strengthening  con- 
tend into  his  mind ;  telling  him  of  God,  viction  of  the  superior  efficacy  of  moral 
of  eternity,  of  future  reward  and  future  influence.1*  Then  are  yet  many  to  whom 
punishment,  of  Buffering  far  greater  than  this  notion  appears  strange ;  who  are  not 
the  mere  physical  endurances  of  the  pree-  convinced  that  the  hardened  criminal  can 
ent  life,  and  of  joy  infinitely  beyond  the  be  persuaded  by  any  thing  but  stripes  or 
pleasures  he  may  have  experienced. —  chains;  by  physical  suffering,  in  snort,  in 
These  instructions  frequently  discover  to  some  one  of  its  many  hideous  forma.  To 
the  guilty  tenant  of  the  cell,  what  seem*  this  it  may  be  replied,  in  the  first  piece, 
often  not  to  have  occurred  to  him,  the  thatif  nothing  else  can  affect  him,  corpo- 
simple  fact  that  he  has  a  spiritual  nature,  real  inflictions  alone  certainly  wit)  not 
that  be  is  not  the  men  animal  which  his  Bodily  suffering,  imposed  by  his  fellow 
habits  and  hitherto  uncontrolled  propensi-  mortal,  has  rarefy  awakened  in  the  crint- 
hes  would  indicate.    And  this  is  a  discov-  insl  any  thine  but  fear,  hatred,  the  obdii- 


feels  that  be  is  a  being  superior  to  perience  has  proved  that  those  who  are, 

what  be  bad  thought  himself,  and  that  apparently,  the  most  hardened  in  a  course 

he  is  regarded  as  one  having  higher  pow-  of  crime,  may  be   operated  on,  may  be 

en  than  he  had  supposed.    This  first  step  positively  reclaimed,  by  the  use  of  moral 

m  the  path  of  improvement  is  a  prodi-  and  intellectual  means.    For  the  evidence 

gious  one;  a  new  ambition  is  awakened,  of  this  fact,  we  refer  to  the  Third  Report 

sodtheencouragementofitistheprincipel  of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society, 

thing  now  needed.    This  encouragement  where  it  is  stated  in  a  manner  which 

it  is  part  of  the  system  to  give.    The  spirit  seems  to  us  conclusive.    Again,  it  may  be 

ual  guide  of  this  outcast  flock  must  study  remarked,  that  even  on  the  supposition 


the  character  and  previous  circumstances  that  the  experienced  villain  could  not,  by 
f  every  individual;  he  must  adapt  him-,  any  possibility,  be  reformed,  that  the 
elf  and  his  instructions  to  their  wants;    crimson  dye  could  not  be  washed  out,  it 


be  must  teach  the  ignorant,  arouse  the  by  no  means  follows   that  moral  influ- 

carelese,  touch,  if  it  bo  possible,  the  impen-  prices  may  not  be  usefully  applied  within 

■tent,  lead  the  willing,  and  be  "all  things  the  prison  walla.    The  class  of  incorrigi- 

to  all  men,  if  by  any  means  he  may  save  ble  reprobates  is  small    The  great  ■"-*— 

some."    Tothemor  '  .......     ^ 

vices  of  devotion  i  .                 . 
more  direct  and  elaborate  instructions  of  be  removed ;  through  the  power  of  temp. 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  no  leas  important  in- 
fluences which  may  be  effected  in  private  *  K  may  be  proper  to  lay,  that,  by  the  tern 
intereouMe  with  the  convict.    The  Sun-  ■""■'  '•J*™*.  ™  =*«»  j**  "JW  *"  * 

valuable  information  on   many  subjects ;  evor_  motiVB  that  can  ho  uddraied  to  ibe  nsder- 

and  every  improper  influence  may  be,  itanding  or  the  iffeciiom. 
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tanon,  against  which  they  may  be  strength-  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Auburn  disci- 
ened ;  or  through  the  inexperienced  rash-  pline,  to  make  the  labor  voluntary ;  and 
ness  of  youth,  which  may  be  better  we  venture  to  My,  that  under  no  circum- 
treined.*  stances,  not  even  where  the  stimulus  of 
It  may  be  imagined  by  those  to  whom  profit  is  applied  in  its  greatest  extern,  in 
the  subject  is  new,  that  the  application  of  there  better  evidence  of  active  and  willing 
these  means  must  be  expensive.  But,  in  industry  than  in  our  well  conducted  pris- 
ract,  the  direct  expense  of  prisons,  coo-  one.  What  is  done  in  one  place  may  be 
ducted  upon  the  former  system,  is  ten-fold  done  in  another,  by  skilfully  adapting  tbe 
greater;  and  the  indirect  cost,  or  that  which  labor  of  the  prisoners  to  the  wants  of  the 
arisesfrom  theeducation  in  crime,giveo!iy  community,  of  which  they  form  a  part, 
that  plan  of  mutual  instruction  in  villsny,  aod  to  the  personal  powers  nod  knowledge 
is  incalculable.  The  labor,  which  is  an  of  the  convicts.  But  it  is  not  upon  its 
essential  ingredient  in  the  scheme,  may,  economy  that  we  should  choose  princi- 
by  proper  management,  be  made  so  pro-  pally  to  rest  die  claims  of  the  Auburn 
duciive,  that  the  prison  shall  support  itself,  system  of  discipline  to  general  favor.  It 
including  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers ;  certainly  should  not  be  forgotten  or  oroit- 
and  in  many  cases,  in  this  country,  moch  ted,  in  the  enumeration  of  its  advantage*, 
more  baa  been  done,  a  large  revenue  and  it  may  be  an  important  inducement 
accruing  to  the  state  from  the  labor  to  its  introduction.  But  of  What  moment 
of  its  convicts.  We  say,  in  this  country,  is  it,  compared  with  the  great  object  of  re- 
fer we  have  often  seen  and  heard  the  re-  liering  society  from  insecurity  of  life  and 
mark,  that  such  effects  are  not  to  be  ex-  property  ?   Of  whet  importance  is  it,  com- 


pacted in  other  countries,  where  the  value    pared  with  the  still  mote  glorious  purpo 
of  labor  does  not  bear  so  high  a  propor-    of  reclaiming  the  wandering,  the  lost,  tin 
lion  to  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,    outcast  wretch,  who  may  yet  be  made  the 


We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  differ-  source  of  tne  joy  which  is  felt  over  there* 

eoce  is  exaggerated  in  the  minds  of  many ;  penting  sinner  ?    It  is  not  a  mere  fiction  of 

but  allowing  it  to  exist  to  the  fullest  ex-  the  imagination,  that  such  effects  may  bo 

tent,  we  should  still  say  that,  wherever  produced.    They  bave  been  produced.   It 

the  labor  of  an  able-bodied  man  will  sup-  w  well  known  that  rogues  nave  a  great 

port  him  without,  it  may  be  made,  by  dread  of  the  prisons  where  this  system  is 

judicious  management,  to  support  him  introduced  ;  that  tbey  resort  to  other  places 

within,  the  walls  of  the  prison.     The  dis-  to  commit  the  offences  which  would  expose 
istrainta ;  and  that  many  have 
I  by  it  from  habits  of  profligacy, 
to  those  of,  at  least,  comparative  virtue.* 

f  "After  nondiar  much  tin  amoagprUon-  Such  results  as  these  are  of  incalculable 

en,"  u  vi  Mr.  Hopkina,  "  and  seeing  much  of  value.    They  cannot  well  be  estimated  by 

the  dwolsiicni  nf  crime,  I  have  not  ceaaed  lo  feel  the  cost  of  the  means  of  producing  them; 

that,  bad  u  tbeae  men  are,  unto  >i  much  in  their  and  were    it  more  expensive  than  Other 

tsfnly  their  very  crimst  deserve  our  commiiera-  jecuon  to  apian  which  resulted  in  the  at- 
tic*. Whan  wo  kc  soma  left  without  guidance  tainment  of  such  beneficent  ends.  But, 
or  iaitraclion  in  youth ;  otben  itnjjid  and  gnlli-  as  the  facts  ate,  no  sufficient  objection  can 

We'iSr  ^l^  "*>"<•  b*  lun"  rf  •*■*  *"?  be  made  to  the  endeavor  to  introduce  a 

man  not  be  aware,  or.  in  peMUMa  casas,  driven -_ui_u    -a—  •—  -....=>  ,™i    I..*. 

into  criminality  b,  pWriiar  want  or  danger;  it  i.  BY"em  wh,cb>  ■™r  *=  fSZ.  T^fT 

iropoaBWeu,with^dlromUwmib«iea7ofcom.  produced  no  evil  and  much  good.    The 

* '    '            eftith- 


eir  own  mm.    Very    full*  it  is  earned  into  execution,  the  mon 
?  KErT.     *™r    wiU  its  excellent  tendencies  he  developed 

,t  Auburn  are  often ,  ..  . .    „ ... -, ,, « 


■XdVwS.  *»^u»"prs«3£g  otVeS  ««- it »  only  rrom  theimr*rfeco«n  ofthe 
quenl  and  able  mininer  then ;  one  who  bat  told  agents,  or  the  slight  degree  of  attention 
me,  that,  of  aJi  congregation],  be  delimited  n»M  which  is  given  to  the  subject,  that  any 
lo  preach  to  primer*.  I  have  saw  heart  ihem  doubt  can  arise  as  to  its  utility,  or  its  prac- 
Ztt^F^^T^pJZZJP^ftZ  licabtetuoure.  The  most  important  requi- 
.Suded  to  ^lia-tw    ■*">  to  it-  successful  execution  hi,  the  suit- 

i-.!— j.     •>, ;j ....  t.j.-  ..    r     _i,i„  n,„.i:rt,._rf«  if  the  superinie— *--' ' 

f  combination  o 
dich  will  render 

.  of  Boston  Pruo 

i  by  Google 


them.    They  an  no!  the  innocent  victim)  o.  _       J ,.... 

jun  Im  ;  but  neither  ore  tbey  all  demon..    Tbey  „,  „,„«  qumlirjes,  which  will  render  a  mm 

an  men,  though  greatly  Men.    They  deserve  H        ^^ 

ponuhmenl.    They  ought  lo  receive  il,  not  leat  "See  Fourth  Report  of  Boston  Prison  DUci- 

for  their  own  benefit  than  for  that  of  society."  pUna  Society. 
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fit  to  take  charge  of  the  refractory  eub-  Discipline  Society  i— "  Cenitruetion.  The 
jects  of  legal  punishment.  He  must  be  yard  wall,  which  is  built  of  none,  thirty 
one  whose  moral  correctness  of  deport-  feet  high,  encloses  nearly  twelve  acres, 
raent  is  above  suspicion ;  he  must  unite  The  building  for  the  keeper's  house,  and 
to  sagacity  in  the  discernment  of  charac-  the  offices  of  the  prison  government, 
ter,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  an  ac-  makes  a  part  of  the  south  wall,  on  each 
quaintance  with  the  most  suitable  species  aide  of  the  centre.  The  magnificence  of 
of  mechanical  labor,  the  best  manner  of  this  part  of  the  prison  may  be  inferred 
executing  it,  and  the  proper  results  to  be  from  the  Act,  that  the  yard  wall  cost  about 
obtained  from  it ;  be  must  combine  firm-  $300,000.  On  the  centre  of  the  yard  is 
neas  with  essential  IrjnHnw  of  disposi-  erected  the  observatory,  and  on  seven 
n'on;  he  must  be  a  man  of  an  exact  and  lines,  diverging  from  the  observatory  to- 
methodical  mind;  and,  above  all,  he  must  wurds  tha  wall,  the  blocks  of  cells.  Two 
be  willing,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  be-  rows  of  cells  are  arranged  on  each  of 
nevolence,  to  devote  himself  exclusively,  these  lines,  with  a  passage  between  them. 
and  with  singleness  of  purpose,  to  the  The  cells  are  one  story  high.  Connected 
great  objects  which  may  be  attained,  by-  with  each  cell,  on  the  outside,  is  an  exer- 
liis  agency.  These  are,  certainly,  high  cising  yard.  The  entrance  to  the  cell  is 
qualifications ;  but  they  are  not  so  un-  through  the  exercising  yard.  The  place 
common  as  to  justify  any  thing  like  de-  of  observation  for  the  keeper  over  the 
spair  of  obtaining  them.  The  end  to  be  prisoner,  is  through  a  small  orifice  open- 
gained  is  worth  the  exertion  necessary  to  mg  from  the  cell  into  the  passage,  which 
secure  the  means.  The  subordinate  offi-  mar  be  closed  at  pleasure  by  the  keeper, 
cere  of  a  penitentiary  should  also  be  men  and  which  is  intended  to  be  kept  generally 
upon  whose  integrity  and  competent  ac-  shut.  The  only  mode  of  seeing  the  pria- 
quaintance  with  the  department  they  have  oner,  while  confined  in  his  cell,  if  the 
undertaken,  unshaken,  reliance  may  be  doors  are  shut,  is  through  this  orifice. 
placed ;  men  whoso  characters  have  been  When  ha  is  let  out  of  his  cell  into  the  ex- 
proved  trustworthy.  By  officers  of  such  ercising  yard,  he  may  be  seen  either  by 
merit,  much  may  bo  done  towards  intra-  opening  the  door  of  the  exercising  yard, 
ducing  a  valuable  stale  of  discipline,  even  or  by  walking  on  the  top  of  the  wall  over 
under  unfavorable  circumstances.  But  in  the  exercising  yard.  The  wall  of  the  ex- 
order  to  securethe  great  advantages  of the  erciaing  yard  is  so  high,  that  he  cannot 
best  system  of  prison  discipline,  it  is  be  seen  from  the  principal  observatory,  in 
equally  necessary  that  the  buildings  should  the  centre  of  the  large  yard,  unless  the 
be  constructed  with  a  view  to  its  introduc-  observatory  is  raised  to  a  height  far  above 
tion.  For  this  purpose,  the  plan  which  that  contemplated  in  tha  original  plan. 
seems  to  us  the  best,  is  that  which  was  ■  The  entrance  to  the  cell,  from  the  exer- 
first  adopted  at  Auburn,  and  has  since  cising  yard,  is  secured  by  double  doors, 
been  imitated  in  many  places.  One  of  one  on  each  surface  of  the  wall;  the 
the  best  applications  of  this  plan  haa  inner  door  of  grated  iron,  and  the  outer 
been  made  in  the  new  state  prison  at  door  of  plank.  The  orifice  between  the 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  of  which  a  cell  and  the  passage,  which  is  large 
plan  is  subjoined.  (See  plate,  &c,  p.  enough  to  «dmit  the  face  of  s  man,  is 
31§.)  The  workshops  connected  with  the  secured  by  double  doors  of  plank."— 
dormitories  may  be  arranged  according  to  "The  estimated  expense  of  the  whole 
the  kind  of  labor  to  be  exercised,  and  the  establishment,  when  completed,  on  the 
judgment  of  the  managers  or  superin-  original  design,  is  $500,000.  -  And  when 
tendent.  We  have  observed  that  this  it  is  completed,  it  will  accommodate  only 
is  the  plan  which,  appears  to  us  the  250  prisoners.  The  expense  of  the  new 
best  j  but  in  order  that  the  reader  may  prison  in  Connecticut,  for  the  accommo- 
have  some  means  of  judging  of  the  com-  datipn  of  136  prisoners,  was  estimated  at 
parative  merit  of  this  scheme,  and  that  of  $30,000,  and  three  fourths  of  the  work 
solitary  labor,  we  shall  also  stale  the  plan  hasolready  been  done  within  the  estimate.'' 

'"'  '  "  '- remark  upon  these  state; 

icmy  is  decidedly  favor* 

nof  confining  every  prisoner  to  bis  the  Auburn  plan;  and  although,  i 

cull,  excepting  for  a  little  timo  daily  to  be  have  remarked,  economy  is  n 

given  to  exercise  in  the  open  sir,  in  a  garded  as  its  principal  recorc 

court  connected  with  bis  cell    The  fol-  yet,  unless  some  decided  advantage  is  to 

lowing  account  and  observations  are  taken  be  gained  by  a  more  expensive  system, 

from  tie  Third  Report  of  the  BostonPrison  it  ought  to  be  preferred.    Many  evils  were 
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IB  UrmaU  Pitta  of  fit  nan  State  Prvon  at  Wt&mpAL,  Cb*v 


1       ,T  r^{  I" 


a,  rrooilgwj  t,«mrj,  10  bit  wide  ul  SO  thai 
doop ;  c,  keeper',  pri'.t*  room,  90  feat  •qui™  j  d, 
kMlwr'i  dinini-Tocm,  BO  feet  nnn;  »,  keeper"! 
kitcben,  M  feat  b,  M  (  /,  fliud-foam,  BS  !<<(  bj  93  . 

«t)i»|>»l,  38  fern  by  *>  ;  «,  J,  i,  >i»  koodl;  the  colli, 
Feet  widn,  ■»<  owrn  from  tb*  froiind  to  the  roof; 
L  Li  ml!.,  4  feat  Ef  T,  ud  31  feat  wld.  j  I,  j,  ebon*, 
38 IkM  widi  and  lOOfc.1  lo-T*,  J«d,  100  Si"  &*t. 
(,  winU  l  s, «,  lonlinal  boi*«,  Mtandinf  from  sag 
•Ida  uf  Uio  eknpa  to  the  other,  end  oommandint;  a 
Tis*  of  lbs  ailanal  well.,  *f  tb*  interim  of  the 
•hop*,  udoflhe  Interior  of  the  jud;  a,  a,  door.  ,  *, 
o-on  ;  f ,  baker'*  .laud  i  tf,  o,  f ,  f,  *,  f ,  windowj  ^  r, 
t,  r,  r,  point*  of  oboamitioa  tad  impaction  ;  I,  I,  j, 


wide,  baring  an  open  mis,  In  the  top,  10  bj  IS 
incben,  with  orifice*  8  LLohea  in  dlamnei,  batwaea 

otbai  at  rijtt  U(le*  ;  tiro  windowe  in  tha  altera! 
mil  and  lb*  window*  of  tha  (Hard-room  to  be  3J  feet 
bj  0,  oaeand  with  ■  fila  audi  of  inn  ban,  1 1Kb 
in  diameter,  craning  auk  other  at  rifht  Ufla*-  9 
inch*,  aauadei;  tba  halfbt  of  ih»  altera!  w 


._  ,  __  veil  and 
aader  the  |u*rd-rn 
part  of  tba  abop  oc 

prinpatnd  faraiih  tba  watnr  to  1_. , ,_  _ 

...  .l. .?_^.  ^11  part  of  tha  ehop  taotiininj 


lin*  (•  depand  on  [fan  rtalffal   of  tba 
carle,  which  mj  b*  <  «  I  Maria,  , 
•III  to  ba  antand  from  ■  nun*  |*1- 
■j  o  ipoi  in  width,  to  be  connected  with  a.  *t*ir-cu* 
tha  aid*  of  tha  chapel  j  tha  kaaalu]  to  ba  onr  tb* 
ard-rnom,  of  lha  aaan  dinHnaiana  with  it,  to  bo 


h  ftorj  of  call*  to 


n  ud  oookl'f 


the  otoi  end  (rooking  apparatai  la  ba  mod  a*  a  kitcben 
fo;  lea  primmi*  i  tie  .hope,  j,j,  to  ba  omtinlr  opan 
from  tba  frooDd  loot,  or  peranum,  to  tha  roof,  and 


datoaitbot.il 


a  abop  mlf  ba  impeded  from  tha 

fonrdrboai.udall  I*  the  otbai  fton)  Ih*  poinl  of  ob- 
HTTatirm  In  tha  main  bailding  i  to  bo  BOO  (HI  loaf 
and  41)  feat  wida  i  tha  utanal  wall  of  thia  baildlw 
Bt  feat  think  u  iba  buduion ;  tha  conn*  wall  ba- 
twooi  the  oalla  S  faat  thick.  Win;  l  nMJIatot  4 
lachoa  In  rUaoatat  la  tba  wall  freaa  aaoh  call  to  tba 


ontaradftoiaai.-.. ..... 

apaitmaut  far  femalaa  to  ba  la  tha  3d  atan,  o*ar  tha 
rnaraVraom  and  kaapar'a  kltohen,  oooUiainf  a  raam 
fcr  laboiovar  tka  ■oajd-raoin,  and  aj  oumr  amall  Aot- 
■nltorlM  om  the  Eaopat'l  Utakon  u  i»  nooeiiarj, 
of  tha  bum  fen*  and  ela  with  tb*  othai  cell.;  th* 
•stnnoa  to  tha  Anila  iputmant  to  ba  from  tb* 
hall  of  tha  keopai1*  hoaae  ■■  tba  orifteo*  Id  tha  gtiaid- 
roorn  door,  in  tb*  boapital  door,  In  tb*  wall  from  tba 
k»n*r'*  pti*au  raoni  u  lha  cluptl,  in  lb*  will  ba- 
twBvn  tha  femnla  *nartau*t  and  tb*  cbapal,  and  hi 
tba  daor  Iroai  tha  nain  baildlnf  Into  tho  jnrd,  and  in 
tha  wall  batwaaa  lha  uuin  boJUIaf  and  tba  wan 
■bop,  to  ba  IS  ir.riea  aqaan,  aaearad  bj  an  opm 
(nu,  like  the*  on  tb*  cell  doon,  ud  to  b*  clorad 
with  u  traa  atid* ;  tba  window,  of  lb*  ahopa,  la  tin 
wall  toward!  lha  yaid,  to  ba  I  f**t  aooua,  and 
two  feal  uundcr,  and  St  feet  from  tha  floor,  end, 
ateo,  lii  tha  roof  toward!  tha  jarrf,  ona  oonrJoiiod 
row  of  7  by  0  r laaa  i  tho  intorior  wall  of  tha  abop* 
to  be  7  fu.l  in  helfht,  and  the  rard  wall  90  feel 
lo  balfht  udSfbal  fn  thickniia.  Beala,  1  inch  W 
Hfeat. 
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anticipated  ni  likely  to  arias  from  impris-  the  details  of  the  system  at  discipline 
onruent  on  the  Philadelphia  system,  which  which  may  be  most  advantageously  proc- 
was  originally  that  of  absolute  solitude  used.  Many  of  these  details,  too,  may 
without  labor ;  but  the  introduction  of  la-  and  must  be  varied  by  the  circumstances 
bar  remedied  some  of  these,  and  others  that  occur  in  the  prison,  or  in  the  eom- 
seem  not  to  have  occurred.  We  learn  munity ;  and  much  must,  in  all  cases,  be 
from  the  last  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  lull  to  the  wisdom  and  the  ingenuity  of 
the  prison,  dated  January,  1832,  that  the  superintendent,  combined  with  Ihere- 
"  the  general  healdi  of  the  prisoners  has  suits  of  his  practical  experience..  For  all 
been  good,"  and  dint  "  the  opinion  here-  the  details  which  con  be  usefully  commu- 
tofore  expressed,  that  the  practical  opera-  nicated  in  writing,  we  must  refer  to  the 
lion  of  this  institution  is  beneficial  to  the  reports  of  the  Host  on  Prison  Discipline 
moral,  and  not  injurious  to  the  physical,  Society,  which  contain  a  very  great  amount 
powers  of  the  prisoners,  has  lieeu  con-  of  must  valuable  information,  and  are 
firmed  by  another  year's  experience  end  highly  honorable  to  the  intelligence,  the 
observation."  It  is  thought,  also,  that '  perseverance,  and  the  elevated  principles, 
"the  prisoners  enn  generally  maintain  of  their  author.!  In  conclusion,  we  shall 
themselves  by  their  labor  in  solitude."  Jn  refer  to  some  of  the  points  which  are  either 
all  this,  however,  we  perceive  no  advantage  material  to,  or  intimately  connected  with, 
of  this  system  over  that  of  united  labor,  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  prison 
What  is  here  said  of  the  Philadelphia  discipline,  and  which  require  more  avten- 
plan  may  he  said  also  of  thM  of  Auburn,  lion  ibun  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  on 
and,  in  some  respects,  with  much  greater  them.  The  first  and  most  essential  is,  the 
force ;  and  there  are  some  obvious  points  provision  for  the  religions  and  intellectual 
of  inferiority,  besides  that  of  increased  instruction  of  the  convicts.  There  is  not 
expense,  tin:  effect  of  which  is  not  coun-  a  prison  in  tliis  country,  and  we  know  of 
teractcd,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  perceive,  by  none  elsewhere,  in  which  what  we  should 
any  decided  advantage.  Thus,  for  in-  consider  adequate  provision  is  made,  to 
stance,  there  is  no  chapel,  and  there  can,  secure  the  entire  services  of  an  able  and 
of  course,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  faithful  clergyman.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
total  seclusion,  be  none  of  those  public  doubted,  that  the  labors  nf  such  a  one 
services  of  religion,  which,  by  judicious  may  be,  must  be,  considered  likely  to 
management,  may  be  rendered  so  service-  contribute  as  much  as  any  thing  in  the 
able  in  the  great  cause  of  the  reformation  whole  scheme,  to  that  reformation  of  cbar- 
of  the  unhappy  convicts.  Many  excel-  acler  which  is  contemplated  as  the  great 
lent  kinds  of  bard  labor  cannot  be  prac-  object  of  all  the  means  of  prison  discl- 
osed in  solitude;  and  thus  the  chances  pbne.  And  is  it  too  much  to  ask,  is  it 
of  preserving  health*  are  diminished,  loo  costly  an  effort,  to  furnish  a  faithful 
as  well  as  the'  revenue  arising  from  die  teacher  of  the  best  principles  and  highest 
labor  of  tho  prisoners.  The  difficulties  of  motives  to  the  sunken  and  degraded  sub- 
supervision  are  also  much  greater.  Per-  jects  of  the  authority  of  the  laws  ?  Tim 
haps  further  experience  may  show  some  discipline  of  the  penitentiaries  ought  to  be 
great  benefit  which  will  be  derived  from  regarded  merely  as  a  part  of  the  great 
absolute  solitude,  that  will  more  than  system  of  public  instruction,  which  it  is 
counterbalance  these  and  other  disodvan-  the  boost  of  this  country  to  have  extended 
tages,  which  might  he  enumerated.  But,  farther  than  others.  And  as  tho  subjects 
as  for  as  our  information  now  extends,  of  this  discipline  are  advanced,  not  only 
we  oredisposod  to  recommend,  the  Auburn  in  life,  but  in  vice;  as  they  have  learned 
plan,  as  possessing  superior  advantages  much  which  they  ought  to  unlearn, — the 
of  economy,  and  greater  facilities  for  in-  difficulties  of  instructing  them  are  in- 
struction, discipline  and  healthful  labor.  creased,  and  even  a  more  liberal  provision 

It   would  extend   this  article   beyond  should  be  made  for  them  than  for  otliers. 

all  reasonable  limits,  were  we  to  go  into  We  lament  to  say  it  is,  in  fact,  the  re- 
verse ;  and  the  best  system  of  prison  dis- 

•FromibejamorafBrtoftheinspcMoraofibe  cjp|ine  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  fairly 

Kbe't^ToY a^&ro££3:  <*4  <«1  the  ^typitumce  provided  for 

from  all  causes,  during  Ibe  lost  year,  ii  rather  the  support  of  O  clergyman  shall  be  90  aug- 

leii  than  six  per  cent,  cm  the  whole  number  of  mented  as  to  secure  the  whole  time  and 

prisoners.    Thij  eiccodi  the  average  of  some  talents  of  competent  laborers  in  this  im- 

otber  priwiu,  for  the  •sine  period;     tups    X  ^t  fieJa_     Vp^  effectB  of  Mg  ?i&a  ^ 

Ch«rieitov™(Me»i!cho!eiti},»ndAiihuni,lhopor  1"""*"' """           *""  ■"*  ™                r    -t  ™ 

rentage  is  two  and  a  half,  and  at  Welberauekt,  t  The  reverend  Limit  Dwigbi,  secretary  of  iba 

Connedicui,  and  Sing  Sing,  it  U  three.  society. 

vol.  x.  30 
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PRISON  DISCIPLINE— PRIVATEER. 

For  several  am  after  the  imiption  of  th* 

It  northern    barbarians,   war   and    plunder 

should   be  carried  not  only  into  all  our  might  almost  be  considered  as  individual 

penitentiaries,  but  into  those  scarcely  in-  rights.     Every  one  might  seek  his  fortune 


a  of  iniquity,  the  county  by  predatory  incursions  upon  the  enemy, 
gaols.  It  should  be  made,  as  far  aa  the  by  land  or  sea.  The  infidel  powers  bor- 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  universal,  daring  on  the  Mediterranean  covered  that 
and  then  it  may  be  judged  of  fairly  ;  and  sea  with  small  piratical  vessels,  and  (he 
baldly  till  then.  Its  benefits  may  be  made  Christian  states,  partly  in  serf-defence, 
immeasurably  greater  than  have  yet  been  partly  from  hope  of  gain,  fitted  out  small 
experienced  from  it,  and  ina  vastly  greater  cruisers,  or  armed  their  merchant  ships, 
ratio  of  increase  than  ie  indicated  by  the  No  public  commission  was  required.  The 
mere  number  of similar  institutions.  Con-  first  check  to  the  practice  of  private  phin- 
nected  with  the  system  of  internal  disci-  doting  upon  sea  was  by  confining  the 
pline  is  the  length  of  time  for  which  every  right  to  those  who  received  letters  of 
criminal  is  to  be  under  its  influence ;  and  marque  or  reprisals.  These  were  issued 
this  brings  ui  directly  to  the  criminal  code,  upon  the  petition  of  a  subject  who  corn- 
It  would  be  highly  desirable,  and  in  the  plained  of  injustice  done  him  by  some  for- 
TJnited  States,  not  very  difficult  to  effect,  ejgn  prince  or  subject,  and  they  empow- 
that  each  crime  should  receive  die  same  ered  the  party  to  obtain  satisfaction  by 
degree  of  punishment  in  different  suites  aeizing  the  goods  of  any  subject  of  the 
and  countries ;  from  which  there  should  on%ndbig  state.  It  does  notaeem  to  have 
be  little  chance  of  escape,  and  after  con-  been  considered  necessary  to  be  provided 
viction  no  hope  of  pardon.  The  power  of  with  letters  of  reprisals  till  the  fourteenth 
pardoning  hart  bean  so  much  misused,  end  century,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  them 
the  danger  of  its  abuse  ia  always  so  in  treaties  prior  to  that  time.  It  is  probe- 
great,  that  we  look  upon  it  as  a  tiling  ble  th«t>  ""  the  fifteenth  century,  comma. 
which  might  very  safely  be  dispensed  «°ns  began  to  be  issued  to  private  sub- 
with.  As  a  part  of  the  same  grand  sys-  jec*  m  ,u™  of  war  similar  to  those  which 
tern  of  universal  instruction,  and  a  part  ""re  granted  for  making  reprisals  in  time 
most  highly  important  to  the  general  wel-  «  peace  ;  but  the  practice  of  granting 
Are,  the  houses  of  reformation  for  juvenile  commissions  to  privateers  did  not  become 
offenders  ought  to  be  favorably  regarded,  general  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
They  are  conducted  on  the  aame  general  century.  The  first  instance  in  which 
plan  as  the  prisons  for  older  violators  of  "te<r  ■*»  appears  to  have  been  considered 
law,  with  such  modifications  aa  adapt  im|»rnuit  in  carrying  on  war  waa  in  the 
it  to  the  tenderer'yeare,  and  more  docile  <*<>****  between  Spain  and  her  revolted 
dispositions  of  these  youthful  subjects  of  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  which 
punishment.  Nothing  can  have  a  greater  began  m  1569.  In  1570,the  nnnce  of  Or- 
tendency  to  reduce  the  number  both  of  ■*■  ™  h°P<>  of  replenishing  his  inv 
criminals  and  prisons,  than  the  general  povenshed  finances,  by  seizing  on  the 
establishment  of  houses  of  reformation.  "WW  •***  *MB  Sp*"1  w  &D  Nether- 


It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  ■*J»"*i  «ued  conirnissmtM  to  many  of  hu 
reputation  of  our  systems  of  prison  disci-  •dhereirts,  authorizing  them  to  cruise 
pline  is  high  in  Europe,  and  soon  after  ff™*  *•  ""'P8  of  Slmm-  A  conaidera- 
tbegreatchnngesmadeintheFrencbgov-  *  flBeI  ™f  pipped,  ">d,  mcreeang 
ernment  by  the  revolution  of  July,  1630,  <•"">«>  numbers,  they  soon  became  tern- 
-  commissioners  were  sent  by  that  ble  by  meir  depredations,  not  only  on  the 
-._  ,__  _l     nrUnnn  ir  J  "  |,Amnilvnt  nrflniiin  nrvl  *hn  Nprliprlprnta. 


United  States,  with  a  view  to  the  improve-  Dut 

ment  of  those  in  France.  w^rtn?';    Il  f  sud  *M  *«»  country 

pAiVATEEitiBveaselofwarownedand  offered  from  mem  not  less  man  fromtiie 

equipped  by  private  Individuals  to  seize  or  deHPcV,,ra  ",d    onw,,y  ot .  AJT**.      V" 

plunder  the  ships  of  an  enemy.     Such  a  French>  however,  were  probably  the  first 

vessel  must  be  licensed  by  govemment-or  to  aend  ou'  »  considerable  numbers  these 

she   is   a  pirate.    It  is  a  matter  of  just  "sourgea  of  the  sea.     Their  code  exhibits 

astonishment  that  a  species  of  warfare  so  **  """^  "nciem  regulations  concerning 

repugnant  to  all  our  better  feelings,  and  so  privateers,  and  their  rnaritime  laws  have 

inconsistent  with  the  respect  paid  to  pri-  always  been  the  most  severe  against  the 

—  "e  property  in  warfare  on  land,  should  commerce  of  neutrals.     In  1555,  the  peo- 


b  plundering  habits  of  barbaroua  time*,    and  six  brigantinea,  in  consequence  < 
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hiring  receivod  a  commisaioii  to  attack  tire  or  advantage  attached  to  a  certain 

several  Dutch  ships  of  great  burthen,  m-  person,  condition  or  employment,  exclu- 

tuming  from  Spain.     Spain  and  England,  Hive  of  others. — Privilcgtvm  canonu  is  the 

shortly  after  the  depredations  committed  protection,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 

under  the  commissions  of  the  prince  of  man,  by  which  every  person  is  excommu- 

Orange,  issued  commissions  to  great  num-  nicated  who  strikes  him.    The  pope  only 

bera   of  privateers.     The  expeditions  of  can  suspend  this  excommunication.    The 

Drake  and   Frobisher  are   said  to  have  word  privileged  was  very  frequently  used 

been  of  this  nature.     The  Dutch  war  for  in  the;  French  republic,  as  tlie  odious  priv- 

indepeudence,  which  began  in  1569,  did  ileges  of  certain  orders  mainly  contributed 

dm  end  till  1648.    In  that  long  contest,  to  produce  the  revolution, 
the  use  of  privateers  became  familiar,  and         Privt  Council,  in  Great  Britain.    (See 

baa  remained  so  since  in  all  wan  between  Council,  Privy.)      Ordtrt  in  council  an 

maritime  countries,  and  governments  have  orders  issued  by  the  king,  by  and  with  the 

greatly  encouraged  them.     The  evils  suf-  advice  of  his  privy  council,  either  by  vir- 

tered  from  them  and  the  complaints  of  tue  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  indepen- 

neunals  have  been  so  great,  that  various  dently  of  any  act  of  parliament,  or  by  vir- 

expedients    have    been    resorted    to    for  tuo  of  such  act,  authorizing  the  king  in 

checking  their  excesses;  hut  it  has  been  council  to  modify  or  dispense  with  certain 

hitherto    found    impossible     to    impose  statutory  provisions,  which  it  may  be  deem. 

eflectunl  restraints  upon  forces  called  into  cd  expedient,  in  particular  conjunctures,  to 

action  by  motives  so  sordid.     Considering  alter  or  suspend.     When  a  permission  in 

the  injustice  and  immorality  of  privateer-  to  be  given  to  a  particular  indir'dual,  it  is 

ing,  the  many  seamen  thrown  by  it  into  usual  to  grant  it  by  license ;  but  orucra  in 

prisons,  and  thus  taken  from  the  service  council  ore  of  a  more  general  nature,  and 

of  their  country,*  and  the  distress  thus  contain  dispensations  or  prohibitions  ex* 

.  brought  upon  their  families ;  the  difficulty  tending  to  a  whole  branch  of  commerce. 


of  procuring  sailors  to  man  the  fleets,  or  .  Psize.*  By  the  term  prat  is  generally 
defend  the  coasts,  when  they  are  lured  by  understood  any  thing  captured  in  virtue  of 
the  hope  of  plunder  to  erofaork  in  long  and    the  rights  of  war  (jure  belli).    Property 


.  . . ,  the  ill  frill  and  jealousy  captured  on  land  is  usually  called  booty, 

excited  in  neutral  nations  by  the  vexation  and  is  generally  disposed  of  at  once  by  the 

to  which  their  commerce  is  exposed  from  commanding  general,  or  reserved  for  the 

it;  the   murders  and   piracies  which   it  disposal  of  his  sovereign,  who  is  accustom- 

inevitnbly  produces,  and  the  injury  done  ed  to  bestow  and  distribute  it  according  to 

to  the  morals  of  the  communities  engaged  his  discretion.    Few  rules  are  therefore  to 

in  it, — it  is  strange  that  the  example  of  the  be  found  in  treatises  of  public  law  on  the 

V.  States,  in  their  treaty  with  Prussia,  in  rights  of  war,  in  regard  to  captures  os 

1785,  has  not  been  more  imitated.     That  hind.    The  conqueror,  indeed,  generally 

treaty  provides  that  "  neither  of  the  con-  respects  private  property  from  motives  of 

traetmg  powers  shall  grant  or  issue  any  policy  or  clemency.     He    observes,  or 

commission  to  any  private  armed  vessels,  ought  to  observe,  the  terms  of  capitulation, 

empo  we  ringthem  to  take  or  destroy  trading  if  there  are  any;  and,  ordinarily,  he  does 

immiiti"    (For  the  laws  respecting  cap-  not  give  up  any  place  which  is  conquered 

turee  by  armed  vessels,  whether  public  or  to  pillage  or  sack.    But  property  captured 

private,  see  Prize. I  in  battle  of  a  general  or  movable  nature  is 

Privet  (ligiwlnm  mlgart) ;  a  Europe-  commonly  subjected  to  immediate  distri- 

an  shrub,  allied  to  the  lilac,  now  natural-  bution ;  and  the  principal  question  which 

ized  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  States.    The  arises  is  how  it  is  to  be  treated  upon  recob- 

leavee  are  lanceolate,  entire,  opposite,  and  hire.    Is  it  to  be  restored  by  the  law  of 

smooth ;  the  flowers  small,  white,  slightly  postliminy  ( jut  potiliminii)  to  the  origins! 

odorous,  having  two  stamens  and  a  single  owner,  or  does  u  belong  to  the  receptor? 

style,  and  disposed  ju  terminal  panicles.  In  general,  upon  principles  of  strict  law, 

The  berries  are  usually  small  and  gkibu-  if  the  capture  has  been  absolute,  and  the 

bur,  purple  or  black,  and  remain  on  the  possession  complete  by  the  enemy,  it  is 

tree  during  the  winter  season.  deemed  his  property,  and  the  title  of  the 

Privilege  ;  any  kind  of  right,  nreroga-  original  owner  is  divested,  so  that  he  can- 
not reclaim  it.     But  most  nations  have 

"  Ii  ii  said  that,  at  the  dose  of  ibe  nf  Itrmi-  introduced  into  their  own  laws  some  mosV 
B-isd  by  lbs  peace  of  Amiens,  ihere  won  30,000 

French  anilors  im  English   priwni.      It  «  well  *  The  important-,  of  th»  subject  to  a  rommer- 

knovn  what  numbon  Jour  Knioen  Here  IhiUJ  lo.l  ci»l  communily  it  our  apology  for  Ibe  length  of 

m  ui  for  the  time,  in  the  late  war  with  England.  the  following  snide. 
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ideations  of  this  principle,  and,  in  regard  by  such  a  sentence.  Hence,  as  a  corollary 
to  their  own  subjects,  have  given  a  right  flowing  from  this  principle,  it  is  another 
of  restitution  to  the  original  owner,  upon  well-settled  principle,  that  the  courts  of 
his  making  some  compensation.  For  the  prize  of  the  captors  hare  exclusive  juris- 
most  part,  however,  these  modifications  diction  over  all  matters  touching  captures 
lire  applied  more  extensively  to  captures  made  under  the  authority  of  their  sove- 
iit  sea  than  to  captures  on  land.  In  re-  reign ;  and  the  courts  of  other  nations 
gard  to  maritime  captures,  a  very  different  Ituve  no  jurisdiction,  or  authority  to  tn- 
coursc  bas  been  pursued  by  all  notions,  in  quire  into,  or  to  adjudicate  upon  them, 
modern  times,  from  thai  which  governs  in  And  the  sentence  ol  a  court  of  competent 
rases  of  captures. on  land.  As  all  nations  jurisdict' 
have  an  equal  right  to  navigate  the  ocean,  conclusi 
and  to  carry  on  commerce  will]  each  oth-  world.  It  changes  the  property,  and 
er,  belligerents  are  bound  to  respect  the  devests  the  former  title  of  the  owner,  if  it 
rights  and  property  of  neutrals,  whether  ■  is  a  sentence  of  condemnation ;  and  all 
navigating  tlie  ocean  or  engaged  in  trade  nations  are  bound  to  respect  the  new  title 
in  foreign  ports.  The  right  ol  belligerents  acquired  under  it. — I.  It  being,  then,  a 
to  capture  the  property  of  their  enemies  fundamental  principle  tliat,  In  matters  of 
on  the  sea  is  admitted,  as  well  as  their  prize,  exclusive  jurisdiction  belongs  to  the 
right  to  prevent  any  frauds,  or  violations  prize  courts  of  the  captors,  whose  seu- 
•n  the  law  of  nations  on  the  part  of  tence  is  conclusive  upon  all  the  world,  we 
neutrals.  But  these  rights  are  limited,  ore  next  to  inquire,  under  what  circum- 
and  must  be  so  exercised  as  not  to  trench  stances  this  exclusive  jurisdiction  attaches, 
upon  the  independence  or  rights  of  other  It  is  not  permitted  to  any  nation  to  assume 
nations.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  ex-  to  itself  the  final  adjudication  upon  all 
tremeh/  difficult,  if  not  wholly  impractica-  rights  of  property  in  which  the  subjects  of 
hie,  to  ascertain,  with  entire  certainty,  other  nations  are  concerned,  whenever  a! 
what  ships  and  cargoes  sailing  on  the  court  of  prize  has  undertaken  to  pass  sen- 
ocean,  or  found  m  belligerent  ports,  belong  fence  upon  it.  Such  a  sentence  is  not 
to  enemies,  and  what  to  neutrals.  Yet  it  obligatory,  unless  a  rightful  jurisdiction 
is  the  duty  of  the  belligerent  sovereign,  has  attached  to  such  court;  and,  there- 
who  exercises  the  power  of  capture,  to  fore,  in  all  coses  where  property,  captured 
abstain  from  seizing  the  one,  while  he  and  condemned  as  prize,  comes  afterwards 
may  lawfully  seize  the  other.  Some  in  judgment  before  the  courts  of  other 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  character  and  nations,  end  the  title  is  controverted,  the 
genuineness  of  each  must  therefore  be  first  question  is,  whether  the  court  of 
devised,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  prize  pronouncing  the  sentence  had  juris- 
tbe  power,  and  to  secure  tu  neutrals  a  just  diction  over  the  property.  The  fbunda- 
proteetion.  The  belligerent  acts  at  his  tion  of  its  jurisdiction  is,  that  the  property 
peril,  and  is  responsible  for  every  abuse ;  has  been  captured,  and  is  in  the  posscsson 
end,  if  the  wrongs  are  at  once  flagrant  and  of  the  captors,  and  capable  of  being 
frequent,  they  inevitably  produce  that  reached  directly  or  indirectly  through  the 
stale  of  national  irritation  and  national  process  of  the  court.  Every  court  of 
injury  which  are  the  general  causes  of  prize,  therefore,  proceeds  in  rem,  and, 
war.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  insti-  in  order  to  maintain  its  jurisdiction,  it 
tu  ting  some  tribunals  to  take  cognizance  must  lie  capable  of  assorting  its  claim  over 
of  maritime  captures,  to  ascertain  their  va-  the  tiling  or  over  its  proceeds.  Thejuris- 
lidity,  and,  after  suitable  proceedings,  to  diction,  then,  gained  by  capture  is  tost  by 
pronounce  a  decree  of  condemnation  or  a  recapture,  escn]>e,or  voluntary  discharge 
acquittal.  Accordingly,  in  modem  times,  of  the  property  before  the  court  lias  adju- 
it  is  settled,  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  dieated  upon  it;  and  if,  notwithstanding, 
that  every  belligerent  has  a  right  to  estab-  it  should  attempt  to  bind  the  property  by 
lish  tribunals  of  prize,  to  examine  into  all  any  subsequent  proceedings,  its  sen- 
maritime  captures,  and  judicially  to  de-  tence  becomes  a  mere  nullity.  Upon  lliis 
cide  upon  their  validity.  The  final  sen-  ground,  it  was  formerly  held  that,  in  order 
tence,  when  pronounced,  is  deemed  the  to  entitle  a  court  of  prize  to  proceed  to 
-a  of  the  sovereign,  deliberately  adopted,  adjudication,   it  was    essential    that    the 


and   he  thereby  becomes  responsible  to    property  or  proceeds  should  be  brought 
HI  foreign  nations  for  its  correctness.   But   .within  if '  

"  rule  mie  soon  fi.ii.uid,  111   prr    ..     , 


si  roreign  nations  tor  its  correctness.   But  within  the  ports  of  the  capturing  power 

this  right  would  be  of  little  practical  value,  But  this  rule  was  soon  found,  in  practice 

if  other  nations  were  not  hound,  so  fur  as  to  be  too  narrow  and  inconvenient ;  ami 

the  property  in  controversy  is  concerned,  it  is  now  well  established,  that  it  is  suffi- 
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craft  that  the  property  is  in  the  pflaasaaion  actually  prohibits    any  iincomrnissianed 

of  the  captors  in  the  ports  of  an  ally  in  the  subjects  from  engaging  in  the  war,  they 

war,  or  even  in  the  pom  of  a  neutral ;  for,  are  not  absolutely  incompetent  to  make 

by  the  capture,  the  captors  acquire  wich  a  raptures ;  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  hoetils 

right  and  possession  as  no  neutral  nation  ■  nations  are  deemed  enemies  to  each  other, 

is  at  liberty  U>  devest  or  impugn.     This  But  such  captures  are  always  made  at  the 

rule  is  ao  inflexible  that,  even  if  a  belliger-  peril  of  the  parties ;  and  the  onecsrsnhaino- 

est  captures  a  neutral  Teasel  and  cargo,  and  edcaptoreacquimnorotereBttherein^Hitthe 

brings  it  into  the  porta  of  the  neutral  na-  sameareatlhefiTCdiepcealofthesovereign. 

tion  to  which  the  vessel  and  cargo  belong,  Indeed,  the  general  principle  of  the  law  of 

the  courts  of  the  latter  we  bound  to  ah-  nations  is,  that  all  captures  are  for  the  sove- 

main  from  all  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  reign ;  and  no  beneficial  interest  can  beac- 

the  property,  except  so  far  as  to  inquire  quired  therein  by  the  captors,  except  by  the 

whether  the  captors  are  entitled  to  make  grace  and  bounty  of  their  sovereign.   It  it 

the   capture,  or  are  mere  pirates.     And  usual  for  the  sovereign,  in  cases  of  public 

this  leads  to  the  remark,  that  the  capture  ships  of  war,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  private 

must  be  made  in  a  place  where  it  can,  by  commissioned  ships,  to  give  the  captors, 

the  law  of  nations,  be  rightfully  made  by  after  adjudication,  the  whole  of  the  pro- 

the  belligerent.    Every  neutral  nation  has  coeds  of  prizes,  according  to  some  stipulat- 

a  right  to  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  ed  mode  of  apportionment  and  distribu- 

its  own  porta,  and  over  its  territorial  seas  tion.    But  this  is  a  mere  act  of  grace,  and 

to  the  extent  of  a  marine  league  on  its  not  of  duty.     IncaBesofnon-commisBion- 

aea-coest.    A  belligerent  has  no  right  to  ed  vessels,  captures  may  certainly  be  made 

make  any  captures  within  those   limits;  by  them  in  self-defence, if  they  are  attack- 

for  it  is  undertaking  to  carry  on  war  with-  ed;  and  they  are  usually  permitted  to  make 

in  the  neutral  territory,  which  is  a  plain  hostile  attacks  and  captures,  which  are  not 

violation  of  neutral  rights:  so  a  belligerent  in  mere  self-defence.     Indeed,  so  far  as 

has  no  right  to  equip,  or  arm,  or  man,  his  other  nations  are  concerned,  such  captures 

ships    for    war    in    any    neutral    port;  are  to  be  deemed  lawful,  and  not  piratical ; 

ana,   if  he  does,  it  is  the   duty  of  the  though,  if  not  authorized  by  their  sove- 

neutrai  to  vindicate  his  own  exclusive  reign,  the  captors  may  incur  an  onerous 

sovereignty.     If,  therefore,  in  either  of  responsibility  to  him.     And,  with  a  view 

these  cases  of  violation  of  territorial  sove-  to  the  exigencies  of  war,  it  is  a  general 

reignry,  or  of  illegal  equipments,  the  cap-  policy  among  sovereigns  not  to  allow  any 

tored  property  is  brought  within  the  neu-  rights  to  vest  in  the  captors  until  after  a 

tral  jurisdiction,   it  is  the  right  and  duty  final  sentence  of  condemnation,  so  that, 

of  the  neutral  to  restore  it  to  the  original  if  any  intermediate  negotiations  take  place, 

owner. — A    prize    court   may  not    only  the  prizes  may  be  restored  without  any  m- 

loae  its  jurisdiction  by  circumstances  oc-  fnngement  of  the   vested  rights   of  the 

curring  after  it  has  once  rightfully  attach-  captors. 


ed,  but  it  may  be  incompetent  from  die  III-   In  the  next  place,  Who  are  to  ba 

locality  of  tile  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction,  deemed  enemie*?  and  what  property  is  lk- 

Thus  a  prize  court  must  sit  in  the  country  bte  to  capture  ?  In  general,  it  may  be  laid 

of  the  captors,  or,  at  least,  in  the  territory  down  that 

of  a  co-belligerent ;  for,  if  it  sits  in  a  neu-  rents  are  ti 

tral  country,  its  sentence  of  condemnation  other,  and  their  property  is 

will  be  deemed  invalid,  and,  of  course,  long  to  enemies ;   but  the  rule  has  s 

will  he  disregarded  as  a  violation  of  the  qualifications.      In   cases   of    prize,  the 

proper  duty  of  the  neutral  sovereign.  question  of  enemy  or  not,  depends,  notup- 

U.  The  next  inquiry  is,  Who  are  enti-  on  the  native  or  adopted  country  of  the 

tied  to  make  captures  ?     In  general,  every  party,  but  upon  bis  actual  residence  or 

belligerent  sovereign  reserves  to  himself  domiciL    (See  Domddi,  appendix,  end  of 

the  exclusive  right  to  grant  cotmnisaions  vol.  iv.J    He  is  deemed  to  belong  to  the 

to  make  captures  in  tune  of  war.     The  country  in  which  ho  has  his  actual  resi- 

object  of  tins  regulation   is,  in   the   first  deuce  or  domicSL  Hence  a  neutral  domi- 

place,  to  secure  rieutrals  against  predatory  ciled  in  an  enemy's  country  is  deemed  aa 

warfare  and  piratical  attacks;  and,  in  the  enemy,  and  a  subject  of  a  belligerent 

next  place,  to  enable  the  sovereign  to  limit  domiciled  in  a  neutral  country  is  deemed 

the  operations  of  war,  and  control  the  per-  a  neutral;  and  the  masters  and   officers 

sons  who  are  engaged  in  it  so  as  to  secure  and  crews  of  ships  are  deemed  to  belong 

a  perfect  responsibility  to  himself  for  any  to  the  country,  and  to  possess  the  national 

misconduct.      But  unless   the  sovereign  character  of  the  ships  in  which  they  an 
30*               , 


employed,  during  the   time  of  their  em-    to  take  pan  in  such  trade.     Thus,  before 
plorment    And&e  hostile  character  may    the  late  South  American  revolution, .Spain 


be  impressed  upon  4  person  who  goes 

to  a  belligerent  country  originally  for  te_  

porary  purposes,  if  other  objects  of  a  more  colonial  monopoly,  i£  by  special  privilege 

permanent  nature  become  engrafted  upon  or  license,  a  foreigner  should,  pro  hoc  vice, 

that  original  purpose.    Jlmbatsadort  and  be  allowed  to  cany  on  the  trade ;  or  if, 

putlie  muatttrt  are  always  deemed  to  re-  under  color  of  die  names  of  subjects,  be 

tain  (he  -national  character  of  their  sore-  should  secretly  embark  in  it,  his  property 

reigns  ;  and  bo  ronrwlr,  while  they  confine  r"  '    "  L~    J '    *■—- ;1- 

themeelvee  to  their  mere  official   duties.  ' 

But  if  they  engage  in  commerce,  so  tar  further  principle,  mat  neutrals  shall  not  be 

aa  their  commerce  is  concerned,  they  par-  allowed  to  carry  on  any  trade  with  colo- 

t»ke  of  ibe  national  character  of  their  nies  in  time  of  war,  which  is  not  allowed 

place  of  domicil    A  national  character  them  in  time  of  peace,  contending  thai  if 

which  is  acquired  solely  by  domicil  ceases  the  ports  are  generally  opened  during  w— 

with  the  change  of  that  domicil  ;  and  the  so  as  toward  off  its  pi L -'-•--' 

natrre  character  of  the  porty  is  resumed,  deemed  a  privileged  t 
the  moment  he  puts  himself  upon  his  property  to  confincation.  America  hi  .  _ 
journey  {in  itmtrt)  to  return  home.  Thus  stated  this  extension  of  the  doctrine,  a 
a  belligerent  subject,  domiciled  in  a  neu-  setting  it  to  be  new,  and  not  founded  in 
tral  country,  ceases  to  bold  the  character  the  law  of  nations.  So  the  coasting  trade 
of  a  neutral  aa  soon  as  he  is  on  his  return  of  a  country  is  so  generally  confined  to  its 
to  his  native  country,  and  becomes  an  en-  own  subjects  that  it  is  deemed  a  privileged 
emy ;  and,  t  osmntso,  a  neutral  domiciled  trade ;  and  the  property  of  neutrals  ea- 
rn en  enemy's- country  ceases  lobe  an  en-  gaged  in  it  is  treated  as  hostile.  And 
emy  upon  his  return  to  his  own  country,  the  produce  of  an  estate  situated  in  a  hos- 
But  mere  residence  in  a  neutral  country  die  colony  has  been  held  to  be  impressed 
knot  always  sufficient  to  protect  the  prep'  with  the  character  of  the  soil,  although 
arty  of  a  party  from  being  deemed  hoe-  the  owner  of  the  estate  is  resident  in  a 
the  ]  for  there  may  be  a  hostile  character  neutral  country ;  and,  as  to  such  produce, 
impressed  upon  the  property  by  the  mere  he  is  deemed  an  enemy.  Apecufiar  rule 
nature  of  the  trade  m  which  the  party  is  baa  been  applied  to  certain  European  lac- 
engaged.  Thus  if  a  party  reside  in  a  neu-  tones  established  in  the  Eastern  and  Aahtt- 
tral  country,  but  has  an  agent  stationed  in  ic  nations.  These  factories  are  deemed 
As  enemy's  country,  who  carries  on  trade  to  possess  the  notional  character  of  the 
account,  upon  the  same  foot-  countries  to  which  they  belong,  and  not 

lent         '  ....... 

trader,  he  will,  si 

ed  an  enemy.  Bo  if  a  neutral  person  is  a  European  establishments  in  Smyrna  and 
partner  in  a  house  of  trade  in  the  enemy's  other  Turkish  provinces.  But  the  proper- 
country,  the  partnership  is  deemed  hoe-  ty  of  enemies  is  not  always  liable  to  cap- 
tile  ;  and  his  neutral  residence  will  not  tore,  for  the  government  itself  may  limit 
save  his  share  in  the  concern  from  being  the  operations  of  war ;  and  certain  prop- 
liable  to  confiscation  as  enemy's  property,  erty  is,  by  the  law  of  nations,  exempted 
But  here  the  principle  of  reciprocity  is  not  from  capture.  Thus  vessels  which  are 
applied ;  for  if  an  enemy  be  a  partner  in  cartels,  or  are  sailing  under  the  license 
a  house  of  trade  in  a  neutral  country,  his  flag  and  pass  of  the  government,  cannot 
share  in  the  concern  is  not  protected  by  be  seized  as  enemy's  property  ;  for  they 
the  neutral  character  of  the  partnership ;  are  protected  by  the  express  or  implied 
but  his  character  as  enemy  attaches  to  authority  of  the  government  itself  And  it 
it  There  are  many  other  cases  in  which  is  not  uncommon  for  the  government,  by 
traffic  alone,  independent  of  domicil,  special  instructions,  to  Emit  hostilities. 
■tmmna  noon  the  party  engaged  in  it  a  hos-  Thus  fiahing  vessels  are  often  exempted 
Thus  if  a  party  be  engag-  from  capture,  though  belonging  to  the  en- 


papers  of  an  enemy,  the  property  so  em-  property  becomes  subject  to  capture.    1. 

ployed  partakes  of  the  hostile  character.  Belligerents  having  a  right  to  capture  the 

There  are  certain  species  of  trade  which  property  of  their  enemies  on  the  ocean, 

are  ordinarily  confined  to  the  subjects  of  wherever  it  can  be  found,  this  right  would 

a  nation;  and  no  foreigners  are  permitted  become  utterly   ineffectual    unless  they 
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it  and  search  vessels  the;  axe  treated  as  enemies.  Many  ani- 
on the  ocean,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  cleg  of  commerce  are  of  promiscuous  use, 
they  and  their  cargoeswereneutralorhos-  both  in  war  and  peace :  and,  in  general, 
tile.  The  right  of  search  is  therefore  gene-  such  articles)  are  treated  with  indulgence, 
rally  admitted  osuo  incident  to  the  right  of  and  furnish  no  ground  for  capture.  And, 
capture.  It  has  been,  indeed,  occasional-  especially,  articles  which  constitute  the 
ly  resisted  ;  but  it  seems  now  firmly  eatab-  produce  and  export  of  a  neutral  nation 
bahed  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  are,  at  all  times,  though  applicable  to  war, 
though  it  is  often  used  as  an  instrument  treated  with  indulgence.  But  if  -such  ar- 
of  vexation  to  neutrals.  Sweden,  in  the  ticles  are  directly  destined  for  the  military 
war  between  France  and  England,  from  or  naval  use  of  the  enemy,  they  will  then 
1793  to  1802,  attempted  to  establish  an  ex-  be  subject  to  confiscation,  although  they 
ception,  where  her  own  ships,  being  neu-  are  of  promiscuous  use.  Thus  ship  tim- 
trai,  were  navigating  under  the  convoy  of  ber  ana  naval  stores,  destined  to  the  porta 
her  own  public  ships.  But  England  made  of  military  equipment  of  an  enemy,  are 
captures  of  them  for  resistance  of  the  deemed  contraband.  "Ho  provisions  in 
right  of  search ;  and,  though  much  irrita-  general  are  not  deemed  contraband  [al- 
tion  existed  at  the  time,  the  doctrine  though  there  has  been  much  conflicting 
maintained  by  England  seems  now  gene-  discussion  on  the  subject),  being  of  pro- 
rally  admitted.  Neutrals  taking  the  ad-  nuscuous  use  ;  but  provisions  destined  to  ' 
vantage  of  belligerent  convoy  will,  it  is  the  military  or  naval  use  of  the  enemy,  or 
said,  not  be  liable  to  confiscation,  unless  sent  to  his  ports  of  naval  and  military 
they  receive  convoy  orders  and  cooperate  equipment,  are  deemed  contraband.  In 
in  resistance  of  the  right  of  search.  But  modern  times,  by  the  conventional  law 
tliis  doctrine  seems  questionable ;  and  the  between  nations,  provisions  bave  been  of- 
judicial  opinions  in  England  and  America  ten  excepted  from  the  list  of  contraband, 
on  this  subject  are  irreconcilable.  It  may,  and  are  subjected  to  the  right  of  preernp- 
tben,  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  tton.  4.  Another  just  cause  of  the  con- 
neutrals  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  right  nscation  of  neutral  property  is  the  breach 
of  sevrcli :  and,  if  they  resist  it,  the  prop-  of  blockade.  Every  belligerent  has  a 
ertv  is  liable  to  confiscation.  2.  And  the  right  to  invest  the  ports  of  his  enemy,  to 
right  of  search  draws  after  it  a  right  to  cut  off  his  supplies,  and  to  endeavor  thus 
capture  end  send  in  the  visited  ship  for  to  compel  him  to  a  surrender.  And  a 
adjudication,  whenever  (though  the  ship  neutral  can  have  no  right  to  interpose,  and 
and  cargo  ore  under  neutral  papers)  there  relieve  the  besieged  from  the  pressure  of 
are  circumstances  of  just  suspicion  as  to  superior  force.  It  is  therefore  a  general 
their  real  character.  The  neutral,  under  rule  that  a  violation  of  a  blockade,  by  any 
such  circumstances,  is  bound  to  submit,  neutral,  subjects  his  property  engaged  in 
and  wait  die  regular  result  of  the  adjudi-  it  to  capture  and  condemnation.  But 
cation  of  the  proper  prize  tribunals.  If,  very  important  questions  grow  out  of  this 
after  the  capture,  the  neutral  crew  rise,  subject,  which  have  been  the  occasion  of 
and  regain  the  noutraJ  ship  from  the  pos-  many  heated  discussione  between  neutral 
session  of  the  captors,  that  alone  is  a  hos-  nations  and  belligerents.  What  consti- 
tile  act ;  and  however  innocent  in  other  tutes  a  blockade  in  the  sense  of  the  law 
respects  the  ship  and  cargo  may  be,  of  nations,  has  been  a  disputed  question. 
they  are  justly  subjected  thereby  to  con-  The  principles  now  established  c~  "L' 


nscation.     3.  Another  cause  of  the  just  point  seem  to  be,  that  a  mere  paper  black- 

confiscation  of  neutral  property  is  that  it  <ufc  (as  it  is  sometimes  called)— that  is,  a 

is  contraband  of  war.    (See  Contraband.)  blockade  by   proclamation,  without  any 

Goods  contraband  of  war  are  generally  investing  force — is  not  a  legal   blockade : 

those  which  are  peculiarly  and  exclusive-  there  must  be  an  actual  naval  or  military 

ly  adapted  to  war,  such  as  military  and  force,  competent  for  its   object,  on  the 

naval  equipments  and  stores,  such  as  guns,  coast  and  in  the  vicinity.    The  port  must 

muskets,  ammunition,  and  other  articles  be  actually,  and  not  nominally,  invested. 

usually   appropriated  to  war.     So  ships  If  the  blockading  squadron  be  withdrawn, 

built  for  war,  and  going  to  the  enemy's  or  be  dispersed  by  a  storm,  or,  voluntarily 

country  for  sale,  are  contraband.  Neutrals,  relax  the  siege,  the  blockade  is,   for  the 

being  bound  to  abstain  from  raking  any  time,  intermitted ;  and  an  entry  by  a  neu- 

prtrtinthe  war,  are  justly  deemed  to  iden-  tral,  at  such  a  time,  ought  not  to  involve 

tify  themselves  with  the  enemy  by  any  in-  any  penalty.     France  and  England,  dur- 

terposinon  in  it,  or  by  any  act  against  their  ing  the  late  continental  war,  attempted — 

duty ;  and  if  they  commit  any  such  acts,  the  former  by  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
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declare  whole  countries-in  a  state  of  block-  the  vessel  is  engaged  in  the  same  voyage. 
ode,  and  to  interdict  all  traffic  with  them  If  thai  is  terminated,  the  offence  is  de- 
lay neutral  nations.  But  neutral  na-  posited  with  it,  and  ended.  The  rule, 
lions  resisted  these  pretensions,  with  a  however,  has  been  held  in  a  somewhat 
mast  decided  expression  of  public  opin-  larger  extent  by  Great  Britain,  and  proba- 
ion,  as  gross  usurpations ;  and  the  persist-  b]y  will  be  adopted  by  other  cations.  In 
ence  of  Great  Britain  in  enforcing  theee  cases  of  contraband,  if  the  vessel  haa 
orders  of  council,  waa  one  of  the  main  sailed  under  false  papers  and  disguises, 
causes  of  the  late  war  between  her  and  the  penalty  is  inflicted  on  the  return 
the  U.  Statea  of  America.  voyage.  In  casefi  of  breach  of  blockade, 
V.  Another  inquiry  is,  What  coosti-  the  penalty,  if  not  inflicted  before,  b 
tutes  a  breach  of  blockade  on  the  part  of  applied  in  the  next  succeeding  voyage, 
a  neutral  ?  A  blockade  may  commence,  but  not  beyond  that.  There  are  other 
and  be  made  known  by  a  proclamation  acts  which  are  deemed  violations  of 
or  notification  of  the  belligerent  govern-  the  duty  of  neutrals,  and  subject  their 
ment  to  neutral  nations;  or  it  may  com-  property  to  condemnation.  All  these 
tnence  dt  facia,  without  any  eucb  formal  acts  may  be  resolved  into  one  general 
notice.  In  order  to  affect  a  neutral  with  proposition,  that  if  the  act  be  in  aid  of  the 
the  consequences  of  a  breach  ofblockade,  objects  or  interests  of  the  enemy,  or  if 


it  should  be  duly  notified  to  him.    Where    they  amount  to  an  actual  intemositii 
"     "Lade  is  merely  dt  facto,  the  neutral    the  war,  they  are  deemed  hostile.     Inus, 
n  default  by  approaching  the  port,    if  the  neutral  is  guilty  of  any  fraudulent 


ifhehasno  knowledge  of  the  blockade,    conduct  to   defeat  belligerent  rights;  o 
or  if,  knowing  it,  he  comes  bona  fide  to-    if  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  a 


wards  the  port  for  the  purpose,  not  of    tying  on  the  war,  prejudicing  the  rights 
ed  off  by  the  blockading  squadron,  and    uWt   suppression   of   enemy   interests; 


entering  in  breach  of  the  blockade,  but  of  the  other  party,  he  is  treated,  so  far, 
merely  of  ascertaining,  in  the  neighbor-  as  a  party.  Hence,  if  he  is  guilty  of  a 
hood,  if  it  still  exists.     But  if  he  is  warn-    spoliation  of  the  ship's  papers,  or  a  fraud- 


aflerwards  attempts  to  enter  the  port,  that  if  he  carries  enemy  goods  under  false 
is  a  breach  of  blockade.  But  a  mere  papers;  if  he  carries  despatches,  or  miB- 
persistence  in  this  intention,  without  any  tary  passengers  for  the  enemy ;  if  he  en- 
act done  after  such  warning  off,  is  not  of  gages  in  the  transport  service  of  the  ene- 
itaelf  a  breach  of  blockade.  There  must  my;  if  be  soils  under  the  special  license 
be  some  overt  act,  such  as  soiling  again  and  pass  of  the  enemy  ; — these,  and  other 
towards  the  port,  or  hovering  near  it,  acts  of  a  like  nature,  will  subject  bis 
with  an  intent  to  take  advantage  of  some  property  thus  employed  to  confiscation, 

X  minify   to   enter,1  to   constitute   the  and  he  will  be  thus  far  held  an  enemy, 

ce.    But  where  a  blockade  is  known  And  if  the  neutral  mixes  up  and  coven 

to  the  neutral,  the  sailing  from  the  neu-  his  own  property  designedly  with  that  of 

tral  port,  with  an  intent  to  break  it,  is  of  the  enemy,  die  whole  will  be  condemna- 

itself  a  breach  of  the  blockade.     In  such  bio.     A  court  of  prize  will  not  assist  him 

a  case,  nothing  will  save  the  neutral  from  to  unravel  the  transaction,  but  will  deem 

the  penalty  of  confiscation,  but  the  fact,  the  whole  forfeited  by  his  own  tniacon- 

tbat  the  blockade,  though  unknown  to  duct  '. 

him,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  sailing,  with-       VI.  Tbe  question  has  often  been  djs- 

drawn ;  for  both  intent  and  breach  must  cussed  by  publicists,   how  far  a  neutral 

concur.    A  blockade  by  proclamation  or  has  a  right  to  carry  enemy's  goods,  and 

notification  may  be  presumed  to  be  in-  in  such  case  whether  the  neutrality  of 

tended  to  endure ;  and,  therefore,  notice  the  ship  gives  a  neutral  character  to  tbe 

of  such  a  proclamation  is  more  binding  cargo ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  free 

upon  the  neutral  than  a  mere  blockade  de  ships  make  free  goods,  and  enemy  ships 

facto,  whose  continuance  may  well  be  make  enemy  goods.     There  have  been 

deemed  uncertain,  temporary,  and  liable  many  struggles,  in  modem  times,  on  the 

to  sudden  changes  of  intention.     In  re-  part  of  neutrals,  to  incorporate  into  the 

apect  to  cases  of  contraband  and  breach  law  of  nations  the   principle,  that   free 

of  blockade,  in  order  to  justify  the' cap-  ships  shall  make  free  goods.  But  they  have 

ture   and  condemnation   of  the   neutral  wholly  failed  of  their  purpose ;  and  the 

*   ir  cargo,  or  either  engaged  therein,  right,  whenever  it  exists  at  all,  is  the  re- 
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The  general  principle  now  acknowledged  tinned.    In  the  first  place,  ii  is  a  rule  of 

in  the  practice  of  nations  is,  thai  enemy  prize  courts,  ia  all  cases  of  capture,  that 

property  fbuud  on  board  of  neutral  ships  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  claimant  to 

is  liable  to  capture   and   condemnation,  prove  a  neutral  proprietary  interest.     If 

The  neutral  flag  does  not  protect  it.    And,  he  fails  so  to  do,  tbe  property  is  deemed 

on  the  other  Iinnd,  that  neutral  property  hostile.     One  reason  for  this  rule  is,  the 

found  on  board  of  enemy   ships  is   not  difficulty  of  the  captors  establishing  the 

liable  to  condemnation;  but  the  neutral  contrary,  as  they  have' no  privity  with 

is  entitled   to   restitution.     In  all  these  the  shippers  ;  and  another  is,  the  extreme 

coses,  the  belligerent  is  understood,  upon  facility   and  frequency  of  covering  bel- 

tho  capture,  to  succeed  to  the  rights  ot  his  ligereut  property  under  neutral  disguises 

enemy,  and  no   more,  unless  there  has  in  time  of  war.     Another  rule  is,  that  the 

been  some  misconduct  on  the  part  of  tbe  circumstance  of  property  being  Iwuud  on 

neutral,  to  make  him  forfeit  the  prptec-  board  of  on  enemy's  ship  affords  a  pre- 

tiou  of  the   law  of  nations.      If  enemy  sumption,  tliat   it   is  enemy's  property  ; 

pro|ierty  is  found  on  board  a  neutral  abip,  and  that  presumption  will  prevail,  until 

and  the  conduct  of  the  neutral  is  bnnit  it  is  clearly  displaced  by  satisfactory  evi- 

fitt,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  tbo  stipulated  deuce  to  the  contrary.     Another  rule  is, 

freight  of  carriage  from  the  captors.     If  that  where  a  parry  claims  under  a  title 

neutral  property  ia  found  on   board   an  by  capture,  lie  must  show  a  sentence  of 

enemy  ship,  the  neutral  must,  if  tbe  cap-  condemnation  ;    for  though,  as  between 

tors  are  willing  to  complete  the  voyage,  belligerents,  tbe  property  is,  or  may  be 

pay  to  the  captors  the  stipulated  freight  changed   by   mere   capture,   neutrals   or 

upon  due  delivery  and  restitution.  others  purchasing  from  them,  must  show 

VII.  As  to  the  nature  and   proofs  of  a  good  tide  under  thesale,  which  can  only 

Iiroprieiary  interest  in  ships  and  cargoes,  be  by  such  a  sentence.     Goods  are  usual- 

n  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the  pro-  ly  accompanied  by  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 

prietary  rights  must  be  judged  of  by  the  and  letters  of  consignment.     Kit  a  mere 

documents  and  evidence  found  on  board,  consignment  to  a  party   is  no  absolute 

and   tbe   general   principles   of  national  proof  of  property ;    for  he   may  be  tbe 

{'iirisprudeuce  applicable  to  such  subjects,  mere  agent  of  the  shipper.    It  is,  therefore, 

\o  nation  has  aright  10 decide  such qucs-  a  rule,  that,  in   such   a   esse,  the  goods 

'        '  '  ippear  by  the    documentary  evi-    » 

o  be  really  shipped  on  account  and 

p  ,_  _.    _  the  consignee.      The  consignment 

of  the  law  of  nations.  Every  ship  uavi-  must  amount  to  an  absolute  transfer  of 
gating  the  ocean  is  expected  to  have  on  the  property  to  the  consignee ;  for  if  it  is 
board  some  papers,  which,  under  proper  contingent,  or  dependent  upon  future  oc- 
verifieations,  shall  establish  her  national  currences,  it  is  deemed  to  remain  still  in 
character.  The  usual  papers,  therefore,  the  shipper.  Thus, if  theshipmentiamade 
which  the  laws  of  her  own  country  re-  on  the  joint  occountof  the  shipper  and  con- 
quire  as  evidence  of  that  character,  ought  signee,  or  on  the  sole  account  of  the  con- 
to  be  on  board ;  and  if  they  are  not,  that  signee,  at  hie  option,  the  property,  during 
very  circumstance  creates  a  suspicion  of  the  voyage, remains  in  the  shipper,  and  may 
a  false  and  assumed  character.  The  be  capmred  as  his,  for,  until  the  option  is 
like  rule  applies  to  cargoes;  for  these  are  made,  there  ie  no  absolute  transfer:  80,  if  a 
expected  to  be  accompanied  by  suitable  Bale  mode  during  war  be  conditional  or 
documents  to  prove  the  ownership  and  contingent,  or  dependent  upon  future  acta 
national  character,  and  to  lie  verified  by  or  cireun«ances,  the  proprietary  interest  ia 
some  public  or  customary  authentications  deemed  to  belong  to  the  vendor :  so,  if  the 
of  public  officers.  The  general  criterion,  goods  arc  sent  by  the  vendor  to  tbe  ven- 
iherefore,  adopted  by  the  law  of  nations  dee  without  orders,  though  on  account  of 
to  distinguish  the  property  of  different  the  latter,  the  interest  remains  in  the 
nations  found  on  the  sea,  is  to  require  the  vendor.  It  is  also  a  rule  of  the  prize 
uctiun  of  such    documents   us   the  court,  that   property  cannot,  in  time  of 

j    of   the    nation    itself   require,  as  war,  be  transferred  in  transitu;  so  that, 

evidence   of  proprietary   interest.      But  for  all  the  purposes  of  capture,  it  is  treet- 

these  papers  are  not  doemed  conclusive,  ed  as  belonging  to  the  seme  party,  during 

but  only  prima  facie,  evidence,  until  they  the  whole  voyage,  to  whom  it  belonged  at 

are  impeached.  There  are,  however,  its  commencement.  Another  rule  is,  that 
some  peculiar  rules  of  evidence  adopted  no  lien  upon  enemy's  property  by  way  of 
lu  prize  courts,  which  require  to  be  men-    pledge,  or  hypothecation,  or  for  advances 
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■vide  by  tbe  consignee,  or  in  virtue  of  a  for  it  in  the  courts  of  prize  of  ilia  own 
general  balance  of  accounts  due  to  the  country ;  for  he  cannot  be  permitted  to 
consignee,  as  factor,  is  regarded  in  the  set  up  his  own  offence  against  the  laws  to 
prize  court  as  sufficient  to  defeat  the  protect  liis  property  from  condemnation ; 
rights  of  captors ;  nor,  indeed,  any  liens  and  his  claim  being  rejected,  the  property 
except  such  known  liens  as  accompany  is  of  course  confiscated,  as  enemy  proper- 
she  very  goods  by  the  universal  commer-  ty,  for  want  of  a  proper  claim.  If  a 
mal  law,  such  as  a  hen  for  freight.  The  vessel  is  captured  during  the  same  voy- 
reason  for  this  rule  is,  that  the  liens  creat-  age  in  which  the  offence  of  illegal  traffic 
«d  by  private  persons  must  be  essentially  is  committed,  although  after  it  has  been 
dependent  upon  and  connected  with  the  committed,  she  is  still  deemed  tn  delicto, 
anunicipal  laws  of  the  countries  where  the  and  subject  to  confiscation.     And  perhaps 

raes  sve,  and  the  courts  of  prize  would  the  same  rule  of  confiscation  would  be 
involved  in  endless  perplexity  in  the  applied  to  the  return  voyage,  as  is  applied 
examination  of  them,  and  they  would  in  cases  of  breach  of  blockade  and  con- 
open  a  wide  door  for  the  introduction  of  truhand  of  war. 

false  and  fraudulent  claims,  which  such  IX.  It  is  often  on  important  question, 
courts  could  have  no  adequate  means  to  how  for  the  acts  of  the  master  of  the  ship 
detect.  bind  the  owner  of  the  ship  and  the  owner 
VIII.  Another  inquiry  is,  how  far  the  of  the  cargo.  In  respect  to  the  owner  of 
property  of  belligerent  subjects  engaged  the  slop,  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  acts 
an  trade  with  their  enemies,  is  liable  to  of  the  master  Dind  him  as  much  as  if  the 
capture  and  condemnation.  The  declnr-  acts  were  done  personally  by  hansel  K 
anew  of  war  puts  (as  has  been  seen)  all  This  rule  is  established  upon  the  doctrine 
the  subjects  of  the  different  nations  at  war  that  the  principal  is  answerable  for  the 
with  each  other,  as  well  as  tbe  nations  acta  of  his  agent,  not  only  civilly,  but  po- 
themselves  in  their  sovereign  capacity:  ually,  to  the  extent  of  the  property  intrust' 
hence  all  traffic  between  such  subjects,  ed  to  him.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  any 
being  enemies,  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  other  way,  for  a  court  of  prize  to  reach 
nations,  and  not  only  all  traffic  and  com-  the  proprietor  himself,  however  guilty  he 
merce,  strictly  so  called,  but  all  commer-  might  be.  And,  if  the  rule  savors  of 
rial  dealings.  Therefore,  entering  into  hardship,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
contrasts  with  an  enemy,  making  remit-  it  is  indispensable  for  tbe  exercise  of  tbe 
tsneesto  aim,  or  paying  debts  to  him,  during  just  rights  of  war,  and  to  enforce  the  just 
the  war,  is  deemed  an  illegal  intercourse,  duties  of  neutrality.  If  the  master  has 
which  may  interfere  with  the  national  acted  in  contravention  of  the  instructions 
policy,  end,  in  some  cases,  paralyze  the  of  the  ship-owner,  he  will  be  responsible 
operations  of  tbe  war.  A  belligerent  has  to  tbe  latter.  If,  therefore,  the  mas- 
no  right  to  go  into  the  enemy's  country  at  ter  deviates  into  a  blockaded  port,  the 
nil  without  the  license  of  his  own  govepj-  owner  is  hound  by  his  act,  and  is  not  per 
ment,  even  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  mitted  to  aver  his  ignorance,  or  that  the 
away  goods  which  were  purchased  before  master  acted  against  orders.  The  same 
the  war  commenced.  The  same  principle  principle  applies  to  the  carriage  of  contrs- 
«pp)ies  to  the  subjects  of  an  ally  in  the  bend  goods.  Grotius,  and  Hynkershoeek, 
war;  for  the  duties  of  each  are  the  same,  and  Pothier,  have  contended  for  a  more 
Hence  the  property  of  a  subject,  or  of  an  favorable  rule,  where  the  owner  is  igno 


.ally,  found  engaged  in  commerce  with  the  rant  that  contraband  goods  are  taken 
enemy,  is  liable  to  capture,  and  treated  as  board.  The  rule,  however,  has  been 
enemy's  property ;  for  no  person  can  be  established  by  modern  practice  against 
permitted  to  set  up  in  a  court  of  prize  a  their  opinions.  But  the  acts  of  the  mas- 
claim  to  property  founded  on  a  violation  ter  of  the  ship  do  not  bind  tbe  owner  of 
of  the  law  of  nations.  And  it  matters  not  the  cargo,  unless  he  is  also  owner  of  the 
whether  the  trade  be  earned  on  directly  ship,  or  he  has  knowledge  of  the  unlawful 
-or  indirectly  with  (he  enemy,  directly  intention,  or  the  master  is  his  agent.  In 
with  the  enemy's  ports,  or  indirectly  cases  of  blockade,  the  deviation  into  the 
through  a  neutral  port ;  or  whether  there  blockaded  port  is  deemed  to  be  in  the 
be  an  actual  trade,  or  only  an  attempt  to  service,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner 
trade,  for  the  voyage  is  itself  illegal.  And  of  the  cargo,  and  therefore  he  will  be 
if  a  belligerent  be  engaged  in  any  trade  in  bound  by  the  act,  if  he  had  knowledge  of 
violation  of  the  municipal  laws  of  his  own  the  blockade  at  the  time  of  the  nailing  of 
country,  and  the  property  so  engaged  is  the  ship :  so  if,  at  the  time  of  the  s— l: — 
captured,  he  cannot  ■""*■"  any  chum  of  the  ship,  than 
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convoy  of  the  enemy,  it  will  be  presumed,  Sable  capture,  are  considered  as  having  m 
that  it  is  done  with  the  consent  of  the  honajide  possession  ;  and  they  ore  not  re- 
owner  of  the  cargo.  But  where,  from  sponsible  for  say  subsequent  losses  or  in- 
tbe  nature  of  the  act  occurring  during  juries  to  the  property  from  men  accident 
the  voyage,  upon  an  emergency  which  ~~ 
could  not  have  been  foreseen   bv  t* 

shipper,    it    is    clear    that    it    is    do   _  ^  

without  the  consent  of  the  latter,  the  act  neutral  property  which  are  properly  attrib- 

will  not  bind  him,  although  the  master  is  ntable  to  their  own  negligence.    Probable 

Lis  agent.     But  it  will  be  different  when  cause  of  capture  is      --'-■■     ■■- 


e  partiea  at  the  beginning  of  the    tuition  may  be  decreed.  It  hence' 


voyage ;  for,  in   such   a  case,  ignorance  a  very  important  point  to  ascertain  what 

will     not    be    allowed     to    excuse    the  facta  and  circumHtancee  constitute  such 

shipper  from  the  legal  results  of  the  act  probable  cause.     These  may  be  almost  in- 

of  his  agent     There    are  many  cases  finitely  varied,  and  it  would  be  impoeai- 

in  which  the  acts  of  the  master  will  bind  bio  to  enumerate  all  of  them ;  but  some  of 

the  owners,  both   of  the  ship   and   the  the  more  common  cases  may  be  stated, 

cargo  :    such   are  the  resistance   of  the  If  the  ship  pretend  to  be  neutral,  and  has 

right  of  search,  the  rescue  or  recapture  ef  not  the  proper  and  usual  documents  on 

the  ship  by  the  master  and  crew  after  board  to  verily  her  own  character  and  thai 

capture,  mid  the  fraudulent  suppression  of  the  cargo;  if  the  cargo  be  without  • 

.._J    _.L-...-...       r T.  i_M    \)BBa    aB  -        --■        i     ■    ■  ■  ■      i     -  -       '*>.■         .1 


and  spoliation  of  papers.  It  has  been  an  proper  custom-house  clearance ;  if  the  dea. 
agitated  question,  whether  the  resistance  tinntion  be  falsely  stated ;  if  the  pope™  on 
ot  a  right  of  search  by  a  belligerent  mas-    board  be  false   or  colorable,  or  be  sup- 


t  is  admitted  that  the  resistance  tralhy  of  the  cargo  does  not  clearly  ap- 
of  ft  neutral  master  will  bind  all  goods  on  pear ;  if  the  voyage  be  to  or  from  a  block-, 
board,  to  whomsoever  belonging.  The  aded  port ;  if  the  traffic  be  not  legal  totbe 
EngEafa  prize  courts  have  adhered  to  the  parties  engaged  in  it ;  if  the  cargo  be  of  an 
affirmative,  and  the  American  prize  ambiguous  character,  as  to  contraband,  or 
courts  to  the  negative.  And  where  a  per-  its  destination  be  to  a  port  of  an  ambigu- 
eon  is  the  general  agent  of  the  whole  '  '  "~ 
go,  and  he  covers  enemy  property  u 
ship  with  his  principal's  property,  the  fleers  and  ci  . 
whole  will  be  liable  to  condemnation,  just  suspicions  of  their  good  ft 
although  his  principal  had  no  knowledge  such  cases  (and  many  others  of  a  like  na- 
of  the  illegal  act;  so  if  he  uses  simulated  ture  might  be  mentioned),  there  is  sum- 
papers;  for  the  carriage  of  such  papers  is  cient  probable  cause  of  capture  to  justify 
emphatically  said  to  be  an  efficient  cause  the  captors.  If  any  part  of  the  property 
of  condemnation.  is  coudemnable  as  prize,  though  the  bulk 

X.   The  rights  and  duties  of  captors,  of  the  cargo  may  be  restored,  that  conai- 

1.  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  tutes  (tot  merely  probable  but  justifiable 

is  manifest  that,  in  many  cases,  it  will  be  cause  of  capture.  But  even  probable  cause 

impossible  to  ascertain,  from  the  examine-  of  capture  will  not  excuse  captors  from  li- 

tion   of  the  papers  on  board  of  a  ship,  ability  for  any  loss  or  damage  accruing  nf- 

which  is  visited  at  sea,  whether  she  is  a  terwards  from  their  own   negligence  or 

neutral  or  belligerent,  and  whether  she  misconduct ;   for  the  title  of  a  bona  JuU. 

is  condemnable   or   not.     The  captors  possessor  may  be  forfeited  by  such  negb- 

therefbre  make  the  seizure  at  their  peril ;  gence  or  misconduct     If,  therefore,  the 

and  if  it  turns  out  to  be  unjustifiable,  the;  prize  be  lost  by  the  negligence  or  miscon- 

are  responsible  for  all  damages  and  costs  duct  of  the  prize  officers  and  crew,  from 

arising  from  their  act.     If,  on  the   other  neglect  to  take  a  pilot,  or  from  want  of  a 

hand,  the  capture  is  justifiable,  the  captors  proper  prize  crew,  or  from  unskilful  navi- 

9  exempted  from  all  liability  for  dam-  Ration,  or  from  any  impropriety  of  a  ~— : 


ages  and  costs,  whatever  may  be  the  event,  Jar  nature,  the  captors  are  responsible 
and  even  though  the  properly  may  be  re-  the  full  amount  of  the  damage.  But  me 
Stored  by  the  prize  court  as  neutral.  They    irregularity  alone  will  not  make  .be  cap- 


may  even  be  entitled,  in  case  of  restitu-  tors  liable  for  damages,  unless  there  is  an 

tkin,  to  be  paid  their  own  costs  end  ex-  irreparable  loss  properly  attributable  tliere- 

penses,  where  their  conduct  has  been  en-  to.    2.   Next  as  to  the  duties  of  captors, 

tirely  correct.    The  captors,  upon  a  justi-  As  soon  as  the  capture   of  a  neutral  is 
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complete,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captors  to-  be  may  have  hia  own  remedy  against  bin 
put  a  proper  prize  crew  on  board,  and  to  superior  officer,  under  whose  instructions 
send  the  prize  into  some  convenient  put  he  has  acted.  In  respect  to  private  armed 
for  adjudication.  The  neutral  crew,  or  a  vessels,  a  different  rule  prevails.  There 
part  of  them,  at  least,  are  to  be  kept  on  the  commander  is  not  only  responsible,  but 
board,  and  are  not  to  be  treated  with  se-  the  owners  of  the  suipalso,  forulltheillepd 
verity,  or  handcuffed,  or  put  in  irons,  unless  actsof  thecommanderandcrew.  And, for 
from  extreme  necessity.  If  the  neutral  the  purpose  of  ranking  this  responsibility 
crew  voluntarily  undertake  (which  they  effectual,™  the  grant  ot'coratniasionii  to  pri- 
arc  not  bound  to  doj  to  assist  in  the  navi-  vateers,  bonds  are  usually  taken,  with  sure- 
gation,  that  may  dispense  with  the  neces-  ties,  as  aguairatyagauM  me  ir  misconduct. 
sity  of  putting  on  board  a  full  prize  crew.  XI.  Ilecuptures.  A  recapture  may  be  of 
Captors  are  bound  to  state  to  the  master  the  property  of  a  fellow-subject,  or  of  an 
of  the  neutral  veaael  the  cause  of  the  cap-  ally  in  the  war,  or  of  a  neutral.  It  may 
lure,  so  as  to  give  liiin  an  opportunity  to  be  from  the  hands  of  a  pirate  or  of  an  en- 
make  suitable  explanations,  and  to  show  emy.  In  respect  to  captures  by  pirates, 
the  insufficiency  of  the  reasons  to  send  no  property  can  be  acquired  by  them,  and 
her  in  for  adjudication.  Some  stratagems  consequently  the  capture  creates  no 
of  war  are  permitted  hi  order  to  secure  cap-  change  of  ownership.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
tures,  as  sailing  and  chasing  under  false  be  restored  to  the  original  owner,  upon  the 
colors;  but  the  law  of  nations  does  not  per-  pay  ment  of  a  suitable  compensation,  com- 
mit firing  or  capturing  under  false  colors,  monly  called  talvagt,  to  the  recaptois. 
It  is  thedury,a£»,of  thccaptors,aftercap-  But,  in  respect  to  captures  by  enemies,  the 
ture,to  pre  vent  all  spoliation  and  damage  by  change  of  property  is  complete  from  the 
the  prize  crew,  ana  to  abstain  front  break-  tune  when  the  capture  is  deemed  firm  and 


arrival  in  the  proper  port,  it  is  the  duty  of  during  any  other  stipulated  period,  or  by 
captors,  widiout  delay,  to  cause  proceed"  carrying  the  property  within  the  ports 
ings  to  bo  instituted  in  the  proper  prize  and  territory  (infra  pratidia)  of  the  cap- 
court,  so  that  me  legality  of  the  capture  turing  power,  or  by  u  sentence  of  comicm- 
may  be  immediately  ascertained.  In  case  nation.  Various  doctrines  have,  at  differ- 
of  any  undue  delay,  they  will  be  made  U-  ent  times,  prevailed  among  nations,  appli- 
able  for  demurrage,  if  restitution  is  do-  cable  to  each  of  these  predicaments  of  the 
creed.  And  the  neutral  may  himself,  by  captured  property,  the  general  rule  being 
"a  proper  application  to  the  prize  court,  admitted,  that  the  property  is  changed  as 
compel  the  captors  to  proceed  to  adjudi-  soon  as  the  capture  is  firm  and  secure, 
cation,  if  they  unreasonably  delay.  In  and  the  question  still  remaining  open  as 
cases  of  illegal  capture,  the  inquiry  often  to  the  time  at  which  it  is  to  be  deemed 
arises,  Who  am  responsible  for  the  dam-  firm  and  secure.  The  right  of  postliminy 
ages  and  casts  ?  In  respect  to  public  (jus  posUuninu)  is  deemed  to  attach  to  all 
ships,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  actual  property  captured,  of  which  there  is  not 
wrongdoer,  and  he  alone,  is  responsible,  such  a  firm  and  secure  possession.  And, 
By  the  actual  wrongdoer  is  meant  the  therefore,  different  nations  will  withhold. 


commander  who  has  directed  the  capture  ;  or  will  grant  restitution  of  property  cap- 
for  the  subordinate  officers  and  crew,  who  tured,  according  to  the  principles  adopted 
have  only  acted  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  in  their  own  codes  of  practice  on  this 
are  not  responsible.  However,  when  any  subject.  The  ordinances  of  many  nations 
unauthorized  act  has  been  done  by  a  prize  have  made  special  provisions  on  the  sub- 
master,  or  by  a  part  of  his  crew,  such  oc-  ject  of  recaptures.  By  the  law  of  France 
tual  wrongdoers,  thus  acting  without  aii-  (ordinance  of  1GB1),  if  a  French  vessel  is 
thorny,  iriny,  perhaps,  be  made  directly  recaptured  from  the  enemy  after  twenty- 
responsible.  The  rule  in  relation  to  the  four  hours'  possession,  she  is  a  good  prize 
actual  wrongdoer  is  so  inflexible  that,  if  to  the  re  captors  ;  and  if  recaptured  before 
the  capture  has  been  made  by  a  captain  twenty-four  hours'  possession,  she  is  ro- 
under the  instructions  of  the  commodore  stored  to  the  owner  upon  the  payment  of 
or  admiral  commanding  the  squadron,  or  one  third  of  the  value  as  salvage.  But 
the  station,  who  is  not  present  at  the  time  this  rule  is  construed  to  apply  solely  to 
of  the  capture,  the  sole  remedy  lies  recaptures  by  private  armed  ships ;  for  if 
against  the  actual  captor  alone,  although  made  by  public  ships,  restitution  M  decreed 
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without  payment  of  any  salvage,  whether  of  vessels,  and  other  property  h__ 

-t .. —  t_  L.i ftertnetwen-  to  allies,  the  rule  adopted  by  Great 

France  ap-  ain  is  tlie  rule  of  reciprocity.  If  the  ally 
poes  a  smunr  ruie  to  ma  recapturea  of  would  restore  Britiah  vessels  and  proper- 
the  vassals  and  property  of  her  allies  from  ty  in  a  like  predicament,  then  restitution 
the  enemy.  The  law  of  Spain,  in  regard  a  decreed:  if  the  ally  would  not  restore, 
to  recapturea  from  the  enemy,  a  similar  then  the  recaptoff  are  entitled  to  the 
to  that  of  France.  By  the  law  of  Den-  whole  property.  And,  in  the  absence  of 
mark,  in  the  code  of  Christian  V,  if  the  all  evidence  of  any  rule  adopted  by  an 
recapture  be  before  twenty-four  hours'  ally,  the  Britiah  rule  ia  applied  in  favor  of 
possession,  the  property  ia  equally  divided  the  ally,  until  it  appears  that  anoh  ally 
between  the  original  owner  and  the  recap-  M  towards  Britiah  property  one  less  lib- 
tors;  ifafterwards,  the  receptors  take  the  eral  principle.  When  the  rule  of  the  ally 
whole.  Bythehrwof  SwedenoflG67,the  a  ascertained,  Great  Britain  then  adopts 
recantora  are  entitled  to  a  salvage  of  two  the  rule  of  the  ally.  America  baa  adopt- 
thirde  of  the  value,  and  the  remaining  ed  an  equally  liberal  course.  Iu  all  oases 
third  ia  to  be  restored  to  the  original  of  recapture*  from  the  enemy  of  property 
owner,  whatever  length  of  time  the  v nasal  belonging  to  nations  or  their  subjects  in 
may  have  been  in  the  bands  of  the  ene-  amity  with  the  U.  Stales,  where  there  has 
my.  Some  alterations  have  been  admitted  been  no  sentence  of  condensation,  resti-  . 
into  the  regulation*  of  these  nations,  in  tirtion  ia  decreed,  or  not,  according  to  the 
—  -J— utimogj  either  by  positive  or-  rule  which  ia  adopted  by  such  nation  in 
■  by  the  practice  of  their  like  circumstances  towards  the  U.  States, 
courts,  indicating  a  considerable  fluctua-  But  no  restitution  ia  decreed  after  the 
tion  of  opinion ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  property  has  been  condemned  by  the  sen- 
and  scarcely  would  bo  useful,  to  trace  out  tenco  of  a  competent  tribunal,  La  respect 
these  alterations  in  detail.  Great  Britain  to  recaptures  of  neutral  property,  the  Mo- 
und the  U.  States  of  America  have  adopt-  eral  rule  is  to  restore  the  property  without 
ed  the  rule,  that  the  property  of  the  own-  the  demand  of  any  salvage,  if  the  taking 
er  is  not  devested,  except  by  a  sentence  of  by  the  enemy  waa  without  any  reasonable 
condemnation.  In  respect  to  recaptures  cause,  and  was  merely  wrongful.  But,  if 
from  the  enemy  of  ships  belonging  to  the  capture  waa  rightful,  and  the  neutral 
their  own  subjects  or  citizens,  they  are  to  property  was  lit 
be  restored,  upon  payment  of  salvage,  if  from  the  known 
there  baa  been  no  such  sentence.  And,  enemy,  was  in  danger  thereof,  then,  as  a 
by  recent  statutes  (43  Geo.  3,  ch.  160,  beneficial  service  ia  rendered  to  the  neu- 
and  45  Geo.  3,  ch.  73),  British  vessels  and  tnu,  salvage  ia  demandoble.  The  ground 
goods  are,  upon  recapture  from  the  ene-  of  this  distinction  is  obvious.  If  the  origi- 
my,  restored,  upon  the  payment  of  one  nsl  capture  be  wrongful,  the  neutral  ia 
eighth  of  the  value,  if  recaptured  by  a  entitled  to  a  decree  of  restitution,  with 
public  ship,  and  one  sixth  if  recaptured  damages  and  costs  at  the  hands  of  the 
by  a  privateer  or  other  vessel,  without  ref-  captors;  and  it  is  no  benefit  to  him  to 
erence  to  the  consideration,  whether  the  make  a  recapture.  But  if  the  con- 
property  has  been  condemned  by  a  court  duet  of  the  neutral  vessel,  or  the  nature 
of  prize  or  not-  There  is  an  exception  of  of  the  cargo,  would  subject,  or  might 
vessels  which  have  been  set  forth  by  the  probably  subject,  them  to  condemnation, 
enemy  as  ships  of  war.  So  that,  in  Great  then  (he  recapture  is  a  benefit  to  the  neu- 
Britoin,  the  right  of  postliminy  continues  trel,  and  entitles  the  recaptorstoremunera- 
forever,  or,  at  least,  until  the  return  of  tion.  So.  if  the  enemy  is  in  the  habit  of 
peace.  In  the  IT.  States  of  America,  the  disregarding  the  law  of  nations,  and  vio- 
act  of  congress  of  1600  has  adopted  a  rule,  latituj  all  the  just  rights  of  neutrals,  and 
-~:lir  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  in  all  cases  refusing  them  suitable  redress,  or  harassing 
e  there  has  not  been  a  sentence  of  them  with  unjust  litigation,  as,  in  such 

emnation.    With  us,  therefore,  the  cases,  there  is  danger  of  loss  to  the  neu- 

right  of  postlintiny  is   euinguished  by  trel,  a  like  remuneration  should  be  paid 

-ieh   n  sentence.     The   Barrage   is  one  to  the   receptors.     Principles  of  a  sirni- 

ighth  to  public    ships,  and   one  sixth  lar  nature  are  applicable  to  a  rescue  of 

>  private  ships,  in  cases  of  restitution,  a  prize  by  the  original  crew,  or  others  in 

But,  if  the  vessel  has  been  set  forth  and  aid  of  them,  or  by  mere  strangers.     The 

armed  for  war  by  the  enemy  before  the  rescue  may  be  by  citizens  or  subjects 

recapture,  then  the  salvage  is  one  moiety  of  the  belligerents,  of  property  belonging 
"  "        '         "  " "  >r  fellow-craze 
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foreigners,  of  property  belonging  to  for-  safe-conduct  to  the  rawer  and  cargo 
eignera,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects,  of  prop-  (luring  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,*)  as 
erty  belonging  to  foreigners,  or  by  for-  to  prevent  the  property  from  a  second 
eignera,  of  property  belonging  to  citizens  capture  by  another  belligerent  cruiser 
orsubjectsof  the  belligerents.  In  oil  these  of  the  seine  nation.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
cases,  salvage  is  due  where  it  would  be  the  ransom  contract  maid  scarcely  be 
due  in  cases  of  recapture.  In  cases  of  entered  into ;  and,  since  the  validity  of 
derelict  by  the  enemy  after  capture,  the  the  contract  is  conceded,  there  ia  an  ira- 
aalvors  are  also  entitled  to  salvage  upon  plied  consent  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
restitution;  and  in  like  manner  upon  do-  of  the  captors,  that  it  shall  be  a  protection 
notions  made  by  the  enemy  before  con-  from  subsequent  capture  during  the  voy- 
denrnation,wberethedoneeehavebrougbt  age.  If  the  prize,  however,  deviate*  from 
the  property  into  port,  and  it  is  restored  the  voyage,  she  forfeits  this  protection, 
(as  it  ought  to  be)  to  the  original  owner,  and  will  be  liable  again  to  capture.  And 
Where  n  hostile  ship  is  captured,  and  is  if  she  is  lost  during  the  voyage,  the  ran- 
afterwards  recaptured  by  the  enemy,  and  som  contract  is  still  obligatory  upon  the 
then  la  recaptured  again  from  the  enemy,  parties ;  for  it  is  not  on  the  part  of  the 
the  original  captors  are  not  entitled  to  captors  a  contract  for  the  ink,  nnleaa  they 
restitution  upon  payment  of  salvage ;  for  expressly  bo  engage,  but  a  simple  surren- 
all  their  rights  were  devested  by  the  first  der  of  their  own  rights  acquired  by  cap- 
recapture.  The  same  rule  applies  where  tare.  If  the  prize  he  a  neutral,  awl,  if 
the  original  captors  have  voluntarily  abas-  the  capture  ia  not  utterly  wrongful,  but 
doned  their  prize,  but  not  where  the  founded  upon  justifiable  cause  of  capture, 
abandonment  has  been  involuntary,  and  such  as  breach  of  blockade,  carrying  cmi- 
occaaioned  by  the  terror  of  a  superior  Unbend,  or  other  violation  of  neutral  du- 
force  of  the  enemy.  In  all  cases  where  ties,  or  even  if  it  is  upon  probable  cause 
the  amount  of  salvage  is  not  expressly  of  capture,  and  Bending  in  for  adjudiea- 
provided  for  by  law  in  cases  of  recapture,  lion,  a  ransom  bill  given  by  the  neutral  for 
the  power  of  courts  of  prize  to  award  it  a  release  is  good,  and  will  be  enforced  in 
is  discretionary.  the  tribunals  of  the  neutral  country.  But 
XII.  Connected  with  the  subject  of  re-  suppose,  after  the  ransom  bill  is  taken,  the 
capture,  that  of  ransom  may  properly  find  capturing  ship,  together  with  the  bill,  is 
a  place.  It  has  been  already  stated  that,  captured,  what  becomes  of  the  ransom 
during  war,  all  intercourse,  and  right  of  bill,  and  to  whom  does  it  belong  ?  The 
making  contracts,  are  suspended  between  answer  is,  that  the  ransom  bill  is  a  part  of 
belligerents,  as  interdicted  by  the  law  of  the  capture,  and  the  debtors  upon  it  are 
nations.  But  an  exception  has  been  uni-  thus  discharged  from  all  claims  by  the 
form  ly  recognised  in  the  practice  of  na-  enemy  upon  it.  But  it  does  not  necessa- 
tions  as  to  contracts  of  ransom.  This  rily  follow,  that  the  recaptors,  succeeding 
contract  arises  wiien  the  enemy,  having  to  the  rights  of  the  ransom  holders,  might 
made  capture  of  a  prize,  consents  to  re-  not  be  entitled  to  salvage  for  the  benefit 
store  it,  upon  receiving  a  suitable  comr  rendered  to  the  debtors  upon  the  ransom 
pensation ;  and  the  contract  so  entered  bill.  Pothier  says  {Dt  PropritU,  n.  139, 
into  between  the  parties  is,  upon  princi-  n,  140)  that,  in  cases  of  deviation  after  the 
pies  of  public  faith  and  policy,  held  valid,  ransom,  if  a  second  capture  takes  place, 
It  is  usual,  in  such  cases,  to  retain  the  the  ransom  holders  are  entitled  to  the 
master,  or  some  of  the  officers  of  the  amount  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  prize, 
prize,  as  hostages  for  the  strict  fulfilment  and  the  second  cantors  can  only  take  the 
of  the  contract  The  death  or  escape  of  residne.  And,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  hostages,  they  being  merely  security,  he  deems  the  debtors  on  the  ransom  bill 
does  not  discharge  the  contract.  And  discharged  from  their  obligation.  His 
although,  upon  stnet  principles  of  law,  it  reasoning  does  not  seem  very  satisfactory. 
has  been  thought,  by  the  British  courts,  In  England,  ransom  bills  are  prohibited, 
that  actions  upon  ransom  bills  cannot  be  and  declared  by  statute  to  be  void,  unless 
brought  against  the  owners  (who,  as  well  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  to  be  allow- 
as  the  hostages  and  master,  are  bound  by  ed  by  the  court  of  admiralty.  In  Ameri- 
the  contract)  during  the  war,  yet  it  seems  ca,  no  statute  regulations  exist;  and, 
difficult  upon  principle  to  perceive  why  a  therefore,  the  doctrine  stands  on  the  gen- 
court  of  prize  might  not  properly  enforce  era!  law  of  tuitions. 

it  as  a  contract  of  prize  excepted  from  the        XIII.  Joint  captures.     Captures   may 

general  rule  of  hostilities.     The  effect  of  be  made  by  a  single  vessel,  or  by  an  nsso- 

a  ransom  is.  that  it  amounts  to  a  virtual  cialed  force  acting  together  by  preconcert, 
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or  accidentally  cooperating,  or  by  a  do-  wise  as  to  vessels  previously  detached 
tsched  sfajp  belonging  to  a  squadron,  by  upon  a  separate  service,  or  to  captains 
privateers,  or  by  public  ships  of  war,  by  made  in  another  service,  for  which  they 
naval  forces  alone,  or  by  the  conjoint  op-  were  not  associated.  In  regard  to  con- 
eratiou  of  land  and  naval  forces.  1.  In  iuuct  operations  by  land  and  naval  forces, 
relation  to  public  ships,  the  general  rule  now  fur  captures  made  by  the  latter  are 
is,  that  all  public  ships  in  sight  at  the  to  be  shared  by  the  former,  depends  upon 
time  of  the  capture  are  deemed  to  be  as-  circumstances.  A  mere  general  cob'pera- 
sisting,  and  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  share  tkm  for  the  same  general  objects  is  not 
in  the  capture.  It  is  otherwise  in  relation  sufficient.  But  an  .  actual  cooperation 
to  privateers,  for  their  being  in  sight  is  is  clearly  sufficient.  Bo  an  ally  cooperat- 
Etot  sufficient,  unless  they  are  purposely  ing  by  land  or  sea  in  a  capture  is  entitled 
and  previously  associated  together;  but  to  share  in  it  In  respect  to  joint  cap- 
there  must  be  actual  intimidation,  an  tures  by  public  snips,  the  rule,  as  to  the 
actual  or  constructive  assistance.  The  proportion  in  which  they  are  to  share,  is 
reason  of  this  distinction  is,  that  public  generally  settled  by  statute.  In  the  U. 
ships  are  under  a  constant  obligation  to  at-  Statesof  America,it  is  provided  by  an  a 

tack  the  enemy ;  and,  therefore,  from  the  of  congress,  that    '' 

of  their  being  insight,  share  according  ti 

pee  that  they  hare  an  and  guns  on  board 

capture.    But,  in  the  case  of  respect  to  joint  captures  b; 

privateers,  no  such  obligation  existtt ;  and  statute  regulations  exist;  ana  me  general 

the  law  does  not,  therefore,  give  them  the  rule  of  the  prize  law,  in  such  cases,  is, 

benefit  of  a  like  presumption.     Besides,  that  they  are  to  share  in  proportion  to 

in  cases  of  public  ships,  the  rule  ensures  their  relative  strength.    la  Great  Britain 

harmony  in  the  service ;  and  in  favor  of  and  the  U.  States  of  America,  this  relative 


a  presumption  arises  that  they  hare  an    and  guns  on  board  each  ship  ii 
■....  ._  »__.  •Btaef—  -<-     ----- ■■■■■■-  ■ -■ 


public  ships,  the  rule  prevails  eyen  whan  strength  is  measured  by  the  number  of 

the  actual  capture  is  made  by  a  privateer,  men  on  board  MBJaBng  in  the  capture. 

There  are  exceptions,  however,  to  the  The  rule  is  the  same  where  an  ally  co- 

nue,aren  in  relanon-to  public  ships,  where  operates  in  the  capture,  and  in  cases 

the  circumstances  of  the  case  repel  the  of  joint  capture  by   a   public  ship  and 

presumption   of  constructive   assistance,  a  private   ship,   whether    coaimisaioned 

Thus,  if  the  public  ship  be  pursuing  a  or  not. 

course  inconsistent  with  any  notion  of  XIV.  The  effects  of  a  suspension  of 
capture,  or  if  she  have  given  up  the  chase,  hostilities,  and  a  treaty  of  peace.  An  ar- 
orotherwise  abandoned  all  intention  of  mistice,  truce,  or  other  suspension  of  hos- 
cooperation  or  pursuit,  the  claim  of  joint  tihuea,  is  binding  between  the  parties 
capture  will  be  repelled.  But,  even  in  from  its  date ;  and  all  captures  made  sub- 
cases of  public  ships,  the  rule  of  being  in  sequenuy  thereto  must  be  restored  by  the 
sight  is  strictly  construed.  The  ship  sovereign.  But  the  actual  captors,  if  they 
must,  at  the  timeof  capture, be  actually  in  have  no  notice,  are  not  to  be  deemed 
sight ;  it  is  not  sufficient  that  she  lias  guilty  of  a  wrongful  act  to  the  extent  of 
been  so  the  day  before :  she  must  also  be  being  liable  for  vindictive  costs  and  dam- 
in  sight  at  the  commencement  of  the  en-  ages,  at  least,  if  they  have  not  been  guilty 
gagement,  or  chase,  or  during  ha  continu-  of  gross  misconduct  or  wilful  negligence. 
once.  A  convoying  ship,  notwithstanding  There  may,  indeed,  be  special  cases  in 
her  special  employment,  may  be  entitled  which  ignorance  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  or 
to  share  as  joint  captor,  %  by  chase  or  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  either  gen- 
intimidation,  she  aids  in  a  capture,  with-  orally  or  in  particular  places,  might  not 
out  interfering  with  convoy  duty.  In  excuse  a  party  from  responsibility  for  a 
captures  made  by  boats,  it  is  a  general  capture,  or  other  wrongs  done  to  lie  in- 
rule  that  the  ships  to  which  they  oelong  jured  party,  and  in  which  the  sovereign 
are  entitled  to  share.  In  respect  to  pub-  would  be  bound  to  indemnify  him.  But 
lie,  ships  associated  in  the  same  service,  or  such  cases  are  rare,  and  are  jjjovemed  by 
engaged  in  a  joint  enterprise,  the  general  their  own  circumstances.  To  avoid  m- 
rule  is,  that  they  are  entitled  to  snare  in  conveniences  of  this  sort,  it  is  customary 
each  others  prizes  made  while  in  such  to  fix  certain  distant  periods  at  which  hos- 
servico  or  enterprise.  Thus,  where  a  tiuties  shall  cease  in  different  places,  so 
fleet  is  engaged  in  a  blockade,  the  service  that  all  parties  may  have  suitable  oppor- 
is  considered  as  joint,  and  all  the  fleet  are  tunities  of  notice.  In  cases  where  such 
entitled  to  share  in  captures  made  by  any  stipulated  periods  are  fixed,  subsequent 
one  of  the  ships.    But  it  will  be  other-  captures    are    deemed   utterly    invalid. 
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But  as  to  captures  antecedently  made,  plated,  a  libel  ia  filed  is  the  prize  court, 

especially  after  notice  of  tho  existence  of  alleging  the  beta  in  the  roost  funeral  form, 

the  peace,  some  diversity  of  opinion  exists  and  asserting  the  property  to  belong  to 

among  writers  on  public  law.    Tbo  better  enemies  ;  and  a  monition  w  thereupon  is- 

opinion,  however,  seems  10  be,  that  if  the  aued  and  duly   published,    requiring  all 

treaty  does  not  oCherwias  provide,  the  rule  peraona  who  hare  any  interest  or  claim 

of  uti  ponidttu  prevail*,    A  treaty  of  to  appear,  at  a  given  day,  in  court,  end 

peace  has  the  effect  of  quieting  all  titles  show   cause  why  die  snip   and   goods 

of  possession  acquired  during  the  war,  should  not  be  condemned  as  prize.     This 

unless  a  different  stipulation  is  made,     it  ia  the  American  practice,  which  differs,  in 


therefore  operates  as  conclusively  between    the  order  of  the  proceeding*,  fi 
■"--  L"igerenn  as  die  meat  formal  sen-    Enjrhsb,  the  latter  issuing  the  r 

f  condemnation.    And  whatever    before  the  6  ling  of  the  libel.    3.  Upon  the 


st  in  the  title,  the  infirmity  return  of  the  monition,  t 

■  cured,  or  at  least  it  can  no  longer  be  have  any  interest,  and  me 

And  neutrals,  who   have  claim,  appear  and  put  in 

.     per^  from  belUgereota, under  der  oath;  and  as  soon       _ 

fective  titles,  have  a  right  to  avail  (hero-  put  in,  the  cause  k)  ripe  for  a  bearing. 

"  ' '         "  If  the  ship  or  any  part  of  the  cargo  is 


acquired  property  from  belligerents,  under  der  oath ;  and  ss  soon  as  such  claun  is 

fofa—-- :.!.._    u .._....     ___■,  .L._.  ....    :_       ....     ■_     .,_.      ,.._     .      .    ...-__ 

treaty  of  peace.    Whatever  rights  existed  neutral,  the  n 

antecedent  to  hostilities  between  the  sub-  in  behalf  of  the  owners,  or  h  is  put  in  by 


selves  of  this  confirmatory  operation,  by  a    If  the  ship  or  any  part  of  the  cargo  in 
treaty  of  peace.    Whatever  rights  existed    neutral,  the  master  usually  puts  in  a  claim 


jects  of  the  beUigerents,if  no  confiscation  or  the  consul  of  bis  nation,  or  by 
action  upon  tham  baa  taken  place  during;  iled  correspondents  or  agents  of  the  claim- 
tbe  war,  an  revived,  and  may  bo  pursued  ant.  If  the  capture  have  been  guilty  of 
and  claimed,  upon  the  return  of  panes,  any  delay  in  instituting  proceedings,  the 
XV.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  some  claimant  may  procure  a  monition  from  the 
of  the  more  important  principles  of  prize  court,  requiring  tbem  to  proceed  to  ndjn- 
law,  applicable  to  maritime  captures.  A  dication.  If  no  claim  ia  put  in  on  the 
full  examination  of  all  of  them,  in  their  return  day  of  the  process,  the  default  is 
details,  could  be  mads  only  in  a  large  and  entered  on  the  records ;  but  it  is  not  now 
voluminous  treatise.  This  sketch  will  be  usual  to  proceed  to  a  final  decree  of  con. 
closed  by  a  summary  of  some  of  the  prin-  damnation  until  a  year  and  a  day  after 
cipk*  which  regulate  the  general  practice  the  return  of  the  monition,  except  in  eases 
ot  the  English  and  American  courts  of  where,  from  the  evidence,  there  is  a 
prize,  1.  As  toon  as  the  captured  ship  strong  presumption  that  the  property  be- 
arrivee  in  nort,  the  prize-master  is  bound  longs  to  the  enemy.  But  after  a  year  and 
to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  proper  court  a  day,  condemnation  goes  of  course,  un- 
of  prize,  and  to  deliver,  upon  oath,  into  the  less  a  claim  is  interposed.  3.  No  claim  is 
registry  of  the  court,  all  the  papers  found  permitted  to  be  put  in,  unless  by  the  mas- 
on board  of  the  ship.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  tor,  or  correspondent,  or  agent,  of  the 
captors  to  send  in,  with  the  ship,  the  mas-  owner,  or  by  the  consul  of  the  nation.  A 
ter  or  some  of  the  principal  officers  and  mere  stranger,  having  no  interest,  is  not 
crew  of  the  ship,  in  order  that  their  testi-  permitted  to  claim.  It  lias  been  already 
many  may  be  taken,  upon  standing  inter-  stated,  that  a  claimant  in  a  prize  court 
rogatories,  which  are  prepared  under  the  must  be  the  general  owner  of  the  property, 
direction  sf  the  prize  court.  Tho  prize-  If  he  has  but  a  lien,  or  ia  a  mere  insurer, 
master  accordingly  gives  notice  to  the  or  a  mortgagee  not  in  possession,  be  can- 
commissioners  appointed  to  take  the  ex-  not  maintain  any  claim,  for  reasons  which 
aminations  of  the  master  and  crew  of  the  are  founded  in  the  incompetency  of  auch 
captured  ship,  so  brought  in,  upon  these  a  court  satisfactorily  to  investigate  such 
interrogatories  ;  and  these  examinations  claims.  There  are  certain  other  cases,  in 
are  made  immediately  after  the  arrival  in  which  chums  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  in- 
port  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  frauds  and  terposed,  but  are  rejected  as  incompetent : 
concealments,  the  witnesses,  before  exam-  thus  no  claim  is  admitted  which  stands  in 
inarjon,  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  com-  direct  opposition  to  the  ship's  papers  and 
munication  with,  or  to  be  instructed  by,  documents  on  board,  and  preparatory 
counsel.  Each  witness  is  separately  ex-  examinations,  at  less!  after  the  war  hss 
amined  and  bis  answers  written  down,  and  commenced  ;  no  person  it  permitted  to 
the  whole  ore  then  subscribed  by  him,  clnim,  where  the  transaction  is  in  violation 
and  verified  by  the  commissioners,  and  of  lbs  municipal  lawsof  bis  own  country  j 
then  certified,  under  seal,  to  the  prize  nor  in  a  esse  where  the  trade  is  prohibited 
court     These  examinations  being  com*  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  tbe  law  of  na- 
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tni*;  orisa  gross  violation  of  hi"  duties  upon  the  preparatory  examinations,  have 

aB  a  belligerent ;  in  all  such  oases,  the  been  guilty  of  grow  prevarication  or  Mn- 

claimant  is  held  not  to  have  a  ptnona  hood  ;  or  where  there  is  a  false  destina- 

tlamU  in  j  luncw  ;  and,  his  claim  being  tkm ;  or  where  there  ia  a  want  of  good 

rejected,  the  canae  stands  aa  if  there  were  faith  in  the  claimant;  or  where  the  case 

no  claim  at  all  interposed.    The  drip**  appears  to  be  incapable  of  any  fair  expla- 

papers,  and  examinations  upon  the  stand-  nation.    6.  During  the  pendency  of  the 

mg  interrogatories,  are  never  allowed  to  be  proceedings,  which  are  aometiinea  pro- 

aeen  until  after  the  claim  is  filed,  to  that  tracted  to  a  great  length  of  time,  owing  to 

the  party  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to  accidental  circumstances,  an  unloading  of 

frame  it  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  eri-  the  cargo  often  become!  neceesary.    This 


4.  Supposing  the  claim  to  be    may  be  procured  upon  a  euitable  applies* 

,L " '■■        ~— —  t£e  court  ft    -*-- 

study  and  pt 
IB  the  mom 
altogether  to  the  ship's  paper*  and    t»  ran  being  commenced.    If  the  prop- 
- -■  — '■ '    — ■  the  preparatory    erty  be  perishable,  the  court  has  a' 


a    tkm  to  the  court  ft 
1    tual  custody  and  n 


▼slid  manner,  the  cause  is  (hen  to  be  heard,  tual  custody  and  possession  of  the  proper- 
The  hearing  ia,  in  the  first  instance,  eon-  ty,  from  the  moment  of  the  proceedings 
fined  altogether  to  the  ship's  paper*  and    t»  ran  being  commenced.    If  the  prop- 


« taken  upon  the  standing  in-    tbority  to  decree  a  sale  of  it,  upon  the 

*'"       -'■-■      ■■■  > _i__^__   _/-.!.■.__  -pajqr .  anj  it  often 

e  upon  the  consent 


application  of  either  party ;  and  it  often 
ia  sale  upon  ** 


stance,  come  from  the  papers  and  parties  made,  the  proceeds  are  subject  to  the  order 
found  on  board.  5.  It,  upon  the  hearing,  of  the  court,  aa  a  substituted  fund  for  the 
a  case  for  condemnation  or  acquittal  is  original  property ;  and  if  not  brought  into 
satisfactorily  made  out,  the  court  will  at  court,  they  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
once  proceed  to  make  the  proper  decree,  court,  be  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  the 
~  t  if  the  case 


e  be  doubtful,  and  the  evi-    registry.    In  cases  of  the  capture  of  neu- 
Ktory,  then  it  becomes  a    """  ,....,,  ,    ,. 

e  for  further  proof!     The  captors  are 


deuce  unsatisfactory,  then  it  becomes  a    truJs,  application  is  often  made  for  a  de- 
are    livery  of  the  property  upon  bail,  oi 


cumstances,  to  make  further  proof;  but  and  when  so  given,  the  bail  becomes  a 
the  claimant  is  allowed  to  make  further  substitute  for  the  property,  and  Is  subject, 
proof  unless  he  has  forfeited  this  privilege  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  orders  of  the 
by  his  own  misconduct,  of  that  of  hie  court ;  but  no  such  delivery  will  be  made, 
agents,  or  the  posture  of  the  case  shows  according  to  the  practice  of  the  prize 
that  he  cannot  safely  be  trusted  with  fur-  court,  until  after  a  bearing  of  the  cause, 
tier  proof.  The  claim  to  make  further  unless  upon  the  consent  of  both  parties. 
/  proofis  a  matter  not  of  strict  right,  but  of  If,  upon  the  bearing,  the  cose  is  one  for 
sound  discretion  in  the  court.  It  ia  usu-  further  proof,  end  the  neutral  has  not  dis- 
ally  allowed  where  the  party  has  acted  nbled  himself  from  producing  it  by  bis 
with  good  faith  and  propriety  ;  it  ia  at-  own  misconduct,  the  court  ia  then  in  the 
ways  denied  where  he  ia  guilty  of  gross  habit  of  allowing  a  delivery  of  the  proper- 
misconduct  or  fraud.  If  further  proof  is  ty  to  the  claimant,  upon  an  appraisement, 
denied  in  a  case  which  requires  it,  the  and  giving  bail.  And  if  the  claimant  will 
result  is,  that  a  decree  of  condemnation  not  lake  it,  it  is  sometimes  delivered,  upon 
follows ;  for  the  burden  of  showing  tbst  an  appraisement  and  bail,  to  the  captors. 
the  property  is  not  good  prize  rests  on  the  7.  After  the  cause  has  been  finally  heard, 
claimant.  And  where  further  proof  is  a  decree  ia  enured,  either  of  acquittal  or 
allowed,  it  is  usually  made  by  affidavits  condemnation,  of  the  whole  or  of  part 
and  testimony  taken  under  commission;  Adecreeof  acquittal  will  be  with  or  with- 
and  if  then  it  proves  still  unsatisfactory,  it  out  damages  and  coats  to  the  claimant, 
is  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  the  according  to  circumstances.  If  there  was 
property  is  hostile,  or  that  there  has  been  probable  cause  of  capture  (sa  has  been 
some  misconduct,  which  justifies  condem-  already  stated),  no  damages  or  costs  will 
nation.  Further  proof  is  never  allowed  be  given  to  the  claimant  j  but  costs  and  ei- 
wbere  there  are  false  or  colorable  papers  peuses  are  usually,  in  such  cases,  decreed 
onboard;  or  where  any  papers  arc  thrown  the  captor*.  If  the  capture  is  without 
overboard  ;  or  where  there  has  been  a  spo-  probable  cause,  costs  and  damages  to  the 
listkui  of  papers ;  or  where  there  has  been  claimant  usually  follow.  If  a  decree  of 
a  covering  and  concealment  of  enemy  in-  condemnation  is  pronounced,  the  claimant 
tenets ;  or  where  the  master  and  crew,  is  made  responsible  for  the  expenses  and 
81  • 
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costs  of  the  capture  by  reason  of  the  been  decided  to  be  so  by  teachers  of  au- 
claim.  8.  A  decree  of  condemnation  be-  thoriry,  although  it  may  not  be  the  moat 
ins;  pronounced,  it  often  remains  a  quee-  probably  right,  or  may  not  seem  probable 
tion  to  whom  the  condemnation  ta  to  be,  tohimaelfl  (See  Janata.) 
whether  to  the  government  or  to  the  cap-  PBObuiLiTT.  Id  the  doctrine  of 
tors.  In  nan  of  captures  by  public  ships,  chances,  the  probability  or  any  event  la  the 
or  by  non-commissioned  mm  In,  llm  de-  ratio  of  the  favorable  caseelo  all  the  poaai- 
cree  of  condemnation  is  to  the  govern-  Me  cases,  which,  in  our  judgment,  are  aim- 
mem  generally.  In  caaea  of  captures  by  ilarly  circumstanced,  with  regard  to  their 
privateers  duly  commissioned,  the  condem-  happening  or  Ruling ;  and  it  is  greater  or  less 
nation  is  to  the  captors.  In  England,  the  according  to  the  number  of  chances  by 
lord  high  admiral  is,  in  certain  caaea,  en-  which  it  may  happen,  compared  with  the 
titled  to  the  proceeds  of  captured  property,  whole  number  of  chances  by  which  it  may 
which  are  called  droits  of' admircdtii.  But  either  happen  or  tail.  The  calculation  of 
in  modern  times,  this  office  is  usually  held  chances  in  games  of  hazard,  and  the  theory 
by  the  king,  or  for  his  benefit,  and  there-  oTinsurajice.whemerofpropertyoTlit^are 
fore  the  distinction  is,  for  the  inn  "        '    '         '     '  "  •  <~     --   >- 

now  nominal    In  the  U.  States,  a ,         ., 

distinction  exists.  It  is  no  objection  to  doctrino  of  probabilities  forms,  of  itself,  n 
proceeding  to  a  decree,  that  any  of  the  science,  embracing  a  vast  number  of  com- 
panies have  died ;  for,  the  proceedings  plicated  and  delicate  questions.  The  aub- 
Deing  in  rem,  they  are  not  interrupted  by  jeel  is  treated  of  in  Bernoulli's  Art  Ganjtc- 
sucb  occurrences.  Time,  however,  is  turandi,  Condorcet's  Kitra  war  la  Priba- 
usually  allowed  for  the  legal  represents-  bSiti  dt>  Decisions,  Lacrouc'e  Trmti,  La- 
tives  of  a  deceased  claimant  to  appear,  if  place's  Etaai  philosophiqut  w  Jet  Proba- 
tbete  is  any  necessity ;  and  in  proceedings  oilitis,  and  Traiti  analytvptt,  and  in  other 
tn  personam,  a  monition  always  issues  to  works  by  Price,  Hatley,  Simpson,  &c. 
the  legal  representatives,  If  any,  before  a  Probate  Courts.  (See  Cawis,  voL 
decree.    9.  A  decree  of  condemnation  is  iii,  p.  601.) 

usually  pronounced  by  an  interlocutory,         Process,  Forms  or  the  civil.     Ho- 

in  tbe  nature  of  a  final  decree.    But  the  mentous  as  this  subject  is,  it  has  not  re- 

;  for  the  prize  court,  ceived  its  due  share  of  attention  from  phi- 

b  possession  of  the  Voaophical  minds,  compared  with  that  be- 

prmcipal  cause,  may,  and   usually  does,  stowed  on  numerous  other  branches  of  ju- 

m  cases  of  controversy,  upon  the  applies-  risprudence ;  few  of  which  deserve  more 

tion  of  any  party  in  interest,  proceed  to  seriousconsideratxm.moughmanymaybe 

decree  distribution  of  the  proceeds.     If  the  more  attractive.    As  to  the  history  of  the 

proceeds  are  not  in   court,   it  also  acts  civil  process, bo  important  a  test  of  the  po- 

against  prize   agents  and  others   having  litical  condition  of  a  society,  the  work  of 

possession   of  the  proceeds  of  prize,   or  Mr.  Meyer,  Esprit,  Origin*  tt  Progrist  dtt 

bound  to  respond  for  them,  by  way  of  fnstitvtvms  jw&eiaires  Acs  priimpiiaz  Pagi 

monition,  and  orders  them  to  be  hrought  dt  VEurope  (6  vols.  1820 — 33),  has  by  no 

into  the  registry  for  distribution.     Such  is  means  exhausted  the  subject     The  four 

a  summary  sketch  of  some  of  the  most  most  important  forms  of  civil  process  or 

important   principles  of  prize   law   and  civil  procedure  now existing,are  the  Eng- 

prize  practice.    It  is  necessarily  imperfect,  lish,  French,  the  common  German  and 

for  a  full  discussion  of  these  subjects  would  Prussian.      I.    Tbe    English   is  so   well 

be  incompatible  with  the  design  of  a  work  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  we 

of  tins  nature.  —  ~~J  ~~*  .«^.  :.^.  ,w.  j.h.:i.  j  :.  i>~« 

Phobabilibtb  ;  those  philosopher 

maintain  that  certainty  is  impossible,  and  Assizes,  &c.)     The  general  principle  is, 

that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  what  is  that  tbe  court  takes  no  further  part  in  the 

probable.     This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  than  to  see  that 

new  academy,  particularly  of  Arcceilaus  the  law  is  olwerved,  and  that  nothing  un- 

and   Cameades.     In  morals,  probabifists  fair  is  done  by  either  jwirty,  &*.;  hut  it 

are  those  who  teach  that,  in  our  actions,  bos  nothing  to  do  with  the  investigation 

we  must  follow  what  seems  to  us  most  of  the  truths  in  the  pending  case.     This  is 

probably  right ;  because,  in  questions  of  left  to  tbe   parties,  or  the  skill  of  their 

morality,  demonstrative  certainly  is  not  to  counsellors.    This,  the  oldest  of  the  above 

be  attained.     Among  the  Jesuits,   there  four  forms  of  procedure,  is  the  opposite 

were  some  who  taught  that  a  man  may  of  the  Prussian,  the  most  recent.     II.  The 

follow  what  is  probably  right,  or  what  has  French  system  is  founded  on  the  proce- 
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tbe  usage  of  the  parliaments,  particularly  tbe  evidence  are  conducted.  The  judge 
that  of  Paris  [style  du  partement),  and  by  is  bound  to  see  that  the  .written  statement 
several  royal  ordinances,  among  which,  of  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action  possesses 
that  of  1539  is  distinguished.  (See  Ber-  toe  necessary  qualities  to  make  a  safe 
nardi,  Dt  POrigim  tt  da  Progri§  de  la  basis  for  the  whole  of  the  future  proceed- 
Legitlalum  Franpaiic,  1816.)  Louis  XIV  inn.  But  this  is  a  duty  which  he  can 
caused  a  regular  form  of  procedure  to  be  fulfil  but  in  an  imperfect  manner.  The 
issued  in  1667,  of  which  the  most  recent,  great  disadvantages  accruing  to  tbe  parties 
that  of  Napoleon,  in  1806,  is  but  a  modi-  themselves,  ficm  an  imported  expos' 
fixation.  The  oral  statement  of  the  par-  of  the  cause  of  action,  are  the  strong 
ties  in  open  court,  is  the  chief  point  in  lives  whkh  indues  tbe  greatest  cauliou  u< 
this  ayateta.  The  introductory  proceed-  drawing  up  these  statements.  Yet  the 
inn,  the  setting  forth  of  the  complaint,  most  skilful  lawyer  is  not  always  able  to 
the  answer,  rejoinder,  &c,  go  on  entirely  avoid  the  dangeis  to  which  he  a  exposed ; 
without  the  interference  of  the  court,  by  and  as,  in  Germany,  the  practice  of  the 
means  of  a  correspondence  between  tbe  law  is,  generally  speakings  the  preparatory 
attorneys.  The  real  points  of  the  cane  are  step  to  public  office,  ana  as  very  tew  men 
not  fairly  brought  out,  in  this  stage  of  the  of  talent  remain  permanently  in  the  pro- 
proceedings,  and  it  would  seem,  there-  fission,  which  stands  in  a  very  subuVdi- 
fore,  that  the  whole  process  fails  of  hs  Date  relation  to  tbe  court,  it  is  easy  to 
first  requisite,  a  firm  basis:  the  position  perceive  what  injury  is  done  to  the  parties 
-and  claims  of  the  parties  remain  change-  by  inexperienced,  incompetent  counsel. 
able    and   indefinite    until  the  sentence.  Tbe  great  art  is,  to  sayan  Utile  as  possible, 


Nay,  the  true  cause  of  action  is  not  fully  to  admit  as  little  as  possible;  and  an  hon- 
stated  (prendre  sat  eoneivtiotu)  till  tbe  Inst  est,  plain  exposition  by  the  parties  is,  of 
audience,  when  the  sentence  is  given.  In-  course,  very  rare.  The  proof  can  be  at- 
ctdental  questions  must  be  decided,  before  tempted  but  once.  A  failure  is  irremedi- 
the  parties  can  proceed,  by  which  great  able.  Often,  therefore,  a  party  with  a 
delay  is  caused,  though  much  pains  nave  good  cause  of  action  fails,  after  a  tedious 
been  takento  shorten  the  process  in  this  process  and  great  expense,  end  is  obliged 
respect.  The  uncertainty  caused  by  the  to  begin  his  cause  anew;  and  it  often 
want  of  precision  in  the  preparatory  pro-  happens,  that  a  well  founded  claim  is  lost 
ceedings,  is,  in  a  degree,  avoided  by  two  forever,  by  an  attempted  proofbadly  con- 
circumstances,  which  are  extremely  ben-  ducted.  (Tbe  right  of  parties  to  produce 
eficial ;  1st,  the  right  of  a  party  to  de-  better  proofs,  after  having  presented  in- 
mand,  in  any  stage  of  tbe  process,  precise  sufficient  ones,  is  to  be  found  ss  yet  in 
statements  respecting  particular  alleged  rait  few  systems  of  civil  procedure.)  The 
facts  from  the  opposite  party  (toUrrega-  third  part  of  the  process,  also,  vk.  iho  argu- 
toire  tur  faiU  tt  artkla),  which  are  not  ments  of  the  counsel,  are  in  writing ;  and, 
given  on  oath,  indeed,  but  under  strict  as  they  are  only  intended  for  the  judge, 
obligationa  to  veracity ;  and,  2d,  the  right  little  care  is  generally  bestowed  upon  their 
of  tbe  judge  to  order  the  parties  to  appear  style  of  execution,  except  in  some  of 
in  court,  that  he  may  question  them  him-  the  higher  courts.  IV.  In  order  to  pre- 
self  respecting  tbe  facta.  The  second  vent  these  evils,  and  to  exclude  as  much 
chief  part  of  the  process,  the  mode  of  as  possible  the  arts  of  advocates,  tbePrus- 
proof;  is,  like  every  order  emanating  from  sian  process  returns  to  tbe  ancient  provis- 
the  court,  introduced  by  an  interlocu-  ions,  found  in  the  Roman  and  canon  law, 
toiy  judgment,  against  which  the  common  and  retained  in  the  French  system  of  pro- 
legal  remedies  are  admissible ;  and,  lastly,  cedure,  which  require  the  judge  himself 
the  third  part,  the  arguments  of  tbe  advo-  to  examine  the  parties  respecting  the 
cates  are  presented  orally  in  open  court,  facts ;  and  it  has  even  gone  one  step  far- 
In  civil  cases,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  ther.  Its  foundation  was  laid  as  early  as 
no  jury  in  France.  IIL  Since  the  reforms .  the  system  of  procedure  of  the  bigh- 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  snd  particularly  chancellor  Cocceji,  in  1748 ;  and  the  ra- 
the last  decree  of  the  diet  of  1654,  the  form  of  Carmer,  in  1780,  fully  established 
German  (excepting  the  Prussian)  process  the  rule,  that  tbe  judge  himself  should 
is  chiefly  characterized  by  tbe  cautious  hear  the  allegations  of  the  parties  against 
and  complete  statement  of  the  cause  of  each  other,  Bring  tbe  points  of  dispute 
action ;  the  obligation  of  the  defendant  to  into  a  connected  form  (and,  if  tbe  parties 
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facta,  and,  particu-  they  formed  solemn  p 
h  himself  Hence  fields,  which  hid  been  sowed,  and  apnn- 
consequence,  that  Ued  them  with  holy  water  to  inaraaao 
nth/  complete  and  their  fertility,  and  to  defend  them  from 
means,  and  is  not  injuries.  The  festivals  in  honor  of  Bec- 
i  to  bring  together,  with  anxious  thus,  Ceres,  Diana,  and  other  drrinhka, 
care,  in  the  beaEnsing  of  the  action,  er-  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  wen 
cry  thing  which  may  become  necessary,  aoleniniaod  with  processions,  in  which 
nor  to  weigh  every  word  in  a  bnl-  thehnagaaof  the  fads  were  home  about; 
ance.  No  complaint  can  be  rejected  and  similar  ritea  are  aril!  found  among 
merely  for  informality  or  mistake  in  re-  moat  heathens,  (See  Juggtrnaul.)  They 
gard  to  the  legal  mode  of  bringing  the  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
action,  because  such  defects  can  be  reroe-  Christian  church  in  the  time  of  St.  Am- 
oved by  order  of  the  judge.  Hence  the  broae(q.  ».),hiehop  of  Milan,  in  the  fourth 
--•-■*  century.  In  Protsataut  countries,  pro- 
cessions, aa  well  as1  pilgrimages,  have 
in  the  o 


of   France,   because  interlocutory  judg-  Paociauoit    or    the    Holt    Gbost. 

ments  do  not  take  place ;  and  (he  whole  (Bee  (W,  sod  Ofcost,  IMg.) 

coune  of  the  cause  is  directed  by  decrees.  Pbocida,  Giovanni  di.     (Sea  Sicilian 

The  greatest  advantage,  however,  is  eon-  Vtwn.) 

aidered  to  be  the  link  influence  of  mere  Pbocohitji  and  PaoratToa.  The  ad- 
forms,  and  the  p&ismount  importance  minisiration  of  the  Roman  provinces  waa 
which  ia  always  given  to  toe  truth.  The  originally  intrusted  to  pretors  (q.  vA  hut 
third  part  of  the  process  bse  nothing  pa-  at  a  huar  period,  to  proconsuls  and  pro- 
cuuar,  aa  here,  also,  only  arguments  in  pretors,  With  their  assistants,  the  ques- 
writtng  take  place.  Hie  rewritable  char-  ton  (a.  v.)  and  tegatea  fq.  v.).  Tbecon- 
acter  with  which  the  Pruaaam  judge  is  sul  and  pretor  received  the  name,  the 
thus  invested,  baa  bean  censured  by  a  former  of  proconsul,  the  latter  of  propre- 
number  of  the  Ant  juries  in  Germany,  tor,  at  the  expiration  of  their  offices,  when 
Wa  have  not  apace  to  abow  the  advan-  they  went  into  the  pruvincea,  aa  govern- 

Xof  the  system ;  the  Prussians  them-  ore.    After  the  Roman  empire  had  been 

Bare  attached  to  it,  and  consider  jus-  extended  over  many  countries,  it  waapro- 

tice  aa  strictly  admmiatered  in  their  eotin-  vided  by  a  law  of  C.  Sempronius  Grac- 

try.     The  last  part  of  thi!  Prussian  process  cbue,  that,  at  the  consular  and  nretorial 

and  the  final  sentence  have  been  conoid-  eomina,  the  senate  should  distribute  the 


i  Prussia,  the  moat  objection-  provinces    into    two    prtmmda* 

able'  part    of  the    system,    and    might,  lore*,  and  six  proattnaa,  for  which    the 

perhaps,  be  remedied  by  substituting  for  consult  and  pretora  should  cast  lots  or 

them  oral  public  proceeding*.    To  a  free  divide  them  among  themselves  by  agiuo- 

country,  always  more  or  fees  subjeet  to  ment,  a  few  days  after  their  entrance  upon 

a   excitement,  such  a  system  could  office,  after  the  oxiuration  of  the  term  of 

ly  be  adapted.     A  curious  come-  which,  they  became  the  governors  of  the 

quence  of  the    Prussian  process  is,  that  provinces  allotted  to  thorn.    The  duties 

the  career  of  the  lawyer  begins  by  being  of  these  provincial  ir— *-— *■«  — — •  •>- 


ofjusoc*. 

the  superintendence  of  the  judges,  hears  of  other  affairs  of  the  province,  and  the 

witnesses,  draws  up  a  statement  of  the  command  of  the  troops  which  were  sts- 

circumatancea,  and  afterwards  becomes  r  norted  in  It,    The  term  of  office  waa  uau- 

judge,  or  some  other  officer  of  govern-  ally  a   year,  aonsetimes  two,  and   rarely 

ment,  or  one  of  die  counsellors,  the  num-  three  or  more.     Within  thirty  days  nflei 

bar  or  whom  is  limited  in  each  court  bia  return  u  Rome,  the  provincial  *ov- 

Pnocxsaioir,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  error  was  bound  to  make  a  report  of  me 

church  j  a  solemn  march  of  the  clergy  and  acts  of  his  government  and' of  the  state 

people,  attended  with  religious  ceremonies,  of  the  province.     If  he  bad  permitted  any 

prayers,  singing,  Ate,  around   the  altars  acta  of  injustice  or  oppression,  he  could 

and  churches,  or  in  the  streets,  fertile  pur-  he  impeached  therefor;  as  for  extortion 


(See  Pilgrimage)    Proeeanona.  aa  a  part    for  abuses  in  regard  to  the  army  (< 
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majetbOU).    Notwithstanding  then  ore-  trotted  the  can  of  the  temporal  concerns, 

cautions,  t)io  provinces  wore  subjected  to  — Procurator  di  Smn  Marco  was  the  title  of 

various  oppressions  and  inactions.    (Bee  the  chief  officers  or  senators  in  the  Vene- 

Protiact.)  tiau  republic.     Betidea  the  nine  actual 

Pbocopidb,  of  Coaarea ;  a  Greek  bitto-  procurator^  from  among  whom  the  doge 

rian,  a  nalive  of  Csssarea,  in  PalaMine ;  was  chosen,  then  were  also  many  titular 

imperial  couDseUor  of  Anastcuaus,  also  of  procurator,  who  paid  a  greet  sum  for  this 

Justin  and  Justinian,   and   secretory  to  due,  which  waa  much  coveted  by  the  Ve- 

Beb'sarius,  whom  he  attended  in  his  ex-  netinn  patricians  on  account  of  the  rank  it 

peditions,  of  which  be  wrote  the  history ;  conferred. 

a  senator  and  prefect  of  Constantinople,  Pbocgribb  G£nbb»i,  Pbocorbuk  nu 

where  he  ia  supposed  to  have  died,  about  Roi.    (Bee  JMntatt  a/  flat  Crawav) 

56a    Uiaworkaare,aHJatoryofbk>Own  Paoniccs.    (See  Soptdrti.) 

Times,  in  eight  hooka,  the  first  two  re-  Pnopnenow.    (Sea  PoHtical  Eammm.) 

lating  to  the  Persian  war,  the  two  follow-  P&oetos ;  twin  brother  of  ActWub,  king 

lug  to  the  war  with  the  Vandals,  and  the  of  Argos.     They  quarrelled  with  each 

remaining  four  to  the  Gothic  war;  and  a  other  in  their  mother's  womb.    Acrisius 

History  of  the  Edifices  built  or  repaired  banished  Prcetus  from  Areas.    He  fled  to 

by  Justinian.    A  kind  of  scandalous  chron-  Jobates  or  Amphisnai,   king  of  Lycia, 

icle  of  the  court  of  Justinian,  including  a  married  his  sister,  and,  by  hia  aid,  con- 

moet  degrading  account  of  the  pergonal  quered  the.  city  of  Tirynthus,  and  founded 

history  of  the  emperor,  the  empress  The-  a  small  kingdom.   Here  BeUerophoo  (q,  v.) 

odora,  and   many  otber  individuals,  and  took  refuge  with  him.     Hia  daughters,  the 

entitled  Jhitcdota,  haa  been  attributed  to  Prcetidaa,  wandered  about  through  Aljofla 

him  by  some  writers.    His  works  were  and  Arcadia,  having  become  mad,  either 

published  at  Paris  (1663,  folio).  on  account  of  their  contempt  of  themyste- 

PaocaiB ;  daughter  of  Erechtheus  and  ries  of  Bacchus,  or  of  their  derision  of 

wife  of  Cephalua,  (q.  v.)  the  statue  of  Juno.     According  to  later 

Pbocbubtxs;  a  celebrated  robber  of  traditions,  they  imagined  themselves  cows, 

Attica,  who  had  two  bedsteads,  one  short  and  wandered  through  the  fields  with  wild 

and  the  other  long.    The  monster  placed  lowiuga ;  the  same  frenzy  seized  the  other 

hia  short  guests  in  the  long  bed,  and  then,  women  of  Argoe  also.    Helampue  cured 

under  pretence  of  fitting  the  bed  to  the  them,  and  received  a  part  of  the  Kingdom, 

occupant,  stretched  the  latter  till  he  died.  Perseus  changed  Pnetus  into  atone,  by 

If  bis  guest  was  tall,  Procrustes  placed  showing  him  the  head  of  Meduae. 

him  in  the  abort  bed,  and  reduced  him  to  PaoriHB;  an  epitbet  applied,  in  ancient 

the  proper  dimensions  by  cutting   and  limes,  to  uninitiated  persons  who  were  not 

clipping.    Theseus  finally  served  turn  as  allowed  to  be  present  at  tbe  sacred  ser- 

he  had  served  others.  vices,    particularly  those  of  Ceres   and 

Proctor  (from  procurator),  in  the  doc-  Bacchus,    but  were  obliged    to    remain 

tors'  commons.     (Bee   College  of  OwO-  outside  of  '            '        "      " 

ions.)     In  the   English  universities  the    the  word 

prodori    are    two    officers  chosen   from  the  vicious,  in    general. 

among  the  masters  of  arts,  to  superintend  thing  was  prepared  for  the  sacrifice,  the 

the  scholastic  exercises,    to  enforce   the  priest    exclaimed.   Pro/am  Merit   erttte. 

statutes,  and  to  preserve  tbe  public  peace.  The  word  was  afterwards  used  by  Chris- 

Prqcuratok,  among  the  Romans;  an  dans  in  contradistinction  from  sacred,  as 

agent,  an  overseer  of  an  estate ;  at  &  later  profane   literature.     It  was  also   applied 

period,  tbe  tide  of  a  provincial  officer,  in-  to  persons  who  treat  sacred  things  with 

ferior  to  the  governor  (see  Province,  and  irreverence. 

Proconsul),  who   managed   the  revenue.  Professed.     (See  Jesuit*.) 

In  some  of  the  small  provinces,  or  in  a  Profession;  we  act  of  taking  the-vows 

part  of  a  large  province,  tbe  procurator  by  tbe  member  of  a  religious  order,  after 

discharged  the  office  of  a  governor,  and  the   novitiate  ia  finished.     (See  Mvnattic 

had  the  power  of  puniahing  capitally,  as  Vow.) 

was  the  case  with  Pontius  Pilate,  in  Ju-  Profile;   in  general,  the  view  of  an 

dsea,  which  was  attached  to  tbe  province  object  from  one  of  its  chief  sides,  at  which 

of  Syria.    In  the  civil  law,  the  procurator,  more  or  less  of  tbe  other  ride  is  hidden 

or    proctor,   answers    to  the  attorney  in  from  the  eye:  In  particular,  tbe  contour  of 

the  common  law.     (See  Advocate  of  the  the  human  face,  viewed  from  one  side. 

Crown.}— Procurator,  or  proctor,  in  mon-  Tbe  trails  of  character  are  often    ~ 

asierieu,  is  the  conventual,  to  whom  is  in-  with  peculiar  strength  in  the  p 
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Acs  which,  when  seen  directly  in  front,  that  a  comet  view  of  the  country  is  of 
attracts  us  by  its  rounded  outline,  bloom-  the  greatest  importance,  alike  to  the  artil- 
ing  color,  and  lovely  smile,  is  often  di-  lerist,  the  engineer,  and  the  genera]  of- 
vested  of  its  cbarm,  when  seen  in  profile,  ficer ;  and  much  precision  has  been  ob- 
and  strikes  only  as  far  as  it  has  an  Intel-  rained,  by  taking  the  horizontal  level, 
lectual  expression.  On  the  other  band,  it  shown  by  standing  water,  aS  a  basis,  by  a 
is  often  the  eye  alone  which  expresses  the  comparison  with  which,  or  with  its  paral- 
cbaracter strongly.  It  requires  practice  to  lels,  the  angle  of  every  declivity  must  be 
judge  accurately  in  viewing -a  profile,  in  determined.  Smalt  differences  are  gener- 
which  the  marked  often  Mrikee  too  strong-  ally  neglected,  and  the  declivity  marked 
ly,  the  soft  too  slightly.  Only  where  great  only  in  divisions  of  rive  degrees.  Major 
symmetry  exists,  connected  with  the  pre-  Lehmann,  who  has  highly  distinguished 
ponderauce  of  the  intellectual  ever  the  himself  by  liin  labors  in  Ibis  branch,  has 
sensual,  will  the  profile  appear  finer  than  gone  still  further ;  he  has  invented  a  pro- 
file front  face.  In  the  profile  -the  facial  lection,  so  that  what  could  formerly  only 
angle  appears.  (See  Facial  single.)  It  is  be  represented  by  drawing  the  profile  of 
comparatively  easy  for  the  artist  to  draw  a  a  mountain,  vrz.  the  angle  of  the  decliv- 
likeness  in  profile,  yet  he  must  be  careful  ity,  and  the  kind  of  troops  it  will  allow  to 
not  to  exaggerate  the  peculiar  traits,  lest  act,  is  rendered  immediately  evident  by  a 
he  approach  caricature,  nor  to  weaken  projection,  m  which  the  observer  is  sup- 
them,  lest  he  detract  from  (he  expression  posed  to  be  stationed  perpendicularly  over 
of  the  face.  As  the  profiteindicotes  more  the  object  represented.  He  obtains  this 
particularly  the  intellectual  character  of  end  by  making  the  lines,  which  represent 
man,  it  is  natural  that  in  children  it  should  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  on  a  plan, 
be  insignificant  In  1818,  professor  ftlu-  blacker  and  closer  together,  if  the  decliv 
menbach  received,  from  the  present  king  ity  is  great,  and  finer  and  farther  apart,  if 
of  Bavaria,  a  skull  of  an  ancient  Greek,  it  is  slight.  Total  white  represents  a  per- 
found  in  s  tomb  of  Magna  Grade.  It  (bet  plain;  total  black  a  declivity  of  45°, 
may  be  considered  as  a  model  of  the  an-  as  the  steepest  that  can  be  met  with,  an- 
tique Greek  profile,  in  respect  of  beautiful  less  it  be  a  wall  of  rock,  and  consequently 
form.  The  nose  is  connected  in  a  straight  iminssable ;  fine  widely  separated  lines 
line  with  the  forehead,  and  thus  would  indicate  a  slope  of  5";  broader  and  closer 
contradict  the  theory  recently  started,  that  lines  one  of  1.0° ;  still  closer  lines  one  of 
the  profile,  exhibited  in  works  of  ancient  15°,  and  so  on  for  every  5°,  to  45".  The 
Greek  art,  was  not  an  imitation  of  nature,  whole  is  founded  on  mathematical  priori- 
but,  as  De  Pauw  asserts,  merely  a  style  pies,  and  on  the  fact,  that,  to  an  observer, 
adopted  arbitrarily  in-various  schools.  In  the  declivity  in  a  liuidscupe  will  appear 
the  case  of  buildings,  mountains,  &c,  the  shaded  in  proportion  to  its  inclination, 
outline,  viewed  from  one  side,  is  also  while  a  level  plain  will  appear  in  the 
tolled  the  profile.  In  regard  to  the  profile  strongest  light,  without  shade.  Plans 
of  a  mountain,  which  is  a  subject  of  much  projected  in  this  manner  are  of  the  great- 
importance  to  the  engineer,  we  may  re-  est  service  in  the  field,  because  they  ap- 
mark,  that  every  mountain  admits  three  pear  to  a  practised  eye  like  a  perfect 
different  views ;  one,  from  the  summit  or  picture.  It  is  even  possible  to  draw  the 
one  of  the  declivities;  another,  from  the  profile  of  a  mountain  from  a  plan  well 
opposite  declivity.;  and  a  third,  from  the  executed  in  Lehmann's  manner, 
adjacent  country,  when  it  is  seen  in  pro-  Pkoqmk,  Phocne.  (See  PhSomda.) 
file.  The  last  view  is  the  best  for  obtain-  Prognosis  ;  tbs  foretelling  the  event 
ing  a  correct  estimate  of  tho  angle  of  of  diseases  from  particular  symptoms, 
declivity,  and  representing  it  in  a  plan.  Those  symptoms  which  enable  the  pby- 
The  profile  of  a  mountain  is  of  impor-  sician  to  form  his  judgment  of  the  cause 
tance  to  the  architect,  the  farmer,  and  to  or  event  of  a  disease  are  called  prog- 
tlio  soldier,  in  the  building  of  roads  and 
aqueducts,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in 
the  march  and  especially  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  troops,  particularly  of  artillery,  proceeding  m  ma  name  uuuiucr,  ur  w 
wliicb  is  more  or  less  difficult  according  cording  to  a  certain  law,  Ate  Progies- 
to  the  greater  or  less  steepness  of  a  coun-  sioti  is  either  arithmetical  or  geometrical. 
try.  In  Architecture,  the  importance  of  —Jhilfoiutiail  progwtxon  is  a  series  of 
the  profile  of  heights  has  been  long  un-  three  or  more  quantities  that  have  all  the 
derstood ;  but.  in  the  military  art,  it  was  same  common  difference ;  as  3,  5,  7,  &c^ 
first  folly  understood  in   modern  times,  which  have  the  common,  difference  3. — 
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Cuonetrtctrfprogreinon  is  a  series  increas-  tanee.     The  principal  on  of  the  projec 

ing  by  a  caramon  mulriplicator,  ao  that  tion  of  the  sphere  ■  in  the  construction 

each  term  contains  the  preceding  a  certain  of  planispheres,  maps  and  charts,  which  . 

niimber  oftimes.  are  said  to  be  of  this  or  that  projection, 

Prohibitive   SrsTRM.    (Bee  Political  according  t*  the  several  situations  of  the 

Economy.)  eye  and  ihe  perspective  plane,  with  regard 

Projectile  ;  a  heavy  body,  which,  be-  to  the    meridians,    parallels,    and    other 

ing  put  in  motion  by  an  external  force  points  or  places  so   represented.     The 

impressed  upon  it,  ia  dismissed  from  the  mast  usual  projection  of   maps  of  the 

agent   and   left  to    pursue    its    course  ;  world  is  that  on  the  plane  of  the  meridi- 

exaraplee     of  projectiles    are     a    stone  an,  which  exhibits  a  right  sphere,  the  first 

thrown   (ram  the   hand,  a    bullet    from  meridian  being  the  horizon.    The  nexT  is 

a  gun,  &c.     The  theory    of  the  mo-  that  on  the  plane  of  the  equator,  which 

tion  of  projectiles  is  a  part  of  higher  me-  has  the  pole  in  the  centre,  and  the  tnerid- 

cbanics,  and   is  of  great    importance  in  .  inns  the  radii  of  a  circle,  &c     The  pro- 

the  science  of  gunnery.     Bodies  may  be  jeotion  of  the  sphere  is   usually  divided    • 

projected  perpendicularly,  horizontally  or  into  orthographic  and  stereograph  ic,   to 

obliquely,  and  are  acted  upon  both  by  the  which  may  be  added  gnomon  k-aJ.      Or- 

force  of  projection  and  the  force  of  grav-  Olographic   projection    is    that   in   which 

tty  ;  the  path  which  they  describe  must  the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  drawn  upon  a 

therefore  depend  upon  the  ratio  of  these  plane  cutting  it  in  the  middle ;  the  eye 

forces.      Besides  these   two    elements,  a  being  placed  at  an  infinite  distance  verti- 

thinl  is  presented  by  the  resistance  of  the  cally  to  one  of  the  hemispheres.      Sttrto- 

inedium  (as,  for  instance,  the  air)  through  graphic  projection  of  the  tphtrr  is  that  in 

which   the  projectile  is   driven.     When  which   the    surface    and   circles  of  the 

the  direction  of  the  projecting  force  is  per-  sphere  are  drawn  upon  the  plane  of  a 

pendicular,  the  path  of  the  projectile  is'  a  great  circle,  the  eye  being  in  the  pole  of 

right  line ;  if  it  be  downward,  the  motion  that  circle.     Gnomottical  projection  of  the 

m  accelerated  by  the  force  of  gravity ;  if  tphtrt  is  that  in  which  the  surface  of  the 

upward,  it  ia  retarded,  and  finally  annihi-  sphere  is  drawn  upon  an  external  plane 

laud,  and  the  body  then  falls  by  its  mere  commonly  touching  it,  the  eye  being  st 

gravity.    But  in  the  case  of  horizontal  or  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 

oblique  projection,  when  the  direction  of  Phoi.euomeha    (Greet)  ;    preliminary 

the  projecting  force  and  that  of  the  force  observations,   serving  as  an   introduction 

of  gravity  form  an  angle  with  each  oth-  to  a  work,  to  which  they  are  prefixed,  and 

er,  the  result  is  a  curvilinear  motion ;  and,  containing  historical,  critical,  &c  illustra- 

according  to  the  laws  of  falling   bodies,  tiona  of  its  contents,  language,  form,  &c. 

discovered  by  Galileo,  the  path  of  the  pro-  Prologue,  in  dramatic  poetry;  an  ad- 

jectile,  setting  aside  the  resistance  of  the  dreas  to  the  audience,  which  precedes  the 

air,  is  a  parabola.      The    principles   de-  piece  itself,  that  is,  the  proper  action.     It 

duced  from  the  laws  of  Galileo  consti-  may  be  either  in  prose  or   verse,  and 

tute  the  theory  of  the  parabolic  motion  of  is  usually    pronounced    by    one  person, 

projectiles,  in  which  they  are  considered  Among  the  ancients,  the  player  who  de- 

as  moving    in    a    non-resisting    medium,  livered  this-  address  was  called  the  prolo- 

Tbe  problem  to  determine  the  effect  of  gut,  and  was  usually  considered  as  a  per- 

the  resistance   of  the  air  is,  however,  of  son  of  the  drama.     Thus  in  the  Jhnphit- 

greai  practical  importance,  and  was  first  ryon  of  Pleutus,  Mercury  appears  as  pro- 

eolved  by  Tempelhof  in  his  Biimhanlier  lagut.     Prologues  sometimes  relate  to  the 

Prusrifn.      (See  the  articles  Mechanics,  drama  itself,  and  serve  to  explain  to  tho 

nod  fambvla.)  audience  some  circumstance  of  the  action, 

Projection,  in  perspective,  denotes  the  sometimes  to  the  situation  in  which  the 

appearance  or  representation  of  an  object  author  or  actor  stands  to  the  public,  and 

on  the  perspective  plane.    (See  Perspec-  sometimes  have  no  immediate  connexion 

(we.)  with  either  of  these  persona  or  subjects. 

Pnojtcrion  or  the'Sphehe  IB  Plano  (See  Epilogue.) 

is  a  representation  of  the   several  points  Promrtheus,  a  Titan,  son  of  Janetus 


or  places  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  and  and  Clymene,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus; 
of  the  circles  described  upon  it,  according  jEschyfug  makes  Themis,  Apollodorus 
to  tho  places  which  their  images  occupy,  Asia,  his  mother.  He  was  the  father  of 
■  ■  "  "        : id  fertile  in  ex  pe- 

ter, the  founder  of 
s,  whom  he  had  at 
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,      ...  _p-b  occupy,  Asia,  his  mother.     He  * 

upon  a  transparent  plane  placed  between  Deucalion.    Cunning  and  fertile  in  expe- 

tbe  aye  and  the  sphere,  or  such  as  they  dients,  he  opposed  Jupiter,  the  founder  of 

appear  to  the  eye  placed  at  a  given  dis-  the  new  race  of  the  gods,  whom  be  had  at 
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firitiuprKMi(d;aralwhensomeofftsTitans  in  which  ho  was  indignant  to  find  only 
proposed  to  expel  Saturn  from  the  throne,  the  bones,  Heeiod  adds,  that  from  that 
and  elevate  Jupiter  in  hie  place,  Frame-  time  it  became  the  custom  to  offer  to  the 
theua  advised  them  to  work  by  cunning,  code  bones  without  fieeh-  In  Luciano 
as  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  ThemM  dialogue,  colled  Prtmcthetu,  Prometbe- 
and  Earth,  that  cunning,  and  not  force,  us  is  accused  not  only  of  this  division  of 
would  be  victorious.  But  they  neglected  the  nosh,  and  of  stealing  the  fire,  but  also 
his  advice,  and  Prometheus  went  over  to  of  having  created  man.  According  to 
the  aide  of  Jupiter,  who  became  vietori-  Apollodorus,  he  formed  man  of  day  and 
dim  through  hat  counsels,  Jupiter,  who  water,  and  bestowed  on  him  tire,  by  kin- 
despised  poor  mortals,  determined  in  ex-  dlingdry  wood  at  the  sun.  Plate  relates 
tirpate  them,  and  to  create  a  new  race,  that  the  gods  had  mode  the  races  of  ani- 
Biit  Prometheus  prevented  him,  by  so-  moh  from  earth  and  fire,  but  thai  they 
eretly  bestowing  on  men  the  fire  which  left  in  Prometheus  and  his  brother,  Epi- 
had  been  concealed  by  Jove,  and  teaching  metheua  (the  husband  of  Pandora),  to  or- 
them  the  arts.  To  punish  this  offence,  range  the  proportion  in  which  these  rua- 
Jupiler  sent  down  Pandora  (q.  v.),  who  teriakt  should  be  assigned  to  each.  Eui- 
brought  all  kinds  of  diseases  into  the  metheua  had  distributed  the  best  powers 
world.  He  caused  Prometheus  himself  among  the  irrational  animals,  and  Pro- 
to  be  chained  by  Yukon  on  a  rock  of  the  meiheus,  that  man  might  not  be  left  altn- 
Caucsaua  (the  eastern  extremity  of  the  aether  helpless,  obtained  for  them  by 
world,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  stealth,  from  Vulcan  and  Minerva,  the 
earlier  Greeks),  where  his  liver,  which  arts  of  fire.  Others,  poets  as  well  as  phi- 
was  renewed  every  night,  was  torn  by  s  losopbers,  have  modified  this  mythua,  ac- 
vulture  or  an  eagle.  But  Prometheus,  cording  to  their  particular  object.  (Sea 
knowing  that  from  Io's  race  would  spring  WeJckert  DU  JBidodiachc  Tniogie  uad 
a  man  (Hercules),  who,  after  having  en-  die  Kabirentsdhe  zu  Ltmnnt.) 
countered  innumerable  hardships,  would  Paoxissoar  Note.  (See  Bill  of  re- 
deliver him  from  hi*  chains,  suffered  with  change.) 

heroic  firmness;  he  was  even  acquainted  Paonouir  (pronamen);  a  word  which 
with  the  future  fate  of  Jove,  which  was  stands  instead  of  another  word,  or  of  a 
UDkown  to  the  god  himself.  When  the  sentence,  and  the  use  of  which  is  to  pre- 
irresistible  enemy  of  Jupiter,  generated  vent  repetition.  Pronouns  are  of  several 
by  himself  and  Thetis,  should  appear,  sorts.  Personal  pronouns  indicate  direct- 
then  Prometheus  waa  to  find  atermina-  ly  a  persoD  or  tiling,  us  £  thou,>ie,  it:  de- 
tioo  of  his  Bufferings.  Jupiter  must  then  monstrotive  are  those  which  relate  to  a 
be  reconciled  to  him,  because  his  full  present  subject,  as  1/iit,  that:  relative  refer 
could  only  be  prevented  by  the  counsels  to  Borne  subject  previously  mentioned,  as 
of  Prometheus.  These  are  evidently  two  woo,  which:  interrogative  refer  to  some 
traditions  united  by  jEscbyhis.  Tbs  unknown  subject:  possessive  indicate 
cause  of  Jupiter's  anger  against  mortals,  possession,  sa  mine,  At*.  Other  division*, 
and  determination  to  destroy  them,  ia  thus  as  rtciprocai,  indefinite,  &c,  are  some- 
related  by  Hesiod.  The  goda  once  attempt-  times  made. 
ed  b>  make  an  agreement  with  men  at  Proihiba.  (See  Juno.) 
Mecoue,  the  object  of  which  was  to  do-  Prodi,  Gaspard  Clair  Francois  Marie 
termine  what  honors  the  gods  should  en-  Riche  de ;  a  French  geometrician  and  me- 
joy,  and  what  duties  men  should  owe  chanical  philosopher,  member  of  ihencad- 
them  for  their  protection.  Prometheus  e  my  of  sciences  and  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
appeared  for  men,  that  the  gods  might  and  for  some  time  professor  m  the  poly, 
not  impose  too  burdensome  duties  up-  technic  school,  and  first  engineer  of  roods 
on  them,  in  return  for  their  protec-  and  bridges.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
tiofl.    A  bull  was  brought  as  an  offer-  valuable  works.    Among  them  are  the 

Xfrom  which  the  gods  were  to  select  AourcUe    JirdiiUetan    kydraulique  ;    Rt- 
portion  they  chose  for  their  share,  cherthu  phutieo^nathimatiquet  sur  la  The- 
After  it  was  cut  up,  Prometheus  formed  one  sea  Eomx  coanuue* ;  htfamt  as  Mi- 
two  heaps;  in  the  one  be  placed  thenosh  autique,  &c 
and  the  fat  entrails,  wrapped  in  the  skin  Proof1.    (See  Evidence] 
of  the  bull,  and  covered  with  the  atom-  Proof  Impress ios.      (See  fomreirion, 
ach;    in   the   other  pile    he    placed  the  and  Jhsant  la  Lettn.) 
bones,  artfully  concealed  in  the  fat     Ju-  Paopjenzurjcs  (from  r^nm&d*,,  to  pre- 
piter,  who  did  not  see  through  the  trick,  pare  for  instruction) ;  a  term  used  by  the 
chose  for  the  gods,  and  selected  the  fat,  Germans  to  indicate  the  knowledge  which 
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■  necessary  or  useful  for  understanding  revolution,  seen*  societies,  whose  object 
nr  practising  an  art  or  science,  or  which  wai  the  propagation  of  democraucal  prin- 
unfokfe  its  nature  and  extent,  and  the  ciples,  were  called  propaganda.  Propa- 
method  of  learning  it.  It  is  applied,  ganda  has  therefore  come  to  signify  any 
therefore,  not  only  to  special  introduc-  Bind  of  institution  for  making  proselyte*. 
tiona  to  particular  branches  of  study,  but  Pnopim  Names.  (Sea  Anmei.) 
also  to  auxiliary  sciences,  logic,  philology,  Propeb/ticb,  Sextua  Aitrelius,  a  Latin 
&-c..  and  the  encyclopaedic  views  of  par-  elegiac  poet,  born  at  Mevanis,  in  Umbria. 
tk-ular  branches  of  science  which  facili-  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  who  had 
late  an  insight  Into  the  relations  of  the  been  banished  by  Augustus,  on  account 
parts.  Such  a  surrey  can  be  presented  of  his  attachment  to  Antony.  He  did 
only  by  onto  who  has  studied  a  science  in  not  possess  the  natural  ease  and  grace  of 
all  its  ramifications.  The  term  propttdni-  Ovid  and  Tibullus,  but  is  distinguished 
ties  is  often,  of  course,  merely  relative :  for  his  art  and  ingenuity,  and  the  brillian- 
thus  philology  belongs  to  the  propexleu-  cy  of  his  style.  He  is  particularly  happy 
tics  of  history,  while  it  la  itself  the  main  in  hk  descriptions  of  heroic  scenes.  We 
study  of  a  certain  class  of  scholars.  The  have  four  books  of  his  elegies.  The  last 
term,  however,  in  its  common  use,  is  gen-  of  the  fourth  book  is  the  most  highly 
erally  restricted  to  the  body  of  knowl-  esteemed,  and  is  often  called  the  «  queen 
edge,  and  of  rules  necessary  for  the  study  of  elegies;"  yet  it  is  not  wholly  free 
of  some  particular  science — rules  which  from  the  usual  fault  of  the  author — a 
originate  in  the  application  of  the  general  straining  after  originality  of  expression, 
laws  of  science  or  art  to  a  particular  de-  Love  is  the  subject  of  many  of  his  de- 
partment. Thus  we  find  in  the  catalogues  pies,  but  not  a  noble,  spiritual  love,  which, 
of  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  German  indeed,  we  must  not  look  for  in  any  Ro- 
uuiversioes  medical  propedeutics,  fcc,  man  poet  of  that  age,  although  all  were 
enumerated.  not  so  entirely  abandoned  as  Propertius  to 
Paop*e*niiA ;  a  name  generally  given  licentious  descriptions.  There  are  also 
to  those  institution)!  by  which  Christian-  in  the  fourth  book  several  poems  which, 
iry  is  propagated  in  heathen  countries,  although  written  in  the  elegiac  measure, 
more  particularly  to  those  which  were  yet,  from  their  subjects,  belong  to  the 
established  in  the  seventeenth  century,  class  of  didactic  and  narrative  poems.  He 
and  especially  that  erected  by  the  papal  makes  a  display  of  his  learning  when  he 
court,  for  the  extension  of  its  own  power  handles  subjects  of  mythology,  and  there- 


and  the  Catholic  religion   among  those    fore  affects  our  feelings  le 
who  were  not  Christians  or  Catholics.    It    he  imitates  the  Grecian  elegiac  poets,  par- 
was  called  the  congregaKo  de  propaganda    Ocularly   Callimachus    the   Alexandrian. 


who  were  not  Christians  or  Catholics.    It  he  imitates  the  Grecian  elegiac  p 

was  called  the  congregaKo  de  propaganda  Ocularly   Callimachus    the   Ale; 

jtde  (society  for  propagating  the  fhitbj,  and  We  know  nothing  more  of  his  life  than 

was  founded  by  Gregory  XV,  in  1632.  It  that,  after   the   end  of  the   civil  wi 

consisted  of  eighteen  cardinaki  and  some  be  found  a  patron  at  Rome  in  Majccni 


is  founded  by  Gregory  XV,  in  1633.  It    that,  after   the   end  of  the   civil  ' 
nsisted  of  eighteen  cardinaki  and  some    be  found  a  patron  at  Rome  in  Maecenas, 
papal  ministers  and  officers  of  the  college;    through  whom  he  obtained  the  favor  of 


and  its  object,  was  to  arrange  and  direct  the  emperor.     He  appears  to  bay  a  been 

all  measures  relating  to  the  extension  of  the  bosom  friend  of  Ovid;  to  have  lived 

the  Catholic  faith  and  the  extirpation  of  mostly  in   Rome,  in  the  enjoyments  of 

heretics.   Connected  with  this  was  the  col-  love  and  poetry,  and  to  have  filed  there 

Ugitan  sat  ttminarittm  de  propaganda  Jhk,  in  the  prime  of  life  (about  12  Tear*  B.C.). 

insdWtedbyUrbsriVIII,l6w,fortheedu-  The    elegies  of  Propertius    are  usually    ■ 

•  cation  of  missionaries.     Each  society  met  published  with  the  poems  of  Tibullus  and 

once  a  week,  in  the  presence  ofthe  pope,  in  Catullus.      The   best    editions    are    by 

a  psJsce  built  for  the  purpose.  Converts  to  Brouckhusius    (Amsterdam,     1703    and 

the  Catholic  church,  who  had  come  to  172JV 4to.),  Vidpius  (Padua,  1755, 3  vohU, 

Rome,  were  instructed  and  supported  by  and  Burmann  and  Santen  (Utrecht,  1780, 

them.    Bishops,  and  other  clergy  who  4to.).    The  latest  large  critical  edition, 

had  been  expelled,  were  abo  received  and  with  a  commentary,  is  by  Kuinol  (Leip- 

Mipported.     The  Roman  propaganda  had  sic,  1604 — 5,  3  vols.),  and  by  Lachmann 

-»  celebrated  for  the  numerous  works  (Leipeic,  1616). 

h  issued  from  it.     Thence  breviaries  Property,  Literary.     (See  L-ltrary 

ana  missals  were  sent  to  all  parts.     Mis-  Property,  and  Copyright.) 

nonary  societies  for  the  propagation  of  Prophets;  among  the  Hebrews,  in- 

the  Christian  religion  have  been  formed  in  spired  teachers  sent  by  God  to  declare  bis 

Protestant  countries  on  this  model    (Bee  purposes  to  his  people.    The  Jews  dis- 

JWstmmm.)    In  the  time  of  the  French  anguish  the  authors  rf  the  sacred  books 
vokx.               33 
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into  the  older  and  later  prophets.  The  some  reject  this  argumeut.  Among  the 
former  are  the  authors  of  the  books  of  latter  are  the  German  rationalists  of  the 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings  and  present  day.  (See  Sherlock,  Newton, 
Chronicles;  the  latter  are  Isaiah,  Jeremi-  Faber,  &c,  on  the  prophecies;  and  the 
ah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  proph-  works  of  Eichhom  [Die  Htbraische  Pro- 
eta.  David  and  Daniel  the;  do  not  coll  phel&t,  1812,2  vols.)  and  Roseniuuller.)  In 
prophets,  because  they  did  not  live  in  sol-  modern  times,  religious  fanatics  have  fre- 
itude.  Moms  they  do  not  include  in  this  quentlv  pretended  to  be  prophets,  with- 
classification,  but  rank  him  apart  by  out  being  able  to  demonstrate  their  claims 
himself.  Besides  the  writers  of  the  sa-  to  the  true.  The  seventeenth  century,  in 
cred  books,  we  find  mention  of  oilier  particular,  was  fruitful  in  prophets  and 
prophets  among  the  Hebrews,  who  were  prophetesses ;  and,  even  in  the  beginning 
sent  to  warn  or  instruct  that  wayward  of  tie  eighteenth  century,  the  prophets  ol 
race,  and  who  were  sometimes  not  only  the  Cevennes  excited  a  temporary  atten- 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but  lion.  (See  Centimes,  and  CtmutanUs.) 
with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  such  They  were  called,  in  England,  the 
as  Elijah,  Elraha,  etc.  Samuel,  the  last  "French  prophets."  The  subjects  of 
of  the  judges,  founded  the  school  of  the  their  prophecies  were  the  appearance 
prophets,  m  which  young  men  of  all  the  of  Antichrist,  judgments  against  the 
tribes  were  instructed  in  the  law  and  sa-  city  of  London,  &i.  They  were  con- 
cred  poetry.  From  these  schools  pro-  deraned,  as  false  prophets  and  disturbers 
needed  the  preachers  mentioned  in  die  of  the  public  peace,  to'  fines,  and  to  the 
Old  Testament,  who  purified  and  exalted  pillory. 

the  religious  and  moral  system  of  their  Pbopoli  a.  (See  Bet,  vol.  ii,  p.  30.) 
nation,  defended  the  Mosaic  theocracy  Fropontis  (so  called  by  the  ancients, 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  kings  from  the  bordering  kingdom  of  Pentus) ; 
and  the  laxneas  of  the  priests  (who  were  the  sea  lying  between  the  JSgena  end 
occupied  merely  with  religious  rites),  end  the  Black  seas,  and  connected  with  thern 
foretold  the  fate  of  states,  with  warnings,  by  the  Hellespont  and  the  Tnracian  Bos- 
denunciations,  and  consolatory  prophecies,  pbonis ;  now  called,  from  the  largest  of 
The  deep  sense  and  religious  fire  of  these  its  islands,  the  eta  of  Marmora. 
men,  so  far  before  their  age,  present  a  Proportion  is  the  equality  of  two  ra- 

Senomenon  that  can  be  explained  only  bos.    The  comparison  of  two  magnitudes, 

the  special  action  of  divine  influences,  in  mathematics,  may  be  effected  in  two 

T"hey  appear,  therefore,  as  messengers  of  different  ways : .  it  may  be  determined  by 

God,  divinely  inspired  seers ;  and  their  bow  many  units  the  one  is  greater  than 

preachings  and  songs  were  preserved  by  the  other  (difference);  or  one  magnitude 

the  Hebrews  as  the  word  of  God,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  other, 

among  them  were  rendered  more  impress-  and  it  may  be  determined  how  often  it  is 


music    Their  constant  object  was   the  relation  is  called  an  aritimtHeal  propor- 

preservation  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation  tiou,  the  latter  a  gtomttrieai  proportion. 

in  their  purity.    The  originality,  richness  The  difference   in   the  arithmetical,  and 

and  sublimity  of  their  writings  still  awak-  the  quotient  in  the  geometrical  propor- 

en  die  admiration  even  of  those  who  deny  tiun,  are  called  the  ratio  of  the  proportion, 

them  the  character  of  prophecies.     The  Every  proportion  consists  of  four  fanes, 

writings  of  the  prophets  form  one  of  the  two  extranet  and  two  insane.     A  propor- 

three  canonical  divisions  of  the  Old  Tee-  tiou  in  which  the  two  means  are  equal  is. 

lament,  and   consist  of  sixteen   books,  called  a   continual    proportion  ;   one  in 

(See  Bible.)   Four  are  the  books  of  Isaiah,  which  they  are  unequal,  a  ditcnie  or  tu- 

Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  called  the  lerrupted  proportion.    As,  in  every  arith- 

*  greater  prophets,'1  from  the   length  of  metical  proportion,  the  sum  of  the  ex- 

their  writings;  the  other  twelve,  of  the  tremes  is  equal  to  that  of  the  means,  and, 

"minor"  or  "leaser  prophets,''  so  called  in  geometrical  proportions,  the  product  of 

from    the    shortness    of  their   writings,  the  means  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 

namely,  Hoses,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jo-  extremes,  either  extreme  (or  mean)  may 

nnii,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habokkuk,  Haggai,  be  found  in  the  former,  by  subtracting  the 

Zechoriah,  Zepbaniah  and  Malachi.    (Set  given  extreme  (or  mean)  from  the  sum  of 

the  articles.)     Although  most   Christians  the  given  means  (or  extremes);  in  the  lat- 

conaider  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  ter,  by  dividing  the  product  of  the  means 

contained  in  these  books  as  one  of  the  (or  extremes)  by  the  given  extreme  (or 

evidences  of  the  tram  of  Christianity,  yet  mean).     The  mean  of  a  continued  arith- 
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metical   proportion  is  found  by  taking  tborlzed  by  die  constitution  to  adjourn 

half  of  the  nun  of  tbe  extremes;  an  >ex-  diem. 

trame,  by  subtracting  tbe  given  extreme  PsoacEHitiii  {«pomm>),  in  tbe  Roman 

from  double  of  the  mean.  In  a  continued  theatre*  ;    the  place   before    tbe    scene, 

geometrical     proportion,    the    mean    is  where  the  acton  appeared.     It  was  also 

found  by  extracting  the  square  root  of  called  pulptitaii,  and  was  colored  red,  by 

the  product  of  the  extremes;  and  an  ex-  being  sprinkled  with  crocus-water,  for  tbe 

treme,  by  dividing  the   square    of  the  sake  of  tbe  perfume.    It  was  somewhat 

means  by  the  given  extreme.     If  we  lower  than  the  Mens,  but  higher  than  the 

make  the  fourth  term  of  tbe  proportion  orchestra,  which  was  in  front  of  it.  ,  The 

tbe  mean  of  a  new  continued  proportion,  place  behind  the  scene  where  the  uctcrs 

and  so  on,  as,  for  instance,  8  :  11  =  11:14;  dressed  and  undressed  was  called  post- 

11:14  —  14:17;14:17  — 17:30,&e-  Jranitna.     (See  TlitaLre.) 

or4:8  — 8: 16;  8:16  —  18:32;  16:33  Psoas  (generally  derived  from  prorsa 

=  32  :  64,  the  numbers  8, 11, 14, 17, 30,  [emtio ),  the  reason  of  which  will  be  given 

Jbrm  an  arithmetical  progression,  and  3, 4,  in  the  course  of  the  article).    Tbe  true 

8, 16, 33,  fcq.,  a  geometrical  pronrnSBJon.  character  of  prose  can  be  clearly  conceiv- 

PnonarOB.    (See  Proconsul.)  ed  only  by  considering  it  in  relation  to 

PaoHUA.  (Greek  wfmiita);  thesplen-  poetry,  (q.  v.)      Their  difference  lies  in 

did   entrance  to  a  temple    among    the  the  essential  difference  of  certain  states  of 

Greeks,  a  square  before  the  temple,  sur-  the  mind  and  feelings.    Tbe  two  chief 

rounded  with  a  portico;  on  the  square  in  states  of  the  inward  man  may  be  called 

the  open  air  stood  the  altar.     The  term  the  thinking  and  tbe  pottieal  states,  and 

was  employed  particularly  in  speaking  of  depend  upon  the  predominance  of  the 

the)  superb  vestibules,  or  porticoes,  con-  understanding,   or  the    imagination 

ducting  to  tbe  Acropolis,  or  citadel  of  feelings.     If  we  think  (in  the  nam 


le  Acropolis. 
Athens,  which  formed  one  of  the  princi.  sense  of  the  word),  we  combine  ideas  si 
pal  ornaments  of  the  city.  This  inagnifi-  cording  to  the  Jawa  of  reason;  and  prose, 
cent  work,  of  the  Doric  order,  was  con-  which  is  the  language  of  sober  thought, 
structed  by  Pericles,  after  the  designs  of  is  characterized  by  tbe  ahatractness,  gen- 
Mneaicks,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  erahry  or  precision  which  belongs  to  the 
architects  of  bis  age.  Pausaniss  says  it  ideas  that  occupy  the  understanding, 
was  covered  with  white  marble,  remark-  When  the  mind  n  in  a  poetical  state, 
able  for  the  size  of  the  blocks  and  the  that  is,  when  the  imagination  or  reelings 
beauty  of  the  workmanship.  Stuart,  in  are  strongly  excited,  then  it  seeks  for  Ian- 
nis Antiquities  of  Athens,  Le  Roy,  in  his  gunge  which  shall  affect  immediately 
Ruins  of  Greece,  and  the  Travels  of  Ana-  the  miaginiuioii  find  feelmj-  «f  otlie~ 
eharsis  the  Younger,  mention  the  rolics  Warmth,  liveliness,  individuality,  there- 
of the  propyhen.  fore,  characterize  the  language  of  tbe 
Phokooatioh,  in  England;  the  contin-  poet.  A  full  consideration  of  the  distin- 
uance  of  parliament  from  one  session  to  pushing  features  of  prose,  whose  pror- 
anolhcr,  as  adjournment  is  a  continuance  mce  is  feet  and  opinion,  and  of  poetry, 
of  the  session  from  one  day  to  another,  or  which  deals  with  emotions,  would  afford 
for  a  longer  period.  Prorogation  deter-  room  for  much  interesting  discussion ; 
mines  the  session ;  but  arfjouronieriy  hough  but  this  our  limits  preclude.  Two  of  the 
for  a  fortnight,  month,  &c_  does  not  After  chief  instruments  of  ]>oHtry  are  imagery 
a  prorogation,  any  bill  which  has  previ-  and  rhythm.  It  calls  in  beauty  of  sound 
ouely  passed  both  bouses,  or  either  bouse,  to  aid  beauty  of  sense.  Clearness  and 
without  receiving  the  royal  sanction,  or  the  precision  are  tbe  chief  aim  of  prose ;  and 
concurrence  of  the  other  bouse,  must  be  every  thing  else  must,  if  necessary,  be 
taken  up  dt  nam.  Parliament  is  prorogued  sacrificed  to  them  ;  yet  man,  striving 
by  the  royal  authority,  either  by  the  always  to  combine  the  beautiful  with  the 
lord  chancellor,  at  the  king's  command,  useful,  does  not  entirely  dispense  with 
or  by  proclamation.  In  Prance,  tbe  king  musical  sounds  in  prose ;  and,  though  he 
also   iirorogues   (pntrogt)  the  chambers  doesnotsubjectitto  the  strict  rules  of  me>- 

IJrL  42  of  the  charter  of  August,  1830).  tre,  yet  he  arranges  the  words  so  as  to  please 

n  the  V.  States,  the  term  adjournment  is  the  ear  by  their  measured  cadence  (ntims- 

used  both  for  prorogation  and  adjourn-  rut).   It  is  wrong,  however,  to  make  verse 

ment,   properly  speaking.      Congress   is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  poetry.   How 

adjourned  (prorogued)  by  the  concurrent  .much   versified  prose   exists !   and   how 

vote  of  tbe  two  bouses;  but,  in  case  of  much  poetry,  unodorned  by  metrical  lan- 

their  disagreement,  the  president  is  an-  guage!     Metre  is  a  mere  consequence  of 
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the  character  of  poetry,  and  does  not  who  isoonpced  idolatry,  tod  worshipped 
raontitute  it.  F»m  and  poetry  cannot  the  only  ue  God,  according  to  the  (so 
be  strictly  defined,  but  often  run  into  called)  seren  lawsof  the  children  of  Noah, 
each  other,  and  many  ouiupoaioona  which  without  subjecting  tbemeerres  to  eireum- 
are  called  prose  ha»e  raiich  of  s.  poetical  exnnnand  the  other  commands  of  the  Mo- 
chaiacter;fori]Mtaiice,aoraeoftbcproc-  aaiclaw.  They  were  only  admitted  to  the 
tarnations  of  Napoleon  to  lis  arroy.  court  of  the  temple,  and  stood  at  the  door 
Prone,  however,  hi  the  moat  common  as-  of  the  inner  temple,  whence  their  name, 
centanon  of  the  word,  ia  uaed  in  contra-  They  bad  the  nfht  of  dwelling  in  the 
daainctkiotoinetiicalcompoaition;  hence  land  of  Israel,  but  only  in  suburbs  and 
k  ia  called,  by  the  Romans,  emtio  mixta.  Tillages.  Under  Solomoo,  there  wen 
The  external  form  naturally  strikea  first,  150,000  auch  proselytes,  who  kmosed  in 
and,  b  the  carry  stages  of  society,  strikes  building  the  temple,  and  were  drnoandad 
• ;  bence  the  tarm  pro**,  which,  as  from  the  CanaaniMa  (3  Cnnw,  n,  17, 18). 


we  have  already  Mated,  ia  generally  do-  The  proselytes  of  righteous! 
fired  from  pnrwmt,  prates  eratja  (progrnm  sous  who  had  been  fahy  c> 
ire  speech),  opposed  to  vote,  wtucfa  ia    paganism  to  Judahau,  had 


a  of  their  t 

exdnn,tney  loueired  baptken, being 
to  modest  pedeatrhua.  'Soma  bare  added  immersed,  with  their  whole  body,  m  a 
to  the  drrxaons  poetry  and  nroae  a  fur-  cistern  full  of  water,  on  a  festival,  in  the 
pretence  of  three  judges.  This  baptism, 
known  under  the  name  of  aanaaMi  aaw- 
h  the  others,  or  as  essentially  differing  Htm,  waa  repeated  in  the  eaaa  of  tl 
m  both.    From  what  baa  been  said  of    chiklrenof  aproaeryte,wbobada  heat 


ranee  berweeen  prose  and  poetry,    mother.     Boys  under  twelve,  and  girls 
k  ia  elear  mat  poetry  must  be  much  curb-    under  thirteen,  could  not  beeame  nroaa- 
d  than  prose,  because  Heeling    lytes  without  the  o 


,  but    the  parents  were  no  longer  regarded  as  men, 

□  way  of  viewing  things  and  ex-  and  slaves  thus  hapuied  were  aet  free. 

r  tbooghbt,  ia  carry  periods,  was  Respecting  the  antiquity  of  Jewish  aroae- 

ges.    Ebatoties,  laws   (~f-.),  and  fyn  baptism,  there  baa  been  much  eon- 

philoeopbical  ma&iine,  were  first  convey-  troversy.      The  rabbins  rnsghl,  that  the 

ed  in  verse  with  the  Greeks,  and  many  proselytes  of  righteousness  received  from 

other  nations,  and,  woh.aU,  certainly  bad  heaven  a  new  soul  and  a  new  essential 

a  symbolical,  poetical  character.    Pliny  form.    The  Mosaic  laws,  moreover,  ex-' 

mys  that  Pberecydes  of  Scyros  (a  con-  eluded  some  persons  from  the  miiaVaM 

temporary   of  Cyrus)  first    formed  the  of  proselytes,  a 

laps  be  was  only   the 

a  phikeouhico-uiyiho-  'tytcsoftbe -     . 

t  proas.    Fine  prose  is  seems  ID  bo  ialimeliil  by  the  fact  that 

both  of  na-  J»»sa  objected  to  the  Pharisees  that  they 

;  would  ap-  compaateJ    ass  and  land  to  make  one 

"' "'  — eselyte,  and  made  him  a  greater  sinner 

an  before  (jMaflana  xxsL  15). 
Passaanna  ( Greta,  Persephone,  Perar- 

Psoeaxrnt  (Gnat,  a  stranger;  new-  nhooeia);  according  to  so 

MNnerV  hi  leSrjioo;  be  who  leaves  one  of  Jupiter  and  Styx;  or, 

rebgrau  for  the  proressnn  of  another;  in  more  usual  tradition,  the 

general,  be  who    change*  bis  rehgmus  oiler  and  Ceres.     Plato 

party,  or  any  other  party.    TbeJewabad  with  rheeonaentof  Jupiter,  and 

two  classps  of  proaraytes,  via.  the  "proae-  his  wife.    This  teble  has  been 

lytes  of  the  gate,"  an  they  were  termed,  several  poets,  and  adorned  if 

ea  of  iig In  m— in  as."  or  ways.     According  to  the  Horner* 

The  first  were  those  mCarea,  Piaairfsn  was  ones  dm 
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the  choir  of  nymphs,  led  by  Minerva  and  also  celebrated,  under  the  name  JKm,  M 

Diana,  in  a  grassy  meadow.     Leaving  the  the  mother  of  Bacchus,  the  chaste,  holy, 

dancers,  die  went  with  some  of  her  com-  the  ineffable  queen,  having  the  form  both 

paniona  to  gather  flowers.    At  the  prayer  of  man  and  woman.     In  like  mysteries, 

of  Pluto,  and  with  the  consent  of  Jupiter,  Proserpine  was  also  the  symbol  of  the 

the  earth  produced  a  hundred  blooming  soul  confined  in  the  body.     She  bad  no 

narcissuses,  from  one  root,  and  gods  and  children  by  Pluto ;  but  by  Jupiter,  who 

men  were  astonished  at  their  beauty,  and  had  intercourse  with  her  in  the  form  of  a 

delighted  by  their  odor.    The  maid  eager-  serpent,  she  had  Zagreun,     Jupiter  gave 

ly  gathered  them,  and,  beguiled  by  their  her  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  the  city  of 

magic  power,    she   wandered  from  her  Agrigentum,  in  this  island,  was  peculiarly 

companions.     Suddenly  the  earth  opened,  sacred  to  her.    She  is  represented  sitting 

and  Pluto  rose  from  the  chasm,  with  his  on  a  throne,  by  the  aide  of  her  husband, 

immortal  steeds,  seized  Proserpina,  and  with  narcissuses  or  a  pomegranate  jti  her 

carried  her,  in  a  golden  chariot,  to  the  hand,  or  alone,  holding  the  two-forked 

lower  world.    She  called  loudly  on  her  trident  of  her  husband"    Sbe  was  also 

father  fur  protection,  but  in  vain ;  no  one  worshipped  in  Loeria  end  at  Megalopolis, 

hoard  her  cries  except  Hecate  and  the  Sun.  and  she  bad  a  celebrated  grove  near  the 

Claudian  is  still   more  circumstantial  in  lake  of  A  vemus;  io  Rome,  as  at  Megalop- 

his  account.     He  sings  that  the  beauty  of  oha,  she  had  a  temple  in  common  with 

Proserpine  bad  inflamed  all  the  gods  with  Ceres,   which    men    were    permitted  to 

love,  particularly  Man  and  Apollo.     In  enter  only  once  a  year.    As  goddess  of 

order  to  deliver  her  daughter  from  the  the  infernal  regions,'!  black,  sterile  cow 

importunities  of  her  lovers,  Ceres  con-  was  offered  to  her;  the  pomegranate,  the 

coaled  her  in  a  cavern  in  Sicily,  where,  bat,  and  the  winter,  were  sacred  to  her. 

with  her  nurse  Calligena,  she  was  watched  She  was  worshipped,  together  with  Ceres, 

by  dragons.    Plum  begged  her  of  Jupiter  in  the  Eleusiman  mysteries.     Piritbous 

for  a  wife ;  he  consented,  and  ordered  and  Theseus  (q,  v.),  who  attempted  to 

Venua  to  entice  the  maid  out  of  the  cav-  carry  ber  off,  were  obliged,  according  to 

era  by  artifice.     Venus  went  to  Sicily  in  some,  to  remain  in  the  infernal  regions, 

company  with  Minerva  and  Diana,  and  To   Proserpine  is  ascribed  the  office  of 

t  finding  the  watchful  mother  at  home,  catting  off  the  lock  of  hair  by  which  the 

easily  persuaded  the  girl  to  go  to  dead  were  devoted  to  the  lower  world. 

She  want  out,  therefore,  in  com-  At  funerals  of  the  dead,  it  was  usual  to 

pony  with  the  nymphs  and  zephyrs,  to  smite  the  breast,  as  a  mark  of  honor  to 

pluck    flowers    in  the    blooming    fields,  her.    The   friends  and  servants  of  the 

Suddenly  the  earth  opened,  and  Pluto  deceased  cutoff  their  hair  and  threw  it  on 

bore  the  astonished  maiden  to  the  lower  the  pile,  to  appease  Proserpine.    Sbe  is 

world,  while  Jupiter  signified  bis  appro-;  often   confounded   with   Hecate,   (q.  r.) 

bation  by  his  thunder.    In  vain  did  Jupi-  Gerhard  has  collected  the  ancient  repre- 

ter  attempt  to  obtain  Itci  mother's  consent  sentationa  of  Venua  Proserpine,  io  his 

to  ber  marriage  with  Pluto,  and  he  at  Vmu*  Pntayina  JSuttmta  ( Fieaole,  1826). 

length  granted  her  permiemwo  to  return  to  Pkosodt  (from  ipw,  to,  and  <fi*,  song) 

the  upper  world,  provided  she  had  not  treats  of  quantity,  accent,  end  the  laws 

tasted  any  of  the  food  of  the  gods.    But  of  versification,  and  of  all  that  affects  the 

while  walking  through  the  lovely  fields  harmony   of  verse    or   prose.       If  we 

of  Elysium,  she  had  eaten  a  pomegranate,  consider  the  elements  of  language  (the 

and   all  that  Jupiter  could  grant  to  the  vowels  and  consonants),  we  find  that  the 

prayers  of  her  afflicted  mother  was,  that  sound  dwells  upon  the  vowel,  and  longer 

ahe  should  spend  the  spring  and  summer  if  several  vowels  stand  together  and  com- 

of  each  year  in  the  upper  world.    (See  bine  to  form  one  sound.    Double  vowels, 

Ctru.)    The  Orphic  hymns  call  her  the  therefore,  and  diphthongs,  render  syllables 

mother  of  the  Eumetudes  and  Ebuleus  long.    Further,  sa  to  consonants ;  if  sev- 

(Bacchus),  the  only  begotten,  the  venerable  eraf  follow  each  other,  they  also  require 

wife  of  Pluto,  the  queeu  of  the  shades,  the  the  voice  to  dwell  on  them,  and,  therefore, 

avenger  of  perjury,  the  companion  of  the  likewise  render  the  syllable  long.     Cooao- 

Houn,  the  all-ruling  maid,  the  fruitful,  the  nants  following  each  other,  without  inter- 

nourishing,  the  goddess  of  spring.     She  mediate  vowels,  affect  the  length  of  the 

brings  oil  things  to  light,  amuses  herself  syllables  by  position,  as  it  is  called.    The 

in  the  fragrant  meads,  and  adorns  ber  proportion  of  vowels  and  consonants,  is 

sacred  bosom  with  green  herbs;  ahe  is  the  very  different  in  different  languages.  (See 

resplendent  and  homed  goddess;  she  is  Coiuwwiu*.)     Idioms,  the  principle  of 


they  at 
walk. 
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which  is  euphony  (e.  g.  the  Italian  and  order  in  council,  or  No*.  2, 1831,  eoiisti- 

Bpaniob),  give  a  preponderance   to  the  tuting  io  the  colonies  of  Trinidad,    St. 

vowels,     and    avoid    successive    cocao-  Lucia,  the  Mauritius,  British  Guiana,  and 

nan  eb.     Ip  the  northern  languages,  on  the  the  capo  of  Good  Hope,  certain  officers, 

Other  hand,  the  epnaooanu  prevail,  and  called  uiuifdu-*  0/  tlavct.    They  are  Dmf 

too  often  follow  each  other;  hut  three  in  to  be  proprietor!  of  slaves;  ore  to  receive 

succession  are  less  frequent,  and  prolong  complaints  of  slaves  against  their  masters 

the  sound  still  more.    Three  consonants,  and  others  ;  may  summon  the  latter  to 

in  German,  would  render  a  syllable  long  appear  before  them ;  and  institute  a  proee- 

by  position.     Such   s  detemii nation   of  cution    against  them  before   the   proper 

the  time,  according  to  the  proportionate  tribunal.     If  a  slave  la  prosecuted  before 

weight  of  syllables,  is  called  quantity,  and  a  court,  notice  must  be  given  to  a  protec- 

teiuruagee,  in  which  vowels  predominate,  tor,  who  personally,   or  by  an  wagjatsirl 

incline  more  to  quantity;  on  the  other  protector,  must  be  present  at  the  trial,  in 

hand,  idioms,  in  which  consonants  prevail,  order  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  slave. 

incline  more  to  accent,  as  they  determine  The  protector  also  keeps  a  register  of  all 

the  duration  of  the   tone  more  by   the  the  slaves  of  his  district ;  has  the  power 

logical  priority  of  the  syllables.    TheGer-  to  enter  any  plantation  or  building,  where 

man  language  is  of  the  latter  sort,  though  be  believes  slaves  are  ill-treated ;  to  grant 

the  meaning  or  derivation  does  by  no  them  marriage  licenses,  and  to  attend,  in 

means  always  determine  the  length  of  the  various  other  wnys,  to  the  preservation  of 

syllables  in  this  language.    The  German*  good  order  among  them, 

have,  moreover,  distinct  long  and  short  Protector  or   the   CoirrEoeRATfON 

syllables,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or    the    Rhine.      (See    Napoleon,    and 

and  of  bits  have  very  much  settled  their  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.) 

prosody,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  write  Psotesi  lads,  one  of  the  Grecian  heroes 

in   all  the   ancient   metres.      The   other  at  Troy,  was  the  son  of  Iphiclus,  king  of 


modern   languages  of   Europe,    west   or    Phylacc,  in  Thesssly,  and  of  Diomedea. 

""■■ *y- "JJ"",_ ""'" 

m  depends    leaped   ashore   on  their    landing    before 


south  of  Germany,  have  not  long  or  short    His  oriental  name   was    lolaus,  and  bo 
perfy  speaking.    The  Eng-    received  the  surname  of  Proteailaus,  be- 
cause be  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who 


syllables,  properly  speaking.  The  Eng- 
lish language  has  no  prosody,  in  the  an- 
cient sense  of  the  word:  its  veree  depends 


Pro  so  pop*  t  a.    (See  PcrttmiJUatitm.)  Hector.     His  tomb  v 

Protaookas ;   a  Grecian  philosopher,  promontory.     He  was  honored  as  a  hero 

born  at  Abdera,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  after  his  death,  and  had  an  oracle  at  Ebsus 

century  B.  C.    He  taught  principally  at  in  the  Chereouesus,  particularly  fbralhle- 

Atbena.    He  may  be  considered  one  of  bn ;  he  also  healed  several  diseases, 
the  first  Sophists  (q.  v.)  who  travelled  in         Psotrst;  n  solemn  declaration  of  opin- 

Greece,  reading  his  writings,  holding  pub-  ion,  commonly  against  some  act,  parncu- 

Lic  disputations,  and  giving  instruction  for  iarly  a  formal  and  solemn  declaration,  in 

Ky.    He  was  accused  of  atheism,,  and  writing,  of  dissent  from  the  proceedings  - 

nished  from  Athens,  and  his  writings  of  a  legislative  body,  as  a  protest  of  the 

were  publicly  burnt.      He  is  said  to  have  lords  in  parliament,  or  a  like  declaration 

denied  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  of  dissent  by  a  minority  of  any  body, 

absolute  truth,  and  to  have  applied  his  against  the  proceedings  of  the  majority, 

doubts  of  human  knowledge  to  the  most  — In    commerce,    a    formal    declaration, 

sacred  and  important  subjects,— virtue  and  made  by  a  notary  public,  under  band  and 

the  existence  of  God, — maintaining  that  seal,  at  the  request  of  the  payee,  or  bolder 

they  might  as  well   exist  as  not   exist,  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  for  non-acceptance 

How  far  this  is  true  cannot  be  determined  or  non-payment  of  the  same,  protesting 

with  certainty,  because  his  writings  are  lost  against  the  drawer  and  others  concerned, 

Pa0TXCTOB,C*ai>ittAtM     Every  Catho-  for  the  exchange,  charges,  damages  and 

Ho  nation  and  religious  order  has  a  pro-  interest.      This   protest  is  written   on   a 

lector,  residing  in  Rome,  who  is  a  cardinal,  copy  of  tbe  bill  of  exchange,  and  notice 

and  is  called  cardinal  protector.  is  given  to  the  endorser  of  the  same,  by 

Psotector,  Loan.    (See  CronueelL)  which    he    becomes    liable  to  pay    tbe 

Protector  or  Slaves.    An  officer  en*  amount  of  the  bill,  with  charges,  damages 

tirery  novel,  and  intended  to  give  some  legal  and  interest   (See  Biilof  Errhangt.)   The 

protection  10  slaves,  was  created  liy  the  name  of  protest  is  also  given  to  a  like 

English  ministry  of  earl  Grey,  by  a  British  declaration  against  the  drawer' of  a  note 
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of  bind,  for  non-payment  to  b  bonking  and  wonder-working  old  man  of  the  sea, 
corporation,  and  of  the  master  of  a  vessel  who  fed  the  pkoca  of  Neptune  in  the 
against  seizure,  &c.  A  protest  it  also  a  iEgean  sea,  and  was  paid  by  wandering 
writiog,  attested  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  mariners  to  eon  himself  with  his  sea- 
or  a  consul,  drawn  by  a  master  of  a  ves-  calves,  and  to  Bleep  at  mid-day,  sorne- 
sel,  sating  the  severity  of  a  voyage,  by  times  on  tbe  desert  island  of  Pharos,  near 
which  tbe  ship  has  suffered,  and  showing  the  western  mouth  of  tbe  Nile,  and  some- 
it  was  not  owing  to  tbe  neglect  or  mis-  times  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Modi- 
conduct  of  the  master.  temmean,  in  Carpnthus  (the  modern  Bear- 

PioTEiTj,iTijii  includes  the  Protestant  panto),  between  Crete  and  Rhodes.  He 
religion  in  its  various  forms,  and  the  hiwo-  prophesied  only  when  compelled  by  force 
ry  of  its  developement,  as  wellasthe  influ-  and  art.  He  tried  every  moons  to  elude 
ence  which  it  has  had  on  mankind.  This  those  who  consulted  him,  and  changed 
name,  like  many  others  in  history,  owes  himself,  after  tbe  manner  of  tbe  sea-gods, 
its  origin,  to  a  circumstance  comparatively  into  every  shape,  into  beasts,  trees,  and 
insignificant  It  originated  in  Germany,  even  into  fire  and  water.  But  whoever 
when  those  members  of  tbe  empire  who  boldly  held  him  fast,  to  such  a  one  be  re- 
were  attached  to  the  reformation,  pro-  vealed  whatever  he  wished  to  know, 
tested  (April  19, 1539),  before  the  assem-  whether  past,  present,  or  future.  Thus 
Weil  princes,  against  the  following  re-  Menelous  surprised  bim(OnVMey,  iv,351), 
solve  of  the  diet  at  Spire:  "that,  until  a  and  compelled  him  to  aid  him  by  his 
general  council  should  be  held,  further  prophecies  and  bis  counsel.  Homer  calls 
innovations  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  should  Proteus  Egyptian,  either  in  the  literal 
be  avoided ;  tbe  mass  should  not  be  any  sense,  or  to  signify  that  be  lived  in  tbe 
further  abolished,  nor  its  celebration  be  neighborhood  of  the  river  Egyptue.  Later 
prevented  in  those  places  whither  the  writers  represented  Proteus  as  a  king  in 
new  doctrine  had  already  spread  ;  no  in-  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  who,  either  by 
flnmmatory  sermons  should  be  preached ;  divine  skill,  or  by  *  '  ' 
and  no  vituperative  writings  be  printed.'*  the  ornaments  of  hi 
In  consequence  of  this  protestation,  they  various  forms.  According  to  other  ac- 
were  called  Protatanti,  and  scon  adopted  conn  Is, which,  perhaps,  Virgil  had  in  view, 
this  name  themselves.  To  this  protests-  Proteus  was  a  deified  sorcerer  of  Pslleue, 
tion  was  added  (April  25)  a  formal  appeal  apeninsula  of  EtnatbiaorMscedonis.  Din- 
to  the  emperor  against  every  measure  turbed  by  the  profligacy  of  his  sons,  be  e 
hostile  to  their  faith.  The  word  Praia-  went,  in  the  time  of  Hercules,  under  the 
rani  was  afterwards  adopted,  also,  in  for.  sea  to  Egypt,  and  in  that  unfrequented 
eign  countries ;  and  when,  in  1817,  tbe  part  of  the  sea  kept  tbe  sea-calves  of  his 
centennial  celebration  of  the  beginning  of  master  Neptune,  who  had  given  him  tbe 
the  German  re  formation  caused  several  con-  wonderful  power  of  prophesying.  The 
troreniea  in  Prussia,  the  government  pro-  later  mystics  made  him  an  emblem  of 
bihited{June30, 1817)  the  further  use  of  the  primeval  matter,  and  he  is  thus  represent 
term  Protestant  in  the  country,  ss  being  ob-  ed  in  the  24th  Orphic  hymn.  Thismortal- 
soWte  and  unmeaning,  since  the  Protestants  born  sea-god  now  became  a  son  of  Nep* 
did  not  any  longer  protest,  and  ordered  the  tune  and  Phcenice,  or  of  old  Ocean  us  hi  m- 
word  evangelical  to  be  substituted  for  it.  self  and  Tethys.  Psamathe  was  his  wife, 
The  numberless  sects  which  have  sprung  by  whom  he  had  many  sons  and  daugh- 
up  among  tbe  secedere  from  Catholicism,  tern,  whose  names  are  differently  given, 
since  the  time  of  the  reformation,  and  Any  one  who  hastily  changeshisprinciples 
which  are  comprehended  under  the  name  is,  from  this  old  sea-god,  called  a  Pratt**. 
of  Protestants,  all  agree  (however  different  PmonTJBXITB ;  a  new  mineral,  found  in 
their  opinions  on  some  important  points  tbe  valley  of  Zillenhal,  in  the  Tyrol.  It 
may  be)  in  rejecting  human  authority  in  occurs  in  rectangular  prisma,  with  feces 
matters  of  religion,  taking  the  Holy  Scrip-  longitudinally  striated  ;  color  chrysolite- 
ture  as  the  sole  rule  ot  their  faith  and  green;  lustre  between  glass  and  diamond  ; 
life,  and  adhering  to  particular  creeds  on-  heavy  ;  scratches  glass  j  infusible  before 
Iv  os  expressing  the  convictions  in  which  the  blow-pipe,  snd  is  electric  by  friction. 
all  their  members  agree.  (See  Refsrmatien,)  P  rotocoi.  (from  the  Latin  protocolUtni) ; 
The  present  number  of  the  Protestants  a  record  or  register.  In  French,  "protoeol 
and  Catholics  is  given  in  the  article  Eccle-  means  tbe  prescribed  formula  for  instra- 
siatticni  FMahlwimenis.  ments  accompanying  certain  transactions, 

PaoTEDS,  according  to  the  old  Grecian  and  in  German  it  signifies  the  minutes  of 

mythology,  a  deified  mortal,  a  soothsaying  any  transaction.     In  the  latter  sense  the 
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word  has,  of  late,  been  received  into  in-  was,  until  the  eleventh  century,  far  in  ad- 
teniational  lair,  and  we  hear  much  of  the  sauce  of  the  north  in  civilization,  and 
London  protocol*  respecting  Greece,  Bel-  possessed  a  language  composed  of  Ro- 
giuin,  &c  The  word  cornea  from  the  man  and  Teutonic  words,  and  so  much 
Greek,  and  Huned  as  early  as  in  the  fortieth  distinguished  for  clearaees,  tenderness, 
novel  of  Justinian,  which  fbrbida  the  cut-  sweetness  and  copiousness,  that  it  was 
ting  the  nrotocoUum  of  charters— a  abort  spoken  by  the  higher  classes  even  in  Cat- 
note,  showing  the  year  in  which  the  paper  ■Ionia,  Valencia,  Majorca,  fcc.  The  kn- 
ar parchment  was  made,  and  the  officer  gunge,  the  cultivation  of  the  nobles  by 
commissioned  for  the  delivery  of  the  in-  their  intercourse  with  the  East,  particu- 
strumeuts,  by  meana  of  which  frauds  were  buiy  with  the  poetical  Arabs,  an  imagine 
frequently  detected.  (See  Du'  Fresne 'a  tion  awakened,  and  an  understanding  en- 
GIomiottj.)  larged  by  travel  and  adventure,  u  romantic 
PaoiooiLits  ;  a  Greek  painter,  content-  spirit,  and  the  wealth  produced  by  com- 
porary  with  Apelles,  according  to  some,  merce,  -nil  these  circumstances  contrib- 
born  to  Rhodes,  according  to  others,  in  uted  to  foster  genius  and  to  produce 
Carlo.  (See  JipdUs.)  Several  master-  poetry.  The  poet  sang  of  war  and  sdreu- 
piecea  of  hia  are  mentioned,  particularly  tures,  religion  and  love,  and  found  encour- 
a  picture  of  Jalvsus,  who  is  said  to  have  agement  and  applause,  particularly  from 
been  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Rhodes,  the  ladies,  who  were  celebrated  in  hi* 
In  this  picture  a  hound  was  represented  verses.  The  taste  for  poetry  became  gen- 
panting,  and  with  froth  on  hia  mouth,  erel  among  the  nobles  sod  cultivated 
Pliny  relates,  that  for  a  long  time  the  classes  in  Provence,  and  the  princes,  par- 
painter  was  unable  to  satisfy  himself  in  tieularly  Raymond  Berenganus  III  and 
the  execution  of  the  froth ;  but  that,  at  V,  favored  the  poetical  art  In  their 
last,  in  a  &  of  anger,  be  threw  the  sponge,  court,  at  that  time  the  most  refined  and 
with  which  he  used  to  wipe  off  the  colon,  splendid  in  Europe,  it  was  customary  to 
on  the  painting,  and  thus  accidentally  pro-  collect  a  circle  of  noble  poets.  Poetry 
duced  a  natural  representation  of  it.  This  and  song,  accompanied  by  the  lute,  harp, 
picture  saved  the  city  of  Rhodes,  when  it  or  viol,  were  demanded  at  every  feast,  and 
was  besieged  by  Demetrius.  In  the  time  many  persons  therefore  wandered  about 
of  Cicero  it  was  still  in  that  city,  but  Cos-  to  enliven  festivals  with  such  accompani- 
sius  carried  it  to  Rome,  and  pieced  it  in  meets.    The  words  Preetnftd  and  poet 

•  the  temple  of  Peace,  in  which  it  was  became  almost  synonymous.  Theirsonga, 
burnt  during  the  reign  of  Commodua.  which  were  in  rhyme,  and  which   often 

PnoTUCToe,    An  instrument  for  lay-  proceeded   less    from  poetic    inspiration 

ing  down  and  measuring  angles  on  paper  than  from  a  spirit  of  imitation,  are  divided 

with  accuracy  and  despatch,  and  by  which  into  three  principal  classes  :  1.  Canzonets, 

the  use  of  the  line  of  chords  is  supersed-  love  songs  and  joyful  {tonlat],  plaintive 

od.     It  is  of  various  forma— semicircular,  (tour),  pastoral  {pattoartHf.t\  and  religious 

rectangular  or  circular.  or  didactic  songs ;  %  Sirventes,  songs  in 

FnorEitCAi.  Poets  were  romantic  po-  honor  of  heroes  and  princes,  in  which 
ets  of  chivalry,  in  the  twelfth  and  thir-  class  were  included  patriotic  and  war 
teenth  centuries,  in  the  south  of  France  songs  \  3.  Tensons,  sometimes  on  qoes- 
and  in  Spain.  These  southern  countries  dons  of  gallantry,  which  were  recited  in 
at  that  time  bore  the  common  name  of  the  courts  of  love  (eours  tfamour).  The 
Provence,  which  included,  beside  the  favorite  subjects  were  lore  and  ladies ; 
country  situated  between  the  Rhone  and  end  the  poets  endeavored  to  rival  each 
the  Var,  Languedoc,  Gsacony,  Auvergne  other  in  the  praises  of  their  mistresses; 
and  Burgundy.  They  were  united  in  the  but  they  were  less  tender  and  chaste  than 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  under  the  German  Mnnetingert.  (q.  v.)  AU 
Raymond  Berengarius  IV,  previously  though  their  poems,  as  a  whole,  are  not 
count  of  Barcelona  or  Catalonia,  and  by  much  to  our  taste,  they  contain  occasion- 
marriage,  count  of  Provence  (as  such,  al  fine  passages  (wlrich  must  be  read  in 
Raymond  Berengarius  I),  and  after-  the  original,  as  their  principal  charm  con- 
wards  comprehended  also  Airagon,  and  a  gists  in  the  expression!  and  although  they 
great  part  of  the  south  of  Spain.    The  have  little  tru.i  poetical  merit, .as  they  con. 

•  people  were  called  Provenftaa,  and  were  siat  rather  of  fantastic  conceits  and  hack- 
separated  from  the  less  polished  French  neyed  rhymes,  than  of  the  outpourings 
by  the  Loire.  Southern  France,  already  of  an  elevated  soul,  yet  it  ia  not  to  be  de- 
refined  by  colonies  from  Greece,  and  by  nied  that  they  were  of  great  advantage  to 
its  vicinity  to  the  Romans,  favored  with  a  thst«ge,byformingtheminii,enrichiu8the 
milder  climate  and  a  freer  government,  language,  exciting  men  to  action,  and  la- 
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dies  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  lore,  length  this  amusctnent  became  weari- 
Tbe  Provencal  poets  were  aba  called  Bo-  some,  the  understanding  took  tbe  place  of 
mm,  and  the  Provencal  language  was  fancy,  the  nobility  loat  their  splendor,  the 
called  the  Romano,  aait  was  derived  prin-  princely  patrons  of  poetry  became  extinct, 
cipally  from  the  Latin.  These  poets  were  the  French  line  of  kings  who  succeeded, 
likewise  called  TVtmiadoars  (q.  v. ;  inltal-  favored  the  French  language  instead  of 
iau,  Travatori\  while  ihe  Norman- French  the  Provencal,  and  materials  failed  when 
poets  of  a  somewhat  later  period,  who  the  adventures  of  chivalry  ceased  to  exist; 
wrote  in  French  tbe  nonsensical,  conceit-  no  powerful  Petrarch  arose  among  tbe 
ed  end  absurd  romances{the  first  of  which  Provencals,  and  instead  of  the  singers, 
was  tbe  tedious,  but  then  popular,  Roman  who,  if  they  really  were  Troubadours, 
de  la  Boit),  heroic  poems  (of  die  twelve  were  called  takutnU  (q.  v.),  succeeded 
peers  of  Charlemagne,  of  the  knights  acton  and  jugglers,  who  disgraced  tbe 
of  tbe  round  table,  and  of  the  Aiua-  name  of  Troubadours,  and  whose  mean- 
diners).  Canto  and  Fabliaux,  and  wbo  ness  soon  caused  the  earlier  and  better 
were  particularly  favored  by  Charles  VI,  poets  to  be  forgotten.  We  have  still  much 
were  called  Trouvira,  or  Tromxwi.  (See  of  tbe  Provencal,  poetry  left.  Some  of 
France,  Literaturt  of,  division  Poetry.)  the  pieces  are  religious  romances.  See 
The  oldest  Troubadour,  whose  name  and  Ray  nouard'e  Chaix  da  Poena  origmaUi 
poems  are  known  to  us,  is  William,  count  da  Troyhaduur*  (Paris,  1816— SI,  6  vole.), 
of  Ppirjera  and  Guieune  (bom  1071],  who  to  which  collection  is  prefixed  a  Grata- 
sang  the  adventures  of  his  crusade,  si-  move  Romane ;  see  also  A.  W.  Schlegel's 
though  tliere  must  have  been  others  who  Observation*  ntr  la  LitUndurt   Provtn- 


ig  before  him.    Raynouard  discovered    zoic  (Paris,  1818). 
s  £A  „™  ■ 

E  period   oftbis    France.  Ivirur'in  the  t 

_..._  j, editorrBDeen, Vx    __ 

and  its  popularity  was  at  its  height    ed  on  tbe  north  by  Dauphiny,  and  on  the 


SveDcal  poem  of  the  year  1000,  in  Paoviirex }  one  of  the  old  provinces  of 
me.  The  flourishing  period  of  this  France,  lying  in  tbe  south-eastern  part  of 
ool  of  poetry   extends  from   1090  to    the  country,  on  tbe  Mediterranean,  bound- 


about  1140,  and  at  the  time  when  Beren-  west  by  Languedoc.    Its  natural  bounda- 

garius  III  received  the  investiture  of  Pro-  ries  were  the  sen,  tbe  Rhone,  the  Varand 

vence  from  the  emperor  Frederic  I.    Not  the  Alps.    The  capital  was  Aix,  and  the 

only  tbe  nobles  and   many  ladies  in  Pro-  province  was  divided  into  Upper  undLow- 

vence,  but  many  celebrated  foreign  princes  er  Provence.      The  departments  of  the 

[t,  g.  Richard  tbe  Lion-hearted),  end  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  the  Lower  Alps 

Italian  nobles,  partook  of  the  enthusiasm  and  the  Var,  with  a  part  of  that  of  Veu- 

in  in  fit  vor.    The  charms  of  the  Proven-  cluse,  have  been  formed  fktai  it.    Greek 

cal  poetry  and  language  were  more  early  colonies  were  founded  here  at  an  early 

Widely  felt  in  Italy  (where  Folchetlo  was  period  (see  J&aneQkt) ;  and  the  Romans, 

the  first  known  poet  of  this  school),  and  having  conquered  the  country  (B.  C.  134), 

iq  Spain  (the  country  of  the   Limousin  gave  it  the  name  of  Protateut  (the  prov- 

ce),  whence  its  later  name  was  derived. 

__  Her  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Lor™ 
IV),  and  Inter  iti  Sicily.  The  history  of  lo  Debonnftire,  it  fell  to  Lothoire,  and  w 
Romeo  de  Villeneuve  (the  Pilgrim),  who  afterwards  a  separate  kingdom,  under  Ihe 
was  minister  of  the  tenth  count  of  Pro-  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  In  1246, 
vence,  Raymond  lierengarius  (from  1206  it  passed  to  tbe  bouse  of  Anjou  by  mar- 
to  1244),  and  who  is  praised  by  Dante,  riage ;  and.  in  1481,  on  tbe  extinction  of 
deals  in  the  marvellous,  and  was  consid-  the  male  line  of  that  house,  Louis  XI 
•red  by  Boudrier  (1635)  as  a  romance,  united  it  to  tbe  dominions  of  tbe  French 
These  materials  huve  been  worked  up  in  crown.  (For  in  language  and  literature, 
a  new  form  in  the  PtrtgrinaxUmitd  Avon-  see  France,  division  Language,  and  the 
fere  del  nohile  Romeo  da  Provenza  (Turin,  article  Provnifal  Poets.) 
1834>  The  decline  of  tbe  Provencal  Paovxnaa  are  the  flower  of  populsx 
poetry  began  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  wit  and  the  treasures  of  popular  wisdom ; 
the  first  half  of  which,  prizes  were  offered  they  give  the  result  of  experience  in  a 
(at  Toulouse  golden  violets,  afterwards  form  made  impressive  by  rhyme,  alulern- 
silvermarigoldsaudroses),ibrtheencour-  tkm,  parallelism  (q.  v^a  pointed  turn,  or 
agemeut  of  poets.  Tbe  lest  whom  Mil-  a  comparison  drawn  from  the  most  ordroa- 
lot,  tbe  author  of  the  principal  work  on  ry  scenes  end  occurrences  of  life,  which, 
this  subject,  HitL  LitUrain  da  Trovba-  by  the  force  of  association,  makes  their 
dovrs  iParie,1774,  3voto.),  cites  is  Jean  effect  Strong  and  permanent.  Proverbs 
Esteve  de  BJcsieres  (about   1286).     At  may  be  uiMssuming,  lively,  grave,  or  even. 
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sublime;  their  general  character  is  ruttvett.  fact,  gives  diem  currency,  and  makes  them 

The  habit  of  men,  at  the  present  day,  to  what  they  are.     Boileau  speaks  of  happy 

communicate  so  much  with  each  other  by  expressions, 

writing,  which,  exciting  the  feelings  less        „  .         ,        ,   - ,  M_     ,   „    ■ 

mode  of  eipreeaKHi,  and  the  disposition 

to  avoid  what  ia  common,  springing  from  Such  a  phrase  is  Napoleon's,  "There  is 
the  pride  of  intellectual  cultivation  inc  -  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicti- 
dent  to  an  advanced  stave  of  society,  and  lous,"  which  may  be  almost  said  to  have 
various  causes  connected  with  the  prog-  become  a  proverb,  as  is  the  caw  with 
rem  of  civilization,  make  proverbs  every  many  other  expressions  struck  out  in  bap- 
day  more  unfashionable  with  the  most  py  moments,  or  proceeding  from  conspic- 
civilized  European  nations,  particularly  uoua  persons.  The  proverb  is  nearly  re- 
the  English,  with  whom  the  use  of  a  lated  to  the  motto,  symbol,  device,  sen- 
proverb  (except  it  be  one  of  a  foreign  na-  tence,  apologue,  fable,  &c. ;  and  the  limit 
tioii)  is  considered  almost  vulgar;  sndthe  cannot  always  be  easily  drawn.  Burck- 
same  contempt  for  these  jewels  of  the  hardtghjeeuathefoUowingasArabicprov- 
multitude  has  spread  to  us.  Anotherrea-  erba:  The  wolf  was  asked,  ■  For  what  ait 
son  for  proverbs  going  out  of  fashion  may  thou  following  those  poor  little  sheep?"  He 
be,  that  the  better  a  proverb  is,  the  more  replied,  "The  dust  upon  whi^hihey  tread 
trite  it  becomes;  and  what  is  trite  is  vul-  ia  good  for  my  poor  little  eyes."  And  this: 
gar,  and  what  is  vulgar  ia  inelegant.  Thus  one  man  said  to  another,  "O  slave,!  have 
a  public  speaker  could  not  use  the  prov-  bought  thee."  "That  is  thy  businons," 
era,  "Twill  cup  and  Up  '»  many  a  slip,"  replied  he.  "But  wih  tbou  run  away?" 
at  least,  not  without  some  apology  for  its  "That  ia  my  business,'' replied h\  These, 
triteness,  although  the  very  triteness  in  having  at  once  a  narrative  character,  and 
this,  as  iu  moat  other  cases  (such  as  often  a  concise,  pointed  expression,  partake  of 
quoted  versos),  proves  merit;  and  even  the  nature  of  the  apologue  and  the  prov- 
thw  homely proverbundoubtedlyhaaoften  erb.  Certain  sallies  of  popular  humor, 
led  to  care  and  thouabtfulness.  Proverbs  ludicrous  peraonificntkius,  &.c,  which  are 
often  save  long  explanations  by  present-  frequently  repeated,  are  sometimes  called 


of  vinegar."     So  they  may  be  often  used  kmpahvetberecollectiouofpecuSsrviews 

with  effect  to  point  the  conclusion  of  a  and  customs;  and  a  collection  of  the  eay- 

discourse.  A  period  on  the  failure  of  men  bigs  of  different  nations  would  Rrm  an 

who  strive  beyond  their  capacity,  might  he  exceedingly  useful  and  interesting  work, 

well  closed  by  the  Arabian  saying  which  Burckhardt  collected,  si  Cairo,  a  number 

Burckhardt  mentions,  "If  God  purposes  of  Arabic  proverbs,    which  have  been 


light 
"Hel 


destruction  of  an  ant.  he  gives  her  published,  in  a  quarto  volume,  under  the 
wings;"  and  the  vanity  of  human  resolu-  title  Arabic  Proverbs,  or  the  Manners  and 
'--  could  hardly  be  set  in  a  stronger  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians  (Lon- 
than  by  the  Portuguese  proverb,  don,  1830).  Sailer  bos  published  the 
ia  paved  with  good  intentions" — a  Wisdom  of  the  Streets,  or  the  Meaning 
proverb  wliich,until  it  has  become  familiar,  and  Use  of  German  Proverbs  ( Augsburgy 
ib  awfully  impressive.  It  requires  skill  to  1810,  in  German).  Many  other  roller- 
apply  proverfas  elegantly  and  judiciously  tions  of  German  proverbs  exist,  but  none 
in  common  life.  Am  to  the  general  worth  very  complete.  The  East,  the  regioii  of 
of  proverbs,  we  would  say,  with  one  of  imagination  and  metaphor,  abounds  in 
their  number,  Vox  pooult,  vox  DtL  Yet  proverbs;  and  the  sou  them  countries  of 
there  are  many  directly  opposeoVto  others,  Europe,  Portugal,  Spain  and  Italy,  have 
and  they  must  always  be  received  cum  many  more  than  the  oool,reflectingNorth. 
gruno  tatit;  they  arc  general  views  ef  Proverbs,  Book  or.  (See  Solomon.) 
thing*,  and  "no  rule  without  an  exemv  Providence,  the  largest  place  and  only 
lion.  Proverbs  are  plain  spoken.  In  city  in  Rhode  Island,  is  situated  at  the 
their  view,  as  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  all  head  of  the  tide-waters  of  Namaanset 
are  equal.  They  take  cognizance  of  the  bay,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
virtues,  end  vices,  and  follies,  of  nil  classes,  ocean,  and  is  forty  miles  south-south- 
whhout  respect  of  persona.  Tliey  pierce  west  of  Boston,  fifteen  north-north-west 
the  object  at  which  they  aim ;  and  this,  in  of    Bristol    thirty    north    of    Newport, 
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fifty-eight  north-eaat  of  Now  London,  times,  in  addition.  The  government  of 
seventy  east  of  Hartford,  190  north-east  the  university  is  vested  in  a  board  of  fel- 
of  New  York,  394  north-east  of  Wash*  lows,  consisting  of  twelve  members,  eight 
ington  ;  Ion.  71"  W  W. ;  lat.  41°  51'  N. :  of  whom,  including  the  president,  must 
population,  in  1830,  11,767  ;  in  1835,  be  Baptists ;  end  a  board  of  trustees,  of 
15,! '41 ;  in  1830,  16V832 ;  in  1832,  about  thirty-six  members,  twenty-two  of  whom 
20,000.  It  is  thus  the  second  town  in  must  be  Baptists,  five  Friends,  five  Epis- 
New  England,  in  point  of  population.  It  copaliaus,  and  four  Congregationahsts. 
is  built  on  both  sides  of  what  is  usually  The  acting  officers  of  instruction,  at  pres- 
sryled  Providence  ritw,  which  ia  only  an  ent,  are  the  president,  three  professors,  and 
arm  of  the  bay  reaching  to  the  mouth  of  two  tutors.  There  are  114  students.  The 
Mooshasuck  nver,  at  the  upper  part  of  tho  philosophical  apparatus,  wbich  has  re- 
city,  its  two  sections  being  connected  by  cendy  been  largely  increased  by  private 
■two  bridges,  one  ninety  feet  in  width,  munificence, may  be  considered  very  ex- 
'  Vessels  of  nine  hundred  tons  burthen  can  tensive  and  complete.  Annual  commence- 
conie  to  the  wharves.  The  buildings  are  men!  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Septem- 
chiefly  wood,  uniformly  painted  white,  ber.  There  are  three  vacations  ;  one,  from 
though  there  are  many  of  granite  and  commencement/our  weeks  jdM,  from  the 
brick.  Some  of  the  dwelling-houses  last  Friday  of  December,  six  weeks  ;  and 
are  spacious  and  elegant,  and  those  on  one,from  the  second  Friday  of  May,  three 
tho  high  ground  on  the  eastern  side  of  weeks.  Whole  number  of  graduates  to 
the  town  are  remarkable  for  beauty  of  sit-  1827,  inclusive,  1119.  The  present  con- 
uation.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  dition  of  the  institution  is  prosperous. 
the  state-house,  of  bnck ;  the  arcade,  of  The  Dexter  asylum  for  the  poor  of  Prov- 
granite ;  fourteen  houses  of  public  wor-  idence,  finished  in  1828,  is  a  brick  edifice 
ship;  Uie  balls  of  Brown  university  ;  the  of  three  stories,  170  feet  long  and  forty-five 
Dexter  asylum  ;  the  Friends'  boarding-  feet  wide.  The  Friends'  boarding  school, 
school;  five  public  school-houses,  and  established  by,  and  belonging  to  the  yearly 
several  large  manufacturing  establish-  meeting  of  New  England,  is  aim  a  spa- 
rnents.  The  arcade  is  the  most  splendid  cious  structure,  of  bnck,  with  abasement 
building  of  the  kind  in  the  Union ;  it  lias  of  granite,  under  the  care  of  a  superin- 
two  fronts,  of  hammered  granite,  each  tendent,  five  male  and  four  female  teach- 
seventy-two  feet  wide,  presenting  colon-  era  There  are  117  male  and  70  female 
nodes,  of  the  pure  Grecian  Doric,  of  six  pupils.  It  has  a  Email  library.  The 
columns  each.  Tho  columns  are  twenty-  public  schools  were  established  in  1600, 
five  feet  high,  the  shafts  being  twenty-  and  now  consist  of  five  grammar  schools, 
two  feet  in  length,  each  of  a  single  block,  five  primary  schools,  and  one  African 
The  body  of  the  building  is  of  split  stone,  school.  They  originated  with  the  un- 
covered with  cement,  and  extends  from  chanics'  and  manufacturers'  association. 
street  to  street,  in  length  222  feet.  It  was  The  Providence  library  contains  about 
finished  in  1828,  and  the  whole  cost  was  lfiOO  volumes  ;  the  mechanics'  appren- 
about  130,000  dollars.  Of  the  churches,  tices'  library  about  1000 ;  and  that  of  the 
the  first  Baptist,  the  two  Unitarian,  and  athenaeum  (an  institution  just  commen- 
one  of  the  Episcopal  (St.  John's],  are  ced),  about  1500.  Providence  was  early  a 
handsome  structures.  Brown  university  place  of  much  commercial  enterprise.  In 
(originally  founded  at  Warren,  in  1764,  the  first  half  of  the  year  1791,  the  duties 
and  removed  to  Providence  in  1770)  takes  paid  on  imports  and  tonnage  amounted  to 
its  name  from  Nicholas  Brown,  its  most  59,766.14  dollars ;  in  the  year  1831,  the 
munificent  benefactor.  It  has  two  halls,  whole  amount  collected  was  927,000  dol- 
both  of  brick,  viz.  University  hall,  four  lore,  notwithstanding  the  diminution  of 
stories  high,  150  feet  long,  and  forty-  six  the  rates  of  duties  on  many  articles,  which 
feet  wide,  containing  fifty-one  roams  for  reduced  the  sum  36,000  dollars,  at  least. 
officers  and  students,  besides  a  chapel,  li-  The  imports  in  1831  amounted  to  457,717 
brary  and  philosophical  room ;  and  Hope  dollars ;  the  exports,  domestic  $199,193, 
college,  built  in  1822,  four  stories  high,  foreign  $130,441,  total  $329,634.  The 
120  feet  long,  forty  wide,  with  forty-eight  amount  of  shipping  registered  is  12,362 
rooms  for  officers  and  students.  They  tone ;  enrolled,  4788  tons.  There  are  four 
are  placed  on  some  of  the  highest  ground  insurance  companies,  with  an  aggregate 
in  the  city.  The  college  library  contains  capital  of  $360,000 ;  and  fifteen  banks, 
about  6000  volumes.  Three  other  libraries  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $4,502^00, 
within  the  walla,  uoinrping  i»  literary  so-  besides  a  branch  of  the  U.  States  bank, 
ckdes,  present  an  aggregate  af  6000  vol-  with  a  capital  of  $800,000,  and  the  snx- 
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Inge  bank,  capital  $100,000.  The  Black-  fill  patented  invention ;  one  of  sperm  and 
atone  canal  extending  from  Providence  In  one  of  linseed  oil ;  one  mill  for  cutting 
the  town  of  Worcester  (Mass.),  was  fin-  Mid  grinding  dje-Btutfi.  A  large  glass- 
ished  in  1838;  whole  coat  ahout  $700,000.  house,  for  the  manufacture  and  cutting  of 
It  is  navigated  by  thirty  boats,  from  twen-  funi-glass,  haa  been  in  operation  about  a 
ty-fivo  to  thirty  tons  each.  Thcrenreten  year,  employing  n  capital  of  $36,000,  fiftj- 
_™__.— >  — Iuu^j  i~  n^.„:^^„„„  «.„    -^t  men    and  fourteen    boys,    whose 

annum,  and 
'    to  the 


\  newspapers  published  in  Providence,  two  eight  men  and  fourteen  boys, 
of  which  are  daily.  Providence  is  moat  wages  amount  to  $31,000  per  amii 
distinguished  for  its  manufactures.  There    turning  out  manufactuied  goods 


, ,    employing    a    gross    capital  of  there  is  an  extensive  manufaotitre  ofleaih- 

$327,489.  They  contain  11,194  spindles,  er,  boots  and  shoes,  soap  and  candles,  cab- 
and  344  looms.  They  give  employment  inet  furniture,  hats,  etc-,  and  pickers,  and 
to  353  persons  directly,  besides  739  others,  sundry  articles  used  in  other  departments 
dependent,  more  or  less,  on  them,  with  of  the  manufacturing  business.  The  cap- 
art  aggregate  annual  amount  of  $45,801  italists  of  Providence  have,  besides,  an 
wages.  They  consume  annually  434,971  amount  equal  to  $2/100,000  invested  in 
pounds  of  cotton;  spin  3r9yB75  pounds  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  factories,  m 
yam,  and  weave  1,458,000  yards  of  cloth,  other  towns  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  ad- 
mostry  of  the  finest  and  moat  valuable  joining  states,  agencies  of  wbkta  are 
quality,  to  the  estimated  value  of  $247,860.  established  within  the  chy.  For  the  eon- 
There  bib  also  two  extensive  bleacheries,  sumption  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  in- 
in  which  very  large  quantities  of  cotton  eluding,  as  this  does,  many  manufacturing 
cloth,  from  many  of  the  factories  in  Rhode  villages,  there  were  imported,  in  the  year 
Island  and  other  states,  ore  bleached,  cal-  1830,  45,1G6  bales  of  cotton,  and,  in  the 
endered  and  beetled ;  and  a  third  one  is  year  1831, 55,707 ;  and  of  bread-stuffs,  in 
erecting.  The  two  in  operation  employ  1830,  68,473  barrels  of  flour,  358481 
n  capital  of  $175,000,  and  195  persons,  bushels  of  corn,  and  16\967  of  rye  ;  in 
whose  annual  wages  amount  to  $49,000 ;  1831,  71,369  barrels  of  flour,  216,662 
and  tha  annual  quantity  of  cloth  bleach-  bushels  of  com,  and  7773  of  rye. — Tliti 
ed  and  finished  at  these  establishments  is  town  was  founded  by  Roger  William*, 
3^00,000  pounds,  or  1S\300,000  yards,  who  was  born  in  Wales,  and  educated  at 
There  are  also  four  dye-houses,  and  a  fac-  Oxford.     Me   removed    ( 


tory  for  making  candle   and   lamp  wick,  1631,  and,  after  preaching  at  Salem  and 

and  cotton  webbing.    There  are  four  iron  Plymouth,  was  settled  at  the  latter  place, 

foundories  and  seven  machine  shops,  em-  aspestor  of  the  congregational  church,  in 

ployed  principally  in  building  cotton  ma-  1634.    He  there   preached  against   the 

chinery,  and  estimated  to  constitute  one  king's  patent  to  die  Plymouth  colonists, 

third  of  the  whole  amount  of  this  busi-  on  the  ground  that  the  king  had  no  au- 

ness  carried  on  in  the  state.    These  em-  thority  to  grant  and  dispose  of  the  lands 

ploy  a  capital  of  $250,000,  and  414  per-  of  the  natives,  without  their  consent.  For 

sons.   They  work  up  annually  about  1390  this  course,  together  with  his  peculiar  re- 

tons    of  iron   and   steel,   manufacturing  ligious  tenets,  and  particularly  his  open 

machinery  to  the  value  of  309,000  dol-  and  fearless  declaration  of  the  principles, 

bus.    There  are,  besides,  one  file  factory,  not  of  toleration  merely,  but  of  entire  and 

and  one  of  steam  engines,  one  of  steam  unrestricted    rtHgiout  freedom,    and    his 

boilers,  and  three  brass  founderies,  all  on  a  avowal  that  the  civil   magistrate  had  no 

considerable  scale.   There  are  seven  prin-  right  "  to  deal   in   matters  of  conscience 

cipsl   establishments  for  working  in  tin,  and  religion,"  he  was  banished,  and  order- 

aheet-iron,  copper,  brass,  &c,  in  two  of  ed  to  depart  the  Plymouth  jurisdiction 

which  the  manufacture  of  stoves,  pipes,  within  six  weeks.     This  sentence   was 

and  grates  for  anthracite  coal,  is  carried  passed  in  the  autumn  of  1635 ;  but  ha 

on  very  extensively ;  one  comb  factory,  was   afterwards    informed   thai  permix- 

which  annually  consumes  $4000  worth  sion  was  granted  him  to  remain  until  the 

of  stock,  and  manufactures  combs  to  the  ensuing  spring.     Bo  great,  however,  was 

value  of  $9500 ;  twenty-seven  jewellers'  the  fearofhis  influence,  that  an  officer  was 

and  goldsmiths' shops,  employing  a  eapi-  sent  to  apprehend  and  cany  him  on  board  a 

tal  of  $100,200,  282  persons,  and  mami-  vessel  at  Nantasket,  in  order  that  be  might 

factoring  goods  to  the  value  of  $228,253 ;  be  conveyed  to  England.  Before  the  arri- 

also  one  factory  for  hat  bodies  of  wool,  valof  the" officer,  Williams,  having intinis- 

very  extensively  operating  on  a  most  use-  tion  of  this  design,  bad  departed  for  Re- 
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far  the  most  commercial  town  of  the  Ba- 
hama*. The  population  of  the  jekrid  is 
supposed  to  be  about  6000,  -the  greater 
part  of  whom  are  slaves.  (See  Bahamas.) 
Providence  Plantation*.  (See  Aaje 
England,  and  Providence.) 


1  1, .  mans  ;  a  district  of  conquered  country, 
I  !-  'governed  by  a  proconsul  or  propretor 
.  i  e  (see  Proconsul),  and  called  therefore  pro- 
1  T  vincia  constdaris,  or  prittoria.  But  (his 
Blackstone  river  on  the  east,  and  the  arm  name  was  only  applied  to  lands  lying  be  - 
of  .the  Narraganset  bay  on  the  west,  yond  the  boundaries  of  Italy.  In  the 
The  latter  was  afterwards  gradually  con-  time  of  Augustus,  they  were  divided  into 
traded  by  the  extension  of  the  land  in  the  provincial  senatoria,  or  popularts  (the 
the  present  westerly  part  of  the  town,  people's  provinces),  and  the  provincial  im- 
until  the  two  pans  were,  at  length,  con-  ptratoria  (the  emperor's  provinces].  The 
nected  by  Weybnssett  bridge,  now  nearly  latter  comprised  those  which  were  most 
in  tlie  centre  of  the  town.  The  sheet  of  exposed  to  hostile  inroads,  and  the  admin- 
water  remaining  north  of  this  bridge  was  istrsiion  of  which  was  left  entirely  to  the 
thus  formed  into  a  beautiful  cove,  which,  emperor,  under  the  pretence  of  sparing 
at  its  northern  extremity,  receives  the  the  senate  and  people  the  trouble  of  man- 
Mooshasuck  river,  and  forms  the  basin  of  aging  them,  but  in  reality  to  keep  the  ar- 
the  BUckstone  canal.  In  1676,  during  my  in  his  own  hands.  They  were  differ- 
the  war  which  was  made,  at  the  instiga-  em  according  to  circumstances.  In  mod- 
tion  of  king  Philip,  for  the  extermination  em  times,  the  term  has  been  applied  to 
of  the  New  England  colonists,  an  attack  colonies,orto  dependent  countries,  at  a  dis- 
was  made  on  Providence  by  the  Indians,  tance  from  the  metropolis,  or  to  the  differ- 
and  about  forty  houses  burned  and  de-  ent  divisions  of  the  kingdom  itself.  Thus 
strayed.  In  1801,  it  suffered  severely  the  Low  Countries  belonging  to  Austria 
from  an  extensive  fire.  In  1807,  a  vio-  and  Spain  Were  s\y\ed  provinces  (BecjYdA- 
lent  storm  and  flood  destroyed  nearly  (Hands);  and  tbe  same  term  is  applied  to 
all  the  bridges,  and  a  great  number  of  some  of  tlio  English  colonies.  The  dif- 
buildings,  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  In  ferent  governments  Into  which  Prance 
the  great  storm  of  September,  1815,  about  was  divided,  previous  to  the  revolution, 
500  buildings  were  destroyed  by  tbe  wind  were  also  called  province!.  The  name  has 
aad  the  water  of  the  bay.  Tlie  loss  of  sometimes  been  retained  by  independent 
property  on  that  occasion  was  then  eeti-  states.  Thus  the  republic  of  Holland,  af- 
mttted  at  more  than  $1,000,000;  but  that  terit  had  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke, 
eventually  proved  of  much  benefit  to  the  was  called  the  United  Provinces;  end  the 
place,  by  removing  a  great  number  of  old  Argentine  republic  has  assumed  the  name 
and  comparatively  useless  buildings,  of  Untied  Provinces  of  the  Plata.  In  Eng- 
whereby  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  land,  ihe  jurisdictions  of  the  two  arch- 
new  and  commodious  streets  in  those  sec-  bishop**  are  styled  provinces. — Provincial  is 
tions  which  are  devoted  to  commercial  a  monastic  officer  who  has  the  superinten- 
businesB.  In  October,  1831,  Providence  denceof  the  monasteries  of  Iiih  orderwith- 
was  incorporated  as  a  city,  divided  into  in  a  certain  province  or  district,  and  is  hun- 
■x  wards.  Its  municipal  government  is  self  subordinate  tothegeneral  of  hia  order, 
vested  in  a  mayor,  a  board  of  six  alder-  Pbovost  (frompr«po»t(u*);inBome  of 
men,  and  a  common  council  of  twenty-  the  Scotch  cities,  the  title  of  the  chief 
four  members.  municipal  officer.  (See  Privet.)  _  The 
Providence,  or  New  Providence;  the  heads  of  several  of  the  colleges  in  the 
second  island,  in  point  of  size,  among  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
Bahamas,  being  thirty  miles  in  length  and  slso  styled  provosts. 

eight  in  breadth  ;  laL  35°  SP  N. ;  Ion.  77°  Provost  marshal  of  an  army  is  an  offi- 
20-  W.  A  part  of  it  is  very  fertile  ;  but  cer  appointed  to  arrest  and  secure  aeeerl- 
hs  principal  business  arises  from  the  mis-  era  and  other  criminals,  to  hinder  the  sol- 
fortunes  of  those  ships  which  are  compel-  diers  from  pillaging,  to  indict  offenders, 
led  to  seek  frfbr  a  harbor.  The  port  is  and  to  see  sentence  passed  upon  them 
called  Nassau,    and  is  situated   on   the  and  executed.    He  also  regulates  weights 


north  part  of  the  island.    Its  harbor  L    — - 

rather  shallow ;  but  it  is  the  capital,  and        Prddhon,  Pierre  Paul;  a  French paint- 
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er,  bom  in  1760,  at  Cluny,  where  he  w»  assembling  of  representatives  from  oil  the 

educated  by  the  nionks  of  the  celebrated  various  provinces  in  one  legislative  body, 

abbey  of  the  place.     The  sight  of  the  pic-  Nothing  would  have  united  the   people 

tares  here  awakened  his  taste  for  painting,  more    strongly  than   thus   awakening  a 

which  being  observed  by  the  monks,  the  national  feeling    for   a    common    insti 

bishop  of  Macon  had  him  instructed   in  ration.     3.  That,  since  the  time  of  Fred- 

dnwing  at  Dijon.     After  having  studied  eric  the  Great,  Prussia  has  felt  obliged  to 

in  Rome,  whither  he  was  sent  by  the  Bur-  seek  a  strong. ally  in  Russia  to  strengthen 
gundian    estates,    Prudhon    returned    to's  herself  against  Austria — an  alliance  which 

France  in  1789,   and  lived  some  time  in  has  much  retarded  her  civil  advancement, 

obscurity  in  Paris,  but  finally  gained  rep-  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  Statistic* 

utation  by  his  celebrated  allegorical  pic-  and  Geography  of  Prattia.     The  Prussian 

tun;,  Crime  pursued  by  Divine  Justice,  monarchy,  which  contained  3,000,000  of 

He  died  in  1623.     His  principal  produc-  inhabitants,  on  46,428  square  miles,  with 

tions  are  Psyche  borne  sway  by  the  Zeph-  an  army  of  76,000  men,  when  Frederic 

yrs,  Zephyr  sporting  over  lie  Water,  on  the  Great  ascended  the  throne,  contained, 

Assumption,  and  a  Dying  Christ.     Some  in  1804,  without  reckoning  NeufchsieL 

have  censured  hie  design,  and  the  same-  9^)77,497  inhabitants,  upon  120,395  square 

ness  of  his  heads ;  but  Ins  brilliant  color-  miles  (with  38,000,000  of  Prussian  dollars 

ing,  and  the  fine  expression  and  grace  of  income,  about  .'££,000,000  Spanish),  and 

bis  pencil,  are  generally  admired.  at  the  end  of  1838,  12,736,823  inhabitants, 

Pruheb.    (SeePJunu.)  upou  I0ti,S52  square  miles,  with  3,31^45!) 

Prussia  ;  the  smallest  of  the  (so  called)  buildings,  to  which  is  to  be  added  Neuf- 

great  powers  of  Europe ;    a  country  in  chatel,  with  51,550  inhabitants,  upon  396 

several  respects  singular,  being  composed  square  miles ;  and,  at  the  close  of  1830, 

of  very  heterogeneous  parts,  several  of  the    number    of    the    inhabitants     was 

them  not  connected  by  any  common  feel-  12£3S,877.     The  whole  increase  of  die 

ing  or  common  interest,  not  even  by  geo-  population  in  14  yean  has  been  2^47,062. 

graphical  situation,  but  merely  by  arti-  In  1826,  the  population  stood  thus: — 

Bcial  political  system}  and  yet  it  holds  «__,.„«                               mnwiw 

an  influential  station  among  the  European        J2EE5  '■'''■'• orwo  Sh 

this  monarchy  is  the  core  which  it  be-  t  ™                                               ,-,',«, 

stows  on   science  and  education.     The        Jem> lOd^W/ 

sciences  are  no  where  festered  with  more  The  numbers  belonging  to  the  chief  reli- 

care,  and  there  are  few  countries  in  which  gious  denominations,  in  1826,  were, 

common  schools  are  more  widely  diffused.  —          .    ,,                   _ 

Notwithstanding  the   effect    which    this  EVP&^S?%ffiF*. L"" 


must  haveTeXhtening  the  people,  and  _  lh,eraj19  "*  Cafvinists),   .  .  7,495,815 

notwithstanding  the  attention  which  boa         Catholics, ^?S*S5 

been  paid,  for  several  generations,  to  the       if™*  ■  • Ji'SV 

adrniiiistrationofjustice,thereiBanalmoet        Mennomtes, 1d\271 

incomprehensible  backwardness  in  every  The  military  consisted,  in  1829,  of  165,000 

thing  which   belong!  to  a   civic    spirit,  regular  troops    (of  which   17,908   were 

chiefly,  it  is  probable,  from  three  reasons:  guards,  19,132   cavalry,  15,718   artillery, 

1.  that  the  greatness  of  Prussia  proceeded  ^d  104,719  infantry  of  the  line),  and  of 

from,  and  has  been  supported  by,  military  359,248  Landwdir  (q.  v.l  of  which  179,624 

power,  the  power  of  standing  armies,  and  wera  0f  the  first  daga,  ^d  179,624  of  the 

the  whole  system  of  government  has  been  aeama  a^.   ^  whole   miliary  for™ 

corned  on  with  something  of  a  military  therefore,  comprised  524,248  men.     Rev- 

spint  by  numerous  officers  in  regular  gra-  enue  for  le3£  atom  36,190,000  Span- 

dations,  who  eiecute  the  orders  received  „(,    doUan,  ,     national    debt,    in     1820, 

from  then-  superiors.    2.   That  many  of  135370,000.     The  revenue,  for  1829,  was 

the  various  parts  composing  the   mou-    levied  t|u|| : 

orchy  have  no  national  interest,  as  Prus- 
sians, in  each  other ;  so  that  the  noblest  Domains  and  royal  forests,    $3^23,350 

germs  of  civil  virtue  remain  undeveloped        Sale  of  domains, 712J500 

m  the  breasts  of  the  people,  whose  inter-         Mines,  salt  works, 712J500 

ests  are  diverse.     We  may  add  here,  by  Manufactures  of  porcelain,    .  ,      9,975 

the  way,  that  Prussia,  of  late,  has  neglect-        Post  department, 773,750 

ed'the  most  important  means  of  giving        Lotteries, 487,350 

coherency  to  her  population,  namely,  the        Salt  monopoly, """" 
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Balance  from  NeufchateL.  .  .  .     18,525  three  governments,  of  which  the  smallest 

Tax  on  real  estate, 6£80£13  in  point  of  population  contain!  148,948 

Tax  called  dau-tax, 4,537,200  inhabitants,  and  the  largest  in  this  respect. 

Tax  on  occupations, 1,236\900  that  of  Breslau,  contains  942307  inhabit- 

On-excise,  duties  and  stamp,  13J347,263  ants.    A  government  is  under  die  control 

Highway  toll, 408,20  of  a  president  and  a  number  of  counsel- 

Extraordinary  revenue,  ....  426,070  loot  and  assessors,  who  have  the  charge 

Se  ™  «,  S  18-4  mtajm  SjSSTlSTtStftlrMC 

Th.nmnb,rof«ud«nt!aiih.  un.venn-  -ita.    The  ten  prorinoee  ei 

tie*  stood  thua  m  the  following  yean : —      low.  - 

FMnM.        Yw.      awfenH. 

Berlin, 1810        1829        1706       Brandenburg, l.KioJoB 

HaUe, MM        1MB        1185       PomnoS, W^ 

Bnriau 1703       1828        1021       Siloaia,  .  ". 2£»&551 

Bonn, 1818        1889        1003       gaiony l£>4388 

K6nia*era,.  .  1544        1829         523       Weatphalia, 1,338£44 

GreihWelde,.  .  1456       1829         154       Clevea-Bera, 1,075,035 

Maimer, 1631        1837         384       lower  Ehfie, 1,127,297 

(For  the  echoole  of  P™a,.ee  the  article        £«  "2J*i 'SS'JSJ 

SfcW..)    The  chief  eitiea  are  Went  Pnau, 732^07 

intahtum.        Pooen 1,064^06 

Ki'h',.T",!,'.  ::::•:  :lSl  "sSs^isSSi  JSaRS:  ss 

r,  , 7                                           fij^oo  graphical  character  aral  financial  reeourcea 

S?°P'£, »£?  offraaia  were  much  improved  by  the 

nSaJ?. :::::::::::  SIS  »—  »""•*■  *•  »■  *&*■ » 

u     .,'                                      j*  n)io  many  inconveniences.    Prussia  hss   an 

Magdeburg,.  .  . 44,049  ^^  &ob6b.  g^,  Seidenberg,  in 

The  peace  of  1815  did  not  give  compact-  Upper  Lusatia,  to  Wittichenau ;  on  open 

ness  to  the  irregular  territory  of  Prussia,  frontier  towards  Russia  (as  a  Russian  ar- 

It  consists  (Neiiichatel  not  included)  uf  an  my  may,  at  any  time,  come  within  three 

eastern  and  a  western  part :  the  former,  days'  march  of  Breslau,  and  to  fortify  the 

which  is  much  the  larger,  is  bounded  by  Proena  would    cost  millions),   and    her 

Russia,  Austria,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  Rhenish  provinces  compel  her  to  keep 

the  small  states  in  Thuringia,  the  eleclo-  up  always  a  strong  military  force  in  the 

'   rate  of  Hesse,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Meek-  direction  of  France — all  which  shows,  if 

lenburg,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic,  we  may  use  the  phrase,  the  artificial  ex- 

The  latter  is  separated  from  the  former  by  istence  of  Prussia,  her  unnatural  position. 

the   electorate  of   Heme,    Hanover  and  Prussia  can  only  partially  overcome  these 

Brunswick,  and  is  bounded  by,  the  Neth-  disadvantages  by  immense  expense ;  and 

erlanda,  France,  Bavaria,  I  ippe -Dermoid,  nothing  but  the  establishment  of  a  general 

Nassau,  Waldeck,  and  other  small  territo-  government  for  the  whole  of  Germany 

lies.    The  country  is  mostly  level,  with  can  afford  an  adequate  barrier  against  the 

small  elevations.     The  island  of  Rugcn,  threatening  power  of  Russia.      Prussia, 

withitspromontoryStubbenkammer,isllie  which  has  out  a  third  part  of  the  popula- 

hisheet  point  in  the  lands  on  the  Baltic  tion  of  France,  has  yet  713  miles  more  of 

The  principal  chains  of  mountains  are  frontier.    At  one  extremity  she  touches 

the  Sudetes,  with  the  Rieecngebirge  (the  the  gates  of  the  French  fortress  Tfaion- 

Schneekoppe,  4950  feet  high) ;  the  Hartz  ville  on  the  Moselle,  while  the  other  is 

(q.  v.),  with  the  Brocken ;  the  Thuringian  watered  by  the  Memel  and  the  Niemen, 

forest;  the  Westerwald,  with  the  Sieben-  and  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  body  to  unite  the 

gcbirge ;  the  Hundsruck,  with  the  Hoch-  two  arms,  which  are  connected  only  by 

wald ,  and  the  Eiffel,  a  continuation  of  the  the  double  military  road  running  through 

Ardennes.     The  riven  are  mentioned  be-  Hanover.     There  are,  properly  speaking, 

low.  The  climate  is,  on  the  wbnie,  variable,  three  Fi-ussios,  one  in  Poland,  one  inOer- 

aud  severe  rather  than  mild-  and  warm ;  many,  one  between  the  Meuse  and  the 

yet,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nahe,  Moselle,  Rhine.    The  kingdom  has  three  vulner- 

Saar  and  the  Rhine,  it  is  very  fine.    Since  oblo  parts,  towards  Russia,  Austria,  and 

1815,  the  monarchy  has  been  divided  into  France ;  hence  its  situation  is  dependent 

ten  provinces  and  seven  military  districts.  The  commerce  is  various,  yet  would  be 

The  provinces  are  subdivided  into  two  or  much  greater  if  those  countries  which 
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now  form  Prussia  formed  port  etf  one  thanuis:  the  reigning  family  are  Calvin- 
great  Mate,  comprising  all  Germany,  be-  istic.  In  1824,  the  king  introduced  a  new 
cause  her  trade  with  the  interior  of  Ger-  liturgy,  which,  in  1835,  5343  of  the  7783 
many  is  now  obstructed.  The  Prussian  evangelical  churches  in  the  Prussian  mon 
territory  extends  592  mike  on  the  Baltic,  arch)*  had  accepted.  According  to  the 
and  has  several  bays  and  porta.  lis  in-  concordate  with  the  pope,  in  the  bull  Dt 
land  trade  ie  promoted  by  the  rivers  Oder,  Salute  .Qiumarum,  of  July  16,  1821.  the 
Vistula,  Elbe  and  Saale  (the  two  latter  of  bishops  of  Munster,  Treves  and  Pader- 
which  are  connected  by  seven  ouule  bom  arc  under  the  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
with  the  two  former),  the  Rhine,  and  also  and  the  bishop  of  Culm  is  under  the  arc  li- 
the Memet,  Pregel,  Warta,  Nette,  HavaL  bishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen.     The  bish- 


loselle,  which  either  flow  through  Pros-    no  arclibisbep.    The  eight  chapters  elect 
entirely  to  it.    There  are    their  bishops ;  the  pope  confirms  the  elec- 


Spree,   Weser,  Ems,   Ruhr,   Lippe   and  optica  of  fireslau  and  Ermeland  are  under 

Moselle,  whict  -*"*-    "       ''  "    -  ■■-■"■■■-      -"  .... 

sja.  or  belong 

rich  lands  along  the  banks  of  most  of  lion,  and  the  chapters  inquire,  before  the 
these  riven.  The  mineral  treasures  «f  election,  whether  the  persons  proposed 
the  country,  which  are  considerable,  for  their  votes  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
with  the  exceptant  of  the  noUer  metals,  king.  The  members  of  the  chapters  are 
are  much  wrought.  Amber  is  found  elected  by  the'  pope  in  the  months  one, 
almost  exclusively  on  the  coast  of  Hinder  three,  five,  seven,  nine,  eleven ;  in  the 
Pomeiania  and  East  Prussia.  Cattle  other  months  by  the  bishop.  In  the  first 
of  all  kinds  are  raised;  horses  are  bred  case,  respect  is  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the 
chiefly  in  East  Prussia.  Agriculture  and  kins ;  in  the  latter,  the  election  is  subject 
the  raising  of  sheep  (Prussia  has  more  to  the  royal  confirmation.  The  following 
than  15,000,000  of  sheep)  have  attained  a  orders  of  knighthood  exist  in  Prussia: 
bjgh  degree  of  perfection.  Manufactures  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  founded  in 
are  earned  on  in  the  mountainous  pan  of  1701,  at  the  coronation  of  Frederic  I, 
Silesia,  in  Ravensberg,  the  Mark,  Berg,  and  consistingof  but  one  class;  the  order  of 
the  other  Rhenish  provinces,  chiefly  of  the  Red  Eagle,  originally  an  order  of  the 
articles  of  domestic  production ;  for  ex-  house  of  Anspach  and  Bnircuih,  and  con- 
ample,  manufactures  of  linen,  amounting,  firmed  in  1791,  by  Frederic  William  II, 
In  Silesia,  annually  to  11,000,000  of  Prus-  and,  in  1810,  divided  into  three  classes; 
sL-.n  dollars  (above  7,400,000  Spanish),  of  the  Louisa  order,  founded  in  1814,  for 
wool  (in  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  females;  the  order  of  Merit,  founded  in 
the  Lower  Rhine,  A  a-  la-Chape  lie,  Burt-  1740 ;  that  of  the  Iron  Cross,  with  two 
acheid,  Stolberg,  Ate),  and  manufactures  classes,  for  those  who  fought  in  the  coin- 
of  various  kinds  of  hardware.  Iron  and.  paigns  of  1813— 15;  the  order  of  St.  John, 
Steel  wares  are  largely  made  at  Berlin,  besides  various  other  honorary  designs,- 
Solingen,  Remscbeid,  Iserlohn.  The  lions,  medals,  crosses,  &c  In  1833,  the 
value  of  all  these  manufactures  was  esti-  king  established  provincial  estates  both 
mated,  in  1804,  at  51,000,000,  and,  includ-  where  they  bad  previously  existed,  and 
ing  all  sorts  of  articles  for  consumptions,  where  they  had  not.  This  was  to  pass 
at  more  than  85,000,000  of  Prussian  dol-  for  a  fulfilment  of  bis  promise  made  in 
lore,*  and  this  year  may  be  taken  as  a  1815,  to  give  a  constitution  to  his  people, 
standard.  Dantzic,  Stettin,  Konigsberg,  but  was,  in  fact,  an  evasion  and  a  mock- 
MemeL  Elbing,  Pillau,  Colberg,  Stralsund  ery.  The  estates  consisting  of  nobility, 
and  Swinemunde  (q.  v.)  are  seaports,  citizens  and  peasants,  have  the  right  to 
some  of  them  not  unimportant.  Though  give  their  opinion  when  they  are  consult- 
Prussia  employed  many  thousand  sailors  ed,  and  in  questions  relating  to  taxation, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  continental  they  are  always  to  be  consulted ;  but  in 
system,  yet  it  has  no  navy  to  proutct  its  no  cose  is  their  opinion  binding  on  the 
commerce;  and  some  forced  attempts  of  government.  Though  Prussia  is  an  ab- 
the  government  to  carry  the  Prussian  flag  solute  monarchy,  all  persons  are  equally 
to  distant  parts  of  the  world,  have  hy  no  subject  to  the  laws,  and  justice  is  impar 
means  tended  to  the  benefit  of  commerce,  tially  administered  (except  in  the  case  of 
By  a  law  of  Sept.  21,  1821,  a  small  coin  accusations  for  political  offences);  all  are 
(silver  groshl  of  which  thirty  make  one  equally  bound  to  do  military  duty,  and 
Prussian  dollar,  was  introduced.  Gov-  the  way  to  office  is  nominally  open  to  all. 
eminent  gain  by  it  fourteen  per  cent. —  Feudal  services  were  abolished  or  render 
Moslof  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia  are  Lu-  ed  redeemable  by  the  edict  of  Oct.  'J, 
*  A  Pniuiu  dollar  ii  equal  to  about  lixty-  1807,  which  must  be  considered  asacon- 
eight  com  of  «ir  momy.  sequence  of  the  principles  introduced  by 
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tisi  French  revolution.     The  internal  or-  scrupulous  -Exactness  :    thus  it    behaved 

ganization  of  the  state  rests  on  the  edict  honorably  in  its  new  provinces  to  the  pub- 

of  Oct.  9,  1707,  and  the  administration  lie  creditors,  who  were  bo  long  ill-treated' 

was  seeded  by  the  law  of  April  30,  1815.  under  the  confederation,  ami  acknowledg- 

A   general  presides  over  each   military  ed  the  whole  debt  in  Westphalia,  which 

division,  and  a  high  president  (Oterprfiat-  had  been  reduced  to  a  third  by  the  king 

dent)  over  each  province.    The  conduct  of  Westphalia.    The  reigning  house  in 

of  public  affairs  belongs  to  the  govern-  Prussia  is  the    home  of  Roheuzollem. 

ments;  the  administration  of  justice  to  the  The  present  king  is  Frederic  William  III 

high  courts  of  the  country  (OberlaHk*-  (q.  v.)    His  bod,  the  prince-royal,  Frederic 

gcrichlt).  Each  "  government''  has*  pres-  William,  was  bom  Oct.- 15,  1795.    Of  the 

ident  and  two  chief  divisions,  the  first  of  previous  kings,    Frederic  I    died    1713, 

which  attends  to  the  police,  the  estates,  Frederic  William  I  in  1740,  Frederic  1L 

the  military,  and  the  general  aflairsof  lie  (the  Great)  in  1786,  Frederic  William  II 

government  and  is  under  the  minister  of  in  1797. — History  of  Prussia.     The  Ten- 

the  interior.     The  second  division,  under  tonic  knights  received,  in  1226,  a  strip  of 

the  minister  of  the  police,  dab  the  charge  land  on  the  Vistula  from  Conrad  of  Maso- 

of  all  financial  affairs.     Each  province  is  via  (sea  Poland),  is  order  that  tliey  might 

divided  into  circles,  superintended  by  a  protect  I'okuid  from  the  heathen  inhabit* 

counsellor  {LmndraLk),  the  organ  of  both  anta  of  Prussia.     From  1230  to  1283,  they 

divisions.     The  high  presidents  are  per-  carried  on  a  war.  of  extermination  wkn 

manent  deputies  of  the   ministers.    To  eleven  Prussian  tribes.     These  at  last  be- 

them  are  intrusted  all  those  matters  of  came  Christians,  and  adopted  the  German 

E  luteal  regulation,  whose  effect  cannot  customs.     The  power  of  the  Teutonic 

restricted  to  a  single  government ;  in  knights  increased  rapidly,  and,  in  the  fif- 

pairkular,  they  are  the  presidents  of  the  teenth   century,  their  territory  extended 

consistorial  and  medical  authorities,  and,  fromtheOder,alongtheBallic.tothebey«l 

at  the  some  time,  presidents  of  the  gov-  Finland,  and  contained  cities  like  Dautzic, 

eminent  in  the  capital  of  the  province.  Elbing,  Thorn,  Culm,  &c.     About  1404, 

At  the  bead  of  the  state  stands  the  mun-  they  ruled  over  2^00,000  of  people,  and 

arch,  who  issues  through  his  "  privy  cabi-  had  an  annual  income  of  600,000  marks, 

net"  cabinet  orders,  signed  by  himself.  But  the  knights  became  tyrants,  and  the 

March  30,  1617,  a  council  of  state  was  nobility  and  cities  had  no  means  of  escap- 

estabhabed :  it  is  the  highest  deliberative  ing  their  oppression  but  by  submitting  to 

authority,  but  has  no  part  in  executive  Poland.     A  terrible  war   ensued,  from 

business.    It  examines  all  plana,  proiwS-  1454  to  1466,  and  the  country  waa  filled 

.  sals,  grievances,  die.    The  king  presides,  with  bloodshed  and  devastation.   In  1511, 

or  the  chancellor  of  state,  or  a  member  tem-  the  knights  elected  Albert  of  Branden- 

porarily  substituted.     In  1619,  this  coun-  burg,  eon  of  the  margrave  of  Anspach.  to 

cil  consisted  of  sixty-six  persona,  including  the  office  of  grand  master,  with  a  view  of 

the   princes.      Under  the    "  ministry   of  strengthening  themselves.     In  1525,  the 

state"  (consisting  of  the  prince-royal,  nine  order  was  abolished  entirely  in  Prussia, 

ministers  of  state  and  six  reporting  coun-  and  its  territory  was  converted  into  an 

eekors)  stand  immediately  the  privy  state  hereditary  duchy,  under  prince  Albert  and 

and  cabinet  archives;  the  high  committee  bis  male  descendants  or  brothers,  aa  a  fief 

of  examination,  and  the  board  of  statistics,  of  Poland.     The  republic  of  Poland  ac- 

The  ministry  of  state  consists  of,  1.   the  knowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  elector 

ministry  of  the  royal  household;  2.  of  for-  of  Brandenburg  in  the  duchy  of  Prussia. 

eign  affaire;  a  of  justice;  4.  of  finances;  by  the  treaty  of  Welnu,  Sept.  19,  1657. 


5.  of  manufactures,  commerce  and  public  Towards  other  powers,    and    especially 

works;  6.  of  the  army;  7.  the  interior  and  Sweden,  the  great  elector  Frederic  Wil- 

ihe  police ;  8.  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  ed-  liam  (q.  v.)  also  maintained  a  respectable 

ucation    and    health  ;    9.    of    accounts  attitude.     His  son  Frederic  III  placed  the 

{StaaUbuehhalttra).   Independent  of  these  royal  crown  upon  bia  head,  Jan.  18,  1701, 

is  the  general   post-office.    The  general  aa  Frederic  I,  thereby  elevating  Prussia 

directoryofforeigncommercehasfonned  Proper  to  a  kingdom.     Vanity  probably 

a  separate  department  since  1830.    The  led  him  to  take  this  step,  but,  under  him, 

some  is  the  case  with  the  chief  bank  at  the  monarchy  increased  in  territory,  and  a 

Berlin.    (For  the  Prussian  law,  and  the  desire  for  further  increase— a  necessary 

administration  of  justice,  see  the  end  of  consequence  of  the  scattered  condition  of 

this  article.)    The   Prussian  government  its  component  uarta— and  the  assumption 

has  fulfilled  its  pecuniary  obligations  with  of  a  station  which  required  augmented 
33' 
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pow^tosmiporiifc—beoarriQ  an  early,  and,  of  an  insolent  nobility  on  the  field  of  Jena. 
it  may  be  tsnid,  a  ruling  trnit  of  Prusuan  Under  his  government  industry  was  en- 
poticy,  'and  the  desise  is  stilt  strong,  for  couraged ;  the  press  enjoyed  considerable 
the  original  motive  Kill  remains,  ('red-  liberty ;  Frederic  was,  in  general,  a  lover 
eric  William  I  (q.  v.)  received  Stettin  in  of  justice.  With  him  died  the  principle 
1730;  by  the  peace  of  Stockholm,  and  also  which  had  given  motion  to  the  whole  ays- 
Prussian  Gueldrea.  He  waa  a  tyrannical  tern,  and  Mirabeau,  in  his  HUtoirt  accrete, 
soldier,  but  sagacious,  a  friend  of  justice  calls  Prussia  pourriture  aoani  inaiuriU. 
when  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  caprices  His  successor,  Frederic  William  II,  was  a 
orplans.  Hiadesirelokoepoiifootastand-  profligate  and  weak  man  ;  the  country 
ingarmy  of  60,000  men,  led  him  to  the  was  badly  governed;  the  nuances  ex- 
enlisting  of  foreigners.  He  waa  frugal,  hauated,  and  her  politics  became  waver- 
and  under  him  began  the  system  so  much  ing,  because  Frederic  the  Great  ltad  ele- 
developed.  by  Frederic  II,  of  making  the  voted  her  to  such  a  rank  among  the  Euro- 
internal  government  as  much  as  possible  a  pean  states,  that  ahe  was  obliged  to  take  a 
machine.  His  love  of  justice  not  unfre-  prominent  part  in  the  moat  important  af- 
quently  led  him  to  infringe  the  indepen-  faint  of  the  continent ;  but  after  she  had 
dence  of  the  judiciary.  With  many  re-  lost  the  aid  of  his  genius,  she  had  not  suffi- 
sourcea  which  waited  only  for  develope-  cient  power  to  set  independently.  This 
ment,  Prussia  came  to  Frederic  the  Great,  wavering  character  continued  for  a  long 
who  made  it  one  of  (he  first  powers  of  series  of  yeare.  With  Frederic  the  Great, 
Europe.  Chums  upon  parts  of  Silesia  also,  or,  at  least,  under  him,  began  a  sin- 
were  used  as  a  pretest  for  the  invasion  of  pilar  contradiction  in  Prussian  politics. 
that  province.  After  several  wars,  he  re-  While  her  government  promotes  with 
mained  inpoasemion  of  the  chief  part  of  great  liberality  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
it.  East  Friesland  was  united  with  Prua-  and  manifests  a  real  enthusiasm  for  nci- 
«ia  in  1743.  From  the  year  1763,  Fred-  ence,  and  several  of  her  most  eminent 
eric's  chief  care  was  directed  to  the  inter-  public  men  are  among  the  friends  of  free 
nal  government,  almost  all  the  branches  institutions,  yet  history  finds  her  aiding 
of  which  he  improved ;  but  the  great  with  Russia,  and,  of  late,  also,  with  Aus- 
nuraber  of  troops  which  he  kept  on  foot  Iris,  all  three  opposing'  with  a  vain  obsti- 
induced  him  to  make  the  increase  of  rev-  nacy  the  irresistible  progress  of  liberty. 
— le  the  chief  object  of  bis  government,  At  Reichenbach  (q.  vA  in   1790,  Prussia 

"'"  -'""■■ ' -"  "''  :  '   -J  — ;~  — '  '"     -  -  —   -he  peace  w   " 

1791,  beck 
ourtofVier 

miles  and  population  were  then  the  meaa-  by  the  convention  of  Pilnitz.  (q.  v.)    The 

lire  of  power  and  happiness  in  the  policy  profligate  extravagance   of  the  court  of 

of  the  European  cabinets;  the  first  parti-  Frederic   William  II  required' large  sup- 

tion  of  Poland,  in  177%  was  the  couse-  plies  of  money  ;  and  Prussia  and  Russia 

quence ;  and,  from  that  time,  Prussia  sac-  seized  upon  the  remainder  of  Poland,  un- 

rificed  Poland  to  Russia,  to  secure  its  aid  der  the  pretext  of  putting  down  Jacobin- 

as  an  ally  against  Austria.    The  monarchy  ism,  although  Frederic  William  had  as- 

waa  almost   doubled  under  Frederic  the  sented  to  the  new  Polish  constitution  of 

Great     He  left  to  his  nephew,  Frederic  Hay  3,  171*1.     The   cabinet,  which   sur- 

William  II,  a  territory  of  71,670  square  rounded  the  imbecile  king,  was  without 

miles,  with  5,800,000  inhabitants,  and  an  principle ;  it  took  possession  of  the  terri- 

army  of  390,000  men  (which,  however,  tory  of  Nuremberg;  it  shared,  in  1793  end 

consumed  almost  four  fifths  of  the  reve-  1795,   in   the   partitions  of   Poland,  and 

nue  of  the  state),  and  a  treasure  of  50  made  a  secret  treaty  (August  5, 1796)  with 

million  Prussian  dollars  (about  34  million  France.    After  many  inconsistent  steps 

Spanish).    Frederic  the  Great  had  no  true  caused  by  her  artificial   situation,  Prussia 

love  for  his  nation;   his  ruling  passious  resolved  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  strict 

were  the  love  of  fame  and  of  power.    He  neutrality,  which,  in  the  state  of  Eurojie 

regarded  the  Prussian  nation  (is  a  foreign  at  that  time,  was  impossible.    In  1803, 

general  regards  the  army  under  his  com-  France  occupied  Hanover.  In  1805,  when  a 

mand.     More  than  any  other  prince  he  mini  coalition  was  forming  against  France, 

undermined  the  German  empire,  which,  it  Prussia  wavered  more  than  ever.     The 

must  be  owned,  had  become  worse  than  emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander,  appeared 

worthless.      He    separated    entirely    the  at   Berlin,  and  brought  about  the  conven- 

army  and  the  citizens — a  system  whose  Donof  Potedaro,Nov.3,1805;but, afterthe 

natural  termination  was  the  punishment  battle  of  Austerlitt,  Prussia  sought  for 
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peace,  and  concluded  with  France  the  was  tbeu  in  a  state  *f  exchefnsnt,  wliicli 
treaties  of  Doc  15,  1805,  at  Vienna,  and  the  government  gladly  piaile  use  of,  but 
of  Feb.  15, 1806;  at  Para.  April  1, 1800,  did  not  understand,  or,  if  it  did  vnder- 
ahe  was  obliged  to  occupy  Hanover,  and  Hand,  labored  to  check  as  soon  as  the  oc- 
wiifl  severely  reproached  by  Foi.  After  caajon  tor  tuning  it  toprufit  had  passed1 
Napoleon  had  concluded  the  confederacy  by.  We  have  given,  in  the  first  division, 
of  the  Rhine,  Prussia  thought  herself"  Stotiitia,  Sic.  of  Prussia,  the  increase 
called  upon  to  form  a  counterpoise  against  which  this  monarchy  received  from  the 
France;  but  she  could  not  effect  a  confed-  Vienna  congress.  Its  political  station  ja 
erocy  of  the  states  of  Northern  Germany,  much  the  same  as  it  was  before  1806, 
A  war  ensued,  and  a  single  battle — that  of  though  Prussia  has  become  more  influen- 
Jena,  Oct  14, 1806— disclosed  to  the  world  tial  than  it  was  during  the  reign  of  Fred- 
the  rottenness  of  the  system  of  Frederic  eric  William  II,  and  is  closely  connected 
the  Great  (to  rest  the  whole  power  of  the  with  Austria  and  Russia,  and  instead  of 
suite  on  the  army,  and  to  separate  the  rallying  round  her  the  constitutional  par- 
array  as  much  as  possible  from  the  citi-  lion  of  Germany,  and  making  herself  the 
zens,  by  taking  for  soldiers  foreigners,  and  champion  of  order  and  civil  liberty  in 
for  officers  noblemen  only,  whose  erro-  that  country,  she  shuts  her  eyes  to  the 
gance  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  bad  noble  opportunity,  and  joins  to  the  barba- 
no  solid  basis,  not  even  that  of  large  prop-  rous  might  of  Russia  and  the  withering 
erty).  The  peace  of  Tilsit,  July  9,  1807,  despotism  of  Austria  the  light  of  science 
reduced  Prussia  to  half  its  former  dimen-  and  civilization,  and  thus,  in  case  of  a 
mods,  and  this  half  had  to  support  150,000  general  war,  will  compel  the  constitu- 
Freoch  soldiers  until  December,  1806,  tional  stales  of  Germany  again  to  join 
and  to  pay  ISO  millions  of  francs ;  French  France. 

garrisons  remained  in  the  fortresses  of  Jdmmistration  of  Jutticc  in  Prmiia. 
Stettin,  Kustrin  and  Glogau.  The  minis-  At  the  head  of  it  is  the  minister  of  justice, 
tar  Von  Stein  (at  the  bead  of  affaire  since  whose  office  extends  to  the  organization 
Oct  5, 1807,)  strove  to  regenerate  Prus-  of  the  whole  department,  all  the  appoint- 
aia,  and,  though  be  was  a  most  tincom-  ments  in  the  same,  fee,  and  to  decisions 
promising  enemy  of  France,  established  in  cases  unprovided  for,  and  the  remedy- 
by  the  edict  of  Oct  9, 1807,  new  relations  ing  of  what  appears  defective  or  contra- 
betwoen  the  landlords  and  the  cultivators,  dietary  by  the  authority  of  the  king, 
and  introduced  several  results  of  the  Under  him,  in  the  ancient  Prussian  do- 
French  revolution.  The  peasants  were  minions,  are  the  high  courts  of  the  coun- 
to  be  in  future  free,  and  might  become  try  (Oberiandttgmd\U);  under  these  ths 
owners  of  the  soil;  and,  Nov.  19,  1808,  a  lower  courts,  particularly  the  tnouunlo- 
municipal  constitution,  called  the  StatUt-  riot*,  which  have  charge  of  criminal 
onfttung,  was  established,  by  which  the  cases;  the  country  and  town  courts;  royal 
Minister  Stein  seems  to  have  intended  to  "justice-offices,"  courts  of  the  mediatized 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  civil  spirit,  and  to  princes,  counts  and  borons,  patrimonial 
adapt  the  state  of  Prussia  to  the  spirit  courts;  commissioners  of  justice  (advo- 
of  lire  age.*  In  1806,  Stein  was  obliged  cates)  and  notaries.  There  are  also  ec- 
to  leave  Germany,  in  consequence  of  the  clesiasticaland  commercial  courts.  Since 
persecutions  of  the  French.  June  6,  the  new  organization  of  justice  in  Pru*. 
1810,  baron  Hardenberg  wss  placed  at  the  sis,  it  has  always  been  the  plnn  to  appoint, 
head  of  the  government  as  state-chancel'  even  for  courts  of  the  first  instance,  sev- 
lor.  His  administration  is  a  most  impor-  era!  judges  with  collegiate  power,  for  all 
tant  one  for  Prussia.  (See  HanUnbtrg.)  cases  where  the  question  is  one  of  real 
The  continuance  of  French  oppression,  legal  investigation ;  whereas,  in  former 
instead  of  weakening  Prussia,  strengthen-  times,  in  Germany,  there  was  but  one 
ed  her  to  a  degree  which  would  have  been  judge  in  all  the  courts  of  the  first  instance. 
thought  impossible.  Her  energy  broke  The  same  principle  lies  at  the  foundation 
forth  with  a  wonderful  effect  m  1813,  of  di«  new  French  organization.  The 
when  the  king  called  on  »  hie  people"  to  judicial  system  in  Prussia  is  as  fallows  :— 
shake  off  the  French  yoke.  The  nation  A  In  the  German  countries  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weser,  the  Elbe  and  Oder, 
*  The  Buduordmtnf  gives  the  ciiiei  the  con-  including  East  Prussia,  there  is  a  con- 
t™1  °f  U,f't»,™S?i™y  i"""™'  "?d'  ™  ™*"  Bider,lblB  ™rio«y  '»  El">  «"'"■  of  'he  first 
Sd^aMto  ante  srsJM  "Seeto  inu£  *SF*  P^cuUuHy(,in1SUwiB  »dW««- 
■taction.  It  does  not,  boweVcr,  confer  much  real  pbaba,  on  account  of  the  many  lordships 
Libeny.  and  principalities  which  have  independent 
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court!  of  the  first  insauice :  some  of  them  made  from  one  country  court  to  another; 

even  possess  courts  of  the   second   in- '  so  that  those  courts  exercise  mutually  «i 

stance.    In  the  Catholic  parts  of  tliecsun-  appellate   jurisdiction   over   each    other. 

try  there  are,  also,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  The  high  court  of  appeal  is  not  merely  a 

of  the  nrchbtxbop*  and   bishops.      The  court  of  cassation  (q.  v.),  but  goes  into  e 

courts  of  the  aeceod  instance  comprise  consideration  of  the  whole  case,  and  de- 

sixtecn   high  courts  of  tho  country,  of  cides  it  upon  the  merits.   The  courts  of  ihe 

which  the  one  at  Berlin  is  called  court  of  peace  consist  of  a  judge  and  an  assessor 

Ihe  chamber  (KammtrgtrkU).     These  are  (assistant}.     The  country  courts  comprise 

permanent  courts,  and   all  the  time   in  sixty-two  presidents,  directors,  counsellors 

session.     Every  high  court  of  the  country  and  assessors.     C.  In  the  province  of  the 

is  divided  into  two  senates  (three  only  ex-  Lower  Rhine,  the  French  administration 

copied),  of  which  the  second  forms  gen-  has  been    retained  entirely,  as  well   in 

erally  the  court  of  appeal,  and  at  the  respect     to     the    organization    of    the 

same  lime  attends  to  affaire  of  guardian-  courts  as  to  the  nature  of  the  process. 

ship,  etc    The  division  into  senates  exists  (Only  the  Eastern  Rhenish  part  of  die 

also    for    criminal    cases.      These    high  district  of  the  country  court  of  CoUentz 


idents,  counsellors  and  assessors  (all  prorince,  there  are  123  courts  of  the  pence, 
judges}.  Above  them  stands  the  privy  Above  them  stand  six  country  courts,  with 
supreme  tribunal  at  Berlin,  as  a  court  of  ninety  -one  presidents,  counsellors  and  as- 
re  vision  for  important  cases.  Civil  cases,  season.  The  court  of  second  instance 
according  to  the  ancient  German  custom,  (in  regard  lo  courts  of  the  peace  the  third) 
pass  successively  through  three  courts,  is  the  Rhenish  court  of  appeal,  with  two 
criminal  cases  through  two;  but  all  de-  presidents,  twenty-six  counsellors,  and  two 
chnons  in  important  criminal  cases  are  assessors.  There  are  in  these  courts,  col- 
sent  to  the  minister  of  justice,  and  gen-  lectively,  thirty-three  advocates  of  the 
orally  are  laid  bv  him  before  the  Kamma-  crown.  At  Aix-la-Chapello,  CoUeutz,  Co 
gtrieU  for  its  opinion.  For  the  conduct  logins,  Crefeld,  Elberfhld  and  Treves  are 
of  investigations  there  is  n  division,  called  commercial  courts.  Appeals  of  cassation 
imfu\M ilortat,  in  the  high  courts  of  the  (q.  v.)  go  to  the  court  ef  cassation  at  Ber- 
country.  This  organization  exists  in  lin.  D.  The  principality  of  Neufchstol 
East  and  West  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  and  Valingin  has  its  own  ancient  judicial 
Poniemnia,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  system.  The  lower  judicial  authorities 
and  Juliers-Cleves-Berg.  B.  The  pror-  are  ihe  mayors  and  castellans;  the  higher 
inccofPoeen  had,  during  the  existence  of  are  two  sovereign  courts,  in  which  the 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  a  judicial  organize-  governor  presides,  and  to  which  each 
tion  entirely  French,  which,  with  certain  estate  (nobility,  officers  and  communities) 
modifications,  has  been  retained  by  the  sends  four  members.  The  supreme  tribu- 
ordinance  of  Feb.  9,  1817.  There  are  in  nal  at  Berlin  is  the  highest  court  of  justice 
that  pro  video  thirty-one  courtsof the  peace,  for  that  part  of  the  Prussian  monarchy ,  in 
for  much  the  same  objects  at  the  French  which  the  Prussian  judicial  system  prc- 
courtsof  this  sort,  namely,  te-eflect  com-  vails.  It  decides  only  as  the  highest  coim 
promises,  to  decide  in  actions  for  the  re-  of  appeal,  the  court  of  third  instance,  in 
covery  of  small  debts,  contracts  of  hire,  causes  in  which  the  amount  in  dispute  ia 
insults,  &c.  As  courts  of  the  second  in-  at  least  2000  German  dollars,  with  the  ex- 
stance  for  cases  decided  by  the  justices  of  ception  of  a  few  kinds  of  cases  which  be- 
the  peace,  and  of  the  first  instance  for  oth-  long  to  it,  without  regard  to  the  amount, 
er  cases,  there  are  seven  "  country  courts"  and  of  some  which  ore  excepted  from  is 
[Landgerichle),  corresponding  to  the  jurisdiction,  without  regard  lo  the  amount. 
French  frtfrunaur  de  premiire  instance.  In  It  acts  only  on  the  reports  carried  up  to  it 
soma  cases,  the  oral  pleading  has  been  re-  from  the  lower  courts,  and,  whenever  a 
tained  in  civil  cases,  but  with  an  extension  disputed  fact  remains  lo  be  settled,  the 
of  the  power  of  the  judge,  and  a  curtailing  cause  is  sent  bach  to  the  inferior  court. 
of  the  irregular  writing,  which  the  French  The  numerous  other  courts,  which  possess 
process  permits  to  the  advocates.  (See  final  jurisdiction,  have  prevented  this  tri- 
Process.)  For  criminal  cases  there  are  burial  from  contributitig  so  much  to  give 
four  iiiquiBiiorinrs,  entirely  in  the  Prussian  completeness  sod  uniformity  to  the  juris- 
form.  A  high  court  of  appeal  nt  Posen,  prudence  of  the  country,  as  other  supreme 
with  two  presidents  and  eight  counsellors  tribunals  in  other  countries ;  for  example, 
(judges),  forms  the  court  of  highest  in-  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the  court  of  cassa- 
■tance  in  all  cases.    The  first  appeal  is  tion,  the  conn  of  the  imperial  chamber, 
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me  Roman  rota,  &c.  The  regulation  of  ground  on  which  it  was  rejested,  and 
the  judicial  »ystem  has  hitherto  fallen  whatever  the  new  institution*  rondo  neece- 
prkicipaliy  to  tjie  minister  of  justice.  The  sary  was  added  according  to  the  prevailing 
supreme  tribunal,  in  the  year  1834,  con-  law.  This  code  was  published  from  1784 
aisled  of  a  president  (bearing  the  rank  of  to  1788,  in  six  parte.  The  opinions  of 
minister)  and  twenty  counsellors,  who  tboae  who  understood  the  subject  were 
wore  chosen  from  the  moat  distinguished  requested,  and  prizes  offered  for  the  best 
inemben  of  the  supreme  tribunals  of  all  commentaries  on  it;  and  the  whole  wss 
the  provinces.  In  addition  to  these,  there  completed  in  June,  1791,  under  the  title 
was  established,  in  1819,  for  the  admiuis-  "  General  Prussian  Code."  Some  slight 
tration  of  justice  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  Guilts  which  were  pointed  out  having  been 
of  Prussia,  a  court  of  revision  and  ess-  corrected,  it  was  promulgated  June  1, 
ration  at  Berlin.  For  the  grand  duchy  of  1794,  under  the  tide  AUgtwitinti  Land- 
**  there  is  a  supreme  court  of  appeal,  rtehl.  The  work  has,  from  the  first,  held 
ting  of  a  president  and  eight  coun-  a  high  rank,  and  only  one  distinguished 
sellors  at  Posen.  Swedish  Pornerania  voice  has  been  raised  against  it,  that  of 
also  has  its  old  system  of  justice,  a  court  John  George  Hchlosser,  in  his  Five  Letters 
of  five  members,  and  a  supreme  court  of  on  Legislation,  and  particularly  on  the 
appeal,  composed  of  a  president  and  three  Plan  of  the  Prussisn  Code  (Frankfort, 
counsellors,  both  established  at  Greifsweld.  1789— 90, 3  parts),  which,  on  the  whole, 
Pruuian  Code  {AMganemu  Ltmdrteht,  take  the  same  ground  as  Von  Savighy 
that  is,  universal  law  o?  the  country,  called  has  lately  dona  (Utbcr  den  fieru/unserer 
also,  sometimes,  by  foreigners,  Coder  IH-  Zeit  air  Gettbgdnaig,  Berlin,  1815),*  op- 
derieiamtt).  All  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  posing  all'  modern  codes.  The  reforms 
Brandenburg,  since  the  elector  Frederic  which  have  been  effected  since  1808  nave 
William  of  Brandenburg,  have  zealously  greatly  added  to  its  value,  and  the  efforts 
endeavored  to  improve  the  system  of  law  For  its  improvement  are  still  continued, 
and  legislation ;  but  none  of  them  have  Among  the  commentaries  should  be  die- 
understood  so  thoroughly  the  real  wants  anguished  F.  H.  von  Strombeck'sSupple- 
of  the  people,  and  nono  have  bad  such  meot  to  the  General  Code  for  the  Prussian 
success  as  king  Frederic  JT,  who  was,  in  a  States  (Leipeic,  1824,  2  vols. J. 
great  many  respects,  a  benefactor  to  bis  Prvitia  Projxr  includes  the  two  prov- 
coontrv.  Immediately  after  the  eonclu-  iuces  of  East  and  West  Prussia.  East 
sion  ol  his  first  war,  he  gave  to  the  courts  Prussia  ia  mainly  made  up  of  the  former  . 
•  more  simple  and  efficient  constitution,  duchy  of  Prussia,  and  West  Prussia  is  a 
The  minister  of  justice  (high-chancellor),  part  of  Poland,  which  was  taken  in  the 
Samuel  V.  Cocceji,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  partitions.  Kouigsberg  is  the  capital  of 
began  a  Corpm  Jvrit  FridaidmMm,  in  East  Prussia.  Damzic  and  Marien werder 
which  the  Roman  law  was  brought  into  a  are  the  most  important  places  of  West 
natural  order,  general  principles  hud  down  Prussia. 

and   conclusions  deduced,   all  subtleties         Prusbias  Blue.     (See  Blue, Prvuian, 

and  fictions,  and  all  rules  not  applicable  to  aud  Pruetic  Acid.} 

the  state  of  Germany,  excluded,  and  all         Pausaic  Acid,  or  Hydrocyanic  Acid, 

doubtful  laws  settled  (1st  part  1749,  3d  ia  procured  by  the  following  process: 


part  1751).     But  this  essay  embraced  only  To  a  quantity  of  powdered  prussian  blue, 

"  "      i  and,  """ 

... prov-  mercury  be  added  in  successive  poi 

incea,  still  the  proposed  end  was  not  yet  till  the  blue  color  is  destroyed.     Filler 


small  part  of  the  Kmtem  of  law ;  and,  diffused  in  boiling  water,  let  red  oxide  of 

'"*  >ugh  it  was  introduced  in  some  prov-    mercury  be  added  ; 

b,  still  the  proposed  end  was  not  yet    till  the  blue  color  _   

attained.     After  Cocceji'sdeath  (1755),  his  the  liquid,  and  concentrate  rill  a  pellicle 

constitution  of  tljo  courts  fell  into  disuse,  .—..-„          a    ■        _j. 

laws  was  for  the  time  abandoned.     But,  but  lo  compile  codes,  wo  by  no  muni  inare,  nor 

in  1780,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  even  comider  very  profound,  it,  Mvenbeleu. 

minister  Von  Carmer,  the  formation  of  a  nighly  inienniing,  u  might  have  been  expected 

code  was  undertaken,  and  prosecuted  whh  ft™.  "J*  E*H"  £»  "u™"-,.  *K  ,rec™; 

JZ          .-  -.         i.                 .  -          ii  mend  lis  penual  with  reference  to  lbs  hislory  of 

uuceasiOg  activity.     It  was  not  intended  jie  code  W  in  aaattten.    It  »u  in  a  MnW 

to  make  an  entirely  new  code  of  laws,  but  ligM  the  extreme  can  with  which  the  Praui&n 

to  supply  the  defects  of  the  existing  sys-  code  to  drawn  op,  in  which  raped  it  it  much 

tern.      The   Roman    law   was,   therefore,  diMinguiihad    from    dt*    French    and    Auurnn 

ui»  -  a,  f^to^rf  *.  wo*,  t.  sja.  <SKlX£"JS  ££•££ 

each    passage    was    prefixed   the    place  Legi»lniion  and  Jurirpnideuce,  by  a  BarrKer  of 

which  it  should  occupy  in  the  Code,  or  the  Lincoln'!  Inn  (London). 
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appears   upon   its  surface.     On  cooling,        Carbon, 4439 

crystals  of  pruwiate  (or  cyanide)  of  raer-        Nitrogen, 5L71 

cury  will  moke  their  appearance.    These,        Hydrogen, 390 

after  drying,  are   put   into   a   tubulated  ~100. 
flam  retort,  to   the    beak  of  which   is 

adapted  a  horizontal  tube,  about  two  feet  This  acid,  when  compered  with  other 
long,  and  fully  half  an  inch  wide  at  its  animal  products,  in  distinguished  by  the 
middle  part.  The  first  third  part  next  great  quantity  of  nitrogen  it  contains,  by 
the  retort  is  filled  with  small  pieces  of  its  small  quantity  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
white  marble,  the  rest  with  fused  muriate  total  absence  of  oxygen.  When  this 
of  lime.  To  the  end  of  this  tube  is  strong  acid  b  kept  in  well -closed  vessels, 
adapted  a  small  receiver,  which  is  im-  even  though  all  access  of  the  air  is  pre- 
rnersed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  Pour  on  vented,  it  sometimes  undergoes  decompo- 
the  crystals  in  the  retort,  muriatic  acid  in  sition  in  leaa  than  one  hour.  It  begins 
rather  less  quantity  than  is  sufficient  to  Irf  assuming  a  reddish-brown  color,  which 
saturate  the  oxide  of  mercury  which  becomes  deeper  and  deeper,  until  at 
formed  them.  Apply  a  very  gentle  heal  length  it  deposits  n  carbonaceous  matter, 
to  the  retort.  Prussic  acid  will  be  evolv-  wbicl|  gives  a  deep  color  to  both  acid 
ed  in  vapor,  and  will  condense  in  the  and  water,  and  emits  an  odor  like  that  of 
tube.  Vt  batever  muriatic  acid  may  pass  ammonia.  When  potassium  is  heated  in 
over  with  it  will  be  detained  by  the  mar-  prussic  acid  vapor,  mixed  with  hydrogen 
ble,  while  the  water  will  be  absorbed  by  or  nitrogen,  there  is  absorption  without 
the  muriate  of  lime.  By  means  of  a.  inflammation,  and  the  metal  is  converted 
moderate  heat  applied  to  the  tube,  the  into  a  gray,  spongy  substance,  which 
prussic  acid  may  be  made  to  pass  sue-  melts,  and  assumes  a  yellow  color.  Sup 
cessively  along;  and,  after  having  been  posing  the  quantity  of  potassium  employ- 
left  some  time  in  contact  with  the  muri-  ed  capable  of  disengaging  from  water  a 
ate  of  lime,  may  be  driven  over  into  the  volume  of  hydrogen  equal  to  50  porta, 
receiver..  As  the  carbonic  acid,  evolved  we  find,  after  the  action  of  the  potassium, 
from  marble  by  the  muriatic,  is  npt  to  car-  that  the  gaseous  mixture  has  experienced 
ry  off  some  of  the  prussic  acid,  care  a  diminution  of  volume  amounting  to  50 
should  be  taken  so  as  to  prevent  the  (lis-  parts.  On  treating  this  mixture  with 
filiation  of  this  mineral  add.  Prussic  potash,  and  analyzing  the  residue  by  ox- 
acid, thus  obtained,  has  the  following  ygen,  we  find  that  50  parts  of  hydrogen 
properties:  it  is  a  colorless  liquid,  pos-  nave  been  produced,  and,  consequently, 
Hewing  a  strong  odor,  somewhat  resent-  that  the  potassium  has  absorbed  100  parts 
bling  that  of  peach  blossoms ;  and  the  of  prussic  acid  vapor;  for  them  is  a  dim- 
exhalation,  if  incautiously  inhaled,  may  inution  of  50  parte,  which  would  obvious- 
produce  sickness  or  fainting.  Its  taste  is  ly  have  been  twice  as  great,  had  not  50 
cooling  at  first,  then  hot,  asthenic  in  a  parts  of  hydrogen  been  disengaged.  The 
high  degree,  and  a  true  poison.  Its  ape-  yellow  matter  is  prussiote  of  potash,  prop- 
cine  gravity,  at  441°,  is  0.7058 ;  at  64°,  erly  a  cyanide  of  potassium,  m  analogy 
4.696V.  It  boils  at  81 4°,  and  congeals  at  with  the  chloride  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
about  3°,  becoming  crystallized  with  the  formed  when  the  vapor  of  muriatic  and 
fibrous  form  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  The  hydriodic  acid  is  made  to  act  upon  potos- 
cold  which  it  produces,  when  reduced  slum.  The  hese  of  prussic  acid  thus 
into  vapor,  even  at  the  temperature  of  divested  of  its  hydrogen,  to  which  it  owed 
sufficient  to  congeal  it.  litis  phe-  its  acidifying  quality,  is  called  cyanogen 
on  is  easily  produced  by  putting  a  by  Qay-Lussac,  in  allusion  to  its  being  the 
small  drop  at  the  end  of  a  slip  of  paper,  basis  of  the  blue  color  of  prussian  blue.  It 
or  a  glass  tube.  Though  repeatedly  rec-  is  obtained  by  heating  the  cyanide  of  mer- 
-tificd  on  pounded  marble,  it  retains  the  curyinasmall  glass) retort   Itsoonblack- 

Croporty  of  feebly  reddening  paper  tinged  ens,  and  melts  like  MuxoaJ  matter,  at  the 

lue  with  litmus.     The  red  color  disep-  same  time  disengaging  the  cyanogen  in 

jieare  as  the  acid  evaporates.     The  vapor  abundance.     This  substance,  which  is  the 

of  prussic  acid  is  0.9476.     It  was  analyz-  true  radical  of  theacid  under  consideration, 

ed  by  Oay-Lussac  by  passing  it  through  is  possessed  of  the  following  properties :  It 

au    ignited    porcelain    tube,    containing  is  a  permanently  elastic  fluid,  of  a  strong 

coils  of  fine  iron  wire.     No  truce  of  oxy-  and  penetrating  odor,  and  a  density,  when 

gen   could  be   found  in  it     The  result  compared  with  air,  of  1.8.     It  is  inflam- 

wiu  as  follows : —  raable,  and  burns  whh  an  intense**  beau- 
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lifiil  bluish  flame,  bordering  on  purple,  puach  flowers,  and  the  leaves  of  the  taum- 

It  consists  of  nitrogen  39.654,  and  carbon  eerasut,  and  of  other  vegetables,  is  owing 

25.418,  and  is,  therefore,  a  bicarburet  of  to  iWa  substance.     Prussic  acid  is  often 

cyanogen.     Though  a  compound  body,  it  obtained  from  the  pencil  and  apricot  ker- 

has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  combine  nek.     The  baifc  of  the  prumu  panic  con- 

with  elementary  bodies.     Ttius  it  is  capa-  tains  much  of  it,  and  water  distilled  from 

ble  of  uniting  with  the  simple  non-metal-  it  is  capable  of  killing  animals.    Cyano- 

bc  bodies,  and  evinces  a  strong  attraction  gen  ututes  with  oxygen,  and  gives  rise 

for  the  metals.     It  enters  into  direct  com-  to  a  compound  called  cyanic  add.      Il 

biaation  with  a  few  alkaline  bases  only,  consists  of  cyanogen  36  parts,  and  oxygen 


and  these  compounds  are  by  no  means  16.  It  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhomboids!  , 
permanent ;  hence  it  has  no  claim  to  be  prisms,  which  are  colorless  and  txanana- 
considerad  as  an  acid.    To  return  to  the    rent,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  are  dis- 


the  other  compounds  of  cyanogen,  strong  acids.  Its  most  remarkable  prop- 
Borytes,  heated  in  prussic  acid,  yields  its  erty  is,  that  it  allows  of  being  boiled  with 
banum  to  the  cyanogen  of  the  acid  to  the  strong  acids  without  undergoing  de- 
form a  cyanuret  of  barium,  while  the  by-  composition  or  change.  With  the  raetal- 
drogen  of  the  acid  and  the  oxygen  of  the  he  oxides  it  forms  salts  that  do  not  deto- 
earth  units  to  form  water.  Potash  and  note.  The  cyanous  acid  contains  just  half 
soda  behave  in  a- similar  manner,  as  re-  as  much  oxygen  as  the  cyanic,  and  is 
specis  their  bases.  Prussic  acid  is  the  characterized  by  the  facility  with  which  it 
most  violent  of  all  poisons.  When  a  rod  is  resolved  by  water  into  carbonic  acid  and 
dipped  into  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  ammonia,  and  by  the  property  of  deto- 
the  tongue  of  an  animal,  death  ensues  nation,  when  in  union  with  the  oxides  of 
before  the  rod  can  be  withdrawn.  Doc-  mercury  and  silver.  It  Is,  in  foot,  the 
tor  Magendie  has,  however,  introduced  same  substance  as  the  fulminic  acid, 
its  employment  into  medicine.  He  found  which  is  essentia]  in  the  fulminating 
it  beneficial  against  phthisis  and  chronic  compounds  of  these  metals.  (See  f\dm\- 
cntarrns.  His  formula  is  the  following:  nation,  and  Fulminating  Silver,  and  Mrr- 
Mix  one  part  of  the  pure  prussic  acid  eury,  under  these  metals  respectively.) 
with  8»  of  water  by  weight  To  this  We  have  also  two  compounds  of  the  rad- 
mixture  he  gives  the  name  of  medicinal  ical  of  prussic  acid  with  chlorine,  rolled 


prussic  acid.  Of  this  be  takes  1  grot,  or  the  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  the  bichloride 
SO  gnu  troy,  distilled  water  1  lb.,  or  7560  «/qBMnn,  The  former  of  these  is  solid 
fret,  pure  sugar  lj  oz.,  or  708}  grs^  and,    at  0  of  Fahr.     Between  5°  and  10°  5',  it  is 


mixing  the  ingredients  well  together,  he  liquid,  and  also  at  66°,  under  a  pressure 
administers  a  table -spoonful  every  mom-  of  four  atmospheres ;  but,  at  the  common 
iiig  and  evening.  One  ten  thousandth  of  pressure  and  temperature,  it  is  a  colorless 
prussic  acid  may  be  detected  in  water,  by  gas.  In  the  liquid  state,  it  is  as  limpid 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  and  colorless  as  water.  It  has  a  very 
sulphate  of  iron.  This  test,  though  deli-  offensive  odor,  irritates  the  eyes,  and  is 
cate,  is  surpassed  by  another,  in  which  highly  injurious  to  animal  life.  It  con- 
copper  is  used,  and  which  will  detect  sists  of  36  parts  chlorine  and  36  of  cyano- 
one  twenty  thousandth  of  prussic  acid  in  gen.  The  bichloride  of  cyanogen  eon- 
water.  To  employ  it,  we  must  render  tains  twice  as  much  chlorine  as  the  pre- 
the  liquid  containing  the  prussic  acid  ceding  compound.  It  is  solid  at  common 
slightly  alkaline  with  potash,  add  a  few  temperatures ;  at  384°  it  fuses,  and  boils 
drops  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and,  after-  at  374°.  Its  vapor  is  acrid,  end  excites  a 
wards,  sufficient  muriatic  acid  to  redis-  flow  of  tears,  and  is  injurious  to  life.  Its 
solve  the  excess  of  oxide  of  copper.  The  odor  is  similar  to  that  of  chlorine.  When 
liquid  will  appear  more  or  less  milky,  ac-  boiled  iu  water,  it  is  converted  into  mini- 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  prussic  acid  aric  and  cyanic  acid.  There  is  a  corn- 
present.  Prussic  acid  is  formed  in  a  great  pound  of  iodine  and  cyanogen  of  some- 
many  chemical  operations ;  as,  for  in-  what  similar  properties.  It  has  a  caustic 
stance,  by  transmitting  ammoniaeal  gas  taste  and  a  penetrating  odor.  It  is  very 
over  ignited  charcoal  contained  in  a  tube ;  volatile,  and  sustains  a  temperature  above 
as  also  by  heating  in  a  glass  tube,  closed  313°,  without  decomposition.  Bromide  of 
at  one  end,  a  mixture  of  oxalate  of  amino-  cyanogen  has  also  been  formed,  and  re- 
nin and  oxalate  of  manganese.  Prussic  aembtes  the  last  mentioned  compound, 
acid  exists  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Cyanogen  forms  an  acid  compound  by  a 
The    peculiar  smell  of  bitter  almonds,  union   with   hydrogen   and   iron.      It   is 
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neither  votsXikL  nor  poisonous  in  small  beautiful  dye, called  pnuiton  Uue,  is  afcr- 
quantities,  and  is  destitute  of  odor.  It  is  rocjUHote  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  and  is 
gradually  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  always  formed  when  rerrocyanie  acid  or 
Fight,  forming  prosaic  acid  and  prussian  its  salts  an  mixed  in  a  solution  with  a 
blue.  It  decomposes  some  sain  of  the  penalt  of  iron.  The  usual  mode  of  maii- 
1  powerful  acids  t  peroxide  of  iron,  ufacture  is  by  mixing  together  o 


lor  example,  unites  with  it  in  preference  of  the  ferrocyanate  of  potash,  one  part  of 
to  sulphuric  acid,  unless  the  latter  is  con-  copperas  and  lour  of  alum,  each  previoos- 
centrated.     As  this  acid  contains  bo  oxy-    ly   dissolved  in   water.      Prussian   blue, 


gen,  but  simply  consists  of  carbon,  hydro-  mingled  with  more  or  leas  alumina,  fare- 

gen,  nitrogen  and  metallic  iron,  the  name  cipitatea.     It  is  afterwards  dried  on  chalk 

of  fcrrnrtUd  enyoztc  add  [dtyaxie,  from  stones  in  a  stove.     The  ferrocTanate  of 

the  initials  of  carbon,  hjdrogtn  and  mob)  potash  employed  in  the  process  is  prepar- 

has  been  proposed ;  but  the  term  faro-,  ed  by  beating  to  redness  dried  blood,  or 

cyanic  add  is  more  generally  employed.  otherBnimalrnatters^withanequaiwwgbt 

Of  the  salts  formed  by  this  acid,  the  most  of  peariash,  until  the.  mixture  has,  aequir- 


important  in  chemistry  is  the  ferrocyanate  ad  n  pasty  consistence.-    The  mdphocwmic 

ofpotask  (formerly  called  the  pnusyde  of  and*  a-conipouiid  of  cyanogen,  sulphur 

patath).     It  is  transparent,  and  of  a  beau-  and  hydaDgsa.      Cyanogen    forms    two 

tiful  lemon  yellow  color.     In  large  crys-  compounds  with  sulphur  alone,  and  one 

tals,  it  possesses  a  certain  kind  of  tough-  with  selenium. 

ness,  and  in  thin  scales,  a  degree  of  etas-  P»cth  ;  a  river  of  Europe,  which  rises 

deity.      Its  solution   is  not  affected    by  in  Galicia,  in  the  Carpathian  mountains, 

alkali.*,  but  it  is  decomposed  by  almost  all  and  empties  into  the  Danube  below  Ga- 

the  salts  of  the  permanent  metab.     The  lacz.     By  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  between 

following  table  presents  a  riew  of  the  col-  Russia  and  the  Porte  (Hay  6,  1812),  the 

oVs  of  the  metallic  precipitates  thus  ob-  Prulh,   from  its  entrance  into   Moldavia, 

tained: —  was  recogaised  as  the  boundary  of  the 
two  empires,  and  all  that  pan  of  Moldavia 

Sohiiuo.  of                     dr.  ■  lying  on  tbe  left  hank,  was  ceded  to  Rus- 

Monganese White  precipitate.  sis.  In  1711,  Peter  the  Gnat  (see  Petri), 

Protoxide  of  iron.  .  Copious  white.  after  three  days'  disadvantageous  fighting 

Deutoxideofiron  .  Copious  clear  blue,  ou  the  Pruth,  was  surrounded  by  the 

Tritoxide  of  iron  .  .  Copious  dark  blue.  Turkish  forces,  and  extricated  only  by  a 

Tin White.  treaty,  concluded  through  tbe  prudence 

^inc "  and  promptitude  of  tbe  "empress.   (See 

Antimony »  Catharine  I.)     By   the   treaty  of  Adrian- 

Uranium Blood  red.  ople  (September,  1B29)  it  was  stipulated 

Cerium White.  mat  the  Pruth  should  continue  to  form  the 

Cobalt Grass  green.  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Turk- 
Titanium  Green.  ish  territories. 

Bismuth White.  Pbtnke,  William,  a  learned  lawyer  and 

Protoxide  of  copper      •  antiquary,  was   bom  at   Swanswick,  in 

Deutoxide  of  copper  Crimson  brown.  Somersetshire,  in  1600,  and  was  placed  at 

Nick»t Apple  green.  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  grad- 

"■d  ■  • White.  uated  bachelor  of  arts,  in  1620.    He  then 

Deutoxide  of  raer- J       „  removed  to  Lincoln's- inn  to  study  the  law, 

cury                      S  and  became  barrister,  bencher,  and  reader 

Silver \       "       .  PasB'ng    to  of  that  society.     His  attendance  upon  the 

J      blue  in  the  air.  lectures  of  doctor  Preston,  a  distinguished 

Palladium    .....  Olive.  Puritan,   strongly  attached   him     to   that 

Rhodium,  platina  )  N(me  sect,  and  he  began  to  write  as  early  as 

and  gold  £  '  1337,  attacking  the  drinking  of  healths, 
love-locks,  popery,  and  Arm  ini  an  ism, 
Iron,  though  contained  in  the  ferrocyanic  which  he  deemed  the  enormities  of  the 
acid  and  all  its  salts,  cannot  be  detected  age.  In  1632,  he  published  his  work 
in  them  by  the  usual  tests  of  iron;  fbrthe  against  theatrical  exhibitions,  entitled  His- 
liquid  tests  are  fitted  only  for  detecting  Irio-Masiix. ;  which,  although  licensed  by 
oxide  of  iron  as  existing  in  a  salt,  and  archbishop  Abbot's  chaplain,  yet,  in  con- 
therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  indicate  sequence  of  some  reflections  upon  female 
the  presence  of  metallic  iron,  while  form-  actors,  that  were  construed  to  be  levelled 
iag  one  of  the  elements  of  an  acid.     The  at  the  queen  (who  had  acted  in  a  pastoral 
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ufterthepubhcationof  the  work),  brought  thirty  five  or  thirty-six  days  o(  their  pre*- 

a  persecution  upon  the  author  in  the  Kir-  idency.    The  liberty  of  eatiog'in  the  Pry. 

chamber,  which  condemned  him  to  *  fine  tenesmi  was  one  of  the  highest  marks  of 

of  £5000,  to  be  expelled  the  university  of  honor,  and  was  conferred  only  on   those 

Oxtbrdamd  Lincoln's-inn,  to  be  degraded  who  had  done  important  service  to  the 

from  his  profession  ofthe  law,  to  stand  state.  Napoleon  established  a  school  in  Par- 

twiee  in   the  pillory,  losing  an  ear  each  is  under  the  name  of  the  pn/tanit,  in  which 

time,  and   to  remain  a  prisoner  for  life,  some  hundreds  of  scholars  were  educated, 

Prynne  continued  writing  against  prelacy  mostly  at  die  expense  ofthe  state.    They 

in  prison ;  until,  for  a  virulent  piece,  en-  were  educated  together  until  they  were 

titled  News  from  Ipswich;  he  was  ugsiu  twelve  years  old,  when  they  were. trained 

BQBtenaejd  by  the  star-chamber  to  a  fine  for  civil  affaire  (for  which  there  were  five 

of  £5000,  to  lose  the   remainder  of  his  professors),  or  for  the  military  service  (for 

curs  in  the  pillory,  ami  to.  be  branded  in  which  there  were  three  professors).    At 

each  aheek  with  UW  letters  8.  L.  (seditious  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  they  left  ibis  iusti- 

bbeller).    This  sentence  was  also  e.ieeut-<  union,  for  the  purpose  of  completion;  their 

ed,  and  he  woe  removed  for  imprisonment  education  in  other  seminaries, 

to   Caernarvon  castle,  and  afterwords. to  Psalm;  in  general,  a  song;  in  a  nar- 

the  island  of  Jersey.  ■  His  spirit,  was  not,  rower  sense,  u  sacral  aong{from  the  Greek 

however,  to  bo  subdued,  and  he  continued  u*XW,  to  play  on  a  stringed  instrument, 

to  write  until  the  meeting  of  parliament  to  sing}.    Piatm  is  used  particularly  to  de- 

in  1640V  when,  being  chosen  ropresenjtt-  note  the  sacred  songs  which  are  contained 

live  for  Newport  in  Cornwall,  the  house  in  ibe  collection  of  religious  lyric  poems 

of  commons  issued  en   order  for  bis  re-  in  the  Old  Testament.     They  ore  mostly 

lease.    He  entered   London,  with   other  of  the  time  of  David,  or  of  a  later  period, 

sufferers,  in  triumphant  procession,  and  one  only,  perhaps  (the  90th,  the  pssjlra  of 

petitioned    the    commons    for-    damages  Moses),  being  of  mote  ancient  date.    (See 

against  his  prosecutors.    On  the  impeach-  Hcbrac  Literature-)     David,  who  arranged 

mentof  Laud,  he  was  employed  as  chief  the  temple  music,  not  only  appointed  from 

manager  of  the  prosecution,  and,  when  the    Levites  a  considerable   number  of 

the   parliament   became   victorious,    was  singers  and  musicians,  but  also  composed 

appointed  one  of  the  visitors  to  die  uni-  for  the  divine  worship  sacred  songs,  which 

versify  of  Oxford,  where  he  labored  stren-  served  as  a  model  for  many  others.    Sev- 

uoualy  to  advance  the  cause  of  Presbyte-  era!  of  the  psalms  dial  bear  his  name  are 

nanism.    He  warmly  opiwsed  the  lode-  not,  indeed,   written   by   him,   but  only 

pendents  when  they  acquired  ascendency,  composed  in  Ins  manner,  and  therefore 

and  used  all  his  influence  to  produce  an  called  by  his  name.     Seventy-one,   in 

accommodation  with  the  king,  being  one  particular,  are  ascribed  to  him,  but  some, 

of  the  members  who  were  excluded  and  even  of  these,  are  evidently  of  a  later 

imprisoned  on  that  account.    With  the  date.     On  the  other  band,  the  contents 

other  excluded  members,  he  resumed  bis  and  style  of  some  which  do  not  bear  his 

9,  and  displayed  so  much  zeal  name,  and  the  Biiperscri prions  of  which 


obliged  to  check  Ins  impetuosity, 
set  in  the  healing  parliament  as  member  long  most  of  the  psalms  attributed  to 
for  Bath,  and  on  the  restoration  was  ap-  Asaph,  Hemon,  and  Ethan  or  Jeduthun. 
pointed  to  the  office  of  chief  keeper  of  Twelve  psalms  bear  Asaph's  name,  of 
the  records  in  the  Tower.  He  occupied  which  several  show  tracesof  a  later  origin. 
his  later  years  in  writings  connected  with  Asaph,  son  of  Berschiah,  was  a  Levite,  and 
Ids  office  in  the  Tower,  and  finished  his  (1  Chron.  xvi,5)  the  first  of  uecbiefrnuei- 
iifo  at  bkt  chambers  in  Lincoln's- inn,  in  ciana  appointed  by  David  for  the  divine 
1609.  Pry  one  was  a  man  of*  extensive  worship.  The  name  of  Hemau  is  attached 
learning  and  indefatigable  industry,  but  to  one  only  (the  88th  ptalm).  Heuian,»!ir- 
wanted  genius  and  judgment.  His  works,  named  the  Ezrahite,  seems  to  have  been 
of  which  Wood  has  given  a  catalogue,  a  Levite,  and  is  named  among  the  chief 
amount  to  40  volumes,  folio  and  quarto,  singers  of  David.  Some  of  the  Psalms 
tbesnostvaluableofwhichisbisCollection  were  composed  by  Solomon,  who,  occord- 
of  Records  (3  vols,  folio).  ing  to  the  First  Book  of  Kings  (iv,  33) 

Pamifiukr;  the  building  in  Athens,  wrote  "a  thousand  and  five  songs,**  out 

in  which  the  Prytanes  (those  senators  who  whose  name  is  affixed,  in  our  collection, 

presided  in  turn)  held  their  meetings,  and  to  two  only  (the  T-'d  and  137th),  and  of 

bred  at  the  public  expense  duriug  the  these  the  first  seems  rather  to  have  been 

vol.  x.  34 
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written  for  Solomon  than  by  him.     But,  was  preserved  the  moat  purely.     Many 

on  the  other  hand,  aome  others,  of  ud-  of  their  allusions  are  historical,  and  must 

known  authors,  may  be  hia ;  several  are  be  explained  by  history ;  hut  it  would  be 

at  leeat  of  his  time,  anil   refer  to  events  going  too  tar  to  attempt  to  explain  every 

of  his  reign — the  consecration  of  the  tern-  tbhna;  historically ;  since  it  ia  evident  that 

pie,  etc    The  opinion  that  tome  paaltna  much  hi  metaphorical,  some,   (bough    a 

are  of  the  tune  of  Samuel,  and  written  by  smaller  portion,  allegorical,  and  much  pro- 

the  prophet  himself,  is  supported  by  no  photic*!,   referring   to   the   future,  father 

historical  testimony,  but  is  not  improbable,  than  to   the  past.    Some,  on  account  of 

Moat  of  those  by  unknown  autboraeeem  to  their  local  allusions,  are  leas  instructive  to 

be  of  later  date;  some  fewapparendy  belong  us;  but  moat  of  them  are  rich  h 


to  (he  reigns  of  the  kings,  immediately  sue-  sgement,  consolation,  filial  Bust,  joyful 
eeeding  Solomon,  several  to  the  mournful  confidence  in  God,  evidence*  of  humility 
days  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  and  of    and  patience,  and  are  well  adapted  for  (he 


the  return,  especially  those  beaded  "fix  sacred  songs  of  Christians.  It  maybe 
the  sons  of  Koran,"  moat  of  which  axe  added  that  the  collection  in  the  Old  Tee- 
probably  by  the  same  author.  Of  later  lament  by  no  means  contains  the  whole 
date,  also,  are  probably  those  called  "  songs  treasure  of  Hebrew  psalms.  Not  only 
of  the  degrees,"  which  wtme  have  referred  are  toe  songs  of  Solomon  lost,  but  there 
to  the  return  from  Babylon,  others  to  the  are  many  others  mentioned  in  the  Old 
annual  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Testament  which  are  not  in  our  biblical 
temple,  and  which  others  suppose  to  bare  collection. 

been  sung  on  (be  steps  of  the  temple.   Fi-  Psilmamus,  George,    the    assumed 

nally,  a  few  seem  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  name  of  a  man  of  letters,  who  is  chiefly 

Maccabees.    The  psalms  of  David,  wheth-  known  as  a  literary  impostor.    Be  was 

eracaisllycomposedbyhim.ormerely  of  bom  of  Catholic  parents,  in  the  aonthof 

hia  time,  probably  constituted  an  earlier  France,  in  1679.    His  mother,  being  aben- 

cuUectiou,   which  extended   to  the  72d.  doned   by  her  husband,  sent  her  eon  to 

Those  which  follow  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  school   kept  by  Franciscan  friars  ;  and 

more  modern.      Our  collection   consists  he  was  afterwards  placed  in  a  college  of 

of  150  psalms,  but  the  manuscripts  are  not  the  Jesuits.     He  then  studied  among  the 

all  numbered  alike.    The  Septuagint  and  Dominicans,  and  baring  finished  his  edit- 

Vulgate  unite  the  9th  and  10th,  and  the  cation,  acted  as  a  private  tutor.    Leaving 

-104th  and  105th,  while  they  divide  the  his  situation,  he  engaged  in  several  adven- 

116th  and  the  147th  into  two,  so  that  their  turcs;  and,  at  length,  having  stolen  from 

number  differs  in  aome  respects  from  that  a  church,  where  it  had  been  dedicated, 

of  the  English  translation.    The  Maso-  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  he  roved  about  in 

rites,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  divided  that  character,  subsisting  on  charity.     He 

the    whole    collection    into    five    books,  afterwards  became  a    common  vagrant, 

The  Paaltna  are  lyric  poems,  chiefly  odea,  and  then  servant  to  the  keeper  of  a  tavern, 

and  didactic,  elegiac   or   idyllic     (See  whose  house  be  left  clandestinely,  and,  re- 

Lowtb's  Htbrat  Poetry.)    Most  of  them  nswing  fats  wandering   mode  of  fife,  he 

are  in  the  form  of  prayer,  or  begin  or  end  conceived  the  project  of  professing  him 

with    prayer;    and,  whether  they    utter  self  to  he  a  Japanese  convert  to  Christian- 

compluint,  lamentation  or  consolation,  are  ity,  who  had  found  his  way  to  Europe, 

expressive  of  the  deepest  trust  in  God.  As  he  did  not  find  this  scheme  very  profit 

Their  morality  is  pure,  except  in  some  of  ohle,  he  adopted  the  character  of  a  neathaii 

David's  martial    or  triumphal  songs,   or  Dative  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  and,  in 

songs  of  lamentation,  in  which  we  find  order  to  support  his  pretensions,  he  con- 

expressions  of  hate,  cruelty,  and  national  trived  a  new  language,  which  be  called 

pride.    But  they  are  nil  truly  national,  and  the  jWanMsa.     At  this  time  be  became 

moat  of  them  of  a  pure  religious  tone,  acquainted  with  a  clergyman  named  In- 

They  areamongthehigheatandsiiblimeat:  nes,  who,  conceiving  he  could   turn  the 

efforts  of  poetry ;  and  the  holy  light  of  Imposture  to  good  account,  persuaded  the 

revelation,  the  inspiring  belief  in  the  eter-  pretended  Formoean  to  suffer  himself  to 

nal  true  God,  spreads  over  them  a  bright  be  converted  to  the  church  of  England ; 

splendor,  and  fills  them  with  deep  fervor,  and  the  clergyman  and  his  new  disciple 

They    must  not    be  compared  with  the  went  to  London,  where  the  latter  was  pre- 

other  lyric    productions  of   the    ancient  tented  to  bishop  Compton  ahd  others,  and 

world;  they  are  altogether  the  peculiar  the  former  was  rewarded  fir  his  zeal  with 

growth  of  the  holy  land,  where  the  voice  church    preferment      Psalmanazar    had 

of  revelation  resounded  moat  kntdly,  and  the  effrontery  to    translate   the    Church 
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Catechism  into  bis  newly- in  vented  For-  sisting  of  150  beado,  the  number  of  the 
mosan  language ;  and  lie  published  a  Psalms  in  the  Psalter. 
History  of  Formosa  (1704),  which  passed  Psaltebt,  or  Psalteeioh  ;  a  stringed 
through  several  editions.  Jn  the  mean  instrument  much  used  by  the  ancient 
tune  he  was  sent  to  study  at  Oxford  ;  and  Hebrews,  and  by  them  called  neM.  We 
a.  controversy  was  carried  on  between  his  know  but  little  of  the  ancient  form  of  this 
patrons  and  doctor  Halley,  doctor  Mead,  instrument,  but  hare  reason  to  conclude 
and  some  other  less  credulous  persons,  that  it  resembled  that  of  our  harp.  The 
who  refused  to  admit  his  pretensions,  psaltery  now  in  use  is  a  flat  instrument,  in 
The  imposture  at  length  become  clearly  the  form  of  a  trapezium,  or  a  triangle 
manifest;  and  the  culprit,  deserted  by  truncated  at  top.  It  is  strung  whh  tlur- 
thoM  whom  he  had  deceived,  was  obliged  teen  wire  cords,  tuned  in  unisons,  or  oc- 
to  rely  oo  the  exercise  of  his  bterary  coil-  laves,,  and  mounted  on  two  bridges.  It 
ities  for  his  support.  He  settled  in  Lon-  is  performed  with  a  plectrum,  whence  it 
don,  where  he  resided  many  years,  and  is  usually  ranked  among  the  instruments 
mployed  by  die  booksellers,  panic"-  of  perer— *-- 


lady  in  the  former   part    of  the    Cni-        PsAiuraTicua.    (See  Egypt.) 

versa!    History,  published  in    1747.    To-        Psana,  or  Ihau  (Psyra,);  an  island 

wards  the   close   of  bis  life,  be  drew    of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  seven  miles 


,     n  autobiographical  Memoir,  in  which  north-west  of  Scio,  about  five  and  a  half 

he    expresses    much,  contrition    for  the  miles  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth, 

deceptions  which  he  had  allowed  him-  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  rock,  thinly 

■elf  to   practise.    His    death  took  place  covered  in  some  places  with  a  vegetable 

in  1763.  mould.    The  population  is  about  400.    It 

PaaufODT ;  the  art  of  writing,  or.  com-  was  settled  about  a  century  ago, 'by  a  little 

posing,  divine  hymns,  or.  songs.     The  band  of  Greeks,  who    fled    thither   to 

composition  and  per^rmsnee  of  psalmody  escape  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  supported 

appears  to  have  been  practised  and  en-  themselves  by  fishing.     In  1824,   it  was 

couraged  in  Germany,  France,  and  the  taken   by  the  Turks;  600   Psariotes,  the 

Low  Countries,  Ions;  before  it  was  intro-  sole  remnant  of  a  population  of  6000 

duced  into  England.  Most,  of  the  old  msl-  which  had   perished  under  the  Turkish 

odice  now  sung  in  the  service  of  the  paro-  acvmetar,  after  defending  themselves  for 

chial  churches  were  set  by  German  mu-  a  (nog  time,  in  a  mountain,  fortress  of  the 

avians,  and    it    seems    highly  probable,  island,    buried    themselves    beneath    its 

from  all  that  can  be  collected  on  the  sub-  ruins. . 

ject,  that  tbe  practice  of  psalmody  bad  its  Pseodo  (from  the  Greek  •f.ain,  a  false- 
origin  in  Germany.  It  does  not,  howev- .  hood);  a  term  or  particle  prefixed  to 
er,  appear  that  ever!  in  that  country  it  at  names. and  words,  to  denote  any  thing 
first  gained  admission,  into  public  wcr.  spurious  and  false.    Thus  we  call  anv 


It  wsa  a  long  time  confined  u 


spurious  and  false.    Thus  we  call  anv 
thing  which  baa  a  false  name,  as  a  book 

family  devotion,    especially    among   the  written  under  a  feigned  name,  pttudomp 

reformed.     Luther,  who  was  a  good  mu-  mews.  (See  JintmyrMru*.)   Pttutia-Smerttu, 

sician,  is  known  to  have  regularly  prac-  tbe  false  Swordis.     (Bee  Ptrtia^) 

tised   psalmody  with    his    friends    every  Pskudo-Dcmktiiiub.     (See  Ruttia.) 

evening  after  supper,  and  is  by  some  sup-  Pseddo-Isioou.    (See  Jtidort,  Dtert- 

posed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  ex-  mis,  and  Popes.) 

celleot  melody  of  the  100th  psalm.  The  Psyche,  the  twofold  signification  of 
first  English  version  of  the  Psalms  of  Da-  whose  name  (•top?,  the  soul,  and  abutter* 
jid,  which  took  place  soon  after  that  of  fly]  added  much  to  tbe  effect  of  the  beau- 
roe  French,  was  made  in  the  reign  of  tiful  allegory  respecting  her,  was  tbe 
Henry  VIII,  by  Thomas  Stemhold  (q.  v.  ],  daughter  of  Sol  and  Constancy.  Apulei- 
eroom  of  the  robes  to  that  monarch,  and  us  (q.  v.}  makes  her  tbe  daughter  of  a 
John  Hopkins,  a  schoolmaster,  assisted  by  king,  and  relates  ber  history  thus:  Psyche, 
William   Whittyngham,  an  English  di-  whose  two  elder  sisters  were  of  moderate 


the    publication    u. ,     .- ( 

psalmody  was  introduced  into  the  church  adore  ber  as  a  goddess,  not  to  love  W. 

service,  and  various  musical  manuals  ap-  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  Venus,  who, 

peered  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  its  to  revenge  herself,  ordered  Cupid  to  in- 

practice.  spire  her  with  love  for  some  contemptible 

Psaltek  ;  a  collection  of  the  Psalms  wretch.    But  Cupid  fell  in  love  with  her 

(q-v.);  also  a  large  chaplet  orroBary,  ron-  himself.    Meanwhile,  her  lather  desiring 
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to  see  hi*  daughter  married,  consulted  the  and  relation*  of  the  changes  and  phenoru 

orocle  of  Apollo,  which  commanded  that  ana  which  take  place  in  the  mind  daring 

Psyche  should  be  conveyed,  with  funeral  the  intellectual  operations;  or  to  inch  the 

rites,  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  and  causes  of  these  phenomena,  and  to  dst- 

thure  tic  left,  for  she  wasdeatincd  to  be  the  cover  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  its  rels- 

bride  of  a  destructive  monster,  in  the  form  tiona  to  the  universe ;  or,  in  short,  to  treat 

of  a  dragon,  feared  by  god*  and  men.  of  the  mind,  either  ae  it  manifests  itself. 

With  Borrow  was  the  oracle  obeyed,  and  or  as  it  in  in  itself.     Investigations  of  the 

Psyche  was  left  alone  on  the  desert  rock,  latter  class,  which  hare  for  their  object 

when   suddenly   Zephyr  hovers    around  that  which  cannot  be  discovered  by  obscr- 

her,  gently  nana  and  transports  her  to  a  ration,  constitute   metaphysical  or  Iran 

beautiful  palace  of  the  god  of  tore,  who  scendenial  psychology ;  while   ttanae   of 

'  un-  the  former  clam,  h 


known,  leaving  her  again  at  the  approach 

of  day.    Perfect  happiness  would  bate  empirical    or    experimental    psychology. 

been  the  lot  of  Psyche,  if,  obedient  to  the  Empirical  psychology  may,  therefore,  be 

warning  of  her  lover,  she  bad  never  been  defined  to  be  the  scientifically  conducted 

curious  to  know   him   belter.      But  by  observation  of  the  operations  and  thsnges 

the  artifices  of  her  jealous  sisters,  whom  of  the  human  soaL    As  a  science,  k  ifl- 

ahe  bad  admitted  to  visit  her,  contrary  to  eludes  all   the  phenomena  of  the  fcuel- 

the  commands  of  Cupid,  she   was  pep-  lectual  activity ;  as  the  science  of  the  soul, 

suaded  that  she  held  a  monster  in  her  it  forme  a  part  of  anthropology,   called 

anna,  and   curiosity  triumphed.      Aa  be  ptgdmlngirai  imlkropology,  in  rf«Ji«n-t»w 

slept,  she  entered  with  a  lamp  to  examine  from  phi/iiologjf,  or  ph/wtoltgical  aalfev- 

bim,  and  discovered  the  most  beautiful  of  pology.     It  takes  for  granted  the  distinc- 

tbe  gods;  in  her  joy  and  astonishment,  bon  of  the  spiritual  suhatanoe  (the  L  the 

aha  let  a  drop  of  the  heated  oil  fall  upon  self)  from  the  body,  aw  a  matter  of  con 

his  shoulders.    Cupid  awoke,  and,  having  sciousnees,  and  does  not  therefore  attemp 

reproached  the  astonished  Psyche  for  her  to  explain  it.     It  treats  of  the  mind,  in- 

■uspicions,  fled.     After  having  tried    in  deed,  in  its  operations,  and  in  so  far  as  it 

!i  to  throw  herself  into  a  river,  she  is  connected  with  the  body,  but  n    ' 


a,  to  all  the  temples,  the  mere   physical    phenomena, 

taking  every  where  her  beloved,  till  she  more  strictly  than  logic,  an  introduction  to 

came  to  the  temple  of  Venus.    Here  be-  intellectual  philosophy,  since  logic  treats 

Eher  severest  sufferings,  Venus  kept  only  of  the  laws  of  reason.  As  the  de- 
near  her  person,  treated  her  aa  a  slave,  veiopement  of  the  human  mud  proceeds 
and  imposed  upon  her  the  severest  and  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  em- 
most  trying  tasks.  Psyche  would  have  pineal  psychology  is  the  moat  proper  m- 
sonk  under  the  burden,  bad  not  Cupid,  traduction  to  spocuUtive  philoec-*--  -  *■- 
wfiostill  tenderly  loved  her,  secretly  assist-  more  so,  ss  it  mokes  us  ocquaii 
ed  her  in  her  labors.    But  in  the  last  dan-  the  spiritual  instrument  which  philosophy 


s  burden,  bad  not  Cupid,  traduction  to  speculative  philosophy 

ly  loved  her,  secretly  assist-  more  so,  ss  it  makes  us  acquainted 

„-.   _  Jthwasad  npoa  __,  ,  

to  the  realm  of  shadows,  and  bring  away  the  subject  of  attention 


be  spiritual  men-urn 
tiiploya.     In  this  et 


Proserpine's  box  of  cosmetics,  she  almost  which  every  one  ia  conscious,  snd  which, 
perished.  She  succeeded,  indeed,  in  the  therefore,  ere  intelligible  by  all,  and  of 
adventure;  but,  baring  opened  the  box,  a  which  a  distinct  snd  connected  view  may 
deadly  vapor  issued  from  it,  and  she  sunk  prevent  many  errors  in  philosophical  spec- 
lifeless  to  the  earth.  Cupid  now  op-  illation.  Again,  empirical  psychology  is 
peered,  and  the  touch  of  his  arrow  re-  applied  pkihuophf ;  for  it  must  nor,  only 
stored  her  to  life.  Venus  was  finally  mo-  employ  the  philosophical  forms  in  the 
onciled ;  by  Jupiter's  command  Psyche  disposition  and  explanation  of  facts,  but 
became  immortal,  snd  was  for  ever  united  also  certain  metaphysical  notions  (as 
with  her  beloved.  Her  marriage  was  eel-  power,  cause,  ice),  and  requires  a  philo- 
ebmtsd  with  great  festivities,  but  her  en-  sophicsl  spirit  to  give  it  the  character  of  a 
vnus  Bisters  threw    themselves    from  a  science ;  snd  it  is  thus  distinguished  from 


precipice.      Raphael   baa  given    a  moat  a  mere   natural  history  of  \he  soul,  the 

beautiful  representation  of  the  marriage,  developement  of  which  is  prior  in  point 

in  the  Fsrnesina  at  Rome.  of  time.    The  latter  merely  records  the 

PsrcHOLour  (from  V7X*  the  soul,  and  facts  in  their  natural  order,  while  psy- 

Iwrw.  doctrine);  the  science  of  the  soul,  cbology  presents  tliem  in  their  conDexions, 

or  the  spiritual  principle  in  man.    The  and  according  to  the  laws  which  regulate 

object  of  this  science  is  to  teach  the  laws  them ;  and  in  this  view  it  is  that  port  of 
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applied  philosophy  which  teaches  the  or-  (in  eight  books).  HeMowed.inthiswork, 

ganiznlion  of  the  human  soul,  according  the  geography  of  Marinus  of  Tyre,  which 

to  the  external  manifestations  of  its  in-  appeared  not  long  before;  but  tie  enriched 

ward    experience  (consciousness).     (See  his  work   with    important  additions  and 

Philosophy,  and  Metapfcftitt.)  improvements,  both  in  regard  to  the  latitude 

Ptolemaic  Stbttm.     (See  Syilrm  of  and  longitude  of  places,  and  the  bounda- 

Ae  Umwrsc)  riei  of  countries  and  provinces,  and  be  is 

Ptolemaib.    (See  Aert.)  the  first  writer  who  sought  to  detennine 

Ptolemt;  the  common  name  of  thir-  the  situation  of  places  in  this  way;  his 

teen  Greco-Egyptian  kings,  who  reigned  .work  also  contains  the  first  principles  of 

in  Egypt,  from  the  death  of  Alexander  till  the   projection  of  maps   [in   Greek  and 

it  became  a  Roman  province  (about  900  Latin,  with   maps,   by   Mereator,    1618). 

yean).    They  are  more  properly  called  Although  necessarily  imperfect,  from  want 

Lagida  (since  they  did  not  all  near  the  of  observation*,  it  u  nevertheless  trapor- 

nemeof  Ptolemy),  from  Lagus,  the  found-  taut  to  modern    geographers.       Besides 

er  of  the  dynasty.     1.  Ptolemseus  Lagt  these    principal    works,   we   have  other 

(L  e.   son  of  Lfurtis,  a  Macedonian ;  in  works  of  Ptolemy,  on  chronology  and 

reality,  the  son  of  Philip),  called  also  Soter,  astronomy. 

the  Savior  (by  the  Rhodiana,  on  account  Pdbebtt  ;  that  period  of  life  in  which 

of  the  assistance  which  he  rendered  them),  childhood  ceases  and  youth  begins.     It  is 

at  first  governor  of  Egypt,  reigned  thirty-  much  earlier  in  southern  countries  than  in 

nine  years,  and  died  884  B,  C.     He  em-  northern.    lnourclimate,HisfroTntheago 

beUished  Alexandria,  and  founded  the  It-  of  thirteen  to  fifteen  in  the  female  sex,  and 

brary  in  that  city.     His  son  and  successor,  front  fourteen  to  sixteen  in  the  male,  but, 

2.  Ptolemy  II  (Philadelphia),  a  magnifi-  in  individual  cases,  is  accelerated  or  re- 
cent prince,  is  said  to  have  founded  Ptole-  tarded  by  various  cireu instances.  The 
mate  and  several  cities,  and  to  have  built  the  physical  and  intellectual  changes  which 
Pharos  (q.  v.),  which,  however,  is  by  some  manifest  themselves  at  this  epoch  are 
ascribed  to  his  father.     He  died  347  B.  C.  highly  interesting.     The  child  is  occupied 

3.  Ptolemy  Euergetee died 321  B.C.  His  and  satisfied  with  present  objects,  ana  all 
wife  was  Berenice.  These  three  first  the  functions  of  the  body  appear  to  ope- 
Ptolemies  were,  in  particular,  the  patrons  rate  merely  for  the  prescrvHtion  of  the  ui- 
of  learning  at  Alexandria.  (Concerning  dividual,  while  the  sexual  organs,  which 
these  and  the  other  Ptolemies,  see  Mtxaa-  are  destined  for  the  continuance  of  the  ape- 
drianSclu>ot,iaii  Egypt.)  Vaillant  wrote  a  cios,  and  therefore  to  direct  the  thoughts 
Hittaria  PtoUmaorum  (Amsterdam,  1701,  to  (he  future,  art  yet  not  developed  for 
folio.)  me  performance  of  their  proper  functions; 

Ptolemy  (properly  Ptolemiijb,  Clau-  but,  at  the  period  of  puberty,  a  sudden 

dius),  geographer,  astronomer  and  mathe-  change    occurs  :    the  lively  and  easily' 

matician,  boni  stPeltusura  in  Egypt,  A.D.  pleased  boy,  the  gay  and  sportive   girl, 

70,  lived  at  Alexandria  during  the  reigns  begin  to  appear  thoughtful  and  reserved, 

of  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Adrian,  and  is  and  separate  themselves  from  the  childish 

said  to  have  reached  the  age  of  eighty  plays  in  which  the  two  saxes  mingle  to- 

years.     He  is  considered  the  first  astrono-  gather;    the  body   grows  more  rapidly 

mer  of  antiquity.    He  corrected  Hippar-  than  before ;  the  sexual  pens  are  devel- 

chue's  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  oped;  the  breasts  become  fuller;  and,  in 

drewup  tables  for  calculating  the  motions  both  sexes,  the  voice  become*  harsh  and 

of  the  bud,  moon  and  planets.    The  scat-  disagreeable   before  assuming  the  clear 

tered  observations  of  the  ancients  were  metallic  tone,  deep  in  men,  high  in  wo* 

first  collected  by  him,  and  reduced  toa  man,  but  in  both  vervdiflerentfrom  thatof 

system,  which  is  contained  in  bis  work  childhood.     After  this  crisis  is  passed,  the 

Hn*W  Smujrt,  13  books  (Basle,  1538,  fol.),  youth   and  maiden    appear  in  all   their 

The  system  of  the  world  which  he  here  bloom ;  they  look  upon  the  world  as  if 

exhibits  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  with  new  senses ;  hope  shines  over  the 

PtoUwuac.     This  work  was  translated  into  future,  in  which  they  live  more  than  in 

Arabic  about  897,  and  from  this  transla-  the  present;  the  region  of  the  ideal  opens 

two,  which  bears  the  title  Mnagut,  a  before  them,  and  ihey  are  eager  to  realize  h, 

Latin  version  was  made  by  the  command  at  the  greatest  efforts.    This  period  is  often 

of  the  emperor  Frederic  11(1230),     There  attended  with  dangerous  diseases:  in  some 

are  also  other  translations  of  this  work,  individuate,  it  is  retarded  or  checked  in  its 

from  the  Arabic  into  Latin.     Another  im-  derelopement,  by  former  maladies,  and  in 

ponantworkof  Ptolemy  is  his  Geography  this  case  the  body  is  generally  small  and 
34« 
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feeble,  and  the  mind  perverse ;  in  other*,  in  to  be  maintained  abroad  by  the  supply 
it  is  attended  witb  violent  symptoms,  of  articles  wholly  the  product  of  foreign 
which,  however,  may  depend  upon  acei-  industry,  there  is  no  such  compensation 
dental  causes,  thwarting  nature  in  her  fur  the  burthen  of  the  tax.  Another  ad- 
functions.  Excess  of  blood,  inflamma-  vantage  of  public  debts  is,  their  affording 
dons,  bleeding,  are  among  the  common  a  means  of  investment,  and  thus  en 
complaints  of  thia  period,  arising  from  the  coumging  the  accumulation  of  property. 
irritable  state  of  the  vascular  system ;  or  Lands,  houses,  banks,  canals,  mines,  and 


the  nerves  and  mind  are  too  highly  ex-  all  other  species  of  permanent  properly, 
cited,  giving  rise  to  epilepsy,  St.  Virus's  afford  a  stimulus  to  industry  end  econo- 
dance,  &c,  or  to  mental  aberrations,  mel-    my,  as  they  offer  the  means  of  enjoying, 


aochofy,  erjthusjasroj&c.  (See  Physiology.)  permanently,  the  fruits  of  acquisitions,  and 

Public  Debt.    [For  the  amount  of  public  stocks  have  the  some  effect-    An- 

the  notional  debt  of  the  different  countries  other  effect  of  a  public  debt  is  itsattaobing 

of  Europe,  see  the  table  in  article  Europe,  the   public  creditors  to  the  government. 

also  given,  in  the  early  copies,  after  the  tu-  But  before  their  number  can  be  sufficient 

dex  to  vol.  v. ;  for  those  of  the  American  ly  large  to  make  their  aid  important  to  the 

countries,  see  the  separate  articles ;  the  government,  the  national  debt  must,  prob- 

securioes  of  which    they    consist   are  ably,  be  increased  to  an  amount  that  will 

described  in  the  article  Public  Stock*.]  reader  it  burtbeDsome.    Among  the  dis- 

Tbe  policy  of  contracting  public  debts  is  advantages  arising  from  the  facility  ofcon- 

rd  or  bad,  according  to  circumstances,  trading  permanent  public  debts,  one  is  the 
general  it  is  not  desirable  for  a  govern-  facility  which  it  gives  for  the  carrying  on 
ment,  any  more  than  for  an  individual,  to  of  wars,  and  die  indulging  in  any  other 
be  in  debt;  and  yet  cases  will  justify  a  expenditures.  The  wars  of  Europe,  since 
nation  in  drawing  on  its  future  resources,  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain  coin- 
In  pressing  emergencies,  taxation  is  not  menoed,  under  William  III,  are  attributed 
adequate  to  the  necessary  expenditures;  partly  to  this  cause.  Another  diaedran- 
and  even  if  it  were  adequate,  it  may  be  tags  is,  the  burtbensome  taxes,  to  which 
belter  to  distribute  a  part  of  the  burthen  the  necessity  of  paying  the  interest  of 
through  many  successive  years,  by  means  such  a  debt,  may  subject  the  people.  This 
of  loans,  because  the  suddenly  levying  of  is  the  operation  of  the  national  debt  of 
an  immense  tax  might  check  the  produc-  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
tive  faculties  of  the  people ;  and  no  wrong  impossible  to  prevent  the  burthen  of  the 
is  done  to  posterity  by  this,  where  the  oh-  taxatiuu  from  falling,  directly  or  indirectly, 
ject  of  the  expenditure  is  as  important  to  in  a  very  great  degree,  upon  the  laboring 
the  future  as  to  the  present,  as  in  case  of  and  active  classes ;  and,  in  Great  Britain, 
national  defence  or  public  works.  We  this  has  become  so  heavy  to  the  mere  la- 
may  add,  that  increasing  the  means  of  borer,  who  has  no  capital,  that  his  wages 
public  expenditure  usually  creates  de-  will  but  just  support,  or  will  not  support, 
mand  for  an  increased  quantity  of  the  himself  and  his  family,  in  the  cheapest 
productsofthecountry,andtbusstimulates  manner  of  living;  and  bis  life  becomes 
industry.  If,  for  example,  the  govern-  one  desperate  struggle  against  want  and 
ment  has  a  large  army  to  maintain  on  its  starvation. 

own  territory,  and  the  products  of  the  Public  Lards.  The  property  of  the 
country  can  supply  it  with  arms,  clothing,  soil  of  the  whole  vast  region,  compre- 
food,  and  all  other  articles,  the  army  will  bended  within  the  limits  of  the  IT.  States, 
be  a  stimulus  to  all  the  kinds  of  industry  and  not  owned  by  the  separate  states  or 
concerned  in  affording  its  supplies.  It  by  private  individuals,  vests  in  the  goveru- 
may  even  happen  that  the  very  burthen,  ment  of  the  U.  States.  From  the  Atlantic 
or  what  seems  to  be  one,  will,  in  such  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  between  the 
case,  enable  the  people  in  general  to  be  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the 
better  clothed,  fed  and  lodged,  since  the  republic,  it  is  calculated  that  there  in  con- 
meanaofa  people  to  produce  the  luxuries  tained  a  superficies  of  1,400,000,000  acres. 
and  comforts  of  life  depend  very  materi-  The  political  situation  of  the  different 
ally  upon  the  facility  and  rapidity  of  ex-  parts  of  this  superficies  is  exceedingly 
changes  of  products  of  different  sorts  of  various.  Dividing  it  into  four  belts  or 
labor,  and  great  public  expenditure  often  strips,  parallel  (or  nearly  so)  with  a  mend- 
creates  a  market  by  increasing  consump-  ian  line,  the  first  comprehends  the  Atlantic 
tion,  and  thus  stimulating  industry.  But  states,  in  most  of  which,  particularly  in  the 
if  the  expenditure  employs  only  the  in-  Middle  and  Northern  states,  the  land  is 
dustry  of  a  foreign  country,  as  if  an  army  almost  wholly  the  property  of  individuals, 
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and  what  does  not  belong  to  individual  cbainoftradingpce^belonaingtotheBril- 

fioprielo^s,  belongs  to  the  Mate.  Thus  in  ish  North- Wont  Company,  extends  through 
nine  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  this  region,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
f  Massachu- 
i,  and,  in  Georgia,  large 
Jt  the  occupation  of  the  Cherokee  thoae  from  the  British  colonies.  The  In- 
Iodians  are  claimed  try  the  government  diss  title  to  this  whole  fourth  belt  of  land 
of  that  State.  The  genera)  government  remalna  unextinguished ;  and  the  soil  of 
possesses  no  land  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  that  part  of  it  Tying  east  of  the  Rocky 
states,  except  small  portions  which  have  mountains,  is  supposed,  for  the  moat  part, 
been  ceded  tor  forts,  duck-yards,  arsenals,  to  be  too  sterile  to  became  the  residence 
and  other  like  national  purposes.  The  of  civilized  man.  The  title  to  these  lands 
second  belt  of  land  westward  compre-  was  the  subject  of  the  first  great  political 
bends  the  new  states  and  territories  of  the  controversy  that  divided  the  opinions  of 
Union,  in  all  of  which,  except  Kentucky,  the  citizens  of  the  II.  States,  after  the  dec- 
there  are  considerable,  in  most  of  them  laraoon  of  independence.  The  ancient 
large,  tracts  of 'public  domain;  these  states  charters  of  several  of  the  states  extended 
having  been  formed  since  the  revolution,  from  sea  to  sea,  or  indefinitely  to  the  west. 
'  and  their  population  settled  on  lands  They  consequently  crossed  each  other, 
either  purchased  of  the  U.  Stales,  or  still  and  threw  the  same  territory  into  the 
ti.in.Ji-  ^,  >h__  Tk»  »—k»  "f  —-  ii — !«-,  of  different  atatea.  Tins  wss  one 
e  of  dissension ;  sod  another  was, 
without  title,  lands  still  belonging  to  the  that,  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  western 
U.  States,  is  very  large,  exceeding,  in  region  was  wholly  unsettled,  and  the  war 
some  cases,  that  of  the  persons  who  have  waa  carried  on  at  the  common  charge,  it 
acquired  titles.  They  have,  however,  was  deemed  unjust  by  those  states  whose 
generally  settled  themselves  with  the  pur-  western  boundary  was  ascertained,  that 
pose  of  eventually  purchasing  the  land,  they  should  have  no  interest  or  share  in 
The  third  bell  lies  westward  of  tho  organ-  the  vacant  lands.     The  discontent  of  Ma- 


iled states  and  territories.  It  compre-  ryland  on  this  subject  was  so  great  that 
heads  lands  acquired  by  the  Louisiana  she  refused  to  come  into  the  eonfeders- 
traaty,  and  of  which  the  Indian  title  has    tion,  and  delayed  the  ratification  of  t]iat 


been  extinguished  by  treaties  with  several  instrument  of  government  fill  1781 ;  and 
tribes  of  Indians.  Aa  there  is  no  organ-  when  she  finally  acceded  to  it,  did  so  with 
■zed  civil  government,  there  is  no  white    a  reservation  of  ber  rights.    The  serious 


population  in  this  region,  except  hunters  controversies  on  this  subject  were  put  at 

and  vagrants.    On  the  southern  portion  rest  by  several  acta  of  cession,  made  by 

of  this  district,  wost  of  the  territory  of  Ar-  the  states  interested  to  the  U.Stntns.     New 

kansas  and  the  state  of  Missouri,  the  tribes  York  set  tbe  example,  by  an  act  passed 

of  Indians  removed  from  the  Atlantic  on  tbe  1st  of  March,  1781.    Virginia  fbl- 

statsa,  have  been,  or  are  proposed  to  be,  lowed,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1784,  and  her 

established.      The    fourth    belt  compre-  cession  was  deemed  of  the  greatest  impor- 

hends  all  the  remaining  district  to  the  tauee,  as  her  claim  extended  over  s  vast 

Pacific  ocean.     It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  region  (the  territory   north-west  of   the 

Rocky  mountains.    Tbe  U.  States  have  Ohio),  and  had  been  strengthened  by  the 

acquired  the  title  to  it  by  the  Louisiana  military  efforts  of  the  colonial  government 

treaty  (see  Louisiana),  try  the  discovery  of  Virginia  to  protect  the  territory  against 

of  the  const,  and  by  interior  exploration,  the  French  in  tbe  former  wan.    Masss- 

The  title,  however,  to  that  pan  of  this  chusetts  ceded  ber  claim  on  the  19th  of 

region    which    is    west  of  the    Rocky  April,  1785,  and  Connecticut  hers  on  the 

mountains,  is  contested  by  Great  Britain.  13th  of  September,  1786.     By  these  eev- 

Great  Britain  claims,  not  that  the  title  is  era!  acta  of  cession,  tbe  II.  States  acquired 

in  her,  but  that  the  region  is  unappropri-  an  undisputed  title  to  the  territory  north 

ated,  and  open  to  the  first  comer.     By  west  of  the  Ohio.    Out  of  this  territory 

a  convention  concluded  in  1828,  to  last  have  been  formed  the  states  of  Ohio,  In- 

twel va  years,  it  was  agreed  between  tbe  diana  and  Illinois,  the  territory  of  Michi- 

U.  States  and  Great  Britain,  that  neither  gan,  and  an  extensive  territory  west  of  it, 

government  would  take  possession  of  it  or  which  it  has  already  been  proposed  in 

0«CUpyk,mmeexc1usionoftheother,dur-  congress  In  organize    under  a  separate 

big  tbe  period  of  the  convention,  which  territorial  government.     Connecticut,  in 

either  party  might  renounce,  on  giving  making  ber  cession,  retained  a  considera- 

twelve  months'  notice  to  the  other.     A  bledisnict  in  Ohio,  known. by  the  name 
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of  the  "Western  (or  Connecticut)  Re-  Purchase  of  Louisiana,  .  .  .  15,000,000 

itm,"  which  mi  finally  ceded  to  the        Do.  Florida, 5,000,000 

TJ.  States  hi  1800,  and  by  the  U.  States  to  Expenses    of   surveying    140 

Ohio.      The    foundation   of  the    ample  million*  of  seres, 2,164,000 

school-fund  of  Connecticut  was  laid  in  Do,     incidental  to  Ibe  sales  of 

the  proceeds  of  this  reserved  tract.     North  public    lands,    up  to  June 

Carolina  made  a  cession  of  the  tract  of  30,   1836, 1,435,197 

country  now  forming  the  state  of  Ten-  ■ 

nessee,  in  1780.    It  wae  subject  to  a  great 
variety  of  claims,  described  in  the  act  of 

ceaaion.    In  1806,  congress  ceded  to  Ten-  Since  the  date  to  which  these  computa- 

uessce  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  irons  are  brought,  large  expenditures  have 

land  in  that  state.    The  title  to  the  residue  been  mode,  and  much  larger  ones  may  be 

is  still  vested  in  the  U.  States,  but  no  land-  expected  to  be  incurred  in  extinguishing 

office  has  ever  been  opened  by  the  gen-  the  Indian  title  to  lands  in  Georgia,  Ala- 

enl  government  in  this  state,  nor  have  the  bama  and  Mississippi.      The  public  lands 

public  lands  been  surveyed  and  brought  were  very  early  looked  to  at  a  source 

inta  market.     It  baa  been  represented  to  of  revenue   to   the   country.      Aa   early 

congress  that  all  the  valuable  portions  of  as    1776)    Silas  Deane,   then  a  political 

tbem  have  been  long  settled,  and  attempts  and     commercial     agent     of      the     U. 

( hitherto "unsuccessru I)  have  been  made,  States  in  France,  communicated  to  con- 

of  late  yean,  to  obtain  a  donation  of  thorn,  gress  a  plan  for  the  sale  and  settlement 

or  a  sale  of  them  oo  very  easy  terms,  to  of  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio  j* 

the  actual  settle™.     South  Carolina  ceded  and,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the 

her  claims  to  western  lands  by  an  act  of  calculations  of  the  future  value  of  this 

her  state  government  of  1787.    The  ces-  region   formed  the  first  groat  subject  of 

don  of  Georgia  alone  waa  needed  for  the  collision  'between  the  seven)  statea  of  the 

amicable  adjustment  of  this  great  contro-  confederacy.     It  was,   however,  a  long 

versy.     This  took  place,  after  a  aeries  of  time  before  an  effective  system  was  de- 

bigfaly  embarrassing  transactions,  in  1809,  vised,  by  which  the  lands  could  be  thrown 

when  a  compact  wae  entered  into  between  open  to  settlement,  or  made  available  for 


the  U.  States  and  Georgia,  by  which  the  the  purpose  of  revenue.     Bounty-lands 

latter  ceded  to  the  U.  Slates  all  her  claim  having  been  promised,  by  the  continental 

to  the  lands  west  of  the  present  western  congress,  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 

botndary  of  Georgia,  and  the  U.  Statea  the  continental  army,  it  became  necessary 

contracted  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  redeem  that  pledge  aa  early  as  possible, 

east  of  that  line,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  The  controversies  between    the    several 

done    "peaceably    and    on    reason  able  states,    and   between   them  and  the  U. 

terms."    On  the  tract  of  land  to  which  States,  retarded,  for  sumo  time,  the  fulfil- 

Georgia  thus  ceded  her  claim,  the  statea  ment  of  this  pledge.    On  the  twentieth 

of  Alabama  and  Mississippi   hare  been  of  May,  1785,  an  ordinance  was  passed 

formed.     The  expenditure  directly  inci-  by  the  congress  of  the  confederation,  for 

dent  to  the  acquisition  of  the  public  lands  ascertaining  the  mode   of  disposing  of 

may  be  stated  as  follows :  but  it  must  be  lands  in  the  Western  Territory ;  and  tins 

recollected  that  other  public  objects,  of  the  waa  the  first  act  of  general  legiaiation  on 

highest  moment,  have  been  affected  by  the  subject.    This  act  may  be  found  in 

those  treaties  with  Indian  tribes  and  for-  the  new  edition  of  the  Land  Laws,  p.  349. 

eign  powers  by  which  the  various  cessions  Under  it,  very  limited  sales  were  made, 

of  land  have  been  attained.    The  Indian  not  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  more  than 

treaties  have  been  frequently  treaties  of  121,540  acres.    In  addition  to  these  sales, 

— ='--ion  as  well  as  territorial  oequiei-  there  were  three  considerable  sales  "by 

d  the  political  advantages  of  the  special  contract, "  aa  it  was  called.     The 

Louisiana  and  Florida  treaties  vastly  out-  first  was  of  "  the  Triangle,''  a  tract  of  land 


pacification  as  well  as  territorial  aequiei-  there  were  three  cooaktersJhle  sales  "by 

■-     '      '        -   fas  off  ■   '  "        ■  "    '       — 

tin  importance,  the  mere  value  of  on  lake  Erie.    This  timet  was  ceded  to 

d  acquired  Pennsylvania,  September  4, 1788.    It  con- 
sisted of  908,1 67  acres,  and  •  157,640  ac- 

i  of  Indian  treaties,  crued  from  the  sale.    The  next  sale  was 

inim  1776  to  1886,  ....  $3^68379  to  the  "Ohio  Land  Company,"  of  a  tract 

Payment  to  Georgia,    under  of  land  on  the  Ohio   and   Muskingum 

the  compact  of  1803,  .  .  .  1,250,000  riven,  originally  intended  to  include  two 


Do.    on   account   of  Yazoo 
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million*  of  acre*,  bat  ■forward*  reduced  vided.  The  fractional  sections,  whicb  con- 
by  agreement  to  rather  leas  than  one  mil-  tain  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  and  up- 
lioo.  The  price  of  these  lands  was  two  wards,  are  subdivided  in  such  manner  as 
thirds  of  a  dollar  an  acre,  receivable  in  to  preserve  the  most  compact  and  con- 
evidences  of  the  public  debt.  The  Ohio  venient  forma.  A  series  of  contiguous 
Company  commenced  the  settlement  oft  ha  townships,  laid  off  from  north  to  south,  is 
stale  of  Ohio  in  1788.  The  third  of  these  called  a  range.  The  ranges  are  numbered 
sales  was  also  in  Ohio,  to  John  Cleves  north  and  south  from  the  base  or  standard 
Symmes,  of  the  tract  of  land  between  the  line,  running  due  east  and  west.  They 
Great  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  eventually  ore  counted  from  the  standard  meridian 
reduced  to  248,540  acres.  On  the  tenth  of  east  and  west.  The  superintendence  of 
May,  1800,  an  act  of  congress  was  passed,  the  surveys  is  committed  to  five  surveyors- 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  land  system,  general.  One  thirty-sixth  part  of  all  the 
09  it  now  exists.  It  has  received  several  lands  surveyed,  being  section  number  wx- 
modificanoiis  at  subsequent  periods,  two  teen  in  each  township,  is  reserved  from 
of  which  are  of  great  importance,  end  sale,  for  the  support  of  schools  in  tbe 
will  presently  be  staled.  Under  this  law,  township,  and  other  reservations  have 
the  substantial  features  of  the  land  system  been  mode  for  colleges  and  universities, 
of  the  IF.  Stales,  are  tbe  following: —  All  salt  springs  and  lead  mines  are  atao 
All  the  lands,  before  they  are  offered:  for  reserved,  and  are  subject  to.  be  leased 
sale,  art  surveyed  on  a  rigidly  accurate  plan,  under  tbe  direction  of  the  president   of 


y  found  it  expedient  to  authorize 
. .  _  ind'ed  upon  a  series  of  true  the  surveying  of  forty  townships  of  land 
meridians.  The  first  principal  meridian  annually,  in  each  land  district,  so  as  to 
is  in  Ohio,  the  second  in  Indians,  the  admit  of  two  sales  by  public  auction  an- 
ihird  in  Illinois,  Sec,  each  forming  the  nually,  of  twenty  townships  each.  The 
base  of  a  series  of  surveys,  of  which  the  general  bind  office  nt  Washington  is 
lines  are  made  to  correspond,  so  that  the  under  tbe  superintendence  of  an  officer, 
whole  country  is  nt  last  divided  into  called  "commissioner  of  the  general  land 
squares  of  one  mile  each,  and  townships  office.''  It  is  subordinate  to  tbe  treasury 
of  six  miles  each;  and  these  subdivisions  department.  The  public  lands  are  laid 
are  distributed  with  mathematical  sccu-  offintodistrictSgineachof  which  there  iaa 
racy  Into  parallel  ranges.  The  greatest  land  office,  under  the  auperintendence  of 
division  of  land  marked  out  by  the  survey  two  officers,  appointed  by  the  president 
is  called  a  township,  and  contains  21,040  and  senate,  called  the  "  register  of  the  land 
acres,  being  six  English  or  American  office,  and  the  receiver  of  public  inon- 
miles  square.  The  township  is  subdi-  eys."  There  are  at  present  forty-two  land 
vided  into  thirty-six  equal  portions  or  offices.  The  register  and  the  receiver 
square  miles,  by  lines  crossing  each  other  each  receive  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dot- 
al right  angles.  These  portions  are  colled  lars  per  annum,  and  a  commission  of  one 
ttctiont.  The  section  contains  640  acres,  per  cent,  on  the  moneys  paid  into  their 
and  is  subdivided  into  four  parts,  called  office.  Till  1830,  a  credit  was  allowed  on 
quarter-tedions,  each  of  which,  of  course,  all  purchases  of  public  lands.  Iu  conse- 
contaios  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  quence  of  this  system,  large  quantities  of 
The  quarter-sections  are  finally  divided  land  had  been  purchased  on  speculation; 
into  two  parts,  culled  half  quarter-nettoiu,  and  also,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  pur- 
of  eighty  acres  each,  and  ibis  ifl  the  small-  chases,  a  vast  amount  of  land-debt  to  tbe 
est  regular  subdivision  known  to  the  ays-  government  had  been  contracted.  To  re- 
tern.  The  sectional  and  quarter  sectional  licve  the  embarrassed  condition  of  these 
divisions  arc  designated  by  appropriate  debtors,  an  act  was  passed,  authorizing  the 
marks  in  the  field,  which  are  of  a  char-  relinquishment  of  lands  purchased,  end 
acter  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  each  substituting  cash  payments  for  the  credit 
other.  The  half  quarter-sections  are  not  system.  The  most  beneficial  effects  have 
marked  in  tbe  field,  but  are  designated  on  resulted  from  this  change,  apart  from  the 
theplotofthesurve^,faylhesurreyor-gen-  relief  of  those  who  were  indebted  to  the 
era!  marking  the  distance  on  one  of  the  government.  At  the  same  time  the  stnaf 
ascertained  fines,  in  order  to  get  the  qttan-  mum  price  of  the  land  was  reduced  from 
tity  of  such  half  quarter-sections  as  ex-  two  dollars  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
hibtted  by  his  plot  of  survey.  The  frac-  cents  an  acre.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
tional  sec u ous  which  contain  leas  than  one  public  lands  are  offered  for  sale,  under 
hundred   and  sixty  acres,  aro  not  subdi-  proclamations  of  the  president,  by  public 
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auction,  with  the  limitation  of  the  mini-  q.  v.)  we  gave  some  account  of  the  Roman 
mum  rate.  Lands  not  thus  sold  are  niter-  agrarian  laws,  the  name  of  which  has 
ward*  subject  to  entry,  at  private  sale,  long  been  familiar  to  every  reader,  al- 
and at  the  minimum  price.  A  very  large  though  iheir  real  character  has,  until  the 
amount  of  public  laud  is  in  .the  occupa-  investigations  of  Mr.  Niebuhr,  whan 
tiou  of  persons  who  have  settled  upon  it  death  every  scholar  deeply  deplores,  been 
without  title.  This  is  frequently  done  in  much  misunderstood.  We  there  observed 
consequence  of  unavoidable  delay*  in  also,  that  the  republic  of  the  TI.  States, 
bringing  the  land  into  market,  and  not  like  that  of  Rome,  had  been  much  occu- 
from  any  intention,  an  the  part  of  the  aet-  pied  in  legislating  on  the  subject  of  ha 
tier,  to  delay  payment.  Laws  bare  been  public  land* ;  and  that,  aa  laws  bad  been 
passed,  granting  to  settlers  of  this  deacrip-  made  in  some  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
tion  a  preemptive  right  in  the  acquisition  bearing  a  considerable  reaemblance  to  the 
of  a  tide,  that  is,  the  preference  over  all  agrarian  lawi  of  Rome,  we  should  make 
other  persona  in  entering  the  bind  at  pri-  some  further  remarks  upon  the  subject  in 
vale  sale.  These  laws  afford  the  actual  the  present  article.  The  nature  of  this 
nenler  no  protection  against  those  who  work,  as  we  then  observed,  forbids  the 
might  choose  to  over-bid  him  at  tlie  pub-  full  developement  of  a  subject  which  par- 
lie  sales ;  but  it  is  believed  that  in  moat  takes  so  much  of  a  legal  investigation  as 
cases,  by  mutual  agreement  among  pur-  this  does ;  but  we  think  some  illustrations 
cbaaen,  the  actual  settler  is  enabled  to  ob-  derived  from  our  laws,  and  the  peculiar 
tain  his  land,  even  at  public  sale,  at  the  circumstances  of  our  new  country,  will 
minimum  price.  It  is  stated,  however,  not  be  unacceptable.  The  laws  and  prac- 
that  great  injury  is  done  to  the  settlers,  by  tice  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  will 
combinations  of  land  speculators,  who  In-  afford  sufficient  materials  for  our  purpose. 
fiat  the  public  sales,  purchasing  the  landa  This  state  has  always  owned  a  large  body 
at  the  minimum  price,  and  compelling  of  public  lands,  situate  in  that  part  of  its 
bona  fide  settlers  to  take  them  at  an  en-  original  territory  which  now  constitutes  a 
hanced  valuation.  Should  the  settler  re-  separate  state,  called  the  state  of  Blaine, 
fuse  such  an  agreement,  the  speculators  These  lands,  both  from  the  necessities  of 
enter  iu  to  competition  Willi  him  tit  the  sale,  the  state  go  vera  men  t  and  the  usual  opera- 
On  the  whole  it  would  appear,  that,  on  an  lions  of  capitalists,  became  an  object  of 
average,  the  government  obtains  but  the  speculation.  They  were  accordingly  sold 
minimum  price  for  its  lands,  although  the  by  the  state,  from  time  to  time,  in  huge 

rintity  actually  sold  and  occupied,  being  tracts,  to  capitalists  and  speculators,  who, 
choice  of  the  whole  quantity  brought  in  general, resided  in  Massachusetts  Proper 
intomarket,iaof  course  worth  much  more,  (as  it  was  called  before  the  separation  of 
Five  per  cent,  on  all  the  sales  of  public  Maine),  at  a  great  distance  from  the  lands 
landa  within  the  states  severally,  is  re-  thus  purchased  by  them.  Their  landa, 
served  ;  three-fifths  of  which  are  to  be  being  thus  entirely  out  of  their  view  and 
expended  by  congress,  in  making  roads  control,  were'  of  course  continually  in- 
leading  to  the  states  ;  and  two-fifths  to  be  traded  upon,  and  possession  taken,  here 
expended  by  the  states  in  the  encourage-  and  there,  of  parcels  of  them  by  emigrants 
ment  of  learning.  The  first  part  of  this  res-  from  the  more  populous  towns,  who  put 
ervauonbasbeeuexpendedontheCumber-  them  under  cultivation,  and  erected  houses 
land  road ;  and  the  treasury  of  the  U.  States  and  other  buildings  upon  them  for  the  corn- 
is  greatly  in  advance  to  that  fund,  on  ac-  mon  purposes  of  agriculture.  These  un- 
countof  this  public  work.     It  appears  that,  authorized  settlers   have  been  familiarly 


veyed.     Of  these,  thirty  millions  have  not  upon    lands  in  the  manner  practised  by 

been  proclaimed  for  sale ;  twenty  millions  them.     By  the   lapse   of  time  the  mere 

have  been  sold,  and  as  much  more  grant-  poutttioii  of  these  settlers,  without  any 

ed  by  congress  for  education,  internal  im-  legal  title  to  the  land,  ripened  into  what 

provement,  and  other  purposes.      There  they  considered  to  be  a  rural,  although  the 

are,  then,  110  millions  of  acres  surveyed,  proprietors  of  the  soil  were,  in  general, 

butnotsold;  eighty  millions  of  which  are  wholly  ignorant  of  such   occupation  of 

in  the  market,  ready  for  entry  at  the  mini-  their  property.    At  length,  after  a  long 

mum  price,  and  thirty  millions  subject  to  series  of  years,  it  became  impoarible  to 

be  proclaimed  for  sale  whenever  there  is  dispossess  them,  however  wrongful  their 

ademand.  possession,  in  in  origin,  may  have  bean. 

In  a  former  article   {.Ignrim  Lam,  It  Is  true  that  the  proprietors  might,  and 
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'   did  institute  legal  processes,  and  recovered  should  haim  a  right  to  claim  an  allowance 

judgment  in  our  courts  against  the  occu-  Tor  the  value  of  the  improvements  which 

pants;    but   Kill  the  officers   of  justice  ho  had  made  upon  the  land  tbua  occupied 

could  not  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law  by  him,   and  which  were  called   in  the 

and  dislodge  them  from  their  possession.  Roman  law,  melioration/*,  oryndioramenta. 

Instances     not     unfrequendy     occurred,  and,  by  analogy,  in  the  popular  language 

where  the  officer*  of  justice  and  the  pro-  of  New  England,  btOtrmtnU.*    Our  law, 

prietora  themselves,  or  their  agents,  were  however,  did  not,  like  the  Roman,  make 

shot  at,  or  Buffered  other  acta  of  violence  any  distinction  between  the  occupant  who 

from  the  oceupnnts.    In  this  critical  ezi-  did,  asd  him  who  did  not,  know  that  the 


ncy,  which   threatened  bo  much  mis-  land  was  the  private  property  of  si 

ief  to  the  public  es  well  as  individual"  -"--'       "'        -L  — J         ■' 
ch  was  perhaps  exaggerated  h_ 

u  who  wished  to  avail  the mse Ives  operation,  with  some  amendments,  ti 


chief  to  the  public  as  well  as  individuals,    vldual.     Notwithstanding  the  supposed 
and  which  was  perhaps  exaggerated  by    injustice  of  the  taw,  it  has  remained  in 


of  the  occasion  to  obtain  popularity  for  present  day;  and  the  lapse  of  time  is  daily 

political  purposes,  it  was  thought  neces-  rendering  it  leas  and  less  unequal  and  in- 

sary  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  jurious  in  its  effects.     In  practice,  its  ope- 

(in   the  year  1806)  to  pass  a  law,  which  ration  was  the  more  unequal  aa  respected 

was  in  effect,  to  a  certain  extent,  similar  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  from  another 

to  the  Roman  agrarian  lawa,  by  depriving  circumstance;    for  he,  being   usually   a 

the  real  propraetor  of  a  portion   of  bis  non-resident  or  stranger,  and  the  occupant 

rights  and  transferring  them  to  the  wrong-  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  territory 

fill  possessor  of  the  landa  sold  by  the  pub-  from  which  the  jury  was  taken,  who  were 

lie    To  make  the  subject  intelligible  to  to  try  the  question  of  right  between  the 

persons  who  are  not  conversant  with  our  parties,  the  proprietor  was  in  the  more 

laws,  it  should   be   observed,  that  under  danger   of  suffering   injustice   from  the 

our  former  lawn  and  usages,  a  title  to  land  prejudice   or  hostility  of  the  jury.     But 

by  mere  occupancy,  could  not  be  acquired  here  again   the  law  interposed  a  useful 

by  a  possession  short  of  sixty  years.     But  check,  which  was,  that  no  person  who 

by  the  law  of  1808,  this  term  was  short-  was  interested  inn  similar  question,  should 

ened  to  forty  years.     So  far,  therefore,  as  be  a  member  of  the  jury.     It  is  unoeces- 

it  ejected  those  persons  who  had  previ-  ssry  to  go  further  into  the  details  of  this 

ously  purchased,  either  of  the  state  of  of  law.    In  its  origin  and  principle  it  was  an 

others  holding  under  the  state,  its  opera-  agrarian  law,  though  in  a  more  mitigated 

(ion  was  manifestly  unjust     It  compelled  form  than  those  wliich  caused  such  vio- 

the  proprietors  to  relinquish  at  once  their  lent  commotions  in  ancient  Rome.     A 

ehurn  to  all  that  portion  of  their  lands  little  reflection  will  enable  us  to  reconcile 

which  they  had  been  dispossessed  of  for  some  differences  in  respect  to  the  Roman 

more  than  forty  years,  and  which  they  laws,  about  which  there  has  been  some 

had  purchased  at  the  full  value,  under  the  confusion,  even  since  Mr.  Niebubr  gave  his 

faith  of  the  ancient  law  of  lixty  years'  pos-  new  views  of  them.     Some  readers  have 


il  change  in  the  le-  inferred  from  his  language,  perhaps  in  it- 
gal  rights  of  the  proprietors,  in  violation  self  too  unqualified,  that  the  agrarian  laws 
of  what  they  deemed  to  be  the  fair  intent  of  Rome  only  affected  the  public  lands, 
and  meaning  of  their  contracts,  caused  and  that  there  was  no  violation  of  private 
muehexcitememanddissatisfactionamong  rights — nn  opinion  quite  Inconsistent  with 
them.  In  a  very  general  view,  it  may  be  the  strong  remark  of  Cicero  (Dt  Oflk. 
said  that  there  was  evidently  a  hardship  ii,  21),  quoted  in  the  article  Jtgranan 
on  both  sides;  it  wasnot  equitable  on  the  Laua.  From  a  consideration  of  our  own 
one  hand,  that  the  proprietor  should  be  laws  respecting  public  lands,  we  can  easily 
deprived  of  his  land,  nor  on  the  other,  see  how  the  private  rights  of  purchasers 
tbut  an  innocent  occupant,  who  had  been  under  the  government  and  their  sub-pur- 
Btrffered  to  remain  in  possession  for  thirty  chasers,  might  be  invaded  by  mere  occu- 
or  forty  years,  undisturbed  by  the  propn-  pants,  who  should  settle  without  Dermis* 
etor,  should  be  suddenly  expelled  and  sion  upon  the  lands  of  thoso  purchasers; 
stripped  of  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  a  «nd  after  such  wrongful  possession  had 
whole  life.  By  way  of  alleviating  the  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  it  would 
difficulties  of  the  case,  it  was  provided  in 

the  sum  law  (1808),  agreeably  to  a  well  *™»  ^*5J faw*«d  became  toward 

known r^pl, of tfe Rony coie, that  ^T^tH ^USj^mt^ 

when  the  proprietor  should  institute  a  amijirly  uied  in  Hew  England  iii  ibe  km 

process  to  recover  his  land,  the  occupant  of  occupation. 
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hecome  a  popular  measure  wilh  the  lead-    forty-nine  or  ninety-nine  yean,  at  the  ex- 
em  of  narties  in  Rome,  to  paw  agrarian    pi  rati  on  of  which  the  capita)  ii  retained  by 
:o  take  away  these  occupied    the  Mate,  because  the  lender  has  been  suffi- 


lands  from  the  rich  legal  proprietors,  and  ciently  compensated  for  it  by  it 
confirm  them  to  those,  who,  like  our  be  has  reoeived ;  or  elae  the  payments  are 
tqwttttrt,  had  no  other  claim  to  them  than  continued  till  the  state  returns  the  capital 
1  mere  possession.  Accordingly  we  are  (perpetually}.  ■  In  Ibis  latter  case,  howev- 
told  by  writers  on  this  subject,  that  the  er,  the  state  is  at  liberty  to  refund  the  cap- 
leading  provisions  in  the  agrarian  laws  itol  whenever  it  is  inclined  to  do  so,  or  to 
were  those  which  affected  tbe  right  of  retain  it  forever.  The  creditor  has  no 
nosMSfwn,  and  which  were,  in  principle,  legal  claim,  except  upon  the  stipulated 
like  our  laws  on  that  subject.  Prom  the  interest.  2.  Ijft  annuities  and  tontima 
unequal  distribution  of  property  between  were  another  invention  to  bring  capital 
tbe  nobles  and  plebeians  of  Rome,  the  into  the  public  treasury.  The  former  Be- 
comes! would  be  proportionably  more  vi-  cure  to  lenders  a  certain  income  during 
dent  than  in  a  state  of  society  like  ours,  their  lives.  This  income  is  regulated  by 
The  landa  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  tbe  age  of  the  persons  thus  advancing 
tbe  moneyed  men,  and  they  were  almost  their  money,  being;  greatest  for  the  ir  — 
literally  the  patricians  alone.     We   bare  aged.     Many  preier  this  mode  of  dm 


*  moneyed  men,  and  they  were  almost    their  money,  bums;  greatest  for  the  man 

orally  the  patricians  alone.    We  bare    aged.    Many  preier  this  mode  of  dispos- 

mpted  to  illustrate  our  views  of    ing  of  their    property,  because,   with  a 


this  subject  by  an  example  from  only  one  small  capital,  they  may  enjoy  a       _. 

of  our  states;  but  similar  laws  have  been  come  than  could  be  obtained  in  any  other 

made  in  other  states  of  the  Union.    The  way.    Life  annuities  have  been  frequently 

public  lauds  belonging  to  tho  genera]  gov-  secured  on  tbe  life  of  another  person  who 

eminent  of  tbe  V.  8tnies,  and  not  under  had  a  prospontof  long  life, and  who, being 

the  control  of  any  individual  state,  being  generally  known,  it  was  unnecessary  to 

situate  at  a  great  distance  from  the  main  Furnish   attestations    respecting    his    age, 

body  of  our  population,  have  not  yet,  we  health,  Sic    Thus  many  annuities  were 

believe,  been  subject  to  the  same  amber-  formerly  taken  out  in  France  os  the  life 

i  assinents  from  conflicting  rights,  as  thoee  of  the  kigg  and  other  individuals  of  emi- 

whieh  lie  within  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  nence  in  the  state.    Any  person  holding 

particular  states  of  the  Union.  -such  an  annuity  was  at  liberty  to  transfer 

Public  Stock  is  property  in  a  public  it  to  any  one  efse,  or  to  bequeath  it.    Ton.- 

debt  (see  Public  Debt) ;  and  the  evidences  tint*  are  stipulations  by  which  s  company 

of  this  property  are  certificates  issued  by  of  share  holders  are  to  receive  a  certain 

the  state,  showing  i is  obligation  to  itscred-  interest  from  the  state  (somewhat  higher 

iters.    These  public  stocks  now  exist  in  than  can  be  otherwise  obtained  on  good 

almost  all  Christian  states,  and  are  so  von-  security)  for  tbe  whole  capital  which  the 

oua,  that  it  is  a  particular  study  to  learn  members  of  the  company  contribute  in 

their  nature,  their  different  value,  the  de-  equal  shares;  so  that,  while  they  all  live, 

gree  of  their  credit,  the  mode  of  buying  they  enjoy  this  interest ;  and,  when  any 

and  selliug  them,  of  raising  the  interest  on  die,  the  whole  interest  goes  to  the  sur- 

ibem,  fcc    Tbe  shares  in  these  stocks,  in  vivors ;  so  thiit  the  longest  liver  finally  re 

modem  times,  are  generally  mads  trans-  ceives  tho  whole  interest  during  liis  life, 

ferabie,  so  that  they  have    become   an  There  may,  however,  be  many  varieties 

important  article  of  commerce.     Various  in   these  contracts.      Perpetual  renfs,  ss 

methods  have  been  adopted   to  induce  they  are  called  ou  the  continent  of  Europe, 

capitalists  to  lend  their  money  to  the  suite,  that  is,  stocks  which  the  government  is 

The  attraction  consists  in  affording  them  under  no  obligation  to  redeem,  have  be- 

a  prospect  of  receiving  a  greater  income  come  llie  means  to  which  stutes  most  re- 

from  their  money  in  this  way,  than  could  sort,  and  which  have  found  the  most  favor 

be  procured  by  any  other  safe  mode  of  both  from  states  and  people,  and,  by  their 

investing  it,  and  in  facilitating  tbe  transfer  increase,  and    the    facilities    which   are 

of  the  claims,  and  exempting  from  taxes  afforded  for  their  transfer,  have  acquired 

the  income  arising  from  tho  property.     1.  great  importance.    The  value  of  all  public 

The  first  was  hvmeunsof  atirtttuVes fq. v.),  oltligstions  rests    fundamentally   on    the 

ao  colled;  that  is,  compacts  in  which  the  fact,  that  taxation  annually  produces  a 

state  pledges  itself  to  pay  the  lender  a  fii-  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  the  stipulated 

ed  sum  lor  his  capital  annually,  whiclKhe  amounts  punctually,  and  that  the  govern 

could  obtain  in  no  other  way  with  eqoal  ment  has  a  love  of  justice,  and  prudence, 

ease  and  convenience.    These  payments  and  skill  in  the  administration,  which  will 

ore  either  confined  to  s  certain  period,  as  prompt  itto  regular  pay  meat  at  the  appoint- 
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ed  time ;  thrJs  all  notional  debts  are  de-  security.  For  although  a  regular  portion 
pendent  on  the'weahh  and  income  of  the  of  the  national  revenue  is  appropriated  to 
people.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  as-  the  payment  of  the  former,  yet  the  interest- 
sign  the  amount  of  these  stocks)  n  Europe  of  the  letter  is  equally  secure ;  and  they 
atone,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Id  are  changed  into  funded  debts  whenever 
the  German  Hermes,  the  interest  which  the  state  finds  it  impolitic  to  discharge 
Europe  has  to  par  every  yew  to  its  ered-  them  in  the  common  way,  and  the  credit-  . 
itore  is  stated  at  750,000,000  marks  banco,  ore  concur  in  the  alteration.  For  the 
or  about  358,000,000  dollars.  Suppose;  gradual  reduction  of  the  funded  debts,  a 
now,  the  rate  of  interest  to  be,  on  an  ave-  sinking  fund  was  established,  designed  t* 
rage,  five  percent.;  then  we  shall  have  diminish  the  debt  by  repurchasing  the 
moreihan  5,100,000,000  of  dollars  embark-  shares  at  their  current  price— a  method 
ed  in  these  speculations.  If  we  fix  it  at  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  Euro- 
three  per  cent,  tbe  amount  paid  on  the  pean  states.  It  has  been  lately  discon- 
wminal  capital  of  the  public  debt  in  Eng*  turned.  (See  Staking  Fund.)  In  Eng- 
land, the  sum  would  be  stiU  greater.  As  land,  k  has  served,  from  the  beginning,  to 
the  traffic  in  these  obligations  is  so  impor-  keep  up  tbe  credit  of  stocks,  ■*  "  baa 
tant,  and  they  often  pan  through  numer-  maintained  a  constant  demand  for  them 
ous  hands,  and  every  commodity  rn  circu-  in  the  market;  and  this  it  has  done,  the 
lotion  employs  a  quantity  of  the  common  more  -  effectually  in  proportion  to  its 
means  ot  exchange  proportioned  to  its  amount ;  for,  in  case  the  stocks  should 
value,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  *™  ' 
"  *  common  circumstances,  from  40  tc 


68,000,000  dollars  in  specie  are  requisite  effect  of  the  sinking  fund,  in  facilitating 

to  maintain  tbe  yearly  traffic.  the  sale  of  the  public  stocks,  greatly  con- 

I.  English  Stock*.  England  has  a  tributes  to  recommend  them.  For  capi- 
greater  public  debt  than  any  other  na-  talists  feel  it  extremely  convenient  to  hold  ■ 
tioii.  (See  Great  Britain,  mid  the  table  certificates  of  stock,  which  not  only  yield 
in  Europe,  also  given,  in  the  early  copies,  a  regular  interest,  but  may,  at  any  mo- 
after  index  to  vol.  r.)  But  the  resources  of  men  t,  he  turned  into  moneywithout  loss,  . 
that  country  ore  so  great,  ami  the  punctu-  and  perhaps  with  profit.  The  history  of 
aliry  with  which  its  obligations  are  die-  the  origin  of  the  various  debts  of  England, 
charged  so  unfailing^and  the  moneyed  men  their  conditions,  the  measures  adopted  for 
in  the  country  so  numerous,  that  its  stocks  the  payment  of  interest,  or  the  repayment 
are  .die  most  in  demand.  The  national  of  the  capitals,  or  the  sinking  them  by  re- 
debt  of  England  consists  chiefly  in  stocks  purchase,  may  be  found  in  Grelher's  His- 

*      lable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  govern-  tory.  of  National  Debt,  and  in  Hamilton's 

They  are    variously  designated,  work  on  tbe  same  subject.     A  concise 

partly  according  to  the  rate  of  interest  view  of  the  same  has  been  presented  by 

which  the  government  engages  to  pay ;  as'  Bernard  Cohen  in  his  Compendium  of 

five,  four  and  three  per  cent,  stock ;  and  Finance   (London,  1832).     Although  a 

partly  from  the  financial  operations  to  large  amount  of  the  English  stocks  always 

which  they  have  been  subjected :  thus  the  remains  stationery  in  the  hands  of  compa- 

name  of  reduced  futtdt  is  given  to  those  on  nies,  public  institutions,  and  many  private 

which  the  interest  bos  been  reduced,  in  persons  who  retain  them  as  the  safest 

consequence  of  the  option  which  the  gov-  source  of  income,  still  a  large  proportion 

erument  has  offered  to  the  public  credit-  are  bought  and  sold  every  day ;  and  they 

ore  to  receive  back  their  capital,  or  to  take  are  a  vary  important  article  of  traffic  in 

a  lower  rate  of  interest — Consolidated  an-  England.     As  the  three  per  cent,  stock 

nwrus  is  a  name  derived  from  an  opera-  is  the  most  in  the  market,  the  price  in  the 

tion  of  the  government,  commenced  in  public  papers  relates  to  this,  if  the  kind 

1751,  when  an   act   of  .parliament   was  of  stock  be    not  particularly  designated. 

passed,  by  which  the  various  loans,  for  the  Moreover,  it  regulates  ihe  price  of  the 

repayment  of  which  particular  funds  had  three  aitd  a  half,  four,  five  and  m*  percent 

been  assigned,  were  united,  and  all  the  stocks,  which  vary  proportionally  with  it. 

funds,  including  the  sinking  fund,  consol-  Those  public  obligations  which  entitle  the 

idated  into  one.    These   various  names  holder  to  payment  of  the  capital  at  a  time 

convey  no  idea  of  important  differences  to  designated,  or  to  an  equal  amount  in _  the 

the  owners  end   purchasers  of  English  public  stocks,  as  exchequer  bills,  navy  bills, 

slocks.      Even   the    distinction   between  Set,  naturally  bring  a  price  proportionally 

»■■•■-■  ■   ■  *---rher.    The  best  standard  of  the  credit 

the  public  stocks  is  tbe  rent  of  land. 
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At  present,  knd  in  England  is  generally  £*HMHft00  sterling,  both  reckoned  ac- 

nU  at  thirty -six  ygtn  purchase  in  time*  cording  to  ibeir  nominal  capital.     But  the 

of  pence,  and  at  thirty  jean  purchase  in  relative  ainountsaro  now  wholly  changed. 

tune  of  war;  that  is,  capital  invested  in  The  nominal  capital  of  the  national  debt 

landed  property  yields   two  and  seven-  of  England  was,  in  1833;  about  thirteen 

ninths  per  ceiiL  in  rime  of  peace,  and  three  and  two  thirds  that  of  France.     Fiance 

and  one  third  per  cent,  in  tune  of  war.  reckons  in  debt,  however,  not  according 

Within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  three  per  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  borrowed,  but 

cent  Mocks  bare  been  worth  from  fifty-  only  according  to  the  annual  amount  of 

eight  to  eighty -two  per  cent. ;  no  that  the  money  to  be  paid,  which  gives  a  juater 

Rocks,  at  the  Wheat  rote  during  this  pari-  idea  of  its  extent,  both  kingdom*  having 

od,  have  yielded  but  about  the  amount  of  discharged  themselves  from  the  obligation 

land  routs  in  rime  of  war ;  for  a  man,  who  to  pay  hack  [be  capital,  and  being  bound 

purchases  three  percent,  stocks  be  nighty-  to  pay  merely  the  interest.     England,  in  " 

two  per  cent,  receive*  but  about  three  and  fact,  pays  annually  to  its  creditor*  about 

a  half  per  csnt,on  bis  capital.     In  buying  three  and  a  half  tiroes  what  France  pays. 

stocks  in  England,  the  purchaser  does  not  The  nominal  amount  of  the  debt*  of  these 

receive  any  certificate ;  but  his  name  ia  two  state*  nil)  be  found  in  the  table  of 

merely   registered  in  the    great   national  European  states,  after  index  to   to),  t. 

debt  books,  together  with  all  bis  character-  This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  whether 

istic   designations,     if  he   ever  sells  the  such  a  difference  makes  the  condition  of 

whole,  or  a  part  of  it,  this  is  transferred  England   mora    unhappy  than    that    of 

from  his  name  to  that  of  the  purchaser.  France.   We  will  only  remark,  that  the  na- 

Erery  proprietor  can,  indeed,  have  a  cer-  tional  wealth  of  England  during  that  peri- 

tincate  of  what  is  due  to  bim  in  the  nation-  od  ha*  increased  in  a  much  greater  muo 

el  debt  book* ;  but,  in  the  stock-market,  than  the  wealth  of  France,  and  the  Eng- 

thia  certificate  ia  not  considered  of  value,  lish  stocks  have  always  borne  a  higher 

and  a  person  may  sell  and  transfer  his  price  than  the  French;   for,  while  the 

property  in  the  funds  without  being  asked  French  five  per  cent  amoks  are  worth 

tor  it     Every  stockholder  must  receive  but  ninety-seven  per  cent,  the  English  are 

"bis  interest,  or  make  his  entry  and  transfer  commonly   worth    145.     If  we  carefully 

of  stock  himself,  or  by  a  representative  examine  the  history  of  the  national  debt 

regularly  authorized.     It  would  be  btrpos-  of  France,  we  cannot  help  wondering  how 

able  to  conceive,  how  the  book-keepers  the    French   stock*   stand   m    high   aa 

could  be  convinced,  that  the  multitude  of  they  do.    Immediately  upon  the  death  of 

claimants,  who  appear  before  them,  are  Louis  XIV,  the  regent  reduced  the  bor- 

tbe  true  proprietors,  if  it  were  not  known  rowed  capital  and  the  interest  arbitrarily, 

that  the  greatest  part  of  the  business,  both  and  without  consulting  the  creditors,  one 

the  transfer  of  capital  and  the  receipt  of  third;  and  both  debt  and  interest  still  run* 

interest,  ia  negotiated   by  stock-broken,  tinued  to  be  paid  aa  irregularly  as  ever, 

who  are  well  known  to  the  book-keepers;  In  this  state  of things,  Law  (q.  v.  ),a  Scotch 

and  cases  of  imposition  ate,  in  fact,  very  projector,  promised  to  cancel  the  public 

uncommon.     Moreover,  the  direction  of  debt  with  paper.    But  thai  project  ember- 

all  the  traffic  in  stocks  is  committed  to  the  rassed  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  mote 

bank  of  fin  eland.    The  registry  hooka  ere  than  ever.    Various  measures  were  taken, 

arranged   alphabetically,  and  distributed  each  more  fallacious  than  the  preceding, 

into  several  chambers,  which  are  marked  to  improve  the  state  of  the  treasury,  and 

with  the  initial  letters  and  syllables  of  the  to  diminish  the  national  debt     They  were 

books  they  contain.    Thus  every  one  can  designed  to  quiet  the  clamors  of  the  pub. 

'■ssily  find  the  place  of  the  book  which  lie  creditor*,  without    giving    them  any 


ed  day,  semi-annually,  to  the  amount  of  The  revolution  for  a  long  time  pot  an  end 
more  than  68,000,000  dollars  every  time,  to  all  claim*,  and  almost  wholly  deatroy- 
1*  completed  in  fourteen  days.  ed  the  value  of  the  stocks;  so  that,  when 
II.  Frmrh  Benin  and  public,  Ceriifiadu.  Bonaparte  was  m  Egypt,  a  rente  of  five 
The  national  debt  of  France  was  formerly  franca  might  be  purchased  for  ten,  five, 
flu-  greater  than  that  of  England.  After  and  even  three  francs.  In  1796,  a  new 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV,  it  was  estimated  disposition  was  made  of  the  public  debt 
at  3,111,000,000  Uvres  (about  550,000,000  All  the  churns  of  the  emigrants  were  can- 
dollars),  when  England  had  a  debt  of  only  celled ;  two  thirds  were  struck  off  from 
about  one  third  of  thin  amount,  namely,  the  remainder  of  the  debt ;  and  the  third 
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which  ww  left  was  changed  into  fire  per  value  of  VtfiOO  francs,  paying  yearly  sixty 

rantannuitiea^led  fter*  <»n*«Jta>*,  which  francs  at  least.     If  the  prnfitadonot  yiakt 

compoae  ft  large  pan  of  the  praaant  stocks,  this  amount  iu  any  particular  year,  it  ii 

They  unounted,  in  1796,  to 303,000  franc*  made  up  from  the  reserved  fund.     These 

uyeer.     Sinn  that  period,  numerous  ad-  stocks, are  transferable.  In  1822,  they  were 

ditiorwhavebeeninadBtothedfbtbysuh-  twenty-five  per  cent  abovti  the »  nominal 

aequent  loans,  ao  that,  hi  1822, 178£o4y560  value.    3.  The  obligations  of  the  city  of 

franca  were  annually  required  for  the  die-  Pari*.    The  city  of  Park  was  authorized, 

charge  of  the  perpetual  and  funded  rente*,  in  1816,  to  create  stock  to  tbe  amount  of 

But  there  are  many  unfunded  rente*  to  be  1,500,000  francs,  to  defray  the  expenaeaof 

paid  beaidei;  and  the  sinking  fund  con-  tbe  city.  The  sale  wosbut  small  duringtbat 

Bumes  40,000,000  francs  every  year.     In  troubled  period,  and  the  city  was  therefore 

1823,  therefore,  the  whole  amount  of  Uie  afterward*  empowered  to  issue  33,000  cer- 

adnual  rente*  was 228,864,960  francs, e*clu-  tificatea,  worth  1000  francs  each,  end  pay- 

sive  of  four  millions  newly  created  for  the  able  to  the  bolder,  to  be  discharged  within 

Spanish  war.    During  the  last  war,  the  twelve  years,  ending  July  1, 1899.  These 

rente*  were  again  paid  irregularly,  and  tbe  certificate*  bear  an  interest  of  six  per  cent. 

arrears  accumulated.     These  and   other  ayear,  to  be  mid  quarterly.    4.  Another 

debts,  which  were  contracted  in  the  course  kind  of  paper  often  found  in  tbe  market 

of  the  war,  were  paid  in  obligations  bear-  consists  of  nctiont  da  pont*.     They  are 

ing  Ave  per  cenL  interest,  and  to  be  dis-  issued  by  a  company  which  has  built  three 

charged  at  their  full  nominal  value,  within  bridges  over  the  Seine,  and  comprise  3780 

five  years  from  1831.    These  obligations  shares,  at  1000  franca  each.  The  dividends 

are  coiled  rramnauiancts  de  liquidation,  are  fixed,  every  year,  at  a  meeting  of  the 

and  are  likewise  transferable.  Tbe  nominal  proprietors.     The  amount  is  regulated  by 


amount  of  those  remaining  due  in  1838,  waa  the  income  of  tbe  bridges,  which  is  nil  d  i- 

-*■    -™-  ■"■■  ■■-— TB.Atpr — -" ^-'-J    ■  "'       '       ■    ■■■-    ■■■  — 

fught  a  high  i    . .  u    , 

price,  and  did  SO,  in  fact,  even  during  the  form  a  capital  to  pay  off  the  stocks,  June 


about 300  miHkm  franca.  At  present,  Franc 
al  in  the  paymei 

tee  porta,  ol 
stocks,  of  late  years,  have  brought  a  high    support  of  the  bridges,  and  •  the  others 


m  to  be  vary  punctual  m  the  payment    one  thirtieth. 
of  hs  rentes  ;  and  therefore  tbe  French    into  three  parts,  of  which  one  goes  to  the 


reign  of  Napoleon.  The  economical  regu-  30, 1897.  Besides,  there  is  a  multitude  of 
lations  for  liquidating  claims  for  the  pay-  shares  of  insurance  companies.  5.  There 
meat  of  interest  aita  principal  are  a  good  is  also  in  Paris  acauiedetdtpSUct  eontig- 
imltation  of  the  measures  of  England,  so  nations,  where  money,  in  coin  or  notes,  1st 
far  as  relates  to  the  funded  five  per  cent,  taken  by  the  bank  of  France,  and  three 
renter.  They  are  all  registered  together  in  per  cent,  interest  paid  upon  it,  commen- 
the  grandKvrt  dadttta  tndtliqaa,  after  the  cing  after  it  has  been  in  the  treasury  thirty 
manner  of  the  books  of  the  bank  of  Eng-  days.  The  money  deposited  may  be  tafc- 
land.  Each  stockholder  has  4  distinct  en  out  at  any  dme  by  restoring  the  receipt. 
leaf  for  every  rente  he  possesses.  The  III.  Austrian  Stock*.  Austria  has  long 
dividends  of  the  five  per  cent  annuities  had  a  large  debt,  and,  till  the  French  rev- 
are  paid  twice  a  year,  March  33  and  Sep-  oltition  broke  out,  punctually  fulfilled  its 
tenioer  33.  The  amount  paid  ia  stamped  obligations  to  its  creditors.  But,  during 
on  tbe  back  of  the  certificate,  and  the  the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  ha 
owner  of  it  gives  a  receipt.  The  divi-  finances  foil  into  great  disorder :  and  vari- 
dends  can  be  paid  not  merely  in  Paris,  but  ous  measures,  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil, 
likewise  in  the  provincial  towns.  Owners  did  not  contribute  to'  the  public  credit 
who  cannot  receive  their  dividends  person-  Among  these  was  the  immense  increase 
ally,  and  ore  unwilling  to  leHheir  certifi-  of  paper  money  since  1797;  for,  till  that 
cates  go  out  of  their  bands,  appoint  a  time,  the  bank  paper  of  Vienna,  which, 
special  attorney  to  receive  what  is  due,  for  a  long  period,  was  the  common  medi- 
who  is  furnished  with  a  certified  copy  of  did  of  exchange,  remained  about  una  par 
the  original  certificate.  Besides  the  con-  with  specie,  it  being  exchangeable,  at  any 
solidated  five  per  cent  inscription*,  there  Time,  tor  silver,  on  presentment  But,  this 
ore  ether  stocks  iu  France,  of  various  year,  the  payment  of  specie  waa  limited, 
kinds,  with  which  an  important  traffic  is  and,  the  year  following,  stopped  entirely ; 
carried  on,  and  which  are  subject  to  differ-  and  tbe  paper  money  so  increased,  that  it 
en  t  regulations.  They  include,  1.  tbe  be-  soon  fell  rapidly  below  the  value  of  silver, 
fore-mentioned  ncotmautanct*  dt  Kquidit-  The  means  resorted  to  as  an  antidote  for 
lion.  2.  Bank  stocks,  Tbe  shares  in  the  the  consequent  embarrassment  were  inef- 
bank  of  France  are  90,000,  each  of  the  fectuel.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  was 
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adopted  in  179B.  It  was  a  forced  loan,  by  la  certificates,  bearing  an  interest  of  fifty 
which  the  holders  of  public  stocks  were  guilders  in  convention  money,  and  3000 
compelled  to  add  thirty  per  cent,  to  wbat  guilders  in  new  bank  notes,  which  he 
they  had  already  paid,  on  pain  of  toeing  might  exchange  tor  convention  money  at 
the  whole  ;  m  consideration  of  which  they  the  bank,  on  demand,  But  the  pressure  to 
were  to  receive  five  per  cent  instead  of  procure  specie  in  exchange  for  the  hank 
four.  As  the  loan  was  all  made  in  convert-  notes  thus  obtained  waa  so  great  mat  the 
■  tioo  money,  it  was  understood  that  the  in-  supplies  and  resources  of  the  bank  would 
tenet  should  be  paid  in  the  same.  But  have  soon  been  exhausted,  so  that  the 
this  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  state,  whole  system  waa  abandoned  a  short  time 
on  account  of  the  continual  depreciation  after  it  was  established.  Several  niilliom 
in  tbe  value  of  the  paper  currency ;  and,  of  one  per  cent,  certificates  were  created 
finally,  it  seemed  to  be  impossible,  when  by  this  operation,  and  some  of  them  are 
an  attempt,  made  in  1803,  to  recruit  its  de-  still  in  circulation.  Bank  shares,  ut  500 
elining  strength  by  lottery  loans  and  other  guilders  convention  money,  might  be  ob- 
meeaurea,  failed.  In  1811,  therefore,  the  tained  for  2000  guilders  in  paper  money 
intereat  was  reduced  to  half;  and,  in  order  and  300  in  convention  money.  Tbe  pa- 
to  make  this  half  still  smaller,  the  existing  per  money  thus  obtained  was  to  be  de- 
papnr  money  was  changed  tor  redemption  Strayed.  Both  measures,  however,  only 
Motet,  so  called,  a  note  of  one  guilder  be-  partially  effected  tbe  desired  object,  and 
ing  paid  for  five  old  paper  guilders.  It  they  were  soon  abandoned.  -October  29, 
was  hoped  that  these  certificates  would  be  therefore,  of  that  year,  a  measure  was 
esteemed  as  valuable  as  specif.  Hence  brought  forward  founded  on  juster  views, 
the  reduced  intereat  was  to  be  paid  in  this  This  gave  rise  to  the  mctattiquti,  so  called, 
new  paper,  and  not,  as  before,  in  coined  A  voluntary  loan  was  opened,  and  the  de- 
money.  But  these  notes  never  fulfilled  posits  were  received  partly  In  public  cer- 
the  design  for  which  they  were  created ;  uneaten  bearing  interest  and  partly  in  pa- 
end  a  large  amount  of  new  paper,  under  per  money.  For  an  old  Austrian  certm- 
tbe  name  of  anticipation  etrtJtatet,  was  cue  of  100  guilders,  and  tbe  additional 
put  in  circulation,  about  equal  in  amount  sum  of  HO,  100, 110, 130,  130  guilders  in 
to  that  which  the  redemption  notes  had  redemption  or  anticipation  notes,  accord- 
been  intended  to  supersede,  so  that,  in  a  ing  as  the  old  certificate  yielded  six,  five, 
short  time,  both  kinds  of  paper  sunk  as  four  and  a  half,  four,  three  and  a  half,  or 
low  as  the  old  bank  notes.  In  this  way,  tliree  per  cent,  interest,  a  new  state  obliga- 
the  early  creditors  of  the  stale  lost  a  large  tion  was  given  of  100  guilders,  bearing  in- 
pert  of  their  interest  and  capital.  In  1816,  tercst  at  five  per  cent-,  both  payable  in 
the  finances  of  Austria  were  put  under  specie.  A  sufficient  fund  was,  at  the 
better  management.  The  new  aditiiius-  same  time,  provided  for  the  punctual  dis- 
tration  devoted  their  chief  attention  to  charge  of  the  interest,  and  for  the  gradual 
two  objects : — First,  to  rawing  the  value  extinction  of  the  capital  by  repurchase. 
of  the  paper  money,  and,  aa  far  as  poesi-  This  gave  assurance  to  tbe  proprietors  of 
ble,  abolishing  it ;  and  next  to  fixing  tbe  these  certifieatea  that  they  might  sell  them, 
public'  credit  on  a  new  basis,  by  restoring  with  scarcely  any  loss,  wlienever  so  in- 
to the  old  claims  a  portion  of  their  rights,  cliued.  These  mttaUimux,  therefore,  soon 
and  by  negotiating  new  loons  on  a  more  obtained  extensive  credit,  and  so  confirm- 
firm  and  solid  basis.  In  1816,  a  new  bank  ed  the  financial  strength  of  the  govern - 
was  furnished  with  funds  in  specie,  end  meiit,  that  it  boldly  resolved  to  establish 
empowered  to  issue  new  notes,  which  the  public  credit  on  a  broader  basis.  By  a 
were  to  be  paid  to  the  holders  on  demand  patent  of Jan.22, 1917,tne  sinking  fund  was 
in  silver  money.  This  bank,  to  which  organized  after  the  example  of  the  sinking 
was  intrusted  the  whole  business  of  fund  ofEnglsnd^uid  all  the  funds  wereunit- 
amending  the  currency  and  public  credit,  edinoneforthepaymetitofallpublicdebis; 
commenced  its  task  by  giving  notice,  June  end,  by  a  regulation  of  March  31,  I81B, 
1,  that  any  person  might  briuginany  sum  the  whole  system  of  debt  was  reduced  to 
in  tbe  old  paper  money,  and  receive  for  it  such  orderlhat  the  proprietors  of  theoldccr- 
five  sevenths  in  new  certificates,  bearing  tificates  began  to  be  encouraged  that  their 
one  per  cent,  interest  in  convention  money,  rights  would  be  restored;  and  this  hops 
and  two  sevenths  in  uew bank  notes,  which  gave  tlio  obligations  once  more  a  limited 
every  one  might  exchange  at  the  bank  for  circulation.  The  capital  of  the  old  debt, 
their  value  in  convention  money.  Thus  a  of  which  tbe  interest  was  reduced  to  hah 
proprietor,  who  deposited  7000  guilders  m  in  1811,  was  divided  into  sections,  each 
paper  money, received  for  it  5000  guilders  of  one  million   guilders.     Five   of  these 
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lp  in  ninm  otbij  ywir  m  mo  *m-  ui  uimgi 

a!  of  full,  interest,  and  as  mure  1818,  by 

o  be  bought  in  by  the  sinking  fund,  national 

>lan  has  hrtherto  been  very  success-  wood  Mi 


^   .  .  „ _._„_bsnk.     The  shares,  which  at  first 

This  plan  has  hitherto  been  ray  success-  stood  at  scarcely  500  guilders  in  conven- 

M.     By  the  gmduJ  liquidation  of  there-  nou  roonev.lmve  now  reached  nearly  1000, 

demotion  and  ujiucipetkm  certificates,  their  and  aro  in  great  demand,  for  they  yield  an 

amount  wia  diminished,  June  30,  1825, to  annual   interest  of  abrty  guilders.     The 

149,320,813  guilders  (a.  guilder  ie  about  bank  is,  at  present,  wholly  independent  of 

forty  cents) ;  and,   June  30,  1698,  the  the  government 

amount  in  circulation  in  Austria  waa  otdy  IV.  Frustum  Stocks.  Prussia  bad  no 
781  million  guilders.  The  metoitvpioi  public  debt  till  1787,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  therefore  come  into  the  market  inall  had  a  considerable  treasure  in  specie,  and, 
the  principal  commercial  citiea  of  Europe,  even  under  the  reign  of  Frederic  William 
In  the  year  1831,  the  whole  amount  of  the  II,  till  1606,  owed  only  thirty  million  dol- 
newdebt  contracted  aince  1815,  or  the  five  lam,  which  wen  to  be  paid  off  at  fixed 
s  estimated  at  periods.  But  the  unhappy  French  war 
i,  and  the  proportion  of  1806,  and  the  more  successful  one  of 
of  the  sinking  fund  to  the  debt  at  one  fifty-  1813— 15,  augmented  the  public  debt  of 
seventh— the  same  ratio  which  the  nuking  Prussia;  and,  after  it  had  boon  reduced  !0 
fuud  hi  England  bean  to  the  public  debt,  order,  her  stocks  came  into  die  market  in 
The  credit  of  these  mda&iqu*a  baa  risen  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  like  the 
very  much.  They  stood,  in  1817,  at  forty-  Enghsh,  French,  Austrian,  and  other  pub- 
eight,  but  had  risen,  in  the  beginning  of  be  stocks.  From  the  statement  of  Feb- 
1813,  to  eighty-six,  and  even  during  the  ruory  17,  1620,  it  appears  mat  the  capital 
war  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  they  of  the  debts  bearing  interest  then  amount- 
were  at  ninety-five.  Besides  these  mtid-  ed  to  something  more  than  180  million 
liquet,  the  before-mentioned  Rothschild  Prussian  dollars  (about  133  million  Span- 
lotteries  are  well  known  in  the  money  iah),  and  the  yearly  interest,  or  rente,  to 
markets.  The  Austrian  government,  in  7(637,177  Prussian  dollars.  Several  mil- 
1830,  negotiated,  through  a  company  lions  have  aince  been  extinguished  by  the 
formed  by  Messrs.  Parish  and  Rothschild,  sinking  fund.  At  present,  the  following 
u  btttry  loan  of  20,800,000  guilders,  and  Prussian  stocks  are  rathe  market:— 1.  the 
soon  after  a  second  of  37 ,000,000  guilders,  proper  national  stocks,  which  comprehend 
convention  money.  The  shareholders  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  public  debt,  and 
the  first  loan  were  to  receive  back  their  the  proceeds  of  which,  in  1830,  were 
capuafa,  and,  instead  of  interest,  premi-  4,780.000  Prussian  dollars  (about  3^50,4,00 
urns  at  the  time  of  the  repayment  of  the  Spanish).  They  consist  hi  obligations, 
capitals,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  which  bear  four  per  cent,  interest,  and  at 


largest  190,000.    In  the  moat  unfavorable  ia  the  provinces.     Provision  has  likewise 

event,  a  man  must  wait  twenty  years  for  been  made  for  their  payment  in  specified 

his  capital  and  premium.      The  second  places  in  foreign  countries.  The  certificates 

loan  was  opened  July  38,  1630,  at  four  promise  that  the  capital  ahali  be  paid  bock 

per  cent;  and  the  government  bound  it-  by  the  annual  extinguishment  of  one  tnil- 

eelf,  within  twenty-one  years,  to  pay  off  lion  at  par;  but  this  regulation  has  been 

the  capital,,  with  interest   and  premiums,  modified  by  a  later  one,  ordaining  that  the 

hv  means  of  fourteen  lottery  drawings,  stocks  shall  be  diminished  by  being  repur- 

Tbe  proprietors  received  certificates,  dated  chased,  at  the  current  price,  till  they  stand 

January  15,  1831,  each  for  350  guilders,  at  par,  and  then  the  repayment  shall  com- 

Wbether  a  share  in  such  a  lottery  can  pro-  mence.     The  market  value  of  these  notes 

duce  more  than  four  per  cent,  interest,  de-  varied,  in  1820— 23,  between  sixty-seven 

pends  wholly  on  the  tune  of  drawing,  and  and  seventy-five  per  cent*  and,  still  later, 

the   premium   which  chance  may  allot,  rose  to  nearly  ninety ;  in  1838,  it  was  at 

The  price  of  the  tickets  of  the  first  loan  iunety.-three.    Of  a  portion  of  these  oUi- 

varies  between  118  and  130,  and  of  the  gations,  premium  lotteries  were  formed, 

second     between    96    and     103.       On  thirty  millions  being  sold,  accompanied 

an  average,  the   premiums  of  the  first  with  premium,  certificates,  at   their  full 

and  the  interest  and  premiums  of  the  sec-  value  in  Prussian  currency.     The  hope  of 

ond  loon  ore  equivalent  to  an  interest  of  five  receiving  a  great  premium  on  the  drawing 

and  lour  fifths  per  cent.    This  new  order  of  these  lotteries  (ten  drawings  were  lo 
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take  puce,  one  each  six  mouths)  produced  ployed  funds.    Hw  violent  imunuaa  tt 

iuch  a  demand  for  thi»  species  of  stocks,  Napoleon's  adminiMration  rendered  it  ne 

that  they  tobb  to  190 — 130  dollar*  and  up-  cessary  for  the  bonk  to  atop  payment,  u 

Wank.    SL  The  aharei  in  the  Enguah  loan    consequence  ofthe  loss  of  ail  itsrt 

which  waa  negotiated  with  Rothschild,  in  The  old  ajstem  haa  been  long  re 

London,  in   April,  1618.     The   nominal  regard  lo  all  moneys  deposited  ainoe  iw» ; 

amount  is  five  million  pounds  sterling,  at  but  the  pressure  of  circumstances  baa 

fire  per  cent*  and  to  be  repaid  within  hitherto  made  it  impossible  for  the  bank 

twenty-eight  yean,  a  certain  amount  an-  to  fulfil  its  obligations  in  regard  to  the  old 

nually,  by  repurchasing  the  notes,  or  re-  capitals.     The  government  has  promised, 

deeming  them  at  par,  if  they  are  worth  it.  however,  that  this  debt  shall  be  cancel 

The  certificate*  are  expressed  in  English  lad. 

money,  and  the  interest  is  payable  in  ton-  V.  Xusrvtn  Stock*.    Previous  to  1810, 

dan.    .The  unfavorable  condition,  under  Russia  had  no  debt  on  which  interest  waa 

which  this  loon  was  obtained,  are  to  bo  at-  paid,  and  of  which  the  st 


tributed  to  the  emergencies  of  the  period,  market,  except  63,000,000  guilder*  due  in 

Though  the  interest  is  fire  per  cent-,  only  Holland ;  and  the  paper  waa  hardly  found 

seventy-one   per   cent,   of  the  nominal  in  the  commercial  world  out  of  Amster- 

amountof  the  loan  waa  received;  and  the  dam.     For  rnany  years,  this  stock  stood  at 

government  took  the  risk  of  the  fluctna-  par.    In  1810,  a  loan  of  twenty  millions 

non  of  exchange  in  the  payment  of  inter-  was  opened  In  attigtuOt  at  six  per  cent, 

est  snd  principal.     In  London  itself;  be-  for  which   the  government   pledged  ten 


seventy-one    per    cent.    < 

amount  of  the  loan  was  received;  and  the  dam.     For  rnany  years,  this  stock  stood  at 

BDt  took  the  risk  of  the  fluctna-  par.    In  1810,  a  loan  of  twenty  millions 

.     (change  in  t" 

d  principal.    In 

fore  the  certificates  were  issued,  they  had  million  silver  roubles, 

risen  to  eighty  per  cent.     Besides  these,  terest,  to  be  paid  in  fire  years 

there  are  the  obligBriorui  of  the  Electoral  who  should  not  prefer  psrpotur' 

Mark,  which  are  of  an  early  date,  snd  in  atugnatt,  or  silver  roubles. 


The  design 


Mark,  which  are  of  an  early  date,  snd  in  auigmtlt,  or  silver  roubles.  Thedesi 

the   HyvothdutJuint,  secured  on   mort-  was  to  diminish  die  immense  quantity 

gages  of  the  public  domains,  which  were  assignors.    It  was  intended  to  hare  ma 

not  created  till  after  1806.    Both  yield  four  aeries  of  thtwe  loans  following  oil* 

per  cent-  and  form  together  a  capital  of  er,  to  destroy  the  paper  roubles 


per  cent-  and  form  together  a  capital  of  er,  to  destroy  the  paper  roubles  which 

uoariy  nine  million  fWsiau  dollar*  (above  might  be  brought  in  by  their  means,  and 

six  million  Spanish),  which,  like  the  inter-  thus  to  raise  I  lie  paper  money  gradually  to 

eat,  is  paid  according  to  the  original  en-  par,  or  perhaps  to  put  it  wholly  out  of  cir- 

gagemont    There  are  also  the  stocks  of  enfamon,  and  substitute  silver  money  in  its 

the  provinces  and  principal  crass.    The  place.    Although  these  loans  never  ac- 

rnortgage  stocks  (Pfandbneft)  form  scan-  eotnnfashed  the  desired  object,  snd  seemed 

rod  tfperbsns  fifty  or  eighty  millions,  the  to  be  founded  on  mistaken  principles,  yet 

shares  of  which  are  bought  snd  sold,  and  they  helped  to  confirm  the  credit  of  the 

yield  a  secure  income.    These  are  creeled  government,  becau 


provinces,  which  borrow  money  on  the  silver  was  regularly  paid ;  and  the  capital, 
security  of  their  estates  collectively,  and  too,  was  repaid  in  the  way  stipulated,  not- 
make  loans  to  the  individual  proprietors,  withstanding  the  distress  to  which  the 
in  consideration  of  mortgages  of  their  kingdom  was  reduced  try  the  war  of  1819. 
separate  estates.  There  are  five  of  these  The  credit  which  the  government  thus  nc- 
prorincial  associations  in  Prussia.  To  quired  was,  perhaps,  worth  the  sacrifice 
the  Prussian  stocks  belongs,  also,  the  of  some  millions ;  for  the  state  had  hard- 
bank  paper,  which  la  transferable.  The  ly  any  other  advantage  from  this  loon. 
Circulation  of  these  notes,  indeed,  is  some-  These  stocks,  during  their  five  years'  coq- 
whst  difficult,  for  they  are  generally  trainmen,  were  in  great  demand,  and  their 
tuade  payable  to  the  particular  individual  price  speedily  rose  shove  their  par  value 
'  L"" ! — "     """   """  InoMu     -■■■'■ 


to  whom  they  are  issued,   and  cannot  be    in  nttignat* ;  but  this  was  not  strange,  for 
c— J  without  legal  formalities.   The    paper  roubles  were  not  worth  in  t' 
t  receives  money  at  two  or    ket  one  third  of  silver,  and,  by  tl 


transferred  without  legal  formalities.  The  paper  roubles  were  not  worm  n 
royal  bank  receives  money  at  two  or  ket  one  third  of  silver,  and,  by 
three  per  cent  a  year,  and  repays  the    of  the  losn,  amlreTroutilc  wnspairifij 


,  ery  two  paper  roublee  advanced.    Only  a 

and  larger  ones  at  fourteen  days,  or  four  few  of  these  obligations  ore  now  in  circu- 

weeks'  notice.    Hence  it  is  filled  with  de-  lation,  for,  in  1815,  they  were  nearly  nil 

peon,  trust  money,  orphans'  money ;  and  cancelled.      This  system,  however,  wis 

many  capitalists  invest  in  it  their  unem-  continued  under  better  conditions  as  rs- 
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garded  the  government,  and  to  a  much  and  the  multitude  of  wealthy  capitalists  hi 
greater  extent  The  diminution  of  the  the  country,  the  ■tucks  bare  maintained  a 
attignat*  was  the  pretext  for  every  mens-  high  credit,  and,  during  the  thirty-two 
ore.  But  the  deficit  in  the  income,  and  yean  of  tranquillity,  from  1748  to  1780, 
•a  occasioned  by  the  war  of  they  were  in  such  demand,  that,  notwith- 
3  perhapa  the  principal  causae  standing  their  low  rale  of  interest  (two 
'  re  loans.  There  bare  been  and  a  half  per  cent),  they  brought  from 
mini  ur  juui  since  1816.  The  two  first,  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  above  their  nominal 
made  in  1817,  at  Petersburg,  of  seventy  value.  But  owing  to  the  wan  with  Etig- 
mtluon  rouble*  in  tungnaii,  were  mostly  hod  and  Franca,  Wo  finances  of  the  coun- 
reduced  to  silver  money  at  a  fixed  valua-  try  were  thrown  into  disorder;  it  is  ptob- 
tioni  the  third  and  fourth  ware  in  England,  able,  indeed,  that  these  wan  only  hastened 
in  I8SJ0,  and  amounted  to  forty  million  a  calamity  which  must,  hooimit  or  later, 
silver  roubles.  All  the  stocks  of  this  kind  have  fallen  upon  the  people;  for  the  de- 
bear  five  per  cent  interest,  and  are  regu-  ficit  in  the  income  was  increasing  every 
lated  after  the  manner  of  the  stocks  in  year  after  1786,  and  the  public  debt,  of 
other  countries,  wherein  the  govern*  course,  wm  continually  accumulating. 
merit  merely  pledges  itself  to  discharge  The  expenditures  were  multiplied  by  the 
the  stipulated  interest  punctually.  The  oppression  of  France,  and  the  deficit 
liquidation  of  the  capital  by  the  sink-  daily  grew  mora  enormous.  Under  the 
ing  fund  is  effected  by  re-purchasing  administration  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  in 
the  certificates  or  otherwise,  aa  the  state  1807,  1608,  end  1809,  loans  of  forty,  thir- 
of  the  treasury  renders  most  expedi-  ty,  and  twenty  million  guilders,  to  coyer 
ent  The  arrangements  for  the  public  the  deficit,  wore  obtained  on  tolerable  con- 
debt  are  similar  to  those  in  Fiance  diiiona,  aa  Louis  Bonaparte  maintained 
and  England.  All  the  debts  since  1817  the  credit  of  the  state  by  opposing  with 
have  been  registered,  with  the  creditors'  firmness,  on  every  occasion,  the  reduc- 
names  in  alphabetical  order.  Attheaame  lions  of  the  public  debt,  which  hie  brother 
lime,  the  creditors  receive  notes  (inscrip-  proposed.  When  Napoleon  united  Hoi- 
tions),  which  contain  what  is  written  in  land  with  France  in  1610,  it  was  found 
the  book  of  registry,  and  the  conditions  thai  the  national  debt  of  this  little  king- 
end  stipulations  of  the  government,  and  dom  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
are  so  prepared  that  they  may  beendorsed  1200  million  guilders  {about  480  mill- 
in  blank  in  a  foreign  count-'  K-: "      ; —    A~" — l       ** — ' —   J   - 

tied  by  a  Russian  consul,  ai 

transferred  to  any  one  without  difficulty  t  partment,  by  Betting  aside  two  thirds  of 

end  the  directions,  necessary  in  case  of*  the   debt,  aa   had  already  been  done  in 

transfer,  .are  contained  in  the  isweription.  France.    The  remaining  third  was  to  be 

An  important  traffic  is  now  carried  on,  in  registered  in  the  great  book  of  France, 

all  the  markets  of  Europe,  in  Russian  aa  a  part  of  the  general  national  debt, 

stocks.    The  interest  on  the  English  loan  and,  like  the  rest,  to  pay  an  interest  of 

is  payable,  not  merely  in  Petersburg,  but  five  per  cent.    This  measure,  however, 

in  Hamburg  and  London,  in  the  money  was  never  carried  into  execution.     After 

of  those  places,  at  a  fixed  valuation,  and  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  the 

the  income  of  the  Dutch  stock  is  payable  Netherlands,  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Na- 

in  Holland.    The  report  of  the  minister  pofcon,  the  debt  was  newly  organized, 

of  finance,  January  1st,  1822,  made  the  and,  by  the  law  of  Hay  14th,  1814,  was 

whole  debt  of  Biisais  to  consist  of  the  fol-  regulated  by  the  following  principles:— 

lowing  surosi-1.  The  Dutch,  4S,000,000  1.  The  two  thirds  of  the  debt  abolished 

B tilders ;  3.  the  domestic,  in  silver  rou-  bv  Napoleon  were  again  acknowledged, 

es,  53  millions ;  3.  the  domestic,  in  pa-  although  his  measure  was,  in  a  degree, 

,   per  roubles,  296  millions.    The  fund  des-  sanctioned,  by  the  division  of  the  new 

'  ''  -'  ''  "  '  <<--!-  Je(,t  into  a  real  or  active,  and  a  nominal 
or  dead  one ;  the  interest  of  the  first  (the 
third  retained  by  Napoleon)  was  t  *~~ 
paid  from  January  1st,  1815 ;  and  th 

are  necessary  for  the  payment  of  what  is  teres!  of  the  latter  (the  two  thirds  abol- 

annually  due  on  these  stocks.  ished  by  Napoleon)   was  to   commence 

VI.  Dutch  Stodu.   Although  the  public  gradually;  so  that  every  year  from  four  to 

debt  in  Holland  has  been  very  great  from  five  millions  should  be  put  on  the  same 

the  earliest  timus,  yet,  tit  consequence  of  footing  with  the  active  debt,  aa  to  the  pay- 

the  regular  fulfilment  of  all  obligations,  meat  of  interest  of  the  abolished  debt 
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All  subsequent  obligations  were  required     have  hitherto  found  purchase™  in  the  En- 

to  be  presented,  and  for  on  advance  of    ropean  markets  at  low  rate*. 

aix  per  cent,   ia   specie,   ware   changed         VIII.  Spanu\  Stock*.     The  history  of 


fixed  at  two  and  n  half  per  cent. ;  in  aucb  fuaiou.  It  baa  been  always  loaded  with 
a  way,  however,  that  two  thirds  of  the  arrears  and  unpaid  interest.  According 
new  notes  were  Resigned  (o  the  dead  debt,  to  the  statement  of  November  29tb,  1830, 
which  paid  no  interest,  and  only  one  third  only  a  part  of  the  Spanish  debt  bears  ia 
of  the  amountwua  transferred  to  the  now  leresc.  The  part  which  does  not  bear  in. 
debt,  bearing  interest  from  1815.  Chan-  teraet  consols  of  unpaid  pensions,  aonui- 
Ublc  mstitiiuona,  holders  of  life  annuities,  ties,  and  many,  other  unpaid  and  floating 
and  some  other  classes,  however,  had  debts,  but  principally  of  paper  money, 
aome  particular  privileges.  But  the  debts  These  were  estimated  in  the  above  men- 
contracted  during  the  French  administra-  tioned  year  at  7905  million  reals,  or  about 
tkm  were  put  under  less  favorable  condi-  345340,006  dollars.  The  public  obliga- 
tions. These  obligations,  frequently  in-  tions  bearing  interest,  which  consist  pertly 
creased  by  new  loans,  formed  the  Dutch  of  old  dents,  new  loans,  &t,  amount  to 
stocksfound  in  the  money  moritet,of  which  <S,S  14,780,363  reals,  or  about  327,109,457 
those  that  yielded  an  actual  income,  were  million  dollars,  of  which  the  yearly  inter- 
sold  before  the  BeJgic  revolution  for  forty-  est  in  estimated  at  !£J5,966,6U0  reals,  or 
six  to  forty-seven  per  cent.  Shares  in  the  1 1 ,336,390  dollars.  A  plan  was  adopted, 
nominal  debt  are  regarded  like  shares  in  during  the  constitutional  government,  for 
a  ■lottery,  and  stand  at  one  quarter  per  paying  off  a  portion  of  the  debt  by  the 
cent.,  or  even  still  lower  (five  eighths};  sale  of  the  estates  of  monasteries,  the 
this  is  sufficient  evidence,  how  little  the  property  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  piib- 
yurchasers  think  of  soon  obtaining  any  lie  lands ;  but  the  restoration  of  the  abeo- 
tncome  from  them.  In  1819,  seventeen  lute,  monarchy  in  1823,  put  a  stop  to  its 
million  guilders  interest  were  to  be  paid,  execution,  and  the  loans  made  bythecortea 
The  sinking  fund  was  fixed,  in  1821,  at  were  declared  tobeinvalid.  G'teat  deficits 
2,500,000  guilders  annually.  Besides  have  smee  taken  place  every  year,  and  till 
these  debts,  which  include  those  of  Bel-  this  day  new  loans  have  been  utterly  iu- 
gium,  the  government  of  Holland  assumed  sufficient  to  cover  them.  The  stocks 
the  responsibility  of  paying  a  portion  of  which  are  most  commonly  found  in  the 
the  Russian-Dutch  debt  (of  eighty-three  market  at  present  are: — 1.  The  Dutch- 
million  guilders),  arid  1,443,730  guilders  Spanish  obligations  of  1807,  created  by 
were  devoted  every  year  to  the  discharge  means  of  the  house  of  Hope  &  Co,  each 
of  the  interest  and  gradual  liquidation  of  of  which  is  for  1000  Dutch  guilders  with 
the  capital.  These  obligations  belong  to  interest,  payable  annually.  The  interest 
the  unfunded  debt,  as  does  also  the  Aus-  of  this  loan  of  thirty  million  guilders,  and 
rrian-Belgic  debt  of  about  six  million  of  several  of  the  other  debts,  has  never 
guilders,  and  other  obligations  little  known  been  paid  since  the  French  invasion  of 
out  of  the  country.  1808.  2  The  stocks  of  tbe  Laffitte  loan  of 
VII.  Wtapolitim  Stock*.  The  Neapol-  fifteen  million  dollars,  which  was  nego- 
itan  finances,  on  the  whole,  have  been  tiated  in  Paris.  Each  certificate  is  for 
subject  to  no  little  disorder;  but,  at  the  one  hundred  dollars.  A  lottery  ticket  ia 
-close  of  die  last  reign,  measures  were  connected  with  every  one,  by  which  the 
adopted  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  certificate  gains  a  greater  or  less  premium 
stipulated  interest  andreniu,  even  though  (from  18  dollars  to  20,000)  whenever  its 
fresh  loans  should  be  required.  The  number  is  drawn.  The  obligations  are 
occupation  of  the  kingdom  by  Austrian  to  be  paid  within  twenty  years  from  1S2S, 
troops  added  to  the  national  debt  upwards  agreeably  to  the  regulations  for  tbe  nnuual 
of  trine  million  ducats  (about  7,200,000  extinction  of  a  portion,  with  the  premi- 
dollnrs).  The  French  system  of  man-  urns  belonging  to  them.  3.  The  cer- 
aghi£  die  public  debt  has  been  taken,  to  a  tificates  of  the  loan  of  1821,  negotiated 
considerabledegrce,Bsapattern,(heahares  by  the  house  of  Ardouiu,  Hubbard  &. 
of  tbe  creditors  being  registered,  and  Co.,  fixed  at  different  sums  in  dollars, 
bought  and  sold  in  the  same  manner  as  and  with  interest  payable  semi-annually 
in  France.  The  yearly  amount  of  income  in  Paris  and  London.  4.  The  certifi- 
from  the  debt  was  estimated,  January  1st,  cotes  of  the  national  loan  of  1691,  which 
1821,  at  3,883,000  Neapolitan  ducats  is  connected  with  the  last,  or  rather 
jabout  2,928,000  dollars).  This  income  forms  a  part  of  it.  Every  certificate  is  for 
is  five  per  cent.    The  Neapolitan  stocks  150  dollars  in  specie,  but  the  old  obliga- 
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lions  of  the  governments,  as  well  nsshares  a  high  degree  of  credit,  although  the 
in  stocks  No.  1  and  3,  and  premium  cer-  guarantee  given  by  the  states,  of  their  as- 
-:J=  — ' —   — b  received  by  the  government    seriated  kingdom,  Sweden,  to  the  stocks 


i  for  these  new  stocks,  according    of  the  Frege  loon,  has  not  secured  to  the 

narketvalue.     These  new  certifi-     creditors  a  regular   payment.     For  this 

re  per  cent,  interest,    reason,  Suedith  certificates  are  not  found 


paid  annually  at  Madrid,  Paris,  or  Lon-  in  the  money  markets. 

don,  at  the  option  of  the  holder.  XI.  Stock*  of  the  German  CenfedtraHoit. 

IX.  Danish  Stock*.  The  obligations  on  Nearly  all  the  states  in  this  body  hare 
account  of  ibe  domestic  loans,  made  for  the  public  debts;  their  notes,  however,  are 
sake  of  the  liquidation  and  better  regula-  scarcely  ever  seen  in  the  markets  of  Lon- 
tion  of  the  paper  money,  are  scarcely  don,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Frankfort,  and 
found  at  all  in  foreign  markets.  But  those  Berlin;  they  remain  chiefly  in  the  states 
that  sprung  from  the  loans  of  1818  and  where  they  originated,  and  are  monopo- 
1819,  in  Hamburg,  and  from  the  English  lined  by  the  capitalists  and  institutions  of 
loan  of  1891,  have  a  wider  circulation,  those  stoles.  The  certificatMof  the  king- 
The  first  loan  of  1813  gave  rise  to  obliga-  dom  of  Saxony  enjoy  the  highest  credit 
lions  at  five  per  cent,  each,  of  mo  amount  of  all.  Though  the  debts  of  this  little  ter- 
of  3000  marks,  Hamburg  banco  (a  mark  ritory  amount  to  sixteen  and  a  half  million 
banco  is  about  34$  cents),  which  were  convention  doIkusfaSaxondollarieabout 
sold  at  par,  because  they  involved  a  pre-  ninety-five  and  a  half  cents),  the  people 
tniutn,  in  which  eveiy  certificate  gained,  believe  the  government  to  be  so  const- 
at least,  400  [narks  banco,  in  stocks  bearing  entious  and  trustworthy,  that  they  dread 
six  per  cent  interest,  and  under  the  most  rather  than  desire  the  repayment  of  their 
favorable  circumstances,  300/100.  After  capital,  which  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  state, 
tbe  drawing  of  tbu  premiums,  the  five  per  From  this  cause  the  five  per  cents  have 

' 'ieutions  of  this  description  stood  risen  to  110 — 111  percent,  and  the  three 

B ;  the  six  per  cent,  at  91 — 06.  per  cents  to  nearly  100 ;  and  the  state  has 

Tbe  loans  of  1816  and  1819,  in  Hamburg,  thus  been  enabled  to  exchange  the  former 

were  concluded  under  similar  conditions,  for  four  per   cents.     The  new  four  per 

The  English  loan  of  1821  amounted  to  cents  now  stand  at  104 — 105,  and  would 

three  million  pounds  starling,  and  the  ob-  stand  still  higher,  if  a  smell  portion  were 

ligations  vary  in  amount  from  100  to  1000  not  paid  off  semi-annually  ;  the  three  per 

pounds  sterling.     All  these  loans  are  emi-  ceuts  stand  at  101,  and  tbe  two  per  cents 

tied  to  interest  semi-annually,  nil  all'  the  at  90.    Next  in  credit  to  Saxony  are  tbe 

capital  is  paid,  provision  being  made  for  kingdoms  of  Wflrtemberg  and  Hanover, 

cancelling  o  portion  of  this  capital  annu-  and  tbe  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Frankfort, 

ally.     No  loan  could  well-rest  on  a  firmer  whose  four  per  cent  notes  are  all  nearly 

basis  than  the  Danish.     In  regard  to  the  at  par,  or  even  above  it.     Not  far  below 

premium  notes,  it  is  left  with  the  govern-  these  are  the  certificates  of  Bavaria,  Ba- 

■nent  to  repay  the  capital  at  pleasure.    All  den,  Mechlenburg  and  Hesse -Darmstadt ; 

the  rest  are  gradually  paid  in  full,  as  their  and  it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  credit  of 

numbers  are  drawn,  and  all  tbe  stipule-  the  German  states   is  greater,  and  their 

tions  have  hitherto  been  punctually  ful-  certificates  stand  higher,  in  proportion  to 

filled.  the  smallness  of  the  states.    These  eer- 

X.  Jforuegian  Stock*.  They  arise  from  tificates,  however,  are  not  proper  subjects 
the  loon  of  37700,000  marks,  concluded  in  of  comparison  with  those  of  the  larger 
1819,  in  Hamburg  and  Berlin,  by  the  king  governments.  In  the  smaller  states,  al- 
of  Sweden  and  by  the  Norwegian  states,  most  all  debts  are  contracted  on  condition 
and  consist  of  obligations,  whieh  vary  of  being  repaid  within  a  limited  lime,  end 
from  3000  to  300  marks  banco.  The  the  measures  adopted  afford  the  creditors 
method  adopted  to  repay  the  capital  is,  to  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  proof 
re-purchase  the  certificates  hs  long  as  they  wes  will  he  fulfilled. 

ore  below  par.    Another  Norwegian  loan  XII.  Untied  Stata  Stock*.  In  1775,  when 

at  six  per  cent,  was  negotiated  in  1833,  at  hostilities  commenced  betweenthe  United 

Hamburg.      It  amounted  to    2,400,000  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  the  Atneri- 

marka  banco.     It  is  to  be  entirely  paid  off  cans  had  no  treasury,  nor  any  organized 

in  twenty-nine  years,  in  semi-annual  in-  system,  to  direct  their  resources.     Con- 

stulineiits.     The  payment!  have  hitherto  great  authorized  the  issuing  of  a  paper 

been   regularly  made ;   and  this  circum-  currency,  and  loans  were  obtained  from 

stance,  together  with  the  guarantee  of  the  foreigners,  and  from  persons  within  the 

states,  seems  to  have  given  to  these  loans  counuw.     In   1783,  the   debts  of  the  U. 
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States,  as  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained,  ait  per  emit.  The  other  certificate  *sj 
amounted  to  #42,000^75,  awl  [be  annual  for  the  remaining  third,  which,  after  1MU, 
interest  was  computed  at  93,415,950.  No  wm  to  bear  interest,  and  be  rcdeemtte 
provision  had  been  mode  for  the  payment  on  the  terms  just  mentioned.  For  swh 
of  the  interest,  and  there  was  no  plan  in  of  the  sunai  subacribed  as  were  paid  in  tbe 
opentioii  to  redeem  the  principal;  lbs  intereetof  the  said  domestic  debt, or  in  the 
faith  of  the  government  was  doubted,  and  certificates  issued  in  payment  of  intern, 
the  evidences  of  the  public  debt  were  re-  the  subscriber  received  a  certificate  for  a 
duced  to  about  one  eighth  of  their  nominal  sum  equal  to  that  paid  in,  hearing  dim 
value.  The  estimated  amount  of  the  debt,  per  cent  interest,  payable  quarter-yearly, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  and  redeemable  whenever  provision 
the  treasury,  in  1790,  was  170,184,404.  should  be  made  by  law  for  the  purpose. 
945,000^000  ofthta  were  proposed  to  be  This  was  called  deferred  tix  per  emir.  The 
uasumed  on  account  of  the  several  states,  stocks  thus  created  were  transferable  only 
911,710,378  was  the  amount  of  the  prin-  on  the  books  of  the  treasury,  or  on  those 
ciuel  and  interest  of  the  foreign  debt;  ofthecommiasionenof loans,upori which 
940,414,065  whs  tbe  principal  and  interest  the  credit  of  the  same  should  exist  at  the 
of-  the  liquidated  part  of  the  domestic  lime  of  the  transfer,  unless  by  special 
debt.  The  unliquidated  pan,  which  con-  warrant  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
siated  chiefly  of  continental  bills  of  credit,  The  interest  was  made  payable  where  the 
was  not  ascertained,  and  was  estimated  at  credit  of  the  stock  should  exist  at  the 
$3,000,000.  In  1790,  the  public  debt  was  time  of  its  becoming  due.  If  not  demand- 
funded.  9o00,000  were  annually  reserved  ed  before  the  expiration  of  a  third  quarter, 
from  the  duties  ou  merchandise  imported,  it  was  afterwards  demandable  only  at  the 
and  the  tonnage  of  Teasels,  or  so  much  treasury  of  the  U.  States.  To  provide  for 
thereof  as  might  be  appropriated  from  the  debts  of  the  respective  states,  a  loan 
time  to  liraefor  the  support  of  the  govern-  of  $21,500,000  was  authorized,  to  be  paid 
□lent  of  the  U-  States,  nnd  their  common  in  tbe  evidences  of  debt  which  bad  been 
defence,  and  so  much  of  the  residue  of  the  issued  by  tbe  states.  For  four  ninths  of  any 
duties  aforesaid  aa  might  be  necessary  sum  thus  subscribed,  the  subscriber  recti  v- 
wss  appropriated  to  the  Daymen!  of  edaoattrncatebeariDgsixpercenLtatereBt, 
interest  on  loans  made  in  foreign  conn-  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  those 
tries,  and  also  to  the  payment  of  interest  of  the  first  sort  mentioned  under  domestic 
on  each  further  loans  as  should  be  obtain-  debt;  for  two  ninths,  another  certificate, 
eal  for  discharging  the  arrears  of  interest  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest  after  1800, 
thereupon,  and  the  whole  or  any  part  of  payable  quarterly,  and  redeemable  aa 
tbe  principal  thereof.  Tbe  appropriations  above-inen  tinned,  and  for  tbe  remaining 
were  to  continue  until  these  sums  should  three  ninths,  a  certificate  bearing  three  per 
be  fully  paid.  Tbe  president  was  author-  cent  interest,  and  redeemable  when  pro- 
ized  to  borrow  912,000,000  to  discharge  vision  should  be  made  by  law  for  the  nor- 
ths arrears  of  interest,  and  the  instalments  pose.  Various  stocks  for  small  amounts 
of  the  principal  of  the  foreign  debt  The  were  created  in  1795,  1796,  1798.  These 
U.  States  reserved  the  right  to  reimburse  were  reimbursed  in  1806, 1807  and  1808, 
any  of  the  sums  so  borrowed  within  fifteen  with  the  exception  of  980,000  transferred 
vesta  after  tbe  aame  should  have  been  to  the  national  debt.  In  1603,  the  Louis- 
tent  To  |>rovirle  for  the  domestic  del*,  a  iana  six  per  cent  stock  was  created  for 
loan  to  its  full  amount  was  directed  to  be  the  payment  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
proposed.  The  sums  subscribed  were  from  France.  Certificates  for  91 1,250,000 
payable  iu  the  certificates  issued  for  the  were  issued,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per 
domestic  debt,  according  to  their  specie  cent  The  principal  wss  made  reimbura- 
value,  and  computing  the  interest  upou  able  in  four  annual  instalments,  payable 
nuchas  bore  interest  to  the  31st  of  Decern-  the  first  in  1818,  tbe  last  in  1821.  Besides 
ber,  1790,  inclusively.  The  subscribers  re-  this  sum,  claims  of  American  citizens  on 
ceived  two  kinds  of  certificates,  one  for  the  French  government,  to  the  amount  of 
two  thirds  of  the  sum  paid  in  the  certifi-  93^500,000,  were  also  assumed  by  the  na- 
cates  just  mentioned,  bearing  an  interest  Mortal  government  on  account  of  tlie  Lou- 
of  six  per  cent,  payable  quarter-yearly,  ifiisna  purchase,  and  udued  to  the  nations] 
and  redeemable  at  pleasure,  inpayments  debt  Feb.  11, 1807,  tbe  government  of 
'    -  : ^  year,  for  pr-'      "■  -  "  " •  -    "' 


pal  and  interest,  eight   dollars  for  e 

hundred    mentioned    in    tbe    certificate,    stocks,  to  exchange  the  a 
This  first  stock  was  afterwards  called  old    cent  stocks,  redeemable  s 
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of  the  government  This  mi  done  with  so  that  it  Hood,  m  IBS,  at  $93^46^676. 
a  condition  "  that  no  single  certificate  In  Hatch,  1821,  five  per  cent,  stocks,  re- 
should  issue  for  a  greater  amount  than  deemable  after  Januair,  1835,  were  creat- 
^10,000,  and  that  no  reimbursement  ed  to  the  amount  of  $4,735^96.  In  May, 
should  be  made,  except  for  the  whole  1834,  four  and  a  half  per  cento  to  the 
amount  of  any  such  new  certificate,  nor  amount  of  $1,739,524  were  created,  re* 
till  after  six  months,  at  least,  previous  no-  deemable  after  January,  1839,  and,  in  the 
lice  of  such  intended  reimbursement."  same  year,  four  and  a  naif  per  cent,  ex- 
The  holders  of  three  per  cent  Rock  were  changed  stocks  were  created  to  the  amount 
to  receive  new  certificates  for  sums  equal  of  $4,454,727,  redeemable  after  Decern-  - 
to  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  principal  of  ber,  1833  and  1833.  In  1825,  the  public 
the  stock,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  debt  had  been  reduced  to  $83,788,432;  in 
cent  The  amount  of  unredeemed  and  1828,  to  $67,475,622;  in  1830,  to 
deferred  six  per  cent  stock  subscribed  $4S,565,405 ;  in  January,  1832,  to 
wos  $6^94,031,  and  the  mock  thus  created  $24^282,879  funded,  and  $39,355  un- 
■was  called  exchangtd  tix  per  cento;  the  funded. 

three  per  cents,  subscribed  at  sixty-five  XII.  Stndh  American  Stock*.  The  new 
per  cent,  produced  $1,859,850,  which  was  3.  American  states,  as  Buenos  Ayres,  Chile, 
called  ctmvaitd  fix  per  cent,  stock.  Hon  Colombia,  several  yean  ago,  obtained 
txthangtd  stock  was  created  in  1812,  by  loans  in  London.  These  have  greatly  de- 
tlie  surrender  of  nearly  3,000,000  of  the  predated,  or  have  merely  a  nominal  value, 
old  and  deferred  six  per  cents.  In  1812,  Fraserii  Magazine  for  January,  1833, 
Additional  stock  was  created  by  borrowing  contains  an  article  entitled  the  Stock  Ex- 
money  to  the  amount  of  $8,134,700  at  six  change,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  the 
per  cent,  reimbursable  after  twelve  years  enormous  amount  of  capital  drawn  from 
from  Jan.  1, 1613.  In  1813,  more  six  per  England  in  nine  years,  beginning,  say, 
cent  stock,  to  the  amount  of  $26,607,959,  with  1822,  in  the  shape  of  loans  and  joint 
was  created  by  borrowing  an  additional  stock  subscriptions.  From  the  facts  there 
amount,  reimbursable  after  twelve  years  presented,  the  following  table  has  been 
from  Jan.  1, 1814.  In  1814,  six  per  cent  prepared.  The  first  column  of  figures 
stock,  to  the  amount  of  $15,954,619,  was  shows  the  amount  loaned  ;  the  second,  the 
added,  reimbursable  after  twelve  years  rate  per  cent  at  which  the  loans  were 
from  December,  1814.  Under  acts  of  made;  the  third,  the  present  value  per 
congress  of  the  years  1613,  1813,  1614,  cent 

and  1815,  treasury  notes  were  issued  to  hmi 

the   amount    of   $36,680,794,  of   which  Auutan,   .   .   .£1^00,000     mm- 

there  had  been  paid  oft;  by  December,  Bt-uiIm,   .   .   .   -iJ».«J     JSP« 

1816,  $32£80,794Jeaviiig  unpaid  in  Jan-  £E£ta  '  LC00S  S  " 
nary,  1817,  $3700,000.  The  whole  a-onii>hn'(--icMt),4,790>a  est  " 
amount  of  the  debt  remaining  unpaid  Jan.  g"fr-  ■  ■  ■  '■HS'JH!  ■  £  Z 
1,1817,  was  estimated  at  $113,l07,862,of  ££?';  .'  .'  Sw.om  3  " 
which  $75,450,930  was  contracted  during  on-*  (««-!  .  W»,ow  au  « 
the  war;  the  remainder,  contracted  before  S£5jaui*'  "  '  s'sayeo  si  u 
the   war,   was  $36,056,932.     In   March,  MufcH  («ctnd)i   ^txi.ooa     8si - 

1817,  congress  passed  an  act  to  provide  J^J^;  '  ■  J^gg  #  " 
for  tbe  redemption  of  the  public  debt  By  SuSSr.  '.  '  ijua.ooo  Ss,8SfcV8  !££*<£" 
this,  all  acts  making  appropriations  for  the  r~m-k-,  .  .  .  M»y>00  JD,7Sifc73  w^jnodo. 
purchase  or  reimbursement  of  the  princi-  %£*&Z#  3$&Z  S1"-  aSJ^godS 
pal,  or  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  SnaM  (ihoui)  '.  6,M»,000J  -_i*«-  m_n 
the  funded  debi,  are  repealed,  and  the  -JW  11MMJ  "*"  "*"~J~ 
annualsumof^lOOOOOOOisappropriated  gf  "™\^  -HI-*  -P.* 
to  tbe  sinking  fund,  and  a  further  sum  of  ' 

$9,000,000  is  appropriated  for  that  year.  In  addition  to  the  t bove,  the  writer  enu- 

The  act  also  provides  that,  after  tbe  year  merates  twenty-seven  joint-stock  compa- 

1817,  any  sum  in  the  treasury  above  the  nies,  in  behalf  of  which  £6,145,065  were 

annual  appropriations  shall  be  appropriat-  "exported  from  the  national  treasury  to 

ed  to  the  sinking  fund,  with  the  exception  distant  climes,  without  the  shadow  of  all 

of  so  much  as  will  leave  in  the  treasury  at  equivalent" 

the   end   of  tbe   year   the  amount  of  It  is  Impossible   10   give  a  complete 

$£000,000.    The  debt  now  went  on  di-  view  of  nil  public  stocks.    We  can  here 

minialiing    till    1821,   when   it    stood  at  only  give  a  general  idea  of  those  of  the 

$89,987,427;  but  the  purchase  of  Florida,  larger  States,  and  chiefly  of  those  which 

in  that  year,  for  #5,000,000,  increased  it,  are   now  important  in    the    commercial 
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world.      States  hive  always  labored   to  fluctuation!  to  account.    (See  Sttxk-job 

make  their  notes  as  easy  to  be  obtained  buur-) 
and  used  in  remote  countries, us  at  home;         Puck.     [See  Mai.) 
so  that  a  capitalist  in  Prussia  may  lay  out        Pcddihg  Sto.ie,     (See  Sraubrone.) 
bis  money  not  oulyin  all  kiudeof  German        Pud  nuito  Fc  braces.     (See  iron,   roL 

stocks,  but  in  those  of  France,  Denmark,  vii,  p.  72.) 

England,  Spain,  and  even  America;  re-  Puebia,  La,  or  La  Puebu  de  los 
ceive  the  interest  of  them  with  the  same  Angeles  ;  a  state  of  the  Mexican  con- 
ease,  and  sell  them  again  with  the  same  federacy,  formed  of  tho  Spanish  inten- 
convenience,  as  those  of  bis  own  country,  doncy  of  the  same  name,  lying  between 
In  London,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Frankfort,  laL  16°  and  20°  30*  N,  and  Ion.  96°  40' 
Berlin  and  Leipaic,  stocks  of  all  descrip-  and  99°  3ff  W. ;  bounded  north  by  the 
titiiis  may  be  obtained,  and  the  interest  on  states  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Queretnro,  south 
them  ail  paid.  Thus  a  branch  of  trade  by  that  of  Oaxaca  and  tbe  Pacific  ocean, 
lias  arisen,  which,  fifty  years  ago,  was  un-  and  west  by  tbe  state  of  Mexico.  It  is 
known  {  and  one  of  the  consequences  of  333  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
this  has  been,  that  stocks  have  come  and  140  in  breadth ;  square  mile*,  20,000. 
into  competition,  like  other  articles  of  It  'kg  traversed  by  the  Cordilleras  of  Ana- 
commerce,  and  those  of  equal  goodness  huac,  and  contains  the  lofty  summits  of 
and  security  can  be  exchanged  at  an  equal  Popocatepetl  and  Iztsccihuatl.  The  north- 
price  ;  so  that  a  state,  whose  credit  is  good,  era  part  is  almost  entirely  formed  of  an 
may  at  any  time  create  new  stocks,  or  elevated  plateau,  6500  feet  above  the 
dispose  of  them  whenevar  a  profit  can  be  ocean,  and  fertile  in  com  and  fruits; 
mode  upon  them.  Hence,  if  tho  stocks  cotton  and  sugar  also  thrive  here.  Popu- 
of  one  state  are  higher  than  those  of  an-  lotion  of  tbe  state  in  1793,  506,000 ;  in 
other,  it  may  usually  be  attributed  to  one  1803,  813,300.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
of  the  fallowing  causes:  1.  that  one  state  Spaniards  it  was  the  Beat  of  a  powerful 
enjoysgreater  credit  than  another;  2.  that  republic  (Tloscala),  which  bod  maintained 
the  loans  of  one  have  been  negotiated  on  itself  independent  of  the  Mexican  empe- 
better  conditions  than  those  of  another,  as  rors.  Tbe  capital  of  the  state,  of  the  same 
regards  Die  prospect  of  gain,  premiums,  name,  is  in  let  19°  N.,  and  is  one  of  the 
the  payment  of  the  capital  at  a  time  sped-  handsomest  cities  of  North  America :  the 
fied,  the  facility  of  obtaining  the  interest,  streets  are  brood,  straight,  and  well  paved ; 
&-c. ;  3.  that  the  buying  and  selling,  or  the  bouses  large  and  well  built;  and  there 
procuring  the  interest  of  foreign  stocks,  are  numerous  large  squares.  The  church 
costs  a  certain  per  ceutage,  which,  in  the  of  Nueetra  Seitora  de  Guadalupe  is  one 
cose  of  domestic  stocks,  is  saved.  Under  of  the  richest  and  most  splendid  in  the 
certain  circumstances,  therefore,  the  price  country.  Pueblo  contains  sixty  churches, 
of  stocks  may  be  viewed  as  a  standard  of  twenty-two  convents,  and  several  literary 
the  comparative  credit  of  different  states,  seminaries  and  hospitals ;  its  roeiiufacto- 
In  May,  1823,  the  five  per  cent  stocks  of  ries,  particularly  its  potteries,  ore  ex  ten- 
th c  following  countries,  created  with  sive ;  population,  07,000.  The  pyramid  of 
similar  conditions,  sold  at  the  following  Cholula  is  five  miles  distant  from  the  city, 
rates : —  Puebla  was  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1533. 
Pn  Cta.  ( See  Mexico. ) 

1.  the  Saxon  stocks, ot  140 — 150         PurEsnour,   Samuel,  baron  von,  one 

2.  those    of   England    and  of  the   first  and  greatest  expounders  of 

Hamburg, *  135 — 130    natural    law,    publicists,    oud    historians 

3.  those  of  Hanover,  Wflr-  of  Germany,  was   bom  in  1632,   near 

temberg,andothernmnl)  Chemnitz,  in   the  Erzgebirge,  in  a  vil- 

Germsn  states, "  96—100  hum  where   his  father   was  a  preacher. 

4.  the  Prussian, "  90  After   having  studied  ot  the  school  of 

5.  French, "  86  Grimma,  inn!  at  the  universities  of  Lejpaic 

6.  Norwegian, "  65  and  Jena,   he  applied  himself  to  public 

7.  Danish, "  81  law,  making  philosophical  or  natural  law 

a  Russian, "80  the  foundation  of  bis  studies.     Being  uu- 

9.  Spanish, "  37  etc  able  to  procure  a  situation  in  his  native 

country,  he  accepted,  in  1658,  the  place  of 
As  the  price  of  stocks  is  affected  by  van-  tutor  in  tbe  house  of  the  Swedish  arobas- 
ous  circumstances,  even  though  the  gov-  sador  at  the  Danish  court,  and  repaired 
emment  punctually  fulfils  its  obligations,  with  his  pupil  to  Copenhagen;  but  a  war 
speculators  are  in  the  hobit  of  Inlying  breaking  out  between  Denmark  and  Swe- 
and  aelling  with  a  view  of  turning  these    den,  he  was  arrested,  with  the  whole  Jam-, 
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ily  of  the  Swedish  ambassador.  Id  this  counsellor  and  historiographer.  There  be 
situation,  which  continued  for  eight  wrote,  to  Latin,  the  History  of  Sweden, 
months,  he  employed  himself  in  studying  from  the  campaign  of  Gusiavus  Adolpbua 
the  works  of  Grotius  sod  Hobbes  ou  law  in  Germany,  to  the  abdication  of  queen 
and  government.  The  result  of  his  labors  Christina  [De  Rebus  Sutrici* — IR76),  and 
appesred  at  tlie  Hague  in  1660  ( Fiemenla  the  History  of  Charles  Gusiavus  [Dc  Rt- 
Jwispruderduz  universalis).  The  learned  but  a  Caroio  Gustavo  gtttis — 2  vol&,  foL, 
elector  of  the  palatinate,  Charles  Louis,  to  16961  end,  in  German,  bis  Einleitiuig  zur 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  was  so  much  GuefnchU  dtr  voi-nennulen  Rathe  und 
pleased  whh  this  work,  that  he  founded  Staalen  (J  682,  2  vols,),  subsequently  cou- 
for  the  author,  in  1661,  a  professorship  of  tinned  by  (Ehlenschlfiger  and  translated 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  the  first  in  by  Martiniere  into  French.  These  works 
Germany.  Here  he  taught  till  1670,  when  so  much  increased  his  reputation,  that,  in 
the  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XI,  offered  1683,  he  received  from  Frederic  Wil- 
li im  the  professorship  of  natural  lawin  the  Ihun,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  an  in  vita  - 
new  university  at  Lund.  He  there  wrote  lion  to  Berlin  as  counsellor,  historiographer 
his  work  on  natural  law  (De  Jure  JYalura  and  judge  of  the  supremo  court  of  judi- 
tiGtntium,  Lund,  1672],  which  superseded  cattire,  with  the  charge  to  write  the  life  of 
the  former,  and  is  characterized  by  pcrspi-  that  prince,  which  he  finished  under  the 
cutty,  method,  and  sound  reasoning;  soon  reign  of  his  son,  Frederic  III.  In  1690, 
after  appeared  the  smaller  compendium,  or  he  was  made  privy  counsellor  of  theelec- 
rather  abstract  of  the  above  work,  De  Offir  tor  of  Brandenburg,  and,  in  1694,  was  cre- 
do Homnit  d  Cuu  {Lund,  1673),  which  ated  boron  by  Charles  XI,  king  of  Swe- 
hos  passed  through  innumerable  editions,  den.  He  died  at  Berlin,  in  1694. 
and  been  translated  into  several  languages.  Pofkis  IjmJJinui}.  These  birds,  Which 
Pufendorf,  in  these  works,  deviated  still  also  bear  the  inline  of  pdrti,  are  com- 
.  further  than  Grotius  from  the  scholastic  pletely  aquatic,  diving  constantly  at  sea, 
method  of  philosophizing,  and,  conse-  and  scarcely  ever  seen  on  shore ;  they, 
quently,  excited  violent  opposition.  How-  however,  fly  well,  and  keep  on  the  wing 
ever  different  opinions  may  be  respecting  for  a  long  time ;  they  chiefly  seek  for  their 
these  works  of  Pufundorl,  it  is  not  to  be  prey,  which  is  exclusively  fish,  at  twilight 
denied  that  he  made  an  epoch  in  the  his-  or  in  stormy  days.  They  breed  socially, 
toiy  of  natural  law.  He  had  a  more  dis-  forming  their  nest  in  the  ground,  which 
tinct  conception  than  Grotius  of  a  science,  they  excavate  by  means  of  the  sharp  nails 
which,  independently  of  positive  law  or  of  their  feet.  The  fcinnle  lays  one  egg. 
theology,  should  determine  the  rules  of  The  ■  young,  when  excluded  from  the 
right  solely  by  the  laws  of  reason.  His  shell,  is  covered  with  along  down.  They 
law  of  nature  was  a  philosophical  moral-  are  found  in  nil  the  bigh  latitudes,  fur. 
ity,  settling  the  mutual  relations  of  justice  nishitig  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  these 
between  men,  and  which  still  remained  frozen  climates  with  food  and  clothing, 
dependent  on  the  Christian  morality.  Three  pieties  are  found  in  America: — 
With  Grotius,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  P.  cinertu*  (petrel  or  puffin);  bill  more 
lnw  in  the  social  instinct,  which  is  nearly  than  two  inches  long,  depressed  at  base, 
allied  to  the  Christian  precept  of  love  of  compressed  where  the  point  swells ;  toil 
our  neighbor,  and  with  Hobbes,  lie  dc-  cuneiform ;  tarsus  two  incites  long ;  color, 
rived  law  from  the  state  of  fallen  nature,  light  cinereous;  wings  and  tail  blockish  ash, 
Pufendorf  also  mode  an  epoch  in  the  beneath  white ;  common  on  tiie  banks  of 
German  public  law.  While  professor  in  Newfoundland,  but  also  found  in  all  parts 
Heidelberg,  he  wrote,  at  the  suggestion  of  of  the  world :  P.  angiorum  (shear-water 
the  elector,  under  the  name  of  Severinus  petrel);  bill  an  inch  and  three  quarters 
a  Monzambano,  the  celebrated  book,  De  long,  very  slender;  tail  rounded;  wings 
Statu  RcipubliciE  Gtrmanica,  which  be  reaching  heyond  its  tip;  color,  glossy 
sent  to  bis  brother,  men  Swedish  ambas-  black,  beneath  pure  white;  inhabits  the 
Bodor  in  Paris,  to  be  printed.  It  repre-  northern  seas  of  both  continents ;  rare  in 
sent*  Germany  as  a  republican  body,  the  U.  States,  but  very  common  in  the 
whose  clumsily  joined  ports  formed  an  Hebrides:  P.  obsami*  (dusky  petrel); 
anomalous  whole.  This  book  was  vio-  bill'  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  very  slen- 
lently  attacked,  and  Pufendorf,  who  de-  der;  tail  rounded ;  the  wings  reaching  to 
(ended  it  with  energy,  did  not  think  it  hs  tip;  tarsus  little  mora  than  on  inch 
advisable  to  avow  himself  as  the  author.  long;  color,  glossy  brownish  black,  be- 
ne afterwards  went  to  Stockholm,  where  neaih  white.  This  species,  which  it  is  by 
he  was' appointed  secretary  of  state,  royal  no  means  enny  to  distinguish  from  the  two 
tol.  x.                 30 
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others,  inhabits  the  b 
zones,  and  is  never  fo 
is  very  rare  iu  [he  I!.  States. 

Pooatbcheff,  Jemeljan ;  the  son  of 
Cossack,  bom  at  Simoweisk,  a  village  o  .  ,_,  Q 
the  Don,  in  1726,  plnyari,  for  a  short  time,  by  his  health  to  abandon  painting,  lie 
aii  important  pan  in  Russia.  War  and  thenceforward  devoted  biniself  to  aculp- 
robbery  were  the  employments  of  bis  ture  and  architecture,  in  which  he  re- 
youtb,  and  he  became  the  leader  of  apred-  ceived  no  instruction.  His  success  iu 
atory  bend.  He  afterwards  entered  the  these  departments  of  art  was  complete. 
Prussian  service  during  the  seven  years'  He  lived  some  time  at  Genoa,  where  be 
war ;  then  joined  the  Austrians,  served  executed  numerous  works  in  statuary  and 
against  the  Turks,  and  woa  present  at  the  architecture,  and,  in  1669,  was  recalled  to. 
siege  of  Bender  (1770).  Returning  to  his  Franco  by  Colbert,  as  director  of  the  oroa- 
nauve  country,  be  attempted  to  sow  the  ments  oi  ships  of  war,  in  which  capacity 
seeds  of  rebellion  among  (lis  countrymen,  be  was  employed  in  carving  figures,  base- 
but  was  soon  arrested  and  confined  at  reliefs,  &.C.  But  he  soou  returned  !o  labors 
Kasan.  Having  made  his  escape,  he  was  more  worthy  of  his  genius,  and  produced  a 
joined  by  some  restless  spirits,  and  was  great  number  of  works  in  marble,  which 
encouraged,  by  his  personal  resemblance  nave  gained  for  him  the  appellation  of  the 
to  the  lately  deceased  emperor,  Peter  III,  Michael  Angelo  of  France.  Pugetdied  at 
to  attempt  to  pass  himself  off  tor  that  em-  Marseilles  in  1694. 
peror.  His  adherents  pretended  thatjhe  Pugilism.  (See  Gymruutia.) 
corpse  which  had  been  exposed  as  Peterfs  Puulia.  (See  Apulia.} 
was  in  fact  that  of  a  soldier  resembling  Pulawski,  count  Joseph  ;  a  distinguish 
him ;  that  the  emperor  had  escaped  in  dis-  ed  Pole,  who,  after  attempting  in  vain  to 
guise,  and  had  at  lust  appeared  in  the  restore  the  independence  of  rnsowncmin- 
midst  of  bis  faithful  Cossacks,  by  whose  try,  entered  the  American  service.  Pu- 
support  he  expected  to  be  restored  to  the  hwski  had  followed  the  profession  of  the 
throne.  The  insurrection  began  inthe  mid-  iaw,  and,  in  1768,  was  at  the  bead  of  the 
die  oi  August,  1773,  when  o  manifesto  was  patriots  who  formed  tho  confederation  of 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  pseudo-Peter.  Bar.  Eight  noblemen  only  constituted 
The  number  of  his  followers,  which  was  the  first  assembly  of  that  confederation, 
si  first  only  nine,  had  increased,  in  Sep-  and  of  these  three  were  the  sons  and  one 
Umber  to  300.  He  was  every  where  the  nephew  of  Pulawski.  (See  Poland) 
joined  by  bis  countrymen  and  the  pens-  In  1771,  at  the  head  of  afewaccormilices, 
entry,  to  whom  he  promised  deliverance  he  seized  the  person  of  the  king  (see  Po- 
from  their  oppressions.  His  force  was  in-  jtiiitowski) ;  but,  the  latter  having  procur- 
creased  by  500  deserters  from  the  garrison  ed  his  liberation,  Pulawski  woscondemn- 
of  Jaizkai,  and  many  Roskolnicks  (ij.  v.],  ed  to  death,  and  obliged  to  save  himself 
and  he  took  several  fortresses,  practising  by  flight.  He  soon  after  came  to  Ameri- 
the  most  shocking  cruelties.  His  army  ca,  and  offered  uisserviceetotheU.States 
now  amounted  to  16,000  men,  and  was  against  the  mother  country.  Being  ap- 
gainlng  strength  by  the  concourse  of  Sash-  pointed  brigadier-general  in  the  American 
kirs,  Watieks,  Tartars,  ice.  He  raptured  serviee,he  served  both  in  the  northern  and 
Kasan,  the  old  capital  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  southern  army.  October  9, 1779. 
passed  the  Volga.  He  was  at  length  defeat-  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  oo 
ed,attbe  moment  that  Moscow  was  threat-  Savannah,  and  died  two  days  aiterwards. 
ened,  betrayed  by  his  followers  to  Suwar-  Pulci,  Luigi,  an  Italian  poet,  bora  at 
roff,  and,  June  10, 1775,  executed,  together  Florence  in  1431,  was  the  youngest  of 
with  the  other  rebel  leaders,  at  Moscow—  three  brothers  distinguished  for  their  tal- 
the  only  instance  of  capital  punishment  in  eats  and  teaming.  Of  the  circumstances 
the  reign  of  Catharine.  Thus  ended  thisre-  of  his  life  we  know  nothing  but  thnt  he 
hellion,  which  cost  more  than  100,000  lives.  lived  in  terms  of  intimacy  with  Lorenzo    - 

Poobt,   Pierre,    a   celebrated   French  de'  Medici  and  Polition.     His  epic  poem, 

sculptor,  architect,  and   painter,  bora  at  RMorgmte  Mag/riorc,  in  which  berelatcs 

Marseilles  iii'  1622,   was  at  an  early  age  the   adventures  and   exploits  of  Rinaldo 

placed  with  a  ship-builder,  but  soon  after  and  the  giant   M organic,  is  said  to  have 

went  to  Italy,  and  displayed  such  marks  been  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Loren- 

of  talents  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Cor-  eo's  mother,  and  'to  have  been  read,  as  an 

tona  (q.  v.),  who  instructed  him  in  point-  entertainment,   at  table.      Pnlci    cannot 

bag.    He  returned  to  Marseilles  in  1643 ;  bear  a  comparison  frith  Arioeto  and  Tas- 
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no ;  ho  cannot  be  denied  to  poaoooB  fancy,  up  for  some  time,  except  a  frothy  mucus 
but  he  wants  taste  and  judgment  His  that  seems  to  proceed  from  the  fauces, 
mixture  of  the  grave,  lofty  and  sacred,  The  breathing  is  at  the  same  time  some- 
wJth  the  mean  and  burlesque,  which  is  what  impeded,  and  upon  the  least  bodily 
offensive  to  modern  taste,  was  in  accord-  motion  is  much  hurried :  a  sense  of  strait' 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  his  age.  His  style  ness,  with  oppression  nt  the  cheat,  is  expe- 
is  rich  in  pure  Tuscan  modes  of  expres-  rienced ;  the  body  becomes  gradually 
aiou,  but  his  versification  is  rude  and  leaner,  and  great  languor,  with  indolence, 
clumsy.  Lord  Byron  translated  this  work  dejection  of  spirits,  and  loss  of  appetite, 
of  Pulci's. — Ilia  brother  Bernardo  was  prevail.  In  this  state  the  patient  fre- 
the  author  of  some  elegies  and  short  po-  quently  couiinuea  a  considerable  length 
ems. — Another  brother,  Lttca,  wrote  some  of  time,  during  which  he  is,  however, 
heroic  epistles,  a  pastoral  romance  (Dri-  more  readily  affected  than  usual  by  slight 
adeo&Jhnort),  and  an  epic  romance,  proba-  colds ;  and  upon  one  or  other  of  these  oc- 
bly  the  first  in  Italian  [B  Ciriffo  Calvanea).  elisions,  the  cough  becomes  more  trouble- 
Pulcikelu.  (See  Puncitmdlo.)  some  and  severe,  particularly  by  night, 
Pullet-  (See  Mechanics.)  and  it  is  at  length  attended  with  an  ex- 
Pulmohas.t  Consumption,  or  Phthisis  pectoratlon,  which  towards  morning  is 
(from  #*«,  to  consume);  a  disease  known  more  free  and  copious.  By  degrees  the 
by  emaciation,  debility,  cough,  hectic  fe-  matter  which  is  expectorated  becomes 
ver,  and  purulent  expectoration.  The  more  viscid  and  opaque,  and  now  assumes 
causes  which  predispose  to  this  disease  are  a  greenish  color  and  purulent  appear- 
very  numerous.  Thefollowingare,how-  ance,  being  on  many  occasions  streaked 
e*er,themost  general:  hereditary  dispo-  with  blood.  Iu  some  cases,  a  more  severe 
oition ;  particular  formation  of  body, "obvi-  degree  of  haimoptysis  attends,  and  the 
ous  by  a  long  neck,  prominent  shoulders,  paueut  spits  up  a  considerable  quantity  of 
and  narrow  cheat;  scrofulous  diathesis,  florid,  frothy  blood.  The  breathing  at 
indicated  by  a  fine  clear  skin,  fair  hair,  length  becomes  more  difficult,  and  the 
delicate  rosy  complexion,  large  veins,  thick  emaciation  end  weakness  go  on  increna- 
upper  lip,  a  weak  voice,  and  great  eensi-  bag.  With  these  the  person  begins  to  be 
bility  ;  certain  diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  sensible  of  pnin  in  some  part  of  the  thorax, 
scrofula,  the  small-pox,  and  measles ;  em-  which,  however,  is  usually  felt  at  first  un- 
ploywente  exposing  particular  artificers  der  the  atermim,  particularly  on  coughing, 
to  d"st,  ""ch  as  needle-pointers,  stone-  At  n  more  advanced  priodof  the  disease, 
cutters,  milters,  &c,  or  to  the  fumes  of  a  pain  is  sometimes  felt  on  one  side,  and 
metals  or  minerals  under  a  confined  and  at  times  prevails  in  so  high  a  degree,  as  to 
unwholesome  air;  violem  passions,  exer-  prevent  the  person  from  lying  easily  on 
tiofis,  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  grief,  that  side ;  but  it  more  frequently  happens, 
disappointment,  anxiety,  or  close  applica-  that  it  is  felt  only  on  making  a  full  inspi- 
tion  toatudy,  without  using  properexer-  ration,  or  coughing.  Even  where  no  pain 
cise  }  frequent  and  excessive  debauche-  U  felt,  it  often  happens  that  those  who 
ries,  late  watching,  and  drinking  freely  of  labor  under  phthisis  cannot  tie  on  one 
strong  liquors:  great  evacuations,  as  di-  or  other  of  their  sides,  without  a  fit  of 
arrhcea,  diabetes,  and  the  continuing  to  coughing  being  excited,  or  the  duncui- 
suckle  too  long  under  a  debilitated  state;  ty  of  breathing  being  much  increased, 
and,  lastly,  the  application  of  cold,  either  At  the  first  commencement  of  the  disease, 
by  too  sudden  a  change  of  apparel,  keep-  the  pulse  is  often  natural,  or  perhaps  is 
ing  on  wet  clothes,  lying  in  damp  beds,  or  soft,  small,  and  a  little  quickerthan  usual; 
exposing  the  body  too  suddenly  to  cool  but  when  the  symptoms  which  have  been 
air,  when  heated  by  exercise ;  in  short,  by  enumerated  have  subsisted  for  any  length 
any  thing  that  gives  a  considerable  check  of  time,  it  then  becomes  full,  hard,  and 
to  the  perspiration.  The  more  immediate  frequent'  At  the  same  time  the  face 
or  occasional  causes  of  phthisis  ore,  has-  flushes,  particularly  after,  eating,  the  palms 
moptysis,  pneumonic  inflammation  pro-  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  ore  af- 
ceeding  to  suppuration,  catarrh,  asthma,  fected  with  burning  heat ;  the  respiration 
and  tubercles,  the  lust  of  which  is  by  far  is  difficult  and  laborious ;  evening  exacer- 
the  most  general.  The  incipient  symp-  bations  become  obvious,  and  by  degrees 
loins  usually  vary  with  the  cause  of  the  the  fever  assumes  the  hectic  form.  Thisi 
disease ;  but  when  it  arises  fiom  tubercles,  species  of  fever  is  evidendy  of  the  remit- 
it  is  usually  thus  marked :  It  begins  with  tent  kind,  and  has  exacerbations  twice 
a  short,  dry  cough,  that  at  length  Incomes'  everyday.  The  first  occurs  usually  about 
habitual,  but  from  which  nothing  is  spit  noon,  and  a  slight  remission  ensues  about 
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fire  in  the  afternoon.  This  lost  is,  how-  ed,  and,  lastly,  form  little  abscesses  or 
ever,  soon  succeeded  by  another  exaeerba-  vomica,  which,  breaking  and  pouring 
tion,  which  increases  gradually  until  after  their  contents  into  the  bronchia,  giro  rise 
midnight;  but  about  two  o'clock  in  the  to  a  purulent  expectoration,  and  thus  lay 
morning,  a  remission  take*  place.,  and  this  tbe  foundation  of  phthisis.  Such  tuber- 
becomes  more  apparent  as  the  morning  cles  or  vomicce  are  moat  usually  situated 
advances.  During  the  exacerbations,  the  at  the  upper  and  hack  part  of  the  lungs '; 
patient  is  very  sensible  to  any  coolness  of  but,  in  some  instances,  they  occupy  tbe 
tbe  air,  and  often  complains  of  a  sense  of  outer  part)  and  then  adhesions  tolhepleu- 
cold  when  bis  skin  is,  at  the  same  time,  ra  are  often  formed.  When  the  disease  is 
preternatu  rally  warm.  Of  these  exacerba-  partial,  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  upper 
tions,  that  of  the  evening  is  by  far  the  most  and  posterior  port  of  the  lungs  is  usually 
considerable.  From  the  first  appearance  found  diseased)-  but,  in  some  cases,  lift: 
of  the  hectic  symptoms,  the  urine  is  high  has  been  protracted  till  not  one  twentieth 
colored,  and  deposits  a  copious  branny  part  of  them  appeared,  on  dissection,  fit 
red  sediment.  Tbe  appetite,  however,  is  for  performing  their  function.  A  stngtt- 
Dot  greatly  impaired  ;  the  tongue  appears  lor  observation,  confirmed  by  tbe  morbid 
clean,  the  mouth  is  usually  moist,  and  tbe  collections  of  anatomists,  is,  that  tbe  left 
thirst  is  inconsiderable.  During  the  era-  lobe  is  much  oftener  afiected  than  the 
cerbnlions,  a  florid,  circumscribed  redness  right.  The  diet,  in  this  disorder,  should 
appears  on  each  cheek;  but  at  other  times  be  of  a  nutritious  kind,  but  not  boating,  or 
the  face  is  pale,  and  the  countenance  difficult  of  digestion.  Milk,  especially 
somewhat  dejected.  At  the  commence-  [bat  of  the  ass;  farinaceous  vegetables  ; 
ment  of  hectic  fever,  the  belly  is  usually  acescent  fruits  ;  the  different  kinds  of 
costive  i  but  iu  the  more  advanced  stages  shell-fish  ;  the  lichen  islandicus,  boiled 
of  it,  a  diarrhoea  often  comes  oa ;  snd  this  with  milk,  &c,  are  of  this  description, 
continues  to  recur  frequently  during  the  Some  mode  of  gestation,  regularly  em- 
remainder  of  the  disease;  colliquative  ployed,  particularly  sailing,  warm  clothing, 
sweats  likewise  break  out,  and  these  alter-  removal  to  a  warm  climate  or  to  a  pure 
nate  with  each  other,  and  induce  vast  de-  and  mild  air,  may  materially  concur  in 
bility.  In  the  laststage  of  the  disease,  tbe  arresting  the  progress  of  tbe  disease 
emaciation  is  so  great,  that  the  patient  has  in  its  incipient  stage.  With  regard  to 
the  appearance  of  a  walking  skeleton ;  his  urgent  symptoms,  requiring  palliation, 
countenance  is  altered,  his  cheeks  are  the  cough  may  be  allayed  by  demulcents, 
prominent,  his  eyes  look  hollow  and  Ian-  but  especially  mild  opiates,  swallowed 
guid,  his  hair  falls  off,  his  noils  are  of  a  slowly ;  colliquative  sweats  by  acids,  par- 
livid  color,  and  much  incurvated,  and  his  ticulariy  the  mineral ;  diarrhoea  by  chalk 
feet  are  afiected  with  ©edematous  swell-  and  other  astringents,  but  most  effectually 
ings.  To  the  end  of  tbe  disease,  the  senses  by  small  doses  Of  opium, 
remain  entire,  and  the  mind  is  confident  Poto  PinAito.  (See  Prince  of  WaWi 
and  full  of  hope.    Those  who  surfer  un-  Sdand.) 

der  it  are  seldom  apprehensive  or  aware        Pulque,  or  Octli;  a  favorite  drink  of 

of  any  danger:  and  persons  laboring  un-  the  Mexicans,  extracted  from  tbe  maguey, 

der  its  most  advanced  stage  often  flatter  or  agave  Mtxiama.    At  tbe  moment  of 

'liemsetves  with  a   speedy  recovery,  and  efflorescence,  the  flower-stalk  is  extiipat- 


>  days  before  death  the  extremities  fruit   flows  into   the  cavity  thus  formed, 

become  cold.  In  some  cases  a  delirium  and  is  taken  out  two  or  three  times  a  day 
precedes  that  event,  and  continues  until  for  four  or  five  months.  The  sap  in  this 
Hie  is  extinguished.  The  morbid  appear-  state  is  called  agvamul  (honey-water), 
ance  most  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  and,  when  allowed  to  ferment  about 
the  dissection  of  those  who  die  of  phthisis,  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  forms  madrtpulqae, 
is  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  cellular  or  mother  of  pulque.  This  is  used  as  a 
substance  of  the  lungs.  These  are  small  leaven.  A  small  quantity,  being  placed 
tumors, which  have  tbe  appearance  of  indu-  in  a  vessel  of  the  aguamiel,  produces  a 
rated  glands,  are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  fermentation,  and  renders  it  pulque,iiithe 
often  found  in  clusters.  Their  firmness  is  best  state  for  drinking;,  in  twenty-four 
usually  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and,  hours.  It  is  a  cool,  refreshing  drink,  and 
when  laid  open  in  this  state,  they  are  of  a  its  intoxicating  qualities  are  slight. 
white  color,  and  of  a  consistence  nearly  Pulse  (from  the  Latin  pulsus,  a  beat- 
approaching  to  cartilage.  Although  indo-  ing,  a  blow);  tbe  motion  of  an  artery, 
lent  at  first,  they  at  length  become  inflara-  consisting  of  its  alternate  expansion  and 
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contraction,  which,  in  practice,  is  concad-  disordered'  state.  When  the  irritability 
ered  as  a  beating.  This  motion  is  the  the  system  is  so  heightened  si  ' 
strongest  In  the  heart,  which  is  the  cen-  fever  or  inflammation,  the  pi 
tre  of  the  arterial  system,  and  from  it  is  crated.  If  the  action  of  the  a 
propagated  through  all  the  minutest  tern  is  irregular,  or  unduly  heightened,  the 
branches  of  the  arteries.  In  those  which  pulse  becomes  frequent  and  irregular,  is 
tie  immediately  under  the  skin,  it  can  be  m  the  case  of  cramps  and  a  diseased  irri 
felt  with  the  finger,  as  is  the  case  with  the  tation  in  the  abdomen,  from  worms,  &c, 
radial  artery,  the  pulsation  of  which  in  and  in  hypochondriacal  and  hysterical 
very  perceptible  at  the  wrist.  (See  Blood,  persons,  in  case  of  mechanical  obstnic- 
and  Htart.)  The  state  of  the  pulse  is,  tioos  to  the  circulation,' aa  hi  dropsy  of  the 
therefore,  an  indication  of  the  notion  of  the  pericardium,  polypus  in  the  heart,  or  hi 
heart  and  the  whole  arterial  system,  and  the  great  arteries,  the  pulse  is  irregular 
of  the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  the  and  interrupted.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
physical  functions  in  general.  The  cir-  Hippocrates  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
cumstances  to  be  attended  to  in  the  pulse  pulse.  Boon  after  his  time,  nowever, 
are  either  the  number  of  pulsations  which  plrysicians,  especially  those  of  the  Alexan- 
take  place  in  a  given  time,  and  the  regu-  drian  school,  were  attentive  to  it.  Arette- 
larity  or  irregularity  of  their  occurrence,  us  of  Cappadocia  explained  the  pulsation 
or  the  character  of  each  pulsation.  In  as  a  motion  occasioned  by  a  natural  and 
the  former  case,  the  pulse  is  said  to  be  involuntary  extension  of  the  warmth  be- 
quick  or  slow,  according  to  the  number  longing  to  the  heart  and  arteries,  by  which 
of  pulsations  in  a  given  interval;  recu-  their  own  motion  is  occasioned ;  and  Atbe- 
lar  or  irregular,  aa  they  occur  at  equal  or  neeus  of  Cilicia  had  given  the  same  ex- 
unequal  intervals.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  planation  before  him.  He  describes  the 
.  strong  or  weak,  hard  or  soft,  full  or  small,  various  kinds  of  puke  connected  with 
&c  It  is  affected  by  the  age,  sex  and  different  disorders.  Galen  wrote  several 
temperament  of  the  individual,  and  by  works  on  the  pulse.  For  several  centu- 
accidental  circumstances,  as  sleep,  food,  ries  after,  the  doctrine  of  pulsation  re- 
exercise,  heat,  &c.  The  pulse  is  most  mained  much  an  he  had  left  it,  as  was  the 
rapid  in  childhood,  making  from  100  to  case,  indeed,  with  many  branches  of  m»l- 
110  beats  in  a  minute,  and  is  regular,  and  ical  science.  The  demonstration  of  the 
rather  soft  and  small.  In  youth,  it  is  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey,  and 
much  less  rapid,  making  not  far  from  of  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre  by 
ninety  beats  a  minute.  At  tins  period,  it  Holler,  threw  new  light  on  this  subject. 
is  regular,  strong,-  rather  soft  than  hard,  Tbe  feeling  of  the  pulse  is  (he  principal 
moderately  full.  In  mature  age,  the  num.-  examination  which  Chinese  physicians 
ber  of  beam  is  about  seventy-five  permin-  make  of  the  stale  of  their  patients,  and 
is  regular,  strong,  or  they  discriminate  its  different  states  with 
r  between  hard  and  *  eubtilty  approaching  absurdity. 

_..__, I  small.     In  old  age,  Pci/tawa,  or  Poltawa  ;   a    fortified 

tbe  number  of  beats  sinks  to  sixty.    The  town  of  Russia,  on  the  river  Worakla, 

pulse  is  sometimes  irregular,  strong,  but  capital  of  a  government  of  the  same 

slow,  hard,  rather  full  than  small.     In  the  name;  lat.  411°  W  N.;  Ion.  34°  14'E.;  450 

female  sex,  it  is  more  rapid,  softer  and  miles  south-west  of  Moscow ;  population 

smaller  than  in  the  male.  In  the  sanguine  9000.     June  87,  1709,   Peter  the  Great 

temperarnentlsocallediitiiquicker.fiiU-  (soe  Peter /)  defeated  Charles  XII  (q.  v.) 

er, softer;  in  die  choleric,  slower,  harder,  before  Pultnwa.     In   commemoration  of 

stronger ;  in  the  phlegmatic,  slower,  weak-  this  victory,  the  Russians  have  erected  a 

er,  softer,  fuller ;  hi  the  melancholy,  slow,  column  in  the  city,  and  an  obelisk  on  the 

bard  and  strong.   A  vegetable  diet  makes  field  of  battle. 

it  slow,  weak,   full,    soft;  a  meat  diet,  Pultewey,  William,  earl  of  Bath,   an 

spices,  spirituous  liquors,  make  it  quick  English  statesman,  the  pobtical  antagonist 

sad  l»tr&     In  a  pure,  clear  air,  his  quick;  ofsir  Robert  Walpole,wasde«cende<f  from 

in  damp,  impure  air,  slow  and  languid,  an  ancient  family,  and  was  bom  in  1682. 

Sudden   agitation    and  violent   passions  HebecarneastudentofChrist-church,Ox- 

rnakeitramdandirrogular;  joy  makesit  ford,and,afterhovingtravelledahrc«d,re- 
quick  and  strong;  long -continued   grief  ■turned  home  to  devoto  himself  to  politics, 

languid  and  soft.     The  pube  is,  therefore,  Being  chosen  a  member  of  the  house  of 

a  highly  important  indication  of  the  state  commons,  he  joined  the  Party  of   the 

of  the  system.     A  deviation  from  the  whigs,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 

regular  pulse  of  an  individual  indicates  a  Anne.    Under  George  I,  be  was  made 
36" 
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secretary  U  mi;  but  a  dispute  with  air  manifest    their   native   ferocity    on   the 

Robert  Walpole  caused  hi*  removal  to  the  slightest  opposition  to  their  deeires  or  ca- 

ranks  of  the  opposition,  when  ho  joined  prioea,  ami,  unlike  the  dog,  never  appear 

lord  Bohngbroke  in  conducting  an  anti*  to  entertain  a  personal  attachment  to  their 


_.o in  conducting  an  anti*  to  entertain  a  penonal  attachment  to  U 

-J  joumul  called   the  Crq/Uman.  maater.     (See  Cat.) 
In  1731,  a  duel  with  lord  Hervey  gave  of-        Pumice.    (See  PitAitmt.) 
fence  to  die  king,  who  removed  Mr.  Pul-        Pump  ;  a  contrivance  for  raising  fiuida 

tansy  from  the  office  of  privy-counsellor,  by  atmospheric  pressure.    (Bee   HuoVuu- 

whkb  be  had  hitherto  held,  sndslsofrom  Uet,  and  Jhr.)     The  operation  and  con- 

the  commission  of  tho  peace.     Tbeaeand  atruction  of  the  air -pump  are  explained  in 

Other  marka  of  the   displeasure  of  the  a  separate  article.     The  simplest  and  most 


court  only  nerved  to  increase  the  popular-  common  pump  fa)  the  ordinary  lift,  or  suck- 

Sof  Pulteney,  who,  at  length,  succeed-  ing,  or  household  pump.  It  is  of  great 
in  procuring  the  resignation  of  hia  ri-  antiquity,  its  invention  being  ascribed  to 
vaJ,  Walpole,  in  1741.  The  party  with  Ctesebes  of  Alexandria,  about  130  B.  C. 
which  he  had  acted  then  came  into  pew-  It  coneiata  of  a  hollow  tube  descending  to 
er,  and  be  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  a  reservoir  of  water,  and  containing  an 
the  title  of  tori  of  Bath.  From  that  pen-  air-tight  piston  (box),  attached  by  ita  rod  to 
od,  however,  hia  popularity  and  influence  a  lover  (the  handle  or  brake  of  the  pump), 
entirely  ceased.  He  died  June  8, 1764.  Another  stationary  box  is  insetted  in  the 
Pom*  {fdit  eoncoior  tt  dweoior).  This  tube  below  the  movable  one,  and  both  are 
animal  is  also  known  under  the  names  of  furnished  with  valves,  or  clappers,  open- 
eo-arnr,  pontter,  &C-.  and  is  the  largest  an-  ing  upward.  When  the  pump  ia  full  of 
una]  of  the  cat  kind  found  in  America,  water,  every  stroke  of  the  handle  raises 
The  puma  is  of  a  brownish-rod  color,  the  movable  box,  together  with,  the  col- 
with  small  patches  of  rather  a  deeper  tint,  umn  of  water  above  it.  When  the  han- 
whieh  an  only  observable  in  certain  die  is  lifted,  the  box  is  pushed  runner 
light*,  and  disappear  entirely  as  the  ani-  down  into  the  water,  while  itavalve  opens 
mal  advances  in  age.  The  belly  is  pale-  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  through.  The 
reddish ;  the  breast,  hands  of  the  thighs  valve  then  shuts,  and  the  second  stroke 
and  legs,  of  a  reddish-white,  and  the  low-  of  the  pump  raises  another  column  of 
er  jaw  and  throat  entirely  white.  The  pu-  water  to  the  spout.  As  the  action  of  this 
ma  wan  formerly  found  in  most  parts  of  pump  depends  upon  the  pressure  of  the 
the  American  continent,  and  is  still  nu-  atmosphere,  water  cannot  be  raised  by  it 
menus  in  South  America;  in  the  U.  from  a  depth  of  more  than  thirty  four 
States,  the  advance  of  population  hasten-  feet  below  the  upper  valve ;  and,  in  prac- 
derad  it  scarce.  It  is  a  savage  and  de*  tice,  a  much  shorter  limit  is  commonly  as- 
smictive  animal,  though  possessing  all  the  signed. — Forcing  pttmp.  The  forcing 
timidity  and  caution  of  the  eat  kind.  It  pump  differs  from  the  common  sucking 
can  climb  trees  with  great  facility.  In  the  pump  just  described,  in  having  e.  solid  pis- 
day  tune,  it  is  seldom  seen,  the  night  be-  ton,  without  a  valve,  and  the  spout,  ordjs- 
ing  the  tune  it  selects  for  committing  ha  charging  orifice,  placed  below  the  piston. 
depredations.  Although  it  generally  con-  When  the  piston  is  rawed,  the  lower  valve 
fines  its  attacks  to  the  si  nsller  quadrupeds,  of  the  pump  rises  and  admits  the  water 
it  will  aometimea  assail  those  of  large  size  from  below,  as  in  the  common  pump ; 
and  strength,  and  even  man  himself  The  but  when  the  piston  ia  depressed,  the  wa- 
purua  is  said  to  be  readily  tamed,  and  may  ter  is  thrown  out  through  a,  snout  in  the 
even  he  rendered  docile  and  obedient  side,  which  has  a  valve  opening  outward. 
When  domesticated,  its  manners  closely  In  a  forcing  pump,  the  water  c 


resemble  those  of  the  common  cat,  having;  brought  from  a  depth  of  more  thanthirty- 
the  same  fondness  of  being  caressed,  and  four  feet  below  the  piston;  but  it  can  af- 
sxpreBDng  hs  satisfaction  by  the  same  terwards  be  sent  up  to  any  height  desired 
kind  of  gentle  purring.  Mr.  Keen,  the  in  a  pipe,  because  the  pressure  communi- 
tragedian,  possessed  an  individual  of  this  cated  by  the  downward  stroke  of  the  pis- 
species,  which  was  so  tame  as  to  follow  ton  is  not  dependent  on  the  pressure  of 
him  about  like  a  dog.  It  should,  howev-  the  atmosphere,  but  on  the  direct  force 
er,  be  noticed  that  docility  and  submission  applied  to  the  piston.  These  two  contri- 
in  the  est  kind  are  only  apparent ;  man  varices  are  sometimes  combined  in  the 
hen  never  been  able  to  subject  them  aa  he  same  machine,  as  in  Delahire's  pump, 
has  other  animals.  Even  down  to  the  do-  which  is  a  lift  and  force  pump,  raising  an 
mestio  cat,  there  ia  no  one  of  them  thai  equal  quantity  of  water  by  its  up  and 
can  bear  to  be  thwarted;  and  they  also  down  stroke.    The  fire-engine  (q.T.)con- 
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tiers  of  two  forcing  pumps,  working  into  ed.    There  are  various  kind*  of  thaw 

one  common  air-vessel,  placed  between  puncheons  used  in  the  mechanical  art*; 

them,  and  from  which  the  spouting  pipe  sucb,  for  instance,  are  those  of  goldsmiths, 

for  directing  the  water  proceeds.    The  cutlers,  pewterers,  &c 

chain  pump  used  in  the  navy  is  an  up-  Puhchibello,  or  Pencil  (from  pvici- 

right  barrel,  through  which  leathern  strung  wBa);  an  Italian  mask'.     TheabbateGa- 


or  drums  in  constant  succession,  carrying  but  hdmorous  peasant  from  Sorento,  who 
the  water  in  a  continual  stream  before  had  received  it  (about  the  middle  of  the 
them.  They  are  employed  only  when  a  seventeenth  century)  from  his  bringing 
large  quantity  of  water  Lb  to  be  raised,  chickens  (etdctnelfi)  to  market  .in  Naples, 
and  must  be  worked  rapidly  to  produce  and  who,  after  his  death,  was  brought  up- 
eny  effect.  on  the  theatre  San  Carlo  for  the  amuse- 

PuMPKanicnL;  a  coarse,  heavy,  brown  mentof  the  people,  to  wheat  he  was  well 
bread,  made,  in  Westphalia,  of  unbolted  known.  According  to  another  account, 
rye.  It  is  baked  in  large  loaves,  some-  a  company  of  acton,  which  went  to  Acer- 
tunes  weighing  sixty  pounds.  The  fol-  ra  at  the  time  of  the  vintage,  was  attacked 
lowing  account  of  the  derivation  of  the  by  the  peasants  (with  whom  the  vintage 
word  is  given: — A  French  traveller  in  is  a  season  of  festivity),  with  a  sally  of 
Westphalia,  on  asking  for  bread,  was  pre-  jokes  and  gibes,  in  which  a  certain  Puccio 
seated  with  some  of  this  kind,  on  Which  d'Anielb  among  the  peasants  attracted 
he  observed  that  such  stuff  was  ben  pear  notice  by  bis  comical  humor  and  rro- 
nickd  (good  for  Nickel,  i.e.  either  his  horse  tuque  appearance,  being  hunched  before 
or  his  servant)— whence  it  came  to  be  and  behind.  The  players  had  to  yield  to 
called  pompermckd,  or  pumptrmckel.  The  him;  and,  when  the  contest  was  over, 
story  is  obviously  made  to  fit  the  case,  they  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
In  fact,  it  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  talent  of  Puccio  d'A  niello,  and  persuaded 
grobtt  brat,  the  former  name  being  only  him  to  join  their  company.  He  appeared 
used  by  foreigners.     .   ■  on  the  stage  in  a  white  robe,  and  large,  full 

PuMPXin,  or  Pompiok  {aicwbila  ptpo) ;  ghiit,  with  long  hair,  and  soon  became  - 
a  species  of  gourd,  or  squash,  distinguish-  such  a  favorite  of  the  Neapolitans  that  his 
ed  from  most  varieties  of  the  latter  by  the  mask  was  retained  after  his  death ;  and  his 
rounded  form  of  the  fruit,  which  some-  successor,  to  resemble  him  the  more, 
times  grows  to  an  enormous  size.  It  has  eboee  a  mask  with  a  long  black  nose, 
hispid,  branching  and  prostrate  stems,  From  his  name  was  formed,  according  to 
which,  in  a  good  soil,  will  cover  an  eighth    Neapolitan  custom,  Pvltinella.     Perhaps, 

Cof  an  acre.  The  fruit  is  esteemed  in-  however,  this  mask  was  only  a  modificn- 
r  to  mast  varieties  of  the  squash,  but,  rjon  of  an  older  one,  which  some  nave  de- 
notwithstanding,  is  very  commonly  cute-  rived  from  iho  ancient  .4tri&m<e(q.  v.\  nnd 
vated,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  have  thought  that  they  discovered  the  gro- 

Pcn;  a  play  upon  words,  the  wit  of  teeque  figure  of  Punch  on  ancient  vases. 
which  depends  on  a  resemblance  between  This  mask  is  still  the  delight  of  the  Nea- 
two  words  of  different  and  perhaps  con-  politana.  The  dress,  at  present,  consists 
trary  significations,  or  on  the  use  of  the  0f  wide  drawers  of  white  woollen,  a  large 
same  word  indifferent  senses;  as  in  the  upper  garment,  of  the  same  material,  with 
well-known  story  of  the  man  who,  being  wide  sleeves,  fastened  with  a  black  leather 
requested  to  make  a  pun,  asked  for  a  sub-    belt,  or  hair-cord.     This  upper  garment 

ject,  and  was  told  to  take  the  king,  upon 

which  he  replied  that  the  king  was  no 
subject.    The  Greeks  and  Romans  some- 
times   used  puna,   even  in    serious  dis- 
courses ;  but  the  moderns  restrict  them    ien  cap,  with  it 
to  light  conversation,  devices,  symbols,    red  tuft ;  three 

rebuies,  mottoes,  fee.  ered  with  a  brack  mask;  the  nose  is  curv- 

Puhch.     (See  PunehintUo,  and  Puppet    ed  and  pointed,  like  a  bird's  beak.    This 

Show*.)  mask  speaks  the  dialect  of  the  peasants, 

Pluchbok  ;  a  little  block  or  piece  of    and  figures,  not  merely  in  the  theatre,  but 


steel,  on  one  end  whereof  is  some  figure,  at  all  the  popular  festivals  in  Naples, 
tetter,  or  mark,  engraved  either  in  error  especially  during  the  carnival.  (See 
or  relievo,  impressions  of  which  are  taken    Mask,  and  Harlequin.) 


ie  other  matter,  by  striking         Pukctuatioh,  or  Intbhfchctioh  ;  the 
it  with  a  hammer  on  the  end  not  engrav.    art  of  employing  certain  signs,  by  means 
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of  which  the  parts  of  a  discourse  are  con-  marionette*  (from  mono,  fool,  buffoon,  aa 

DMttd  or  separated,  as  the  sense  require*,  Friecb  suppoaea).  Theseareimagesofthe 

and  the  elevation,  depression  or  suspension  human  figure  moved  by  wires  or  threads  on 

of  the  voice  indicated  (from  tnlerpungtn,  a  stage,  and  made  to  perform  little  dramas. 

to  point).  Punctuation  serves  both  to  ran-  In  the  common  street  performance  of 

dor  the  meaning  intelligible,  and  to  aid  Punch  and  Judy,  however,  die  performer 

the  oral  delivery.    Tbesystemof  punctu-  put   his  fingers  in  the  figures.      Puppet 

anon  k  peculiar  to  the  modem  languages  shows  were  common  among  the  Greeks 

of  Europe.    The  Eastern  languages  have  (who  called  them  rnpmwu),  from  whom 

signs  to  regulate  the  tones,  bnt  they  have  the  Romans  received  them.     Xenophon, 

no  pu actuation.     The  Romans  were,  in-  Aristotle,  Gellius,  Horace,  nnd  others,  ni«ti- 

deed,  acquainted  with  the  term  (Cic,  Dt  tiontbem.    Such  exhibitions,  which  are  so 

Oratore,  tii,  44  and  46,  and  Seneca,  En,  pleasing  to  children  and  the  uneducated, 

40),  but  with  them  it  bada  totally  different  naturally  passed  through  voriouBdegreesof 

signification.      Their   points,  as  well  as  perfection  in  different  ages,and  even  now, 

.   those  of  the  Greeks,  were  almost  entirely  exhibitions  of  puppets  are  common  in  some 

oratorical,  L  e.  confined  to  the  delivery  countries,  which  display  great  mechanical 

and    pronunciation  of  the  words  ;  and  ingenuity,  while  the  poor  hand-organ  boy 

there  were  often  no  points,  or,  at  moat,  on-  in  the  street  still  turns  his  instrument,  and 

lyoneal  the  end  of  a  sentence)  or  pauses  gives  to  one  or  two  figures  on  a  board 

were  indicated  by  breaking  up  the  matter  Before  him  a  few  simple  motions  with  his 

into  lines  or  paragraphs  (twrgur,  *r<r«.)  font.     Clocks  for  the  peasants  often  dis- 

Modeni   punctuation,  which   is,   for  the  play   movable  puppets,  and  it  is  not  un- 

most  part,  grammatical,  is  of  a  later  ori-  frequent  in  Germany  to  find  on  ancient 

gin,  and  the  invention  has  been  attributed  town  clocks  puppets  which  move  when- 

to  the  Alexandrian  jjnmmuiiu  Aristoph-  ever  the  clock  strikes.     In  1674,  there  was 

anes,  after  whom  it    was  improved  by  a  puppet  opera  at  Paris,  which  met  with 

succeeding  grammarians ;  but  it  was  so  great  applause.     In  several  large  cities  of 

entirely  lost  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  Italy, puppet  showsare  performed  at  pres- 

tbat  be  found  it  necessary  to  nave  it  re-  ent  (e.  g.  at  Milan,  in  the  Teatro  Gindamo 

atorsd  by  Wsmefried  and  Alcuin.   It  con-  which  is  visited  by  the  better  classes).    In 

listed,  at  first,  of  only  one  point,  used  in  Germany,   also,  excellent  puppet  shows 

three  ways  {myim ;  hence,  in  diplomatics,  are  sometimes  seen,  but  they  are  there 

stigmtology,  the  art  of  punctuation),  and  hardly  ever  stationary,  and  are  not  by  any 

sometimes  of  a  stroke,  both  being  formed  means  so  much   patronised  <  as  in  Italy, 

in  several  different  ways.     But,  as  no  par-  As  itinerary  puppet  shows    have    often 

ticular  rules  were  followed  in  the  use  of  given  cause  to  scandal,  several  govem- 

these  signs,  punctuation  was  exceedingly  mentsdo  not  allow  them  but  by  special 

uncertain  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  license  (e-  g.  those  of  Praam  and   Den- 


oentury,  when  the  learned  Venetian  print-  mark).  The  censorship,  which  limits  their 

ere,  the  Manutii  (q.  v.),  increased  the  num-  sphere,  often  does  much  injury  to  their 

ber  of  the  signs,  and  established  some  fixed  effect,  as  the  manager  of  the  puppet  show 

rules  for  their  application.    These  were  so  is    thus    precluded   from  availing    him- 

generally  adopted,  that  we  may  consider  self  of  the  momentary  inspiration  of  his 

them  as  the  inventors  of  the  present  meth-  muse,  when  he  assists  the  performance  by 

odof  punctuation  ;  and,  although  modern  his    voice,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the 

grammarians  have  introduced  aomeim-  ordinary  puppet  shows.     For  more  panic- 

provements,  nothing  but  some  panic ulsr  ulars,  see  Beck  matin's  interesting  History 

rules  have  been  added  since  that  time,  'of  {mentions  and  Discoveries.     (See,  also, 

(See  Hebrew  Langiiagt,  and  Manuscript*.)  Punefttneilo,  and  Jlxdomatan.) 

Pdiwit.    (Bee  Pandit)  Puhaitas.    (See  Indian  Literature,  vol. 

Pdhic  (originally  Phumcian,  from  Pa-  ri,  p.  563.) 

nt,  Phcsnicions) ;   Carthaginian,  because  Purckll,  Henry,  an  English  musical 

Carthage  wasaPhainieiun  colony —Punk  composer,  was  the  son  of  a  musician  of 

tear* ;  wars  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  chapel  royal,  who,  dying  in  1664,  left 

(See  those  articles,  and  Hannibal.)-~Pvnic  him  an  orphan  in  his  sixth  year.     He  was 

faith  [fides  Puraco);  among  the  Romans,  admitted,  nt  an  early  age,  a  chorister  in  the 

a  proverbial  expression  for  faithlessness.  king's  chapel,  where  he  studied  music  un- 

Pcpa.    (See  Papilio,  and  bisects.)  der  captain  Cook  and  his  successor,  Pel- 

Pupil.    (See  Bye.)  ham  Humphrey,  and  afterwords  under 

Poppet  Snows.    One  of  the  most  com-  doctor  Blow.    In  1676,  when  only  eigb- 

mon  rJawe*  o  f  puppets  are  called>  French,  teen  years  old,  he  was  made  organist  to 
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Westminster  abbey,  and  six  years  after-  purification,  in  which,  after  death,  those 
wards,  at  the  chapel  royal,  St  James's,  souls  ere  cleansed)  which  are  not  auffi- 
From  this  period  his  fame  seems  to  have  ciently  pure  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
increased  rapidly,  his  anthems  and  church  heaven.  The  council  of  Trent  confirmed 
music  in  general  being  popular  in  all  the  this  doctrine,  as  sanctioned  by  Holy  Scrip- 
cathedrals  of  the  kingdom ;  nor  were  his  ture  aud  tradition.  The  Protestants  and 
compositions  far  the  stage  and  music-  the  Greek  church  do  not  receive  it.  The 
room  less  successful.  [lis  genius  cm-  passages  of  Scripture  on  winch  this  erti- 
braced  every  species  of  composition  with  cle  of  faith  is  founded  are,  Revelations 
equal  facility  ;  and  with  respect  to  clium-  xxi,  27 ;  3  Maccabees  xii,  38 ;  Matthew 
ber  music,  all  prior  productions  seem  to  xxv;  Luke  lii,  58;  and  I  Corinthians  iii, 2. 
have  been  at  once  totally  -superseded.  Origen  and  Augustine,  among  the  fathers, 
Of  his  numerous  compositions,  his  cete-  have  been  most  full  upon  this  point,  upon 
bratcd  Tt  Dtum  and  JtAUaU  appear  to  which  later  Catholic  theologians  dwelt 
have  been  composed  for  the  celebration  of  with  still  more  minuteness.  They  teach 
St.  Cecilia's  day,  1604.  Of  his  instru-  that  it  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
mental  music,  a  collection  was  published  infernal  pit ;  that  a  spark  of  its  fires 
two  yuara  after  his  decease,  containing  causes  mora  suffering  than  any  bodily 
airs  in  four  parts,  for  two  violins,  tenor,  pain  ;  that  every  sou)  is  purified  in  it,  the 
and  boss.  Many  of  his  songs  were  nub-  members  which  have  sinned  being  burned 
fished  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  in  its  flames ;  sod  that,  by  masses  for  the 
Orpheus  Brilamtitut.  Ye  twine  fen  hun-  deceased,  their  sufferings  may  be  mitigated, 
drtd  Dekna,  con  toi ned  in  this  collection,  is  and  the  time  of  their  punishment  short- 
considered  the  fines*  piece  of  recitative  in  ened.  The  origin  of  this  notion  is  to  be 
the  language;  while  his  music  in  King  traced  to  tho  doctrine  of  Plato,  that  there 
Arthur  has  maintained  its  popularity  undi-  was  a  state  of  purification  after  death, 
miuiahed  above  a  century.  In  lfifej,  the  which  was  introduced  by  the  fathers  of 
year  of  bis  death,  he  set  to  music  Bon-  the  church,  particularly  Clement  (q.  v.)  of 
duo,  and  the  Prophetess,  an  opera  al-  Alexandria,  into  the  Christian  system, 
terad  by  Drvden  from  Beaumont  and  Gregory  the  Great  gave  to  this  article  a 
Fletcher;  and  he  was  the  author  of  avast  further  extension,  and  employed  it  for  the 
variety  of  catches,  rounds,  glees,  &c,  profit  of  the  church.  The  council  of 
not  less  remarkable  for  their  melody  than  Florence  (1439)  was  the  first  in  which  the 
for  their  spirit,  humor,  and  originality,  doctrine  of  purgatory  was  mentioned;  the 
He  died  in  1096.  monstrouaperveroiomBwhicbilhadsuflered 

Pcbchii,  Samuel,  an  English  divine,  in  the  hands  of  the  monks,  made  it  a  prom- 
was  bom  in  1577,  at  Thaxtead,  in  Essex,  inent  object  of  attack  to  the  Protestants, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  His  princl-  Purgatory  [written  by  a  German  Cath- 
pal  work  was  entitled  Pun-tins  his  Pil-  olicj.  The  doctrine  ol  a  state  of  future 
grimace*,  or  Relations  of  the  World  (5  purification  was  closely  connected  by  the 
vols.,  ftlio), which,  with  Hakluyt'aVoynges,  ancients  with  that  of  the  transmigration 
led  the  way  to  other  collections  of  the  of  souls,  which,  as  it  first  prevailed  among 
same  kind,  and  have  l>een  much  valued  the  Egyptians,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
and  esteemed.  The  first  volume  was  symbolical  representation  of  the  immortal- 
published  in  1614 ;  but  the  fourth  edition  ity  of  the  soul.  Succeeding  philosophers 
of  it,  in  1626,  contains  numerous  impor-  made  use  of  this  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tont  additions.  The  four  Inst  volumes  up-  tion,  to  deter  rude  tribes  from  sin,  by  eon- 
peared  in  1625.  He  also  wrote  Microcos-  necting  their  future  condition  with  that  of 
won,  or  the  History  of  Man  (8vo.|;  the  the  various  species  of  animals,  wbich  was 
King's  Tower  and  Triumphal  Arch  of  well  fitted  to  strike  unreflecting  natures. 
London.  Mr.  Purchas  was  rector  of  St.  It  was  afterwards  unhappily  chosen  to 
Martin's  in  Ludgnte,  and  chaplain  to  Ah-  indicate  the  mode  of  the  purification  of 
hot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  the  .soul  and  its  preparation  for  the  joys 
in  London,  in  1638.  of  heaven.     Plato  did  more  than  is  usu- 

Ptrnca*»,  in  law;    the   acquiring  of  ally  believed  to   develops  this  doctrine, 

land  with  money,  by  deed  or  agreement,  Such   a  middle  Mate  is   consistent  with 

and  not  by  descent  or  right  of  inheritance,  reason,  since  there  are  men  who,  at  death, 

Purchase  is  also  a  name  given  to  any  sen  are  not  deserving  of  the  joys  of  heaven, 

of  mechanical  [lower  employed  -in  raising  nor  of  the  punishments  of  hell ;  and  the 

or  removing  heavy  bodies.  doctrine  accords   with   the  spirit  of  the 

PufWA-ronr.  according  to  the  dogma  of  Christian  revelation,  which  represents  iha 

the  Ramnn  Catholic  church;  a  place  of  holiness  of  God,  and  declares  that  without 
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holiness  no  one  can  me,  Le.  be  linked  a  point  offaithr    "  Since  the  holy  Cnlbolie 

with  him  {Hebrtwt  xii),  and  describes  ibe  church,  instructed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 

..  „  which  is  required  for  admission  to  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  end  by  the  primi- 

b  presence  {Rmtlatians  xxi,  37).    The  tive  traditions  transmitted  from  the  lathers 

Jews  had  thia  doctrine.    Judas  the  Mac-  of  the  church,  through  synods  and  eoun- 

cabee  caused  prayers  end  victims  to  be  cils,  has  taught  that  there  is  a  place  of 

'  offered  for  the   warriors  who  had  fallen  purification,  and  that  the  souls  confined 

in  sin,  that  their  sins  might  be  pardoned,  there   are   aided  by  the   prayers   of  the 

and  they  obtain  the  reward  promised  to  faithful,  nod  especially  by  the  offering  of 

those  who  die  in  piety  (2  Maccabat  xii).  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  the  council 

Christ  confirmed  this  doctrine,  when  he  commands  the  bishops  to  take  care  that 

{Matthew  xii,  31,   32)  spoke  of  the  sins  the  doctrine  of  a  place  of  purification  is 

which  were  forgiven  neither  in  thia  world  taught  aud  preached  as  it  has  been  handed 

nor  in  the  next,and  thus  implied  that  such  dowu    from   holy  fathers    and  councils, 

a  forgiveness  was  in  general  attainable  in  The  preachers  shall  not  speak  to  die  peo- 

another  life.     Christianity  is  far  from  pro-  pie  of  the  more  difficult  and  subtle  ques- 

~'ie  severe  doctrine,  that  eternal  tions,  which  edify  not,  and  which,  for  the 

is  the  portion  of  all  Christians  most  part,  do  not  contribute  to  piety ;  like- 

who  have  incurred  the  slightest  sin.     John  wise,  they  shall  not  allow  that  which  is 

(1  John  t,  16,  17)  says  expressly  that  all  doubtful,  or  probably  false,  to  be  treated  of 

unrighteousness  is  sin,  but  not  all  mortal  and  spread  abroad.     Whatever  ia  dictated 

sin.    In  what  way  the  purification  of  the  merely  by  curiosity  or  superstition,  or  is 

lees  guilty  is  to  take  place,  is  not  known ;  connected  with  shameful  gain,  they  shall 

and  the  church  has  never  acknowledged  forbid  as  wickedness,  as  offensive  to  true 

the  notions  of  physical  pain  which  many  believers.'' 

have  on  this  subject.  If  brotherly  Jove  Puritans,  in  the  English' church  ;  a 
bids  us  pray  for  the  good  of  our  fellow  sect  who  professed  to  follow  the  pure 
men  (James  v,  16),  should  it  not  impel  us  Word  of  God,  in  opposition  to  traditions, 
to  pray  for  those  of  our  brethren  who  may  human  constitutions,  and  other  auihori- 
liave  so  lived  on  earth  as  to  be  excluded  ties.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth^  the 
from  perfect  happiness?  It  is  impossible.  Protestants  were  divided  into  two  parties, 
to  prove  that  such  prayers  ore  wholly  in-  those  who  were  in  favor  of  adhering  to 
effectual.  That  the  Jewish  church  prayed  the  liturgy  established  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
for  the  dead,  appears  from  the  passage  in  ward,  and  those  who  wished  to  introduce  a 
Maccabees  above  referred  to.  And  in  the  simpler,  and,  as  they  considered  it,  a  purer 
oldest  documents  of  Christian  antiquity,  form  of  church  government  and  worship. 
we  find  this  prayer  as  something  common  The  latter  were  termed  Puritans,  arid 
and  unquestioned.  Not  only  ia  it  clearly  many  of  the  distinguished  clergy  favored 
proved  to  have  existed  from  private  ac-  these  views.  The  queen,  however,  and 
counts,  but  in  all  liturgies,  which  contain  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  preferred  the 
the  general  belief  of  the  churches,  this  Episcopal  form  of  government,  and  were 
prayer  for  the  dead  appears.  The  fathers  attached  to  many  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church  were  always  of  tbisopin-  upon  which  the  Puritans  looked  with 
ion.  There  is  certainly  something  con-  aversion.  The  rigorous  measures  ful- 
soling  in  the  thought,  that  we  may  be  lowed  by  the  dominant  party  to  compel 
of  assistance  to  our  departed  friends;  this  conformity,  only  served  to  alienate  the 
feeling  was  expressed  by  the  Romans  in  the  Puritanical  party,  and  to  push  them  into 
wish,  Sit  tilti  terra  Umi!  The  Catholic  mora  decided  opposition  to  the  ceremo- 
fitith  considers  as  one  body,  both  those  niels  of  divine  worship.  In  1566,  the  Pu- 
who  are  struggling  here  and  those  who  ritans  resolved  that  duty  required  them  to 
exist  in  another  life.  Love  unites  all,  and  break  off  from  the  church,  and  assemble, 
love  teaches  the  pilgrims  on  earth  to  pray  as  they  beet  could,  by  themselves,  to  wor- 
for  the  dead  not  yet  made  perfect  No  ship  God  in  their  own  way  ;  they  also  laid 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  aside  the  English  liturgy,  and  adopted  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  can  doubt  that  the  Geneva  service-book.  They  objected  fur- 
views  of  future  purification  and  of  prayers  ther  to  the  hierarchy,  as  not  authorized  by 
for  the  dead,  have  been  shamefully  per-  Scripture,  to  kneeling  at  the  sacraments, 
verted  for  the  purpose  of  gain.  The  uiing  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism, 
council  of  Trent,  therefore,  while  It  main-  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  wearing  the 
tained  the  decree  de  purgatoria,  passed  at  surplice  and  other  vestments  in  divine 
its  twenty-fifth  session,  added  the  follow-  service,  etc  In  point  of  doctrine  there 
ing  ordinance,  but  did  not  prescribe  it  sa  was  aa  yet  no  difference  between  the  Pu- 
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riums  anil  Conformists ;  the  former,  how-  part  of  the  population,  still  cherish  with 
ever,  as  was  natural  for  a  persecuted  fondness  the  maxims  and  the  memory  of 
party,  maintained  that  every  man  had  a  their  Puritan  fathers.  (See  hukptrultnti.\ 
natural  right  to  judge  for  himself,  without  The  Puritans  were  afterwards  prevented 
being  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  civil  from  retiring  to  America,  and  many  of 
magistrate,  or  the  decrees  of  councils,  them  removed  into  Holland,  while  others 
churches,  or  synods.  Towards  the  end  remained  at  Itntne, and  finally  pulled  down 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  a  party' ai-ose  which  the  throne  and  the  altar,  which  long  per- 
vert; first  for  softening,  and  then  for  over-  secmJons  hod  rendered  so  odious  Co  them, 
throwing,  the  received  opinions  concern-  (See  Cromivril,  Hampden,  Pym,  &c.)  It 
ins  predestination,  perseverance,  free  will,  was  the  union  of  the  three  kinds  of  Puri- 
ertectual' grace,  and  the  extent  of  Christ^  tana  above-mentioned,  which  gave  the 
redemption.  The  clergy  of  the  church  parliament  the  victory  in  the  civil  war 
began  to  lean  towards  Arminianism,  while  which  followed.  (See  Charlu  I.)  The 
the  Puritans  adhered  rigorously  to  the  Presbyterian  party  was  at  first  the  most 
system  of  Calvin,  and  all  Calvinists,  powerful,  but  the  Independents,  among 
whether  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian,  were  whom  were  Cromwell,  Milton,  &.C.,  finally 
called  doctrinal  Pvritam.  The  name  was  acquired  the  ascendency ;  end  it  was  this 
also  applied  to  all  who  were  remarkably  party,  most  of  whom  were  republicans  in 
"'"-•  ■<]  their  morals,  and  severe  in  man-  politics  as  well  as  in  church  discipline, 


sides  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  bishops,  (q.  v.),  the  act  of  uniformity  (1663)  ex- 
she  erected  the  court  of  high-commission,  eluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church 
which  suspended  and  deprived  the  refrac-  all  who  refused  to  observe  the  rites  and 
tory  of  their  livings,  by  the  determination  subscribe  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
of  three  commissioners,  founded  upon  the  England  ;  and  from  that  time  the  name  of 
canon  law ;  before  this  court  the  prisoner  non-conformuU  was  applied  to  auch  recu- 
was  obliged  to  answer  questions  put  to  stints,  as,  fpr  instance,  Presbyterians,  I nde- 
him,  under  oath  ;  if  he  refused  to  swear,  pendents,  Quakers,  &c.  (See  JVoncon- 
he  was  imprisoned  for  contempt,  and  if  formula,  and  England,  Church  of]  For 
he  took  the  oath,  he  was  convicted  upon  a  complete  history  of  the  Puritans,  the 
his  own  confeseioh.  During  the  reign  of  reader  may  consult  Neal's  History  of  the- 
James  I,  from  whom  the  Puritans  had  Puritans  (4  vols,  8ro,  1738—38;  new 
expected    more   indulgence,    they  were  ed.  5  vols,  1797). 

treated  with  greater  severity,  and  many         Purple.    The  color  to  which  the  an- 

of  them  left  the  kingdom  and  retired  to  cients  applied  the  name  purple,  was  either 

Holland,  whence  they  emigrated  to  Amer-  dark,  or  violet  and  rose  colored,  and  was 

ica  in  1630.     (See  Plymouth.)     All  were  one  of  the  most  costly  dyes  with  which 

looked  upon  by  James  and  the  court  as.  they   were   acquainted.      They  obtained 

Puritans,  who  opposed  the  arbitrary  max-  their  purple  dyes  partly  from  plants,  and 

irns  of  his  government ;  aud  these  were  partly  from  several  kinds  of  shell  fish,  as 

called  Puritans  in  stale,  who,  uniting  with  the  buccinwn  (a  species  of  muscle),  and  the 

the  church  Puritans,  in  opposition  to  the  purpura,  or  purplo  flsb.    In  modem  limes, 

Krniiuicul  principles  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  a  similar  purple  matter  has  been  found  in 

rmed  a  majority  in  the  nation.    The  sue-  several  other  shell  fish.    It  is  a  viscous 

cesaof  the  fi  rat  n  migrators  to  America,  who  juice,  contained  in  a  little  pouch  or  bag, 

established  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth,  lving  generally  between  the  Lean  and  liver, 

induced  great  numbers  of  Puritans  to  Theeolorof  the  juice  varies,  being  in  soma 

turn  to  the  same  quarter  for  relief,  and  purplish  red,  in  others  pale  yellow  or  or- 

the  new  colony  of  Massachusetts  Boy  was  auge  colored.     Reaumur  found  that  the 

founded  by  them  in  1699.  (See  .Yac  Eng-  juice  taken  from  the  buceinum,  on  being 

land.)     The  colony  of  New  Haven  was  applied  to  liuen,  changed,  in  the  course  of 

also  founded  by  Puritans,  who  fled  from  a  few  seconds,  from  yellow  to  green,  blue, 


land)  The  colony  of  New  Haven  was  applied  to  liuen,  changed,  in  the  course  of 
also  founded  by  Puritans,  who  fled  from  a  few  seconds,  from  yellow  to  green,  blue, 
the   persecutions  of  Laud,   and  the  op-    and  finally  to  purplish  red.  The  juice  of  the 


Cressions  of  the  star  chamber  and   the  tta-snail,  found  by  the  Spaniards  iu  Peru, 

igh-com mission  courts.    Though  there  and  used  for  dyeing,  presents  similar  phe- 

wcrc  shades  of  difference  in  these  fugi-  nomena.     Cochineal  is   used   for  purplo 

tives   to   America,   they  agreed   in   most  dyes  by  the  moderns,  and  has  (he  advan- 

points  of  doctrine   and   discipline,  and  logo  that  it  strikes  equally  well  on  silks 

most  of  their  descendants  in  New  Eng-  and  woollen  stuffs;  while  the  ancieuts 

land,  of  which  theycoinpose  the  principal  used  their  purple  only  on    cotton   and 
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woollen.  The  ancients  attributed  the  in-  France  and  England,  he  ma  appointed, 
vention  of  purple  Id  the  Phoenicians.  The  at  the  age  of  thirty -seven,  commander  of 
story  of  its  having  lieen  discovered  by  a  a  company,  enlisted  the  necessary  number 
dog's  biting  a  purple  fish,  and  thus  stain-  of  recruits  from  the  young  men  in  hit 
ing  his  mouth,  ia  well  known.  The  pur-  vicinity,  mid  joined  the  army  then  corn- 
pie  fish  was  found  not  only  on  the  Phcs-  mencing  [lie  campaign  near  Crown  Point. 
•  irician  coasts,  but  in  all  other  parta  of  the  His  service  "° 


Mediterranean,  so  that  the  use  of  it  in  remitting  and  great, 
dyeing  came  to  be  common  with  other  promoted,  in  3757, 
nations;  but  the  Phrenic  inns  excelled  in    by  the   legislature  of  Connecticut. 


the  beauty  and  permanence  of  their  color-  1758,  he  Jell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade, 

ing.     The  Tynans  excelled  particularly  in  and  was  taken  prisoner,  when  returning  to 

the  bright  red  and  violet  shade.    They  Fort  Edward  from  an  expedkion  to  watch 

dyed  the  finest  wools  of  this  color,  usually  the  enemy's  movements  nearTieouderoga. 

twice,  and  then  gave  an  artificial  brilliancy  The  Indians  were  about  to  bum  him  id 

to  the  stuff.  death,  having  already  tied  him  to  a  tree 

Purple  Crackle.     (See  Blackbird.)  and  set  fire  to  a  circle  of  combustibles 

Pubfle  of  Cassids.     (See  Tin.)  around  him,  when  he  was  rescued  by  the 

Purse,  among  the  Turks; -the  sum  of  interposition   of  their  lender,  Molang,  a 

$500,  so  called  because  the  treasure  in  the  famous  French  partisan  officer.     Me  was 

seraglio  is  kept  in  leathern  purses  of  this  theu  carried  to  Ticotiderogn,  where  he 

value.  underwent  an  examination  before  the  mar- 

Purblatie  [partidarta  altraeta);  acorn-  quia  do  Montcalm,  who  ordered  him  to 

moil  and  insignificant  weed,  said  to  huve  Montreal.    There  lie  found  several  fellow 

come  originally  from  India,  but  now  al-  prisoners,  among  whom  was  colonel  Peter 

most  universally  diffused  through  the  civ-  Schuyler,   who  immediately  visited,  and 

ilized  world.     The  stems  divide  from  the  found   him   almost  destitute  of  clothing, 

base    into    several     prostrate    bra  or  lie*,  and    dreadfully    wounded    and    bruised, 

which  are  clothed  with   sessile,  smooth,  The  colonel   supplied  Iiirn  with  money, 

and  wedge-shaped  leaves;  Ibe  flowers  ore  and,  having  clothed  himself  in  a  decent 

small,  yellow,  and  axillary.    The  whole  garb,  he  was  immediately  treated  with  (he 

plant  is  succulent.     Formerly  it  was  cul-  respect  due  to  his  rank.     An  exchange 

.  livated  nsapot-herh,  for  salads,  gEniisbiiigs  of  prisoners  procured  Putnam  his  liberty. 

itud  pickling,  and  it  is  still  sometimes  cm-  Ho  resumed  his  military  duties,  and,  hav- 

ployed  for  those  purposes.  .  ing  previously  lieen  appointed  a  lieutcnant- 

PuRsuiviziT.     (See  Powsuivant.)  colonel,  rendered  especial  service  at  the 

Puteom  ;  the  ancient  name  for  Pozzit-  siege  of  Montreal  by  the  British,  in  1760; 

oil.    {See  Atopies.]  ■  In  1762,  after  war  had  been  declared  be- 

Put.tam,  Israel,  a  distinguished  soldier  tween  England  and  Spain,  lie  accomrm- 

in  the  French  and  English  wars,  and  sub-  nied  the  expedition,  under  lord  Albemarle, 

scquenlly  in  that  of  the  revolution,  was-  against   tbe   Havana.      In   1764,   having 

horn  of  English  parents,  at  Salem,  in  the  been  appointed  colonel,  he  marched,  at 

then   province  oi  Massachusetts,  Jan.  7,  tlie  head   of  a   regiment,    -rfith    general 

1718.    Being  intended  for  a  farmer,  lie  Bmdstreet,   against  the  savages   of  the 

received  only  a  common  education.     He  western  frontier.     On  bis  return  from  this 

had  a  strong  mind,  vigorous  constitution,  expedition,  which  resnlted'in  a  treaty  bc- 

grent  bodily  strength,  enterprise  and  ac-  tween  the  contending  parties,  he  betook 

tivity,  excelled  in  athletic  exercises,  mid,  himself,  once  more,  to  a  country  lite,  filled 

while  a  stripling,  was  ambitious  of  per-  several  offices  in  his  native  town,  and  rep- 

fonning  the  fulllabor  of  manhood.     He  resented  it  in  the  general  assembly.     In 

married   very   young,    and   removed,    in  1770,  he  went,  with  general  Lyman  and 

1739,  to  Poinfret,  in  Connecticut,  where  some  others,  to  explore  a  grant  of  land  on 

he  had  purchased  a  tract  of  land.     During  the  Mississippi.     General  Lyman,  as  we 

his  residence  there,  his  flocks  and  those  have  already  stated  in  our  sketch  of  his 

of  his  neighbors  being  terribly  thinned  by  life,  formed  an   establishment  and  died 

a  monstrous  she-wolf; Putnam,  with  a  few  there;  but  Putnam  returned,  after  having 

associates, traced  the  ferorious  imiinnl  too  made  some   improvements  on  his  tract, 

deep  cavern  in  a  rock.     Into  this  he  crept  When    hostilities    commenced    between 

alone,  with  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  England  and  the  colonics  (April  18,1775), 

musket  in  the  other,  end,  at  the  utmost  Putnam   received  the  intelligence  aa  ha 

personal    risk,    destroyed    the    creature,  was  ploughing  In  the  middle  of  a  field ; 

When  the  war  of  1755  broke  out  between  be  left  his  plough  there,   unyoked  hi* 
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team,  and,  without  changing  hie  clothes,  ■  wbh  detected  id  the  American  camp,  and 
set  off  for  the  scene  of  action.  Finding?  reclaimed  by  governor  Tryon,  his  cora- 
the  British  shut  up  and  closely  invested  in  under,  with  threats  of  vengeance' in  case 
with  a  sufficient  force  in  Boston,  he  re-  of  his  punishment.  He  received  this  la- 
nimed  to  Connecticut,  levied  a  regiment  conic  answer  from  general  Putnam:  "Sir, 
under  colonial  authority,  and  marched  to  Nathan  Palmer,  a  lieu  tenant  in  your  king's 
Cambridge.  His  colony  new  appointed  service,  was  taken  in  my  camp  as  a  spy ; 
him  a  major-general  on  the  provincial  he  was  tried  as  a  spy  ;  he  was  condemned 
staff,  and  congress  soon  after  confirmed  as  a  spy  ;  and  you  may  rest  assured,  sir, 
to  him  the  same  rank  on  the  continental  he  shall  be  hanged  as  a  spy. . .  P.S.  After- 
About  this  time  the  British  offered  him  noon.  He.  is  hanged."  After  the  capture 
the  rank  of  a  major-general  in  his  majes-  of  Fort  Montgomery,  Putnam  selected 
ty'a  army,  with  a  pecuniary  remuneration  West  Point  as  the  best  calculated  site  for 
for  his  treason ;  but  the  temptation  could  a  fortress  to  protect  the  river.  The  repu- 
not  influence  him.  In  the  several  pre-  tation  it  afterwards  attained  evinced  the 
poratoiy  operations  for  the  battle  of  Bun-  judiciousness  of  this  selection.  After  the 
Iter's  hill,  he  took  an  active  part  After  battle  of  Monmouth,  Putnam  was  posted, 
the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  at  the  for  the  winter,  at  Reading,  in  Connecticut, 
battle  of  Bunker's  hill,  Putnam  arrived  that  be  might  protect  the  country  adjoin- 
on  the  field  with  a  reinforcement,  and  ing  to  the  Sound,  and  the  garrison  at 
performed  every  thing  to  be  expected  West  Point;  While  he  was  on  a  visit  to 
from  a  brave  and  experienced  officer:  one  of  his  outposts,  governor  Tryon  ad- 
the  enemy  pursued  the  retreating  Anion  vanned  upon  him  with  1500  men.  Put- 
cans  to  Winter  hill,  but  Putnam  halted  nam  bod  with  him  but  150  men  and  two 
there,  and  drove  them  back,  under  cover  field-pieces,  with  which  he  kept  the  ene- 
of  their  ships.  On  the  evacuation  of  my  at  bay  some  time.  At  length,  seeing 
'  *"  1776),  the  greater  part  the  enemy  prepating  to  charge,  lie  ordered 
3  despatched  to  New  his  men  to  retire  to  a  swamp,  while  he 
York,  and  Putnam  was,  somo  time  after,  plunged  down  a  precipice  so  steep  as  to 
sent  thither  to  take  upon  him  the  com-  nave  artificial  steps,  nearly  one  hundred 
mand.  After  the  disastrous  action  on  in  number,  for  the  use  of  foot  passengers. 
Long  Island,  and  general  Washington's  The  enemy's  dragoons  stopped  short, 
masterly  retreat  from  thence,  Putnam  was  afraid  to  venture,  although  within  a 
nominated  to  the  command  of  the  right  sword's  length  of  him.  While  they  went 
grand  division  of  the  army.  He  served  round  the  brow  of  the  bill  to  gain  the  val- 
wime  time  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  ley,  he  raised  a  force  sufficiently  strong  to 
was  sent  to  the  western  side  of  the  Hud-  pursue  Tryon  on  his  retreat.  In  the 
son,  and,  shortly  after,  to  superintend  the  campaign  of  1770,  he  commanded  the 
fortifications  of  Philadelphia.  After  the  Maryland  line,  stationed  near  West  Point 
battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  he  was  In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  American 
posted  at  Princeton,  where  he  continued  army  retired  into  winter  quarters,  at  Mor- 
rill the  ensuing  spring,  with  a  very  iiife-  ristown,  and  Putnam  accompanied  bis 
rior  force,  guarding  a  considerable  extent  family  into  Connecticut  for  a  few  weeks, 
of  frontier,  curtailing  and  harassing  the  At  the  commencement  of  his  journey 
enemy,  without  sustaining  the  least  disss-  from  thence  to  Morristown,  while  on  the 
ter.  During  his  stay  at  Princeton,  by  at-  road  between  Pomfret  and  Hartford,  be 
tacking  the  fbregitig*parties  of  the  enemy  was  seized  with  an  extraordinary  numb- 
and  assemblages  of  the  disaffected  who  ness  of  his  right  hand  and  foot,  which 
infested  his  vicinity,  he  captured  nearly  a  crept  gradually  upon  him,  until  his  right 
thousand  prisoners.  In  the  spring  of  side  l>ecatne,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
1777,  be  was  appointed  to  the  command  paralyzed.  This  severe  affliction  pro- 
of a  separata  army  in  the  highlands  of  duceu  8  transient  depression  of  his  mind  ; 
New  York.  There  was  no  regular  enemy  but  he  conquered  his  dejection,  and  re- 
in this  neighborhood,  but  the  country  sumed  his  naturally  cheerful  temper.  He 
around  was  filled  with  tones,  and  a  spe-  was  still  able  to  walk  and  ride  moder- 
cies  of  banditti,  called  enw-hoys,  who  com-  ately,  and  the  faculties  of  his  mind  were 
mined  shocking  depredations.  Many  of  unimpaired.  In  this  situation  he  lived 
the  lories  clandestinely  traversed  the  to  see  his  country  enjoying  that  inde- 
eountry,  with  messages  from  one  British  pendence  of  which  lie  had  been  so  able 
army  to  another,  and  even  on  recruiting  a  champion,  and  died  at  Brookline,  in 
expeditions  for  the  royal  service.  One  o?  Connecticut,  May  39, 1790,  aged  seventy  - 
them,  a  lieutenant  in  the  new  tory  levies,  two  years. 
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I' l't refaction.       (See  Dttompositvm,  attacked   Hercules,  while  Bleeping,   after 

Fermentation,  and  Adipocire.)  his  struggle  with  Antaeus.     They  made 

FrfTBR,  John   Stephen,  was  born  at  such  preparations  forthe  aseault,asif  tlicy 

Isertohn  in   1725,  and  made  auch  rapid  were  to  attack  a  dry.     But  the  hero,  on 

progress  in  his  studies,  that  be  was  ready  awaking,  laughed    at  the  little  warriors, 

to  enter  the  university  in  his  13th  year,  wrapped  them  up  in   his  lion  skin,  and 

After  studying  at  Marburg,  Halle  and  Jena,  carried  tbem  to  Eurystheua. 

ha  became  professor  extraordinary  of  law  Prunes  ;  son   of  Strophius,  king  of 

at  Giiuingen,  in  1747,  and  soon  became  Phocis,  and  Anaxibia,  the  sister  of  Aga- 

distinguished  as  a  lecturer.     In  1757,  he  memnon,   celebrated    for  the    friendship 

was  named  professor  juris  pvbtici.     Al-  which  existed  between  him  and  Orestes, 

though  employed  in  various  public  caps-  Fy  lades  married  Electra,  the  sister  of  his 

cities,  he  still  continued  to  reside  in  Got'  friend.    (Bee  Orates.) 

tingen,  till  the  time  of  bis  death  in  1807.  Ptlo  s  ;  a  city  of  Elis,  the  residence  of 

His  works  have  lost  much  of  their  im-  Nestor,  now  Navarino-   (q.  v.)     Another 

portance  by  the  dissolution  of  the  German  Pylos  in  Elis  was  the  residence  of  Augeas. 

empire,  but  bis  Historwckt  Enhaickcliaig  (q.  v.)  Some,  however,  consider  the  city  of 

dor   Verfimmig  dcr  Dcutschcn  &aatc»(3  Pylos  id  Messenia  as  the  residence  of  Nee- 

vols.)  is  still  valuable.  tor. 

Puttt,  in  the  arts.  When  tin  is  melt-  Ptk,  John,  a  parliamentarian  in  the 
ed  in  an  open  vessel,  its  surface  soon  be-  reign  of  Charles  I,  was  descended  of  a 
conies  covered  with  a  nay  powder,  which  good  family  in  Somersetshire,  where  he 
is  an  oxide  of  the  metal.  If  the  heat  is  con-  was  born  in  1564  He  was  educated  at 
tinned,  the  color  of  the  powder  gradually  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  whence  he  re- 
changes,  and  at  last  becomes  yellow.  In  moved  to  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and 
this  state  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  putty,  was  called  to  the  bar,  mid  placed  as  a  clerk 
and  employed  in  polishing  glass  and  other  in  the  office  of  the  exchequer.  He  was 
hard  substances.  early  elected   member  of  parliament  for 

Petty   is  also  a  kind  of  paste,  com-  Tavistock  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  and  In 

pounded  of  whiting  and  linseed  oil,  beaten  1636  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  im- 

logethertotheconsistenceofathickdough.  peachment  of  the  duke  ot  Buckingham. 

Ply  di   Dome.     [See   Cevtnnes,    and  He  was  also  a  great  opposcrof  Anmnian- 

Baromzter.)  ism,  being  attached  to  Calvinistic  princi- 

Puzzoi^A^SeePazzoioniutndCeinenl.)  pies.     In  1639,  with  several  other  com- 

Pygmalion  ;  a  prince  of  Cyprus,  who,  moners  and  lords,  he  held  a  close  corre- 

disguated  with  the  debaucheries  of  his  spondence  with  the  commissioners  sent  to 

countrywomen,  took  an  aversion  to  the  London  by  the  Scottish  Covenanters ;  and 

sex.    According  to  Ovid  {Met.  x,  243),  in  the  parliament  of  1640,  was  one  of  the 

having  made  a  female  statue  of  ivory,  he  most  active   and   leading  members.     On 

was  so  enchanted  by  its  beauty,  that  befell  the  meeting  of  the   long   parliament,  be 

in  love  with  his  own  work,  and  eutreatod  mode  an  able  speech  on  grievances,  and 

Venus  to  endow  it  with  life.     His  prayer  impeached  the  earl  of  Strafford,  at  whose 

was  granted  ;  the  statue  began  to  breathe  trial  he  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the 

end  live   before  bis  eyes,  and  in  his  em-  house  of  commons.     It  was  the  zeal  and 

brace.     It  became  his  wife,  by  whom  he  earnestness  of  Pym   which   led   Charles 

had  Paphos,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  the  into  the  imprudent  measure  of  going  lo 

same  name.     Rousseau's  opera  of  Pyg-  the  parliament  in  person,  to  seize  bimand 

malion  is  founded  on  this  story.     Another  four  other  members.     Some  time   before 

Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidou,  was  his  deuth,  he  drew   up  a  defence  of  his 

brother  of  Dido.  conduct,  which  leavesit  doubtful  what  part 

PruKT.     The  Pygmies  were  a  fabulous  he  would  have  taken  bad  he  lived  until 

nation  of  dwarfs,  who  were  said  to  live  hostilities    commenced.      In   November, 

near  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  or,  according  1643,  be  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the 

to  some,  in  India,     Homer  mentions  them  ordnance,  and  died  Dec.  8,  1643. 

as  threatened  with  death  oud  destruction  Pirallolite  is   s  mineral  which  oc- 

by  the  cranes  {II.  iii,  3).     Later  writers  curs  massive  and  crystallized,  in  fiat  rliotn- 

are  more  minute  in  their  accounts,    Pliny  lac   prisms,  whose    dimensions    are    not 

says  that  their  towns  and   houses  were  yet  known  with  certainty.     It  is  cleavable 

built  of  eggshells;  and,  according  lo  Pbj-  parallel   with   the  sides  of  the   rhombic 

lostratusi  they  cut  down  their  corn,  as  one  prism  j  lustre  resinous ;  color  greenish  or 

would  fell  a  tree,  with  axes.    The  latter  yellowish- white;  translucent  on  the  edges; 

also  speaks  of  an  army  of  Pygmies,  which  hardness  that  of  arragouite ;  specific  grav- 
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ity  2.6.  When  reduced  to  ponder,  it  the  form  of  the  pyramid  is  like  an  asccnd- 
pbosphoresces  with  a  bluish  light.  Before  ing  flame.  The  name  is  probably  derived 
the  How-pipe,  it  first  becomes  black,  then  from  an  old  Egyptian  word.  Some  de- 
white,  and  afterwards  intumesces  and  rive  it  from  ptramvt,  a  ray  of  the  sun ; 
melts  on  the  edges.  With  borax,  it  yields  inhere,  from  pirama,  a  high  monument, 
a  transparent  glass.  It  consists  of  silex,  The  Egyptian  pyramids  (lor  similar  build- 
56.62;  magnesia,  23.38;  alutnjne,  ii38;  ings  are  found  among  the  Babylonians, 
lime,  5.56 ;  oxide  of  iron,  0.39;  protoxide  the  Indians  and  the  Mexicans)  are  large, 
of  manganese,  0.99;  and  water,  3JS8;  quadrangular  ana  hollow,  having  a  broad 
leaving  &38  of  an  unknown  bituminous  base,  contracting  gradually  towards  thai 
substance,  and  loss.  It  comes  from  Par-  top,  sometimes  terminating  in  a  point, 
gas  in  Finland.  sometimes  in  a'  plane  surface,  generally 

Ptkakid,  in  geometry,  is  a  solid  having  built  of  large,  though  not  very  hard  litne- 
sny  plane  figure  for  its  base,  and  triangles  stones  (seldom  of  brick  or  of  any  other 
for  its  sides,  all  terminating  in  one  com-  kind  of  stone  than  limestone),  of  different 
man  point  or  vertex.  If  the  base  of.  the  heights,  usually  having  a  base  equal  to 
pyramid  is  a  regular  figure,  the  solid  is  tbe  height,  with  the  four  sides  placed  so  as 
called  a  regular  pyramid,  which  then  to  face  the  four  cardinal  points,  two  of  the 
takes  particular  names,  according  to  the  sides  usually  being  larger  than  the  other 
number  of  its  sides,  as  triangular,  square,  two.  Some  maintain  that  Ihey  were  con- 
pmlagonai,  &c,  the  same  as  the  prism,  secreted  to  the  sun,  or  some  other  god; 
(Bee  Prism.)  If  a  perpendicular  from  its  others,  that  they  served  as  a  kind  of  gno- 
venex  fells  on  the  centre  of  the  base,  the  mon,  for  astronomical  observations ;  ac- 
flolid  is  called  a  right  pyramid,  but  if  not,  cording  to  Diderot,  for  the  preservation, 
it  is  oblique.  The  principal  properties  of  and  transmission  of  historical  information ; 
the  pyramid  may  be  stated  as  follows : —  according  to  others,  they  were  built  mere- 
"    "'                      '             ..■:.-  .  .-    -^ify  ^  vanity  a-"   " 

tr  for  the  celebratit 

of  equal  bases  and  altitudes  are  equal  to  or  secret  meetings,  or  for  corn  magazines, 

each  other,  whether  the  figure  of  their  or,  finally, — and  this  is  the  most  common 

bases  be  similar   or  dissimilar.     3.  Any  opinion  of  the  ancients. — for  sepulchres, 

section  of  a  pyramid  parallel  to  its  base  structures   in    burial  places,    symbolical 

will  be  similar  to  the  base,  and  these  areas  representations  of  the  world  of  shades,  or 

will  be  (o  each   other  aa  the  squares  of  as  chambers  for  mummies..  Among  the 

their  distances  from  the  vertex.    4.  Pyra-  most  renowned  are  those  of  Cheops  and 

mids,  when  their  bases  are  equal,  are  to  Cephranes.    Those  now  standing,  all  in 

each  other  as  their  altitudes;  and  when  Middle  Egyp^  are  divided  into  five  groups, 

their  altitudes  are  equal,  they  are  to  each  which    contain    about    forty    pyramids. 

other  aa  their  bases ;  and   when  neither  The  district  in  which  the  pyramids  stand, 

their  bases  nor  their  altitudes  are   equal,  begins  at  Dagsboor,  and  extends  by  Sak- 

they  are  to  each  other  in  the  compound  hara  and  Memphis,  almost  to  30°  K.  kt, 

ratio  of  their  bases  and  altitudes.     The  about   14,000  paces  in  length,  and  less  in 

solidity  of  a  pyramid  is   found  by  inula-  breadth.      The    group  of   Gize  (in   the 

plying   its  base  by  its  perpendicular  aid-  neighborhood  of  the  ancient  Memphis]  is 

tude,  and  taking  one  third  of  the  product,  the  most  remarkable.     Here  is  the  largest 

Fnutian  of  a  pyramid  is  the  solid  formed  one.     Herodotus  says  that  it  has   been, 

by  cutting  off  the  upper  part  of  a  pyra-  supposed  to  contain  the  bones  of  Cheops, 

mid  by  a  section  parallel  to  its  base.  and  that  another  one  hard  by  covers  the 

Pyramids,  in  architecture  ;  colossal  bones  of  Cephrenes,  his  brother  and  suc- 
strucmres  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Ac-  cessor.  The  account  of  this  ancient 
cording  to  Herodotus,  this  people  connid-  writer  is  not  improbable,  which  says  that 
ered  the  pyramidal  form  as  on  emblem  of  100,000  men  worked  without  interrup-  - 
human  life.  The  broad  base  was  signifi-  tkra  for  30  years,  in  building  this  enor- 
coiit  of  (lie  beginning,  and  its  termination  moua  pyramid,  end  that  Cheops  became 
in  a  point,  of  the  end,  of  our  existence  in  an  object  of  hatred  to  his  people  on  this  ac- 
me present  state;  for  which  reason  they  count.  When  Savaryvisited  the  pyramids 
made  use  of  this  figure  inlbeir  sepulchres,  of  Gize,  he  obtained  a  guard  from  the  gov- 
Soraa  writers  derive  tbe  word  pyramid  ernor  of  the  district,to  defend  him  against 
from  rvfci  (wheat,  grain),  and  understand  the  Arabs,  lie  "left  Gize  at  one  o'clock: 
by  it  granaries,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  in  the  morning,  and  was  soon  gladdened 
built  by  the  patriarch  Joseph ;  others  by  the  sight  of  the  two  largest  pyramids, 
suppose  it  to  come  from  n.p  (fire),  because  whose  summits  were  illuminated  by  the 
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moon.  Tliey  appeared  like  rough,  craggy  cosily  material.  The  account  of  Herod  - 
peaks,  piercing  the  clouds.  Al  half  past  otua  is  confirmed  by  present  appearances, 
four  in  lie  morning,  the  visitors  prepared  to  Denon,  who  accompanied  the  French  ex- 
enter  the  great  pyramid.  They  laid  aside  pedition  to  Egypt,  makes  toe  following 
pan  of  their  clothes,  and  each  one  took  a  observations  on  the  present  state  of  the 
torch  in  his  band.  They  began  to  de-  pyramids :  Bonaprrte  had  determined  to 
acend  a  long  passage,  which  at  hat  be-  examine  the  great  pyramid  of  Gize ;  900 
came  so  narrow  that  they  were  obliged  to  persona  were  appointed  to  this  duty, 
creep  on  their  hands  and  knees.  When  among  whom  was  Denou.  They  ap- 
they  had  passed  through  this  passage,  preached  the  borders  of  the  desert  in 
they  were  obliged  to  ascend  in  the  same  boats  to  within  half  a  league  of  the  pyra- 
way.  When  they  had  traversed  this  see-  mid,  by  means  of  the  canals  front  die 
ond  passage,  they  came  to  a  much  mora  Nile.  The  first  impression  made  on  De- 
spacioiiB  apartment,  coated  with  granite,  non  by  the  sight  of  the  pyramids  did  not 
at  one  end  of  which  Savary  saw  an  emp-  equal  bia  expectations,  for  he  had  no  ob- 
ty  marble  sarcophagus,  made  of  one  piece  jeets .  with  which  to  compare  them ;  but 
of  stone,  but  without  a  lid.  Fragments  on  approaching  them,  and  seeing  men  at 
of  earthen  vessels  were  scattered  over  the  their  feet,  their  gigantic  size  became  evi- 
floor.  They  next  proceeded  to  a  second  dent.  The  visitors  ascended  a  small  ele- 
room,  which  lay  under  the  one  above-  vation  of  rubbish  and  sand,  which  led  to 
mentioned,  and  was  of  smaller  extent  It  the  entrance  of  the  pyramid.  This  opeu- 
contained  the  entrance  to  n  passage  which  ing,  which,  according  to  Denon's  calcu- 
was  filled  up  with  rubbish.  They  now  lation,  is  about  GO  feet  above  the  ground,  is 
ascended  through  this,  avoiding,  not  with-  concealed  by  a  stone  wall,  which  forms 
out  difficulty,  a  deep  well  on  the  left,  the  third  and  innermost  of  the  walls  sur- 
Wben  they  reached  the  open  air,  they  rounding  the  pyramid.  Large  stones  are 
were  all  exhausted  by  the  heat,  which  placed  horizontally  at  the  side  of  the  eu- 
they  had  endured  in  the  interior  of  the  trance,  and  above  these,  others  of  enor- 
pyramids.  After  having  rested  them-  mous  size  are  so  placed  as  to  make  their 
selves,  they  ascended  the  pyramids  on  the  fall  or  displacement  very  difficult  Here 
outside.  They  counted  about  300  stone  begins  the  first  entrance,  leading  towards 
steps,  varying  from  two  to  four  feet  in  the  centre  and  the  ground  floor  of  the 
height,  and  they  enjoyed  from  the  sum-  building.  At  the  end  of  this  passage, 
tnit  a  most  delightful  view  of  the  country.  Denon  says,  two  large  blocks  of  granite 
The  descent  was  much  more  laborious,  stopped  the  way.  Finding  all  endeavors 
Having  reached  the  ground,  they  walked  to  remove  this  obstacle  useless,  he  went  a 
round  it,  and  surveyed  with  astonishment  little  way  back,  passed  round  two  other 
the  rough  mass,  which  at  a  distance  ap-  brocks  of  stone,  and  succeeded  in  clitnb- 
pesred  smooth  and  regular.  The  form  ing  over  them,  when  be  discovered  another 
of  this  immense  structure  does  not  admit  passage,  so  steep  that  it  was  necessary  to 
of  a  very  exact  measurement ;  the  esti-  cut  steps  in  order  to  ascend  it.  This  led 
mates  which  we  have  can  only  be  con-  into  a  landing  place,  in  which  is  a  deep 
sideced   as   approximations.      Herodotus  bole,  usually  called  the  well.     It  is  the 

S'ves  800  feet  as  its  height,  and  says  that  en  trance  tu  a  horizontal  passage  leading  to 

is  is  likewise  the  length  of  its  base  on  an  apartment,  known  under  the  name  of 

each  side.   Strabo  makes  it  625,  Diodorus  the  queen's  chamber,  which  is  without  any 

GOO.     Modern  measurements  agree  most  inscription  or  ornament.     From  the  above 

nearly  with  the  latter.    The  difference  of  landing    place,   an   opening   leads   in   a 

these  results  may  be  owing  partly  to  the  perpendicular  direction   to  the  principal 

circumstance  of  their  having  been  made  passage,  and  this  ends  in  a  second  room, 

at  different  times,  and  the  sand  having  where    the   third    and    last    partition   is 

been  higher  at  one  time  tlian  another,  found.     This  is  built  with  much  greater 

Strabo  soys  that  the  stone  which  closes  core.    Finally  comes  the  king's  chamber, 

the  entrance    to  the   pyramids,  is  to   be  which  contained  a  sarcophagus.      This 

found  nearly  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pyramid  has  been  since  more  completely 

sides ;  if  this  was  true  in  his  time,  the  soil  examined  by  Cavigtia.    Tbe  other  pyra- 

must  have  been  very  much  raised,  since  mid  of  Gize — that  of  Cephrenea — was  first 

tbe  entrance  is  not  at  present  more  than  opened  and  visited  by  Belzoni  in  1818. 

100  feet  from   tbe  ground.      Herodotus  In  the  sarcophagus  of  this  pyramid   lie 

saya  that  the  two  largest  pyramids  are  found  some  hones,  which  were  sent  to 

wholly  covered  with  white  marble  ;  Dio-  Loudon,  and,  on  examination,  proved  to 

dorus  and  Pliny,  that  they  arc  built  of  this  be  those  of  an  animal  of  the  bovine  spe- 
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trie*  The  chambers,  passages,  shafts,  tic  bore,  Pic  Blanc,  and  Pic  Long.  On  the 
resemble  those  of  ihe  pyramid  of  Cheops  Spanish  side,  die  highest  summit  is  the 
above  described.  (See  BelzoliPs  Researches  Mousset,  differently  estimated  at  from  0646 
and  Operations  in  Egypt  and. Wubia.)  He-  to  8461  feet  high.  Montserrat  (q.  v.)  is 
side  this  group,  there  are  others,  but  of  celebrated  for  its  monastery  and  hermit- 
leas:  magnitude,  at  Abousir,  Sakbara,  and  ages.  The  valley  of  Campan  is  the  moat 
Dashour.  An  account  of  Belzoni's  and  beautiful  part  of  the  Pyrenees.  (See  Co- 
Caviglia's  examinations  may  be  found  in  got*.)  There  are  upwards  of  one  bun- 
Russell's  Ancient  and  Modern  Egypt  (No.  dred  passages  for  pedestrians,  and  seven 
xxiii  of  Harper's  Family  Library).  The  for  carriages,  over  the  mountains  from 
singular  monuments  of  the  ancient  inhab-  one  country  to  another.  The  most  fre- 
itants,  found  in  Mexico,  are  also  called  quented  carriage  roads  are  from  Junqueim 
pyramid!.  They  are  built  of  brick,  dis-  to  Pcrpignati,  on  the  east;  from  St.  Se- 
posed  in  layers  alternating  with  clay,  and  "bastinn  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  on  tbe  west ; 
the  sides  are  constructed  in  terraces,  as  in  and  from  Pamplona  to  St.  Jeau  de  Pied 
that  of  Cholula,  or  of  a  mixture  of  clay  de  Port,  at  some  distance  inland.  The 
and  pebbles,  with  a  coating  of  stone,over-  passes  in  the  interior  are  over  very  high 
laid  with  a  plastering  of  lime.  Those  of  ground ;  that  at  Pineda  being  8248  teet 
Teotihualcan  are  considered  to  be  of  above  the  sea.  For  further  information, 
tbe  eighth  century.  Another  remarkable  consult  Ramon's  Observations  swlcsPyri- 
monument  of  this  kind  is  the  pyramid  of  nits;  Foyageau  Mont  Perdu  {1801)  \  Met- 
Papantla,  near  Vera  Cruz,  which  had  been  ling's  Voyage  pitturcsque  (1825);  and  La- 
carefully  concealed  by  the  superstitious  bouliniere's  Vay.  deacriplif  et  pilioresque. 
veneration  of  the  Indians,  until  accident-  Chorpen tier's  work,  Svr  la  Constitution 
ally  discovered  about  sixty  rears  ago.  It  gtognotliqw  drs  Pyrenees  {Pturm,  18'23)  ob- 
is constructed  of  large  Mocks  of  hewn  tained  the  prize  offered  by  the  Paris  acad- 
porpbyry,   cemented  with   mortar,   and  em;  of  science. 

sculptured  in  relief  with  innumerable  fig-  Pyrenees,  Lower  ;  Uppea  Pyrenees  ; 
ures,  principally  of  serpents  and  alligators.  Eastern  Pyrenees.  (See  Department.) 
Like  the  others  before  mentioned,  its  sides  Pyrenees,  Peace  op  the  ;  concluded 
are  formed  into  terraces,  the  wall  above  between  France  and  Spain  by  Mazorin 
each  of  which  contains  a  number  of  square  and  De  Haro,  on  the  isle  of  Pheasants,  in 
niches,  in  the  whole  378,  being,  as  is  sup-  the  river  Bjdassoa,  on  the  borders  of  the 
posed,  intended  to  represent  the  common  two  countries,  7th  November,  1659.  Af- 
year,  and  the  intercalary  days  at  the  ter-  ter  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  the  war 
initiation  of  each  cycle.  It  is  about  sixty  between  France  and  Spain,  which  bad 
feet  high,  and  has  a  base  eighty  feet  broad,  begun  1633,  still  continued.  France 
(See  Mexico,  Antiquities  of.)  formed  on  alliance  with  England  in  1657, 
Pyramids,  Battle  or  the.  [Bee  Egypt,  after  Cromwell  had  (1655)  declared  war 
Campaign,  in.)  against  Spain,  and  taken  several  strong 
Pyramds.  (See  Thisbe.)  places  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands;  Spain 
Pyrenees;  a  range  of  mountains  di-  also  suffered  by  sea  and  in  America;  Por- 
vitling  France  from  Spain,  extending,  ul-  ruga)  had  revolted  in  1640,  Catalonia  was 
mostmBBtraightline,fromSLSebaBtianon  in  rebellion,  and  Andalusia  disposed  to 
the  boy  of  Biscay,  to  Port  Vendres  on  the  insurrection;  and  in  Italy,  Savoy  had 
Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  about  250  seized  Spanish  Lombard}'.  Philip  IV, 
miles.  From  the  principal  chain  proceed  king  of  Spain,  consented  therefore  to  that 
various  inferior  ridges.  The  acclivity  of  peace,  which  confirmed  the  ascendency 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  side  of  Spain,  is  often  of  Louis  XIV.  Spain  ceded  to  France 
extremely  steep,  presenting  a  succession  Roussillon,  with  the  fortress  of  Perpignan, 
of  rugged  chasms,  abrupt  precipices,  and  Conflaus,  and  a  part  of  the  Cerdugne,  so 
huge  masses  of  naked  rock;  on  the  side  of  that  the  Pyrenees  have  since  formed  the 
France,  the  ascent  is  more  gradual.  Like  boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms;  and  in 
the  Alps,  they  present  a  great  variety  of  the  Netherlands,  Artois,  and  part  of  Flan- 
climate  and  production,  and  die  same  ders,  Haiiuuit,  and  Luxemburg,  with  the 
rapid  transitions  from  Kerility  to  luxuriant  fortified  towns  of  Arras,  Hesdiu,  Gravo- 
vegetation.  They  yield  great  quantities  lines,  Landrecy,  Quesiioy,  Thwnville, 
of  timber.  The  mineral  productions  are  Montmedv,  Marienburg,  Philippcville,  &.C. 
iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  cobalt,  and  the  In  IB15,  France  was  obliged  to  cede  the 
precious  metals.  Some  of  Ihe  highest  two  last  named  fortresses  to  the  kingdom 
Minimi ts  are  Maladetts,  10,722  feet,  Mont  of  the  Netherlands.  France  bound  her- 
Perdu,  10378,  Vignemale,  10,332,  Mar-  self  not  to  support  Portugal.  The  prince 
37« 
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of  Conde  and  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  8a-  between  two  square  brass  rods,  fixed  on  a 

voy,  and  Modena,  and  the  prince  of  Ho-  brass  plate  twenty-four  inches  long,  half 

naro  {the  two  first  especially),  were  left  in  an  inch  asunder  at  one  extremity,  and  0.3 

statu  7110.     In  consequence  of  this  peace,  inch  at  the  other.     The  brass  rods  were 

Louis  XIV  married  Maria  Theresa,  eldest  divided  into  inches  and  tenths,  making  in 

daughter  of  Philip  IV,  who,  in  1660,  re-  all240divisions,ordegTees.    WheD  pieces 

nounced  all  right  of  inheritance  to  the  of  clay,  baked  in  WedgewoodV  manner, 

Spanish  throne.     Louis   XIV,  however,  are  exposed  to  heat,  they  shrink  in  their 

afterwards  made  pretensions  to  this  right,  dimensions,  and  the  degree  of  shrinking 

from  which  arose  the  devolution  war,  and  was  believed   to   be  proportional  to  the 

the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.    {See  temperature.    This  was  the  foundation  of 

JHrla-ChaptiU,  Piatt    of,   and    Utrecht,  his  instrument.     The  heal  to  which  the 

Peace  of.)  piece  of  clay  was  exposed  was  indicated. 

Pyrites  ;  a  genus  of  inflammable  sub-  when  its  shrinkage   was  measured  be- 

stnnces,  composed  of  sulphur,  which  has  tween  the  brass  rods.     If  exposed  to  the 

dissolved  or  saturated  itself  with  metals.  heat  at  which  silver  melts,  it  advanced 

Ptrmont,  or  Necstadt  Pyrmost;  a  between   the   brass   rods   to  22°,   or  22 

town  in  the  principality  of  WaJdcck,  situ-  inches;  if  to  the  melting  point  of  gold,  to 

and  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  Emmer,  32°;  and  if  to  the  melting  point  of  cast 

thirty-three  miles  south-west  of  Hanover,  iron,  to  130° ;  and  so  on.     But  this  py- 

It  is  well  built,  with  delightful  walks,  and  rometer  of  Wedgewood  has  been  long 

is  famous  for  its  thermal  waters,  which  are  laid  aside,  in  consequence  of  the  observa- 

yearly   visited    by   1800  strangers.    The  tion,  that  if  a  piece  of  this  clay  was  long 

waters  are  saline.    (See  Mineral  Waters.)  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  it  shrunk 

In  the  vicinity  are   the  ruins  of  the  old  as  much  in  its  dimensions  as  if  it  bad 

castle  of  Pyrmont,  or  Schellpyrtnont,  and  been  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a  much 

the  cave  called  Dunsthohle,  from  which  higher  temperature.     In  1303,  Guyton  de 

issues  carbonic  acid  aim.     There  is  also  Morveau  presented  to  the  French  insii- 

here  a  colony  of  Quakers,  called  Fried-  tute  a  pyrometer  of  platina,  which  meas- 

ensthal  (Vale  of  Peace).  ured  high  temperatures  by  the  expansion 

Pyhochlore  ;  a  mineral  recently  de-  of  this  refractory  metal.     An  improve- 

tected  in   the  zircon  sienite  of  Freder-  ment  of  this  instrument  was  brought  fbr- 

icksvfern,  in  Norway.    It  occurs  crystal-  ward  by  Mr.  Daniel  in  1631,  which  con- 

lized  in  regular  octahedrons;  specific  gray-  sisted  of  a  bar  of  platina  101  inches  long, 

ity,  4,2;  scratches  fluor;  streak  brown;  and  0.14  inch  in  diameter.     It  is  placed  hi 

fracture  conchoidal,  without  any  trace  of  a  tube  of  black  lead  or  earthen  ware,  and 

cleavage ;    lustre   between    vitreous   and  the  difference  between  the  expansion  of 

resinous.     Its  color  is  reddish  brown,  and  the  platina  bar  and  the  earthen  wore  tube 

ou  the  fresh  surface  almost  black ;  in  thin'  is  indicated  on  a  circular  scale.     This  py- 

splinters,  translucent.    It  consists  of  titanic  rometer  indicates  a  change  of  about  7°  of 

acid  62.7.%  limol2.fi.),  oxide  of  uranium  Fahrenheit ;  or,  in  other  words,  1°  of  Dan- 

5.18,  oxide  of  cerium  6.80,  oxide  of  man-  icl  is  equal  to  7°  of  Fahrenheit.    The  fol- 

ganese  275,  oxide  of  iron  2.10,  oxide  of  lowing  are  some  of  the  results  obtained 

zinc  0.61,  water  4.2,  fluoric  acid  uudeter-  by  Ibis  instrument : 

mined,  and  magnesia  a  trace.  Daald.        p»Vr. 

Pieolios eoos  Acid.     (See  Vxntttar.)  Boiling  point  of  mercury,      92°         644° 

Pyrometer;    an   instrument   for    the  Fusing  point  of  tin,                63          441 

measurement  of  temperatures  above  those  "            "       bismuth,       66          462 

which  we   are  able   to   estimate   by  the  "       lead,              87           609 

mercurial  thermometer.     Mercuryboibat  "            "       z'nci              94           648 

660°,  above  which  point  it  is  incapable  of  *            *       *>?***          %&         Igg 

measuring  heats;  although  many  temper-  "            *       silver,          319         2233 

atures  connected  with  the  most  common  "            "       copper,       364        2548 

proceraes  are  greatly  above  this  point,  as,  "            "       8°™i            "W        2590 

for  exomple,  the  heat  of  a  common  fire,  *       <?«  >"".    W        3479 

the  melting  point  of  silver,  copper,  and  Be<*  n™1  J"8'  visible  in 

gold.     The  first  pyrometer  was  that  in-  daylight,                         140           960 

vented  by  Mr.  Wedgewood.     It  consisted  Heat  of  B  common  fire,       163         1141. 

of  small  pieces   of  cloy  from  Cornwall,  Ptropbortjs  ;   an    artificial     product, 

moulded  into  cylinders  of  a  determinate  which  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

size,  and  baked  in  a  low  red  beat.    These  It  is  prepared  by  several  methods.     The 

pieces  were  of  just  such  a  size  as  to  enter  oldest  way  of  proceeding  is  as  follows:— 
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Four  or  five  parts  of  burnt  Alum  are  min-  a  bed  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  along  with 

gled  with  two  of  charcoal  powder.     The  calcareous  spar  and  hornblende,  in  Bjelke's 

mixture  ia  introduced  into  a  vial  or  mot-  mine  in  Nordmatk,  in  Wermelaod. 

rase,  with  a  neck  of  about  six  inches  long.  I'trotechny  is,  properly  speaking,  the 

The  vial  ia  filled  about  two  thirds  full,  and  science  which  teaches  the  management 

put  into  a  crucible,  the  bottom  of  which  and  application  of  fire;  but,  in   a  more 

IB  covered  with  sand.    The  body   of  the  limited  sense,  and  as  it  is  more  commonly 

flask  is  also  surrounded  with  sand,  after  used,  it  refers  chiefly  to  the  composition, 

which  the  crucible  is  put  into  a  furnace,  structure  and  use  of  artificial  fire-works, 

and  surrounded  with  red-hot  coals.    The  The  ingredients  are,  1.  saltpetre,  purified 

fire  is -gradually  increased  until  the  flask  for  the  purpose.;  2.  sulphur  ;aiid, 3.  char- 


ts ted  hot,  at  which  temperature  it  coal.  Gunpowder  is  likewise  used  in  the 
is  maintained  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  composition  of  fire- works,  being  first 
hour.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  ia  become  ground,  or,  as  it  ia  technically  termed, 
cool  enough  to  be  handled,  the  vial  is  meaUd.  Camphor  and  gum-benzoin  are 
taken  out  of  the  sand,  and  die  contents  employed  as  ingredients  in  odoriferous 
transferred  into  a  dry  and  stout  glass,  fin: -works.  The  proportions  of  the  mate- 
made  warm,  which  must  be  secured  with  rials  differ  very  much  in  different  fire- 
a  glass  stopper.  Whenever  this  mixture  works,  and  the  utmost  care  and  precau- 
is  poured  out  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire.  A  lion  are  necessary  in  the  working  them  to 
pyrophorus  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  a  state  fit  for  use,  and  then  in  the  mixing. 
three  parts  of  alum  with  one  of  wheat  When  stars  are  wanted,  camphor,  alco- 
flonr,  and  calcining  them  in  a  vial,  as  in  the  hoi,  antimony,  and  other  ingredients,  are 
above  case.  Tartrate  of  lead,  also,  on  be-  required,  according  as  the  stars  are  to  be 
ing  heated  in  a  glass  tube  until  it  becomes  blue,  white,  &c.  In  some  cases,  gold  and 
converted  into  coaly  matter,  gives  rise  stiver  rain  is  requited ;  then  brass-dust, 
to  a  beautiful  pyrophorus.  But  the  py-  steel-dust,  saw-dust,  &.c,  enter  into  the 
ropbonis  invented  by  doctor  Hare  of  Phil-  composition.  Hence  the  varieties  may  be 
adelpbia  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  ia  almost  indefinite.  With  respect  to  color, 
formed  from  heating  a  mixture  of  three  sulphur  gives  a  blue,  camphor  a  white  or 
porta  lampblack,  four  calcined  alum  and  pale  color,  saltpetre  a  clear  white  yellow, 
eight  pearlasbes,  in  a  gun-barrel.  The  sal-ammoniac  a  green,  antimony  n  reddish, 
mixture  is  maintained  at  acbenry-red  heat  rosin  a  capper  color, 
about  one  hour,  or  until  it  ceases  to  give  Pyroxene,  or  Avbite.  (See  Augilt.) 
off  inflammable  gas  at  the  orifice  of  the  Pyroxtlic  Spirit.  When  wood  is 
tube,  after  which  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  distilled,  the  products  are  water,  acetic 
furnace,  and  closely  eotked  from  the  air.  add,pyroxylicacid,emp^Teumedcoit,and 
When  cold,  if  poured  from  the  gun -barrel  a  black  matter,  which  is  considered  as 
into  the  air;  it  immediately  glows  and  analogous  to  pitch,  or,  rather,  tar.  When 
takes  fire;  and  more  especially  if  breathed  the  watery  portion,  freed  as  well  as  possi- 
upon,  or  slightly  moistened.  Thispyroph-  bio  mechanically  from  the  tar,  is  distilled 
orus  may  be  preserved  in  its  full  activi-  at  a  low  heat,  the  first  portion  that  conies 
ty  for  a  year  or  more,  if  well  corked  up  over  is  the  pyroxyhc  acid,  which  may  be 
from  the  air,  but  it  requires  much  caution  freed  from  acetic  acid  try  agitation  with 
in  disengaging  it  from  the  lube;  for  it  has  lime  or  magnesia,  and  subsequent  distilla- 
been  known  to  explode,  with  great  vio-  lion  at  a  low  temperature  ;  but  it  ia  still 
lence,  simply  on  introducing  into  itan  iron  impure  from  the  presence  of  empyreu- 
nmrod.  This  compound  appears  to  owe  mode  oil.  To  free  it  completely  from  this 
its  energy  to  its  containing  the  sulphuret  impurity,  it  must  be  mixed  with  its  own 
of  potassium.  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture 
Pveophisalite.  (See  Topaz.)  be  subjected  to  distillation.  Thus  purified, 
Ptkosmalite  ;  a  lamellar  substance,  it  is  a  transparent  and  colorless  liquid,  hav- 
found  also  in  six-sided  tables,  of  a  shining  ing  a  strong  and  pungent  smell,  which  has 
lustre;  translucent;  brittle;  specific  grav-  been  compared  to  that  of  ants,  and  also  to 
ity  3.0$.  It  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  the  odor  of  acetic  ether.  Its  taste  is  strong, 
with  a  residuum  of  silex.  It  gives  out  the  hot,  pungent,  and  very  disagreeable.  Spe- 
odor  of  chlorine  wben  heated  before  the  cific  gravity,  in  its  most  concentrated  state, 
blow-pipe,  and  becomes  attractable  hy  the  0.8131.  Its  boiling  point  is  150°.  When 
magnet. ,  Its  constituents  are  peroxide  of  completely  freed  from  acetic  acid,  it  does 
iron  21.81,  protoxide  of  manganese  21.14,  not  redden  vegetable  blues.  It  burns  with 
sub-muriate  of  iron  14.09,  silex  35.85,  a  very  pale  yellow  name,  inclining  to  blue, 
lime  1.21,  water  and  loss  5J>.    It  occurs  in  but  lite  light  is  considerably  greater  than 
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that  given  out  by  alcohol.     It  burns  all  with  toe  system  of  Democritus,  who  held 

away,  without  leaving  any  residue,  and  the  that,  except  the  immediate  elements  of 

only  products  are  carbonic  acid  and  wa-  bodies  (atoms),  nothing  was  real,  and  that 

It  dissolves  in  alcohol  in  any  proper-  all  perception  was  subjective.     (See  Op- 


tion. With  water  it  becomes  opaque,  ow-  jedtve.)  lie  was  confirmed  in  these 
ing,  probably,  to  a  small  quantity  of  oil  it  views  by  the  doctrines  of  Sooratr-  ~ 
still  contains.     It  dissolves  readily  in   oil    whom,  in  his  character,  he  bore  a 


of  turpentine,  and  in  liquid  potash,  acqutr-  resemblance.     Cicero  mentions  him  ex- 

irtg,  at  the  same  time,  a  yellowish  color,  pressly  among  the  disciples  of  Socrates, 

When  the  solution  of  this  spirit  in  potash  and  bis  scepticism  is  allied  to  the  irony  of 

is  distilled,  we  are  able  to  obtain  it  per-  that  philosopher.    Led,  by  his  tempera- 

fectly  pure  from  every   portion  of  oil.  ment  and  bis  manner  of  lite,  to  esteem  on 

When  this  spirit  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid  uninterrupted  tranquillity  the  great  object 

and  distilled,  an  ethereal  liquid  ci-mea  of  all  philosophy,  believing  that  nothing 

over,  possessed  of  an  exceedingly  pungent  tended  so  much  to  destroy  this  quiet  as 

smell,  and  acting  strongly  on  the  nose  and  the  interminable  disputes  of  the  schools 

eyes.     It  bums  with  a  bluish  flame.    The  of  the  Dogmatists,  and  that  uncertainty 

specific  gravity  of  this  vapor  is  L94.  was  increased  by  their  contentions,  he  de- 

'Ptrrha.  .  (See  Deucalion.)  termined  to  seek,  in  some  other  way,  the 

Ptkkhicbius.    (See  Rhythm.)  peace  which  he  despaired  of  finding  in 

PrmiHo,  a  Grecian  philosopher  of  Elis,  dogmatical  philosophy.    This  made  him 

founder   of   the    Pyrrhonian   or  ancient  a  sceptic,     l'yrrho  left  no  writings.     His 

sceptical  school,  flourished  about  340  B.C.,  friend  and  scholar,  Timon,  first  wrote  on 

and  was  probably  born  about  the  101st  the  subject  of  scepticism,  but  his  writings 

Olympiad.   'In  his  youth  he  studied  the  are  lost.     It  is  only  from  the  works  of  his 

art  of  painting,  but  was  early  led  to  apply  later  followers,  particularly  Sextus  Em- 

bimself  to  philosophy  by  (he  writings  of  piricus,  that  we  team  the  principles;  of  his 

Democritus.     (Ie  accompanied  his  master,  school,  or  rather  their  mode  of  thinking, 

Anaxarchus,  to  India,  in  the  train  of  Alex-  by  which  they  strove  rather  to  overthrow 

ander  the  Great.    During  this  journey,  he  other    philosophical    structures,   than   to 

became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  build  up  one  of  their  o1 


the  Brahmins,  Gymnosophiets,  Magi,  and    to  doubt  is  often  called,  from  this  philoso- 

other  Eastern  philosophers.     His  doubts    pher,  pyrrhonitm. 

concerning    positive    knowledge  (or  his        Ptrrhus  ;  son  of  Achilles  and  Iphige- 


s  doubts  pher,  pyrrkonism. 
„  ,  D.  (or  his  Ptrrkus ;  son  o_  .  r---F- 
scepticism)  were  strengthened  as  he  pro-  nia,  whom  his  father,  after  the  sacrifice 
eroded  in  his  studies,  until  at  length  he  of  Iphigeuia,  carried  to  Scyros,  and  gave 
came  to  hold  all  knowledge  useless,  and  to  Deidamia.  Others  say  that  Del- 
considered  virtue  alone  as  valuable.  In  daroia,  daughter  of  Lycomedes,  was  his 
all  disputes,  his  answer  to  his  opponents  mother.  He  was  educated  at  Scyros, 
was,  "  What  you  say  may,  or  may  not,  be  and  remained  there  till  after  his  father's 
true ;  I  cannot  decide ;"  and  he  taught  death,  when  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  took 
in  his  school,  that  truth  could  not  be  him  away,  because  Calehal  had  declared, 
attained,  but  we  must  be  content  to  sus-  that  without  him  Troy  could  not  be 
pend  our  judgment  on  all  subjects.  He  taken.  He  now  received  the  name  of 
■spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  solitude,  JVtoplolcmiu,  on  account  of  his  engaging 
and,  by  abstaining  from  all  decided  opin-  in  war  so  young.  Homer  describes  him 
ions  ('"X'l  concerning  moral  and  physical  as  beautiful,  eloquent  and  fearless.  The 
phenomena,  he  endeavored  to  attain  n  post-Homeric  poets  ascribe  to  him  the 
state  of  tranquillity  not  to  be  affected  by  sacrifice  of  Polyxena  on  the  tomb  of  bis 
feor,  joy  or  sorrow.  He  bore  corporal  father,  the  carrying  off  of  Philoctetes  from 
pains  with  great  fortitude,  and  no  danger  Lemnos,  and  the  death  of  Polites  and 
could  disturb  his  equanimity.  In  dispu-  Priam.  Andromache  and  Helenus  fell  to 
tation,  he  was  distinguished  for  acuteness  his  share  among  the  captives.  Later  nc- 
of  argument  and  clearness  of  language,  counts  diner  very  much.  Some  say  that 
His  countrymen  made  him  high  priest,  he  returned  by  land;  others,  by  water. 
and  exempted  all  philosophers  from  the  According  to  some,  he  went  to  Epirus, 
payment  of  taxes.  Pyrrho  died  in  the  among  the  Molossi,  and  there  founded  a 
ninetieth  year  of  hisage.  The  Athenians  new  kingdom.  Here  Andromache  be- 
erected  a  statue  in  honor  of  him,  and  his  came  bis  wife,  by  wham  he  had  Moloesus, 
countrymen  raised  a  monument  to  his  Pierns  and  Pergamus,  and,  at  length,  left 
memory.  His  scepticism  is  easily  nc-  bis  wife  and  his  kingdom  to  Helenus, 
counted  for.     He  early  became  acquainted  whom  he  honored  as  n *■  — "- 
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then  appears  in  a  new  mythological  aeries  son  of  Moschua  and  other  priests 'of  the 

of  events,   the   basis  of  which   ia  to  be  country,  by  whom  he  was  initiated  into 

found   in  Homer.     He  is  represented  to  their   mysteries,    and    that    he  travelled 

have  married  llermione,  whom  her  father,  through  various  porta  of  Syria,  in  order  to 

Menelaus,  had  betrothed  to  him  before  become  acquainted  with  the  most  impor- 

Troy.     On  this  account  he  was,  according  tam  religious  usages  and  doctrines.     But 

to  some,  murdered  by  Orestes,  the  former  this  account  is  blended  with  many  fabu- 

husband  of  Hermione,  at   the   altar  of  lous  circumstances.     Pythagoras  ia  said  to 

Apollo.     According  to  Others,  bis  death  have  been  recommended  by  Polycrates, 

was  occasioned  by  Apollo,  whom  be  bad  king  of    Samos,  to  the   Egyptian   king 

offended.    It  is  generally  agreed,  that  his  Amasia.     In  Egypt  he  was  probably  ini- 

death   took   place   at  Delphi.     Here   hia  tiated   into  the   mysteries  of  the  priests, 

prove  was  shown,  and  a  yearly  sacrifice  and  became  acquainted  with  the  whole 

was  offered  in  honor  of  him.  range  of  Egyptian  learning.     From  Egypt 

Ptrhbus  it,  king  of  Epirus,  B.  C.  300,  he  is  said  to  have  journeyed  to  the  East, 

was  one  of  the  greatest  generate  of  bis  sod   visited  the   Persian    and    Chaldean 

age,  ambitions  of  lame  and  conquest    He  Magi,  as  well  as  the  Indian   Gymnoso- 

ascended  the  throne  of  his  father  when  phials.     After  his  return,  he   opened    a 

but  twelve  years  old:  being  driven  from  school  at  Samoa,  in  which  he  taught  his 

it,  five  years  afterwards,  by  Neoptolemus,  doctrines  in  a  symbolic  form,  in  imitation 

he  soon   regained   it,  and  increased  his  of  the  Egyptians.    Tradition,  moreover, 

power  by  the   conquest   of   Macedonia,  relates  that  he  went  to  Deloe,  and  received 

Being  called  by  the  Tarentines  (see  To-  from  the  priestess  moral  maxims,  which 

rmtum)  to  aid  them  against  the  Romans,  he  communicated  to  his  disciples  under 

ha  twice  defeated  the  latter  by  means  of  the  name  of  divine'  prteeptt.      He  also 

his  elephants,  to  which  the  Romans  were  visited  Crete,  where  the  priests  of  Cybela 

unaccustomed;  but  his  confession,  "Such  took  him  to  the  caverns  of  Ida,  in  which 

another  victory,    and  I  must   go   home  Jupiter  had  been  cradled,  and  where  his 

alone,"  proved  the  cost  of  his  triumph,  grave  was  pretended  to  be  shown.     Here 

In   the  mean  time,  the  disturbances  in  he  met  Epimenidea,  who  boasted  of  hav- 

8y  recuse  tempted  him  into  Sicily.     But  ing  intercourse  with  gods  and  the  gift  of 

be  returned  to  Italy,  without  having  ac-  prophecy,  and  whom  he  initiated  into  the 

comnlished  his  vain  scheme  of  conquest ;  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Greeks,.  From 

nnd  being  here  defeated  by  the  Romans,  Crete  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Sparta, 

who  had  now  become  acquainted  with  his  and    Ells,    and   from  thence   to   Phlius, 

mode  of  fighting,  he  was  obliged  to  re-  where,  being  asked  by  king  Leon  what 

turn  to  Greece,  without  having  succeeded  was  hia  profession,  he  replied  that  he  was 

in   his  designs.     A  tile,  at  the  siege  of  a  philosopher  (or  friend  of  wisdom),  de- 

Argos,  ended  bis  restless  life  (272  B.  CI  daring  that  the  name  of  taqt   (sophtu) 

From  this  king  the  Romans  teamed  moat  belonged  solely   to  the  Divinity.     With 

of  their  an  of  war,  which  afterwards  augmented  knowledge  he  returned  home, 

made  them  so  formidable  to  their  enemies,  where  he  now  founded  a  philosophical 

(See  Fabriciui.)  school  with  great  success.     His  doctrines 

Pythaooras  ;  a  Grecian  philosopher,  seemed  divine  oracles;  and  the  sacred 
founder  of  the  Italian  school.  According  obscurity  in  which  he  had  the  art  of  veil- 
to  the  most  received  opinion,  he  was  a  na-  ing  them,  attracted  a  great  number  of  dis- 
tive  of  Samos.  His  -father,  Mnesarclrus,  ciples.  He  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  leave 
was  a  merchant  (probably  of  Tyre  or  some  Samoa,  either  to  avoid  the  public  offices 
other  Phoenician  ckyj,  who  traded  to  Sa-  conferred  upon  him,  or  the  tyranny  of 
mos,wberehereceivedtberightsofcitizen-  Polycrates,  and  went  to  Magna  Grsecia. 
ship,  and  settled  with  his  family.  The  year  He  landed  at  Crotona,  whose  inhabitants 
of  Pythagoras'a  birth  ia  uncertain  ;  proba-  were  notorious  for  the  looseness  of  their 
bly  it  took  place  about  584  or  586  B.  C.  manners.  From  all  traditions  it  may  be 
His  history  is  mingled  with  many  fables,  concluded,  that  lie  laid  claim  to  aupemat- 
He  received  hia  first  instruction  from  Ore-  ural  powers,  and  his  extraordinary  quali- 
ophilus  in  bis  native  city.  He  then  went  ties  collected  around  him  persona  of  all 
to  the  island  of  Scyroa,  and  was  a  scholar  classes.  The  good  effects  of  his  influence 
of  Pherecydes  till  the  death  of  the  latter ;  were  soon  visible.  Sobriety  and  temper- 
others  make  him  alao  a  scholar  of  Thai es.  ance  succeeded  to  the  prevailing  luxury 
Jamblichus  says,  that  Pythagoras,  during  and  licentiousness.  Six  hundred  of  the 
his  journey  to  Egypt,  spent  some  time  in  inhabitants  of  Crotona  are  said  to  have 
Plicenicia  in  intercourse  with  the  succes-  submitted  [o  the  strictest  precepts  of  hia 
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doctrine,  and  united  their  property  in  one  ciety,  whom  he  subjected  to  a  separate 
common  stock,  for  the  benefit  of  the  wbok  discipline,  end  not  till  after  long  instruc- 
community  or  society  which  Pythagoras  tiou  and  severe  examination  admitted  to 
founded.  The  object  of  the  society  was  all  the  mysteries  of  his  secret  doctrines. 
to  aid  each  oilier  iu  promoting  intellectual  These  scholars  were  required  to  practise 
cultivation.  From  all  quartets  Pythego-  the  greatest  purity  and  simplicity  of  men-' 
ras  found  numerous  pupils,  who  paid  him  nets.  He  imposed  upon  them  a  silence  of 
almost  divine  lionors.  But  as  he  taught  two  to  five  years,  according  to  circum- 
the  nobles,  who  joined  him,  his  society  stances  (the  Pythagorean  silence).  For  a 
became  suspected  by  the  popular  party,  time,  the  disciples  were  only  bearers.  The 
At  the  head  of  his  enemies  in  Crotona  well-known  "He  said  eo  (b4t«  itaf  was 
was  Cylon,  a  rich  and  respectable  citizen,  sufficient  authority,  without  any  proof 
whose  enmity  he  hod  excited  by  refusing  He  alone,  who  had  passed  through  the 
to  receive  him  among  his  scholars.  In  appointed  series  of  severe  trials,  was  sl- 
revenge,  Cylon  once  attacked  the  house  lowed  to  hear  the  word  of  the  master  hi 
of  Milo,  where  a  number  of  Pythagoreans  his  immediate  presence.  Whoever  was 
were  assembled,  surrounded  it  with  his  terrified  by  the  difficulties,  might  wiib- 
paniaana,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Forty  per-  draw  without  opposition,  and  his  conrri- 
eons  perished,  nor!  but  few  escaped,  l'y-  butions  to  the  common  stock  were  repaid, 
tbagorns  was  probably  not  in  the  house,  a  tomb  was  erected  to  him  as  if  he  were 
He  fled  .to  the  Locrisua,  and,  when  these  dead,  and  he  was  no  more  thought  of 
refused  to  receive  him,  to  Metapontum.  To  die  members  of  the  secret  society,  the 
Finding  enemies  here  also,  wbo  meditated  doctrines  were  not  delivered,  as  to  others, 
his  ruin,  he  sought  an  asylum  in  the  tern-  under  the  musk  of  images  and  symbols, 
pie  of  the  Muses,  where,  according  to  tra-  but  unveiled.  These  secrets  probably  re- 
dition,  fie  perished  from  want  of  suste-  lated  to  religious  and  political  subjects, 
nance,  eighty  yeersof age  (about  506  B.C.).  It  was  requisite,  however,  to  take  an  oath 
liia  scholars  are  said  to  have  paid  him  di-  of  secrecy.  The  pupils  could  now  iuter- 
vine  honors  after  his  death.  He  is  said  to  regale  and  make  objections.  They  were 
have  asserted,  that  his  soul  had  already  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  Ptftkagortant. 
lived  in  several  bodies.  Iu  public  he  ap-  As  soon  as  his  disciples  had  made  sufii- 
peared  in  the  Oriental  costume,  in  a  long  cient  progress  in  geometry,  they  were 
white  robe,  with  a  Sowing  beard,  and,  a*  introduced  to  the  study  of  nature,  to  the 
some  say,  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  investigation  of  fundamental  principles, 
head.  His  exterior  was  grave,  command-  and  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  Others, 
iug,  and  dignified.  He  abstained,  it  is  according  to  their  inclinations  and  capaci- 
related,  from  all  animal  food,  and  limited  ties,  were  instructed  in  morals,  econom- 
himself  to  vegetables,  not,  however,  eating  ics,  or  politics,  and  afterwards  employed 
beans.  Tbese  circumstances  contributed  either  in  msnaging  the  Miliars  of  the  soci- 
ta  give  him  the  appearance  of  an  extraor-  ety,  or  sent  abroad  to  -inculcate  and  bring 
dinary  being.  To  show  his  respect  for  into  practice  the  principles  of  philosophy 
marriage,  he  took  a  wife  at  Crotona,  by  and  government  in  the  other  Grecian 
whom,  among  several  children,  he  had  cities.  According  to  the  accounts  of 
two  sons,  Telangea  and  Mnesa.tv.bus,  who  later  writers,  the  mode  of  living  at  the 
were  his  scholars  and  successors.  That  Pythagorean  school  at  Crotona,  was  the 
Pythagoras  left  any  works,  is  improbable  following:  The  Pythagoreans,  with  their 
on  the  testimony  of  the  ancients.  The  wives  and  children,  lived  together  in  a 
Goldeu  Sentences,  extant  under  his  name,  public  building,  in  perfect  harmony,  as  if 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  short  one  family.  Each  morning  it  was  do- 
abridgment  of  his  popular  doctrines,  ap-  cided  how  the  day  should  be  spent,  and 
Cr  to  have  been  composed  by  later  every  evening  a  review  was  made  of  all 
lis.  Like  those  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  that  had  been  done.  They  rose  before 
bis  doctrines  were  of  two  kinds,  public  the  sun,  in  order  to  worship  it;  verses 
and  secret.  His  public  instruction  con-  from  Homer  and  other  poets  were  then 
sisted  of  practical  discourses,  in  which  he  recited,  or  music  was  introduced,  to  arouse 
recommended  virtue  and  dissuaded  from  the  mental  powers,  and  fit  them  for  the 
vice,  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  day.  Several  hours  were 
various  relations  of  mankind,  such  as  then  spent  in  serious  study.  A  pause 
those  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  followed  for  recreation,  fa  which  a  solitary 
children,  citizens  and  magistrates,  &c  walk  was  usually  taken,  to  indulge  in 
His  hearers  at  these  lectures  must  not  be  contemplation ;  a  conversation  then  took 
confounded  with  the  members  of  his  so-  place.    Before  dinner,  various  gymnastic 
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exercises  were  performed.  The  common  die  divine  understanding,  and  made  the 
meal  consisted  principally  of  bread,  honey  former  the  symbols  of  the  latter.  As  the 
and  water.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  numbers  proceed  from  the  monad,  or  uni- 
devoted  to  public  and  domestic  afTairs,coii-  ty,  undergo  various  combinations,  and  in 
venation,  bathing,  and  religious  perform-  their  progress  assume  new  properties,  so 
ances.  After  the  destruction  of  the  aseo-  be  regarded  the  pure  and  simple  essence 
cintion,  and  the  flight  of  his  scholars  from  of  the  Deity  as  the  common  source  of  all 
Lower  Italy,  Lysis  and  Archippus  deemed  the  forms  of  nature,  which,  according  to 
it  necessary  tocollectthedoctnneB  oftheir  their  various  modification*,  possess  differ- 
maater  in  a  systematic  treatise,  and  pre-  ent  properties.  Pythagoras  is  also  said  to 
■am  them  from  oblivion;  but  the  greatest  have  invented  the  multiplication  table 
secrecy  was  nevertheless  recommended,  (niaciwl  thence  called  the  Pythagorean 
Thus  Plato  purchased  from  Philolaus  a  tabic.  Next  to  numbers,  music  belongs  to 
writing  on  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  the  preparatory  exercises  of  the  Pythago- 
and  received  from  Archytas  his  commen-  rean  school,  by  which  the  mind  was  ele- 
tarieson  the  verses  and  tenets  of  his  master,  vated  above  the  dominion  of  pasaion,  and 
The  accounts  that  we  possess  of  the  doc-  fitted  for  contemplation.  Pythagoras  con- 
trinee  of  Pythagoras  are  very  scanty,  and,  sidered  music  not  only  as  an  art  to  be 
with  the  exception  of  what  we  learn  from  judged  of  by  the  ear,  but  as  a  science  to 
Aristotle,  and  from  some  fragments  of  the  be  reduced  to  mathematical  maxims  and 
Pythagoreans,  very,  uncertain.  Neither  relations,  and  allied  to  astronomy.  T re- 
ran we  accurately  discriminate  between  dition  makes  him  the  inventor  of  a  mu- 
his  doctrines  and  those  of  his  scholars,  steal  (Pythagorean  lyre,  octothordum  Py- 
Later  writers  represent  him  as  making  it  thagara),  which,  after  his  death,  was  en- 
the  object  of  all  philosophy  to  exalt  the  graved  in  brass,  and  preserved  in  thetero- 
raind  to  the  contemplation  of  immutable  pie  of  Juno  at  Samoa.  The  invention  of 
truth,  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  and  the  harmonic  canon,  or  monochord — an 
spiritual  objects.  This  can  only  be  effect-  instrument  of  a  single  string — which  served 
ed  by  degrees,  on  account  of  familiarity  for  the  measurement  of  musical  intervals, 
with  sensual  things.  The  first  step  to  has  also  been  ascribed  to  him  hy  ancient 
wisdom  is  the  study  of  mathematics,  the  and  modem  writers.  He  believed  that 
foundation  of  which  appeared  to  him  to  the  heavenly  spheres,  in  which  the  planets 
be  the  doctrine  of  numbers.  Numbers  move,  dividing  the  ether  in  tb'eir  course, 
are,  in  his  view,  the  first  and  most  essen-  produced  tones,  and  that  the  tones  must 
tia!  of  things.  They  are,  hs  it  were,  the  be  different  according  to  their  size,  veloci- 
model,  according  to  which  the  world  is  ty  and  distance.  That  these  relations 
formed  in  ail  parts.  The  odd  numbers  were  in  concord,  thai  these  tones  produced 
are  limited  and  perfect ;  the  even  unlimit-  the  most  perfect  harmony  (music  of  the 
ed  and  imperfect  The  monad,  or  unity,  spheres),  he  necessarily  believed,  in  con- 
is  the  source  of  all  numbers.  The  dyad  sequence  of  his  notions  of  the  su- 
19,  according  to  the  later  Pythagorean  doc-  preme  perfection  of  the  universe.  The 
trines,  imperfect  and  passive,  and  the  real  meaning  of  this  doctrine  was,  that  be 
cause  of  increase  and  division.  The  regarded  the  world  as  a  hsrmonically  ar- 
fnad,  compounded  of  the  monad  and  dyad,  ranged  whole  (*<nr<n),  in  which  the  rela- 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  both.  The  tttrta,  lions  of  numbers  were  realized.  His  fol- 
or  number  four,  is  in  the  highest  degree  lowers  look  occasion  from  this  doctrine  to 
perfect.  The  dtcad,  which  contains  the  say  of  iheir  master,  that  he  was  the  only 
sum  of  the  four  prime  numbers,  and  is  mortal  whom  the  gods  had  permitted 
therefore  called  tiiradys,  comprehends  all  to  hear  the  harmony  of  the  spheres, 
musical  and  arithmetical  proportions,  and  Geometry,  which  he  had  learned  in 
denotes  ihe  system  of  the  world.  The  Egypt,  he  reduced,  more  than  any  of  his 
real  meaning  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  predecessors  and  cONtemporaries,  to  the 
of  numbers  is  not  well  understood ;  mini-  form  of  a  regular  science.  According  to 
bers  were  probably,  in  this  system,  the  his  notion,  the  geometrical  point  was  sim- 
symuolical  or  allegorical  representations  pie,  the  line  double,  the  area  threefold,  and 
of  the  first  principles  or  forms  of  nature,  solids  quadruple ;  and  in  this  way,  also,  ho 
As  Pythagoras  could  not  express  abstract  applied  tbe  docrrine  of  numbers.  Of  the 
ideas  in  simple  language,  he  seems  to  have  geometrical  theorems  which  are  ascribed 
made  use  of  numbers,  bs  geometers  doofa  to  him,  the  following  are  ihe  most  impor- 
diagram,  (0  sarin  the  comprehension  of  his  tant:  The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
scholars.  He  perceived  some  analogies  together  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  and  in 
between  numbers  and  the  attributes  of  aright-angled  triangle,  the  square  of  the 
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nypothenuae,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  separate  from  the  world,  for  contemplation 
squares  of  the  two  sides.  This  lost  is  aud  study.  The  theoretical  philosophy  of 
still  called  the  Pythagorean  thtorem  (also  Pythagoras,  which  treats  of  nature  and  its 
magiilrr  mathatot),  although  it  is  doubt-  origin,  was  enveloped-  in  the.  most  pro- 
ful  whether  Pythagoras  invented  it.  In  fuuud  obscurity,  and  we  know  nothing  of 
astronomy  he  taught  tlie  folio  wing :  The  it,  but  what  may  be  coujeciured  from 
word  heaven  denotes  either  the  spheres  of  single  intimations  of  the  ancients.  In  the 
the  fixed  stars,  or  the  whole  space  be-  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  God  is  the  uiii- 
tween  the  fixed  stars  and  the  moon,  or  venal  spirit,  diffused  in  all  directions  from 
the  whole  world,  including  both  the  heav-  the  centre,  the  source  of  all  animal  life,  the 
enly  spheres  and  the  earth.  Agreeably  actual  and  inward  cause  of  all  motion,  in 
to  the  arithmetical  hypothesis,  there  are  substance  similar  to  light,  the  first  princi- 
ten  heavenly  spheres,  of  which  nine  are  pie  of  the  universe,  incapable  of  suffering, 
visible  to  us,  viz.  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  invisible,  indestructible,  and  to  becompte- 
atara,  the  seven  spheres  of  the  seven  plan-  bended  by  the  mind  alone.  To  the  Divin- 
ets  (including  the  sun  and  moon),  and  the  ity  there  were  subordinate,  according  to 
sphere  of  the  earth.  The  tenth  earth,  the  notions  of  the  Pythagoreans,  three 
called  by  him  Anlidlum  (anti-earth),  is  in-  kinds  of  intelligences,  gods,  demons  and 
visible,  but  necessary  to  the  jierfection  of  heroes,  emanations  of  the  supreme  God, 
the  harmony  of  nature,  since  the  deead  is  varying  in  dignity  and  perfection,  in  pro- 
file perfection  of  the  numerical  harmony,  portion  as  they  were  more  or  less  removed 
By  this  anti-earth  lie  explains  the  eclipses  from  their  source.  The  heroes  be  be- 
the  moon.  In  the  middle'  of  the  uni-  lieved  to  be  clothed  with  a  body  of  subtile 
verso  is  the  central  tire,  principle  of  matter.  Besides  these  three  kinds,  there 
warmth  and  life.  The  earth  is  one  of  the  was  a  fourth — the  human  mind  ;  likewise 
planets,  moving  around  the  sphere  of  fire,  an  emanation  of  the  Divinity.  As  God  is 
The  atmosphere  of  the  earth  is  a  gross,  one,  and  the  origin  of  all  variety,  he  was 
immovable  mass,  but  the  ether  is  pure,  represented  as  a  monad,  and  the  subordi- 
clottr,  always  iu  motion,  and  tfee  region  of  note  spirits  as  numbers  derived  from  and 
all  divine  and  immortal  natures.  The  contained  in  unity.  Thus  the  numbers 
distances  of  the  various  heavenly  spheres  of  Pythagoras  resembled  the  ideas  of  Plo- 
from  the  earth  correspond  to  the  proper-  to,  excepiiug  that  they  are  contained  in  the 
lions  of  the  musical  scale.  Ilia  moon  and  dungs  themselves.  The  regions  of  the 
stars  are  gods,  or  inhabited  by  gods.  I'y-  air  the  Pythagoreans  thought  filled  with 
tliugoras,  therefore,  rendered  important  spirits,  demons  and  heroes,  wbo  were  tbe 
services  to  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  csuse  of  health  or  sickness  to  men  and 
first  established  a  mathematical  pliiioso-  animals,  aud,  by  means  of  dreams  and 
phy.  His  disciples  Philolaus,  Archytas,  other  kinds  of  divinations,  imputed  the 
Ecphanma,  Ocellus,  Timajus,  carried  it  knowledge  of  future  events.  The  soul, 
further.  Philolaus,  in  particular,  whose  according  to  him,  was  likewise  n  number, 
fragments  are  the  most  valuable  relics  of  and  by  numbers  it  first  has  perception,  as 
the  Pythagorean  school,  distinguished  him-  Philolaus  says,  of  the  world ;  it  is  an  em- 
self  by  his  astronomical  system.  With  anation  of  the  central  fire,  and,  conse 
mathematics  were  also  connected  the  nat-  quently,  alwaysin  motion,  and  indestructi- 
ural  sciences.  With  respect  to  philoso-  ble.  Of  man,  the  Pythagoreans  believed, 
phy,  Pythagoras  taught,  that  true  knowl-  at  least  the  later,  that,  since  he  consisted 
edge  embraced  those  subjects  which  are  of  an  elementary  nature,  of  a  divine  or 
in  their  nature  immutable,  eternal  and  in-  rational  principle,  be  was  n  microcosm; 
destructible,' and  of  which  alone  it  can  be  that  his  soul  was  a  self-moving  princi- 
properly  predicated,  iliut  they  exist.  He  pie,  and  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  ration- 
who  devotes  himself  to  this  study  is  a  al,  which  was  a  portion  of  the  universal 
philosopher.  The  object  of  philosophy  is,  soul,  an  emanation  of  the  central  fire, 
by  contemplation,  to  render  tbe  human  and  had  its  seat  in  the  brain,  and  the 
mind  simitar  to  the  divine,  and  make  it  irrational,  which  comprised  tbe  passions, 
fit  to  enter  the  assembly  of  die  gods.  For  and  lived  in  the  heart;  that  in  both,  man 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  invoke,  in  had  something  iu  common  with  the 
prayer,  the  assistance  of  the  Divinity  and  brutes,  who,  on  account  of  their  bodily 
good  demons.  Contemplative  wisdom  structure  snd  the  want  of  language,  are 
cannot  be  fully  attained  without  entire  ab-  incapable  of  acting  reasonably;  that  the 
straction  from  common  things,  without  en-  sensitive  soul  (ftifw)  perishes,  but  that  the 
tire  Tranquillity,  and  freedom  of  mind,  rational  mind  (#«•«. "«)  is  immortal,  be- 
Hence  me  neceasity  of  foundinga  society  cause   it  has  iu  origin  in   on   immortal 
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source;  that  tbe  Utter,  when  fixed  from  their  nature,  hy  simple  purifications  and 
the  fetters  of  the  body,  assumes  an  offerings,  and  with  purity  of  heart.  An 
ethereal  vehicle,  and  passes  to  tbe  babita-  oath  should  never  be  violated.  Tbe  dead 
lions  of  the  desd,  where  it  remains  til)  it  must  not  be  burned.  Nexttothe  godsend 
return*  to  tbe  world,  to  dwelt  in  some  daemons,  the  highest  respect  belongs  to  pa- 
other  human  or  animal  body,  and  that  at  rents  and  lawgivers.  The  laws  and  cus- 
hat, when  sufficiently  purified,  it  returns  tome  of  our  country  are  to  be  sacredly  ob- 
to  the  source  from  which  it  proceeded,  served.  The  Pythagorean  philosophy 
This  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  had  a  great  influence  on  the  Platonic  In 
souls  (metem  psychos  Ls),  which  waaorigi-  later  ti  roes, «  was  revived  and  intermingled 
nnlly  Egyptian,  and  connected  with  the  with  New  Platonism. — See  Guduehie  der 
idea,  of  the  reward  and'  punishment  of  Pvthagor&urhrn  PhilotookU,  by  Ritrer 
buinan  actions,  waa  tbe  chief  cause  why  (Hamburg,  1836),  and  Bokh's  Diipvtat.  At 
the  Pythagoreans  killed  no  animate.  Hm  Ptatoiueo  Sutttmatt  Calett.  Glob.,  &c 
morality  Pythagoras  taught  in  symbolic  (HeidelU,  1610;  4m.). 
maxims  and  ascetic  precepts,  iu  connexion  PiTiueoMAK  Lnuc  )  ,„  „ 
with  his  contemplative  views.  Tliopow-  Ptthaborkah  Table.  >  rliewrsij 
era  of  the  mind  are  reason  and  passion  ;  Ptthaooreah  Tbeorem.  J  lnaSor"'-) 
where  tbe  latter  is  obedient  to  the  former,  PrTHiA,and  Pythonissa.  (See  DfiptiL) 
virtue  reigns.  The  mind  possesses  unity,  P  it  bias  Games  ;  one-of  the  four  great 
harmony,  and  a  resemblance  to  God.  Grecian  games,  instituted  in  early  tunes,  in 
Right  consists  in  retribution.  The  follow-  honor  ofApollo,  the  conqueror  of  the  Pj- 
ing  tnuima  are  also  ascribed  to  him.  thoo.  Tbey  were  celebrated  in  tbe  Crisse- 
*  Youth  should  be  habituated  to  obedi-  rmneltanesrDelphi(fonneriycaileAPS'iAa), 
enee,  for  it  will  then  find  it  easy  to  obey  at  first  every  nine  yean,  but  afterwards, 
the  authority  of  reason.  It  should  be  by  the  command  of  the  Amphictyous,  ev- 
trained  in  the  best  course  of  life  ;  habit  ery  five  years.  Poems  in  honor  of  Apollo 
will  soon  make  it  the  most  pleasant''  were  sung  to  tbe  flute  or  the  lyre,  and 
"  Silence  is  better  than  unmeaning  words."  poets  contended  for  the  prize,  which  waa 
"  The  wise  man  should  be  prepared  for  a  crown  of  laurel  or  oak.  Tbe  Amphie- 
every  thing  that  does  not  lie  within  bis  tyona  were  the  judges  in  the  contests, 
control."  "Do  what  you  consider  right:  Other  musical  and  gymnastic  contest! 
whatever  the  people  think  of  you,  despise  were  afterwards  added.  Id  later  times, 
its  censure  and  its  praise."  "  It  is  cow-  these  games  were  celebrated  in  other  Gre- 
ardrj  to  quit  tbe  post  assigned  ua  by  God,  cian  cxies,  end  were  kept  up  at  Delphi  as 
before  he  permits  us."  "Strength  of  late  as  the  third  century  A.  D. 
mind  rests  on  sobriety,  for  this  keeps  the  Ptohab.  (See  Damon.) 
reason  unclouded  by  passion."  "No one  Python  ;  a  dreadful  dragon,  which 
in  to  be  deemed  tree,  who  has  not  per-  sprung  from  tbe  mud  left  by  the  flood  of 
feet  self-command."  H  Intoxication  »  a  Deucalion,  and  dwelt  near  Crass,  on  Par- . 
temporary  madness."  "  Tbe  desire  for  nsssus,  watching  the  future  oracle  of 
the-  superftuoos  is  folly,  for  it  has  no  Delphi.  Acquainted  with  the  future,  he 
bounds,"  Sec  Tbe  Pythagoreans  recom-  foresaw  that  the  son  of  Latona  would  kill 
mended,  especially,  the  virtue  of  friend-  him,  and   be  persecuted  her    with    tbe 


•hip.     In  it,  Pythagoras  requires  the  sb-  greatest  violence.    Apollo  slew  him  with 

sence  of  all  dissension,  perfect  confidence,  an  arrow,  the  first  day  after  hit  birth, 

"""  ■■---■•  -  -nutus]  threw  his  bones  into  a  deep  chasm,  pos- 

t    To  sussed  himself  of  the  oracle,  and  received 

nmon.  from   this   circumstance  the  surname  of 

u  per-  PytJuan,  "  the   slayer  of   the    Python." 


.11  circumsGmces,  and  a  mutual  threw  his  bones  into  a  deep  chasm,  pos- 

endeavorto  make  each  other  perfect.    To  sensed  himself  of  the  oracle,  and  received 

true    fHeods    every    thing    is    common,  from  this   circumstance  ft—  — — —  ** 

True  frieiidsliip  ■  imperishable.    In  per-  JPatttm,  "  tbe   slayer  of 

forming  the  usages  of  religion,  he  required  This  table  was  probably  meant  to  indicate 

piety  of  soul.    The  gods  are  to  be  war-  the  power  of  the  sun  over  the  noxious 

shipped    by  symbols    corresponding    to  vapors,  remaining  after  a  great  flood. 
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a. 


the  seventeenth  letter  it 


Q; 

alphabet,  and  one  of  the  mutes.    The  nn*  qwnquennalw,  qut  (as  it 

cient  Latins  had  not  this  letter,  but  wrote  **  ™    • --■■' — 

eUicw,  loeuntur,  not  oldiquux,  loquuntw ; 

and  after  it  was  introduced  among  the  for  quirinalia ;  Q.  1C,  qnwtor  r  m 
Romans,  it  was  considered  by  some,  not  and  D.  A".  AT.  Q.  £.  signified  deiotut  mi- 
ss a  letter,  but  a  character  expressing  two  mini  majulatiqw  tjiu. 
letters ;  hence  some  wrote  qu,  qaret,  qid,  Qc  aoi ;  a  Teutonic  tribe  whose  ancient 
while  others  preferred  cuu,  cmtrel,  euid.  territory  waa  on  the  Danube,  extending  to 
The  Greeks  liad  not  the  letter.  The  Let-  the  Theiss  on  the  east,  and  to  the  Carpa- 
in  q  is  probably  borrowed  from  the  Phce-  thian  mountains  on  the  north.  They 
nician  and  Hebrew  p  [koph).  It  baa  been  waged  destructive  wars  with  die  Romans, 
considered  by  many  grammarians,  wlio  particularly  under  Marcus  Aurelius  (died 
hare  treated  of  different  languages,  as  a  A.  D.  180).  They  cease  to  be  heard  of  in 
superfluous  character ;  and  in  French  and  the  fifth  century. 

Spanish,  which  have  no  k,  it  boa  been  re-  Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Isle  ;  a 
tained  in  the  alphabet  only  to  express  this  large  island  on  the  north-west  coast  of  N. 
sound.  The  Spaniards  now  write  amnio,  America,  between  lat  46°  21'  and  50°  54' 
not  quanto,  but  nave  retained  the  q  in  que  N.,  and  Ion.  133°  4?  and  138°  SI'  W.  It 
and  qui,  pronounced  lu  and  Id;  que  ami  qui  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  John- 
are  now  written  cue  and  mi.  In  the  arti-  stone's  straits  and  Queen  Charlotte's 
cles  on  the  letters  G,  H  anil  K,  we  have  sound  towards  the  north,  and  by  the 
touched  upon  the  near  affinity  of  the  as-  straits  of  Juan  deFiica  towards  the  south, 
pirate  and  guttural  sounds.  The  sound  of  The  island  has  been  little  visited,  but  it 
on  is  that  of  the  guttural  i,  with  the  is  known  to  be  mountainous  and  well- 
breathing  sound  of  t>,  or  the  German  w  ;  wooded.  It  is  about  300  miles  in  length 
and  as  the  aspirate  h  (see  H)  is  often  put  by  80  in  breadth.  The  natives  are  nu- 
before  words  merely  as  an  addition,  so  also  nitrous,  and  live  principally  by  fishing. 
is  this  stronger  (guttural)  sound  q.  For  Pioocku  sound  (q. «,),  on  its  western  coast, 
instance,  we  find  in  Utpbilas  qtrimm  (to  is  the  principal  bay ;  it  waa  discovered  by 
live),  the  Latin  vivtrt;  the  German  Qualm  captain  Cook  in  1778.  In  1786,  a  factory 
(smoke)  is  in  Dutch  vxdm.  It  is  not  im-  was  established  here  by  English  mer- 
probable,  that  in  various  words  the  sound  chants,  but  the  Spaniards  took  possession 
qu  boa  been  changed  into  the  sounds  to  or  of  it  in  1789.  It  was  afterwards  restored 
« ;  tln!s  Adelung  says,  that  the  Latin  qua-  to  England,  and  received  its  present  name 
lis  and  the  German  vxtcher ;  quii,  qutm,  from  me  meeting  of  Quadra,  the  Spanish 
jptod,  and  the  German  tser,  went,  aw  officer,  and  Vancouver,  the  English  agent, 
(formerly  in  Low  Saxon  hwat) ;  quando  or  occasion  of  completing  the  cession. 
and  the  German  wnm  (formerly  ktearau},  Qjiadraofsima,  or  Qvaseswa.  (See 
are  iuiimatrly   related.     That  the  sound  Lent) 

became  changed  in  Latin  itself,  is  evident        Quadrats  ;  a  division  of  the  Roman 

hy  the  derivation  of  vupalinua  from  coltrt,  at  (q.  v.);  also  anciently,  in  England,  a 

coetio  and  coculum  from  eoqvere.    The  fol-  farthing.     Before  the  reign  of  Edward  1, 

lowing  instance  shows  how  the  kindred  the  smallest  coin  was  a  sterling,  or  penny, 

pounds  alternate   in   different   languages,  marked  with  across;  by  means  of  which 

The   Quuirca  of   Kulianus    (o.   v.),    the  a  penny  might  bo  cut  into  halves  and 

Hwedisli  qvarbi,  the  Finnish  curcku,   the  quarters ;  till,  to  avoid  the  fraud  of  une- 

Iccliitidic  kuerkur,  is  die  Gentian  Gnrgd  qual  cuttings,  that  king  coined  half-pence 

(throat).    Q,  ns  u  Roman  numeral,  signified  and  fiirtbings  in  distinct  round  pieces. 
.'jOO,  according  to  tho  verse —  Qcahbant  (gum/ran*,  a  quarter  of  a 

Q  rtlul  1  «m  DmimtntoM  «4  mmtrart  ■  drcH  m  "*r°nomical  instrument,  which 

*    "  serves  to  measure  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  of 

with   a  dash  over  it,  500,000.     Q,  as  an  the  heavens,  in  order  to  determine  the  alti- 
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tode  of  a  heavenly  bodj.  Its  name  indicates  ercised  upon  each  other,  has  at  times  pro- 
tliut  it  consists  of  Ml  arc  of  ninety  degrees;  duced  alliances  more  complicated  than 
(he  degrees  are  subdivided  into  smaller  any  which  history  elsewhere  records,  and 
divisions.  The  quadrant  is  provided  with  which  could  be  produced  only  by  a  cocn- 
giasaes  annclied  to  a  straight  rod,  through  binntion  of  various  interests.  Alliances 
which  the  heavenly  body  is  to  be  seen,  of  this  nature  indicate  the  existence  of 
and  the  position  of  which  on  thegradu-  powerful  interests  and  counter  interests, 
Med  arc,  determines  the  altitude  of  the  to  trace  which  to  their  origin  is  one  of  the 
body.  In  modern  times,  this  instrument  chief  purposes,  of  history.  The  fiiat 
has  been  improved  by  the  superior  accu-  quadruple  alliance,  so  called  from  the 
racy  of  the  graduation,  and  by  the  use  of  numberof  the  contracting  parties,  was  the 
n  telescope,  instead  of  simple  dioptric  alliance  which  was  concluded  October  38, 
glasseSjforsigbts,  Insteadofthequadrant,  1666,  between  the  states-general  [Hol- 
it  is  now  more  common  to  use  an  entire  land),  Denmark,  the  duke  of  Brunswick- 
circle.  Quadrants  are  movable  or  fixed.  Lfineburg,  and  the  elector  of  Bnuideu- 
The  former  are  for  common  use,  set  in  a  burg.  The  second  was  concluded  at  Lon- 
vertical  plane,  sod  are  of  two  sorts ;  in  don,  August  2, 1718,  between  Great  Brit- 
tbe  one,  the  glasses  are  attached  to  a  ain,  France,  and  Austria,  and  was  called 
side  of  the  quadrant,  and  a  plumb  line,  quadruple  because  acceded  to  by  Holland, 
suspended  from  the  vertex,  plays  along  February  16,  1719.  The  object  of  this 
the  graduated  arc  ;  in  the  other,  the  league  was  to  force  Spain  to  consent  to 
quadrant  itself  remains  stationary,  and  the  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  It  continued  to  be 
rod  to  which  the  glasses  are  attached,  so  called  even  after  the  duke  of  Savoy 
mores  upon  the  ore.  The  fixed  quad-  and  Spain  had  joined  the  alliance.  The 
rants  are  larger,  and  are  set  in  a  wall  of  an  quadruple  alliance  of  Austria,  Russia, 
observatory  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia,  at  Chaumont, 
The  observations  made  by  them  are  more  March  1,  1814,  originated  from  their  coa- 
accurate.    (See  Godfrey,  Thomas.)  lition,  which  had  effected  the  dissolution 

Quadrant,     Gutter**.      (See     Guntcr't  of  the  French  empire.   (Sen  Coalition,  and 

Quadrant .)  ChimmonL ]     It  was  less  an  alliance,  in  the 

Quadrat,  in  printing ;  a  piece  of  met-  diplomatic  sense  of  the  word,  than  an 
al  cast  like  the  letters,  to  fill  up  the  void  armed  union  for  the  restoration  of  the  in- 
spects between  words,  &c.  There  are  dependence  of  its  members.  After  effect- 
quadratsof  various  sizes,  called  si  quadrats,  ing  its  object,  it  became  the  bams  of  the 
n  quadrats,  &c.  European  political  system  which  prevailed 

Quadratic  Equations.  .  (See  £7110-  with  little  effectual  opposition  until  1630, 

(ton*.)  having  been  confirmed  by  the  congress 

Qcaoratrix,  in  the  higher  geometry  ;  of  Vienna,  the  Holv  Alliance  (q.v.),snd  the 

a  transcendental  curve,  which  Di  nostra  tea,  congress  of  Aix-la-Chepelle,  in  October 

and  in    modem    times,    Tschimhaueen,  and  November,  1618,  when  the  alliance 

made  use  of  to  find  the  quadrature  of  the  became,  in  a  certain  respect,  quintuple,  as 

circle  by  approximation.  France  joined  the  union  professedly  for 

Qcadbatcbk,  in  astronomy;  that  aspect  the  maintenance  of  peace  in   Europe: 

of  tbe  moon  when  she  is  ninety  degrees  England  joined  the  three  other  powers 

distant  from  the  sun ;  or  when  she  is  in  tbe  for  tbe  overthrow  of  Napoleon;  but  w  hen 

middle  point  of  her  orbit,   between  the  the  alliance  became   obviously  directed 

points    of   conjunction    and    opposition,  against  the  national  independence  which 

namely,  in  tbe  first  and  third  quarters.  had  been  originally  its  professed  object, 

QuAnaiviuM.     (See  SchooU.)  and  religious  sophistry  was  blended  with 

Qoaphopids,  in   zoology ;  a  class  of  political,  to  deceive  the  people,   and  the 

land  animals,  with  baity  bodies,  and  four  right  of  armed  interference  was  boldly 

limbs  or  legs  proceeding  from  the  trunk  pronounced,  and  in  several  instances  car- 

of  their  bodies;  tbe  females  are  vivipa-  ried  into  effect,  England  naturally  sepa- 

rous,  or  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  and  rated  more  and  more  from  the  other  pow- 

nourisb  them  with  milk  from  their  testa,  ere  in  consequence  of  its  constitutional  ay s- 

They  constitute  with  man  [banana),  the  tern,  until  at  length  Canning  proclaimed 

monkeys  (Tuadnunana),  and  the  cetaceous  the  principle  of  non-intervention.    (Sea 

enimulajdiediviBionmummoiiu,     (SecAi-  hdtnxntion.)     History  will  yet  speak  of 

imalf.)  quadruple  and  quintuple  alliances  in  the 

Quadruple    and    Quintuple    Alli-  great  struggle  between  the  friends  of  lib— 

auce.     The  natural,  but  undue  influence,  erty  and  tbe  friends  of  despotism.    (See 

which  European  states  bave  mutually  ex-  Mianet.) 
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443  aiLBBTOR-  QUAIL. 

Qukstob.     (8m  Queafor.)  long ;  the  tbathen  of  tbe  head  are  Hack, 

Quaboa  {tqtmi  tniagga).     This  animal,  edged  with  a  rusty  brown.    Hie  hinder 

which  ia  an  inhabitant  of  the  southern  pan  of  the  neck  and  crown  of  tbe  bead 

parts  of  Africa,  ia  not  unlike  the  zebra ;  are  divided  by  a  long  pale-yellow  bne ; 

na  earn,  however,  areahorter,  and  it  is  not  the  breast  is  of  n  yellowish  red,  spotted 

marked  with   atripea  on  in  foro  legs  or  with  black ;  the  scapulars  and  feather*  of 


hinder  ports ;  its  rump  ia  of  a  grayish    the  back  are  marked  with  a  pale  yeilo1 

ritb  forrugino* 
Iving  «•    ' 
large  troops,  is   tar  more  tractable  than    notes  of  tbe  cock  nnd  ben  quail  are  very 


color,  and  in  belly,  legs  and  tail  whitish,  line  in 

The  quagga  is  a  social  animal  living  in  and  blackish  ban'  on  their  ■idea.*'  The 
large  troops,  is  tar  more  tractable  than  notes  of  tbe  cock  nnd  ben  quail  are  very 
tbe  zebra,  and  ia  said  to  be  occasionally  dissimilar;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
used  at  tbe  cape  of  Good  Hope  for  do-  proportion  of  male*  much  exceeds  that 
mestic  purposes.  Notwithstanding  this  of  females.  Their  flesh  is  more  juicy  and 
mildness  of  character  when  domesticated,  delicate  than  that  of  to  partridge.  Amer- 
itis  exceedingly  fearless  in  its  native  plaina,  ican  quail,  or  partridge,  as  il  ia  termed  in 
and  is  even  said  to  be  more  than  a  match  Pennsylvania,  belongs  to  the  subgenus  er- 
ror the  hyena,  fighting  desperately  both  lyr,  distinguished  from  the  former  by  hav- 
with  in  boon  and  teeth.  It  will  breed  ins  a  larger,  shorter,  and  more  arched 
with  the  common  bone;  a  mixed  race  of  bill,  and  peculiar  to  America.  The  Amer- 
this  kind,  possessing  great  beauty  of  form,  ican  quail  ia  found  from  New  England  to 
and  retaining,  in  d  great  degree,  the  char-  Honduras.  Notwithstanding thcreiasoiue 
acterietic  markings  of  the  quagga,  existed  resemblance,  in  form  and  general  appear- 
in  England  some  yean  since.  Thequagga  anee,  between  the  quails  of  tbe  two  con- 
baa  received  s  variety  of  names  from  au-  tinents,  they  differ  very  widely  in  their 
there ;  thus  Pennant  terms  it  tbe  qaadta,  habits ;  thus,  instead  of  being  a  bird  of 
Massou  tbe  opeagha,  and  Spanman  calls  passage,  scarcely  any  of  tbe  feathered 
it  by  the  name  here  adopted.  It  should  tribe  appear  to  have  so  strong  local  al- 
oe remarked  that  Edwards  has  mistakea  tachments  as  tbe  American  quail.  This 
it  for  the  female  zebra.  is  well  known  to  sportsmen,  who  are  in  the 
tin  aii.  (eoHomr,  Vuv.y  The  quails  are  habit  of  turning  out  pairs  of  these  birds, 
very  closely  allied  to  the  partridge,  dinar-  when  an  unusually  severe  winter  has  do- 
ing only  in  being  smaller,  and  having  a  strayed  the  coveys  in  their  neighbornood. 
more  delicate  beak,  shorter  tail,  and  no  The  quail  constructs  her  nest  in  May ; 
spur  on  the  legs.  Tbe  quail  of  Europe  is  this  is  made  on  tbe  ground,  and  generally 
universally  spread  over  that  continent,  and,  at  tbe  foot  of  a  thick  tuft  of  grass  that 
in  tact,  over  tbe  whole  of  the  old  world,  shelters  and  conceals  it.  The  materials 
being  found  in  every  country  from  the  employed  in  in  construction  are  leaven 
cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  North  cape,  and  dry  grass.  Tbe  female  lays  about  fif- 
These  birds  are  deemed  excellent  food  by  teen  or  twenty  eggs,  which  are  perfectly 
the  modems,  but  tbe  ancients  entertained  while.  Wilson  is  of  opinion  that  the  coin- 
a  prejudice  against  their  flesh,  from  an  mon  idea,  that  quails  occasionally  lay  in 
idea  that  they  fed  upon  hellebore,  and  each  other's  nests,  is  correct.  About  the 
were  subject  to  epileptic  attacks:  Semen  beginning  of  September,  tbe  young  birds 
renew  graftsruass  nbut,  <mam  oo  caustan,  nearly  attain  their  full  growth,  and  aaso- 
tam  AmnoMrt  mntne,  Plin.  Kb.  x,  cap.  ciate  in  frocks  or  coveys  of  various  sizes, 
21  Quails  are  birds  of  passage,  appear-  and  at  this  tit  no  also  their  untiring  penn- 
ing in  Europe  about  Hay,  and  departing  canon  by  sportsmen  and  trappers  begin*. 
in  September;  they  appear  to  winter  in  During  the  end  of  tbe  summer  and  bogui- 
Afiica.     In  some  parts,  however,  they  ning  of  the  autumn,  tbe  well-known  note 


i  September;  they  appear  to  winter  in    During  the  end  of  tbe  sum 

^-l      In   some  parts,  however,  they    ning-  of  the  autumn,  the  w 

o  tbe  whole  year.  (See  the  work  of    of  the  male  is  every  where  beard ; 


Buffon.)    Besides  the  celebrity  of  these  Tory  similar  to  tbe  words  "Bob  White," 

birds  as  articles  of  food,  they  have  been  accompanied    with    a    whistling    sound, 

much  prized  for  their  pugnacious  propen-  About  the  first  of  October,  they  prepare 

shies.      Quail   fighting;  appears  to  have  for  winter,  and  to  enter  on  what  is  termed 

been  as  common  at  Athens  as  cock  fight-  (hair  natxuur  season,  when  they  are  to  be 

ing  in  more  modern  times.    This  diver-  met  with  in  swamps  and  thickets,  instead 

ahm  was  also  to  high  eatimation  in  Borne,  of  the  c pea  fields.     Tho  food  of  the  quiui 

and  is  still  pursued  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  is  composed  of  grain,  seeds,  insects,  &&, 

In  the  East,  and  especially  in  China,  they  hut  their  favorite  articles  are  buckwheat 

are  also  pitied  against  each   other,  after  and   Indian  com.     Like  the  rest  of  the 

having  been  armed  with  artificial  spun,  gallinaceous  tribe,  the  quails  fly  with  a 

The  European  quail  is  about  seTen  inches  loud  whirring  sound,  occasioned  by  tbe 
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abonneas  of  their  wings  and  the  rapidity  truth,  that    "  the   grace  of   God,  which 

With  which  they  move  them.     During  the  bringeth  snlvnrion,  hath  appeared  unto  all 

winter,  they  often  suffer  greatly  from  the  men."    Continuing  in  an  humble,  seeking 

inclemency  of  the  weather,  and   whole  state  of  mind,  they  gradually  became  ac- 

coveys  are  found  frozen  in  spots  where  quainted  with  its  secret  influences  on  their 

they  had    endeavored    to  shelter  them-  hearts,  inclining  them  to  virtue  and  boh- 

selves.    The  American  quail  is  about  nine  neas,  and  warning  them  against  the  eoro- 

inchea  long,  and  fourteen  in  extent,  usually  mission  of  evil.    As  they  submitted  .to  its. 

weighing    from  seven  to   eight  ounces,  heart-changing    operation,    they    experi- 

The    bitr   is  biack ;   line  over    the  eye,  enced  the  bondage  of  mid  and  the  power* 

down   the   neck  and  whole  chin  pure  of  the  tempter  to  be  broken,  and  received 

while,  bordered  by  a  band  of  black,  which  ability  to  live  in  the  fear  and  favor  of  God. 

descends  and  forms  a  crescent  on  the  As  George  Fox  was  led  to  bear  a  dear 

throat ;   the  eye  ht  dark  hazel ;   crown,  and  convincing  testimony  in  hie  ministry 

Beck,  and  upper  pert  of  the  breast,  red  to  the  inshining  of  thie  divine  lifht,  and 

brown ;  sides  of  the  neck  spotted  with  to  direct  the  people  to  ha  teachings,  his 

white   and  black   on  a    reddish    brown  doctrine  met  with  a  cordial  aaeeot  in  minds 

ground ;  back",  scapulars,  and  lesser  cov-  thus  happily  prepared  to  r 


erts,  red  brown,  mixed  with  sen,  and  mi*  to  thie  cause  we  may  attribute  the  rapid 
ninety  marked  with  black;  whip  plain  increase  of  the  society  of  Friends.  Be-  ' 
and  dusky;  lower  part  of  the  breast  and    ing  thus  instructed  in  the  things  pertaining 


belly  whitish,  marked  with  black  arrow  to  salvation,  and  their  understandings  en- 
heads  ;  tail  ash,  spotted  with  reddish  lightened  to  see  the  beauty  and  exceilen- 
brown.  (See  Wilson,  OrmlhoL,  vol.  vi,  cy  of  the  Christian  religion  as  revealed  in 
and  Nuttall,  Ormfaol.,  647.)  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  knowing  by  ex- 
QnixxRs,  or  FaiKifoa  [the  following  perience  the  blessedness  of  being  "  bom 
article  was  written  by  a  member  of  the  again  of  the  Spirit,"  they  felt  the  lore  of 
society  of  Friends,  and  therefore  expresses  God  constraining  them  to  declare  unto 
their  opinions]  ;  a  society  of  Christians  others  those  things  which  the  Lord  bad 
which  took  ha  rise  in  England  about  the  done  for  their  souls.  Feelings  of  thie  char- 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. —  acter,  ss  well  as  the  belief  that  they  were 
George  Fox  (q.  v.),  a  native  of  Drayton,  in  called  of  God  to  the  ministry  of  the  gce- 
JLcicesterahire,  whs  the  first  minister  whose  pel,  induced  many  of  them  to  engage  in 
preaching  waa  instrumental  in  convincing  this  solemn  undertaking,  and,  without  any 
the  people  of  those  religious  views  which  prospect  or  hope  of  pecuniary  reward,  to 
distinguish  the  society,  and  his  diain-  travel  extensively  in  England  and  foreign 
tereeted  labors  were  so  successful,  that,  ui  countries,  to  promulgate  ihegiad  tidings  of 
■  few  years,  a  numerous  society  was  sack-  life  and  salvation.  Among  the  eminent 
ered  in  England,  and  subsequently  in  ministers  of  the  society,  we  may  notice 
America,  where  the  great  body  of  them  is  Gec*geFox,WUriamPenn,RobeMBercuvy, 
now  found.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  George  Whitehead*,  Stephen  Crisp,  Isaac 
1624,  and  commenced  his  ministerial  la-  Pennington,  Job u  Crook,  Thomas  Story 
bora  in  1647,  being  then  in  the  twenty-  &c  The  infant  society  was  soon  subjected 
third  year  of  hta  age.  He  travelled  much  to  the  rigors  of  a  severe  persecution,  sotne- 
on  foot,  and,  from  conscientious  motives,  times  without  the  pretext  of  law,  and  at 
not  only  refused  to  receive  any  compen-  other  times,  under  cover  of  legal  en- 
anlion  for  preaching,  but  defrayed  his  own  actrnents,  made  either  in  Roman  Catholic 
expenses.  The  seventeenth  century  was  times,  or  since  the  reformation  against 
distinguished  by  the  extraordinary  interest  non-conformists.  The  principal  subjects 
which  pervaded  England  on  the  subject  which  led  to  the  persecution  of  the  early 
of  religion.  Many  persona  were  awaken-  Quakers  were,  their  testimonies,  ssaktat 
ed  to  an  earnest  inquiry,  "  What  shall  we  oaths,  a  hireling  ministry,  tithes,  and  oth- 
do  to  be  saved  f"  and  not  finding,  in  the  er  ecclesiastical  demands ;  the  use  of  the 
moat  precise  observance  of  the  ceremo-  singular  pronouns  when  addressing  only 
niea  of  religion,  the  true  peace,  and  that  one  person ;  their  refusal  to  take  off  the 
victory  over  sin  which  they  longed  for,  hat  as  a  compliment  to  men ;  and  the 
they  were  induced  to  seek,  by  prayer  and  faithful  maintenance  of  their  religious 
meditation,  a  nearer  and  more  intimate  meetings.  George  Fox  was  one  of  the 
communion  with  the  God  of  their  lives,  first  who  was  imprisoned.  In  1649,  he 
They  diligently  searched  the  Holy  Scrip-  was  confined  in  Nottingham  gaol,  for  op- 
tures,  and  found  in  those  sacred  records  poring  a  minister  on  a  pointof  doctrine; 
a  clear  testimony  borne  to  the  important  and,in  the  followingyear.beiug  arraigned 
38" 
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befomtwo  justice*  in  Derbyshire,  he  ex-  for  military  serric«s,arnounrtoabout  sixty 

honed  Those  about  him  to  tremble  at  the  thousand    dollars    annually,      lite    first 

word  of  the  Lord.    One  of  the  j  ustices,  Friend*  that  came  to  America  were-  two 

Bcoffing  at  the  pious  advice  of  the  minister,  female  ministers,  who  landed  at  Boston 

deridi ugly  gave  him  and  hin  friends  theap-  about  the  year  1656.     Others  occasionally 

peliation  of  Quaker*,  which  has  si        *  '                      :~J" " 

pplied  to'  them  by  th_  ,    — , ...  r ,_  . 

themselves,**  wellas  their  sue-  the  principle*  of  the  society,  George  Fox 

e  adopted  the  name  of  Friends,  came  over  in  1672,  and  settled  meeting! 

The  violence  of  persecution  only  tended  of  discipline,  for  the  cere  of  the  poor  end 
to  confirm  the  faith  and  strengthen  the  the  preservation  of  good  order  in  the 
bond  of  union  among  the  members  of  the  church.  At  this  period,  there  were  moet- 
liaing  society.  lie  ministers,  f sari  eta  of  itig*  of  Friends  in  -moat  of  the  colo- 
suffering,  and  ardendy  devoted  to  the  nie*  along  the  Boacoast  from  M  ansae  bu- 
cauae  of  Christ)  boldly  preached  their  seas  as  far  south  as  the  Carolina*.  In 
doctrine!  both  publicly  and  privately,  and  1682,  William  Penn  arrived  in  the  river 
were  not  deterred  from  their  gospel  la-  Delaware  with  a  large  number  of  bw 
burs  by  the  severest  punishment*.  The  brethren,  who  founded  the  city  of  Pbile- 
.  members,  with  one  accord,  united  in  delphia,  and  seuled  themselves  there  or  in 
strengthening  each  ouWs  faith,  encour-  the  adjacent  counties;  end  in  each  auc- 
aging  all  to  continue  steadfast  to  the  re-  ceasivo  year  their  number*  were  increased 
lijjiou  they  had  espoused,  and  to  endure  by  naw  emigrants  from  the  mother  coun- 
with  patience,  and  oven  cheerfulness, the  try,  until  they  formed  alarg*  andreepecta- 
Iobb  of  their  estates,  imprisonment,  fines,  bfe  colony.  Moat  of  the  ancient  familial 
whipping,  banishment  from  home  and  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  trace  their 
country,  and  even  death  itself,  rather  than  origin  to  these  settlers,  and  many  of  the 
renounce  their  principles  or  violate  their  noblest  institution*  of  that  city  owe  their 
testimonies.  The  spirit  of  intolerance,  rise  to  the  liberality  and  benevolence  of 
which  caused  the  society  so  much  surfer-  the  society  of  Friend*.  In  attempting  to 
ing  in  England,  ■proad  its  baneful  iiifiu-  give  a  view  of  their  teetirnoniea  and  doc- 
mico  to  America,  and  produced  it*  natural  nines,  the  limits,  necessarily  prescribed  in 
results  there  also ;  but  in  neither  country  an  Encyclopedia,  forbid  any  thing  more 
could  it  shako  the  constancy  of  the  auf-  than  a  brief  sketch.  The  society  believes 
ferers,  nor  induce  them  to  relinquish  their  that,  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  all 
conformity  to  apprehended  duty.  Their  war*  and  fightings  are  strictly  forbidden; 
patient  submission  to  the  wrongs  inflicted  the  positive  injunction  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
on  them,  the  integrity  and  Uameleaaneaa  vior  Jesus  Christ,  "Love  your  enemies, 
of  their  live*,  their  probity,  and  the  Ness  them  that  ouree  you,  do  good  to  them 
peaceable  principles  which  they  held,  not  that  bate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which 
only  wrought  conviction  on  the  minds  of  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you," 
many,  and  thus  added  to  their  numbers,  entirely  precluding  the  indulgence  of 
but  also  had  a  favorable  influence  on  those  malignant  paaajons,  from  which  only 
those  in  authority,  who  saw  that  severity  such  contests  can  arise.  They  atao  up- 
served  rather  to  increase  and  establish  the  prebend  that  the  express  command  of  our 
society  than  to  arrest  it*  progress.  From  Lord  and  his  apostle  James,  "  Swear  not 
these  cause*,  a*  well  as  the  diffusion  of  at  all,"  prohibit*  the  Christian  from  the 
mora  liberal  and  enlightened  views  on  the  use  of  judicial  as  well  ss  other  oaths,  and 
subject  of  religious  liberty,  sets  were  sue-  that  iu  all  thing*  bis  word  should  be  yea 
cessively  passed  by  the  British  parliament,  and  nay,  "  tor  whatsoever  is  more  than 
relieving  Friends  from  the  oppression  this  cometh  of  evil."  As  Jesus  Christ 
under  which  they  suffered,  and  tolerating  declared  to  his  disciples,  that  without  him 
their  mode  of  worship,  marriage,  fco_  as  they  could  do  nothing,  and  as  ha  alone 
well  as  some  of  their  testimonies.  The  is  the  Head  and  Governor  of  his  church, 
same  liberal  policy  baa  been  continued  by  the  society  believes  that  a  special  call  and 
our  own  government,  so  that  at  present  qualification  from  him,  by  the  influences 
they  winer  no  other  molestation  in  this  of  bis  Spirit  on  the  soul,  are  necessary 
country,  than  the  occasional  distraint  of  lo  constitute  auue  minister  of  the  gospel; 
their  property  to  satisfy  demands  made  in  and  that  a*  he  commanded  his  disciples, 
lieu  of  military  services,  which  they  can-  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give," 
not  conscientiously  pay.  In  England  they  so  the  faithful  minister  of  Christ  cannot 
are  subject  to  distraint*  tor  tithes  and  otbes*  make  merchandise  of  the  gift  received, 
ecclesiastical  demands,  which,  with  a  few  nor  decline  die  exercise  of  it  because  he 
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may  not  be  compensated  by  a  pecuniary  and  as  each  individual  submits  to  the 
reward.  It  being  generally  admitted  that  power  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  renewing  and 
the  baptism  of  water  and  a  participation  changing  the  heart,  his  past  transgressions 
in  the  outward  supper  are  but  the  signa  of  are  freely  forgiven  and  blotted  out  for 
that  essential  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Christ's  sake,  and  he  cornea  fully  to  par- 
wbkb.  our  Lord  Jeeua  Christ  instituted,  take  of  tbe  benefits  of  that  redemption 
and  of  the  communion  of  mints  to  which  which  was  purchased  for  ue  by  the  corn- 
he  alludes,  when  be  declared  to  tbe  apostle  ing,  and  sufferings,  and '  death,  of  (he 
John  in  the  Revelation,  "  Behold,  I  stand  adorable  Son  of  God.  In  expressing 
at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any  man  bear  themselves  concerning  this  glorious  dig- 
ray  voice  and  open  tbe  door,  1  will  come  play  of  the  love  of  God  to  fallen  man,  liisy 
in  and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me  f  include  a  full  belief  in  the  deity  and  man- 
and  aa  this  spiritual  baptism  and  com-  hood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  in  his  miraculous. 
munion  are  not  dependent  on  tbe  outward  birth,  holy  life,  mighty  miracles,  death,  res- 
riles,— tbe  society  does  not  consider  these  urrectiou,  and  ascension  into  glory  in  the 
sa  necessary,  but  presses  on  its  members  heavens,  where  be  is  at  tbe  right  hand  of 
a  submission  10  the  effectual  operation  of  God,  aa  our  Redeemer,  Mediator  and  Ad- 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  the  obedient  vacate  with  the  Father,  and  whence. ha 
soul  is  brought  to  the  living  experience  of'  shall  come  to  judge  the  world  in  righteous* 
the  substance,  of  which  those  ceremonies  neaa,  at  tbe  great  and  final  day  of judg- 
are  but  the  external  symbols.  As  aini-  menu  As  tbe  whole  human  race  is  nut- 
plicity  end  gravity  in  dress  and  demeanor  urally  fallen, -degenerate  and  spiritually 
are  consonant'  with  tbe  Christian  charac-  dead,  of  themselves  utterly  incapable  of 
ter,  the  society  recommends  its  members  doing  any  thing  that  will  tend  to  their 
to  observe  plainness  in  their  apparel  and  salvation,  so  tbe  society  believes  that  ail 
the  fnrniture  of  their  houses,  an  adherence  have  need,  and  are  the  objects,  of  that  re- 
to  tbe  use  of  tbe  singular  pronouns,  "  thee '  demotion  which  is  freely  offered  for  tlreir 
and  thou,"  when  addressing  only  one  per-  acceptance  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
son,sndthedisuseofthecustomarysnluta-  That  "the grace  of  God,  which  bringeth 
tious  and  tokens  of  obeisance.  Its  conduct  salvation,  bath  appeared  unto  ail  mot) 
in  these  respects  arises  from  the  appreben-  teaching  us,  that,  denying  ungodliness  and 
siouthatthecontreiypractkesoriginstedin  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  and  have  a  righteously  and  godly  in  this  present 
tendency  to  foster  that  baughtinessand  self-  world  f  and  that  obedience  to  its  dictates 
conceit,  which  it  is  so  much  the  business  is  essentially  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
of  the  Christian  to  mortify  and  subdue,  persevere  in  the  work  of  pure  and  unde- 
The  doctrines  of  the  society  may  be  stated  filed  religion,  and  finally  to  receive  tbe 
in  a  few  words ;  in  doing  which,  if  will  be  end  of  our  faith,  even  tbe  salvation  of  our 
proper  to  observe  that  its  members  prefer  souls.  That  there  shall  be  a  resurrection, 
the  use  of  such  terms  as  are  to  be  found  both  of  tbe  just  and  the  unjust,  according 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Tbey  believe  in  to  tbe  declaration  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
Ood,  the  Father;  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  be-  "The  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that 
loved  and  only-begotten  Son,  and  in  the  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  Comforter  or  Spirit  of  Truth,  shall  oome  forth;  they  that  have  done  good, 
one  true  and  living  God,  blessed  forever,  unto  tbe  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that 
That  these  are  the  holy  Three  that  bear  havedoneevil,untoueresurreationofdam- 
record  ih  heaven ;  to  wit,  tbe  Father,  tbe  nation," — and  that,  according  to  tbe  testi- 
Word,  and  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  these  monyofthe  apostle  Paul,  "It  is  sown  a  net- 
three  are  one.  That  in  the  fulness  of  urdbody,  and  raised  a  spiritual  body ."  Al- 
time  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  though  Friends  do  not  call  tbe  Holy  Scrip- 
took  flesh,  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  turea  the  Word  of  God,  but  apply  this  ep- 
Ghoat,  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  ithet  exclusively  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Bethlehem  in  Judea ;  that  he  was  cruci-  yet  they  believe  that  these  sacred  writings 
tied  under  Pontius  Pilate,  voluntarily  sur-  are  the  uoras  of  God,  written  by  holy 
rendering  himself  to  the  ignominious  men,  aa  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
*      h  of  the  cross,  and  suffered  for  our  Ghost;  that  tbey  are  profitable  for  doc- 

i\\a  Sam*    £w  tho  nmiiBl    thmt  tin  miokl  ivitt^     Ah.    *Atwvw\f      fr.r    j»fwrprtinn.    fnr    in- 


hm,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  be  might  trine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  in- 
uring us  to  God;  thereby  becoming  tbe  struction  in  righteousness,  that  tbe  man 
one,  great.  Universal  offering  and  atone-  of  God  may  be.  perfect,  thoroughly  fur- 
ment  for  all  mankind.  Hence  "he  is  the  nisbedunto  all  good  works;  and  that  they 
propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  are  ehle  to  make  wise  unto  salvation 
only,  but  for  the  sins  of  tbe  whole  world  f  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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4S1  QUAKERS— QUARLES. 

They  aton  bold  them  to  bo  the  moat  au-  with  other  objects.  By  <ru<nwirv,  how- 
thentic  and  perfect  declaration  of  Chris  ever,  wo  understand  that  property  of  an 
tian  faith,  and  the  only  fit  outward  judge  object  by  which  it  can  be  increased  and 
and  standard  in  all  religious  controversies ;  diminished,  and  estimated  according  to  a 
and  that  whatever,  either  in  doctrine  or  given  measure.  Quantity,  in  connexion 
practice,  any  profess  or  do,  though  under  with  time,  produces  the  idea  of  number, 
pretence  of  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  inasmuch  as  we  represent  to  our  mind  a 
Spirit,  if  it  he  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  successive  repetition  of  unities.  In  logic, 
with,  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scrip-  the  ideas  of  quality  and  quantity  are  of 
lures,  is  to  be  esteemed  a  delusion  arid  great  importance,  and  are  treated  with 
error.  The  society  is  governed .  by  in  much  acuienees  by  KanL 
'a  of  discipline,  which  is  enacted         Qoaittitt,    in     verse.      (See    Prtao- 

ported  by  meeth 

»    disciplioe,    vi       .     .  .  .  ,  .     . 

monthly,   quarterly  and  yearly  meetings,  chiefly  known  as  teacher  on  the  flute  to 


and  supported   by  meetings  of  four  do-    dy.) 

-       "    '  -  ;~-        Qui 

rly  and  yearly  meetings. 
..__  .reparative  ,     , 

business  for    the   monthly  meetings,    in    in  1697.     His  father  was  a  smith.     After 


green,  for  discipline,  viz.  preparative.  Quirts,  John  Joachim,  a  flute-player, 
monthly,  quarterly  and  yearly  meetings,  chiefly  known  as  teacher  on  the  flute  to 
The  prepuative   digest  and  prepare  the    Frederic  the  Great,  was  born  in  Hanover, 


which  the  executive  power  is  principally  holding  several  appointments,  he  v 
lodged,  subject,  however,  to  the  revision  vited,  in  1741,  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  to 
and  control  of  the  quarterly  meetings.  Berlin,  and  remained  with  this  monarch 
These  are  usually  composed  of  several  until  his  death,  it)  1773.  He  did  much  to 
monthly  meetings,  which  are  accountable  improve  his  instrument,  and  is  said  to 
to  the  quarterly,  and  over  which  it  exer-  have  composed  399  concertos  and  200 
ohm  ita  jurisdiction  and  care.  Tbeyearly  solos  for  his  royal  pupil,  of  which  few 
meeting  comprises  a  number  of  quarterly  came  before  the  public.  Frederic  was 
meetings,  which  are  subordinate  and  ac-  very  fond  of  him,  and  caused  a  monument 
countable  to  it,  and  subject  to  ita  super-  to  be  erected  to  him  after  his  death, 
vision  and  direction.  Its  authority  is  par-  Quarakthtx  ;  the  period  during  which 
amount,  and  it  possesses  the  sole  power  to  a  ship,  coming  from  a  pott  suspected  of 
make  or  emend  the  discipline.  There  are  contagion,  or  having  a  contagious  sickness 
at  present  ten  yearly  meetings,  viz.  Lon-  on  board,  is  forbidden  intercourse  with  the 
don,  Dublin,  New  England,  New  York,  place  where  aha  arrives.  The  term  is 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Virginia,  North  derived  from  the  Italian  quarantine  a 
Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  which  in-  space  of  forty  days,  because  originally 
elude  a  total  of  about  one  hundred  and  that  was  the  tired  period  for  all  ships  un- 
fitly thousand  rnernbera.  (For  further  in-  der  such  circumstances.  But  the  time 
formation,  see  Sewell'H  and  Gough's  Hit-  of  a  ship's  detention  is  now  very  vari- 
to'iei  of  the  Quakert,  G.  Fox's  Journal,  oua,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
Barclay's   Apaogy*    Tuke's     Principle!,  case. 

Bates's  Doctrine*  of  IrieruU,  Evan's  Ex-        Qu&rles,    Francis,  an   English  poet, 

position,  Gumey'a  Peculiarities,  &c)  bom  in  1592,  near  Rumfbrd,  in  Essex, 

Quahd  w£nn;  an  ultra-royalist  phrase  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  entered 

in  France,  taken  from  a  cry  common  in  at  Lincoln's  Inn.     He  was  under-secre- 

La  Vendee,  during  the  insurrection  in  that  tary  to  archbishop  Usher,  in  Ireland,  from 

quarter  in  the  revolution  :    Vive    h  roi,  which  country  he  was  driven,  with  the 

qiumd  mime,  Long  live  the   king,   even  loss  of  his  property,  by  the  rebellion  of 

though  (or  at  all   events).     The   applies-  1641,  and  was  appointed  chronokiger  to 

lion   of  it  made  by  the  ultras,  however,  lite  city  of  London.     At  the  commence- 

hns  been,  that  they  would  adhere  to  the  ment  of  the  civil  wars,  he  wrote  a  work 

principles  of  ultra- royal  ism,  though  the  entitled  the  Loyal  Convert,'  which  gave 

Ling  himself  should  recede  from  them;  offence  to  the  parliament;  and,  when  he 

and  the  phrase  has  become  quite  com-  afterwards  joined  the  king  at  Oxford,  his 

roon,  being  used  in  such  connexions  as  property  was  sequestrated,  and  his  books 

the  qiusnd  mitne  principle.     Quatut  mime  and  MHS.  plundered.     He  was  so  much 

was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  the  motto  of  the  aftncttilby  his  louses,  that  grief  is  supposed 

most  violent  ultra  paper.  to  have  hastened  his  death,  in  1644.     Of 

Qcantitt  and  QuALrrr  are  two  forms  the  works  of  Queries,  in  prose  and  verse, 

of  thinking,  considered  to  be  among  the  the  most  celebrated  is  hia  Emblems,  a  set 

original  ideas  of  the  human  understanding,  of  designs  in  prints,  illustrated  by  verses, 

or  categories.     (See  Kant.)     (fiuditia  are  A  great  part  of  them  are  borrowed  from 

the  interior  properties  of  an  object,  which  thoEmblemsof  Hermannus  Hugo,  but  the 

are  observable  in  it,  without  comparison  verses  are  his  own,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
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QUAKLES— QUARTZ.  4f» 

Tho  result  of  the  consequent 

quest    bursts  of   fancy  and   stroke*  of  difficulties  was,  that,  in  treaties  of  peace 

pathos.  and  the  laws  of  the  empire,  provision  was 

Qcartam  Aaue.    (See  Fcvtr.)  made  to  prevent  similar  oppressions  of 

Quarter ;  the  fourth  part  of  any  thing,  the  states  of  the  empire.  The  quarter- 
the  fractional  expression  for  which  is  I-  ing  of  troops  became  a  most  heavy  bur- 
Quarter,  in  weights,  is  generally  used  for  den  on  the  people  of  German;,  when,  in 
the  fourth  part  of  a  hundred  weight  avoir-  consequence  of  coalitions  against  revolu- 
dupois,  or  88  lb.  Used  as  the  name  of  a  tionary  Fiance,  French  armies,  by  de- 
dry  measure,  quarter  is  the  fourth  part  of  grace,  inundated  all  the  German  territory, 
a  ton  in  weight,  or  eight  bushels.  and  required,  both  in  hostile  and  allied 

Quarteb,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  the  states,  sufficient  means  for  their  entire 

parts  or  members  of  the  first  division  of  a  support,  and  generally  still  more.    Many 

coat  that  is  quartered,  or  divided  into  four  difficulties  were  created  by  this  state  of 

quarters.                           >  things.    Several  Gentian  works  hare  been 

Quarter  or  a  "Poiirr,  iu  navigation,  is  written  on  the  proper  distribution  of  ihu 

the  fourth  part  of  lite   distance   between  burden  of  quartering  soldiers,  and  the  in- 

two  cardinal  points,  which  is  3°  48.  demuificauon  for  it.    The  constitution  of 

Quarter;  that  part  of  a  ship's  side  the  U.  States  {amendment  3)  says,  "No 

which  lies  towards  the  stern,  or  which  is  soldier  shall,  iu  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 

comprehended  between  the  aft-most  end  iu  any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the 

of  the  main  chains  and  the  sides  of  the  owner;  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  mau- 

Hterp,  where  it  is  terminated  by  the  quar-  nor  to  be  prescribed  by  law." 

ter-pieces.  QUABTKBOOfll ;  descendants  of  a  mu- 

Qoabteb  Master,  in  the  navy ;  an  in-  latto  and  a  white.    The  descendants  of  a 

fbrior  officer  appointed  to  assist  the  males  quarteroon  and  a  white  are  called  qamit- 

in  their  several  duties.  moat. 

Quartering,  in  heraldry,  is  dividing  a  Quartetto;  a  musical  composition  for 
coat  into  four  ormore  quarters  or  quarter-  four  instruments,  generally  stringed  mann- 
ings, by  parting,  couping,  fcc,  that  is,  by  moots,  in  concert  (i.  e.  two  violins,  one 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  Sec  viol,  and  one  violoncello) ;  also  a  composi- 

Quabtebb  imply  the  several  stations  tion  for  four  voices,  with  or  without  no- 
where the  officers  and  crew  of  a  ship  of  companiment.  In  instrumental  quartet- 
war  are  posted  in  time  of  action,  toe,  Haydn  (q,  v.)   opened  a  new  path. 

Quartz*  Sessions.    (See  Cowii,  vol.  Mozart,  Beethoven,  the  two   Rombergs, 

iii,p.  589.)  §P°hr<  R'eB>  Oiislow,  Feeka,  followed. 

Quas.teri.iu  or  Soldiers.  It  was  for-  The  simple  charm  of  harmony  and  melo- 
merly  taken  for  granted  that  it  was  the  dy  gives  the  chief  effect  to  the  quartetto. 
duty  of  subjects  to  give  shelter  and  sup-  The  quartetto  is  better  the  more  inde- 
port  to  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  their  sove-  pendent  are  the  four  voices;  the  predomi- 
reign,  both  on  their  march  and  in  their  nance  of  one  voice  gives  rise  to  the  solo 
winter  quarters.  An  ordinance  was  made  quartetto.  Quinlettoa  and  sextettes,  for 
on  this  subject  in  France,  under  Louis  stringed  instruments,  are  often  reckoned 
XII  (1514);  but  ibis  obligation  of  the  citi-  among  the  quartetto  music, 
zens  was  abolished  entirely, by  the  law  of  Quartz;  the  name  of  a  well-known 
July  8,  1791,  in  regard  to  garrison  troops ;  mineral  species,  which  surpasses  all  oth- 
and  soldiers  on  the  march  were  to  be  en-  era  in  the  extent  of  its  distribution.  It  la 
titled  only  to  lodging,  fire  and  light;  thus  also  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  in  the 
the  former  numerous  privileges  of  quar-  varieties  it  embraces,  which  ore  especially 
■era,  belonging  to  ibe  nobility  and  other  numerous  as  respects  color,  lustre  and 
classes,  were  set  aside.  In  Germany,  this  fracture.  Its  contents  have  very  improp- 
aubject  formerly  gave  rise  to  much  per-  erly  been  swollen,  however,  by  the  intro- 
plexity,  on  account  of  the  double  relations  ductionof  many  substances  which  consist 
between  the  emperor  and  empire,  and  the  of  mixtures  of  nuartz  with  other  species ; 
territorial  sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  and  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  correct 
nod  the  particular  obligations  of  the  impe-  idea  of  this  group  of  minerals  has  been 
rial  cities  towsnls  the  emperor,  especially  enhanced  by  their  being  separated  into 
when  Wallenstein,  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  several  species  and  sub  species,  as  has 
began  the  system  of  requisitions  by  which  been  done  in  certain  treatises  on  mineral- 
he  maintained  his  army  not  only  at  the  ogy.  Wo  shall  endeavor,  in  the  first 
expense  of  their  enemies,  but  also  si  the  place,  to  take  a  scientific  view  of  quartz ; 
expense  of  the  allies  of  the  emperor  his  after  which  we  shell  point  out  those  varie- 
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464  QUARTZ. 

ties  which  hart,  from  various  cause*,  ob-  also,  of  this  species,  in  the  shape  of  cube*, 
tained  distinct  appellations,  together  with  octahedrons,  and  various  other  forma,  de- 
tbemixtunsofquarrawim  other  minerals,  rived  from  fluor,  calcareous  spar,  gypsum, 
uauall  j  considered  a*  varieties  of  the  spa-  &c,  besides  which,  quartz  occurs  in  globu- 
cdes;  and,  finally,  the  varieties  which  are  lar  and  tuberose  masses,  formed  hi  vesicu- 
empJoyed  in  the  arts.  Tho  crystals  of  lar  cavities,  and  also  in  platen  and  pebble* 
quartz  are,  for  the  moat  part,  regular  six-  The  principal  varieties  of  quartz,  which 
aided  prisms,  terminated  at  one  or  lioth  are  known  by  distinct  names,  are  tbe  fol- 
of  their  extremities  hy  six-sided  pyramids,  lowing:  1 .  rock  crtatal ;  2.  smoky  quartz ; 
the  feces  of  which  correspond  to  the  sides  3.  yruow  quartz  ;  I.  amttlnfrt ;  5.  rulrrilt, 
of  tho  prism,  and  meet  under  an  angle  of  or  blue  quartz ;  &  rose  quartz ;  7.  wrilh) 
141°  W.  ft  sometimes  happens  that  tin)  quartz  ;  8.  triad  quartz ;  9.  common  quarix ; 
prism  intervening  between  the  two  pyra-  10.  fat  (grttuy)  quartz;  11.  flint;  12.  horn 
rnlds  is  very  short,  or  even  extinct;  in  ttont;  13.  Lydian  ittme;  14.  Jloalttoru 
which  case  the  form  becomes  the  dodeca-  [taimming  ttone);  15.  JUrout  quartx; 
hedron,  with  isosceles  triangular  feces.  l(i  radiating  quartz ;  17.  caolecdony  ; 
In  the  six-sided  prism  with  pyramids]  ter-  IS.  came  lion ;  19,  daytepratt ;  20.  agate. 
ruinations,  we  often  observe  the  solid  an-  Rock  crystal  is  applied  to  the  transparent 
gles,  situated  between  the  prism  and  tbe  and  colorless  crywtals,  and  more  parte  u- 
pyramid,  replaced  by  rhomboids!  planes,  larly  to  those  of  a  large  size.  Smoky 
The  alternate  faces  of  the  prism  are  stri-  quartz  consists  of  those  crystals  and  crys- 
ated  horizontally.  The  primary  form  is  a  talline  masses  which  are  translucent  and 
rhomboid  of  94°  IS  and  85°  45',  parallel  of  a  brown  color.  Yellow  quartz,  aoras- 
to  whose  planes  cleavages  may  be  ob-  times  called,  also,  Bohemian  or  Seettuk 
tained,  as  also  to  tbe  planes  of  the  dodeca-  topaz,  is  transparent,  and  of  various  shades 
hedron,  with  isosceles  triangular  races,  ol  yellow.  Amethyst,  also  in  crystals,  and 
which  might  atoo  be  regarded  as  the  pri-  for  the  most  part  nearly  transparent,  is  of 
rnary  form  of  the  species;  but  the  former  every  abide  of  violet.  Biderite,  or  blue 
figure  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  sim-  quartz,  is  never  in  regular  crystals,  but 
phcity.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining,  in  usually  compact,  and  of  an  azure-blue 
some  varieties,  to  resinous;  color  while  color.  Rose  quartz  is  confined  to  trauslu- 
pre  Talent;  among  the  brightest  colon  are  cent  massive  varieties,  of  a  delicate  rose- 
violet-blue,  rose-red,  clove-brown  and  ap-  red  color.  Milky  quartz  is  also  massive, 
pie-green.  Dork  brown  and  green  colors  having  an  uneven  fracture,  is  translucent, 
are  generally  owing  lo  foreign  admixtures,  and  of  s  milk-white  color.  Irised  quartz 
Streak  white ;  transparent,  translucent,  embraces  such  crystallized  varieties  as 
frequently  opaque,  hut  never,  perhaps,  exhibit  in  patches,  at  or  beneath  the  sur- 
unless  occasioned  by  other  minerals;  face,  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Common 
hardness  between  feldspar  and  spinelle ;  quartz  differs  from  milky  quartz  simply  in 
specific  gravity  2JS).  The  crystals  often  being  destitute  nf  the  milky  whiteness  of 
present  inacles,  and  sometimes  we  observe  that  variety,  or  iu  having  an  inferior  de- 
uirger  crystals,  apparently  made  up  of  gree  of  whiteness,  and  more  of  a  vitreous 
innumerable  smaller  ones,  all  of  which  lustre.  Fat  or  greasy  quartz  difiera  from 
are  so  aggregated  that  their  similar  faces  common  quartz  merely  in  lustre,  which, 
coincide  as  respects  direction.  Implanted  instead  of  being  vitreous,  has  the  np|>ear- 
globules,  reniform  and  stalactitic  shapes,  ance  of  having  been  immersed  in  oiL  Flint 
are  oilier  modes  of  occurrence  with  com-  bos  a  more  compact  texture  than  co 

Kund  varieties  of  this  species.  These  quartz,  is  dull,  only  translucent  i 
ve  smooth,  granulated  and  drusy  sur  edges,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  breaks 
faces;  composition (mechnnical) columnar,  with  a  concboidal  fracture.  Homstone 
often  impalpable,  and  frequently  a  second  closely  resembles  flint,  from  which  it  can 
timecomposedintograuulurorcurvedlam-  scarcely  be  distinguished,  except  in  its 
ellar  manes.  The  massive  varieties  pre-  concboidal  fracture,  which  is  much  less 
sent  a  granular  or  columnar,  and  ofien  an  distinct.  When  replacing  the  fibres  of 
impalpable  composition,  in  which  case  wood,  it  is  called  toonditiine.  Lydian  stone, 
tbe  fracture  liecomea  conchoidol  and  sometimes  called  jlinty  date,  difiera  from 
splintery.  Sometimes  a  second  composi-  flint  chiefly  iu  having  a  darker  color,  less 
bon  produces  indistinct  granular  or  thick  translucency,  and  a  fracture  somewhat 
lamellar  masses.  Certniu  very  thin  co-  slaty;  when  black,  it  is  often  called  baita- 
himnar  compositions,  if  cut  en  cabuchon,  mlt.  Floatstooo  consists  of  a  delicate 
parallel  to  the  fibres,  show  an  opalescent  tissue  of  minute  crystals,  visible  only  un- 
tight.  We  have  pseudomorphous  crystals,  der  a  powerful  magnifier.    Owing  lo  tho 
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cavities  it  contains,  it  sometimes  will  float  Red  and  brown  jasper  simply  allude  to  the 
on  water.  Fibrous  quartz  consists  of  thorn  color  of  the  compound.  Striped  jasper 
varieties  wLksh  are  in  distinct,  parallel  appears  to  contain  a  larger  portion  of  clay, 
concretions.  Radiating  quartz  ie  like  and  is  distinguished  on  account  of  its 
fibrofis  quartz,  except  that  the  fibres  di-  striped  delineations.  Porcelain  jasper  w 
Terge  from  a  common  centre,  and  resem-  regarded  as  siliceous  slate  altered  by  heal, 
ble  the  radii  of  a  circle,  instead  of  being  and  is  found  m  the  vicinity  of  coal-mines, 
parallel.  Chalcedony  includes  those  varie-  Those  varieties  which  are  found  in  round- 
ties  of  radiating  quartz,  where  the  thick-  ed  masses,  and  which,  from  the  concen- 
neaa  of  the  individuals  becomes  so  much  trie  layers  bf  which  tbey  consist,  appear 
diminished  as  to  render  them  nearly  or  to  have  been  formed  in  open  spaces,  are 
altogether  impalpable ;  its  masses  general-  called  Egyptianjatptr.  Jasper  agate  con- 
ly  oner  a  mammillary  or  stalactitical  sur-  sists  of  those  varieties  of  jasper  in  which 
face,  and  the  lustre  on  freshly-broken  sur-  several  colors  are  10  arranged  as  to  pro- 
faces  is  feeble.  Cornelian  differs  from  duce  on  agreeable  effect.  Mocha  stone 
chalcedony  merely  in  having  a  blood-red  consists  of  agate,  containing  appearances 
color.  Chrysopreae  aho  resembles  choice-  of  vegetable  filaments,  which  have  been 
dony  in  composition,  excepting  thai  the  occasioned  through  the  infiltration  of  iron 
individuals  of  which  it  is  made  up,  appear  and  manganese  through  its  crevices.  Ve- 
to be  grains  instead  of  fibres  j  its  color  ia  uus-hair  agate  consists  of  quartz  traversed 
apple-green,  from  the  oxide  of  nickel,  by  delicate  liair-shaped  crystals  of  any 
Agate  implies  the  occurrence  of  two  or  kind.  The  most  transparent  varieties  of 
more  of  the  above  varieties,  existing  to-  quartz  are  pure  silex,  which,  according  to 
gather  in  ultimate  union;  or  it  may  be  Ber/eliua,  contains  49.70 silicon  and  50.30 
applied  to  a  single  variety,  provided  it  oxygen.  Hornstone,  flint  and  chalcedony 
offers  different  colors  in  the  some  speci-  agree  with  it  in  composition.  Several  va- 
mens.  Those  substances  which  have  for-  rieties  contain  small  quantities  of  a]  limine, 
merly  been  included  under  quartz,  and  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.  Chrysoprase 
which  are  mixtures  only  of  this  mineral  contains  0.01  oxide  of  nickel  Quartz  ia 
with  other  species,  are  the  following:  infusible  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  shows 
1.  r.at't  aft;  2.  avanlvrinc ;  3.  prate;  itself  to  be  pure  silex.  It  is  dissolved  by 
A.  plasma;  5.  heliotrope;  C.  iron-Jlint;  soda  easily,  and  with  effervescence. 'Two 
7.  CompotlcUa  hyacinth ;  8.  jasper  (red,  pieces  rubbed  together  emit  an  empyreu- 
broum,  itriptd  and  pare/lain);  9.  jatptr-  marie  odor,  and  a  phosphorescent  light. 
agate;  10.  Mocha  Mnt;  11.  f'ciau-kair  .Crystals  of  quartz  may  be  obtained  from 
agate.  Cat's  eye  consists  of  transparent  a  solution  of  silica  in  fluoric  acid,  or  in 
quartz  traversed  by  exceedingly  delicate  potash  diluted  with  water.  The  fluid  from 
parallel  fibres  of  osbestus;  when  cut  en  co-  which  crystals  of  this  species  ore  formed, 
budum,  it  exhibits,  as  its  position  is  altered  in  geodes  and  other  natural  cavities  of 
to  the  eye,  a  peculiar  play  of  light  upon  its  rocks,  has  been  observed  to  be  chiefly  wa- 
surface,  resembling  the  changeability  of  ter.  With  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
light  seen  in  the  eye  ol'a  cat.  Avantunueis  quartz,  and  which  we  have  remarked 
quartz  penetrated  by  small  golden-colored  above  to  be  the  most  abundant  mineral 
spangles  of  mica.  Prase  is  quartz  peiie-  known,  it  may  be  said  that  common  quartz 
[rated  by  green  fibres  of  hornblende,  enters  into  the  regular  mixture  of  various 
which  are  often  so  small  as  to  escape  de-  rocks,  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  topaz 
taction  by  the  naked  eye,  and  their  pros-  rock,  &c  In  others,  it  occurs  in  single 
ence  is  only  discoverable  from  the  green  crystals  and  in  grains,  as,  for  instance,  in 
color  they  impart.  Plasma  is  a  variety  of  porphyry,  and  is  frequently  met  with  in 
chalcedony,  colored  leek-green  by  some  the  vesicular  cavities  of  amygdaloidal 
substance  not  yet  examined.  Heliotrope  rocks.  In  these  last  situations,  in  porticu- 
js  likewise  a  variety  of  chalcedony,  but  lar,  are  found  the  finest  varieties  of  chal- 
colored  by  green  earth,  and  occasionally  cedony,  cornelian,  of  jasper  and  agate, 
dotted  with  minute  portions  of  red  jasper.  Hor 


throughout  with  oxide  of  iron.  TheC. 
posteua  hyacinth  is  a  red  variety  of  ir 
flint,  in  regular  six-sided  prisms,  with  py- 
ramidal extremities,  which  occurs  imbed- 
ded in  gypsum.  Jasper  diners  from  the  that  are  open  in  their  interior,  and  lined 
two  last  varieties  in  being  massive,  and  in  with  crystals  of  enormous  size.  It  also 
containing  variable  proportions  ,of  clay,    exists  in  beds  by  itself)  as  in  quartz-rock, 
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Striped  for  the  fine  crystals  it  has  produced.  Rote 

and  flinty  shoe  form,  also,  parucu-  quartz  occuib  at  Rahenstcin,  in  Bavaria, 

la.    The  varieties  prase  and  choke-  and  in  Siberia ;  but  no  locality  produces  iu 

dony,  ss  well  as  amethyst,  are  often  found  so  gnat  perfection  aa  that  at  Paris,  in 

in  beds  of  iron  ore.    River  sand,  and  that  Maine.     It  also  etists  at  Acworth,  in  New 

of  extensive  plains,  where  it  ie  sometime*  Hampshire,    Tapahana    (Heine),   and  at 

<  ao  fine  as  to  drift  before  the  wind,  are  Southbury,  in  "  " 

■    "■-      f  quartz.  Common  quartz,  from  the  mil 

■j  varieties  are  spread  all  berg,  in  Saxony, 

._,  but  certain   varieties  ere  Rhode   Island. 

confined  to  a  few  localities.     The   finest  eometimes   in  peeudomorphous 


formed  chiefly  of  quartz.  Common  quarts,  front  the  mining  district  of  Schwaitzen- 

and  several  oeber  varietiea,  are  spread  all  berg,  in  Saxony,  and  from  Cumberland,  in 

aver  the  earth,  but  certain   varietiea  ere  Rhode   Island,      Smalt-blue  chalcedony, 

™"  "      ■  crystals, 


Dauphiny,  Piedmont  and  Savoy  ;  also  in  the  Faroe  inlands  in  amygdaloid,  at  Hut 
the  Me  of  Madagascar,  Ceylon  and  Bra-  tenberg  and  Loben  in  Carinthia :  also  in 
ziL  About  100  years  ago,  a  greet  drusy  Hungary,  Scotland  and  Cornwall.  Car- 
cavity,  lined  with  these  crystals,  waa  open-  nelian  is  brought  from  Arabia,  India,  Buri- 
ed in  Zinken,  which  afforded  1000  CWt.  nam  and  Siberia.  ChrysoprBse  exists  at 
of  rock  crystal,  and,  at  that  early  period,  Koeemfin,  in  Silesia,  and  at  New&ne, 
Bold  for  830,000.  One  crystal  weighed  in  Vermont  At  this  last  mentioned  lo- 
eight  cwt.;  Others  from  four  to  five  i'wt.  cality  are  found  small  prismatic  crystals 
A  mountain,  not  far  from  Hanover,  in  New  of  quartz,  deeply  tinged  by  oxide  of  nick- 
Hampshire,  has  afforded  rock  crystal  in  el.  Chalcedony  anil  carnelian  are  occa- 
large  vaiilta,  after  the  manner  in  which  it  Bionally  found,  constituting  very  hand- 
occurs  in  the  Alps.  One  of  the  largest  of  some  agates,  near  Deerfield,  in  Masaachu- 
theee  crystals  is  in  the  nuneralogical  col-  setts,  and  at  Southbury,  in  Connecticut ; 
lection  of  Dartmouth  college.  But  the  they  are  aba  brought  from  Nova  Scotia — 
most  beautiful  rock  crystals  occurring  in  in  each  of  which  places  they  occur  in 
the  U.  States  are  the  small,  transparent,  trap.  Plasma  is  found  in  Moravia,  and  in 
doubly  acuminated  prisms  found  at  lake  Bavaria.  Flint  is  common  in  England, 
George,  on  Diamond  island,  at  Fairfield,  France,  Poland,  and  Spain,  but  doea  not 
Rriarpl,  and  various  other  places  in  the  exist  in  North  America.  Hornatone  is 
state  of  New  York.  These  crystals  be-  abundant  in  many  countries ;  in  the  U. 
long  to  the  transition  limestone,  but  are  States,  ft  exists  at  numerous  localities  in 
often  found  loose  in  the  soil  Theyrarely  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  the  West- 
exceed  two  inches  in  length  by  one  in  di-  era  States  generally.  Flinty  slate  forms 
ameter,  from  which  size  they  descend  to  beds,  and  occurs  in  pebbles,  in  Bohemia, 
dimensions  so  minute  as  scarcely  to  be  dis-  Silesia,  Saxony,  in  the  Western  States  of 


eoverable  by  the  naked  eye,  and  yet  retain-,  thelf.fi , 

ing  the  perfection,  as  to  races  and  trans-  brous  quartz  is  found  in  the  Hartz ;  cart 

parency,  of  the  larger  crystals.    The  Alps  eye  in  Ceylon,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar; 

furnish    the    handsomest    specimens    of  and  aranturine  at  the  cape  de   Gar,  in 

smoky  quartz.    This  variety  has,  of  late,  Spain.     Heliotrope  was  formerly  b 


been  brought,  in  large  crystals  and  rn'»-  from  Ethiopia,  but  is  now  generally  ob- 
talline  masses,  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  ia  rained  from  Bticharia,  from  Tartary,  and 
occasionally  found  about  the  Notch  of  the    Siberia.    Iron  flint,  or  ferruginous  quartz, 


White  im>ontainH,inN. Hampshire, ns well  is  frequent  in  the  iron-stone  w 

as  at  Paris,  in  Maine.     The  yellow  quartz  ony,   Bohemia,    Hungary,  Transylvania, 

comes  from  Brazil  and  Bohemia.   A  van-  &c. ;  it  has  also  been  found  at  Pittsfield, 

ety,  intermediate  between  the  smoky  and  in  Massachusetts,  and  at  Stolen   island, 

the  yellow,  occurs  at  Cairngorm,  in  Scot-  near  New  York.    The  Cotnposteua  bya- 

lond.     Amethysts,  of  various  colors,  are  cinth  occurs  near  ComposteUa,  in  Spam. 

brought  from    Brazil,   but  those  of  the  Striped  jasper    is   found   in   Siberia,  at 

finest  colors  come  from  Ceylon,  Indiaand  Grand tstein,  in  Sauny,  at  Ivybridge,  in 

Persia.     A  variety,  intermediate  between  Devonshire ;  the  brown  Egyptian  jasper 

amethyst  and  smoky  quartz,  ia  found  in  cornea  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  the 

Siberia,     Amethyst  dIbo  abounds  in  Tran-  rod  variety  from  Baden,  also   from  the 

Srranie  and  Hungary.    Few  Iocs  tities  of  town  of  Saugua,  near  Boston,  in  Maasa- 

m  beautiflil  variety  are  known  in  North  chusetts.    Several  varieties  of  quartz  are 

America.    Nova  Scotia  affords  it  in  limit-  of  important  use  in  the  arts  and  inanufac- 
ed  quanti 
Rhode  I 
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kind.  The  ancient*  regarded  rock  cry*-  to  make  use  of  me  different  colon  to  ren- 
tal as  petrified  water ;  they  esteemed  it,  resent  hia  subject  in  a  natural  manner ;  for 
particularly,  for  the  fabrication  of  vases,  example,  the  white  and  the  red  of  chal- 
eapecially  when  it  could  be  procured  in  cedony  and  cornelian  were  devoted  to  the 
large  pieces.  Such  were  the  two  cups  representation  of  human  flesh,  while  black, 
which  Nero  dashed  to  pieces  when  he  re-  green,  yello  w,  &c.,  were  appropriated  to 
oeited  the  news  of  the  revolt  which  caused  drapery  and  other  parts  of  his  design, 
his  ruin,  one  of  which  had  coethimasum  Among  the  finest  cameos  of  ancient  exe- 
equal  to  #1000.  At  present,  it  is  esteemed,  cution,  may  be  mentioned  the  following, 
not  only  for  cups,  urns,  chandeliers,  but  nowpreserredintheroyallibrary  of  Paris: 
for  seat,  spectacle  glasses,  and  optical  in-  the  Apotheosis  of  Augustus;  the  Myste- 
struments.  Amethyst  takes  a  fine  polish,  ries  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus ;  the  Apotbeo- 
and  is  much  employed  in  jewelry.  Its  sisof  Geimaaicus  (which  is  engraved  up- 
color,  when  dark  blue,  is  well  adapted  to  on  an  onyx  of  four  differently  colored 
that  of  gold,  in  which  metal  it  is  always  bands,  and  in  which  Gerrnanicusisrepi'e- 
set.  The  ancients  were  much  in  the  han-  sented  as  borne  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle); 
it  of  engraving  upon  this  variety  of  quartz.  Tiberius;  a  Quarrel  between  Neptune 
The  rose  quartz  n  cut  into  vases  ana  cups,  and  Minerva.  The  onyx,  as  well  as  the 
and,  when  of  a  delicate  color,  and  free  heliotrope  and  agatized  wood,  are  also  cut 
from  flaws,  is  highly  esteemed.  The  yel-  into  thin  plates  for  various  kinds  of  inlaid 
low  quartz  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  work.  The  most  important  applications  of 


»  employed  for  watch  seals,  having    this   species  to  useful  purposes,   depend 
it  entirely  supplanted  the  cornelian,    upon  us  being  composed  of  silex.  Quartz 
which  was  formerly  so  much  in  vogue  ;    enters  into  the  composition  of  glass,  both 


it  is  called  topaz  by  the  jewellers.     Chal-  white  and  colored.     It  is  added  to  the 

cedony  recurves  a  nigh  polish,  exhibiting  a  tnass  of  porcelain,  in  the  state  of  an  im- 

shght  degree  of  iractuoeity.   The  ancients  palpable  powder,  and  forms  part  of  the 

b  a  ve  left  us  many  beau  tifulspeci  mens  of this  paste,  also,  in  other  kinds  of  pottery.     It 

variety  of  quartz,  wrought  into  cameos  and  is  used  as  a  flux  in  the  melting  of  several 

cups.    They  obtained  rt  from  the  region  of  kinds  of  ores,  particularly  those  of  copper, 

the  Nnsamoues,in  Africa,  and  from  the  en-  and  in  other  metallurgical  processes.   The 

virons  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt.  TheJapanese  use  of  flint  in  gun-locks  is  well  known, 

cut  an  immense  quantity  of  cornelian  into  Lydian  atone  is  employed  for  trying  the 

the  form  of  the  fruit  of  the  olive,  which  composition  of  mixtures  of  gold  and  snl- 

they  perforate,  to  be  worn  as  beads.     The  ver.     Sandstone  yields  various  applica- 

camelians,  which  are  sold  at  Bombay,  ore  lions  for  architectural  and  other  purposes, 

brought  from  tbe  province  of  Guzerat,  in  as  the   construction  of  melting-furnaces, 

India,  and  the  finest  pieces  come  from  mill-stones,  &-c.     A  variety  of  sandstone 

the  gulf  of  Cambay.     Lapidaries  distin-  from  Villa  Rica,  in  Brazil,  which  is  flex- 

guish  two  varieties  of  cornelian,  viz.  those  ible,  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  in  this  place. 

having  a  pale  color,  with  a  tinge  of  yel-  Its  flexibility  is  probably  owing  to  scales 

low,  and  those  of  a  lively  and  deep-red  of  mica  disseminated  through  its  mass, 

color.    The  last  are  the   most  rare,  and  Send,  with  slaked  lime,  forms  mortar.     It 

the  most  highly  esteemed,  also,  on  account  is  also  used,  in  some  countries,  for  the  im- 

of  their  beauty.    The  Japanese  are  said  provetnent  of  roads, 

to  possess  the  art  of  heightening  the  color  Quassia.    Tbe  quassia  s 

of  the  pale  cornelians.    What  is  called  tree  of  moderate  size,  inhabit  _ 

white  cornelian,  is  simply  chalcedony.  The  parts  of  intertropical  America,  in  a  sandy 

cornelian  was  much  in  vogue  among  the  soil.    The  bark,  both  of  the  trunk  and 

Romans;  and  the  moderns  possess  nu-  roots,  is  of  a  pole  yellow  color,  and  gives 

merous  specimens  of  ancient  workman-  out  a  yellowish,  milky  and  bitter  juice, 

ship  in  this  stone.     The  sardonyx  (on  in-  The  Leaves  are  alternate,  very  huge,  and 

tennixture  of  chalcedony  and  cornelian,  pinnate,  composed  of  alternate  and  almost 

the  colors  fading  gradually  together,  and  sessile  leaflets,  and  destitute  of  a  terminal 

not  arranged  in  distinct  lines)  was  also  in  one.    The  flowers  are  monoecious,  and 

high  eatimetion,  in  early  times,  and  still  disposed  in  large  axillary  panicles ;  and 

continues    to    be   employed  in  jewelry,  the  fruit  is  composed  of  five  capsules, 

The  onyx,  or  banded  agate,  which  exhib-  each  having  tbe  form  and  size  of  an  olive. 

■»  two.  three  or  more  colors,  disposed  The  berk  is  the  purest  bitter  known,  and 

fines,  constituted  the  most  vol-  has  long  been  employed  by  the  inhabit- 

material  for  the  exercise  of  the  onts  of  Guiana-    It  is  found,  in  commerce, 

art,  as  the  workman  was  m»M«j  in  the  form  of  long,  rolled  strips. — The 


in  parallel 

tuible    ma) 
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is  a  lofty  tree,  not  unlike  the  skill  and  coolness,  though  not  without 
__ ash  in  its  general  appearance,  considerable  loss,  towards  Fleurus,  gain- 
inhabiting  the  same  countries.  The  flow-  ing  time,  as  had  been  intended,  to  roll- 
ers are  in  terminal  racemes,  and  of  a  centrate  the  other  corps,  and  prepare  for 
bright  red.  All  parts  of  the  tree  are  action  in  the  rear  of  Fleurus.  Towards 
intensely  bitter,  but  the  'bark  is  now  noon,  Napoleon,  then  at  Cbarleroy,  de- 
esteemed  the  most  powerful  Quassia  veloped  his  plan  more  fully.  On  the  road 
has  no  sensible  odor.  Its  taste  is  thai  of  leading  north  from  Cbarleroy  to  Brussels, 
a  pure  Utter,  more  intense  and  durable  which  is  thirty  miles  distant,  lie  the  posi- 
thaO  that  of  almost  any  otherknown  sub-  pons  Gosselies,  Frasnes,  Quatre-Bras  (a 
stance.  It  is  said  to  be  sometimes  used  hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  houses,  where 
in  brewing  malt  liquors,  as  a  substitute  for  the  road  from  Nivelles  to  Namur  crosses, 
hops.  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  that  to  Brus- 

Qcatrai-j,  in  versification ;  a  strophe  selsl,  Jemappes  and  Waterloo.     On  this 

of  four  verses;  for  example,  the  two  first  road,  marshal  Ney  was  ordered  to  advance 

strophes  of  a  sonnet;  but  the  quatrain  with  the  first  and  second  divisions, and 

may  form  an  independent  whole.  the   cavalry  belonging  to  them   (42,000 

Quatrk-Bras  and  LlosTX,  Battles  or,  Strong),  to  Quatre-Bras,  to  drive  every 
on  June  16, 1815.  These  two  battles  are  thing  before  him,  and  to  prevent,  at  any 
to  be  considered  as  the  first  act  of  the  sacrifice,  the  approach  and  junction  of 
great  and  bloody  drama  of  Waterloo.  Wellington,  who  was  expected  to  advance 
(a.  v.)  Napoleon's  plan,  at  the  opening  from  Brussels.  Ney,  therefore,  eo ramand- 
of  the  campaign  of  1B15,  was  to  fight  his  ed  the  left  wing  of  the  French  array,  and 
enemies  singly,  as  he  felt  himself  unequal  formed  the  wedge  which  Napoleon  pro- 
to  meet  their  combined  forces.  The  posed  to  force  between  the  British  and 
chief  purpose  of  his  movements,  there-  Prussian  armies,  while  he  threw  bim- 
fore,  was  to  anticipate  their  concentre-  self  upon  Blucher.  Ney's  charge  seems 
tion-  The  Russians  and  Austrians,  yet  to  have  been  a  difficult  one :  it  appears, 
on  their  march  towards  the  Rhine,  might  from  the  complaints  and  the  justifications 
be  left  out  of  the  calculation ;  but  Welling-  of  bis  conduct,  that  the  emperor,  by  o  cer- 
ton,  with  102,000  British,  Netherlandish,  tain  indistinctness  in  his  orders,  placed 
and  Brunswick  troops,  and  Blficher,  with  him  in  the  disagreeable  situation  of  being 
120,000  Prussians,  were  near  the  French  obliged  to  act  according  to  circumstances. 
frontiers,  between  Brussels  and  Liege,  yet  Ney  executed  his  orders  literally;  that  is, 
in  detachment  cantonments,  on  account  he  advanced,  on  the  15th  of  June,  as  far 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions,  as  Frasnes,  his  outposts  being  beyond  that 
Tbeir  united  forces  were  much  superior  place,  in  the  direction  of  Quatre-Bras, 
to  those  of  Napoleon,  which,  according  where  they  encountered  an  advanced  post 
to  the  French  accounts,  amounted  to  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  corps,  which 
150,000.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  prince  Bernard  of  Weimar  had  thrown 
him  to  prevent  the  union  of  Wellington  forward  from  Quatre-Bras.  This  post 
and  Blucher,  and  to  beat  them  separately,  was  maintained ;  and  night  coming  on  pre- 
Several  circumstances  held  out  a  prospect  vented  any  examination  of  what  was 
of  success:  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  passing  behind  it  During  the  whole  day, 
with  the  ground,  could  determine  how  Ney  had  heard  a  warm  cannonade  in  tun 
much  time  was  necessary  to  concentrate  rear  (caused  by  the  action  between  Van- 
the  different  corps  of  the  enemy ;  and  damine,  Grouchy  and  the  firat  Prussian 
Blucher  and  Wellington  would  need  at  corps  near  Fleurus),  which  forbade  him  to 
least  two  days  to  effect  a  union.  Bl&cher,  calculate  onavery  rapid  advance  af  the 
as  the  moat  hasty,  was  to  be  first  attacked,  French.  This  circumstance  induced  him 
and  driven  bock  to  the  Rhine ;  after  to  act  with  caution  :  ha  remained  at 
which  it  would  not  be,  difficult  to  beat  Frasnes.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
the  more  cautious  Wellington.  Thecal-  brave  resistance  of  the  first  Prussian  corps, 
dilations  seemed  excellent,  but  were  not  which  Vandamme  and  Grouchy  were  not 
successfully  -accomplished.  Napoleon  abletodrive  Iwck  quickly  enough,  was  nn- 
found  the  enemy,  on  the  morning  of  June  expected  by  Napoleon.  He  had  probably 
15,  yet  apparently  in  perfect  quiet.  His  expected  to  penetrate  beyond  Fleurus,  on 
rapid  advance,  in  three  columns, over  tho  the,  15th,  with  hia  main  body.  On  the 
Sambre,  towards  Cbarleroy,  was  equiva-  night  of  the  15th,  the  British  forces,  sen- 
lent  to  a  surprise.  The  first  Prussian  Bible  of  Napoleon's  object,  advanced  on 
corps,  under  general  Ziethen,  forming,  aa  the  road  from  Brussels  towards  Quarre- 
it  were,  Bl  (ichor's  advanced  guard,  retired.  Bras,  hi  order,  if  passible,  to  support  the 
according  to  standing  orders,  with  equal  Prussians;  and  Blucher  got  bis  first,  sec- 
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ond  and  third  divisions  in  position  to  the  pressed  forward  towards  Ligny ;  Grouchy, 
north  of  Fleurus,  having  the  British  on  his  with  the  cavalry,  occupied  tlie  attention 
right,  and  expecting  his  fourth  division,  of  the  Prussian  left  wing,  under  Thiele- 
under  Bulow,  fhira  Liege.  His  position  mann,  near  Sombref.  Vandarnme's  attack 
was  on  a  chain  of  heights  imperfectly  cov-  Was,  at  first,  not  without  effect,  but, 
ered  by  the  Ligny,  a  small  stream,  end  de-  towards  five  o'clock,  was  repelled  so 
pendent  upon  the  possession  of  the  vil-  effectually  that  Napoleon  desisted,  and,  as 
lagee  St.  Amand,  Ligny,  Tongrines  and  Ney's  diversion  in  the  Prussian  rear  was 
Sombref  in  front:  in  the  rear  it  Was  inter-  not  effected,  directed  Ins  attention  upon 
sected  by  the  road  from  Quatre-Bras  to  Ligny.  The  Prussians  had,  from  the  oe- 
Namur.  Napoleon,  having  examined  his  ginning,  considered  the  possession  of  this 
disposition  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  village  as  of  the  greatest  importance, 
ana  it  being  necessary  to  rest  his  troops,  Here  the  battle  raged  with  the  greatest 
ordered  an  attack  in  the  afternoon,  Ney  fury,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
again  received  orders  to  press  forward  on  the  dead  and  wounded.  Gerard  had  aac- 
Quatre-Bras,  to  drive  out  the  English  rificed  nearly  his  whole  division  for  the 
before  they  could  be  concentrated,  and  to  possession  of  one  half  of  the  village,  sep- 
meke  a  diversion  in  the  Prussian  rear,  anted  by  the  rivulet  of  the  same  name 
leaving  his  first  corps  under  general  Er-  from  the  other  half.  He  was  unable  to 
Ion,  30,000  strong  (nearly  half  of  his  penetrate  farther;  nor  could  the  Pros- 
whole  force),  as  a  reserve  at  Frosnes,  elans,  on  the  other  hand,  dislodge  him.  by 
which  might  support  him  or  Napoleon,  as  the  most  vigorous  attacks.  If  the  fourth 
necessity  should  require.  Some  French  division,  under  Billow,  had  arrived  at  this 
'writers  nave  accused  Ney  of  dilaioriiiesa,  moment,  it  would  have  decided  the  fats 
while  others  have  defended  bim  from  this  of  the  day ;  but  a  variety  of  obstacles  re- 
charge. (See  Gourgaud's  Campaign  of  tarded  it  The  evident  relaxation  in  Na- 
1815,  with,  the  counter  statements  of  poleon's  attack  on  the  right  wing  gave  the  . 
Gamot  and  Marchand.)  Jt  is  certain  that  Prussians  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  an 
he  did  not  fully  develop*!  his  forces  before  apparent  advantage  in  that  quarter.  All 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  the  disposable  reserves  were  directed 
made  his  attack  on  Quatre-Bras,  after  the  towards  that  point,  when  Napoleon  unex- 
prince  of  Orange,  with  the  Netherlandish  pectedly  threw  himself  upon  Ligny.  He 
troops,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  with  his  now  accomplished  his  purpose  oy  means 
corps,  and  the  Hanoverian  and  British  of  his  guards,  who  passed  the  Ligny  on 
divisions,  under  Alien  and  Picton,  hod  the  right  and  left  of  the  village,  and 
already  arrived  and  taken  position.  AI-  threatened  to  cut  off  the  exhausted  Prus- 
though  the  junction  between  BlOclier  and  sians,  which  would  have  been  the  more 
Wellington  was  not  accomplished  on  that  easily  effected,  as  all  the  reserves  and  ar- 
day,  yet  Ney's  attack  was  repulsed,  not-  tillery  had  been  withdrawn.  Blficher 
withstanding  his  superiority,  in  the  begin-  attempted  in  vain  to  repel  the  French 
ningof  the  action,  in  cavalry  and  artillery,  cuirassiers,  with  about  1  GOO  light  cavalry, 
of  which  his  opponents  were  almost  com-  He  was  in  such  danger,  on  this  occasion, 
pletely  destitute,  and  in  spite  of  the  un-  that  he  was  only  saved  by  the  darkness, 
common  valor  displayed  by  his  troops,  almost  by  a  miracle.  (See  Blucker.) 
Wellington,  on  the  Nivelles  road,  with  his  Nothing  remained  but  to  abandon  Ligny, 
right  wing  resting  on  Quatre-Bras  and  ond  retire  with  his  first  and  second  divis- 
the  wood  defended  by  the  duke  of  Saxe-  tons,  In  large  bodies,  upon  Wavre,  whith- 
Weimar,  and  his  left  on  the  village  of  er,  towards  midnight,  the  third  division, 
Piermont,  held  Ney  in  check  so  success-  which  had  been  less  actively  engaged 
fully,  that,  in  the  evening,  new  British  re-  during  the  day,  followed.  Napoleon 
inforcements  continuing  to  arrive,  the  for-  overrated  the  loss  of  the  Prussians,  and 
mer  was  forced  to  send  for  his  reserve  at  allowed  them  to  retire  unmolested,  prob- 
Frasnes,  and,  finally,  to  make  a  retrograde  ably  because  his  troops  were  too  much 
movement,  and  leave  the  field  to  the  fatigued,  and  required  rest  to  be  in  a  state 
English.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  to  be  led  against  Wellington.  Grouchy, 
nearly  equal,  amounting  to  about  10,000  Vandamme,  and  generals  Excelmans  arid 
men,  among  whom  was  the  duke  of  Pajol,  received  orders,  on  the  17th,  to  fol- 
Brunswick.  Napoleon  began  his  attack  low  the  Prussians,  with  35,000  men ;  but 
on  the  Prussians  at  three  o'clock  in  the  they  had  lost  sight  of  them  in  the  begin- 
afternoon,  in  two  columns.  The  third  ning  of  the  pursuit — a  circumstance 
French  division,  under  Vandamme,  ad-  which,  with  Grouchy's  affair  at  Wavra 
vanced  against  the  Prussian  right  wing  at  (q.  v.),  had  a  great  influence  upon  the 
Si.  Amand;  the  fourth,  under  Gerard,  events  at  Waterloo.     In  the  battle  of 
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Lignv,  the   Prussians  were  superior  in  body,  and  was  afterwards  called  to  the 

number.    They  lost  about  20,000  men  national  institute,  in  the  clam  of  history 

wid  fifteen  caimons,  partly  in  consequence  and  ancient  literature.     In  1814,  he  was 

of  their  confined  position.   Napoleon  had  made  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  cen- 

brought  only  about  60,000  men  into  battle,  sor  royal,  and  iutendant  of  am  and  public 

hie   sixth   division  not    having  reached  monuments.    In   1815,    he   was    named 

Fleunw  till  dark ;  and  the  first  marched  member  of  the  council  of  public  instnic- 

back  and  forward  to  and  from  Frasnes,  nou.     He   was  appointed  editor  of  the 

without  taking  part  in  the  action;  whether  Journal  dtt  Sonants,  for  the  department  of 

"n  conaequence  of  its  original  orders,  or  the  fine  ana,  in  1816,  and  knight  of  St. 


from  misunderstanding,  or  from  the  wish    Michael,   in  1817.     He  baa  pronounced 

lyofhisdi 


of  its  commander  to  participate  in  the  funeral  discourses  on  many  of  nisdepartal 
battle  of  8t  Amend,  has  not  been  clearly  fellow  academicians,  which  have  been 
explained.  The  loss  of  this  com  was  of  distinguished  for  their  rich  and  powerful 
the  most  fatal  consequence  to  Hey.  The  eloquence.  Among  his  works  are,  Le  J*- 
French  accounts  gave  their  toes  at  Ligny  pittr  Otynpitti  (1814),  on  ancient  sculp-  ■ 
at  from  6  to  7000.  After  Wellington  had  lure  in  ivory  and  gold ;  Essais  sir  Thmta- 
learaed  the  issue  of  the  battle  at  Ligny,  tun  donahs  Brosa-Arli  (18231 ;  La  Vied 
he  retired  from  Quatre-Bras  in  the  tore-  Us  Oumragts  dt  Raphael  (1824). 
noon  of  the  17th,  and  was  followed  by  Qua  tp  or  dec  muss.  (See  Sects.) 
Napoleon.  (See  Wattrtoo.)  Quebec,  city;  the  capital  of  Lower 
QniTBUfkax-nx-Qcmcr,  Antoine  Canada,  on  a  promontory  on  the  north- 
Chrysostome,  a  distinguished  French  so-  west  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  180 
vani,  member  of  the  Paris  academy  of  miles  below  Montreal,  nearly  400  from 
inscriptions,  was  distinguished  for  his  bt-  the  sea,  700  west  by  north  from  Halifax, 
-  erary  taste  and  talents  before  the  com-  and  740  from  Washington ;  lat  46°  47'  N. ; 
mencement  of  the  revolution.  He  cm-  Ion.  70°  Off  W.  The  population  of  the 
-  braced  the  cause  of  moderate  reform,  and,  city  and  suburbs  is  stated  by  Bouchette 
in  1791,  was  chosen  deputy  for  Paris,  (British  Dominions  in  N.  America,  Lou- 
to  die  legislative  assembly,  where  he  was  don,  1831, 2  vols.  4lo.)  at  about  30,000.  By 
the  advocate  of  the  constitutional  mon-  far  die  greater  pan,  of  the  inhabitants  are 
archy.  His  firmness  and  moderation  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  French  Ian- 
could  not  bit  to  displease  the  violent;  gunge  is  most  in  use.  The  promontory 
and  he  was  among  the  deputies  who,  on  oh  which  Quebec  is  built,  is  formed  by 
the  8th  of  August,  were  insulted  on  com-  the  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles,  and  ia 
ing  out  of  the  assembly.  After  the  disso-  the  termination  of  a  ridge  of  land,  gener- 
lunon  of  the  legislative  assembly,  Quatre-  ally  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  which 
mere  was  thirteen  months  in  prison,  and,  runs  from  east  to  west.  On  the  north  it 
after  the  proscriptions  of  1793,  bis  horror  has  the  bold  promontory  of  cape  Dta- 
of  the  terrorists  was  such  that  he  became  mood,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  345 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  of  feet  above  die  water ;  and  across  it  at  the 
the  13th  of  Vendemiaire  (5th  of  October,  north-east,  or  lower  end,  the  city  is  buih. 
1795).  The  party  of  the  Jacobins  having  The  fortifications  extending  across  the 
triumphed,  he  was  condemned  to  death  for  peninsula,  shut  in  the  ground  on  which 
contumacy,  in  not  appearing  to  a  charge  the  city  stands,  the  circuit  of  which  is 
of  having  excited  a  revolt  against  the  con-  about  two  and  a  half  miles.  It  is  divided 
ven  tion.  He  escaped ;  and  a  jury  baring,  into  two  parts,  upper  and  lower.  Upper 
in  July,  1796,  declared,  that  no  revolt  bad  Quebec  is  situated  on  the  side  of  cape 
existed  on  that  occasion,  he  came  for-  Diamond,  which  slopes  to  the  north,  to- 
ward, took  his  trial,  and  pronounced  a  wards  the  river  St.  Charles.  It  is  sena- 
dkwoune  on  his  acquittal,  which  was  dis-  rated  from  the  lower  town  by  a  line  of 
tinguiehed  for  its  boldness  and  strengdi.  steep  rocks,  which  run  from  the  cape  to- 
The  department  of  the  Seine  named  bun,  wards  the  west  The  lower  town  is  situ- 
in  1797,  deputy  to  the  council  of  live  bun-  aied  immediately  under  cape  Diamond, 
died ;  but  his  opposition  to  the  revolu-  on  ground  considerably  raised,  to  prevent 
tionists  of  that  day  involved  him  in  the  its  being  overflowed,  as  formerly,  at  flood 
sentence  of  banishment  of  the  18th  of  tide.  The  streets  run  from  the  upper 
Fructidor  (5th  of  September,  1797).  He  aide  of  cape  Diamond  down  to  the  St 
again  escaped,  and  was  recalled  in  De-  Charles,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile. 
comber,  1799,  by  the  consuls.  In  1800,  They  are  of  considerable  breadth,  and  the 
having  been  named  member  of  the  gen-  houses  are  large  and  commodious.  Tbe 
oral  council  of  tbe  department  of  the  houses  next  tbe  river  have  very  extensive 
Sane,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  that  warehouses  attached  to  them,  and  vessels 
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come  close  to  the  wbarf  ea  to  discharge  The  exports  consist  principally  of  timber, 
their  cargoes.  The  communication  from  grain,  flour,  furs,  and  pot  and  pearlashcs. 
the  lower  to  the  upper  town  is  by  a  wind-  The  trade  is  very  extensive,  and  is  print- 
ing street,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  fortified  pally  confined  to  British  vessels.  Amount 
gate.  "  Quebec,"  soya  professor  Siltiman,  of  imports  in  1829,  £824,392.  Quebec 
"  for  an  American  city,  is  certainty  a  very  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1606,  taken 
peculiar  town:  a  military  town — moat  by  the  English  ml 759, and  ceded  to  tbem 
compactly  and  permanently  built — alone  in  1763.  In  1776,  an  unsuccessful  attack 
its  sole  material — environed",  as  to  its  most  was  made  upon  it  by  the  Americans  un- 
important parts,  by  walla  and  gales — and  der  general  Montgomery,  (q.  >-.)  who  fell, 
defended  by  numerous  heavy  cannon —  together  with  about  700  men. 


costume,  the  music,  the  discipline  of  Eu-  government  of  Magdeburg,  province  of 
rope— foreign  in  language,  features,  and  Saxony,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Hartz 
origin,  from  most  of  those  whom  they  are  mountains,  and  contains  12,000  iuhabh- 
sent  to  defend — founded  upon  a  rock,  and  ants.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  indus- 
in  its  higher  parte  overlooking  a  great  ex-  try;  its  distilleries  are  important,  mid  many 
'  tent  of  country — between  three  and  four  swine  are  fatted  for  sale.  Among  its  pub- 
hundred  miles  from  the  ocean — in  the  lie  establishments  is  an  institute  For  juve- 
midst  of  a  great  continent,  and  yet  dis-  nile  offenders.     Quedlinburg  is  the  native 

Saying  fleets  of  foreign  merchantmen,  in  place  of  Klopstock.  The  town  owes  its 
i  fine  capacious  bay,  and  showing  all  the  origin  to  tbe  foundation  of  a  religious 
bustle,  of  a  crowded  seaport — its  streets  house  for  ladies  there,  between  932  and 
narrow,  populous,  and  winding  up  and  936,  by  king  Henry  I.  Tbe  abbess,  front 
down  almost  mountainous  declivities —  1539,  a  Lutheran,  was  a  member  of  the 
situated  in  tbe  latitude  of  the  finest  parts  estates  of  the  empire. 
of  Europe — exhibiting  in  its  environs  the  Queen  (Anglo-Saxon,  asm,  tbe  wife) ; 
beauty  of  a  European  capital,  and  yet|  in  tbe  wife  of  a  king.  In  England,  the 
winter,  smarting  with  the  cold  of  Siberia —  queen  is  either  mun-amtort,  or  merely 
governed  by  people  of  different  language  wife  of  the  reigning  king,  who  is  in  gen-  . 
and  habits  from  tbe  mass  of  the  popula-  era!  (unless  where  expressly  exempted  by 
lion — opposed  in  religion,  and  yet  leaving  law)  upon  tbe  same  footing  with  other1 
that  population  without  taxes,  and  in  the  subjects,  being  to  all  intents  the  king's 
full  enjoyment  of  every  privilege,  civil  subject,  and  not  bisequaljorgseea-regenf, 
nnd  religious.  Such  are  some  of  the  im-  regnant,  or  sovereign,  who  holds  the 
portent  features  which  strike  a  stranger  crown  in  her  own  right,  and  has  thssame 
in  tbe  city  of  Quebec."  Tbe  upper  town  powers,  prerogatives,  and  duties,  as  if  she 
is  the  aest  of  government,  and  tbe  princi-  had  been  a  king  (see  Grad  Britain,  (fi- 
lial residence  of  tbe  military.    Great  iin-  vision  English  Cmutttuti,m\  and  whoso 


provemsnts  have  recently  been  made  in  husband  is  a  subject,  and  may  be  guilty 
'be  style  of  buildings,  and  many  of  the  of  high  treason  against  her;  or  qaetn- 
trirate  dwellings,  and  several  of  tbe  pub-    dowagtr,  widow  of  the  king,  who  enjoys 


tbe  style  of  buildings,  and  many  of  the    of  high  treason  against  her ; 

private  dwellings,  and  several  of  the  pub-    dotcagar,  widow  of  the  king,  w  ,  _ 

tic   buildings  are  specious  and   elegant,    most  of  tbe  privileges  which  belonged  to 


There  is  a  French  seminary  or  college,  her  ss  queen-consort.  It  is  t 
containing  usually  more  than  200  pupils;  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the 
but  much  less  attention  is  paid  to  educe-  queen-consort,  and  to  violate  or  defile  her 
lion  than  In  the  principal  cities  of  the  U.  person  not  only  renders  the  person  corn- 
States.  Quebec  is  better  fortified  than  mittiriKtheactguilty  of  treason,  but  also  the 
uny  other  town  iu  America.  Its  strength  queen herself,  if  consenting.  Ifthequeen 
bas  been  greatly  increased  within  a  few  be  accused  of  tresson,sliei«(wbether  cod- 
yeara.  It  is  so  well  defended  at  all  points,  son  or  dowager)  tried  by  the  house  of 

as  to  render  it  abundantly  adequate  to  peers.     Queen  Caroline  (r    -'  -     - 

'  "    chliM  apf  ■■■•'■  ■  ■      ' 


repel  any  ft 
The  basin  t 


beautiful,  safe,  and  spacious ;  it  is  suffi-  parliament,  August  2,  1631,  the  usual  pro- 

cieot  to  contain  100  sail  of  the  line.    The  vision  of  £100,000  per  annum,  with  tbe 

depth  of  water  is  twenty-eight  fathoms ;  use  of  Marlborough  bouse,  was  made  for 

tbe  springtides  rise  twenty-three  or  twen-  queen  Adelaide,  in  case  she  should  sur- 

ty-four  feet,  and  tbe  neap  tides  seventeen  vive  the  king.    In  Prussia,  Sweden  and 

or  eighteen.    Tbe  river  St.  Lawrence  is  France,  the  succession  being  confined  to 

twelve  miles  wide  above  tbe  city,  but  is  the  male  line,  there  can  be  no  queen  reg- 

here  contracted  to  one  mile  in  breadth.  naiiL  (See  Salti  Low.)    In  Spain  (by  royal 
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decree  of  March  39,  J330V,  Portugal,  &,c,  cyclapiiKt,  end  tracts  on  politics,  including 

females  are  not  excluded  from  the  succea-  a  treatise  on  Physiocrasy,  or  die  Govem- 

Bion  to  the  throne.  '  meat  most  advantageous  to  the  Human 

Queer's  College.     (See  JVetf  Bnait-  Race  (1768,  %\a.\ 

irrick,  iu  New  Jersey.)  Questors  ;   ordinary  magistrates  (see 

Quebcitrou,  in  dyeing;  the  internal  Magistrates)  among  the  Romans,  who 
bark  of  the  querent  nigra;  it  yields  its  managed  the  public  treasury  (ternrncnj, 
color,  which  is  yellow,  by  infusion  in  wa-  Jtept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  and  super- 
tar,  and  by  the  common  mordants  gives  a  intended  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
permanent  dye.               •  of  the  public  money.     They  were  at  firet 

Qderetajio  ;  one  of  the  states  of  the  appointed  by  the  kings,  afterwards  by  the 

Mexican  confederacy,  formed  in  1824,  of  consuls,  and  after  307,  A.  I/.,  by  the  peo- 

the  old  intendoncy  of  the  same  name,  pie  in  the  coiaitia  tnbvta.     At  first  there 

which   had  been  separated  from  that  of  were  two  questors,  in  333,  A.  U.;  two  olh- 

Mexico  in  181(i-  It  is  bounded  by  the  stales  era  were  added  to  assist  the  consuls  in 

of  S.  Luis,  Potosi,  and  Vera  Cruz,  on  tbe  war.     The  two  first  remained  in  the  city, 

norm,  by  that  of  Puebia  on  the  east,  by  After  the  Romans  had  conquered  all  Italy, 

Mexico  on  the  south,  and  by  Mechoocau  four  more  were  added ;  under  Sylla  there 

and  Guanaxuato  on  the  west;  square  miles,  were  twenty;  under  Cawar,  forty.     After 

15,000 ;  population,  about  60,000.    It  lies  this  period  their  number  was  arbitrary,  but 

entirely  on  the  central  plateau  of  Mexico,  in   Rome  itself  the   number  was  always 

which  is  about  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  two,  who  were  called,  by  way  of  diminc- 

The  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  pruduc-  tion,  qwestorts  vrbatti.    The  others  were 

dons  are  maize,  wheat,  European  fruits,  called  qturstorts  provindalet,  or  militant. 

&c.    (See  Mexico.)    Qusretaro  is  one  of  The  questorsbip  was  the  lowest  office  of 

themoetmanufacturitigstafes  of  the  union,  honor,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  senate; 

Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  with  a  pop-  but  it  was  sometimes  filled  by  consular 

ulation  of  35,000,  lies  in  a  pleasant  vulley,  men. 

6500  feet  above  the  level  of  die  sea ;  laL  Quevedo-Villxoas,  don  Francisco  de, 
30°  20  N.';  Ion.  100°  Iff  W. ;  113  miles  a  Spanish  poet,  was  bom  at  Madrid  in 
north-west  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  is  1560,  and  studied  at  Alcala  de  Henares. 
one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  Mexico,  Besides  the  ancient  languages,  bis  course 
containing  a  magnificent  cathedral,  several  of  studies  comprised  theology,  medicine 
convents,  hospitals,  &c. :  the  streets  are  and  philosophy,  as  he  was  unwilling  to 
well  laid  out,  and  there  are  several  fine  devote  himself  to  any  professional  pur- 
squares.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  consider-  suit.  He  combined  extensive  learning 
able  manufacturing  industry.  with  much  wit  and  great  originality.    In 

Que  a*  at,  Francis,  a  French  physician  consequence  of  a  duel,  in  which  his  ad- 

of  some  eminence,  but  chiefly  noted  as  a  versary  fell,  he  fled  to  Italy,  where  hisser- 

wriler  on  political  economy,  was  born  in  vices    gained    him   the    confidence   and 

1694,   and   died  at   Paris  in   1774.     His  friendship  of  the  duke  of  Ossuna.  (q.  v.} 

father  was  a  farmer,  and  he  acquired  the  After  having  visited  Germany  and  France, 

rudiments  of  bis  profession  under  a  coun-  Quevedo  returned  to  Spain ;  and  on  oc- 

try  surgeon  ;   after  which,   going  to  the  count  of  his  connexions  with   the  duke, 

metropolis,  he  became  secretory  to  a  soci-  then  in  disgrace,  be  was  arrested  and  con- 

ety  established  for  the   improvement  of  fined  to  his  estate,  La  Torre  de  Juan,  for 

surgery.     At  length  he  took  tbe  degree  of  three  years.    To  restore  his  health,  im- 

M.D,  and  obtained  the  situation  of  pbysi-  paired  by  his  confinement,  he  travelled 

cion  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  mis-  through  Spain,  and  afterwards  lived   in 

tress  of  Louis  XV,  and  through  her  interest  retirement  on  his  estate,  where  he  proba- 

became  physician  to  tbe  king.     Amid  the  bly  wrote  his  poems  published  under  the 

intrigues  of  a  licentious  court,  be  observed  title  of  the  Bachelor  of  La  Torre.     Philip 

a  simplicity  of  manners  and  apparent  tits-  1 V  conferred  on  him  the  place  of  secretary, 

interestedness  which  formed  a  strong  con-  and,  in  1634,  Quevedo  married  the  sister  of 

trast  with  the  characters  of  those  around  the  archbishop  of  Auarozin.    But  at  the  age 

him.    Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  of  sixty -eight  years,  he  was  imprisoned 

be  became   the  founder  of  the  political  for  a  libel  on  the  duke  of  Olivarez,  which 

sect  of  tbe  economists.    (See  Phytiocratk  wss  imputed  to  him  without  any  proofs. 

Suttem,  Political  Economy,  and  Laharpc's  He  was  released  after  two  years'  confine- 

Court   de  LUteraturt,  14th  vol)    He  was  ment,  but  his  health  had  Buffered  much 

the  author  of  various  surgical  and  med-  from  his  imprisonment     Being  banished 

■ical  works,  several  articles    in  the  En-  from  court,  he  retired  to  bis  estate,  which 
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had  been  repeatedly  plundered  while  he  Quicklime.  '  (See  bint,  vol.  vii,  page 

was  in  prison,  and  died  at  Villa  Nueva  de  554.) 

los  Infantes,  in  1645j    His  works  are  va-  Quickset Hedge.     (See  Quui  Hedge.) 

rious  in  their  character.     His   humorous  Quicksilver.    (Bee  .Mercury.) 

productions  are  distinguished  for  playful-  Quietism.     The  ceremonial   and  hie- 

ness,  wit  and  invention.     His  prose  works  rarchical  spirit  of  some  monastic  orders, 

are  mostly  effusions  of  humor  and  satire,  especially  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans, 

His  Visions  {Suenos)  have  been  translated  had,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  almost 

into  most  European  languages  (English,  converted   religion,  amdng  the  Catholics, 

by    L'Estrange);     his    Vxia    dti    Gran  into  a  mere  mechanical  service.     The  rep- 

Taaata  is  a  comic  romance  of  the  sort  etition  of  forma  of  prayer  from  the  brevis- 

called  by  the  Spaniards picantco.    Healso  ry,  and  on  the  rosary,  fasting,  confession 


translated  the   Enchiridion   of  Epictetus    frequent   pilgrimages,  invocations  of  the 
into  Spanish.     His  works  were  published    mother  of  God  and  of  saints,  a  In 
at   Brussels,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  in    the  purchase   of   indulgences,  a 


1660  and  in  1670,  and  have  since  been  re-  word,  the  minute  observation  of  external 

peatedly  reprinted.  forma,  came  to  be  viewed  as  real  piety. 

Qui  vive  (who  lives?);  the  challenge  Pious  minds,  disposed  to  a  more  earnest 

of  the  French  sentries  to  those  who  sp-  devotion,  turned  with  ardor  to  mysticism, 

E  roach  their  posts;  equivalent  to  the  Eng-  which  afforded  refuge  and  spiritual  ah- 
ull "  Who  goes  there  ?"  To  be  on  the  qui  ment  to  the  more  feeling  soul,  when  all 
vive  is  to  be  on  the  alert,  like  a  sentinel.  religion  seemed  to  hare  becolne  petrified 
Quibeboh ;  a  peninsula  on  the  western  in  the  forms  of  ritual  observances.  The 
coast  of  France,  m  the  department  of  the  Spiritual  Guide  {Gvida  Spiritualc),  a work 
Morbjhan,  containing  the  town  of  Quibe-  published  at  Rome  in  1675,  by  Michael 
ron  (3000  inhabitants)  and  several  ham-  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  answered  this 
lets.  June  27, 1795,  a  body  of  1300  to  want  With  an  enthusiasm  which  soon 
1500  iimgris,  under  tba'eommand  of  the  gained  favor  to  his  pious  fancies,  Molinos 
count  u'Hervilly,  landed  on  this  coast,  and  spoke  of  the  tranquillity  of  a  soul  absorbed 
took  possession  of  the  peninsula.  Their  In  the  Deity,  which,  dead  to  all  other 
numbers  were  increased  by  several  thou-  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  disturbed  by 
sand  royalists ;  but  they  were  soon  com-  no  outward  events,  bad  perception  of 
pelled,  by  the  advance  of  the  republican  nothing  but  the  presence  of  God.  In 
forces  under  Hoche  (q.  v.),  to  shut  them-  obedience  to  his  instructions,  the  devout 
selves  up  in  the  peninsula,  under  the  pro-  now  sought  solely  this  tranquillity  of  soul 
tectum  of  fort  Penthievre,  situated  on  its  {quia,  Latin,  rest,  whence  Quietism  and 
isthmus,  and  of  the  English  squadron,  by  Qutefwb ;  in  Greek,  Huyckiuttt) ;  end  no 
which  they  hod  been  brought  over.  Six  opposition  would  have  been  made  to 
thousand  Chouans  (q.  v.L  with  their  wives  them,  but  for  the  danger  that  the  devotion- 
and  children,  followed  them  thither,  al  exercises  enjoined  by  the  church  and 
Hoche  now  besieged  the  peninsula.  July  the  monastic  orders  would  appear  super  - 
16,  D'Hervilly  attempted  a  sortie,  in  which  fluous.  Molinos  was  obliged  to  abjure 
he  fell.  On  the  17th,  a  reinforcement  of  bis  errors,  and  terminated  his  life  in  daily 
imigriM  landed,  under  the  command  of  acts  of  penance  in  a  Dominican  convent 
Sombreuil.  On  the  31st,  the  fort  was  taken  in  Rome.  (He  died  in  1696.)  But  this 
by  the  republicans,  who  penetrated  into  violence  by  no  means  prevented  the  diffu- 
the  iieninsula;  and  on  the  23d,  Sombreuil  sion  of  Quietism.  The  Spiritual  Guide 
surrendered,  with  4000  men,  after  a  brave  was  eagerly  studied.and  produced  a  num- 
resiatance.  The  young  Sombreuil  (28  ber  of  similar  works  in  Germany  and 
years  old),  whose  father  and  brother  per-  France,  where  the  way  had  already  been 
ished  under  the  guillotine  during  the  rev-  prepared  for  its  reception,  by  the  ,J°"*a 
olutjon,  and  about  300  of  the  royalists,  of  Bourignon  (q.  v.),  Poirets,  and  the 
were  shot.  In  1829,  a  chapel  was  erected  Pietists.  As  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
here,  containing  a  marble  monument  to  tury,  there  was  a  body  of  monks  called 
the  memory  of  the  tnagrU  who  fell  on  Hesyckastui  (also  Vmb&tOKtnf),  who  spent 
this  occasion.  (See  Vendue.)  .  their  whole  time  in  prayer  and  medita- 
Quick,  or  Quickset  Heme,  among  lion.  (See  Rttgchattu.)  The  most  cele- 
gardeners,  denotes  all  live  hedges,  of  what-  brated  promoter  of  Quietism  in  France, 
soever  sorts  of  plants  they  are  composed,  was  a  beautiful  and  rich  widow,  a  favorite 
to  distinguish  them  from  dead  hedges,  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,  Joanna  Maria 
but  in  a  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  is  re-  Bouvierde  la  MoUie  Gnyon,  who,  under 
strained  to  those  planted  with  hawthorn,  the  name  of  Madame  Guyon,  is  celebrated 
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as  an  amiable  enthusiast,  of  more  intagina-  deuce  in  our  own  merits  by  good  worts 
lion  than  judgment.  Her  example,  her  abandoned,  olid  the  soul  be  transferred  to 
prayers,  her  works,  replete  with  unction,  a  passive  stale,  in  which  its  own  activity 
and  the  exertions  of  her  confessor  La-  ceases,  and  God  alone  works  in  it.  This 
combe,  gained  her  adherents  enough  to  state,  which  uniteethesoulesBentially  with 
excite  the  attention  of  the  clergy.  There  God,  is  tranquillity,  or  incessant  internal 
were,  indeed,  strong  reasons  for  believing  prayer  (the  permanent  direction  towards 
s  young  woman  crazy,  who  imagined  Godwin  which  nothing  is  desired,  nothing 
herself  the  pregnant  woman  of  the  Apoc-  asked  from  God,  but,  entirely  resigned  to 
alypse  (xii,3l  and  who,  in  her  own  ac-  him,thesouliacouteu(edwith thepuiecon- 
coimt  of  her  life,  says  that  she  was  often  temptation  of  his  being.  Rarely  as  these 
tilled  with  such  an  overflowing  of  grace,  precepts  of  Quietism  can  be  put  in  prac- 
that  she  was  literally  on  the  point  of  tice,  because  they  comport  neither  with 
bursting,  and  that  it  became  necessary  to  the  wants  of  human  nature  nor  the  de- 
loosen  Iter  clothes ;  upon  which  this  fill-  mauds  of  our  social  condition,  they  have, 
u ess  of  grace  was  poured  out  upon  those  nevertheless,  frequently  reappeared  in  tlie 
who  did  her  this  service.  Lacombe  was  mysticism  of  later  sects.  The  term  has 
thrown  into  prison  at  Paris,  and  died  in  also  been  applied  to  the  religious  notions 
confinement,  in  1703:  but  Had.  Guyon  of  the  Indian  brsmins,  whose  object  is  to 
herself}  after  a  short  imprisonment,  was  attain  a  state  of  holiness,  by  the  desu-uc- 
restored  to  liberty,  and  had  the  honor  of  tiou  of  all  corporeal  and  intellectual  activ- 
being  allowed  to  take  pan  in  the  prayers  ity,  and  thus  to  become  incorporated  with 
of  Mad.  do  Maintenon  at  St.  Cyr.  The  Brains.  (See  Mad.  Guyon'a  Life,  by 
controversy  therefore  seemed  at  an  end,  herself.) 

when  Fenelon  (q.  v.)  thought  be  discov-  Quills,  for  writing.     (See  Pens,  ffrii- 

ered  in  Had.  Guyon  a  kindred  spirit,  and  ing.) 

became   the    advocate    of  her  and   her  Quiltwo;   a  method  of  sewing  two 

writings,  In  his  Explication  da  Maxima  pieces  of  silk,  linen,  or  stuff}  on  each  oth- 

da  Saint*  *ur  to  Fit    inUriture    (1697).  er,  with  wool  or  cotton  between  them,  by 

The  accession  of  so  distinguished  a  man,  working  them  all  over  in  the  tbnu  of 

whose  works  of  devotion  had  been  re-  chequer  or  diamond  work,  or  in  Sowen. 

ceived  in  France   with  enthusiasm,  gave  The  same  name  is  also  given  to  the  stuff 

new  weight  to  Quietism,  and  an  opportu-  so  worked. 

nity  to  Bossuet,  the  champion  of  the  Quia,  James,  on  eminent  English  actor, 
French  theologians,  to  inflict  disgrace  on  bom  in  London,  in  1693,  was  the  son  of 
his  envied  rival.  Bossuet  obtained,  in  an  Irish  barrister,  and  was  educated  in 
1699,  a  papal  brief,  which  condemned  Dublin.  His  father  had  married  n.  sup- 
twenty-three  positions  from  Fenelon's  posed  widow,  whose  husband,  after  a  long 
book  as  erroneous;  hut  the  humility  with  absence,  returned  and  claimed  her  ;  ou 
which  he  submitted,  and  which  was  ad-  which  account  Quin,  who  was  the  off- 
mired  even  in  Rome  itself}  deprived  his  spring  of  the  connexion,  was  deemed  ille- 
eneuiies  of  tlie  fruits  of  [heir  victory;  and  gui  mate,  and,  upon  his  fathers  death,  in 
it  was  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  1710,  was  left  without  a  fortune.  This 
times,  and  not  violence, — though  Mad.  interruption  of  his  prospects  prevented 
Guyon  (who  died  1717)  underwent  an-  hiin  from  being  adequately  educated  for 
other  short  imprisonment, — that  gradually  a  profession,  and  be  had  recourse  to  the 
buried  Quietism  in  oblivion.  It  had  nev-  Dublin  stage,  in  1715,  and  in  a  year  after 
er  formed  a  sect;  but  for  some  years  it  secured  an  engagement  at  Drury-lane  tlie- 
continued  to  be  the  subject  of  works  of  atre.  In  1717,  he  quitted  Drury-lane  for 
devotion,  and  the  peculiar  opinion  of  the  theatre  in  Lin  coin's- ion-fields,  where 
a  party  among  the  pious.  From  Fene-  he  remained  seventeen  years,  and  gradu- 
lon's  book,  in  which  Quietism  is  most  ally  acquired  celebrity  in  characters  of 
clearly  described,  we  learn  that  it  was  a  grave,  dignified  and  sententious  tragedy, 
harmless  enthusiasm,  adapted  only  to  per-  as  in  Cato,  Zanga  and  Coriolanus,  and  in 
sons  of  a  fanciful  and  exaggerated  turn  those  of  strong  sarcastic  comic  humor,  as 
of  thinking.  Truth  and  falsehood  are  Falstaff,  Volpone,  and  sir  John  Brute, 
strangely  blended  in  it ;  it  requires  pure  In  1732,  he  removed  with  the  same  coin- 
love,  which,  without  fear  or  hope,  induTer-  pany  to  Covent-garden ;  but,  in  173S,  was 
ent  to  hesven  or  hell,  is  directed  with  en-  induced  to  join  that  of  Fleetwood  at 
tire  self-denial  to  God,  merely  because  Drury-lane,  on  such  terms  as  no  actor 
be  wills  it.  The  flesh  must  be  mortified,  had  previously  received ;  and  be  retained 
every  worldly  feeling  banished,  all  confi-  the  preeminence  until  the  appearance  of 
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Ganick  in  1741.    la  1747,  he  m  en*  drone  of  sulphuric  acid;  then  filter  and 

gaged  at  Coven  I-garden    with   Ganick;  distil;  when  sulphate  of  quina  will  remain 

but  (he   new  actor  obtained  so  great  a  mixed  with   a   fatty  matter.    Ammonia, 

share   of  attention  as  to  have  gradually  will  now  separate  the  quina.  ■ 

induced  Gum  to  retire.     His  bat  per-       QnisiCLT,  Philippe,  the  moat  distin- 

formance  m  Fataaff  (1753),  in   which  -uuhed   French    opera  writer,  bom  in 

character  he  is  supposed  never  to  have  1635,  was  the  son  of  a  baker,  and  had  a 


been  exceeded.    He  survived  his  retreat 


advantages    of   education.      Excepting 


several  years,  which  he  spent  chiefly  at  gome  instruction  in  regard  to  versification, 
Bath,  where  bis  fund  of  anecdote,  and  by  Tristan  L'Hermiie,  he  owed  every 
pointed  sense,  made  him  much  sought  thing  to  his  own  industry,  and  talent, 
after.  Quin,  who  was  convivial,  and  too  Even  before  the  twentieth  year  of  hie  age, 
fond  of  the  bottle,  was  often  coarse  and  jje  brought  out  some  plays,  and,  for  sev- 
quarrelsome  on  these  occasions,  which  traj  years,  continued  to  write  with  auc- 
led  to  two  or  three  hostile  encounters,  one  cess  for  the  stage.  His  success,  however, 
of  which  proved  fatal  to  his  antagonist,  only  renderedhim  a  mark  for  the  satire 
Ha  was  otherwise  manly,  sensible  and  of  Bolleau,  who  attacked  him  with  so 
generous;  and  his  deliverance  of  Thorn-  much  bitterness  as  to  have  injured  bis 
son,  although  then  unknown  to  him,  from  own  fame.  Quinault  then  abandoned 
an  arrest,  by  a  present  of  £100,  is  much  tragedy,  which  he  felt  not  to  be  his  prov- 
lo  his  honor.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1766,  incei  g^d,  connecting  himself  with  Lulty, 
aged  seventy-throe.  Derrick,  once  his  labored  for  the  opera.  In  this  lyric  de- 
rival,  and  afterwards  his  friend,  wrote  the  partment  of  poetry,  he  displayed  such 
epitaph  for  his  monument  in  Bath  cathe-  talents  as  to  be  placed  above  all  his  com- 
dnil,  petitors,  and  to  be  ranked,  by  the  beat 
Quina,  or  Qmitiiu ;  a  vegetable  alkali  judges,  among  the  moat  distinguished 
extracted  from  pale  cinchona.  It  exists  men  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  There  is 
in  transparent  plates,  which  are  insoluble  nothing  in  the  French  language  more 
in  water,  and  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  unites  delicate,  tender  and  ingenious  than  the 
with  the  acids,  forming  crystallized  salts,  turn  of  bis  songs  and  love  dialogues. 
The  sulphate  is  of  a  dull  white  color,  Boileau,  and  the  other  ceneurers  of  Qui- 
silky  and  flexible.  Like  quina,  it  is  solu-  nault,  attributed  the  success  of  his  pieces 
ble  in  alcohol,  and  burns  away  without  solely  to  the  merit  of  Lully's  music; 
leaving  any  residuum.  A  grain  of  pure  which,  however,  is  now  forgotten,  while 
sulphate  of  quina  will  render  nearly  a  Quinault's  verse  is  always  read  with 
pound  and  a  half  of  water  sensibly  bitter,  pleasure.  His  Armide  (16861  and  his 
When  one  grain  is  dissolved  in  about  Myt,  are  masterpieces  in  their  kind. 
300  grains  of  boiling  distilled  water,  pure  Quinault,  who  was  not  without  experi- 
sulphate  of  quina  will,  on  cooling,  be  de-  ence  in  affairs  of  business,  married  the 
posited, in  feathery  crystals,  in  twenty-four  widow  of  a  rich  merchant,  whose  estate 
hours,  if  there  be  no  adulteration.  The  he  had  settled,  and  purchased  (1671)  thn 
alkalies  and  their  carbonates  cause  a  pre-  post  of  auditor  in  the  chamber  of  accounts, 
cipitation  in  water,  containing  a  thou-  He  was  soon  after  received  into  the 
sandth  part  of  sulphate  of  quina ;  and  a  French  academy,  and,  in  the  name  of 
solution  of  tannin  does  so  m  a  solution  that  body,  congratulated  the  king  on  his 
ten  times  more  dilute.  The  sulphate  is  return  from  the  campaigns  of  1675  and 
composed  of  quina  100,  and  sulphuric  1677.  The  flattery  which  be  employed 
acid  30.9.  The  acetate  of  quina  is  re-  in  bis  prologues  obtained  him  a  pension, 
mnrkable  for  the  manner  in  which  it  crys-  A  melancholy,  produced  probably  by  the 
tollizes.  Its  crystals  are  flat  needles,  of  a  decline  of  bis  health,  disturbed  the  happi- 
pearly  appearance,  which  are  grouped  in  ness  of  his  last  years.  He  was  filled  with 
star-like  bundles.  The  sulphate  of  quina,  regret  for  having  devoted  his  talents  to 
in  doses  of  from  six  to  twelve  grains,  has  theatrical  productions,  and  determined  to 
been  found  an  effectual  remedy  against  apply  what  remained  of  his  powers  to  the 
intermittent  fevers.  It  is  said  that  the  red  honor  of  God  and  the  king.  He  began  a 
or  yellow  bark  yields  the  most  febrifuge  poem  upon  the  extirpation  of  Protestant 

Siuna.    The  following  is  a  good  method  ism  in  France,  which,  however,  would 

iJr  determining  whether  banc  is  rich  in  only  hare  diminished  his  reputation.     He 

quina ; — Digest  alcohol  on  it  in  coarse  died  in  1688.    in  society,  Quinault  was 

powder  till  it  be  drained ;  precipitate  the  polite,  amiable  and  kind.      Besides  his 

coloring  matter  by  acetate  of  lead ;  filter  theatrical  pieces,  he  was  the  author  of 

and  separate  the  excess  of  lend  by  a  few  several  occasional   poems.      His  works 
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were  published  in  1739  and  fa.  - 
five  volumes,  wilh  a  life  prefixed. 

Quince  {cyilonia  vulraria) ;  a  luw,  tortu  Quinct,  Josiah,  junior,  an  eminent 
ous  tree,  named  after  the  ancient  town  of  American  patriot,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Cy don,  in  Crete,  from  which  place  it  was  Feb.  23,  1744.  He  acquired  the  nidi- 
Mid  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  meats  of  n  classical  education  at  Brain- 
other  ports  of  Europe;  but  it  appears  to  tree,  and,  in  1759,  entered  Harvard  col- 
grow  wild  in  Western  Asia  and  some  of  lege,  where  be  became  conspicuous  for 
the  neighboring  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  industry,  zeal  and  talent  In  1763;  be 
now  cultivated  throughout  Europe,  and  graduated,  and,  three  years  afterwards, 
hi  many  parts  of  the  U.  States,  for  the  be  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
sake  of  its  fruit,  which,  though  hard  and  Immediately  after,  be  entered  the  office 
austere  when  plucked  from  the  tree,  be-  of  Oxenbridge  Thatcher,  a  distinguished 
comes  excellent  when  boiled  and  eaten  lawyer  of  Boston,  who  was  subsequently 
with  sugar,  or  preserved  m  sirup,  or  associated  with  Junes  Otis  against  the 
made  into  marmalade.  Quinces,  when  famous  writs  of  assistance.  He  hod  not 
mixed  with  other  fruit,  in  cookery,  com-  been  long  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he 
municBte  a  very  pleasant  flavor ;  and  a  obtained  an  extensive  practice,  and  high 
delicious  wine  may  be  made  from  their  professional  rank.  He  made  himself 
juice,  mixed  witb  sugar  in  the  proportion  equally  conspicuous  by  the  ardor  with 
of  one  quart  to  the  pound,  and  fermented,  which  he  wrote  and  spoke  against  the 
The  leaves  of  the  quince  tree  are  simple,  encroachments  of  the  mother  country. 
alternate  and  entire  ;  the  flowers  are'  In  October,  1769,  he  married  the  eldest 
large,  white,  sometimes  with  a  Mush  of  daughter  of  William  Phillips,  esquire.  Id 
rose,  and  are  solitary  at  the  extremity  of  the  Following  year,  be  was  called  upon  to 
the  young  branches  ;  the  divisions  of  perform  a  duty  which  it  required  all  his 
the  calyx  are  denticulated;  and  the  fruit  strength  of  mind  to  discharge.  On  the 
is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  yellowish  and  5th  March  of  that  year,  occurred  what  is 
cottony,  internally  containing  five  carti-  called  the  "Boston  massacre,"  a  party 
laginous  cells,  in  each  of  which  the  seeds  of  British  soldiers,  under  the  command 
are  arranged  in  two  series  to  the  number  of  captain  Preston,  having  fired  upon, 
of  eight  and  upwards,  and  covered  with  and  killed  a  number  of  persons  in  a  mob, 
a  mucilaginous  substance.  This  charac-  by  whom  they  had  been  attacked  with 
'  ir  of  die  numerous  seeds  is  the  principal  stones  and  other  missiles.     Captain  Pres- 


.    I  end   the  accused    soldiers   selected 

tinguishes  the  quince  from  the  apple  and  John  Adams  and  Mr.  Quincy  for  their 

Eear.      The   quince   succeeds   best  in  a  defenders,    notwithstanding  the   intense 

ght  sod:  if  it  be  too  rich,  the  fruit  be-  hostility  which  those  gentlemen  had  «l- 

comes  insipid,  and  if  too  dry,  it  remains  ways  evinced  towards  the  proceedings  of 

small  and  coriaceous.     The  Cydonia  Jo-  England.     It  was  a  trying  moment  for 

rica  is  a  beautiful  low  bush,  remarkable  both  of  those  patriots.  The  soldiery  had 
the  brilliancy  of  its  flowers,  which  acted  in  self-defence,  and  were  entitled 
Tary  from  the  richest  scarlet  to  the  most  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining  justice; 
delicate  blush  color.  It  is  very  hardy,  but  tbe  public  feeling  was  so  bitter 
and  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  shrub*  against  them,  that  the  advocates  they  had 
■hat  can  be  placed  in  a  garden.  It  is  a  chosen  saw  inevitable  odium  in  under- 
native  of  Japan,  taking  their  cause.  They,  nevertheless, 
Qu  isCTi maxus.  (See  tyuintitiamu.)  did  what  duty  demanded ;  and  tbe  soldiers 
Qt!  i  scusi,  in  Roman  antiquity,  denotes  were  acquitted,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
any  thing  that  consists  of  five  twelfth  who  received  a  slight  punishment.  For 
parts  of  another,  but  particularly  of  the  of,  a  time,  the  well-earned  popularity  of  their 
or  pound.  {Bee  Jit.)  defenders  remained  under  a  cloud,  but 
Qdihct;  a  post-town  of  Norfolk  ooun-  only  to  shine  afterwards  wilh  greater 
ty,  Massachusetts,  eight  miles  south-east  brightness.  Until  1773,  Mr.  Quincy  con- 
i>f  Boston ;  population,  in  1830,  2192.  It  tinned  actively  engaged  in  his  profession, 
is  a  pleasant  town,  and  contains  many  at  the  same  time  constantly  disseminating 
handsome  country  seats ;  also  the  resi-  his  patriotic  sentiments  by  writing ;  but, 
deuce  of  the  late  John  Adams,  which  is  in  that  year,  his  naturally  delicate  consti- 
now  tbe  seat  of  his  son  John  Quincy  Ad-  tution  become  so  much  exhausted  by  im- 
ams. Here  also  is  a  rail-road,  three  remitted  occupation,  that  he  was  obliged 
miles  in  length,  which  was  the  first  con-  to  abandon  all  business.  His  complaints 
Aructed  in  America.  It  is  used  to  convey  assumed  a  pulmonary  character ;  and,  in 
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February,  1773,  it  was  decided  that  his  in  such  a  slate,  that  his  physician  had 
only  bope  of  life  depended  upon  an  strongly  advised  his  remaining  in  Fug- 
immediate  change  to  a  more  southern  land,  end  trying  the  Bristol  air  and  water ; 
climate.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  that  and  he  himself  was  convinced  that  his 
month,  he  embarked  for  Charleston,  recovery  depended  upon  following  the 
South  Carolina.  He  returned  to  Boston  advice.  He  never  reached  his  native 
by  land  in  the  ensuing  May,  so  much  shores.  He  grew  worse  and  worse  during 
improved  in  health  as  to  be  able  to  re-  the  voyage,  and,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
sujm:  bis  professional  and  political  labors,  when  in  sight  of  land,  breathed  his  last, 
In  May,  1774,  he  published  his  chief  po-  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one  years,  a 
litical  work,  entitled  Observations  on  the  martyr  to  hie  love  of  country. 
Act  of  Parliament,  commonly  called  "the  Quiiict,  Oa'athem^se  de.  (See  Quo- 
Boston   Port  Bill,"   with    Thoughts  on  Iremtrc.) 

Civil  Society  and  Standing  Armies,  which  QumnECiaoir,   in   geometry,   a  plane 

is  affixed  to  the  interesting  Memoir  of  figure  with  fifteen  rides  and  fifteen  angles, 

him  written   (1835)   by  his  sou,  Josiah  which,  if  the  sides  are  all  equal,  is  termed 

Quincy,  the  present  president  of  Harvard  a  regular  quindecagon,  and  irregular  when 

college.     Soon  after  this  work  was  adver-  otherwise, 

lifted  as  being  in  the  press,  he  received  a  Qbinjhe.    (See  Quota,  and  Bark,  Pt- 

unication  signed  "  Your  well  -wish-  ruvian.) 

i  which   be   was  warned   of  the  Qcihipiacx;  the  Indian  name  of  New 

ent  danger  the  writer  considered  Haven.    (See  Ane  Haven.) 

him  iii,  "  of  the  loss  of  life  and  eoiifisca-  QumquiOEsiHA ;  name  of  the  Sunday 

tion  of  his  estate,"  and  at  the  same  time  before  Lent,  because  fifty  days  before  Eaa- 

was  conjured  to  abandon  bis  "  treasonable  ter ;  also  called  Eito  mtftt. 

and  rebellious"  course,  and   devote   his  Qtunqdets  ;  the  French  term  for  Ar- 

"  rare  talents"  to  reconciling  the  people  gand  lamps.    (See  the  latter  part  of  the 

with  the  English  government,  instead  of  article  Lamp.) 

"keeping  up  their  frenzy."    To  this  he  Quinst;  an  inflammation  of  the  throat; 

published  a  reply  in  the  Massachusetts  n  Bpecies  of  angina,  which  renders  respira- 

Gazette,  in  which  is  this  passage :    "  The  tion  difficult,  or  intercepts  it ;  also  an  in- 

danger  and  the  wrongs  of  my  country  ftammation  of  the  fauces. 

are  to  me  equally  apparent.     In  all  my  Qcintane  ;  a  Roman  military  sport  or 

public  exertions,  1  feel  a  sense  of  right  exercise  by  men  on  horseback,  formerly 

and  duty,  that  not  only  satisfies  my  con-  practised  in  England  to  try  the  agility  of 

science,  but  inspires  my  zeal.     While  I  the  country  youth.     It  was   tilting  at  a 

have  this  sentiment,  I  shall  persevere,  till  mark,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  man  to  the 

my  understanding  is  convinced  of  its  er-  navel;  having  a  shield  in  his  left  hand, and 

ror — a  conviction  that  will  not  be  wrought  a  wooden  sword  in  his  right;  the  whole 

by  the  arm  of  power,  or  the  hand  of  an  was  made  to  turn  round,  so  that  if  it  was 

assassin."  In  September,  1774,  Mr.  Quin-  struck  with  the  lance  in   any  other  part 

cy  sailed  for  England,  at  the  urgent  so-  but  full  in  the  breast,  it  turned  with  the 

licitation  of  his  political  friends,  who  sup-  force  of  the  stroke,  and  hit  the  horseman 

posed  that  he  might  be  of  great  service  to  with  the  sword  which  it  held  in  its  right 

his  country  in  London.     Nov.  8,  he  land-  hand. 

ed  at  Falmouth,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Quintessence  {from  qutnla  atcnlia, 

the  metropolis.     In  London,  he  became  the  fifth  essence,  by  which  the  Pytliago- 

intimately  acquainted  with  the  principal  reans  meant  the  Ether),  in  chemistry ;  the 

whigs,  and  was  unremitting  in  his  labors  concentrated  extract  of  the  virtues  of  a 

to  promote  his  country's  interests  in  every  substance ;  hence,  in  general,  the  purest, 

way  that  was  in  his  power.     He  main-  best,  or  highest  state  ofa  quality. 

tained  a  constant   correspondence   with  QdIRtbtto,  or  Qcintett  [Ration);  a 

many  of  the  patriotic  leaders  in  America,  vocal  or  instrumental  composition  in  five 

which,  together  with  his  interesting  jour-  parts,  in  which  each  part  is  obbligalo,  b 

nal,  is  contained  in  the  volume  of  his  son,  performed  by  asingle  voice  or  instruine 

to  which  we  have  referred.     After  re-  Qui ktili arcs,     or     QnmcTiUAWUS, 

mnining  in  London  until  March,  1775,  he  Marcus  Fabius,  flourished  in  the  first  cen- 

embarked  for  America,  because  his  inti-  iury  0f  the  Christian  era,  and,  at  an  early 

mate  friends  in  that  city  thought  that  his  0gCi   ]eft  Calaguris  (now   Calahorra),  in 

return  there  would  be  of  great  advantage  Spain,  the  place  of  his  birth,  for  Borne, 

to  the  cause  for  which  he  was  toiling,  where  he  first  distinguished  himself  as  an 

though  his  health  had  been  for  some  time  advocate,  and  afterwards  ts  a  rhetorician. 
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QDINTJJJAITOS-QUIROGA. 

Some  of  the  moat  eminent  Romans  were    A  somewhat  ■ 


his  pupils,  and  the  emperor  Domitian  be-  use  in  Guiana.    (See  Writing-.) 

stowed  on  him  the  consular  dignity.    Dur-  Quiatirus,  among  the  Romans ;  a  sur- 

ing  the  reign  of  that  emperor,  Quiniilian  name  of  Mais,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of 

wrote  his  excellent  work,  De  buttiutime  Romulus,  (q.  v.)     It  was  derived  from  the 

Oratorio,  which  contains  asystemofrhet-  Sabine   word  quint   or  euro,  which   is 

one ;  it  exhibits  him  aa  a  practised  master,  said  to  have  signified  a  spear,  and  figure- 

a  man  of  taste  and  talents,  and  a  worthy  lively  a   soldier ;   thence  also  the   name 

imitator  >of  Cicero.      The    tenth   book,  Qutrifer,  assumed  by  the  Romans  after 

which  contains  his  opinions  of  Greek  and  the  jinion  of  the  Sabine*,  and  applied  to 

Roman  writers,  is  particularly  interesting,  Roman  citizens  in  harangues  addressed  to 

and  important  for  die  history  of  literature,  them.     The  terms  Qtitrtnaflb  (a  festival 

and  is  characterized  no  less  by  acuteness  in  honor  of  Romulus},  and   Quinnaftf 

than  cogency  of  reasoning.     There   are  (one  of  the  seven  bills  of  Rome),  are  of 

also  a  considerable  number  of  rhetorical  the  same  origin. 

speeches  {declantatianei\  attributed  to  him,  Quiroqa,  Antonio,  leader  of  the  Span- 
but  they  are  not  considered  genuine.  A  ish  troops,  who,  in  January,  1830,  declared 
treatise,  Dt  Orataribv*  net  de  Courts  cor-  themselves  in  favor  of  the  constitution  of 
rupUt  EloqutrJia,  is  often  published  with  the  cones  of  1813,  was  born  in  Galicia,  in 
his  works,  but  is  also  ascribed  to  Tacitus  1784,  of  a  very  respectable  family.  After 
and  to  other  writers,  The  best  editions  having  served  in  the  navy,  he  entered  the 
of  Quiniilian  are  Bunnann's  (Leyden,  army  id  1808,  and  distinguished  himself 
1730V  2  vola,  4to.),  Cepperoniers  (Paris,  under  Morillo,  in  the  war  of  Spanish  in- 
1735,  foU  Gesner  (Gotungen,  1738,  2  dependence.  (See  Morillo.)  In  1814,  he 
vols,  4to.),  Spalding's  (Leipsic,  1796 —  was  made  lieutenant-colonel,  and,  a  lew 
1816, 4  vols.),  and  Lflneruann's  (Hanover,  years  after,  colonel,  in  the  forces  designed 
1826,  2  vols.).  for  America.    Perceiving  the  discontent 

Quintuple  Alliance.    (See  Qwufru-  of  the  troops,  Quiroga,  in  1819,  placed 

pie  Jliliancz.)  himself  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  got 

Quintls  Calaber,  or  Shtrjtzus  ;  a  up   under  the  influence  of  the  general 

Greek  poet,  the  time  and  place  of  whose  count  del  Abiebal;  the  latter,  however, 

birth  ore  uncertain.     His  surnames  are  de-  having  divulged  the  fact  of  the  conspiracy, 

rived  from  the  discovery  of  his  poem  in  Quiroga,  ana  several  other  officers,  were 

Calabria,  and  his  mention  of  Smyrna  aa  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  they  were 

the  place  of  his  residence.     He  probably  released  by  the  insurrection  of  the  trooi* 

flourished  in  the    fourth  century  A.  D.  under  Riego,  in  January,  1820,  (See  Ri- 

His  poem,  HasaAsi mtrs  'Ojupon    (Supple-  ego.)    Quiroga,  as  chief  officer,  conducted 

mem  to    Humeri    is  a  continuation  of  the  struggle  for  the  constitution  of  1612, 

the   Iliad,   in    which    Homer   is  indeed  which  was  accepted   by  Ferdinand  on 

imitated,   but   by  no  means  equalled   in  March  7th.     Quiroga  was  now  promoted 

grace  and  simplicity.     The  latest   criti-  to   a   major-gen enJcv,    and   chosen,  by 

cal  edition   of  this   work,   by   Tychsen,  the  province  of  Galicia,  member  of  the 

with  remarks  by  Heyne  (Strashurg,  1807L  extraordinary  cones  of  1830.     In  this 

was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Bi-  body  he  was  distinguished  no  less  for  Ins 

pont  society.  moderation  and   prudence  than   for  his 

Quifos ;  a  contrivance  which  supplied  zeal,  opposing  with  equal  firmness  and  el- 
the  place  of  writing  among  the  Peruvians,  oquence the  encroachments  of  power  and 
at  the  lime  of  the  conquest  of  Peru  by  Pi-  of  popular  licentiousness.  In  1831,  he 
suuto,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  con-  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
sis  ted  of  several  threads  of  different  colors  second  military  province  (Galicia),  and  the 
attached  to  a  cord,  and  tied  in  knots,  cortee  voted  him  an  estate  as  a  mark  of 
Each  color  had  its  peculiar  signification ;  the  national  gratitude ;  but  he  declined  to 
and,  in  case  the  sense  could  not  be  con-  accept  it,  as  lie  considered  the  burdens  of 
veyed  by  the  colors,  the  knots  were  used,  the  nation  already  too  great.  In  March, 
By  this  means,  calculations  were  carried  1822,  a  duel  took  place  between  him  and 
on,  enumerations  of  the  population,  bis-  the  deputy,  Morena-Guerra,  in  conse- 
toricol  documents  and  laws  preserved,  queues  of  the  latter  having  insulted  him 
leagues  and  treaties  indicated,  &c.  In  in  several  letters.  It  was  arranged  thai 
each  town  there  were  officers  whose  duty  only  one  pistol  should  he  loaded,  and  that 
it  was  to  take  care  of  the  yuipoa.  The  loot  should  be  drawn  for  it  Chance  put 
defects  of  this  species  of  wriOng  were  sup-  it  into  the  bands  of  Quiroga,  and  he  im- 
plied by  oral  tradition  and  short  poems,  mediately  fired  it  into  the  air.     In  the 
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campaign  of  1833;  be  commanded  the  78°  A3  W,  at  an  elevation  of  6550  feet 

fourth  division  under  Horillo ;  and  when  above  the  level  of  lite  sea.     The  streets, 

the  latter  entered  into  a  kind  of  conven-  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  are 

tionof  neutrality  with  the  enemy,  Quiroga  generally  uneven  and  irregular,  and  are 

separated  from  him,  and  attempted  to  do-  also    narrow   and    badly    paved.      The 

fend  Corunna  against  the  French ;  but  bis  houses  are  commonly  of  but  one  story,  on 

means  were  insufficient,  and,  after  further  account  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes, 

ineffectual  attempts  in  defence  of  tbeconsti-  and   built  of   nnbumt   bricks  and  clay. 

tution,  ho  retired  to  England.    In  1830,  he  The  city  contains  a  cathedral  and  episco- 

wss  one  of  the  patriots  who  endeavored  to  pal  palace,  seven  other  churches,  numer- 

organize  a  new  insurrection  in  Spain,  by  ous  convents,  several  hospitals,  and  other 

an  invasion  from  the  Pyrenees;  but  the  public  buildings.     The  population  is  dif- 

altempt  was  without  success.   (See  ASaa,  ierently    estimated     at    from    40,000   to 

and  Sp<nn.)  70,000.     The  climate  is  mild,  and  almost 

Quit-Claim,  in  law,  signifies  a  release  the  same  throughout  the  year;  but  furious 

of  any  action  that  one  person  has  against  storms  and  earthquakes  too  often  cause 

another.      It  signifies  also  a  quitting  a  great  ravages.     Quito  was  taken  by  the 

claim  or  title  to  lands,  &c  Spaniards  in  1534,  and  was  for  a  long 

Quit-Rest,  in  law;  a  small  rent  that  time  attached  to  Peru,  but,  in  1718,  was 
is  payable  by  the  tenants  of  most  manors,  annexed  to  New  Grenada. 
whereby  the  tenant  goes  quit  and  free  Quixote,  Don.  (See  Ctrwaiitt.) 
from  all  other  services.  Anciently  this  Quodlibet  (Latin,  at  it  pleata)  signi- 
fwyment  was  called  white-rent,  because  it  fies  any  thing  thrown  together  without 
was  paid  in  silver  coin,  and  to  distinguish  order  or  connexion.  Comic  pictures,  con- 
it  from  rent-corn.  sisiiog  of  various  disconnected  fragments, 

Quito  ;  formerly  on  tauUenda  of  New  poems,  and  musical  pieces  of  a  similar 
Grenada,  more  recently  on  integrant  pert  nature,  are  called  quodlibtts.  (See  Poi- 
nt' the  republic  of  Colombia,  bordering  on  potirrit. )  The  more  usual  sense  of  quod- 
Peru  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  (See  Coiom-  fioet,  in  English,  ie  a  quibble. 
bio,  Sucre,  and  Venezuela.)  It  is  divided  Quorum,  in  England  and  the  U. 
into  the  three  departments  of  the  Equator,  States;  a  term  used  in  commissions,  of 
Asuni,  and  Guayaquil,  and  contains  a  pop-  which  the  origin  id  the  Latin  expression, 
ulution  of  about  530,000,  principally  In-  quorum  unum  .1.  B.  tut  volumtu  (of 
dinns  and  mestizoes.  An  elevated  part  whom  A.  B.  shall  he  one),  signifying  ori- 
of  the  chain  of  the  Andes  traverses  this  ginally  certain  individuals,  among  several 
country,  and  is  divided  into  two  ridges  persons  invested  with .  power,  without 
■separated  by  a  lofty  plain,  about  twenty  whom  the  oihers  could  not  proceed  in  the 
miles  in  breadth,  on  which  most  of  the  business.  Thus,  among  the  justices  of 
population  is  concentrated.  The  western  the  peace,  it  was  customary  to  name  some 
ridge  ie  from  100  to  300  miles  from  the  eminent  for  knowledge  and  prudence,  to 
ocean,  and  contains  the  summits  of"  Pi-  be  of  the  quorum^  butall  justices  are  now 
chincba,  Chimborazo,  &c  (See  Jhuta.)  generally  of  the  quorum.  In  legislative 
The  eastern  ridge  contains  several  vol-  and  similar  assemblies,  a  quorum  is  such 
canoes  in  activity.  The  low  country  a  number  of  members  as  is  competent  to 
yields  maize  and  sugar,  and  the  higher  transact  business.  In  the  congress  of  the 
— ions,  com.  The  climate,  in  general,  is  U.  States,  it  is  provided  by  the  constiru- 
1,  and  earthquakes  often  produce  great  tion  (i,  5),  that  a  majority  of  each  bouse 
ravages.  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business. 

Quito  ;  a  city  of  Colombia,  capital  of  Quotient  ;   the  quantity  obtained   by 

the  department  of  die  equator,  460  miles  the  process  of  division,  or,  in  other  words, 

south-west  of  Bogota,  and  850  north  of  the  quantity  which   indicates  how  often 

Lima,  lying  nt  the  foot  of  the  volcanic  the  divisor  is  contained  in  the  dividend ; 

mountain   Pichincho,  in  1st.  15"  S,   Ion.  thus  a  is  the  quotient  of  15  divided  by  5. 
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R  the  eighteenth  tetter  of  the  English  you  a  "good  morning.""  The  r  loses  its 
alphabet,  a  lingual  and  a  liquid  or  semi-  true  pronunciation  most,  in  the  English 
vowel,  an  it  can  be  pronounced  before  and  language,  when  it  follows  a,  in  which  case 
after  moat  consonants.  This  letter  is  pro-  the  ar  is  pronounced  almost  as  the  Italian 
nounced  in  various  languages,  and  in  sev-  a,  only  a  little  leas  open,  with  a  alight  gut- 
em!  instances  even  in  the  same  language,  tural  contraction.  From  this  resemblance, 
in  different  ways.  The  moat  natural  we  find,  in  some  parts  of  the  11.  States 
mode,  at  least  that  which  is  moat  agree-  (e.  g.  Boston),  that  words  ending  with  the 


.o  the  ear,  and  most  common  in  the  Italian  sound  of  a,  are  pronounced  a 

various  languages,  is  by  an  expiration,  they  ended  in  ar;  thus  children  will  my, 

whilst  the  tongue  touches  the  roof  of  the  "'par,"  instead  of  "'pa,"  {Cor  papa).     Lau 

mouth   with  a  tremulous   motion, — the  is  very  often  pronounced  lor;  and  you 

Kan  uncial  ion  of   the  English  r  at  the  may  hear,  among  the  vulgar,  the  expres- 

ginning  of  a  syllable,  as  riidaric.     This  aion  "tainting  wood."    When  the  writer 

sound  is  still  mora  distinct  in  the  Spanish  taught  German  in  England,  and  dictated 

language,  when  one  r  ends  a  syllable,  and  a  word  like  Freudt,  the  pupils  would  in- 
another  begins  the  next,  as  zurro.     This  •  variably  write  Preudtr.     R  after  t  and  t,  it 

tremulous  motion  of  the  tongue  makes  is  known,  changes  the  pronunciation  of 

•.the  pronunciation  of  r  more  difficult  than  the  latter,  in  the  English  language,  as  in 

that  of  any  other  letter  in  the  alphabet,  so  perquisite.     (See  article  on  the  fetter  E.) 

tVt  it  is  die  last  which  children  leant;  The  first  pronunciation  of  r  cannot   be 


an*  if  the  tongue  is  too  thick,  or  is  too  produced  but  by  an  expiration  of  constd- 

cloJely  joined  to  the  lower  pari  of  the  erable  strength,  which  is  the  reason  why, 

mouffi,  they  do  not  learn  it  at  all.    In-  in  many  cases,  it  is  written  with  a  folio  w- 

doed,  the  sound  of  r  is  entirely  wanting  in  ing  A,  or,  in  some  languages  which  incline 

some  languages,  as  in  that  of  the  Delaware  much  to  aspirate  sound,  is  preceded  by  h. 

Indians  and  ancient  Massachusetts  stock.  Adelung  says  that  r,  on  account  of  its 

Among  the  Chorokees,  those  members  tremulous  motion,  is  naturally  need  for  ez- 

of  the  tribe  who  five  in  the  mountains  pressing  every  tremulous  motion,  and,  figu- 

( called  mountaineers)  change  r  into  I ;  the  natively,  every  violent  and  sudden  emotion, 

others  (now  civilized)  have  always  I  in-  also  quick  repetition,  intension,  Ate. ;  e.  g. 

stead  of  r.    (See  L.)     Another  pronun-  tremert,  tra,  rash,  irrtr,  and  the  German 

ciation  of  the  letter  r  ts  produced  by  curv-  frequentative  syDaMe  added  to  vertw  [era], 

ing  the  tongue  towards  the  roof  of  the  which,  in  many  cases,  is  changed  into  tin. 

mouth,  and  pressing  the  upper  part  against  The  tremulous  motion  of  this  letter,  more- 

the  back  part  of  the  roof.    This  is  the  over,  produces,  in  speaking  quickly,  an 

common  pronunciation  of  the  French  r;  uncertainty  as  to  its  preceding  or  follow- 

and  in  this  way  the  letter  may  be  pro-  ing  the  vowel,  so   that  r  is   transposed 

nounced  so  much  from  the  threat,  as  to  oi'tener  than  any  other  letter;  to  burn,  in 
partake  considerably  of  the  nature  of  a .  English,  is   brennen  m  German ;  Brum 

guttural    If  tba   tongue  is  not  pressed  am!  Bom  both,  in  German,  signify  a  isetf; 

quite  so  much  against  the  roof  of  the  so  there  are  the  Latin   temo  and  crevi, 

mouth,  and  the  air  is  expired  with  less  germen  and  granen,  pro  and  por;    the 

strength,  we  produce  the  sound  which  the  Greek  *{■»(«  and  .<V?~»  i  snd  innumerable 

English  r  has  at  the  end  of  certain  sylla-  other  cases.     As  the  pronunciation  of  t 

tiles,   as  in  perceive.     The  English,  and  differs  from  that  of  1  only  by  the  trerati- 

more   particularly  the   Irish,   are  distin-  bus  motion  of  the  tongue,  it  is  natural 

guished  from  the  Americans  by  drawing  that  either  of  them  should  often  take  the 

the  tongue  far  back,  and  thereby  prevent-  place  of  the  other,    (for  some  remarks 

ing  the  air  from  escaping  freely,  which       .  __      .  _,  .  .   -_ 

^^.pjcuitoj.itop^nd  you  ^j£:££2s£ttJxz5T.x 

may  distinguish  an  American  and  Eng-  cua  „r  cor„,  which  ii  pronounced,  in  the  diy, 

ashman  immediately,  if  they  oiOy  wish  almost  like  tan. 
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respecting  both  lettera,  see  the  letter  L.)  was  a  man  of  great  learning ,  which  he 

The  pronunciation  of  the  letter  f  is  also  displayed   in  several  treatises  and  com- 

rmieh  allied  to  that  of  r,  as  the  tongue  is  mentaries,  which  were  published  in  1627, 

in  the  same  position,  only  allowing  the  air  at  Cologne,  in  3  vols,  folio. 

so  pan  over  the  point,  instead  of  shaking  Kabact  de  St.  Etienhk,  John  Paul,  • 

Hence,  also,  Jbe  frequent  alternation  French  Protestant  clergyman  and  advo- 


ciergyroi 

of  these  two  letters;  as,  <a,  ttru;  arena,  cnte,  was   born   in  1741,  at  Nismes,  for 

with  die  ancient  Romans   atena  ;    hart,  which  city  be  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the 

in  German  Haate  ;  imw,  in  German  tear ;  constituent  assembly,  in  1789.     He  bad 

the  German  Ruhr,  in  Ulphilas  Ram,  and  previously  obtained  some  reputation  by 

in  French  rateou,  &c.       The  R  of  the  big   writings ;  and  possessing  eloquence 

Romans  was  derived  from  the  P(rao)  of  the  and  address,  be  appeared  with  advantage 

Greek*.     It  is  the  rtth  of  the  Phoinicians  as  a   publio  speaker.    He  distinguished 

and  Samaritans,  formed  thus,']  and  F\  himself,  at  first,  as  one  of  the  warmest  ad- 

The  various  forms  of  the  P  of  the  Greeks  vocates   for   innovation;   but  on    being 

and  Etruscans  may  be  found  in  Mionneft  elected  a  member  of  the  national  conven- 

Ducr.  de  MidaMcs,  pi.  xix  and  xxi. — As  a  tion,  his  ardor  in  some  degree  subsided. 

Roman  numeral,  it  signified  80,  according  He  bad  the  courage  to  speak  against  the 

to  the  verse,  right  of  the  convention  to  sit  in  judgment 

Ottogteaiabittai  R,  ti  pai  immtrttii ;  on  Louis  XVI.     His  sentiments,  anil  his 

with  s  dash  over  it,  80,000.    With  the  connexions  with  the  Girondists,  proved 

Greeks,  .with  the  accent  over  it,  signified  his  destruction.      He  was  arrested,  June 

100;   with  the  same  sign  under  H,it  was  2.  1793-  but  made  his  escape^  and  was 

•   100,000.    The  Hebrew  rak  (•>)   denoted  declared  an  outlaw  on  the i  28th  of  July. 

200,  and  K  1200,000.     R,  on  ancient  med-  He  returned  to  Pans,  and  found  an  asy- 

als,  signifies  Ravenna,  redox,  regie,  rati-  «M»  ""  the  *"■»>  «  *"■  brother.     Being 

fator.lloma.a.manw.&cj  P^mu-  discovered   by  "ccideni,  be  was  guillo- 

Im  Roman**;  R.  P.,  ret  publico,;  R.  C,  hned,  Dec.  5,  1793.    Ho  published  sev- 

Roma  rondiia ;  R.  M.  8.,  Ramcaaa ;  R.  C,  era!  historical  and  political 1  works,  among 

rwmprwa,   &c     Among  the   names,   R  *•"«*«•   1*"™  w?/£*Y*£,"!£t 

signified***™*,  Ruhriu*,  RegulvM,  Ru-  &  to  Gri«  (1787),  and  ft*«  de Mfih 

TEs,  ic     R,  in  numismatic  works,  Bg-  *««  at  la  Rtvdtdvm  de ^fVawcs  (1791), 

nifies  rare ;  and  the  different  degrees  of  new  edition,  wlhshfe of  the  author,  by 

rarity  are  indicated  by  one,  two,  three,  &c  Boissy  d  Angles  (1«H> 
R  stands,  in  modern  tiroes,  for  rex ;  and       Rabbakibts,  or  Rabbihibts,  also  I\al- 

the  Enifish  king  alwaya  adds  it  to  his  ""misTs.    (See  /mm,  and  TaW.}     . 
name,  4  WOiam  R.—&C.  is  rir  dollar.  Rabbeti™,    in    carpentry  ;   the i    pta- 

Raab  :  a  city   of  Hungary  (anciently  "'"g  «  cutting  of  channels  or  grooves  in 

Jaurinuro)onariverofthesamename,at  boards.     In  ship-carpentry,  it  signifies  the 

its  confluence  with  the  Danube;  16,116  letting  inof  the  planks  of  the  ehipintotbe 

inhabitants.     June  14,  1809,  the  arch-  keel,  which,  m  the  rake  and  run  of  a  ship, 

duke  John  and  the  palatine  of  Hungary  »  hollowed  away,  that  the  planks  may 

were  defeated  here  by  the  French,  under  join  the  closer. 
Euireiie  Beauhexnais.  (q.  v.)  R*»™   Hebrew  for  teacher,  waster) ;  a 

!UBiau9,MaiinuiMagnendus,n  learned  doctorof  the  Jewish  law.    (Su  tkefillow- 

German  prelate,  bom  in  785,  at  Mayence,  "MT  «*«*■) 

received  bis  first  instruction  at  Fulda,  and         Rabbihical  Lawsi/aoh   aito   LrttBA- 

afterwards  became  the  disciple  of  Aleuin,  tu«.     When  the  rabbis  were  driven  by 

at  Tours.    In  822,  be  was  made  abbot  the  Arabs  from  Babylon,  at  that  tune  the 

of  Fulda.     In  839,  the  monks  expelled  head-quarters   of  Jewish  erudinon,  and 

him,  alleging  that,  in  consequence  of  his  had    established   themselves  in   Europe, 

devoting  so  much  tuns  to  his  studies,  the  especially  in  Spain,  and  founded  schools, 

affairs  of  the  monastery  were  neglected,  they  were  soon   incited,  by  the  learned 

Tbey  afterwards  wished  bim  to  resume  researches  of  the   Arabs  into  the  Ara- 

Ihe  government ;  but  he  declined,  and  re-  bic  language,  to  examine  their  own  lan- 

mained  in  retirement  until  847,  when  he  guage  critically,  which  had  degenerated 

was  made  bishop  of  Mayence.     One  of  from  the  old  Hebrew  to  a  corrupt  Cbal- 

his  first  acts  was  to  summon  a  council,  in  daic  dialect,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  Us 

which  be  procured  the  condemnation  of  original  puntv.    They  therefore  eudeav- 

Godeschalc,  for  maintaining  the  doctrine  ored    to    make  the    biblical    Hebrew  a 

of  Si.  Augustine  respecting  predestination  written   language   again,  but    were    not 

and  grace.    Rabanus  died  in  85C.    He  able,  either  to  separate   all  the  Chal- 
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Rao  tut,  in  botany;   a  particular  ar-  ing  Childers,  in  1721,  mn  four  miles,  car 

rangement  of  flowers,  when  they  are  ar-  rying  nine  atone  two  pounds,  in  the  apace 

ranged  around  a  filiform  simple  axis,  each  of  nix  minutes  forty-eight  seconds.     This 

particular  flower  being  stalked.  wonderful  animal  leaped  ten  yards  with 

Racks.  Hone  races  were  customary  in  his  rider  upon  level  ground,  and  is  sun- 
England  in  very  early  tunes.  Fitz  Ste-  posed  to  have  covered,  at  every  spring  in 
phen  mentions  them  in  the  reign  of  Hen-  running,  a  space    of  twenty-five    feet, 

ZII.  Jo  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  is  more  than  forty -nine  feet  in  a 
ay  appear  to  have  been  carried  to  such  second.  Eclipse  ran  four  miles  in  York 
excess  as  to  have  injured  the  fortunes  of  in  eight  minutes,  carrying  a  weight  of 
the  nobility.  At  that  time,  however,  the  twelve  stone,  or  168  pounds.  Bay  Hal- 
matches  were  private,  and  gentlemen  ton  ran  over  the  same  course  in  seven 
rode  their  own  horses.  In  the  reign  of  minutes  and  forty-three  and  a  half  sec- 
James  I,  public  races  were  established,  rinds.  The  present  system  of  training 
The  horses  were  at  that  time  prepared  race  horses  is  to  commence  operations  al 
for  running  by  the  discipline  of  food,  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  brushing 
physic,  airing,  sweats  and  clothing  which  the  horse  over.  This  being  done,  and 
compose  the  present  system.  The  weight,  the  horse  having  finished  his  corn,  he  is 
also,  which  each  hone  was  to  carry,  was  taken  to  exercise :  he  takes  his  walking 
rigidly  adjusted.  The  usual  weight  was  and  galloppine  before  and  after  water, 
ten  atone,  and  the  riders  were  weighed  according  to  his  age,  state  of  bis  flesh, 
before  they  started.  The  prize  was  gen-  &c.  When  he  returns  to  the  stable, 
erally  a  boll.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  whisping,  leg-brushing,  &c,  ensue ;  after- 
reign  of  Charles  I,  races  were  performed  wards  feeding;  and  the  door  is  closed,  the 
in  Hyde  park.  After  the  restoration,  horse  being  left  to  himself,  free  from  ell 
racing  was  much  encouraged  by  Charles  kinds  of  disturbance.  This  is  finished  as 
XL  and  a  silver  bowl  or  cup  of  the  value  early  in  the  day  as  possible.  A  similar 
of  a  hundred  guineas,  was  allotted  for  a  process,  but  shorter,  takes  place  three 
prize.  Subsequent  sovereigns  have  also  hours  afterwards ;  at  noon,  brushing, 
encouraged  racing.  The  sum  of  a  bun-  feeding,  &c,  again,  and  the  stable  door  is 
dred  guineas  is  now  given  in  lieu  of  the  again  closed  for  several  hours,  when  ami- 
silver  bowl.  Fine  and  delicate  horses,  ilar  operations  to  those  of  the  morning 
the  natives  of  worm  climates,  excel  in  are  repeated  ;  similar  stable  discipline 
swiftness.  The  most  perfect  of  these  follows,  and  the  door  is  once  more  closed 
were  originally  found  in  Arabia  ;  but  at  six  o'clock.  At  eight,  the  horses  are 
their  qualities  may  be  improved  in  their  fed  and  racked  up.  Their  stables  are 
descendants  in  a  more  fruitful  country,  often  wanned  by  artificial  beat  The  ad- 
The  Arabians  tried  in  England  have  nev-  ministration  of  physic  ought  to  depend 
er  proved  themselves  equal  in  any  respect,  upon  circumstances.  Immediately  before 
upon  the  course,  to  the  English  racers,  the  race  commences,  the  jockeys  are 
descended  from  Arabian  stock.  The  weighed,  to  see  whether  they  ore  of  the 
true  test  of  thorough  blood  is  not  speed,  prescribed  weigbt;  and,  immediately  after 
but  continuance.  The  speed  and  contin-  the  race  is  over,  the  weighing  is  repeated, 
uance  of  race  horses  is  necessarily  afioct-  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  weights 
ed  by  the  weight  which  they  carry.  It  is  have  been  dropped  on  the  course.  There 
said  that,  in  running  four  miles,  seven  is  a  great  deal  of  fraud  practised  in  the 
pounds  make  the  difference  of  a  distance,  whole  business  of  racing.  The  following 
or  340  yards  between  horses  of  equal  are  some  of  the  laws  observed  on  the 
goodness.  Weight  is  therefore  regulated  turf.  Horses  take  their  ages  from  May 
with  scientific  precision  on  the  turf;  and  day ;  that  is,  from  the  first  day  of  the 
if  the  iockeys,  or  either  of  them,  fall  be-  May  next  succeeding  their  birth.  The 
low  the  amount  agreed  upon,  they  ere  term  catch  weight*  means  that  the  riders 
made  to  carry  weights  to  make  up  the  are  appointed  by  the  parties  without 
difference.  The  weights  borne  by  race  weighing.  Givt-icnd-takt  plates  are  twelve 
horses  vary  from  the  maximum  twelve  hands  to  carry  a  stated  weight,  all  above 
stone  to  a  boy  of  the  lightest  weight,  to  carry  extra  in  the  proportion  of  seven 
The  usual  trial  of  speed,  in  English  racing,  pounds  for  an  inch.  A  past-match  is  to  in- 
is  a  single  mile ;  of  continuance  or  bottom,  sett  the  age  of  the  horse  in  the  articles,  and 
four  miles.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Fly-  to  run  any  horse  of  that  age,  without  de- 
ing  Childers  ran  a  mile  over  Newmarket  daring  what  horse,  till  you  come  to  the 
in  the  space  of  a  minute.  The  time  was  post  to  start.  The  horse  that  has  his  head 
really  a  tew  seconds  over  a  minute.    Fly-  at  the  ending  post  first,  wins  the  heat.    If 
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a  cwfer  fall  from  his  hone,  the  horso  ma;  (1970).  Berenice  (1671),  and  Annul 
bo  ridden  in  by  a  person  that  is  sufficient  (1673),  were  the  least  suoceseftil  of  his 
weight,  provided  he  go  back  to  the  place  pieces,  and  the  least  faithful  in  their  hie- 
where  the  rider  fell.  Horses  running  oh  torical  coloring.  Mithrldala  (1673)  eon- 
the  wrong  side  of  the  post,  and  not  turn-  tains  single  scenes  and  situations  of  great 
Lug  back,  are  distanced ;  harses  are  dis-  merit  Phedn  (1677),  and  fykigenie, 
lanced,  if  their  riders  cross  and  jostle,  which  appeared  two  years  earlier,  are 
when  the  articles  do  not  permit  it  When  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  French 
three  horses  liave  each  won  a  heat,  they  stage.  In  Jhhulie  (1691),  which  at  first 
only  must  start  for  a  fourth,  and  the  Orel-  was  looked  upon  in  France  as  an  entire 
erence  between  them  will  be  determined  failure,  Racine  displays  the  whole  com- 
by  the  event  pass  of  his  genius.  In  1673,  he  was  re- 
RiCEs  or  Men.  (See,  Man.)  ceived  into  the  academy,  and,  several 
Racine,  Jean.  This  great  French  yean  later,  was  invited  by  Louis  XIV  to 
tragic  poet,  born  Dec.  21,  1639,.  nt  FeruS-  write,  in  connexion  with  Boileau,  a  his- 
Milan,  lost  his  parents  when  a  child,  and  tory  of  his  reign,  and  was  named  royal 
was  educated  in  the  abbeyof  Port-Royal-  historiographer;  but  he  did  not  proceed 
des-Ctuunps.  (q.  y.)  Here  the  future  far  in  this  work.  After  a  mistaken  piety 
direction  of  bis  tastes  was  already  indi-  had  withdrawn  the  poet  from  the  thentrc, 
ested  in  his  love  for  the  old  Greek  dra-  he  wrote  Either,  at  the  request  of  Madame 
malic  poets,  among  whom  Euripides  de  Maintenon.  It  was  received  by  the 
was  his  favorite.  From  Port-Royal,  Ra-  court,  now  sunk  into  an  abject  supersti- 
cine  went  to  the  college  Hercourt,  where  tion,  with  the  greatest  applause,  having 
he  completed  his  studies.  His  first  pro-  ,  been  represented  by  the  pupils  at  St  Cyr, 
duction  was  an  ode  on  the  marriage  of  in  1669.  Racine  bad  hitherto  enjoyed 
Louis  XIV,  which  procured  him,  through  the  favor  of  the  court ;  but,  having  fallen 
Colbert's  mediation,  a  pension,  afterwards  into  disgrace  with  the  king,  he  died  of 
increased  to  2000  livres,  and  a  present  of  chagrin,  April  33,  1699.  The  cause  of 
100  louis-d'ots.  From  this  time,  he  con-  his  disgrace  was  a  treatise  upon  the  suf- 
tinued  to  reside  at  Paris,  on  terms  of  ferings  of  the  people  in  consequence  of 
friendship  with  Boileau,  and  devoted  en-  the  prodigality  of  lie  government,  written 
tirely  to  poetry.  His  fust  tragedy — La  by  the  direction  of  Madame  de  Hainte- 
Thihaiile,  iru  let  Frirtt  Eitnemie — appear-  non,  and  which  offended  a  monarch  who 
ed  in  1664,  and,  although  much  interior  was  accustomed  only  to  flattery.  An 
to  his  later  works,  was  received  with  edition  of  his  works  ny  Boisgermain  ap- 
great  favor.  In  this  piece,  he  imitated  peared  in  1767,  and  a  more  complete  one 
Comeille ;  in  his  later  ones,  he  followed  ny  Lenormand  in  1808.  In  forming  an 
a  more  independent  course.  His  JHcxan-  estimate  of  Racine's  genius,  we  must  dis- 
dre  (1666),  though  not  approved  by  Cor-  anguish  the  faults  of  his  situation  from 
netile,  was  received  with  almost  univer-  those  of  the  writer.  (See  France,  Litem' 
sal  applause  in  Paris;  and  his  Andromache  tvrt  ef,  division  "Dramatic  Poetry.)  A  ccr- 
( 16*58)  waa  still  more  successful.  Through  tain  stiffness  and  coldness ;  subjects  drawn 
all  the  faults  of  the  latter  production,  the  from  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity,  and 


eraJly   preferred  by  his  countrymen  to  forbids  all  lyric  freedom,  or  even  romantic 

Corneilfe,  whom    they   had    previously  coloring;  and  the  faults  which  arise  from 

looked   upon  as  inimitable.      The   ease  these  circumstances,  instead  of  detracting 

and  harmony  of  his  versification,  and  his  from  Racine's  merit,  tend  to  elevate  our 

delineations  of  tender  love,  contributed  opinion  of  him.    He  availed  himself,  with 

mainly  to  this  result     Racine  replied  to  great  skill,  of  all  the  means  afforded  by 

the  tasteless  criticisms  of  marshal  Crequi  the  narrow  field  which  was  left  open  for 

and  the  count  d'Olone  by  an  epigram ;  a  French  tragic  poet,  to  elevate  the  tone 

but  he  had  a  more  difficult  struggle  to  of  feeling  asa  the  action.   His  tenderness 

sustain  with  St  Evremont,  who  was  a  in  the  delineation  of  the  passion  of  love 

sort  of  arbiter  cUgantianm  in  France  at  is  unsurpassed,  and  none,  Before  or  since, 

that  time.      In  1638  appeared  Racine's  has  better  depicted  theconflictofcontend- 

comtiy  Let  PlmJettrt,  an  imitation  of  the  in  g  passions.    In  harmony  of  versification 

Wasps  of  Aristophanes,  which  makes  us  aid  grace  of  expression,  he  is  inimitable, 

wish  that  its  author  had  done  more  in  Rack.    (See  Jbwek,  and  Torture.) 

that  department.    Historical  truth  is  most  Radclippe,  Ann,  an  eminent  novelist, 

accurately  preserved   in  his  Britaamevt  was  bom   in   London,    in    1764.      Her 
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maiden  name  was  Ward,  and,  at  the  ago  medical  and  philosophical  science,  which 

of  twenty -three,  aha  was  married  to  Wil-  was  erected. 

liamlWcliffe,  proprietor  and  editor  of  iho  Radical  Reformers.      (See  tttfarm, 

English  Chronicle.    Mrs.  RadolmVs  first  Parliamentary.) 

performance  was  a  romance,  entitled  the  Radish    Waphanm  aaHmu) ;    a    well 

Castles  of  Athlen  and  Duniblaine,  and  known  esculent  root,  universally  cuhivBl- 

the  next  the  Sicilian  Romance ;  but  the  ed  in  temperate  climates,  and  in  dairy  use. 

first  of  her  works  that  attracted  much  Several  varieties  have  been  produced  by 

attention  was  the  Romance  of  the  Forest,    ' ~..u:.....:.._    .ihe..: —   ;~   .i.„   r. — 

which  was  followed  by  the  Hyateriea  of 
Udolpbo,  which  placed  her  at  the  head  nate  or  round,  spindle-shaped;  annual  or 
ofa  department  of  fiction  then  rising  into  biennial;  white,  red,  violet  or  blackish 
esteem.  Her  last  work  of  this  kind  was  externally,  but  always  white  whhin.  The 
the  Italian.  She  also  published  a  volume  taste  is  more  or  less  pungent  in  these 
of  Travels  through  Holland  and  along  the  different  varieties;  but  they  are  good 
Rhine,  in  17513.  Mrs.  Radcliffe  possessed  only  when  young,  becoming  hard,  woody, 
the  art  of  exciting  a  high  degree  of  and  hollow,  with  age.  The  radish  re- 
interest  in  her  narrative :  her  descriptive  quires  a  deep,  loose  soil  to  attain  perfec- 
powers  were  of  a  superior  order,  especial-  tion,  and  it  may  be  produced  successively 
ly  in  the  delineation  of  scenes  of  terror,  throughout  the  year,  by  sowing  monthly, 
and  in  those  aspects  of  nature  which  aug-  It  is  of  easy  culture,  but,  during  extreme 

C  tender  or  melancholy  associations,  heats,  frequent  irrigation  is-  necessary, 
died  in  London,  in  1823.  (See  which  renders  the  roots  mors  mild  and 
Scan's  Luiet  of  the  jYoveluti.)  tender.  The  seed  will  keep  fiveorsix  yew*. 
Radcliffe,  John,  a  celebrated  medical  The  stem  of  the  radish  is  herbaceous,  up- 
practitioner,  born  in  1650,  at  Wakefield,  right,  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  rough, 
in  Yorkshire,  where  his  rather  possessed  with  short  hairs.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
a  moderate  estate,  was  educated  at  Ox-  nate,  the  superior  ones  simple  and  sessile, 
ford.  He  became  doctor  of  physic  in  the  inferior  lyrate,  divided  into  oval  or 
1683,  and  removed  to  London  in  1684.  rounded  lobes,  toothed  on  the  margin. 
He  soon  acquired  great  reputation,  to  with  the  terminal  lobe  much  the  largest, 
which  his  conversational  powers  contxib-  The  flowers  are  white  or  purplish,  dispos- 
ed ;  for,  having  a  ready  wit  and  a  strong  ed  in  terminal  racemes.  The  pods  are 
tincture  of  pleasantry,  he  was  a  very  cylindrical,  acuminated  with  the  style, 
diverting  companion.  In  1686,  he  was  indehiscent,  and  swelling  into  knots,  and 
appointed  physician  to  the  princess  Anne  contain  rounded  seeds.  These  seeds  are 
of  Denmark ;  and,  after  the  revolution,  oleaginous,  and  in  one  variety,  lately  in- 
he  was  often  consulted  by  king  William  traduced  from  China,  the  oil  is  extracted 
III,  whose  favor  he  lost  in  consequence  and  used  for  culinary  purposes.  Rad- 
of  the  freedom  of  speech  in  which  he  ishes  ere  antiscorbutic  and  stimulant,  but 
indulged  himself.  In  1699,  tbe  king,  on  are  hole  employed  in  medicine.  The 
his  return  from  Holland,  finding  himself  plant  was  originally  brought  from  China 
very  unwell,  sent  for  doctor  Radcliffe,  and  Persia,  but  has  been  cultivated  in 
and^howing  him  his  ankles,  swollen  and  Europe  from  time  immemorial. — The 
osdematous,  while  his  body  was  much  wild  radish, orcharlockffl.rujiaiiitMtruiii), 
emaciated,  said,  "  What  do  you  think  of  is  a  troublesome  weed  in  grain-fields  in 
these  ?"  "  Why,  truly,"  replied  the  phy-  the  V.  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  its 
sician,  "  I  would  not  nave  your  majesty's  native  country.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
two  legs  fur  your  three  kingdoms."  He  Radios,  in  geometry.  (See  Diaauter.) 
was  no  more  consulted  by  that  prince;  Raffaillo.  (See  Raphael.) 
and,  when  Anne  succeeded  to  the  crown,  Rafflx  ;  a  game  of  chance,  in  which 
lord  Godotphin  in  vain  endeavored  to  get  several  persons  deposit  each  part  of  the 
him  reinstated  in  his  post  of  chief  physi-  value  ofa  thing  for  the  chance  of  gaining 
cian,  as  he  had  given  her  offence  by  tell-  it.  The  winner  takes  the  whole, 
ing  her  that  her  ailments  were  nothing  Riffles,  sirTbomws  Stamford, the  son 
but  the  vapors.  But,  though  deprived  of  ofa  captain  in  the  West  India  trade,  was 
office,  he  was  consulted  in  all  cases  of  bom  at  sea,  off  Jamaica,  in  1781.  Hat 
emergency,  and  received  a  large  sum  of  father  placed  him  for  education  at  Ham- 
secret  service  money  for  his  prescriptions,  mersnutfa,  where  he  remained  till  he  was 
He  died  Nov.  1, 1714.  Doctor  Radcliffe  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  India 
left  £40,000  to  the  university  of  Oxford  house.  In  1805,  the  secretary  to  the 
for  the  foundation  of  a  public  library  of  board  procured  him  the  situation  of  ss- 
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aiatant-seerotary  to  the  new  government  of  timber,  which,  standing  by  poire  on  the 
rtince  of  Wales's  inland,  and  he  was  soon  raising  piece,  meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top, 
mfter  appointed  Malay  translator  to  the  and  form  the  roof  of  a  building. 
government  In  1810,  his  reputation  Ragotski,  Francis,  second  of the  name, 
procured  him  the  appointment  of  agent  prince  of  Transylvania,  was  bom  in  1676. 
of  the  governor-general  with  the  Malay  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  care- 
states;  and,  the  following  year,  on  there-  fully  watched  by  the  house  of  Austria; 
duction  of  Java,  he  was  nominated  lieu-  but  he  secretly  entered  into  a  negotiation 
tenant-governor  of  the  island.  In  this  with  Louis  XIV,  which  being  betrayed, 
capacity  be  continued  till  1816,  when  he  he  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason.  Hav- 
returaed  to  England,  with  an  extensive  ing  made  his  escape  From  prison,  and  re- 
collection of  the  productions,  costume,  ceived  assurances  of  succor  from  France, 
&.c,  of  the  Eastern  archipelago.  The  he  entered  Hungary,  and  publLnhed  a  roan- 
year  following,  appeared  his  History  of  ifesto,  urging  the  people  to  free  themselves 
Java  (new  edition  1830).  In  1817:  he  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Ausuiane.  He 
was  nominated  to  the  residency  of  Ben-  was  joined  by  a  great  number,  and  Btorm- 
coolen,  in  Sumatra,  with  the  honor  of  ed  some  fortresses,  taking  a  severe  re- 
knighthood,  and  the  lieutenant-governor-  venge  upon  the  imperialists,  who  had 
ship  of  Fort  Marlborough.  Here  he  given  no  quarter  to  the  Hungarian  insur- 
remebHed  many  disgraceful  abuses.  In  genti-  In  1704,  he  wan  proclaimed  prince 
1833,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  literary  of  Transylvania  and  protector  of  Hunga- 
institurion,  consisting  of  a  college  for  the  ry.  He  soon,  however,  felt  the  difficulty 
encouragement  of  Anglo-Chinese  litem-  of  opposing  the  anna  and  policy  of  a 
ture.  In  the  following  year,  he  embark-  powerful  sovereign,  especially  as  Louis 
ed  for  Europe ;  but,  a  fire  breaking  out  could  not  render  him  much  assistance, 
in  the  ship,  the  vessel  was  destroyed  at  Heabo  founds  rival  in  bis  friend  and  as- 
sea,  the  crew  and  passengers  saving  iheir  eociate,  count  Bercheni ;  and,  in  conea- 
lives  with  difficulty  in  the  boats,  and  re-  queuce  of  a  severe  check,  his  troops  be- 
lauding in  a  state  of  titter  destitution,  gen  to  desert.  In  1711,  a  treaty  was  con- 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Bencoolen,  after  eluded  between  the  Hungarian  states  and 
passing  a  night  on  the  ocean.  He  em-  the  emperor,  to  which  be  refused  to  ac- 
burked  again  for  London  in  the  same  cede,  though  the  first  article  secured  his 
year,  and  died  in  1826.  In  1830,  appeared  life  and  property,  with  the  title  of  prince' 
a  Memoir  of  his  Life  by  his  Widow  (4to^.  of  Transylvania.      Deeply    wounded    at 

RirrLEsiA.  This  gigantic  flower  was  this  defeat  of  his  patriotic  wishes,  he  with- 
discovered  not  many  years  since  in  the  drew  into  Turkey,  where  he  died  in  1735. 
interior  of  Sumatra.  It  is  very  rare  there,  He  wrote  Memoirs  of  his  life,  published 
and  is  parasitical,  growing  on  the  cissus  in  the  Revolution*  de  Hongrit  (Hague, 
aagvatifoinit.  The  whole  plant  seems  to  1739).  There  is  also  a  work,  but  of 
consist  of  little  else  beyond  the  flower  and  doubtful  authenticity,  entitled  Testament 
root  It  is  dkectous,  and  the  female  flow-  Politique  et  Moral  da  Prince  Rngoiski. 
era  are  unknown.  The  calyx,  or  corolla,  Rags.  The  value  of  the  rags  imported 
consists  of  a  ventricose  tube,  crowned  into  the  U.  States  in  tbo  year  ending  Sept. 
with  a  ring,  and  divided  at  the  summit  30,  1830,  was  $77,661.  (See  Paper.) 
into  five  equal  lobes.  The  stamens  are  Raousa  ;  capital  of  a  circle  ot  the  same 
very  numerous.  The  stem,  which  hardly  name  in  Dnlmatia  [q.  v.),  lying  on  the  Adri- 
rises above  the  root,  is  fleshy,  and  cover-  otic,  in  Int.  42°  St?  N-;  Ion.  18*11'  E.;  pop- 
ed with  very  large,  obtuse,  imbricated  ulution  6500.  It  was  formerly  a  republic, 
bracts.  The  diameter  of  the  flower  is  with  a  territory  of  500  square  miles,  and 
three  feet,  and  some  parts  of  the  calyx  or  60,000  inhabitants,  which  was  founded  in 
corolla  are  three  fourths  of  an  inch  ill  656.  Its  mod  flourishing  period  was 
thickness.  No  other  flower  in  tbe  vege-  from  1427  to  1440,  and  it  preserved  its 
table  world  at  all  approaches  these  dimen-  liberty  by  the  payment  of  a  tribute  to  the 
skua,  Tbe  R.  hors/Uldii  is  a  second  species  Pone.  In  1806,  although  the  republic 
of  the  genus,  with  a  niuch  smaller  flower,  observed  tbe  strictest  neutrality,  it  was 

Aai-t;  a  sort  of  float,  formed  by  a  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  ami, in 
body  of  planks  or  pieces  of  timber  fisten-  181],  was  incorporated  with  the  govern- 
ed together  side  by  side,  so  as  to  be  con-  ment  of  Illyria,  In  1814,  it  was  occupied 
veyed  down  rivers,  across  harbors,  &c,  by  Austrian  troops.  Napoleon  conferred 
more  commodioualy  than  if  they  were  the  title  of  ■  duke  of  Ragusa"  on,  marshal 
separate.  Marmont.  (q.  v.) 

Rafters,  in  building,  are  pieces  of  lUeou,  Dttxi  or.    (Sse  MmuotU.) 
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R»tx-    (See  Cafyk,  vol.  il,  p.  411.)  to  affording  a  good  foundation,  the  eaa- 

Rukei,  Robert,  a  printer  and  philan-  vations  and  embank raents  neceanary  to  be 
thropist,  was  bora  at  Gloucester  in  1735.  made  in  order  to  bring  tbe  road  within  a 
His  father  wan  proprietor  of  tbe  Gloucester  certain  scale  of  inclination,  and  tbe  diffi- 
Jouroni,  and  the  son  succeeded  him  in  cultv  or  facility  of  obtaining  suitable  ma- 
th e  priming  busneas ;  and,  having  realized  teriala  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  are 
a  good  property,  he  employed  il  vritb  his  all  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  These 
pen  and  his  influence  in  relieving  siich  ob-  investigations  and  comparisons  cannot  be 
jects  as  stood  in  need  of  his  benevolent  too  rigidly  and  minutely  made;  and  it  baa 
assistance.  He  is,  however,  best  known  been  suggested  by  experienced  engineers, 
for  his  Institution  of  Sunday  schools,  that,  in  some  of  the  roads  of  this  descrip- 
which  be  planned,  conjointly  with  the  tion  constructed  in  the  II.  States,  great 
reverend  Mr.  Slock,  in  1781.  Mr.  Raikes  mistakes  will  be  found  to  have  been  made 
died  ut  Gloucester  in  1811.  in   this  respect,  in  consequence   of   too 

Riii^Wirs.     The  most  perfect  of  the  great  precipitancy  in  fixing  on  a  route. 
Soman  roads,  as  tbe  Appian  way,  which         Grading.    The  scale  of  inclination  to 

is  a  continued  plane  surface  formed  by  which  the  road  is  to  be  reduced,  is  neces- 

Mocka  of  stone  closely  fitted  together,  was  sarily  taken  into   consideration   in  fixing 

a  near  approach  to  the  modern  rail-road  ;  upon  a  general  route ;  but  still  a  choke 

but  the  plana  of  the  two  species  of  road  often  presents  itself  in  pans  of  such  route, 

are  very  different.      The  first  rail-ways,  between  the  expense  in  reducing  the  rate 

formed  on  tbe  plan  of  making  a  distinct  of  inclination  by  excavations  and  embaok- 

surface  and  track  for  the  wheels,  seem  to  merits,    and   the    saving  of  expense   by 

have  been  constructed  near  Newcastle,  up-  taking  a  more  circuitous  route.    Another 

on  tbe  river  Tyne,  in  England.     In  Roger  question     also    presents    itself,    namely, 

North's  Lifeof  Lord  Keeper  North,  he  says,  whether  to  reduce  an  acclivity,  or  to  sur- 

that  at  this  place  (in  1676)  the  coals  were  mount  it ;  and  the  manner  of  overcoming 

conveyed  from  the  mines  to  the  banks  of  it  is  a  subject  of  inquiry  at  the  same  time; 

the  river,  "bv  laying  rails  of  timber  exactly  for,  the  surface  of  the  ground  having  been 

straight  and   parallel  ;   and  bulky   carta  examined  and  the  route  determined,  on  a 

were  made  with  four  rollers  fitting  those  general  scale  of  inclination,  within  which 

rails,  whereby  the  carriage  was  made  so  the  ordinary  power  used  for  transportation 

easy  that  one  horse  would  draw  four  or  is  to  be  applied,  the  whole  line  is  either  to 

five  chaldrons  of  coal."    One  hundred  be  brought  within  this  scale,  or,  if  an  in- 

year.>  afterwards,   viz.   about    1776,   Mr.  clination  exceeding  it  is  admitted,  it  is  to 

Curr  constructed  an  iron  rail-rood  at  the  be  overcomeby  the  use  of  an  extra  power. 

Sheffield  colliery.    Tbe  rails  were  sup-  In  such  case,  if  the  extraordinary  expense 

ported  by  wooden  sleepers,  to  which  they  of  reducing  the  inclination  is  not  so  great 

were  nailed.    In  1797,  Mr.  Barns  adopted  that  the  interest  upon  this  part  of  the  origi 

stone  supports  in  a  rail-road  leading  from  nal  outlay  would  exceed  tbe  additional  ex- 

the   Lawson   main  colliery  to  the  Tyne,  pense  of  the  use   of  an  extra  power  tu 

near  to  Newcastle  ;    and,  in   1800,   Mr.  overcome  an  inclined  plane,  it  will  be  a 

Outram  made  use  of  them  in  a  rail-raid  decisive  reason  in  favor  of  reducing  the 

at  little  Eaton,  in  Derbyshire,     Twenty-  inclination.     The  amount  of  transporta- 

five  years  afterwards,  this  species  of  road  tion  to  be  accommodated  will  determine, 

was  successfully  adopted    on    a   public  in  a  great  degree,  the  expense  of  the  extra 

thorough  fare  for  the  transportation  of  n»er-  power  requisite  to  overcome  a  given  in- 

ebendise  and  passengers,  viz.  the  Stockton  clined  plane.     Another  circumstance  to 

and  Darlington  rail-road,  which  was  com-  be  considered  is,  whether  the  extra  power 

pleted  in  1825,  and  was  the  first  on  which  to  he  used  is  that  of  hones,  or  steam,  or 

this  experiment  was  mode  with  success,  water;  for  the  two  former  are  compara- 

Frum  that  time,  accordingly,  a  new  era  lively  more  expensive    for  a  small  than 

commenced  in  the  history  of  inland  trans-  for  a  large  amount  of  transportation,  owing 

portafjon.  -  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  them ;  but  tbe 

Routt.     The  first  inquiry  presenting  it-  difference  is  not  so  great  where  a  water 

self  in  respect  to  a  rail-road  between  two  power  can   be   used.     In  some  cases,  it 

points,  relates  to  the  choice  of  a  route,  may  be  better  to  make  deflections  in  tbe 

where  the  nature  of  the  territory  permits  road,  than  to  reduce  inclinations,  or  to  use 

of  any  such  choice.     In  making  this  elec-  extra  power.    This  will  depend   on  the 

tion,  the  comparative  distance,  the  amount  kind  of  transportation  and  the  importance 

d  be  ac-  of  celerity  ;  for  if  the  object  is  mainly  the 
transportation  of  increased  weight  by  (be 
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rame  power,  without  regard  to  the  tine,  they  are  more  subject  to  be  broken  by 
any  deviation  from  a  direct  course  is  less  sudden  jars  and  blows,  and  a  much 
objectionable.  But  upon  lines  of  public  greater  weight  must  be  used  in  order  to 
travel,  despatch  is  of  great  importance.  obtain  the  requisite  strength.  It  was  at 
Bad*.  Support*.  In  the  recently  con-  one  lime  supposed,  that  the  action  of  the 
structed  rail-roads  in  England,  the  iron  wheels  on  rails  of  malleable  iron  would 
rails  are  in  general  supported  by  iron  cause  them  10  exfoliate  in  thin  lsmine,  and 
chairs  or  props,  at  a  distance  of  about  that  thus  they  might  be  subject  to  greater 
three  feet  from  each  other ;  in  most  of  waste  than  those  of  cast  iron.  But  this 
those  hitherto  constructed  in  the  II.  States,  has  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  It  has  also 
the  rail  is  supported  by  a  continued  line  been  further  proved,  that  if  a  bar  of  iron 
of  wood  or  stone.  Where  the  rails  rest  on  be  cut  into  two  equal  pieces,  and  one  of 
a  line  of  wood,  the  track  must  be  com-  them  be  laid  on  a.  rail-road,  and  used  for  a 
puratively  imperfect,  since  the  wood  will  track,  and  the  other  laid  by  the  side  of  the 
yield  to  the  weight  of  the  load  transported,  rood,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  st- 
and be  slightly  compressed  as  the  wheels  ransphere,  and  not  used  at  all,  the  latter 
pass,  thus  offering  a  continual  resistance,  will  waste  and  lose  weight  much  more 
Where  successive  parts  of  the  track  sre  rapidly  than  the  former.  The  loss  of 
formed  by  laying  iron  rails  upon  pine,  malleable  iron  rails  by  use,  is  less  than 
oak,  and  stone,  the  difference  of  power  that  of  cast  iron  ones.  Mr.  Wood  states 
necessary  to  move  the  same  load  on  the  the  following  comparison  of  the  two: 
different  parts,  will  be  evident  in  the  dif*  Malleable  iron  rails,  15  feet  long,  were  used 
ferent  degrees  of  exertion  made  by  the  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlhigtou  rail-way 
horse,  where  this  power  is  used.  Ac-  over  which  locomotive  engines  passed, 
cordingly,if  asoftspectesofwoodM  used  weighing  from  8  toll  tons,  and  wagons 
to  support  the  iron  rail,  it  is  a  great  advan-  with  their  loads  weighing  four  tons 
lege  to  interpose  a  line  of  oak  or  other  £6,000  tons  passed  over  the  rails  in  otu 
hard  wood.  A  rail  continuously  supported  year,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  en 
by  a  line  of  stone  will  not  yield  to   the  gines  and  wagons.  A  rail  15  feet  m  length, 

weight  of  the  load  j  and  where  the  rail  is  weighing  136a  pounds,  lost  in  the 

supported  nt  successive  points  by  chairs,  eight  ounces,  or  gJf  part  of  its  wi 

it  is   always    intended    to    be    of  such  and  the  loss   was  the  same  in  a  similar 

strength,  that  it  will  not  be  sensibly  bent  rail  over  which  only  empty  wagons  passed, 

by  the  weight    The  plan  of  supporting  A  cost  iron  rail  four  feel  long,  weighing  (33 

by  chairs  lias  been  very  thoroughly  tried  pounds,  over  which  wagons  passed,  weigb- 

in  England,  and  so  much  improved,  that  ing  four  tons  each  when  loaded,  and  on 

a  very  perfect  track  may  be   now  (1833)  which  the  same  number  of  tons,  besides 

formed  in  this  way.     Continued  lines  of  the  wagons,  wss  transported   in  a  year, 

granite  or  other  durable  stone,  are  now  in  lost   eight   ounces,  being  T^T  part  of 

use  on  a  number  of  rail-roads  in  the  U.  the  whole  weight  of  the  rail,  or  more 

States,  but  cannot,  as  yet,  be  considered  to  than  twice  as  great  a  proportion  as  the 

be  so  thoroughly  tested,  though  the  results  former.    The  inclination  of  opinion  is,  ac- 

of  the  experiments  are  thus  far  very  fa-  cordingiy,  from  these  circumstances,  very 

vorable.     It  was  apprehended,  at  first,  that  strong  in  favor  of  the  use  of  malleable  iron 

the  action  of  the  wheel  would  draw  or  rails.    Plate  rails  were  first  used,  which 

flatten  the  iron  plate;  but  it  hits  been  found  presented  a  flat  surface  to  the  wheel;, but 

by  experience,  that  this  effect  is  not  pro-  what  are   denominated   edge   rotZs   have 

duced.     The  principal   difficulty   in    the  since   come  into  use,  and,  according  to 

UM  of  this  kindof  track,  wss  in  the  fasten-  Mr.  Wood,  nre  preferable,  on  account  of 

ing  of  the  rail  to  the  stone,  the  nails  used  their    presenting    leas   resistance    to  the 

for  this  purpose  being  liable  to  be  loosened  wheel,  and  being  leas  subject  to  injury 

or  out  off  by  the  expansion  and  contrao-  and  destruction  by  use.    The  upper  sur- 

tion   of  the  iron  rail.    This  defect  has,  face  of  the  edge  rail  bss  a  slight  trans- 

ltowever,    been    partially    remedied    by  verse  c  urve,  so  as  to  be  highest  in  the  cen- 

innking  oval  holes  iu  the  rails  for  the  fas-  tral  line  of  the  track,  and   to  fall  off  by 

tellings,  thus  allowing  a  little  longitudinal  degrees  towards  each  side  of  tbe'rail,  thus 

motion  of  the  roil   without  injury  to  the  presenting  no  angle.  Where  the  iron  rail  is 

fastenings.      A  question   was   heretofore  supported  by  chairs  at  distances  of  three, 

made,  whether  east  iron  or  malleable  was  or  three  and  a  half  feet  from  each  other, 

the  best  material  for  the  rail.    Cast  iron  the  rail  will  evidently  require  to   be  of 

rails  do  not  so  easily  bend,  and  the  same  greater  strength  in  the  centre  between- the 

Height  of  iron  is  also  much  cheeper.   But  supports,  if  it  be  proposed  to  form  the 
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nil  flo  that  it  shall  be  able  to  bear  die  the  nils  were  stilt  further  remedied  by 
same  weight  in  every  part ;  and  it  would  making  the  .rails  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in 
evidently  be  a  waste  of  material  to  form  length,  supported  at  abort  distances  as  be- 
lt upon  any  other  plan.  The  mil  ought,  al-  Hire,  the  form  and  dimensions  of  each 
so,  to  be  stronger  at  the  same  point,  in  order  part  of  the  rail  between  uny,  two -supports 
to  resist  any  lateral  pressure,  as  the  can,  being  constructed  as  already  described ; 
.  in  n»oviiigoverthen)«<i,«ill  necessarily  be  by  which  means  the  number  of  junction* 
sometimes  propelled  ugainetone  or  the  oth-  was  reduced  to  one  fourth  or  fifth  of  their 
eraideof  theroad;  which  makes  it  neces-  farmer  number.  This  was  a  very  great 
aary  to  strengthen  the  central  part  of  the  step  in  the  improvement  of  "this  special 
rail  laterally,  to  prevent  its  being  broken  of  road.  An  improvement,  of  great  util- 
or  bent  by  such  lateral  pressure.  The  ity,  has  also  been  made  in  the  mode  of 
raib  are  accordingly  formed  upon  this  fastening  the  rails,  by  dispensing  with  the 
principle,  the  size  and  weight  of  iron  use  of  pins,  which  were  liable  to  work 
increasing  from  each  support  towards  loose.  There  are  various  forms  of  con- 
the  centra.  In  the  tram  rail-ways,  plate  strutting  the  mill  and  chairs  for  this  pur- 
rails  are  used,  with  a  perpendicular  pose,  but  they  all  agree  in  principle.  One 
plate,  or  rim,  at  the  outside  edge  of  the  mode  is  by  making  a  depression  in  the 
rail,  of  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  to  chair  on  one  side  of  the  raU,  into  which 
confine  the  wheels  upon  the  rail-road,  a  projection  from  its  lower  side  precisely 
But  this  mode  of  keeping  the  carriage  fits.  If  the  rail  is  held  close  upon  that 
upon  the  road  is  not  necessary ;  for,  side,  it  is  thereby  fixed  to  the  chair, 
whether  the  tail  be  of  the  plate  or  of  the  and  can  be  moved  only  with  the  chair  it- 
edge  form,  the  wheels  or  the  carriages  self;  and  it  is  so  held  by  driving  a  key 
may  be  confined  to  the  road  equally  well  or  wedge  along  the  opposite  side  of  the 
by  a  flange,  or  projection  at  the  periphery  rail,  between  the  rail  and  the  side  of  the 
of  the  wheel,  on  the  side  next  the  centre  chair  projecting  upon  the  aide  of  the  rail. 
of  the  road.  In  the  mode  of  joining  the  Chain.  FasteniTiga.  In  describing 
rails,  very  important  improvements  have  the  rails,  the  supports  or  chain  have  been 
been  made  since  the  introduction  of  rail-  portly  described.  They  are  of  iron,  with 
roads  into  more  general  use.  The  rails  a  broad,  flat  base,  supported  upon  blocks 
were,  at  first,  only  about  three  or  three  of  stone,  into  which  holes  are  drilled,  and 
and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  fastened  in  filled  with  wooden  phiga.  The  chain  are 
the  chairs  by  a  pin  running  horizontally  fastened  to  the  stone  blocks  by  nails  driven 
through  each  end  of  the  rail,  there  being  into  these  plugs.  This  stone  block  should 
two  holes  in  each  chair  for  the  admission  rest  firmly  upon  its  base,  and  not  be  liable 
of  two  pins  for  this  purpose,  one  for  the  to  change  of  position  by  froa  or  any  other 
end  of  each  rail,  ao  that  the  fastenings  cause ;  and,  accordingly,  great  care  has 
were  distinct.  The  consequence  was,  been  token  to  make  these  supporta  firm, 
that  if  the  chair  did  not  stand  upon  a  Tvm-ovU.  If  all  the  wagons  upon  a 
perfectly  firm  foundation,  but  upon  one  rail-road,  whether  for  the  transportation 
that  yielded  on  one  side,  so  that  the  choir  of  passengers  or  merchandise,  were  to 
leaned  in  the  line  of  the  road,  ono  of  the  travel  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the  same 
pips,  and  consequently  the  end  of  the  speed,  two  sets  of  tracks  would  be  auffi- 
rail  fastened  by  it,  would  be  depressed  cient  to  accommodate  the  whole,  as  there 
below  the  other,  thus  making  a  sudden  would  be  no  necessity  of  their  turning  out 
break  in  the  surface  of  the  track,  which  to  pass  each  other.  But  in  the  transporn- 
woiild  cause  a  jolt  as  the  wheel  passed  turn  of  passengers,  greater  speed  is  detdia- 
over  h,  to  the  injury  of  both  the  road  and  ble  than  in  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
the  carriages,  and  tho  inconvenience  of  diee ;  for  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
passengers.  Mr.  Wood  says  this  defect  disc,  whether  try  horse  power  or  steam 
was  very  frequent  on  rail-roads  construct-  power,  con  be  done  more  economies  try, 
ed  upon  this  plan.  It  has  been  remedied  and  with  less  injury  to  the  road,  at  a  low 
by  making  the  rails  join  by  lapping  with  than  a  very  high  rate  of  speed.  It  is, 
what  is  called  the  half-lap,  and  fastening  therefore,  a  very  considerable  object,  in 
the  ends-  of  both  rails  by  one  pin ;  bo  that,  rail-roads  upon  lines  of  public  travel,  to 
although  a  chair  should  lean  in  the  line  allow  wagons  to  peas  others  travelling  in 
of  the  road,  or  be  a  little  depressed  below  the  same  direction.  Provision  must  be 
the  others,  still  the  two  raBa  would  pre-  made,  accordingly,  for  turning  out.  This 
sent  a  smooth  surface  at  their  junction,  provision  is  particularly  necessary  in  case 
The  injury  and  inconvenience  occasioned  of  a  road  with  a  single  set  of  tracks,  on 
by  the  imperfections  of  the  junctions  of  which  the  carriages  must  meet.    These 
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ib  of  a  movable  drawn  by  the  engine  car,  if  the 
where  the  turn-  by  gravity  and  faction  is  create 
the  main  one.  force  with  which  the  wheels 
This  rail  is  two  or  three  'feet,  more  or  the  rails,  the  engine  will  only  revolve  the 
leas,  in  length,  and  one  end  may  be  moved  wheels  to  which  it  is  geared,  which 
over  that  angle,  and  laid  bo  as  to  firm  a  would  mm  upon  the  mile,  and  tho  car  and 
part  of  the  main  track,  or  the  tumjQjit  whole  train  remain  stationary.  To  pre- 
track.  The  switch  rail  is  usually  moved,  vent  this,  different  contrivances  were  here- 
by the  hand,  so  at  to  form  a  port  of  that  tofiire  resorted  to,  one  of  which  was  to  let 
track,  on  which  the  wagon  is  to  move.  teeth  project  from  the  sides  of  tho  wheels 
Carnages.  Wheels.  The  bodies  of  the  to  interlock  with  rack-work  on  the  aide 
wagons  will,  obviously,  require  to  be  con-  of  the  mil  It  has,  however,  been  found, 
structed  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  in  practice,  that,  for  the  ordinary  incline- 
transportation.  The  principal  considers-  bona  of  rail-roads,  to  the  extent  of  about 
tkin,  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  thirty  feet  per  mile,  tho  wheels  may  be  so 
carriages,  relates  to  their  bearings  on  the  constructed  as  to  move  a  train  of  wagons 
"  "     wheeL    Then'  '      ■  ....  k.. 


axle  and  the  rim  of  the  wheel.     The  rule    by  their  mere  adhesion  to  the  nils.     The 
'  ;en  by  Mr.  Wood,  as  to  the  bearing  on    inclination  which   can  be   bo  overcon 
i  axle,  is,  that  in  order  to  produce  the    must  evidently  depend  on  the  kind  of  bu 


Stan  by  Mr.  Wood,  as  to  the  bearing  on  inclination  which  can  be  bo  overcome 
e  axle,  is,  that  in  order  to  produce  the  must  evidently  depend  on  the  kind  of  sur- 
t  friction,  the  breadth  of  the  bearing    faces  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  and  the 


should  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  rail,  the  weight  bearing  upon  the  wheels, 

axle  at  the  place  of  bearing.     This  diam-  the  weight  to  be  moved,  and  the  resist- 

eter  must  be  determined  bv  the  weight  to  once  from   the   friction  of  the  train  of 

be  carried;  and  tho  breadth  of  the  bear-  -wagons;  sothatnopreciserulecan  begiv- 


applicabie  to  roods  and 
materials  and  con- 


ing will  accordingly  vary  with  it.     The  en  that  shall  be  app 

objection  to  the  plate  rail,  as  already  etat-  wheels  of  different 

ed,  is,  that  the  breadth  of  the  bearing  of  sanction.     One  of  the  first  expedients  for 

"L "    '  i  of  the  wheel  upon  such  a  rail,  increasing   the  adhesion  of  -  the  wheels 

„.. —my  additional  friction ;  to  the  rails,  without  incurring  any  con- 

o  the  wheel  io  increas-  sidemble  lose  by  additional  weight  or  fric- 

e  of  the  greater  liability  lion,  was  to  gear  the  four  wheels  of  the  en- 

of  such  a  nil  to  collect  dust  and  other  im-  gine  cap  together,  so  as  to  have  the  advan- 

pedimenta  upon   its  surface.    The  edge  tage  of  the  friction  of  all  of  them  upon 

rail  is  preferable,  in  these  respects ;  but,  the  rails ;  for,  if  the  piston  of-  the  engine 

at  first,  these  rails  were  liable  to  one  dif-  is  connected  by  gearing  only  with  the 

ficulty,  in  consequence  of  their  wearing  wheels  of  one  axle,  a  resistance  in  the 

grooves  in  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  bo  that  other  wheels  of  the.  engine,'  and  by  the 

the   friction   was  continually   increasing,  whole  train,  ontv  equal  to  the  friction  of 

and  the  wheel  soon  became  unfit  for  use.  those  two  wbeeto,  can  bo  overcome.     By 

To  remedy  tins  defect,  the  rims  were  case-  gearing  the  pistol 

hardened,  or    chilled,  by   rolling  them,  four  wheels,  dv  n 

t  a  cold  iron  cylinder,  passing  round  tl 


To  remedy  this  defect,  the  rims  were  case-  gearing  the  piston  of  the  engine  with  the 

'  -    '        '  "" "  XTWwheels/bymear--' -- " "":~ 

,  _„ . r_ssing  round  the  .... . 

Wheels  bo  case-hardened  are  found  to  be  cog-wheels,  or  by  otherwise  gearing  the 


when  hot,  against  a  cold  iron  cylinder,    passing  round  the  two  axles  upon  ti 


subject  to  very  little  wear.  It  was,  at  first,  four  wheels  together  or  to  the  piston,  I 
objected  to  the  use  of  iron  wheels,  that  hold  of  the  wheels  on  the  rails  is  doubled, 
they  would  not  take  sufficiently  strong  For  the  same -purpose,  an  additional  set 
hold  of  the  rails  to  draw  any  considerable  of  wheels,  making  six  in  the  whole,  for  the 
load  after  tbein,  and  that  therefore  they  engmecar,iesometimesadded;but  suchan 
would  not  answer  for  the  use  of  locomo-  addition  to  the  number  of  sets  of  wheels 
live  engines.  Where  horses  are  the  mo-  is  evidently  attended  with  disadvantages 
tive  power,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  horse  on  the  score  of  expense,  complication  of 
draws  the  car  to  which  he  is  attached,  the  structure,  weight  to  be  moved,  arid  fiic-  . 
others  fastened  to  it  must  follow,  it  being  tion  of  parts  to  be  overcome.  Tho  ad- 
no  objection  that  either  the  wheels  of  the  vantage  proposed  by  adding  another  set 
carriage  to  which  the  bone  is  harnessed,  of  wheels  is,  that  a  greater  weight  may  be 
or  of  those  of  the  train  following,  do  not  carried  by  the  engine  car,  thus  making 
take  hold  of  the  mils,  but,  on  the  contra-  a  greater  adhesion  to  the  rails  by  the 

ry,  the  less  hold  they  take,  the  more  easy    wheels  ge — J  ' K :""'"'  '' ;"" 

it  will  bo  to  move  the  train.    But  where  so  great  a     -„       . 

io  carriage  is  impelled  forward  by  the  as  to  injure  the  road.     But  resort  is  rarely 

tion  ofnw  engine  in  turning  the  wheels,    had  to  this  expodier*      * " 


Is  geared  together,  without  throwing 

sat  a  weight  upon  any  of  the  wheels 

injure  the  road.    But  resort  is  rarely 

action  of  the  engine  in  turning  the  wheels,    had  to  this  expedient.     An  improvement, 

and    the  following  train  of*  wagons   is    having  the  same  object,  and  attended  by 
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no  Ion  from  addition  of  weight  or  friction,  sanction,  so  that  wheels  of  not  more  than 
is  *  contrivance  for  securing  the  adhesion  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter  are  ordina- 
of  all  the  wheels  to  the  rails;  for  it  will  be  rily  used,  soda  great  pari  of  those  in  use 
obvious  that,  if  the  two  axles  of  the  two  are  net  above  two  and  a  half  feet.  Some 
sets  of  wheels  are  fastened  to  a  strong  un-  of  the  locomotives  used  on  the  Liverpool 
yielding  car  frame,  the  car  will  rest  upon  and  Manchester  rail-road  have  Bets  of 
three  wheels,  whenever  the  surface  of  the  wheels  of  different  sizes,  the  diameter  of 
road  does  not  precisely  correspond  in  rel-  one  being  nearly  double  that  of  the  other, 
alive  altitude  to  the  lower  points  in  the  The  state  of  the  rail  will  have  some  effect 
rims  of  the  wheels ;  that  is,  if  the  sur-  upon  the  adhesion  of  the  wheals,  which  is 
faces  of  the  rails  are  precisely  in  the  same  least  when  the  rails  are  slightly  wet  The 
plane,  and  the  hearing  surfaces  of  the  rims  experiments  of  Mr.  Booth,  on  the  Liver- 
of  the  wheels  are  also  precisely  in  the  same  pool  and  Manchester  rail-road,  prove  that 
plane,  all  the  wheels  will  rest  upon  and  in  the  most  unfavorable  state  of  the  rails, 
take  hold  of  the  mils,  whether  the  axles  the  adhesion  of  wheels  of  malleable  iron 
are  fastened  to  an  unyielding  frame  or  not.  upon  rails  of  the  same  material,  is  equal  to 
But  no  road  or  carriage  can  be  so  perfectly  one  twentieth  of  the  weight  upon  them, 
constructed,  that  the  surfaces  of  the  rails  The  locomotives  vary  in  weight,  from 
and  bearings  of  the  wheels  can  always  three  or  four  to  ten  or  eleven  tons.  A  lo- 
exacily  correspond.  Mr.  Kuight,  the  chief  comolive,  with  in  apparatus  and  append- 
angineer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-  ages  weighing  four  and  a  half  tons,  will 
road,  says,  in  his  report  of  October,  1831,  adhere  to  the  rails  with  sufficient  force  to 
that  the  whole  weight  of  a  wagon,  with  draw  thirty  tons  weight  on  a  level  road,  at 
an  unyielding  frame,  will  frequently  be  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  sod 
supported  on  two  only  of  the  four  wheels,  seven  tons  up  an  ascent  of  one  in  ninety- 
thus  making  a  load  bear  twice  as  much  six,  or  fifty-five  feet  in  a  mile ;  at  a 
upon  one  part  of  the  rail,  as  it  would  do  slower  rate,  it  will  draw  a  greater  weight 
if  its  weight  were  equally  supported  by  The  slower  the  rate  of  travelling  is,  the 
the  four  wheels.  To  remedy  this  diffi-  greater  is  the  weight  that  may  be  sup- 
culty,  the  whole  weight  carried  upon  the  ported  by  the  same  wheel,  without  injury 
axles  is  supported  by  springs,  or  some  in-  to  the  road  from  shocks,  though  the 
urposed  elastic  power,  that  of  the  con-  weight  must  of  course  be  limited  by  the 
denaed  steam  being  taken  advantage  of  size  and  strength  of  the  rails,  whether  the 
for  the  purpose  in  some  cars,  whereby  rate  of  motion  be  quick  or  slow, 
each  wheel  is  pressed  upon  the  rail,  though  Curvaluru  in  the  Road.  The  eurvut urea 
the  relative  surfaces  on  which  the  wheels  of  the  rail-road  present  some  obstructions, 
may  bear,  on  different  places  in  the  road,  since,  the  axles  of  the  car  and  wagons  be- 
may  vary.  Mr.  Knight,  in  the  same  re-  ing  usually  fixed  firmly  to  the  frames,  ex- 
port, makes  a  suggestion  worthy  of  con-  ery  bend  of  the  tracks  must  evidently 
aideration  in  the  construction  of  wagons,  as  cause  some  lateral  rubbing,  or  pressure  of 

le Is  upon  the  rails,  which  will  oc- 

n  increased  friction,  If  the  wheels 
springs,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  dis-  are  fixed  to  the  axles,  so  that  both  must 
tribuung  the  weight' equally,  but  also  10  revolve  together,  according  to  the  mode 
prevent  shocks  and  jam,  Whereby  both  the  of  construction  hitherto  most  usually 
road  and  carriages  are  injured.  Another  adopted,  in  pasting  a  curve,  the  wheel  thst 
expedient  to  secure  a  sufficient  adhesion  moves  on  the  outside  or  longest  rail  must 
of  the  wheels  to  the  surfaces  of  the  rails,  be  slided  over  whatever  distance  it  ex- 
is  to  use  wheels  for  the  engine  car  that  ceeds  the  length  of  the  other  rail,  in  case 
are  not  case-hardened.  both  wheels  roll  on  rims  of  the  same  di- 
The  experiments  stated  by  Mr.  Tred-  ameter.  This  is  an  obstruction  presented 
gold  and  Mr.  Wood  show  a  very  great  by  almost  every  rail-road,  since  it  is  rarely 
advantage  in  the  use  of  large  wheels.  Mr.  practicable  to  "make  such  a  road  straight. 
Wood  states  that  the  motive  power  re-  The  curvatures  of  some  roads  are  of  a 


quired  to  overcome  the  same  friction  of  radius  of  only  300,  and  even  of  250  feet. 

rubbing  parts  of  the  car  and  engine,  in  The  consequence  was  that  the  carriages 

case  of  wheels  four  feet  in  diameter,  is  leas  heretofore   in   use   were  obstructed,   not 

by  one  fourth  than  in  case  of  those  three  only  by  the  rubbing  of  the  surfaces  of  the 

feel  in  diameter.     But  ihcre  is  some  limit  wheels  upon  the  rails,  already  mentioned, 

to  the  extent  of  this  advantage ;  for  an  in-  but  also  by  the  friction  of  the  Bangs  of 

crease  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  adds  the  wheel  against  the  side  of  the   rsiL 

to  the  weight,  and  the  expense  of  con-  This  difficulty  has,  however,  been  in  a 
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gnat  measure  remedied  by  an  improve-  be  thinks  the  form  of  the  rim  was  there- 
ment  made  by  Mr.  J.  Knight,  chief  engi-  by  improved.  Id  the  same  report,  Mr. 
Deer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road,  Knight  describes  a  method  of  tuning  a 
which  is  ail  important  event  in  the  prog-  very  abort  curve  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle 
rem  and  history  of  this  mode  of  trans-  on  a  radius  of  sixty  feet,  by  making  a 
portalion.  The  improvement  is  as  ad-  plate  with  a  groove  for  the  flange  of  the 
■nimble  for  its  simplicity  and  facility  of  wheel  on  the  looker  track  to  run  m ;  thus, 
application,  as  for  its  efficiency.  It  con-  in  this  case,  making  the  difference  of  the 
aistfl  in  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  rim  of  rolling  circumference  of  the  wheels  cor- 
the  wheel  Toe  part  on  which  this  rim  respond  to  that  of  the  two  tracks.  This 
ordinarily  rolls 'on  the  nil,  is  madecylin-  plan  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
dricol,  this  -being  the  form  of  bearing  evi-  iDg  comers  of  streets  in  towns,  and,  from 
dently  the  loast  injurious  to  the  road,  as  experiments  that  have  been  made,  prom- 
tbe  weight  resting  perpendicularly  upon  ises  to  be  successful, 
the  rails  has  no  teuaency  to  displace  them  Inclined  Plata.  Where  the  inclination 
or  their  supports.  But  between  this  ordi-  of  the  road  is  greater  than  that  for  which 
nary  bearing  and  the  flange,  a  distance  of  the  ordinary  power  is  calculated,  the  ss- 
about  one  inch  in  a  wheel  of  thirty  inches  cent  must  be  effected  by  means  of  an  ad- 
diameter,  he  made  the  run  conical,  ris-  ditional  power,  the  amount  of  which  can 
ing  towards  the  flange  one  sixth  of  an  be  readily  computed,  since,  in  those  parts, 
inch,  and  thus  gradually  increasing  in  di-  no  additional  friction  of  the  cart  or  wheels 
tuneter.  Wherever  the  road  bends,  the  is  to  be  provided  for,  and  only  the  addi- 
whecl,  rolling  on  the  exterior,  and,  in  such  tional  resistance  arising  from  gravity  is  to 
case,  longer  track,  will,  in  consequence  of  be  overcome.  If,  for  instance,  the  ad- 
the  tendency  of  the  carriage  to  move  in  a  ditional  inclination  is  one  in  ninety-sit 
right  line,  be  carried  up  a  little  on  the  rail,  or  fifty-five  feet  in  a  mile,  the  "additional 
so  as  to  bear  upon  the  conical  part  of  the  power  must  be  to  the  weight  as  one  to 
rim,  which  gives  a  bearing  circumference  ninety-six,  or  as  fifty-five  to  the  number 
of  the  wheel  on  that  side,  greater  than  that  of  feet  in  a  mile,  namely,  5280.  In  de- 
of  the  wheel  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scending  planes,  ao  much  inclined  that  the 
■nine  axle.  The  tendency,  accordingly,  is  gravity  would  move  the  carriages  too  rap- 
to  keep  the  car  in  the  centre  of  the  tracks,  idly  for  safety,  the  velocity  ia  checked  by 
by  producing  a  curvilinear  motion  in  the  means  of  a  break,  which  consists  of  a 
wagon,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  curve  piece  of  wood  of  the  same  curvature  si 
of  the  road.  In  the  report  made  by  Mr.  the  rim  of  a  set  of  the  wheels,  upon 
Knight  in  1830,  he  says  that  a  car,  with  which  the  break  is  pressed  by  means  of  a 
wheels  such  ss  those  already  described,  lever,  so  adjusted  as  to  be  within  reach  of 
was  run  upon  a  part  of  the  Baltimore  and  the  conductor,  in  his  position  on  the  car- 
Ohio  rail-road,  where  the  greatest  curva.  riage.               ■ 

tures  were  of  a  radius  of  400  feet,  at  ilia  Pmoer.  Gravity,  horse  power,  and 
rate  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour.  In  bis  re-  steam  power,  have  been  used  on  rail- 
port  of  October  1, 1831,  Mr.  Knight  says  roads.  Where  me  road  is  sufficiently  and 
that  the  additional  friction  on  such  a  curve,  uniformly  descending  in  one  direction, 
•hove  that  on  a  straight  road,  is  I  in  1418,  gravity  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  motive 
equal  to  3.72  feet  in  a  mile,  with  Win-  power  in  that  direction ;  but  on  rail-roods 
one's  car,  snd  1  in  356,  equal  to  14.83  generally,  some  other  power  must  be  re- 
feel  in  a  mile,  with  another  car.  If  the  sorted  to  in  each  direction.  At  the  time 
diameter  of  die  wheel  is  increased,  that  of  the  construction  of  the  Liverpool  and 
of  the  conical  part  of  the  rim  should  be  Manchester  rail  wtiy,  much  discussion  took 
increased  also,  making  the  nee  of  the  con-  place,  as  to  the  expediency  of  using  sta- 
les! part  between  the  flange  and  ihecylin-  tionary  or  locomotive  steam-engines.  The 
drical  part  (as  Mr.  Knight  estimates  in  his  remit  of  the  deliberations  was,  that  if  lo- 
report  of  February  1, 1830),  one  fifth  of  comotivea  could  be  constructed  within 
an  inch  in  a  wheel  of  three  feet  di-  certain  conditions  ss  to  weight  and  speed, 
■meter,  and  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  they  would  be  preferable.  The  directors 
a  wheel  of  four  feet  diameter.  Id  bis  accordingly  offered  a  premium  for  the 
report  of  October  1,  1831,  be  says  he  corrstruotion  of  such  a  locomotive,  ss 
had  changed  the  ratio  of  the  conical  should  perform  according  to  the  coudi- 
part  of  the  rim,  on  wheels  of  the  same  lions  prescribed.  At  the  celebrated  trial 
size,  from  that  of  one  to  six,  to  tliatof  one  on  that  road  in  October,  1839,  of  which 
to  five,  and  had  increased  the  length  of  Mr.  Wood  gives  a  particular  account  in 
the  conical  part  to  1-^  inch  i  and  that  the  edition  of  1831  of  bis  work  oo  nit- 
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roads,  the  locomotive,  caned  the  Jhcfat,  fact  h  well  established,  tint  where  the 
constructed  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Robert  transportation  is  sufficient  for  supplying 
Stevenson,  mi  found  to  come  within  the  adequate  loads  for  locomotire  engines, 
proposed  conditions,  and  accordingly  the  and  where  the  road  is  ao  constructed  that 
decw<m,mresperttothMroad,wssinfe-  obey  con  be  advantageously  used,  and 
TOT  of  locomotives.  The  opinion  in  favor  where  fuel  is  not  exceedingly  expensive, 
of  this  kind  of  power  on  roads  of  which  they  afford  much  the  most  economical 
the  inclination  does  not  exceed  about  motive  power.  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson,  in 
thirty  feet  in  a  mile,  has  become  pretty  a  communication  to  the  agent  of  the 
fully  established.  Stationary  power  can  Boston  and  Lowell  rail-road,  estimates 
be  used  to  advantage  only  on  lines  of  very  that  the  most  advantageous  speed  is  that 
.  •_i__ui«|    fj,   the  expense   ■  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour  for  passenger 


on  be  great-  ing   merchandise.     A  reason   for  adopt- 

i  to  the  use  ing  a  tower  speed  for  the  latter,   ia,  to 

of  stationary  power  is/that  its  intemrp-  prevent  injury  to  the  road  by  the  heavily 

Don,  in  any  part,  breaks  up  the  line  for  the  loaded  wheels. 

time,  which  is  not  necessarily  the  case  The   following  is  an   account  of  the 

with  a  locomotive.    The  alternative,  ac-  principal  rail-roads  projected,  constructing 

cordingly,  is  between  the  use  of  locomo-  or  finished,  in  Europe  and  the  U.  States:-— 

-    ~;    horses,  and  the  England.      There 


choice  must  be  determined  by  the  panic-  number  of  iron  mil -ways,  branching  in 
ular  circumstances  of  ths  line  of  trans-  various  directions  from  both  sides  of  the 
Donation.  The  advantages  of  this  ape-  river  Tyne  to  different  coal  works,  and 
cies  of  road  are  illustrated  by  the  action  ajgo  several  inclined  planes,  on  which  the 
of  a  horse  upon  it,  compared  with  his  wagons  are  moved  by  stationary  engines, 
performance  upon  the  best  turnpike,  be-  The  rails  used  are  edge  rails.  On  the 
ing,  M  Mr.  Wood  assumes  in  one  of  his  level  mils,  one  horse  draws  25,500  pounds, 
satsMaaa,  in  the  proportion  of  7  JS  to  1 ;  including  the  weight  of  the  wagon,  at  the 
thru  enabling  u»  to  dispense  with  thirteen  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour, 
out  of  fifteen  horses  required  for  trans-  Rail-ways  are  also  employed  for  conveying 
portauon  on  the  best  common  roads.  The  coals  from  the  collieries  to  the  river  Wear, 
horse's  power  of -draught  is  much  the  «  Sunderland,  some  of  them  extending 
greatest  at  a  low  rate  of  speed,  since  the  to  a  distance  of  more  than  seven  miles. — 
more  rapid  the  velocity,  the  greater  pro-  The  Hettoa  raU-umi  extends  from  Sunder- 
portiou  of  his  inMcukr  exertion  is  re-  land,  on  the  river  Wier,  to  the  Hetton  col- 
quired  to  transport  bis  own  weight  But  lieries.  It  is  seven  and  five  eighths  miles 
it  is  ascertained,  on  the  Baltimore  and  in  length.  The  transportation  is  effected 
Ohio  rail-road,  that  a  speed  of  ten  miles  by  locomotive  engines.  The  total  eleva- 
an  hour  may  be  kept  up  by  horses  travel-  tion  and  depression  from  the  pit  to  the 
ling  stages  of  six  miles  each,  which  would  staiths  is  812  feet,  of  winch  a  part  is  ac- 
perfbrm  the  whole  distance  between  Bel-  complished  by  inclined  planes  and  sta- 
nmore  end  the  Ohio  river  in  thirty-six  tionary  reciprocating  engines,  and  the  rest 
hours.  The  whole  expense  of  transport-  by  a  regular  descent  of  1  part  in  335. 
alion  by  horse  power,  including  cars,  dri-  The  rails  are  of  cast  iron,  and  of  the  edge 
vers,  and  every  expense  except' repairs  of  kind.  The  extreme  length  of  each  rail  is 
the  road,  on  the  same  mil-  road,  from  Jan-  three  feet  eleven  inches,  end  the  breadth 
uary  to  September,  1831,  amounted  to  of  the  upper  surface  two  and  a  half 
about  one  third  of  the  gross  tolla  received;  inches.  They  join  with  a  scarf  joint, 
and  this  expense,  it  was  calculated;  might  The  rails  of  the  straight  parts  of  the  rail- 
be  very  materially  reduced.  The  average  way  weigh  sixty-one  pounds  each :  in  the 
consumption  of  coke  by  a  locomotive  en-  curved  parts,  they  weigh  seventy-two 
giue,  on  a  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Han-  pounds  each.  In  some  parts  near  the 
Chester,  thirty-two  miles,  is  stated  by  Mr.  souths,  malleable  iron  rails  are  used  in 
Wood  to  be  600  pounds,  and  the  water  fifteen  feet  lengths,  supported  at  every 
ned  935  gallons  per  hour,  and  450  three  feet.  They  are  three  and  a  half 
on  the  passage.  Mr.  Wood  com-  inches  deep  in  the  middle  between  the 
puna  ibat  one  of  those  locomotives  will  supports,  and  two  and  one  fourth  inches 
perform  the  work  of  340  horses  travelling  in  breadth  at  the  upper  surface.  One 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour  upon  a  yard  in  length  weighs  about  twenty-eight 
turnpike  road,  the  velocity  of  the  locomo-  pounds. — The  immense  advantages  of 
rive  being  fifteen  miles  per  hour.    The  wooden  rail-ways  in  the  Durham  and 


evaporated 
gallons  on  t 
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Northumberland  coal  fields  earned  them  laid  through  the  forest  of  Dean  to  Lyd- 

to  be  imitated  in  the  neighborhood   of  ney  on  the  Severn,  with  a  branch  by  Col- 

Whitehaven,  in  Cumberland,  where  they  ford   to  -  Monmouth ;    and,   in  the  same 

were  employed  to  a  considerable  extent,  neighborhood,  another  rail-way  extends 

till   superseded   by  the  use  of  cast  iron  froir  the  Severn,  five  miles,  to  the-collier- 

rail-ways. — The    Surry     rail-road   com-  iee  in  the  forest. — The  Shropshire  canal 

meDcea  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  having  to  pass  through  a  district  where 

near  Wandsworth,  in    Surry,  and  pro-  the  changes  of  level  were  abrupt  and 

ceeds  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  about  considerable,  inclined  planes  were  adopt  - 

nine  and  a  half  miles  to  Croydon,  and  ed  for  conveying  the  boats  to  different 

thence,    in  a  more   southerly   direction,  levels.     The  first  inclined  plane  is  350 

eight  and  a  half  miles  to  Merstham.     The  yards  in  length,  and  307  feet  in  perpon- 

aets  for  this  rail-road  were  obtained  in  dicular  height,  with  a  strong  double  rail- 

1800  and  1804.    ft  is  a  double  rail-road,  road  upon  it,  to  admit  boots  loaded  with 

with  tram-rails.      The   inclination  is  no  five  tone  and  their  carriages.  The  second 

where    greater    than   1   in   130,  or  one  plane  is  600  yards  in  length,  and  136  feet 

inch  in  ten  feet— The  coal-works  near  in  height;  and  the  third  is  330 yards  in 

Leeds  and  Wakefield  are  connected  with  length,  with  130  feet  full— In  Cornwall,  a 

the  neighboring  canals  by  numerous  rail'  rait  road,  five  miles  in  length,  has  been 

wan;  and  the  town  of  Leeds  is  supplied  constructed  from  the  harbor  of  Portreth  to 

with  coal  from  the  Middletoc  coal-works,  the  mines  near  Redruth.— The  Stockton 

by  a  rail-road  in  which  the  wagons  are  and   Darlington  rail-wag  extends    from 


this  rail-war  is  to  convey  cools  from  the  Durham.  It  proceeds  from  Stockton  in  a 
cool-  works  in  Birstal  parish  to  the  vessels  westerly  direction,  and  about  three  and  a 
in  the  Calder  and  Heoble  navigation.  Its  half  miles  from  thenee,  a  branch  to  the 
extent  is  about  three  mites.  It  was  fin-  south,  two  miles  in  length,  leads  off  to 
ished  in  1605. — The  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Yarm.  The  main  line  pusses  close  to 
canal,  which  was  opened  in  1805,  is  ter-  Darlington ;  and,  about  four  miles  beyond 
minated  by  a  rail-way  of  three  and  three  Darlington,  a  branch  to  the  south,  nearly 
eighths  miles  in  length,  extending  to  the  two  miles  in  length,  leads  to  Pierce  bridge. 
Ticknall  lime-works  in  Derbyshire ;  an-  About  five  miles  farther  on  the  line,  the 
other  rail-way,  of  rive  miles,  to  Measham  Black  Boy  branch  leads  off  in  a  north- 
collieries;  and  one  of  six  and  a  half  miles  easterly  direction,  to  the  Black  Boy  and 
to  the  Cknidshill  lime -works.— The  Dor-  Couodon  collieries.  The  extent  of  thai 
by  canal  has  several  rail-wayathat  branch  branch  is  upwards  of  five  miles.  The 
from  h,  namely,  to  Horseky  collieries,  to  Hagger  Leases  branch,  finished  in  Octo- 
Smithy  houses,  near  Derby,  four  miles,  ber,  1830,  extends  to  the  Butterknowl 
and  to  Smalley  mills,  one  and  a  hah*  and  Copley  collieries.  This  branch  opens 
mile.— Rail-ways  also  branch  from  the  a  communication  with  the  lead-mine  dis- 
Crotnford  and  Erewarfi  canals ;  and  the  trict,  terminating  at  the  rood  to  Walsing- 
Chamwood  Forest  canal  is  connected  ham,  Middleton,  &c  The  main  line 
with  the  river  Soar  navigation  by  a  rail-  continues  past  Eveuwood,  to  near  the 
way  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  with  a  rise  Norwood  collieries,  and  returns  in  a  north- 
of  185  fret,  called  the  Chanueood  Forat  easterly  direction  to  tlu  Etberly  and  Wit- 
raS-way. — The  Chaptl  Milton  and  Loads  ton  park  collieries.  The  total  extent  of 
Knoui  raH-tnajf  branches  from  the  Peak  the  main  line  is  about  thirty-two  miles. 
Forest  canal  at  Chapel  Milton,  in  Derby-  It  is  a  single  rail-way,  formed  principally 
shire,  to  Loads  Knowl  lime-quarries  in  with  edge  rails  of  malleable  iron.  Sever- 
the  Peak,  a  length  of  about  hit  miles,  al  of  the  curves  on  this  road  are  of  too 
with  an  inclined  plane  515  yards  long,  small  a  diameter,  which  occasions  a  great 
and  304  feet  fell. — The  Lancaster  Canal  increase  of  the  expense  of  transportation. 
rttiliaay  extends  from  Clayton  Green,  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  line,  a 
across  the  valley  of  the  Ribble,  to  the  top  deep  ravine  occurs  at  the  river  Gaundless, 
of  its  opposite  bank,  three  and  one  fourth  on  the  summits  of  the  hills  on  each  side 
miles.  A  communication  between  the  of  which,  permanent  steam-engines  am 
ports  of  the  canal  is  effected  by  means  of  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  goods 
this  rail-way,  which  has  an  inclined  across  the  two  ridges.  The  main  line  of 
plane  on  each  skle  of  the  valley;  and  the  roil-way  was  finished  in  1825.— The 
the  fall  is  223  feet.— From  the  river  Clartnct  rail-road  is  twenty  miles  long. 
Wye,  near  Mitchell  Dean,  a  rail-way  is  end  is  parallel  to  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
41" 
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hngton  rail-road.  It  is  (1833)  nearly  fin-  a  Rone  viaduct,  seventy-fire  feet  above 
abed,  and  is  the  beat  constructed  rail-  the  bed  of  the  Eden,  and  will  form  a 
road  in  England. — The  Darlington  and  communication  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
Croft  rail-road  extends  from  Darlington  length  of  the  projected  route  ia  sixty-one 
to  Croft.  It  was  opened  at  Darlington,  miles.  -  There  are  to  be  seven  branches 
Oct.  37, 1829.— The  Stratford  on. toon  and  from  the  main  road.  There  Trill  be  no 
Mtrtton  in  Marth  rail-road  was  finished  inclined  planes,  or  stationary  engines, 
in  November,  1806.  The  distance  from  The  whole  transportation  ia  to  be  effected 
Stratford  to  Moreton  ia  sixteen  miles. — The  bj  horses. — The  PcuUtoan  tail  mad,  in 
Ttct  and  WeardaU  rail-ivay  commences  Cornwall,  passes  through  St  Auaile's 
about  four  miles  below  Stockton,  at  the  Moor,  chiefly  on  an  inclined  plane.  Four 
mouth  of  the  Tees,  and  runs  inland  about  wagons  loaded  with  fifteen  tons  of  China 
twenty-six  mike  to  Willington,  in  the  vale  clay,  are  sometimes  linked  together,  and , 
of  the  Wear,  between  Durham  and  Wol-  are  then  set  in  motion  by  two  men,  who 
ajngfasm  About  thirteen  miles  from  its  gently  impel  them  forward.  As  they  ad- 
commencement,  this  rail-way  enters  the  vance,  their  speed  gradually  increases, 
limestone  district,  and,  about  a  mile  far-  until  they  proceed  with  the  velocity  of  a 
ther,  the  coal  district,  which  continues  to  mail-coach.  They  continue  to  proceed 
the  vicinity  of  Wehnngbara,  near  which  thus  upwards  of  two  miles.  Having  ar- 
place,  and  in  the  upper  parts  of  WeardaJe,  rived  at  level  ground,  their  speed  gradu- 
■  the  lead  country.  The  prominent  object  ally  diminishes,  until  they  at  length  stop, 
of  this  road  ia  to  connect  the  extensive  when  the  conductor  attaches  his  none  to 
coalfield,  which  lies  in  the  south-western  the  foremost  carriage,  and  they  are  thus 
part  of  the  county  of  Durham,  with  the  drawn  to  Pentewan  wharf;  and  the  clay 
river  Teea  in  deep  water.— The  Hertford  is  snipped  for  Liverpool,  Scotland,  &c — 
tram  road  was  finished  in  tbe  hater  part  The  Canto-bury  rail-road  extends  to 
of  1830.  It  extends  from  Hereford  to  ftlon-  Whiutable.  It  was  five  years  in  progress, 
mouth  Gap. — The  Kingiwinford  rail-vxu  and  was  finished  in  May,  1630.  It  is 
extendsfromKingiwtafordtoUreStaffuni-  seven  miles  in  length.  Tbe  first  four 
shire  and  Worcestershire  canal.  It.com*  miles  incline  one  part  in  ninety.  The  it - 
msnees  ax  the  colliery  of  the  esrl  of  Dudley,  iutiining  distance  of  three  miles  is  level; 
by  nn  inclined  place,  1000  yards  in  length,  and  here  tbe  wagons  are  attached  to  tbe 
having  an  inclination  of  two  and  three  locomotive  engine.  A  tunnel  has  been 
tenths  feet  in  a  chain,  and  the  carriages  cut  through  Brethren  hills,  823  yards  in 
with  coal  axe  delivered  down  the  plane  in  length,  at  an  expense  of  £13,000.  Coal 
three  and  a  half  minutes,  bringing  up,  at  will  experience  a  reduction  of  six  shil- 
tbe  same  time,  an  equal  number  of  empty  lings  a  chaldron  for  carriage.  Passengers 
carriages.  The  rail-road  then  proceeds  are  conveyed  over  it  for  nine  pence  a 
from  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  for  one  head,  in  twenty  minutes. — A  new  canal 
and  seven  eighths  miles,  at  an  inclination  and  rail-way  between  the  Cann  slate- 
of  sixteen  feet  per  mile ;  and,  on  this  part  works,  and  the  new  quay  at  Cat  water 
of  the  rail-road,  the  locomotive  travels  and  Plymouth,  was  opened  on  Jan.  20,  1830. 
delivers  the  wagons  at  the  head  of  anoth-  — The  Cromfard  and  Park  Forttt  roll- 
er inclined  plane,  500  yards  in  length,  way  is  altogether  in  Derbyshire,  and  goes 
having  an  inclination  of  two  and  eighty-  over  the  Peak ;  it  is  thirty -two  and  three 
five  hundredths  feet,  in  a  chain.  The  fourths  niiles  in  length,  and  was  com- 
wagons  ore  passed  down  this  plane  in  a  pleted  in  July,  1831,  six  years  from  the 
wuniUr  manner  to  the  first,  in  one  and  time  of  its  commencement,  at  an  expense 
three  fourths  minute.  At  the  foot  of  the  of  £140,000.  Of  tbe  whole  length,  only 
second  inclined  plane,  there  is  a  basin  750  eleven  and  throe  fourths  miles  are  a 
yards  long,  communicating  with  the  Staf-  double  line  of  rail-way.  The  remaining 
fbrdshiro  and  Worcestershire  canal,  to  twenty-one  miles  are  a  single  line,  but  so 
which  the  rail-road  is  continued  on  both  constructed  that  an  additional  track  can 
sides,  affording  tbe  means  of  loading  sixty  be  laid,  at  the  expense  of  £20,000.  The 
boats  at  a  time.  Over  the  middle  of  the  rails  are  of  the  edge  kind,  and  are  of  cast 
basin  is  a  bridge  of  eleven  arches,  on  iron,  in  lengths  of  four  feet  each,  weighing 
which  the  rood  from  Wordsley  to  New  eighty-four  pounds.  There  are  nine  in- 
Inn  passes.  Tbe  length  of  the  rail-mad  caned  planes,  of  which  fire  overcome  an 
is  three  and  one  eighth  miles.  It  was  ascent  of  1000  feet  from  Cromfbrd,  and 
finished  in  June,  1829.— The  MwcatlU  four,  a  descent  of  800  feet,  to  Whaley 
and  Carlistr  rail-road  was  commenced  in  bridge.  At  the  inclined  planes,  the  steam 
the  latter  part  of  1830.    It  passes  over  engines  (eighteen  in  number)  are  in  pairs, 
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ofwhiehaevou  areof  twenty  hone  power  road.  The  commencement  cf  the  rail- 
each,  and  two  pain,  of  ten  bone-power  road  at  Liverpool  is  in  the  company's 
each.  The  longest  plane  ia  850  yards,  yard  in  Wapping.  Here  the  lower  en- 
The  greatest  rise  on  the  nlanea  is  at  the  trance  of  the  great  tunnel  ia  accessible 
rate  of  four  and  a  half  inches  to  the  yard;  through  an  open  cutting,  33  feet  deep  and 
the  least  is  two  and  a  half  inches  tn  the  46  feet  wide,  being  a  space  sufficient  for 
yard.  The  velocity,  in  ascending  the  four  lines  of  nil-way,  with  pillars  tie- 
plane,  ia  four  miles  per  hour.  There  are  tween  the  lines,  to  support  the  flooring, 
on  this  road  much  deep  cutting,  several  &c  of  the  warehouses  of  the  company, 
tunnels  (one  590  yards  long),  and  ear-  which  are  thrown  across  this  excavation, 
oral  expensive  embankments.  The  coat  and  under  which  the  wagons  nsss  to  be 
of  transporting  coal  and  lime  ia  one  and  loaded  or  discharged  through  hatchways 
a  half  pence  per  ton  per  mile ;  for  mer-  comtnunicating  with  the  stores  shore  ; 
chandtse,  the  cost  is  three  pence  per  ton  wagons  loaded  with  coal  or  lime  pass  un- 
per  mile.  Horse  power  is  used  on  the  der  the  warehouses  to  the  open  wharves 
levels,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  carry  pss-  at  the  Wapping  end  of  the  station.  Pro- 
sengera.  It  ia  supposed  dial  this  rail-way  ceeding  along  the  tunnel,  die  line  of  rail- 
will  not,  for  some  yean,  be  productive  way  curves  to  the  south-east,  till  it  reaches 
property,  because  it  is  on  no  great  tbor-  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane,  which  is 
oughfare,  and  its  route  is  over  the  highest  a  perfectly  straight  line,  1980  yards  in 
hill  in  England,  where  there  is  little  or  no  length,  with  a  uniform  rise  of  three  fourths 
population,  and   the  lead   mines,  for  the  of  an  inch  to  a  yard.     The  rail-way  from 


was  principally  constructed,  are  now  al-  dined  plane   is   level  j  the    whole   rule, 

most  deserted;  but  when  united  with  the  therefore,  from  Wapping  to  the  tunnel 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- way,  it  will  mouth  at  Edgehill,is  133  feet.  The  tunnel 

become  very  valuable.     This  union  will  is  33  feet  wide  and  16  feet  huh,  the  sides 

be  effected  in  a  few  yean  by  the  Man-  being   perpendicular  to  the  height   of  5 

Chester  and  Sheffield  nil-way.    As  soon  feet,  surmounted  by  a  semicircular  arch  ; 

as  the  junction  of  the  Manchester  rail-  the  total  length  is  3350  yards.   The  height, 

way  is  accomplished,  there  will  be  a  com-  from  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  upwards  to 

plete  rail-road  communication  from  Liver-  the  surface  of  the  ground,  varies  from  5 

pool  to  the  valley  of  the  Dei-went,  when  to  70  feet.    The  whole  length  of  this  vast 

this  work  will  become  a  thoroughfare  for  cavern  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  sides 

the  traffic  between  Liverpool  and  Man-  and  roof  are  white- washed  to  add  to  thu 

Chester  in  the  west,  and  Derby  and  Not-  effect  of  the  illumination.    At  the  eastern 

tingham  in  the  east. — Tbe  MaMhuUrand  end  of  the  tunnel,  the  rail-road  emerges 

Sheffield  raH-way.    In  Aug.,  1830,  a  meet-  into  a  spscious  area  forty  feet  below  the 

ing  of  persona  interested  in  this  enterprise  surface  of  the  ground,  cutout  of  the  solid 

was  held  in  Liverpool,  and  a.  prospectus  rock.     From  this  area   there    returns  a 

of  the  proposed  work  was  read.    It  was  small  tunnel,  290  yards  in  length,  15  feet 

resolved  to  form  a  company  with  a  capital  wide  and  19  feet  high,  parallel  with  the 

of  £600,000,  for  the  purpose  of  construct-  large   one,  but  inclining  upwards  in  the 

ing  tbe  rail-road.    It  is  to   extend  from  opposite  direction,  and  terminating  in  the 

Manchester  to  Sheffield  j  it  will  also  con-  company's  premises,  in  Crown  street,  at 

noct  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-  the  eastern  boundary  of  Liverpool ;  this  is 

road  and  tbe  Crom ford  and  Peake  forest  tbe   principal    station    for  the  rail-way 

rail-way.     The  western  termination  of  coaches,  and  the  depot  for  coals  for  the 

the   latter  rail-way  at  Whaley  bridge  is  supply  of  me  higher  districts  of  the  town, 

twenty  miles  distant  from  Manchester. —  In  September,  1831,  the  company  resolved 

The  Leedt  and  Sdby  rail  road  wasorigi-  to   construct  a  new  tunnel  m  order*- '— 


uolly  intended  to  cunnoct  Leeds  with  Hull;  able  to  dispense  with  the  omnibuses, 
but,  in  1839,  it  was  determined  to  carry  which  ore  employed  to  convey  passen- 
the  rood  no  further  than  from  Leeds  to  gen  from  the  town  to  the  station  on  the 
Selby.  The  estimated  expense  of  a  rail-road  from  which  the  carriages  for  pas- 
double  rail-way  between  these  two  last  sengen  start.  Thenewtunnefis  to  bo  1J 
towns  is  £173,000.  The  operations  upon  mile  in  length,  35  feet  high,  23  feet  wide, 
this  rail-road  are  now  in  active  progress,  and  to  have  an  inclination  of  1  foot  in  106. 
It  is  to  lie  connected  with  the  Liv-  The  roof  is  to  be  coated  with  Roman 
erpool  and  Manchester  rail-road,  by  cement.  The  time  which  will  be  ent- 
tbe  Leeds  and  Manchester  rail-way. —  ployed  in  conveying  passengers  through 
The    Liverpool    and    Mmduthr    ratt-  this  tunnel  will  be  three  minutes.    The 
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expense  is  estimated  at  k*s  than £100,000.  Thi*  moss  »  about  twenty  feet  deep; 

Proceeding  eastward  from  the  tunnels,  the  the   materials   forming    the   ruil-rond,  as 

road  passes   through  a  Moorish  archway,  they  were  deposited,  sank  to  the  bottom, 

which  connects  the  two  engine-houses,  ana  now  form  an  embankment  in  reality 

end  forma  the  grand  entrance  to  the  Liver-  twenty-five  feet  high,  though  only  four  or 

pool  stations.     The  traveller  ia  now  upon  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  moss, 

the  open  road  to  Manchester ;  the  line  of  Over  Sankey  valley  and  canal,  the   rail- 

tbe  rail- way  ia  perfectly  level,  and  slightly  way  ia  earned  along  a  magnificent  viaduct 

curved.      Crossing   Wavertree-lane,    the  of  Dine  arches,  each  fifty  feet  span,  built 

rail-way  descends  for  five  and  a    half  principally  of  brick,  with  stone  facings; 

miles,  at  the  rate  of  four  feet  per  mile,  the  height  from  the  top  of  the  parapets  to 

The  road,  a  little  beyond  Wavertree-lane,  the  water  in  the  canal  being  seventy  feet, 


is  carried  through  a  deep  marl  cutting,  and  the  width  of  the  rail- way  between  the 
under  several  massive  stone  arch-ways  parapets,  twenty-five  feet.  The  approach 
thrown  across  the  excavation  to  form  the    to   this  structure  m  along  a  stupendous 


requisite  com  mimical  ions  between  the  embankment,  formed  principally  of  clny. 
opposite  sides  of  the  rail-road.  Beyondthe  A  few  miles  beyond  Newton  is  the  great 
marl  cutting  ia  the  great  rock  excavation  Kenyon  excavation,  from  which  about 
through  Olive  mount,  about  half  a  mile  to  800,000  cubic  yards  of  clay  and  sand  were 
thenorthof  the  village  of  Wavertree.  Here  dug.  Near  the  end  of  this  cutting,  the 
the  traveller  passes  through  a  deep  and  Kenyon  ami  Leigh  junction  railway  joins 
narrow  ravine,  seventy  feet  below  the  sur-  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road 
face  of  the  ground,  over  which  are  thrown  by  two  branches  pointing  to  the  two 
several  bridges ;  the  road  winds  gently  to  towns  respectively.  The  former  rail-rood 
the  south-east  Emerging  from  the  Olive  joins  the  Bolton  and  Leigh  rail-road, 
mount  cutting,  he  approaches  the  Roby  and  thus  forms  the  connecting  link  be- 
embanktnent,  which  stretches  across  the  tween  Bolton,  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
valley  for  about  two  miles,  varying  in  — From  tbe  Kenyon  excavation,  the  Liv- 
heigbt  from  15  to  45  feet,  and  in  breadth,  erpool  and  Manchester  rail-road  passes 
at  the  base,  from  60  to  135  feet.  The  over  the  Broeely  embankment.  Bury  lane, 
rail-rood  next  crosses  the  H  nylon  turn-  and  tbe  small  river  Glazebrook,  to  Chat 
pike,  and  proceeds,  in  a  slightly  curved  di-  Moss.  This  moss  was  so  fluid  that  a  rod 
rection,  to  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane  of  iron' would  sink  into  it  by  its  own  grav- 
at  Whiston,  between  seven  and  eight  ity.  It  comprises  an  area  of  about  twelve 
miles  from  tbe  company's  station  in  Liver-  square  miles,  varying  in  depth  from  ten  to 
pool.  This  plane  rises  three  eighths  of  thirty-five  feet.  Beyond  Chat  Moss,  the 
an  inch  in  a  yard.'  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  road  traverses  the  Barton  enbenkmeot, 
long,  in  a  straight  tine ;  the  inclination  is  crossing  the  low  lands  for  about  a  mile 
hardly  perceptible,  except  by  tbe  decrease  between  the  moss  and  the  Worsely  canal, 
in  the  speed  of  the  carriages.  At  the  top  over  which  it  is  carried  by  a  neat  stone 
of  the  Whiston  plane,  tbe  road  for  nearly  bridge.  The  immediate  approach  to 
two  miles  is  exactly  level  About  half  a  Manchester  is  through  a  portion  of  Sal- 
mile  from  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane,  ford.  Over  the  river  Irwell,  the  rail-way 
the  turnpike-road  from  Liverpool  to  Man-  Is  carried  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge, 
Chester  crosses  the  liue  of  the  rail-road  in  consisting  of  two  arches,  each  fifty-eight 
an  acute  angle  of  thirty-four  degrees,  by  feet  span,  and  then  over  a  series  of  arches 
a  atone  bridge  built  on  the  diagonal  prin-  to  the  company's  station  in  Water  street 
ciple,  each  stone  being  cut  to  a  particular  and  Liverpool  road  in  Manchester.  This 
angle,  to  fit  into  a  particular  place.  The  rail-road  consistsof  twotracksof  rails,and 
span  of  the  arch  measured  at  the  face  is  is  thirty-two  miles  in  length.  The  whole 
•fifty-four  feet,  while  the  width  of  tbe  rail- "  number  of  bridges  ia  twenty-five,  and  tbe 
way  underneath,  measured  from  wall  to  number  of  large  culverts,  thirty-six.  Tbe 
wall,  is  only  thirty  feet — each  face  of  the  rails  are  edge  rails.  It  was  constructed  in 
arch  extending  diagonally  forty-five  feet  four  years,  and  opened  Sept.  15,  1830. 
beyond  the  square.  Passing  over  tbe  This  road  ia  constructed  on  the  most  ap- 
eummit  level  at  Rainbill,  the  traveller  ar-  proved  principles.  On  tbe  clay  and  stone, 
rives'  at  the  Sutton  inclined  plane,  which  on  which  the  road  is  formed,  a  layer  two 
descends  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  ia  feet  thick,  of  broken  rock  and  sand,  is  do- 
similar,  in  extent  and  inclination,  to  the  posited,  one  foot  below  the  sleepers,  and 
Whiston  plane,  the  top  level  being  eighty-  one  foot  distributed  between  them.  The 
two  feet  above  the  base  of  each  plane,  sleepers,  or  blocks  on  which  the  rails  of 
Parr  Moss  is  tbe  next  object  of  attention,  the  road  rest,  are  composed  of  hard  free- 
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stone,  from  Peel,  hi  Lancashire,  on  the  ex-  rag-road   is    to    communicate   with  the 

cavated  pan  of  the  road  (about  eighteen  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road,  and 

out  of  the  thirty-two  miles) ;   while,  on  to  pan  thence,  on  the  east  aide  of  Man- 

the  raised  embankments  and  the  mosses,  cheater,  near  to  Oldham,  and  through  the 


tbe  rails  are  supported  by  sleepers  of  oak  valley  of  Todmnrden,  by  Sowerby  bridge, 

or  larch.    Tbe  atone  blocks  an  about  two  near  Halifax,  and  thence  along  tbe  vale 

feet  over,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  of  tbe  CaJder  by  Brighouse,  Dewsbury 

thick  ;   for   the    reception    of  the   iron  and  Wakefield,  to  Leeds.    By  this  route, 

,  cbaire,  two  holes  an  drilled  in  each  block,  locomotives  can    travel    the  whole  die- 

and   filled  up  with  hard  oak  pins;  the  tauce  between    Manchester   and   Leeds, 

chairs  are  then  fastened  on  by  two  large  with  the  aid  of  a  tunnel  of  6  or  700  yards 

spikes  driven  through  them  into  the  oak  ;  in  length,  near  RothwelL     Comtnunkav- 

which  process  in  found  to  be  so  effectual,  tiona  may  easily  be  made,  by  branches 

that  it  n  almost  impossible  to  separate  a  from  tbe  trunk  rail-way,  to  Halifax  and  to 

chair  from  a  sleeper  when  thus  fastened.  Huddersnek).     The  estimated  expenses 

Before  the  construction  of  the  rail-road,  the  of  the  whole  distance  between  Mancbea- 

number  of  passengers  m  tbe  coaches  bei  Mr  and  Leeds,  by  tbe  valley  of  Todmor- 

tween  Liverpool  and  Manchester  did  not  den,  is  from  £700,000  to  £600,000,  and, 

exceed  800  d    '       "      '      '  ■    "       '  ' 

1881,  8500  p 

goods  were  conveyed  over  the  rail-way  tlmote,  a  rail-way  communication  wiH  be 
between  these  two  towns,'  m  one  day.  estaoliahed  from  Manchester  to  the  im- 
Immenee  quantities  of  live  stock  are  now  portant  towns  of  Middleton,  Rochdale, 
transported  on  this  rail-way.  In  1831,  Todmorden,  Halifax,  Hiiddersfie!d,Dewn- 
the  gross  receipts  from  January  1,  to  bury,  Wakefield  and  Leeds.  By  tbe  aid 
June  30,  amounted  to  £65,(593;  foe  ex-  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
pensee  were  £35,379.  A  locomotive  bss  road  in  tbe  west,  and  the  Leeds  and  Sel- 
nassed,  it  is  said,  from  one  town  to  the  by  rail-road  to  the  east,  a  direct  rail-way 
other  in  thinv-three  minutes.  The  Liver-  communication  will  also  be  formed  be- 
nool  and  Manchester  rail-road  is  to  be  tween  the  Ouse  and  the  Mersey.  It  will 
connected  with  tbe  Cromford  end  Paake  also  communicate  with  the  proposed 
forest  mil-way,  by  the  Manchester  and  Bradford  rail-way  to  Leeds.  The  din* 
Sheffield  rail- way. — The  Bolton  and  Ltigh  tanee  by  this  line  between  Leeds  and 
nnf-tstn/,and  the  JCsnyon  and  Liagk  junc-  Manchester  will  be  about  fifty-eight  miles, 
tun.  radmjy,  connect  Bolton  with  foe  and  the  journey  will  be  performed  in  about 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road. — The  two  hours  and  a  half,  at  the  present  rate 
ff'igan-  and  /fatten  rafcroad.  A  com-  of  travelling  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
pany  was  formed,  in  1830,  to  construct  a  cheater  rail- road.— The  Southampton  end 
rail-road  from  Wigan,  to  join  the  Liver-  London  raU-wat/  will  connect  Southamp- 
pool  and  Manchester  rail-road  near  New-  ton  and  London.-- A  rail-road  has  been 
ton.  The  length  is  six  miles  and  three  projected  between  Liverpool  and  Birroing- 
fourtha.  The  expense  is  estimated  at  nam,  the  length  of  which  is  estimated  at 
£40,000. — The  Xdvtrpool  and  Letdi  raS-  eighty-six  miles ;  and  it  is  proposed  to 
\oay.  Measures  are  now  (1833)  in  progress  continue  it  to  London.  A  company  baa 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-road  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
between  these  two  towns,  and  application  ing  rail-roads  for  locomotives  from  Lou- 
is to  be  made  to  parliament  during  the  don  to-  the  principal  towns  in  Kent, 
present  year  for  the  necessary  authority.  Rail-ways  have  also  been   projected  be- 


Meanwhile  an  important  feature  in  the  tween  London  and  Edinburgh  ;  between 
ect  of  the  road  has  already  received  Bath  and  Bristol ;  from  Wolverhampton 
approbation   of  parliament.    During    through  Dudley  to   Birmingham;    from 


the  converting  of  the  Manchester,  Bolton  five    miles ;    from   Tunbridge  Wells    to 

and   Bury  canal   into  a    rail-road.    The  8  nod  land  ;  from  St.  Helen's  to  Runcorn, 

canal  is  eleven  miles  in  length,  and  runs  with   branches,  &c  &c    A  route  for  a 

through  a  populous,  wealthy  and  manu-  rail-road  baa  been  surveyed  from  Shun- 

Jhctunng  district,  which  forms  a  part  or  ford  to  the  canal  at  Oakham.    Tbe  line 

the  country  through  which  the  Liverpool  is  to  proceed  through  the  vale  of  Hamble- 

nnd   Leeds  mil-way  is  expected  to  run.  ton,  by  Exton,  Empingham  and  Tinwell. 

The  majority  of  the  shareholders  in  tbis  The  bill  at  the  last  named  village  is  to  be 

canal    have  acquiesced   in  tbe  new  ar-  pierced   by  a  tunnel  one  mile  and  one 

rangemenL— The  Ltedi  and  Mauhuttr  fourth  in  length. 
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Scotland.     In  Scotland,   rail-roads  are  derfhefirgtuctof' parliament  ever  granted 

much   employed   for  short  distances,  at  for  this  specie*  of  road.    It  fa  about  37 

some  of  the  principal  coal-works,   &c  miles  long. — The  Aberdare  canal,  which 

The  TYounraH-roadexteadairvrnKHraar-  brail choa  from  the  Cardiff  canal,  is  con- 

nock  to  the  harbor  of  Troon,  in  Ayrshire,  nocted  with  the  Neath  canal  bya  rail-way, 

«  distance  of  ten  mike.     It  was  construct-  the  communication  being  completed  bj  an 

fldat  theorpeuaeof  thedukeof  Portland,  inclined  plane,  up  which  the  wagons  are 

the  proprietor  of  the  coal-fields  in  that  vi-  drawnbyahighprossureengine.-- TheSir- 

cinity.     It  is  a  tram  rail-road.     It  is  very  homaraU-raad,ortram  rsagjeororaeneesat 

extensively  used  for  the  transportation  of  the  Monmouth  canal,  at  Pillg  welly,  crosses 

coal  and  lime.     The  general  inclination  Ura£bw7bjabrkJ|mofauteenarcnea,and 

of  the  rail-way  is  1  in  660.     Various  ape-  teiroinstesBtTrevrfhmeworks,alerigthof 

das-of  wncona  are  used  on  it ;  eren  com-  about  t we nty. eight  miles.     FromtheSir- 

e  allowed  to  go  on  it  if  the  ho  way  rail-way  there  ore  several  branch™. 

"    "  '    iL«ndno(- '      ■  ""  -      ■' ... 


wheels  are  cylindrical,  and  no  greater  load    The  act  for  building  it  was  obtained  it 
™  ™.<*  ™i-  .K.n  M.nn^xl.1  ™t — Tk»    lorra  —ifa  Brinort  real  May  also    leadi 
j  Haye,  on  the  Wye.— The  Blm- 


on  one  pair  than  twenty-eight  cwL— The     1808.— The  Brinort  railway  abo    leads 
""*  tollitry  rvii-uHig  is  about  two  and  a    from  it       "  *""         ™"      "' 


half  miles  in  length,  with  cast  iron  raite.—  (avJnm  rail-May  also  leada  to  the  Hon- 

Varioua  other  rail-ways  are  in  use  in  the  mouthehira  canal    Its  length  is  five  and 

mining  districts  of  Scotland,  chiefly  of  a  half  miles ;  it  rises  610  feet  in  that  rtis- 

the  edge  kind.    Those  which  have  been  twits,  to  the  Bleen-Avon  furnace.— Tbe 

lately  constructed  are,  in  general,  of  mat-  Catrmaxihcrvhirt    raH-road    commences 

looble  iron.    The  rail-way  of  the  Carron  from  the  harbor  of  Llanelly,  and  extends 

company  is  understood  to  have  reduced  fifteen  miles,  through  a  productive  coal 

their  average  monthly  expenditure  for  car-  country,  to  the  lime  works  at  Lbradebie ; 

liagefrom  £1200  to  £300.— There   is  a  andfmm  the  eastern  aide  branch  rail-ways 

rail-way  on  the  property  of  the  earl  of  to  the  extensive  coal  works  of  general 


Glasgow,  commencing  at  the  Huriet  coal  Waiile.     The   charter  v 

and  lime-  works,  and  extending  to  the  1903.— Tbe  Oyittr-mouth   maf-wey  p*°* 

Pakley  canal,  •  distance  of  two  and  a  coeds  from  Swansea,  seven  miles  along 

Ash"  miles.    The  rails  are  of  malleable  the  coast,  u>  the  village  of  Oyster-month ; 

iron,  each  nine  feet  in  length,  are  sup-  it  is  intended  chiefly  for  the  transportation 

ported  at  every  three  feet,  and  are  two  and  of   limestone.  '  Several  other  rail-ways 

a  quarter  inches  deep,  and  three  fourths  communicate  with    the  Swansea    canal 

of  an  inch  thick.— The  Dalkeith  and  Ed-  from  the  coal  works  in  its  neighborhood. 

mbmrgh  rail-road  is  about  twenty  miles  —The    Mergavtimg    rotf-woy    proceeds 

long,  and  will  soon  be  completed—  The  from  the  Brecknock  canal,  and  passes  by 

Garnkirk    md     Giatgaw    rat-tag    was  a  bridge  over  the  Uske  to  Abergavenny, 

opened  in  1831.     On  this  rail-road,  the  From  the  same  canal  there  is  a  rail-way 

first    experiment  of  steam    locomotives  branch  to  Lake  and  to  Haye,  and  various 

.in     Scotland     was     made.— Rail-roads  others  to  coal  and  iron  worka ;  and  at  the 

have  been  projected  between  Leith  and  iron  works  near  Pootypoof  there  are  some 

Edinburgh,  and  between  Edinburgh  and  lofty  inclined  piano*— The  Ruabon  hrook 

Glasgow.  rail-way  commences  on  the  north  bank 

ffaUt.    In  Wales,  the  nil-rosds  com-  of  the  river  Dee,  and  passes   through 

manicatmg  between  the  iron  works  and  numerous  collieries,  to  Ruabon  brook,  a 

coal  mines,  and  branching  from  the  canals  distance  of  three   miles. — The   Pcnrajm 

ami  rivers  to  the  principal  mining  districts,  rait-way  extends  from  the  Peorhyn  slate 


e  very  numerous.  The  main  rail- roods  quarries,  in  Caernarvonshire,  to  Port  Fen- 
are  joined  by  many  smaller  private  ones,  rfayn,  a  distance  of  six  and  a  quarter  miles, 
which  give  a  great  facility  for  traffic  in  a  and  is  divided  into  five  stages ;  it  has 
country  where  the  common  roads  are  bad.  three  eighths  of  en  inch  fall  in  one  yard, 
In  1791,  there  was  scarcely  a  rail-way  in  and  has  three  inclined  planes.  It  was 
South  Wales ;  in  1811,  the  complete  rail-  begun  in  October,  1800,  and  finished  in 
roads  connected  with  canals,  collieries,  July,  1801.  It  has  oval-formed  edge  raila 
&c,  in  Monmouthshire,  Glamorganshire,  of  cast  iron. — The  Ptmtrt  colliery  and 
and  Cseiroarthensiiire,  amounted  to  near-  Suantca  canal  raft-way  is  si     ' 


Jyl50  miles  in  length  (exclusive  of  under-  rail-way  and  self-acting  inclined  plane  of 
■round  onesi,  of  which  one  company  in  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  in  the 
Mertbyr    Thivil   possessed   about    thirty    immediate  vicinity  of  Swansea,  and  con- 


miles.— The  Cardiff  and  Afer&yr  rmlioenf,    nects  the  Pentre  colliery  with  the  Swsn- 
ii  tram-road,  was  cotistructed  in  1794,  tin-    sea  canal.    The  embankment  is  in  a 
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places  more  than  twenty  feet  high.    Ten  art  of  wrought  iron,  supported  oh  stone  ; 
tons  of  coal  are  passed  at  a  time  over  the  the  curves  of  this  road  nave  at  least  1666 
space  of  nearly  half  a  mile  in  two  rain-  feet  radius.    The  route  is   divided  into 
tites,  being  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  per  three  divisions.    The  first  division  extends 
hour.     One  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  from   Lyons  to   Givers.     The  principal 
coal  could  be  sent  down  in  an  hour.     This  works  on  this  division  are  the  bridge  over 
rail-way  was  opened  in  July,  1630. — The  the  Saone,  the  deep  cut  at  Pierre  Berate, 
Cacrnavon  and  .Yanttle  rod-road  is   do-  the  passage  of  Vemaison,  and  the  tunnel 
signed  for  the  transportation  of  slate.     It  of  the  Mulatiere.     Tbe  second  division 
was  finished  in  October,  1838.  extends  from  Givora  to  Rive  do  Gier.  The 
france.    The  first  rail-road  in  France  tunnel  of  Rive  de  Gier  is  3090  feet  in 
was  a  small  one  at  Mount  Cenia,  construct-  length.    The  third  division  extends  from 
ed,  in  1783,  by  Wilkinson,  an  English-  Rive  de  Gier  to  St.  Etienne.     It  is  con- 
man,  for  the  use  of  thefouoderiesof  Creu-  nectrd  by  a  branch  road  with  thi!  rail-road 
sot     The  St.  EtUniK  and  Andredeux  rail-  from  St.  Etienne  to  the  Loire.     The  tun- 
rood  extends  from  St.  Etienne,  which  is  neb  upon  this  rail-road   are  fourteen  in 
the  seat  of  extensive  iron  manufactures, 
and  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  rich  coal- 
mines, to  Andrerieux,  on  the  Loire.     It  contain  two  tracks,  and  will  besixteen  feet 
was  commenced  in  1825,  and  is  the  first  four  and  a  half  inches  wide;  the  other 
rail- road,  of  any  extent,  that  has  been  con-  will   be  only  ten  feet  in  width,  and  will 
strutted  in  Prance.    The  road  consists  of  contain  only  one  track.      The  cost  of 
but    one   track    of  rails,    and,  with   its  this   road   was    9,939,000  francs  (about 
branches,  is  about  twelve  miles  and  three  £1,813^70).     It  was  commenced  to  1896. 
fifths  to  length.     The  rails  are  of  the  edge  and  finished  in  1831 .     Tho  annual  ti 
kind,  formed  of  cast  iron.     The  .    .      .    ...-  ~™ 

of  the  road  are  from  350  feet  to  33  _  „ 

radius.     The  cost  was  74,095  francs  a  ki-  guin,  are  used  upon  this  road,  which  are 

lometre,  which  is  equal  to  3380  feet  11  said  to  be  superior  to  power  to  the  similar 

inches.     The  transportation  upon  it  is  ef-  English  engines,  and  are  much  lighter  and 

fected  by  means  of  horses.    The  yearly  cheaper.  The  locomotives  of  Seguin  cost 


transport* 
80,000  toi 


.    0  tons.    This  road  is  connected  with  kilogrammes  of  steam  per  hour  (about  883 

the  rail-road  from  Roanne  to  Andrezieux.  J_1  -  - J  - ---■-      •  ..-.w^.-i 

— The  Roaime  and  Jtndrtxitux  rail-road. 
This  enterprise  completes  the  grand  sys- 
tem of  communication  between  the  south  1837.  It  extends  from  the  road  near  the 
and  the  north,  from  the  basin  of  the  Hofrital  da  htvalidtt  at  Paris  to  Versailles. 
Rhone  to  those  of  the  Loire  and  of  the  It  is  intended  only  to  convey  travellers  to 
Seine,  and  will  remedy  the  great  difiicul-  the  royal  palace.  Tbe  carriages  contain 
ties  to  tbe  navigation  of  the  Loire  above  six  persona,  drawn  by  (me  hone.  Upon 
Roaime.  It  was  undertaken  principally  an  average,  600  to  800  persons  travel  dai- 
with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  transpor-  ly  from  Paris  to  Versailles. — The  Epinac 
taoon  of  coal  from  St.  Etienne  to  the  ba-  rail-read,  A  company  has  been  formed 
sins  of  the  Loire  and  Seine,  and  will  form  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-road 
a  continuation  of  the  rail-road  from  the  from  Epinac  to  the  canal  of  Bourgogue- 
Loire  to  St.  Etienne.  At  Roanne,  the  Epinac  is  situated  in  the  department  of 
Loire  becomes  navigable  both  to  the  as-  Saone  and  Loire,  near  Autun.  The  rail- 
'  cent  and  descent.  This  rail-road  has  on-  road  will  be  about  seventeen  miles  and 
ly  one  track  ;  the  rails  are  of  wrought  three  fifths  in  length,  and  will  establish  a 
sj  in  the  road  have  666|  feet  communication    between   the   canals  of 


Uourgogne. 

i  of  Epinc 

from  160,000  to  180,000  tons.  The  cost  able  to  supply  with  coals  Tranche  Comte, 
was  50,746  francs  (about  $9500)  per  ki-  Bourgogne,  Champagne,  and,  generally, 
lometre. — Tbe  Lyons  and  St.  Elicnne,  rail-  ail  the  country  traversed  by  a  part  of  tilfe 
road  extends  from  Lyons  to  St.  Etienne,  Saone,  the  canal  Monsieur,  the  canal  of 
following  tbe  river  Gier  and  the  Rhone,  Bourgogne  and  the  Yonne  j  and,  when 
thus  connecting  two  of  the  principal  the  canal  of  Bourgogne  is  finished,  they 
manufacturing  cities  of  France.  It  is  a  will  be  able  to  supply  Paris  with  coals,  at 
double  track  rail-road,  and  is  thirty-four  a  price  much  less  than  that  of  any  now 
miles  and  four  fifths  in  length.     Tbe-rails    consumed  there. — A  rail-road  is  about  to 
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be  constructed  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  with  for  sixty  shores,  and  the  lamer  for  forty 
branches  to  Havre  and  Dieppe,  connecting  shares.  This  list  also  contains  tbe  names 
the  metropolis  with  a  large  nianurhcturing  of  tour  grandees  and  two  ministers.  At 
town,  and  with  the  seaports  on  the  Chan-  present,  all  the  sherry  wine  which  is  ox- 
neL  The  com  of  a  rail-road,  with  «  ported  is  carried,  at  a  greet  expense,  from 
double  track,  from  Paris  to  Havre,  in  enti-  Jerez  to  the  place  of  shipment ;  it  is  to 
nutted  at  118,000  francs  (about  023,120)  be  hereafter  transported  on  the  rail-road, 
per  kilometre  of  3280  feet,  and  the  amrual  If  the  undertaking  is  successful,  it  will 
transportation  between  these  two  cities  is  probably  lead  to  the  introduction  of  rail- 
about  300,000  tons.  It  has  aim  been  de-  roads  in  other  districts  where  they  are 
termined  to  construct  a  rail-road  from  Par-  eoually  wanted.  Corn,  in  the  interior 
is  to  Pontoiee.  Measures  were  adopted  of  Spain,  is  almost  valueless,  from  the 
to  effect  this  object  in  the  latter  part  of  the  cost  and  delay  in  transporting  it  to  the 
year  1831.     Rail-roods  hare  been  project-  coast. 

ed  from  Paris  to  Lyons,   from  Btrasburg  United  Sattt. — TKt  Qioncv  rail-mad. 

to  Paris,  and  from  Calais  to  Paris.  This  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind  which 

German*.  The  tkmvht.  and  Muidrsa  rail-  bas  been  attempted  in  the  V.  Stales.    It 

road.    The  Danube  and  the  Moldsu  hare  *•*  constructed  solely  for  the  trnnspona- 


been  connected  by  a  rail-road  extending  hou  of  granite,  and  commences  at  die 
from  Munthausen,  in  Austria,  to  Budweis,  g«Hite  quarry  in  Quiocy,  and,  descending 
In  Bohemia.     It  is  seventy-rive   miles  in    gradually,  terminates  at  the  Neponset  rit- 


graduaily,  I 
er,  which  fl 


length,  and  has  a  single  track.     It  is  con-  «V  which  flows  into  Boston  harbor. 

structed  of  iron  tracks,  laid  upon  rails  of  »  ■uurk>  track  rail-road,   three  miles  in 

wood,  and  cost  9600,000.     This  work  was  length.     The  ascent  of  the  hill  on  which 

oomrnenced  in  182a    It  produces  to  the  tbe  quarry  is  situated,  is  overcome  by  a 

proprietors  on  annual  income  of  ten  per  self-acting  inclined  plane.    Tbe  aleepem 

cent.     A  single  horse  draws  upon  it  nload  an  of  granite,  seven  snd  a  half  feet  long, 

of  tentous.    It  hoe  been  determined  by  and  bud  eight  feet  opart.    The  distance  be- 

tbe  governments  of  Hanover  and  Brans-  t ween  the  rails  is  five  feet.    The  rails  are 

wick  to  construct  a  rail-road  uniting  the  of  pine,  twelve  inches. deep,  with  a  cov- 

efcjes  of  Harbourg  and  Luneburg  with  ermg  of  oak,  on  which  are  laid  the  thin 

Cello   and   Brunswick. — The   chevalier  plates  of  wrought  iron  upon  which  the 

Bander  has  proposed  to  urate  the  Danube  cars  traverse.     At  the,  crossings  of  the 

and  the  Rhine  by  a  railroad.    The  proj-  high    roads,  the  iron,  bars  are   fastened 

'set  of  uniting  these  two  rivers  by  a  canal  down  to  granite  rails  in  a  durable  manner, 

was  first  proposed  by  Charlemagne ;  and  The  least  radius  of  curvature  is  300  feet 

the  project  has  lately  been  revived  in  Oer-  When  it  was  first  constructed,  the  usual 

many.    The  instance  by  a  canal  would  be  load  for  one  horse  was  ten  tons,  moving 

seventy-eight  geometrical,  leagues,  and  the  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  on  hour.    It  has 

cow  would  be  8,000,000  norm*.     Boeder  now(1832)been  in  operation  fire  years. 
proposes  to  substitute  a  rail-road  which        Tht  Boston,  and  Lotatil  rail-road.   This 

would    be   only   thirty-two    geometrical  rail-road  is  to  commence  at  Boston,  near 

leagues  in  length,   by  means  of  which  the  entrance  to  tbe  Warren  bridge,  on  tbe 

boats  might  be  trsnspiYted  from  Donnu-  westerly  side  of  the  bridge.    Tbe  adjoin 

wen  to  Markbreit  on  the  Mein  in  thirty  ing  land  and  flats,  forming  an  area  of 

hours,     Tho  route  propined  commences  about  twenty  acres,  have  been  purchased 

at  Donauwert,  and  procends  along  the  left  by  the  company  which   has  undertaken 

bank  of  the  Wornitz  till  it  vrives  opposite  the  construction  of  this  work;   and  the 

Hasbourg,  situated  on  thd  right  bank ;  flats  are  to  be  filled  up.     Tbs  land  thus 

thence  passing  near  Hopping,  Schratten-  acquired  will  be  sufficient  to  accommo- 

hofF,  Wornitz,  Oettingen,  Bellerhaus  and  date  the  different  terminations  of  the  rail- 

Dieboch,  it  terminates  at  Markbreit  on  the  road,    and  the   necessary  depots.      Tbe 

Mein.  nil-road  is  to  cross  Charles  river  by  a 

Russia.     In  Russia,  rail-ways  have  long  wooden  viaduct,  and,  passing  through  Wo- 

been  in  use.  bum,  terminate  at  the  basin  of  the  canal 

Spain.  A  rail-road  from  Jarez  to  Puer-  in  Lowell;  from  thence  there  are  to  be 

to  de  Santa  Maria  and  San  I.ucar  has  been  branches  along  the  several  canals  to  tbe 

projected.  Tbe  estimated  cost  is  £40,000 ;  factories.     Tbe  inclination  of  the  road  will 

and  it  is  proposed  to  raise  thai  sum  b  in  no  case  be  greater  than  ten  feet  in  s 

4000  shares,  at  ten  pounds  each.    It  is  mile,  and,  in  general,  will  not  exceed  five 
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site  number  of  tum-outs ;  but  provision  tion  of  a  double  back  road.    With  two  ' 

baa  been  made  for  the  construction  of  an-  slight  exceptions,  the  road   between  the 

other  track,  if  it  should  be  required.     It  is  Albany  and  Schenectady  planes  ia  per- 

to  be  constructed  in  the  moat  substantial  fectly  straight.    The  line  passes  principally 

manner,  of  atone  and  iron.    The  Boston  over  high  table  land,  where  there  is  little 

and  Lowell  rail-road  company  was  incur-  or  no   population.     It  ia  about  sixteen 

pentad  in  Jane,  1830.  '  miles  in   length.      The    rail-road    com- 

'Jnt  BosUm  and  ffarteiter  raii-road.  A  raences  at  the  termination  of  the  city  line 
company  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  about  thirteen 
a  rail-road  from  Boston  to  Worcester  was  acres  of  land  are  owned  by  the  company 
incorporated  in  June,  1831,  by  the  legists-  in  the  vicinity,  part  of  which  will  include 
ture  of  Massachusetts,  Surveys  for  the  the  wharfs  which  are  now  constructing 
route  have  been  made,  and  it  is  presumed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  transport*- 
tbat  the  work  will  be  soon  commenced,  tion  on  the  road.  The  road  crosses  South 
The  length  of  the  route  is  about  forty-  Pearl  street,  under  a  handsome  stone  arch, 
three  miles.  It  is  also  proposed  to  con-  and  passes  thence  up  the  hill  with  an  in 
tinue  this  road  to  Connecticut  river,  and  clinatiou  of  one  foot  in  eighteen,  until  it 
to  construct  a  branch  road  to  Millbury.  reaches  the  summit,  185  feet  above  the 
— The  Bmlon  and  Providence  rail- road.  A  Hudson.  At  thin  place  a  building  is  erect 
company  was  incorporated  by  the  same  ed  which  contains  a  double  stationary  en- 
legislature  in  June,  1831,  with  a  capital  gine  of  twelve  horse  power,  for  hauling 
stock  of  1,000,000  dollars,  for  the  purpose  up  the  cars.  The  road  then  proceeds 
of  constructing  a  rail-road  from  Boston  to  north-westerly  up  to  the  head  of  Lydius 
the  boundary  line  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  street,  to  strike  which  it  takes  a  curve  of 
-  direction  of  Providence.  Surveys  of  the  4000  feet  radius,  and  passes  over  two 
route  have  been  made. — The  Boston  and  heavyandhighenibankments,and  through 
Taunton  railroad.  A  company  was  in-  some  deep  cuttings  near  the  alms-house. 
corporated  in  June,  1631,  by  the  legisla-  From  the  head  of  Lydius  street  (where 
ture  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  capital  of  the  travel  at  present  terminates),  it  pro- 
1,000,000  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  con-  coeds  in  the  same  direction,  crossing  the 
struc ting  a  rail-road  from  Boston  toTaun-  heavy  embankment  called  the  Buel  via- 
ton,  and  from  Taunton  to  any  part  of  duct,  ascending  a  plane  for  about  three 
Taunton  river  at  which  the  waters  are  miles,  of  one  foot  in  225.  Afterwards 
navigable  by  vessels  of  heavy  burden,  ascending  by  two  other  planes  at  different 
with  liberty  to  extend  it  from  Taunton  to  points,  and  crowing  several  waterways, 
the  line  of  Massachusetts  iu  the  direction  upon  embankments,  it  proceeds  to  the 
of  Providence.  It  is  proposed  to  unite  summit  at  Schenectady.  There  are  in  all 
this  company  to  the  Boston  'and  Provi-  sis  principal  embankments.  About  four 
donee  rail-road  company.  miles  from  Schenectady  there  is  a  curve 

Rail-roads  have  been  projected  from  in  the  road  of  23,000  feet  radius.  Just  at 
Boston  or  Lowell  to  Brattle  borough  ;  from  the  summit  is  a  smaller  curve,  with  a  ra- 
West  Stockbridge  to  the  boundary  line  of  dius  of  1100  feet.  There  is  also  another 
the  state  of  New  York,  to  meet  a  rail-road  plane  of  three  miles,  where  the  ascent  is 
from  Albany ;  from  Boston  to  Salem,  to  one  foot  in  270 ;  and  another  of  one  and 
be  continued  to  the  northern  line  of  the  a  half  mile,  where  it  is  one  in  450  feet, 
state ;  from  Troy,  in  New  York,  at  the  The  descent  from  the  Schenectady  sum- 
bead  of  navigation  on  the  Hudson  river,  mit  to  the  level  of  the  Hudson  is  335  feet, 
to  Bennington,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  At  this  point  a  double  stationary  engine  is 
with  a  branch  to  the  town  of  Adams  (this  placed.  A  plane  overcomes  a  height 
road  is  proposed  to  be  continued  to  Brat-  of  115  feet,  with  an  inclination  like  that 
tleborough  ;  the  distance  from  Bennington  near  the  Hudson,  and.  running  down  a 
to  B  rattle  borough  is  forty-two  miles) ;  and  heavy  embankment,  strikes  the  canal  about 
from  Boston  to  Ogdensburg,  in  New  York,  half  a  mile  from  the  principal  street  in 

The  Hudson    and  Mohawk    raU-rvad.  Schenectady;  but  the  track  is  prolonged 

The  company  by  which  this  rail-road  was  upon  a  level  to  within  sixty  rods  of  the 

constructed  was  incorporated  by  the  le-  same.    The  soil  through  which  the  road 

gislature  of  New  York  in  1636,  with  a  passes  is  sandy.    Some  considerable  ete- 

capital  of  (300,000,   with   liberty  to  in-  vations  are  cut  through,  and  several  ra- 

crease  it  to  $500,000.    This  increase  has  vines  crossed.      The  slopes  left  by  the 

recently  taken  place.  On  August  12, 1830,  cutting,  or  formed  by  the  embankments, 

the  ground  was  broken  at  Schenectady  for  are  to  be  covered  with  sods.     No  settling 

the  purpose  of  commencing  lbs  construe-  of  the  road  has  taken  place,  except  to  a 
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very  slight  degree  in  Mine  of  tlie  embank'  tiveenginosand  harm  are  used  upon  this 

ments,  which  may  be  easily  reclined.    The  road.    A  locomotive  has  travelled  upon  it 

road  was  constructed  in  the  following  with  a  load  of  eight  tons,  at  the  rate  of 

manner :— After  the   grading  is  finisbixi,  thin;  miles  per  hour.     The  Dumber  of 

under  each  line  of  the  rails,  square  holes  passengers  in  October,  1831,  averaged  387 

are  dug  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from  per  day. 

centre  to  centre,  capable  of  containing        The   Schenectady    and    Saratoga    not- 

nine  cubic  feet  of  broken  stone.     In  clay,  road.    This  rail-road  is  to  extend  from 

the  holes  are  connected  by  a  neck.     In  Schenectady  to   Balieton,  and  thence  to 

these  boles  the  broken  stone  in  placed  and  Saratoga.    The  route  is  admirably  adapted 

rammed  down,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  mass.  Ibr  rail-road  purposes.    There  will  be  no 

The   stone,    which    is  principally   gran-  inclination  greater  than  one  foot  in  400. 

wacke,  ia  broken  into  pieces  that  will  pass  The  execution  of  this  work  is  undertaken 

through   a  ring  of  two  inches  diameter,  by  an  incorporated  company,  with  acapi- 

On  this  foundation,  atone  blocks,  dressed  trtl  stock  of  (180,000.    The  total  income 

upon   the   upper  side  only,  are   placed,  is  estimated  at  $72,000,  and  the  net  reve- 

The  next  step  is  to  drill  the  holes  in  the  nue  at  $51,000.  This  rail-road  was  corn- 
face  of  the  stone.    In  these  drillings,  small  •moMed  in  the  summer  of  1831,  nod  it  is 

plug*  of  locust  wood,  about  four  inches  expected  to  be  finished  in  the  course  of 

long  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  the  year  1833. 

loosely  placed.  Into  these  plugs  are  driv-  The  Ithaca  and  Susquehanna  rail-road. 
en  the  iron  spikes  which  pass  through  and  The  legislature  of  New  York  have  author- 
hold  down  the  cast  iron  chairs.  The  ized  the  construction  of  a  rail-rood  from 
chairs  are  double  or  single.  The  double  Ithaca,  near  the  south  end  of  Cayuga 
chairs  are  of  sufficient  length  to  pass  lake,  to  the  Susquehanna  river,  at  Owego. 
across,  beneath  the  rail,  and  are  used  in  The  distance  is  about  twenty-eight  miles, 
the  proportion  of  one  to  three  single  The  Ehaca  and  CattkSl  rail-road  is  to 
chain,  which  are  on  each  aide  of  the  rail,  extend  from  Ithaca  to  Catskill,  on  the 
but  do  not  pass  under  it-  The  rails  Hudson.  The.  distance  is  about  1G7  miles. 
are  of  wood,  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-  —The  CattkiU  and  CanajakarU  rod-road. 
four  feet  long  and  six  inches  square,  This  rail-road  is  to  extend  from  Catskill, 
hewed  out  of  Norway  and  white  pine,  on  the  Hudson,  to  Canajoharie,  on  the 
These  rails  are  placed  in  the  iron  chairs,  Mohawk,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles, 
and  are  wedged  with  wooden  wedges,  on  It  was  commenced  in  1831,  in  the  vicinity 
the  outer  aide,  into  a  perfectly  true  line,  of  Catskill,  and  fifteen  miles  were  put  un- 
On  these  lie  the  iron  rails,  which  are  made  der  contract 

of  wrought  iron.  They  are  two  inches  The  HarUm  rail-road  is  to  extend 
end  a  half  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  round-  from  Harlem  river  to  the  city  of  New 
ed  off  to  1  7-8ths  on  the  top ;  their  thick-  York,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  It 
nesa  ia  9-16tha  of  an  inch.  These  bars  is  purposed  that  me  contemplated  rail- 
are  tongued  and  grooved,  and  are  secured  road  from  New  York  to  Albany,  running 
'  to  the  wooden  rail  by  iron  spikes  driven  near  the  boundary  line  of  the  state  of  New 
through  oval  openings.  The  expansion  York,  shall  commence  at  the  northern 
and  contraction  of  the  metal  are  provided  termination  of  this  rail-road. — Rail-roads 
for  in  these  openings,  and  also  by  the  have  been  projected,  extending  from  Sche- 
tonguesand  grooves.  Where  two  bars  join,  nectady  to  Buffalo,  passing  through  Unca 
an  iron  plate  is  placed  underneath  ;  and  and  Salinn;  from  some  point  opposite  the 
it  is  remarked  that,  although  additional  city  of  New  York,  through  the  southern 
strength  is  gained  by  this,  yet  the  iron  counties  of  the  state,  by  the  way  of  Owe 
rails  wear  faster  at  these  places  than  at  go,  and  through  the  valleys  of  the  Susque- 
any  others.  At  the  distance  of  twenty-one  hanna  and  Chemung  rivers,  to  lake  Erie, 
feet,  tie  pieces,  as  a  further  security,  are  at  some  point  between  Cattaraugus  creek 
bid  down  to  bind  the  rails  to  each  other,  and  the  Pennsylvania  boundary  hue ;  from 
and  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  position,  the  city  of  New  York  to  Albany,  passing 
Broken  stone  is  also  laid  down  between  ou  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson,  as  al- 
the  rails,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  road,  ready  mentioned,  with  branches  to  Liich- 
Upon  the  embankments,  the  rails  are  laid  field  in  Connecticut,  and  to  Berkshire 
without  stone  blocks,  which  are  pro-  county  in  Massachusetts ;  from  Utica  to 
posed  to  be  put  down  after  the  earth  has  the  Pennsylvania  boundary  line;  from 
settled.  The  other  track,  which  is  on  the  Buffalo  t<r  the  Pennsylvania  line  ;  from 
south  side  of  the  one  now  in  use,  is  in  a  Rochester  to  the  Alleghany  river;  from  the 
state  of  active  preparation.    Both  locomo-  Catskill  and  Caoajobarie  rail-rood  to  the 
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Susquehanna  river:  from  Buffalo  to  the  annum  wilt  be  received  for  the  convey- 

Cnyugn  fake ;  from  IJ  tica  to  the  Cayuga  ance  of  light  freight  and  passengers.    The 

.  lake ;  from  Utica  to  Oswego ;  from  Geneva  expense  of  a  single  track,  that  is,  two  lines 

toIthaea;&YifnCooperstownioClairBrilte;  of  rails,  is  estimated  at  $8000  per  mile, 

from  Rochester  to  Carthage;  from  Roches-  The  execution  of  this  enterprise  has  b 


„  ,  —       n  of  this  enterprise  nae  been 

ter  to  Danville ;  from  Troy  to  Whitehall ;  undertaken  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
from  Jamaica  to  Brooklyn;  from  White-  railroad  company,  united,  in  pursuance 
hall  to  the  Vermont  line,  &c.  &c.  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey, 
The  Camden  and  Amboy  rail-road  com-  to  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  com- 
mences at  Camden,  on  the  Delaware,  op-  party.  The  company  having  been  incor- 
Kite  to  Philadelphia,  and  passes  through  porated  for  the  purposes  of  transportation 
rlington,  Bordentown,  Higbstown,  aa  well  aa  for  constructing  the  rail-road, 
SpoitBwood,  over  South  river,  and  ter-  preparations  have  been  made  for  fulfilling 
minates  at  Amboy.  The  whole  distance  that  part  of  their  obligations,  by  the  pur- 
from  Camden  to  Amboy,  in  a  direct  line,  chase  of  the  line  of  steam-boats  on  the 
is  sixty  miles ;  by  the  rail-road  the  dia-  Delaware  and  Raritan,  &c.  As  the  Det- 
tanee  is  sixty-one  miles  and  ten  chains,  aware  is  frequently  cloned  with  ice  during 
The  country  through  which  it  passes  is  n  part  of  the  winter,  and  the  trade  of  Phil- 
very  level,  and,  in  one  instance,  fortwenty  adelpbia  is,  in  consequence,  directed  to 
miles,  nature  aeems  to  have  forestalled  the  New  York,  it  w  supposed  that  vessels  des 
engineer.  As  this  road  is  designed  for  lined  for  Philadelphia  may  put  into  Rari- 
steam  locomotives,  if  is  to  be  constructed  tan  bay,  which  is  open  at  all  seasons,  and 
in  the  most  improved  and  substantial  that  the  cargoes  may  be  thence  conveyed 
manner.  At  present,  however,  wooden  at  once  upon  the  rail-road  to  the  place  of 
rails  are  laid  over  a  great  portion  of  the  their  destination.    In  o:  " 


line,  in  order  that  the  embankments  may  object,  the  company  has  purchased  large 

be  consolidated,  before  laying  the  perma-  lots-  on  the  Raritan  and  the  Delaware,  for 

nent  track.     Near  Bordentown,  the  rails  the  convenience  of  ships,  steam  boats,  &&, 

are  of  iron,  upon  die  plan  of  the  Liver-  and  it  is  believed  that  steam-boats  can  be 

pool  and  Manchester  rail-road,  with  some  so  constructed  as  to  cross,  the  Delaware 

variation.     Between   the  chain  and  the  between  Camden  and  Philadelphia,  at  all 

granite  sleepers,  a  thin  piece  of  the  wood  seasons  of  the  year. 

of  the  locust  tree,  rather  larger  than  the  The  PatUrton  and  Hudson  rivtr  raS- 
chair,  is  inserted,  which,  it  is  thought,  wilt  road  m  to  extend  from  Patterson,  on  the 
neutralize  the  effect  of  the  contact  of  iron  Passaic,  to  Jersey  city  and  die  Hudson 
and  granite,  which  is  said  to  be  percepti-  river,  opposite  New  York,  fourteen  miles, 
hie  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-  It  is  proposed  to  cut  a  tunnel  through 
road.  About  a  mile  of  the  rail-road  has  Bergen  ridge.  The  stock  has  been  taken 
been  laid  with  granite  rails,  on  which  up,  and  preparations  are  making  to  begin 
thin  platea  of  iron  are  to  be  riveted,  to  the  work  early  in  the  spring  of  1832.  Af- 
firm tracks.  It  is  intended  ultimately  to  ter  the  expiration  of  fifty  years,  the  state 
lay  a  double  track  of  rails  the  whole  die-  of  New  Jersey  has  a  right  to  take  the 
tance.  Bet  ween*  Bordentown  and  Amboy,  road  at  an  appraised  value, 
there  is  a  cut  sixty  feet  deep  at  the  deep-  The  Etaabethtotm  mid  Somervilie 
est  point,  extending  nearly  two  miles,  with  Tail-rood  is  to  extend  from  Elizabeth  town 
varying  depth.  The  soil  taken  from  the  to  Somerville.  The  route  has  been  sur- 
excavation  has  been,  with  great  labor,  veyed,  but  the  work  has  not  yet  (1832) 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  banks,  there  be-  been  commenced.  It  is  undertaken  by 
uig  no  valleys  near,  to'  be  filled  "Tip.  The  the  Elizabethtown  and  Somerville  rait- 
culverts  and  viaducts,  in  the  vicinity  of  road  company,  incorporated  by  the  legis- 
Bordentown,  are  constructed  of  stone,  lature  of  New  Jersey  in  1830 — 31,  with  a 
The  embankments  are  to  be  sodded,  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  with  liberty  to 
which  is  necessary  from  the  light  nature  increase  it  to  $400,000. 
of  the  soil.  The  binding  gravel  used  upon  The  Wat  Jcrtey  raS-road  end  trans- 
this  rail-road  was  formed  by  grinding  the  portation  company  was  also  incorporated 
small  and  smooth  stone  found  under  the  at  the  same  session,  with  a  capital  stock 
n  a  steam  mill  constructed  for  this  of  $500,000,  with  liberty  to  increase  it  to 
>ae.     It  is  anticipated  that  this  rail-  $2,000,000.    The  object  of  the  company 

3  will  be  so  fir  completed,  by  the  clone  is  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  from  the 

of  the  year  1832,  aa  to  admit  of  the  pas-  Delaware  river,  in  the  county  of  Gloucea- 

sage  of  cars  between  Camden  and  Am-  ter,  or  from  some  point  on  the  Camden 

boy.     It  is  calculated  that  $500,000  per  and  Amboy  rail-road,  to  some  point  on 


purpose, 
road  will  1 
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the  same  nw,  in  the  township  of  Pom  ceeding  October,  h  pa— w  at 
Neck,  in  the  county  of  Satan. — A  charter  mount  Carina.  At  the  termination,  the 
waa  also  granted  to  a  company  to  con-  mad  is  derated  upon  thirty-one  pan  of 
■tract  a  rail-road  connecting  the  Morris  masonry  erected  upon  the  landinga.  The 
canal  with  the  Patteraon  and  Hudson  road  pagans  thence  through  the  sap  of 
rint  rail-road .  Sharp  mountain,  following  the  Taficy  of 
The  Mxutk  Clamk  rail-road  waa  the  the  Schuylkill  to  Morrieville.  It  ben 
first  ray-road  constructed  in  Permayrra-  leaves  the  Schuylkill  at  in  > 
ma.  It  ma  commenced  in  January,  the  Norwegian  creek,  Mrctcowig 
1837,  and  finished  in  die  succeeding  Hay.  valley  of  the  latter,  and  i  inning  it 
It  extenda  from  the  coal-mines  near  times;  hence  it  rune  directly  I 
Much  Chunk,  along  the  aide  or  the  rVtftsviue  In  the  Forks,  a  rhst* 
momitab.downanirrcboedplaiwofvari-  r~~  *  "~ 
ous  decbrttie*  to  the  Lehigh  river.  The  I 
deration  of  the  coal-minea  above  the  Le-  through  the  Peacbm 
high,  at  the  point  where  the  coal  isdeliv-  mioatee  upon  the  Flowery  Field  tract,  6cc 
ered  into  the  beau,  ia  996  feet.  The  road,  The  we*  branch  cotninerasesatHarvaviUe, 
within  hah"  a  mile  of  the  mine,  rises  46  and  b  16,400  feet  in  length.  Thn  nut- 
feet,  whan  it  reaches  its  extreme  point  of  road  has  a  width  of  eighteen  feet  surface, 
elevation,  963  feet  above  the  water.  At  occupied  by  a  double  track  6am  the 
the  bank  of  the  river  there  is  an  abrupt  head  of  both  branches  to  the  commence 
termination  of  the  mountain,  upon  which  meat  of  the  piers  at  mount  Carbon,  where 
is  constracted  an  inclined  plane  706  feet  a  third  track  ia  added.  Each  track  is  four 
long,  with  a  declivity  of  225  feet,  below  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  wide.  At  ev- 
wbjBh  there  ia  Mill  a  farther  descent  of  35  ery  distance  of  eight  feet,  a  drain  eighteen 
feet  down  a  chute,  through  which  coal  is  inches  in  depth,  and  filled  with  broken 
conveyed  into  the  boats.  Its  entire  length,  stone,  crosses  to  the  side  ditches,  the 
from  the  river  to  the  mines,  is  nine  miles,  stone  forming  a  bed  upon  which  the 
and  ha  branches  at  the  ends,  and  the  side-  sleepers  rest.  On  the  sleepers,  which  are 
Ihia^  four  atid  a  half  miles  more.  It  con-  of  oak,  cradles  or  clraek-blocks  of  the 
BiotBofa  single  track.  The  least  radius  of  aame  material  are  treenailed,  in  which 
curvature  is  437  feet.  The  rail-road  ban  the  rails  rest,  and  are  wedged,  being 
a  continued  descent  from  the  summit,  ao  thereby  elevated  above  the  part  of  the 
that  the  care  descend  by  their  own  gnu-  deeper  that  crosses  the  home-path.  In 
hy.  The  rails  are  of  timber,  covered  some  places,  however,  the  cheek-blocks 
with  plates  of  iron,  and  resting  upon  cross  and  sleepers  are  in  one  solid  piece.  The 
sleepers,  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  from  mils  are  of  oak,  and,  on  the  main  line,  are 
each  other.  The  coal  is  transported  in  uniformly  six  inches  by  ten ;  but,  on  both 
care,  fourteen  of  which  are  connected  to-  branches,  the  rails  of  the  ascending  track 
getter,  each  containing  a  ton  and  a  half  are  six  inches  by  eight.  On  the  heavy 
of  coaL  A  tangle  conductor  ridee  on  one  track,  the  rails  are  of  the  same  dimensions 
of  the  cars,  and  regulates  their  movement  as  on  the  main  line.  The  iron  plates  on 
From  300  to  340  tons  a  day  are  regularly  which  the  wheels  run,  are  two  inches 
discharged  into  the  river.  The  empty  wide  by  three  eighths  in  thickness,  bevel- 
wagons  are  drawn  back  by  mules,  who  ed  on  the  edge,  and  having  the  nail-boles 
ride  down  the  rail- way  in  cars ;  and  ao  countersunk,  the  heads  being  trimmed 


rong  is  their  preference  of  this  mode  of    off,  to  prevent  jarring.     The  cost  of  this 

aveUing  down,  that,  in  one  instance,    rail-road  was  (100,000. 

hem  they  were  sent  up  with  the  coal        The  SefatylkUl    valley  real-road    < 


e  cars,  the  work-  mences  at  Port  Carbon,  and  terminates  at 

men  were  not  able  to  drive  them  down,  Tuscarora,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  There 

but  were  actually  obliged  to  drag  up  the  are  fifteen  lateral  rail-roads  intersecting  it, 

cars  for  them  to  descend  in.     At  first  the  the  distances  of  which  combined,  amount 

wagons  descended  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  to  about  thirteen  miles.    The  main   stem 

twenty  miles  an  hour;  but  it  wasneces-  Constats  of  a  double   track.    The    laterals 

"         '                       '                       '   "  have  but  a  single  track.     The  cost  of  the 
main  stem  was  (5500  per  mile ;  that  of 

.  ..._ the  laterals,  $2600  per  mile. 

*  of  this  rail-mad  was  (3050  per  mile.  The    Schuylkill    rail-road    is    thirteen 

The  Mount  Carbon  rail-road  company  mites  in  length,  consist?  of  a  double  track, 

was  incorporated  in  the  spring  of  1829,  and  cost  (7000  per  mile 

and  the  red-road  waa  begun  in  the  sue-  The    Mill   nut  rod-road  commences 


inruiy  miiea  an  nuur ,  out  11  was  acces- 
sary to  reduce  the  speed,  as  it  injured  the 
machines,  and,  by  agitating  the  coal,  in- 
volved the  driver  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  The 
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at  Port  Carbon,  and  extend*  up  Hill  creek  lengthen  the  route  by  about  three  fourth*1 

(bur  ibiIks.    This  road  consists  of  a  single  of  a  mile.     The  sections  between  the 

track,  rd<1  coat  about  $14,000.     There  ate  inclined  planes  are  to  be  graduated  at  an  in- 

about  three  miles  of  lateral  rail-roads  in-  clmatiounoteiceediagthirty  feet  per  mile, 

tentecong  the  main  stem,  which  coat  about  and  the  curvatures  are  generally  limited 

$3000  per  mile.  to  a  radii*  of  603  feet,  except  in  four  in- 

Tbe  ffcst  Branch  rail-road  commences  stances;  the  moat  abrupt  curvature  has  a 

at  Schuylkill  Haven,  and  terminates  at  the  radius  of  410  feet.     It  is  proposed  to  cross 

fool  of  the  Broad  mountain.    The  length  the  summit  of  the  mountain  by  a  deep 

of  the  road,  including  the  west  branch,  is  cut,  about   1500  feet  lone,  the   greatest 

fifteen  miles.  The  main  sum  has  a  double  depth  of  which  will  be  eighteen  teet.    A 

track;  the  cost  was  upwards  of  8150,000.  tunnel  of  1000  feet, at  one  of  the  bends  of 

There  are  also  about  five  miles  of  lateral  the  Conemaugh,  ia  included  in  the  route, 

rood  intersecting  it,  which  consist  of  asm-  by  which  the  distance  will  be  shortened 

gle  track  ;  the  average  cost  of  the  laterals  rather  more  than  a  mile.  The  Conemaugh 

was  about  $2000  per  mile.  will  be  crossed  twice  by  bridges.    The 

The  Pinegrovt  rail-road  extends  from  coet  of  the  entire  -route  was  estimated  at 

the  mines  to  the  Bwatara  feeder,  a  dis-  $612,000.     This  rail-road  is  to  be  cou- 

tonce  of  five  miles.     This  rood  coat  about  suueted  hy  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.    In 

$30,000.  March,  1831,  an  appropriation  of  $700,000 

The  Litlk   SekuvOall    rail-road    com-  was  made  for  the  construction  of  this 

menees  at  Port  Clinton,  and  extends  up  rail-road,  and  the  extension  of  the  Juniata 

the  stream  to  the  mines,  at  Tamaqua,  a  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  from 

distance  of  about  twenty-three  miles.      It  Huntingdon  to  Hollidaysburg,  about  two 

was  finished  in  the  latter  pan  of  the  year  and  a  half  miles  beyond  Frankstown ;  in 

1831.  consequence  of  which,  the  length  of  the 

The  Lackaaaxen  rail-road  commences  rail-rood  will  not  exceed  thirty-six  miles, 

at  the  termination  of  the  Lackawaxen  and  No  portion  of  the  mils  have  as  yet  (1833) 

Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  and  connects  been  laid. 

that  canal  with  the  coal  bed  in  Carbon-  The  Central  rail-road  extends  from 
dale.  It  is  sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  Pottsville  down  the  valley  of  the  Sham- 
overcomes  an  elevation  of  800  feet.  This  okin  creek  to  Suubury,  which  is  near  the 
rise  is  surmounted  by  five  inclined  planes,  junction  of  the  Susquehanna  with  its 
in  three  and  •  half  mites,  each  from  2000  western  branch.  A  branch  rail-road  ia  to 
to  3000  feet  in  length.  The  cars  are  be  constructed  to  Danville.  It  is  proposed 
drawn  up  by  stationary  engines.  The  to  call  it  the  Girard  rail-road. 
rail-rood  consists  of  o  single  track  of  The  Witt  Cheiter  rail-rxiad  leads  from 
wooden  roils,  capped  with  iron.  The  cost  the  borough  of  West  Chester,  which  is 
was  $6500  per  mile.  twenty-three  miles  west  of  Philadelphia, 

The  JUteghany  portage  raii-road  is  in-  toPaoli,whereitjoinsthePbiladelphiaand 

tended  to  conuect  the  eastern  and  western  Columbia  rail-road.      It  is  now  (1833) 

■noiinna  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,   and  nearly  completed. 

.j  the  direct  line   of  cotnrauuica-  The    Philadelphia,     Gtmuxiitttvm    and 

__Iween  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  Nonwtoina  rail-road  will  be  about  nine. 

The  route  adopted  commences  at  Franks-  teen  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Phil- 
town,  and,  leading  upwards  along  the  val-  adelphio  to  Norristown,  on  the  Schuyl- 
ley  of  Blair's  gap  run,  crosses  the  Alle-  kill.  Theaectionof  the  rail-rood  between 
ghany  mountains  at  Blair's  gap  summit,  Philadelphia  and  Gennantown  is  now 
and  descends  in  the  valleys  of  Laurel  run  (1833)  in  active  progress,  but  no  portion 
and  the  Little  Conemaugh  to  Johnstown,  of  the  rails  have  as  yet  been  laid,  A  reil- 
*  distance  of  thirty-eight  and  a  half  miles,  road  is  projected  from  Norristown  to  the 
or  in  a  right  line  of  nearly  thirty  and  Lehigh  river,  at  Allentown. 
three  fourth*  miles.  The  summit  is  1397  The  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  county 
feet  above  Frankstown,  and  1137  feet  rail-road  is  to  extend  from  Philadelphia 
above  Johnstown,andbmbesurmoumed  south-westerly,  along  the  western  margin 
by  means  of  eleven  inclined  planes,  six  of  the  river  Delaware.  The  route  has 
of  which  are  to  be  on  the  eastern,  and  five  been  surveyed,  but  as  yet,  active  operations 
on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains,  upon  it  have  not  been  commenced.  Leave 
The  planes  ore  to  be  graduated  at  an  an-  has  recently  been  obtained  from  the  legis- 
gle  not  exceeding  three  degrees,  except  in  lolure  of  Delaware,  to  continue  it  through 
two  instances,  where  it  is  optional  to  adopt  that  state  to  the  Maryland  line.  This 
on  inclination  of  nearly  five  degrees,  or  to  work  will  form  part  of  the  direct  line  to 
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Baltimore,  and  will  aflhid  to  vessels  which  Milkaburg  to  Short  mountain. — The  Ota- 
nay  be  detained  by  ice  at  the  different  «r  meadow  rail-rood  company,  for  the 
piers  in  the  river,  an  Opportunity  of  dis-  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-road  from 
charging  and  transporting  their  cargoes  to  Beaver  meadow  coal  mines  to  the  river 
Philadelphia.  Lehigh,  at  any  place  above  Mauch  Chuok. 
The  PkUaddpUa  and  Columbia  rail-  A  company  was  also  incorporated  for  the 
road  is  intended  to  connect  the  Delaware  purpose  of  constructing  a  canal  or  inil- 
navigation  at  Philadelphia  with  that  of  road  from  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  ca 
the  Susquehanna  at  Columbia,  passing  nal,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wallenpon- 
through  the  counties  of  Delaware,  Chea-  pack,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Cobb's  gap, 
terand  Lancaster.  The  principal  summit,  and  thence  to  the  coal  beds  on  the  West- 
on this  rail-road  is  the  Mine  ridge,  which  em  side  of  the  Moosic  or  Lackawannock 
is  599  ftet  above  the  Delaware  at  Phils-  mountain.  At  the  session  of  the  same 
delpbia.  There  are  two  inclined  planes,  legislature  in  1830—1,  twelve  nil-road 
one  at  Columbin,  which  is  660  yards  in  companies  were  incorporated.  Numerous 
length  and  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  the  other  rail-roads  have  been  projected  in  this 
other,  which  is  180  feet  in  neight,  at  the  state.  It  haa  been  staled  mat  die  whole 
Schuylkill,  near  Peter's  island,  iii  the  vicin-  number  of  rail-roada  in  Pennsylvania,  of 
ity  ot  Philadelphia.  At  the  foot  of  the  greater  or  less  extent,  is  sixty-seven, 
latter  inclined  plane,  the  Schuylkill  is  to  be  The  .Yeuxastlt  and  Frtnchtmm  to3- 
crossed  by  a  bridge  900  feet  in  length,  rood  extends  from  Newcastle,  on  the  Del- 
wbich  is  now  constructing.  Prom  the  aware,  to  the  Elk  river,  near  Frenchtown. 
Mine  ridge  gap  summit,  at  Henderson.  It  consists  of  a  angle  track,  with  the  re- 
westward,  to  the  head  of  the  inclined  quisite  number  of  turn-outs,  and  is  nearly 
plane  at  Columbia,  the  distance  is  twenty-  sixteen  and  a  half  mdea  in  length,  and  is 
nine  miles,  and  the  ascent  and  descent  is  only  853  yards  longer  than  a  perfectly 
8481  feet.  From  the  same  summit,  east-  straight  line  drawn  between  its  la-mini.  It 
ward,  to  the  head  of  the  inclined  plane  at  consists  of  six  curves  and  six  straight  lines, 
the  Schuylkill,  the  distance  is  fifty  miles,  The  curves  vary  in  length  from  1989  feet 
and  the  ascent  and  descent  340  feet.  The  loB296feet.  The  radii  of  the  three  small- 
whole  length  is  82J  miles.  It  terminates  est  curves  ia  10^560  feet ;  the  radius  of  the 
in  Philadelphia  at  the  intersection  of  Vine  largest  curve  is  90,000  feet.  The  aggra- 
and  Broad  streets.  The  sum  of  $000,000  gate  length  of  the  curves  is  five  miles  and 
was  appropriated  by  the  legislature  of  sixteen  one-hundredths  ;  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  in  March,  1831,  towards  straight  lines  is  eleven  miles  and  three 
the  completion  of  this  work.  A  large  tenths.  The  longest  straight  line  is  near- 
pan  of  the  rood  bos  been  put  under  cou-  ly  six  miles  in  extent.  The  graduation  of 
tract,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  rails  have  (he  road  varies  from  a  perfect  level  toss- 
es yet  been  laid  down.  It  is  proposed  to  cents  and  descents  of  ten  feet  six  inches 
continue  the  rail-road  westward,  across  to  sixteen  feet  four  inches,  to  the  mile;  at 
the  Susquehanna  by  tbe  Columbia  bridge,  one  place,  for  about  4000  feet,  the  slope  is 
to  the  borough  of  York,  a  distance  of  at  the  rate  of  twenty-nine  feet  tothe  mile. 
fourteen  miles.  At  the  session  of  the  The  whole  amount  of  excavation  is  about 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1839-30,  500,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  eaxlusive  of 
the  following  companies  were  incorpo-  the  side  drains.  The  amount  of  embank- 
rated : — Tbe  Philipaburg  and  Juniata  mem  ia  about  430,000  cubic  yards.  At 
raft-rood  company,  for  the  purpose  of  two  points,  the  excavation  was  attended 
constructing  a  rail-road  from  the  Penn-  with  great  difficulty  and  expense,  eape- 

Jr'lvania  canal,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  dally  at  the  western  termination  of  the 

uniata,  to  the  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity  road,  where  tbe  cutting  was  thirty-seven 

of    Philipsburg— The      IWorora     and  feet  deep  through  a  solid  mass  of  tough 

'    Cold  run  funnel  and  Tail-road  company,  red  and  black  clay  for  n  considerable  drs- 

for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-road  tance.     There  are  six  principal  embenk- 

and  tunnel  through  the  Sharp  mountain  ments,  varying  in  length  from  1300  to  3000 

from  Skella  mill  to  Culd  run.— The  Mid-  feet  each,  and   in   height  from  fifteen  to 

dU  Port  and  Pine  creel  rail-road  com  pa-  twenty-five  feet  each.    The  road  crosses 

ny,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-  four  viaducts  (varying  in  dimensions  from 

road  from  the  Schuylkill  valley  rail-road,  twelve  feet  by  ten  to  five  feet  by  tax),  and 

near  Middle  Port,  to  the  Schuylkill  canal,  twenty-nine  culverts.     The  viaducts  and 

near  tbe  mouth  of  Pine   creek. — The  %-  culverts    are    constructed  of  substantial 

fcr'ji  valley  rail-rood  company,   for   the  stone  masonry.     The  width  of  tbe  road 

purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-road  from  bed  is  twenty-six  feet,  exclusive  of  the 
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side  drain*.  The  road  is  conaflTieted  in  ma  boundary  lino.  The  company  are  au- 
the  following  manner :  Stone  blocks,  con-  thoriied,  by  the  legislature  uf  Maryland, 
taining  two  cubic  feet  of  stone  each,  and  to  construct  a  lateral  rail-road  cominen- 
weighing  about  360  pounds,  are  laid  three  cing  at  some  point  upon  the  main  stem  of 
feet  apart,  from  centre  to  centre,  and  bed-  their  rail-road,  within  ten  miles  from  Bal- 
ded ha  holes  two  .feet  deep  and  two  feet  timore,  end  attending  through  Weatmin- 
aquare,  Upon  pure  sand  or  gravel  well  ater  to  the  bead  waters  of  the  Monocaoy 
rammed,   where   white  oak  deepen  are  river. 

used  upon  embankments,  &c  They  are  The  BoKctio™  mad  Ohio  rail-road  frj 
laid  at  the  aame  distance  apart,  on  aula  of.  intended  to  unite  tbe  eity  of  Baltimore,  ■ 
hemlock  four  inches  thick  by  eight  inches  central  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  with 
■wide,  placed  longitudinally,  which  are,  in  the  Ohio  river— the  great  navigable  high- 
like  manner,  bedded  in  trenches  filled  with  WBJ.  of  the  Western  States.  The  cere- 
sand  orgravel  well  rammed.  Upon  these  m,™  of  laying  the  first  atone  was  per- 
tae  laid  and  secured  the  rails  of  Georgia  formed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1828 ;  but  it 
pitch  pine,  six  inches  square,  on  which  are  y^g  not  until  the  autumn  of  that  year  that 
fastened  the  iron  bare,  two  and  one  fourth  active  operations  towards  the  construction 
inches  wide  by  five  eighths  of  an  inch  oftbe  work  were  begun.  It  commences 
thick,  with  iron  plates  beneath  them,  at  Q1  the  bead  of  the  basin  in  Baltimore, 
the  points  of  their,  junction.  Tbe  inner  The  rail-road  in  the  city  is  a  single  track, 
edge  of  the  rail  t&chamftnd  so  an  to  bring  the  rails  of  which  are  placed  at  equal  dis- 
the  bearing  of  the  iron  bar  nearly  on  the  tances  between  the  curb-stones  of  the 
centre.  The  total  costofthe  rail-road,  Hide-walks,  and  comriatH  of blocksof stone, 
including  the  land  for  its  location,  wharfs,  BUnk  as  low  as  the  level  of  the  street,  with 
land  anddepots  at  both  ends, locomotives,,  grooves  in  them  for  the  flanges  of  the 
&c,  is  estimated  at  (400,000.  wheels,  to  run  with  an  iron  bar  for  the 

Tbe     Wilmington    and    Doumingtoum  track,  secured  in  the  mode  adopted  on 

rail-road.     A  company  was  incorporated  other  parts  of  tbe  road.     The  whole  street 

by  the  legislature  of  Delaware,  in   1831,  is  paved,  and  is  slightly  convex.     On  this 

with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  with  liberty  to  part  of  the  road,  horse  power  alone  is  to 

increase  it  to  $150,000,  for  the  purpose  of  he  used.      It  is    proposed   to   construct 

constructing  a  rail-road  from  Wilmington  branch  rail- ways  to  various  sections  of  the 

to  the  boundary  line  of  the  state,  in  the  di-  city.     It  is  also  to  be  continued  to  the 

rection  of  Downlngtown  in  Pennsylvania,  dry  block,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  thus 

The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  raU-  traversing  tbe  whole  water  front  of  the 
rood  was  commenced  in  1830.  It  is  to  city.  From  the  basin  the  rail-road  passes 
extend  from  Baltimore  to  York,  where  it  to  the  depot  in  Pratt  street.  The  line  be- 
may  be  connected  with  die  Philadelphia  rween  Pratt  street  and  the  Potomac  is 
and  Columbia  rail-road,  or  it  may  be  con-  sixty -seven  and  five  eighths  miles  in 
tinned  to  York  Haven,  on  the  Susquehan-'  length.  It  has  been  definitively  located, 
na.  The  distance  from  Baltimore  to  York,  ana  is  divided  into  six  divisions.  The 
in  consequence  of  the  uneven  surface  of  city  division  commences  at  Pratt  street, 
the  country,  will  not  be  less  than  seventy-  and  ends  at  the  "  first  stone,"  or  south- 
six  miles.  The  portion  of  the  road  which  west  boundary  oftbe  chy:  the  first  divis- 
lies  in  Maryland,  is  in  active  progress.  A  ion  commences  at  tbe  termination  of  the 
division  of  it,  seven  miles  in  length,  com-  city  division,  and  ends  at  a  point  on  the 
mencing  at  Baltimore,  has  already  been  northern  edge  of  the  Frederic  turnpike, 
completed,  at  an  expense  of  $13,350  per  at  Ellicott's  mills.  These  two  divisions 
mile.  The  next  division,  terminating  at  embrace  a  distance  of  about  thirteen 
tbe  Reistertown  road,  which  is  eight  miles  miles  and  twenty-two  poles.    On  these 


n  length,  is  now  under  contract.     When    divisions  two  sets  of  tracks  a 

ipleied,  it  is  suppo 
cost   of  the    road  will   be    reduced    to    sills,  and  the  Other  of  iron,  oi 


completed,  it  is  supposed  that  the  average    consisting  of  bars  of  iron,  laid  on  wooden 


$11,000  per  mile.  The  act  of  Maryland,  There  are  several  magnificent  viaducts, 
incorporating  the  Baltimore  and  Susque-  constructed  of  substantial  stone  masonry, 
bnnna  rail-road  company  for  the  purpose  on  this  portion  of  the  road.  TheCarroll- 
of  constructing  this  rail-road,  has  not  as  ton  viaduct  over  Gwyn's  falls  is  construct- 
yet  been  concurred  in  by  Pennsylvania,  as  ed  of  granite.  The  whole  exterior  is 
regards  the  portion  of  the  road  proposed  hewn.  It  consists  of  two  arches,  and  is 
to  be  located  within  the  state  of  Pennsyl-  312  feet  in  length.  Its  height,  from  the 
vsnia  ( and  the  rail-road,  at  present,  is  to  foundation  to  the  top  of  tbe  parapet,  sixty- 
terminate  at  tbe  Maryland  and  Pennsylva-  three  feet  nine  inches ;  from  the  surface 
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of  the  water,  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  descent  of  which  ii  overcome  by  two 
fifty-one  feet  and  niue  inches.  The  width  inclined  plume.  The  first  is  3300  feet  in 
of  die  rail-way  travelling  path  is  twenty-  length,  with  a  descent  of  159  feet;  and 
aiz  feet  hi  inches ;  the  chord  of  the  the  second  is  1900  feet  in  length,  with  a 
arch,  springing  from  theBbutmeuui,eighty  descent  of  SI}  feet  The  road  then  pur- 
feet  three  inches.  It  is  a  structure  of  sues  the  ravine  of  Bush  creek,  on  the 
great  solidity  and  beauty.  The  bridge  south  side  of  the  stream,  for  about  four 
acroea  the  Pampero  is  also  of  stone,  and  and  a  half  miles,  when  it  crosses  to  the 
consists  of  two  arches,  of  fifty-five  feet  north  side,  Over  a  atone  bridge  of  one 
span  each,  and  two  of  twenty  feet  span  arch  of  twenty-five  feet  chord.  Thence  it 
each.  It  is  375  feet  in  length.  There  traverses  the  north  side  of  the  stream  to 
are  also  several  extensive  embankments  its  confluence  with  the  Monocacy,  over 
and  deep  cuts.  The  bridges,  culverts,  which  river  it  passes  upon  a  bridge  350 
&c,  contain,  altogether,  47^300  perches  feet  in  length,  and  33  feet  8  inches  in 
of  masonry.  The  cost  for  graduation  and  breadth,  ana  terminates  on  the  west  bank. 
masonry  was  #005,912.  The  second  di-  The  abutments  and  piei*  of  this  bridge 
vision  commences  at  Ellicott's  mills,  on  .  are  of  stone,  and  the  superstructure  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  Patapaco  river,  fol-  wood.  It  has  three  arches,  -of  110  feet 
lowing  the  windings  of  Ibe  river  tlirouah  span  each,  the  chords  of  which  sreeleval- 
'-'■■'■=---  -  tow-water  line  of  the  Mcnti- 
„  izfeet.  tt  is  so  constructed, 
a  shelf  cut  out  of  the  bonk  of  the  river,  that  its  floor  forms  a  roof  impervious  to 
secured  against  the  abrasion  of  the  stream  water,  and  protects  the  umbers  beneath 
by  substantial  stone  embankments,  or  an  from  the  weather.  Tlie  piers  are  ten  feet 
exterior  coating  of  stone.  There  are  very  thick  at  the  top,  and  they,  as  well  as  the 
few  thorough  cuts.  The  length  of  this  abutments,  were  raised  from  a  rock 
division  is  11  miles  319  poles.  It  con-  foundation,  at  a  slope  of  one  inch  base  to 
sists  of  a  double  set  of  tracks,  laid  on  one  foot  altitude.  There  are,  besides,  in 
granite  sills,  except  on  high  embank-  this  division,  six  rantl!  atone  bridges,  ami 
iuents,  where  wood  was  preferred.  At  one  viaduct.  'Hie  length  of  the  division 
the  Forks  of  the  Pslapsco,  the  road  hi  14  miles  163  poles.  A  single  track, 
reaches  an  elevation  of  nearly  300  feet  laid  with  wood,  has  been  finished  upon 
above  tide.  The  coat  for  eraduation  and  this  division.  The  whole  estimated  coat 
masonry  was  $118,337.  The  third  divis-  for  graduation  and  masonry  is  9136^37. 
ion  begins  at  the  Forks  of  the  Patapaco,  From  the  circumstance  that  atone  suitable 
crossing  the  west  branch,  and  following  for  sills  has  not  been  found  on  the  upper 
up  its  course  on  the  left  bank,  and  ter-  part  of  the  third,  nor  upon  the  fourth  and 
ruinates  on  the  summit  of  Parr's  Spring  fifth  divisions,  including  the  lateral  road 
ridge.  The  length  of  this  division  is  17  to  Frederick,  it  became  necessary  to  lay 
miles  and  104  poles.  On  this  division  the  first  track  through  these  divisions  with 
there  are  four  bridges,  and  a  stone  viaduct  wood  instead  of  stone.  The  fifth  division 
over  the  Frederick  turnpike  road.  The  commences  at  the  western  termination  of 
chords  of  the  arches  of  the  bridges  are  the  Monocacy  bridge,  and,  after  pursuing 
from  twelve  to  twenty-five  feet;  that  of  the  descending  valley  of  that  river  for 
the  viaduct  is  twenty  feet.  The  ascent  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  gently  diverges 
and  descent  of  Parr's  ridge  is  overcome  from  it,  and  terminates  at  the  Point  of 
by  four  .inclined  planes.  Two  of  these  Rocks  on  the  Potomac  river.  The  length 
{planes  are  on  this  division;  the  first, 2150  of  this  division  is  eleven  miles  and  nine 
feet  in  length,  with  arise  of  80i  feet;  the  poles.  There  is  no  curvature  in  this  divis- 
second,  3000  feet  in  length,  with  a  rise  of  ion  of  less  radius  than  1146  feet.  On 
99|  feet.  This  plane  terminates  at  the  this  division,  there  are  only  three  bridges, 
top  of  the  ridge,  where  there  is  a  level  of  one  arch  each,  and  one  viaduct  ovcrthe 
600  feet  in  length,  affording  space  for  the  rail-rood,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
location  of  the  necessary  stationary  en-  Georgetown  and  Frederick  turnpike  road, 
pines.  A  single  track  of  rails  has  been  of  stone  abutments,  and  superstructure  of 
hud  on  this  division,  and  materials  are  in  wood,  of  twenty-four  feet  span.  It  was 
preparation  for  the  second  track.  Oftue  expected  that  a  single  track  on  this  divis- 
track  which  has  been  finished,  a  large  ion  would  be  finished  bj  the  b  * 
portion  is  hud  with  wooden  sills.  The  the  year  1833.  It  is  anticipab 
estimated  cost  for  graduation  and  mason-  second  track  throughout  the  whole  line  of 
ry  is  $133,196.  The  fourth  division  be-  the  rail-road  will  be  completed  in  the 
gins  on  the  summit  of  Parr's  ridge,  the  course  of  the  year  1833.    The  estimated 
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eost  for  the  graduation  and  masonry  of  tho  tervenes,  the  depth  ia  1cm.  The  iron  bars 
fifth  division  was  $78,682.  The  lateral  are  secured  upon  the  wooden  string- 
road  to  Frederick  commences  near  the  pieces,  by  nails  or  spikes.  Immediately 
western  end  of  the  bridge  over  the  Mo-  under  the  joinings  of  the  iron  bars,  thin 
nocacy,  and,  pursuing  the  western  margin  plates  of  iron  are  let  into  the  wood,  and 
of  the  river  upward  for  about  one  mile,  the  ends  of  each  two  adjoining  rails  arcr 
diverges  from  it  to  the  north-west,  and,  fastened  to  this  plate.  The  breadth  of 
after  crossing  the  land  between  that  river  toe  track  between  the  iron  bars  ia  four 
and  Carroll's  creek,  terminates  at  the  de-  feat  nine  and  one  fourth  inches.  The  ea- 
pot  at  Frederick.  This  depot  is  bo  situated  umated  cost  of  graduating  the  entire  line 
as  to  secure  from  it  an  easy  communiea-  of  the  main  road  between  Baltimore  and 
tion  by  lateral  rail-ways  to  all  parte  of  that  the  Point  of  Rocks,  including  the  lateral 
city.  The  point  of  termination  of  this  road  to  Frederick,  and  of  laying  a  double 
lateral  rail-rood  is  sixty  miles  ten  poka  ant  of  tracks  upon  the  main  stem,  and  a 
from  Pratt  street.  It  was  commenced  in  single  set  on  the  lateral  rood,  is  $1,906,853, 
July,  1831.  Upon  it  is  one  long  and  deep  or  $27,128  per  mile.  About  one  third  of 
excavation  through  solid  lime-atone  rock,-  tins  line  will  be  laid  with  stone  rails,  and 
besides  several  other  rocky  cuts  of  less  the  remaining  two  thirds  with  wood, 
magnitude.  The  length  or  this  branch  is  lucre  are  only  two  curves  on  the  whole 
3  miles  130  poles.  There  are  no  bridges  line  of  a  loss  radius  than  395  feet,  which 
.  upon  it  It  consists  of  a  single  track,  laid  is  fixed  as  the  limit  of  curvature-  The 
with  wood.  The  estimated  coat  for  grad-  breadth  of  the  track  is  four  feet  nine  and, 
uation  and  masonry  was  $30,258.  A  por-  one  fourth  inches  between  the  rails.  From 
tioti  of  the  mil  road  is  constructed  in  the  Jan.  1,  to  Sept  30, 1831,  the  number  of 
following  manner:  After  the  grading  is'  passengers  on  that  portion  of  the  road  be- 
rmiabed,  small  trenches,  two  feet  wide,  tween  Baltimore  and  Ellicott's  mills  was 
were  formed  for  the  tracks,  which  are  81,905  ;  and,  within  the  same  period, 
filled  with  rubble  stone,  in  which  are  laid  5831  tons  have  been  transported  upon  it, 
the  stone  rails,  which  are  in  no  instance  yielding  an  income  of  $31,405,  and  in- 
less  than  eight  inches  thick,  in  a  coutinu-  volving  an  expenditure  of  $10,994. 
MM  line.  For  the  length  of  two  feet  at  Transportation  is  effected  hy  horses  and  by 
the  joinings  of  the  rails,  the  trenches  were  steam  locomotives.  The  progress  of  the1 
cut  one  foot  wider  than  at  any  other  parts,  road  bayond  the  Point  of  Rocks  has  been 
The  upper  and  inner  surfaces  of  these  interrupted  by  a  lawsuit  between  the  Sal- 
mils  are  dressed  perfectly  even,  as  well  as  timore  and  Ohio  rail-road  company,  by 
the  ends  where  they  join.  Bars  of  which  this  enterprise  hns  been  undertaken, 
wrought  iron,  two  and  one  fourth  inches  and  the  Chesapeake  canal  company, 
in  width  and  five  eighths  of  an  inch  in  This  controversy  has  lately  been  decided: 
thickness,  are  then  hud  on  these  rails,  on  in  favor  of  the  canal  company.  Heas- 
aline  with  the  inner  surfaces,  and  are  Be-  uree  are  now  in  progress  for  the  extension 
cured  with  iron  rivets,  entering  about  of  tho  rail-road  to  the  mouth  of  the  S hen- 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  boles  fitted  to  andoah.  This  will  lay  open  to  the  Bal- 
receive  them,  and  filled  with  plugs  of  timore  market  one  of  the  richest  and 
locust  wood,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  most  productive  sections  of  Virginia.  A 
eighteen  inches.  On  some  sections  of  the  farther  extension  of  thirty  miles  will  carry 
rail- road,  wooden  string-pieces  and  sleep-  the  road  to  WHliamsport  ;  and  another 
era  are  used.  The  rails  rest  in  notches  prolongation  of  seventy-five  miles  will 
cut  in  the  sleepers  for  that  purpose,  and  carry  it  to  Cumberland,  and  to  a  region 
are  secured  in  their  position  by  wooden  abounding  in  rich  bituminous  coal, 
wedges  or  keys,  about  twelve  inches  in  From  this  point,  the  distance  will  be  about 
length,  driven  horizontally  at  the  bottom  140  miles  to  Pittsburg,  if  that  should  be 
of  the  inner  side  of  each  notch.  The  chosen  ss  the  point  ofwrminonoo.  This 
sleepers  are  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in  would  make  toe  whole  length  of  the  road 
length,  end  are  laid  transversely,  at  the  325  miles.  From  the  extremely  unjavor- 
distanceoffour  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  able  surface  over  which  the  road  necessa- 
To  accommodate  the  horse-path,  each  rily  passes  for  the  first  eight  miles,  in  or- 
sleeper  is' hewn  down  in  the  middle,  der  to  reach  the  valley  of  the  Patapsco, 
Under  the  notches  of  the  sleepers,  the  the  expenses  across  that  district  were  very 
earth  is  excavated  so  as  to  forma  hole  heavy;  but,  in  adopting  this  route,  a  line 
twelve  inches  in  depth,  filled  with  broken  of  road  was  secured,  which,  by  some  ex- 
stone,  upon  which  the  sleeper  rests,  tensive  embankments  and  deep  cuttings 
Where  rock,  or  other  bard  substance,  in-  near  Baltimore,  can  be  located  with  but  a 
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sjngto  summit,  for  a  distance  of  180  mil™,  terfield    county,    Virginia.      It    extends 

and  with  only  two  summits  requiring  stn-  from  Manchester  to  the  coal  minea.     It 

tionary  power  along  the  entire  line  to  the  consists  of  a  single  track,  and  is  thirteen 

Ohio  river.    The  approach  to  Ihe  first  of  miles  in  length. 

these  summits  at  Parr  Spring  ridge  is  by  The  PtUnburg  and  Romtokc  rod-rood 

an  acclivity  so  gradual  as  not  to  exceed  was  undertaken  to  counteract  the  inju- 

an  average  of  about  eighteen  feet  to  the  nous  effect  which  the  Dismal   Swamp 

mile ;   and,  as  the  amount   of  tonnage  canal  has  upon  the  trade  of  Petersburg, 

panning  westward  will  not  be  as  great  as  Formerly,  a  considerable  portion  of  tbe 


more  advantageous  than  if  it  were  per-  Petersburg ;  but  this  canal  has  diverted  it 

fecUy  level.     From  the  western  side  of  to  Norfolk,  though  by  a  long  and  cireuii- 

tfais  ridge,  to  the  coal-mines  near  Cum-  ous  route.     A  route  for  this  rail-road  has 

berland,  the  route  is  adapted,  along  the  been  surveyed  from   Petersburg  to  tbe 

whole   distance,  to   steam    locomotives.  Roanoke,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles;  and  a 


Maryland 
the  Bah.hr 


be  required  to  overcome  a  summit  of  of  constructing  it 
about  1300  feet ;  from  thence  it  has  been  Rail-roads  have  been  also  projected 
ascertained  that  the  road  may  be  con-  from  Richmond  to  Lynchburg  ;  from 
dueled  to  tbe  Ohio  river  upon  a  lino  so  Lynchburg  to  New  river;  from  Suffolk, 
nearly  level  as  to  be  traversed  without  in  Nnnsemond  county,  to  the  Roanoke 
,1:11;... .i...  i™  i..nnn. ,..;...-,  >««»»  «>» —  "iver,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Weldon,  in 
forth  Carolina,  &c.  t 
The  PayettcmlU  raS-road  company 
laryland,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
The  state  of  Maryland  and  the  city  of  North  Carolina,  in  1830,  with  a  capital 
Baltimore  have  subscribed  for  $500,000  stock  of  $20,000,  for  the  purpose  of  ram- 
each  of  the  stock  of  this  company.  structing  a  rail-rood  from  FayetteviUe  to 

The  Baltimore    and  Wafhin^cm.   rail-  the  Cape  Fear  river,  at  Campbeltown. 

road  is  a  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  A  company  has  been  lately  incorporated 

Ohio  Tan-road,  and  its  execution  has  been  for  the  construction  of  a  rail-  road  from 

undertaken  by  tbe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  the  cane  Fear  to  the  Yadkin.    Rail-roads 

Tail-road  company.    The   legislature  of  have  also  been  proposed  from  the  Yadkin 

"  ryland  has  passed  an  act  authorizing  to  the  Catawba;  and  from  Wilmington  to 

h  '''            ind  Washington  turnpike-  the  iron-mining  districts,  near  Statesville, 

to  subscribe  $100,000  t  

the  stock  of  this  rail-road,  reserving  to  bury. . 
the  state  the  right  to  subscribe  to  tbe  The  ChnrUeton  and  Hamburg  rail- 
amount  of  five  eighths  of  the  cost  of  the  read  extends  from  Charleston  to  Ham- 
road,  from  its  intersection  with  the  Bahti-  burg,  on  the  Savannah  river,  opposite 
more  and  Ohio  rail-road  to  the  line  of  the  Augusta.  It  consists  of  two  divisions: 
district  of  Columbia,  amounting  to  about  the  eastern  division,  from  Charleston  to 
a  moiety  of  the  whole  expenditure.  The  Edisto  river,  is  sixty-two  and  a  half  miles 
necessary  surreys  are  now  making.  The  in  length;  the  western  division,  from 
length  from  the  point  of  its  intersection  Edisto  to  Hamburg,  is  seventy  miles  in 
with  the  main  stem,  near  Elkridge  land-  length.  Tbe  roadie  constructed  of  wood, 
ing,  to  Washington,  will  be  about  thirty-  with  tracks  of  iron,  and  is  designed  for 
three  miles.  The  country  admits  of  a  steam  locomotives.  This  enterprise 
graduation  to  inclination  not  greater  than  was  undertaken  by  the  South  Carolina 
twenty  feet  to  the  mile.  From  the  Pa-  canal  and  rail-road  company,  which  has, 
tapeco  to  Washington,  it  is  probable  that  however,  received  pecuniary  assistance 
the  radius  of  curvature  need  not  be  less  from  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  A  eec- 
than  from  1000  to  1500  feet;  and  it  is  be-  ond  rail-road,  of  about  the  same  length,  is 
Eeved  there  will  be  few  places  where  it  also  embraced  within  the  objects  of  tbe 
need  be  less  than  3000  feet.  There  are  company.  It  is  to  extend  from  Charles 
few  curvatures  between  Baltimore  and  ton  to  Columbia. 

Patapsco  having  a  less  radius  than  1000  Companies  have  been  incorporated  by 

feet  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  to  construct  a 

A   mil-road  has  been   projected  from  rail-road  from  Montgomery  to  Cliattahoo- 

Bahimoreto  Annapolis.  chie,  opposite  Columbus,  in  Georgia,  and 

The  Mancheiter   rail  rood  is  in  Ches-  from   Selma,  on  the  Alabama,   through 
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Elytn  and  Montevallo,  to  Decatur,  on  the  Orleans.  It  consists  of  a  single  track.  It 
Tennessee.  A  rail-road  has  been  pro-  is  perfectly  straight,  and  nearly  level,  the 
jested  from  Augusta  to  Hesbman's  lake,  a  ascent  and  descent  being  only  sixteen 
distance  of  fifty  miles.  Its  object  is  to  inches.  The  rnilsweigb  thirty-five  pounds 
avoid  the  delay  experienced  in  getting  per  yard.  The  cost  was  915,000  per 
supplies  for  the  interior  from  the  uncer-  mile.  The  company,  by  which  it  was 
tain  navigation  of  the  Savannah  river.  A  constructed,  was  incorporated  in  January, 
rail-rood  has  also  been  proposed  between  1830,  withexclusivepnvileges,for  twenty- 
Augusta  and  Columbus,  in  Georgia,  On  Tfive  years.  The  road  was  finished  and 
the  Cbatahoochie.  opened  on   April   1G,   1831.    An   act  of 

The  Lexington  and  Ohio  raU-raad  was  congress  was  obtained  by  the  company 
commenced  in  1831.  It  is  to  extend  from  in  the  session  preceding,  establishing  n 
Lexington  to  Frankfort,  and  thence  to  the  port  of  entry  on  lake  Pontchartrain  ;  and 
Ohio  river  just  below  the  falls,  near  the  company  are  now  constructing  an  ar- 
Shippingport,  which  is  distant  two  tificia)  harbor  and  breakwater  in  die  lake, 
miles  from  Louisville.  It  will  be  about  at  the  termination  of  the  rail-road.  This 
eighty  miles  in  length.  The  Louisville  port  is  called  Port  Pontchartrain. 
canal,  round  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  termi-  The  W erf  Feliciana  rail-road.  A  com- 
itates also  at  ShipphigporL  The  Lex-  pany  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
ington  and  Ohio  rail-road  company,  by  of  Louisiana  for  tin;  purpose  of  construct- 
which  this  enterprise  is  undertaken,  was  ing  a  rail-road  from  the  river  Mississippi, 
incorporated  hy  the  legislature  of  Ken-  near  St.  Francisville,  to  the  boundary  line 
tucky,  in  1830,  with  a  capital  stock  of  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  in  the  direc- 
#1,000,000.  In  Ohio,  a  railroad  has  tion  of  Woodville,  in  Mississippi.— For 
been  projected  from  Wheeling  to  lake  more  particular  information  on  the  sub- 
Erie,  and  a  grant  has  been  made  by  the  jects  of  this  article,  see  the  works  of  Mr. 
legislature  of  that  state  for  the  purpose.  Tredgold  and  Mr.  Wood,  and  the  reports 
It  is  also  proposed  to  construct  a  mil- road  of  the  various  engineers  on  the  different 
from  Mad  river  to  lake  Erie,  and  from  rail-roads.  Those  relating  to  the  Bald- 
Steubenville,  on  the  Ohio,  to  the  Ohio  more  and  Ohio  rail-road  give  the  results 
state  canal,  &c  &c.  of  very  numerous  experiments  and  esrj- 

The  lUinais  and  Michigan  rail-road  is  mates,  which  throw  great  light  upon  the 

-;e  at  Chtcngo,  on  lake  Michi-  subject  of  the  construction  of-rajl-roads 

a   continue   in   a    south-westerly  in  the  U.  States. 

i,  eleven  miles  and  a  half  to  the  Run.  This  meteorological  phenome- 
summit  level ;  in  this  distance  the  ascent  non  depends  upon  the  formation  and  dia- 
ls only  twenty-five  feet.  After  passing  solution  of  clouds.  The  humidity  sus- 
the  summit  level,  it  is  to  cross,  and  con-  pended  in  the  atmosphere  is  derived  from 
tiniio  along  the  river  Des  Plaines,  to  the  the  evaporation  of  water,  partly  from  land, 
foot  of  the  Illinois  rapids,  the  distance  of  but  chiefly  from  the  vast  expanse  of  the  " 
eighty-five  miles,  with  a  descent  of  ex-  ocean.  A  surface  of  lake,  of  pasture, 
actly  two  feet  per  mile  ;  thus  giving,  in  cornfield  or  forest  supports  a  continual 
the  distance  of  ninety-six  and  a  half  miles,  evaporation,  augmented  only  by  the  dry- 
only  195  feet  rise  and  fall.  ness  of  the  air,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  suc- 

The  Detroit  and  Pontiac  rail-road.     A  ccssive   contacts.      Even   ploughed   land 

company  has  been  formed,  and  a  survey  will  supply  nearly  as  much  moisture  to 

made,  for  a  rail-rood  from  Detroit  to  Pon-  the   atmosphere   as  a  sheet  of  water  of 

tiac,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  equal  dimensions.     If  the   whole   of  the 

The    Tiucumbia   rail-rood   was    con-  waters,  which  fall  from  the  heavens,  were 

structed  in  order  to   avoid    the   Muscle  to  return  again,  the  evaporation  from  the 

shoals,   and   extends  from  Tuscumbia  to  ground  might  be  sufficient  alone  to  main- 

Decatur.      It  was  commenced  in   1831.  tain  the  perpetual  circulation.    But  more 

It  consistsofa  single  track  of  rails,  and  cost  than  one  third  of  all  the  rains  and  melted 

ubonl$3500per  utile.     It  is  also  proposed  snows  are  carried  by  the  rivers  to  the 

to  extend  the  Lynchburg  and  New  river  ocean,  which  must  hence  restore  this  con- 

roil-roadtoKnoxriUe.  Kail-roads  have  also  linued  waste.     The  air,  in  exhaling  its 

been  projected  from  Nashville  to  Frank-  watery  stare,  is  rendered  quite  damp;  but 

lin,   end    from    Columbia    to    the  Ten-  it  may  afterwards  become  dry,  on  being 

nesBee.  transported  to  a  warmer  situation.     Such 

The    lake    Pontchartrain    rail-road   is  is  the  cose  with  die  sea-breeze,  particular- 

about  four  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  aud  ly  in   summer.     It  arrives  on  the  shore 

extends  from  lako  Pontchartrain  to  New  cold  and  moist;  but  as  it  advances  into  the 
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interior  of  the  continent,  it  grows  this  portion  is  only  capable  of* 
milder  and  drier.  The  moisture  deposit-  400  parts  of  humidity,  and,  consequently! 
ed  by  a  body  of  air  in  minute  globules,  the  difference,  or  100  pans,  atnounung  to 
which  remain  suspended  or  subside  slow-  the  two  hundredth)  art  of  the  whole  weight 
ly  in  the  atmosphere,  constitutes  a  cLnuL  of  air,  must  be  precipitated  from  the  cooi- 
Wben  it  conies  near  us,  whether  it  hovers  pound  mass.  In  this  example,  it  has  been 
on  the  tops  of  the  bills  or  spreads  over  assumed  that  the  portions  of  differently 
the  valleys,  it  receives  the  name  of  a  fog.  heated  air  were  saturated  with  moisture 
The  production  of  rain  has,  from  the  before  mixing;  but  it  is  only  required  that 
earliest  -times,  engaged  the  attention  of  they  should  approximate  to  this  condition. 
philosophers  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  The  effect,  however,  of  simple  commix- 
doctor  James  Hutton,  of  Edinburgh,  to  ture  would,  in  most  cases,  be  very  small. 
afford  the  Due  solution  of  the  problem.  To  explain  the  actual  phenomena,  we 
His  theory  of  rain  was  made  known  in  must  have  recourse  to  the  mutual  opera- 
1787 ;  since  which  period  it  has  been  lion  of  a  chill  and  of  a  warm  current 
greatly  neglected  by  writers  upon  meteor-  driving  swiftly  in  opposite  directions,  and 
ology,  until  witbina  very  few  years.  We  continually  mixing  and  shilling  their  sur- 
sbaU  now  give  an  outline  of  doctor  Hut-  decs.  By  this  rapidity,  a  larger  volume 
ton's  views.  Air,  in  cooling,  it  is  known,  of  the  fluid  is  brought  into  contact  in  a 
baa  the  property  of  depositing  the  mois-  given  time.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
ture  it  contains.  But  bow,  it  may  be  one  current  to  bare  a  temperature  of  50°, 
asked,  is  it  cooled  in  the  free  atmosphere,  and  the  other  that  of  70°  Fahr.;  ihcbleod- 
uuless  by  the  contact  or  commixture  of  a  ing  surfaces  will  therefore  assume  the 
colder  portion  of  the  same  fluid  ?  Now  mean  temperature  of  60°.  Consequently 
the  portion  of  air  which  is  chilled  must,  in  the  two  streams  throw  together  900  and 
an  equal  degree,  warm  the  other.  If,  in  3343  parts  of  moisture,  making  567 J 
consequence  of  this  mutual  change  of  con-  parts  for  the  compound,  which,  at  its 
dition,  the  former  be  disposed  to  resign  actual  temperature,  can  bold  only  258.6 
its  moisture,  the  latter  is  mora  inclined  to  parts;  the  difference,  or  8.6  parts,  forms 
retain  it ;  and,  consequently,  if  such  oopo-  the  measure  of  precipitation,  correspond- 
site  effects  were  balanced,  there  could  on  ing  to  the  2325th  of  the  whole  weight  of 
tha  whole  be  no  precipitation  of  moisture,  the  commixed  air.  It  would  thus  require 
The  separation  of  moisture,  on  the  mixing  a  column  of  air  30  miles  in  length  to  fnr- 
of  two  masses  of  damp  air  at  different  nisfa,  over  a  given  spot,  and  in  the  space 
temperatures,  would  therefore  prove,  that  of  au  hour,  a  deposit  of  moisture  equal  to 
the  dissolving  power  of  air  stiffens  more  the  height  of  an  inch.  If  the  sum  of  the 
diminution  from  losing  pert  of  the  com-  opposite  velocities  amounted  to  60  miles 
bined  heat,  than  it  acquires  augmentation  an  hour,  and  the  intermingling  influence 
from  gaining  an  equal  measure  of  it;  and,  extended  but  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the 
consequently,  this  power  must,  under  equal  grazing  surfaces,  there  would  still,  on  this 
: ii : _ _. — i  ■._    proJuceJI   in    [^    same 

,_.    . in  reaching  to  half  an  inch 

vancing  always  with  accumulated  celeri-  in  altitude.    These  quantities  come  wiih- 

ty.    The  quantity  of  moisture  which  air  in   the   limits  of  probability,  and   agree 

can  hold,  thus  increases  in  a  much  faster  sufficiently  with  experience  and  obeerva- 

ratio  than  its  temperature.      This  great  tion.      But  in  the    higher  temperatures, 

principle  in  the  economy  of  nature  was  though  the  difference  of  the  heat  between 

traced  by  doctor  Hutton  from  indirect  ex-  the  opposite  strata  of  air  should  remain 

perience.     It  is  the  simplest  of  the  accel-  the  same,  the  measure  of  aqueous  precip- 

erating  kind,  and  perfectly  agrees  with  the  ilation  is  greatly  increased.     Thus,  while 

law  of  solution,   which    the   hygrometer  the  mixture  of  equal  masses  of  air,  at  the 

has  established.     Suppose  equal  hulks  of  temperatures  of  40°  and  60°,  is  only  6ii, 

air  in  a  state  of  saturation,  and  at  the  dif-  that  from  a  like  mixture  of  80°  and  100° 

ferent  temperatures  of  15  and  45  centesi-  amounts  to   19.     This  result  is  entirely 

trial  degrees,  were  intermixed  ;  the  com-  conformable  to  observation,  for  showers 

rnd  arising  from  such  union  will  evi-  are  most  copious  during  hot  weather  and 

lly  have  the  mean  temperature  of  30°.  in  the  tropical  climates.     The  quantity  of 

But  since,  at  these  temperatures,  the  one  rein  precipitated   from    the    atmosphere, 

portion  held  200  parts  of  humidity,  and  thus  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circum- 

the  other  800,  the  aggregate  must  contain  stances, — on  the  previous  dampness  of 

1000]iarw,or  either  half  of  it,  500;  nt  the  the  commixed  portions  of  the   fluid,— 

mean  or  resulting  temperature,  however,  their  difference  of  heat,— the  elevation  of 
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their  mean  temperature, — and  tl 

of  the   combination   which   takes   place,    yellow  upon  tt  

When  the  deposition  in  slow,  the  very  pale  green  upon  the  other  side.  The  ap- 
minute  aqueous  globules  remain  suspend-  pearnnce  of  two  rainbows,  intersected  by 
ed,  and  form  clouds;  but  if  it  be  rapid  each  other,  which  sometimes  lakes  place 
and  copious,  those  particles  conglomerate,  on  the  s-acoaat,  when  the  ruin-cloud  is 
and  produce,  according  to  the  temperature  over  the  water,  is  perhaps  the  effect  of  the 
of  the  medium  through  which  they  de-  image  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  sur- 
sce rid,  rain,  mist,  «iiow,orhuiL  The  fore-  face  of  the  water.  In  the  morning,  wo 
going  theory  tallies  precisely  with  what  often  see  the  colore  of  the  rainbow  in  the 
we  experience  in  the  connexion  of  rain  dew-drops  on  the  meadows,  where  the 
with  the  variable  nature  of  the  winds,  bow  is  Hyperbolical  or  elliptical.  Rain- 
Steady  dry  weather  is  always  occompe-  bows  likewise  have  sometimes  been  ob- 
nied  by  a  steady  direction  of  the  wind ;  served  in  the  night,  wliich  arise  from  the 
whereiis,  in  rainy  weather,  the  winds  are  refraction  and  dispersion  of  the  colored 
unsteady  and  variable.  The  heavy  rains  rays  of  the  moon  In  the  drops  of  rain ; 
that  fall  in  India  always  take  place  during  they  are,  however,  very  taint,  and  usually 
the  shifting  of  the  monsoons ;  and  while  form  only  white  and  yellow  bows.  The 
they  last,  the  winds  are  always  veering. —  bishop  of  Spalatro,  Antony  de  Dominie, 
The  annual  quantity  of  rail)  is  greatest  at  gave  the  first  accurate  explanation  of  the 
the  equator,  and  gradually  diminishes  as  principal  rainbow,  in  a  treatise  which  ap- 
we  approach  the  pole.  This  will  be  evi-  peered  at  Venice  in  the  beginning  of  the 
dent  from  the  following  table,  showing  seventeenth  century ;  but  we  are  indebted 
the  annual  depth  of  rain  in  different  lat-  to  Newton  for  the  complete  elucidation,  on 
itudear  mathematical  principles,  of  this  bright  ap- 
Loi  ff.         Fall  of  Rain  peorance  of  the  heavens  ( Optica,  London, 

Grenada, 13°               126  inches.  1706|  quarto).    (See  bit.)               -    - 

Cape  Francois,  \9"  46*  ISO  "  Rainuacck,  or  Pcbviomnta ;  a  ma- 
Calcutta, ....  22°  23"  81  "  chine  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  rain 
Rome, 41°  54'  39  «  thatfalls.  There  are  various  kinds  of  rain- 
England,  ...  .  50°to55°  31  "  gauges:  rae  of  we  beet  is  a  holkm  cyhn- 
Peteraburg,  .  .  59"  16?  16  «  der,  having  Within  it  a  cork-bell  attached 
Uleaborg,  ...  65°  1'  13a"  to  a  wooden  stem,  which  passes  through 
On  the  contrary,  the  number  of  rainy  days  a  small  opening  at  tho  top,  on  which  ia 
I)  smallest  at  the  equator,  and  increases  in  placed  a  large  runnel.  When  this  inwru- 
proponion  to  the  distance  from  it.  From  mem  is  placed  in  the  open  air,  in  a  free 
north  latitude  12°to  43°,  the  mean  number  phtce,  the  rani  that  falls  wnhm  the  circum- 


of  rainy  days  is  78. 


ierenceof  the  funnel  will  n 


_         mo      aim   l  i s    im  the  cylinder,  and  cause  the  cork  to  float: 

F«m^  u  &"?"?*  """J5"  IT  !S  and  tfie  quantity  of  water  in  the  cylinder 

a     %>  a  £»>   -       «  u        «  l2?  may  be  seen  by  the  height  to  which  the 

30*  »  6V   ■  .  "161  Btem  „f  the  float  is  raised.    The  stem  of 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  rain  falls  in  the  float  is  so  graduated  as  to  show,  by  ia 

very  heavy  showers  in  warm  climates,  divisions,  the  number  of  perpendicular 

and  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  gentle  inches  of  water  which  fell  on  the  surface 

ns  we  advance  towards  the  pole.    Con-  of  the  earth  since  the  last  observation.    It 

aequently,  in  hot  climates,  the  air  must  be  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that,  after 

much  less  loaded  with  moisture,  and  the  every  observation,  the  cylinder  must  be 

rate  of  evaporation  much  greater  than  in  emptied.    A  very  simple  raingauge,  and 

cold  climates.    For  when  rain  fans  very  one  which  answers  all  pracucaF  purposes, 

heavy,  a  great  portion  of  it  runs  off  by  consists  of  a  copper  funnel,  the  area  of 

the  surface,  and  flows  into  the  sea.     But  whose  opening  is  exactly  ten  square  inches, 

this  happens  to  a  much  less  extent  when  This  funnel  is  fixed  in  a  bottle,  and  the 

the  fall  of  rain  ia  more  gentle.  quantity  of  rain  caught  is  ascertained  by 


Raixbow.  To  what  has  been  said  on  multiplying  the  weight  in  ounces  by  173, 
is  subject  in  the  article  Optic*,  division  which  gives  the  depth  in  inches  and  parst 
Natural  Phenomena,   we   will   only   add,    of  an  inch.     In  fixing  these  gauges,  care 


that  in  a  stormy  sea,  iu  which  the  water  ia  must  be  taken  that  the  rain  may  have  free 
frequently  sent  np  into  the  air  iu  large  access  to  them.  Hence  the  tops  of  build- 
drops,  the  rays  of  the  sun  form  in  them  ing.i  ore  usually  the  best  places.  When 
inverted  rainbows,  of  which  from  twenty  quantities  of  rain,  collected  in  them  at  dif 
to  thirty  are  frequently  visible  at  the  same  remit  places,  are  compared,  the  inotro. 
voux.                  43 
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mutt*  ought  to  he  fixed  at  tfaa  mine  heights  him,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  join*  body 
above  the  ground  at  both  places,  because,  of  gentlemen  volunteers  raided  to  assist 
at  different  heights,  the  Quantities  are  at-  the  Trench  Protestants.  He  subsequently 
ways  different,  even  at  the  same  plane,  accompanied  the  forces  sent  under  gene- 
(See  itoin.)  ral  Noma  to  assist  the  Dutch,  and  aftor- 
Rajlh;  the  hereditary  princes  of  the  wards  accompanied  hia  half-brother  air 
Hindoos,  who,  before  the  subjugation  of  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  a  voyage  to  New- 
the  country  by  the  Moguls,  governed  the  fbundknd.  On  hia  return,  he  djatrngtuah- 
various  countries  of  Hntdoostan,  as  they  ed  himself  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  waa 
still  continue  to  do  in  some  instances,  rewarded  for  his  services  by  a  oonaid- 
tbough  they  are  generally  dependent  on  erable  estate  in  Ireland.  His  ftvor  at 
die  Europeans.  They  belong  totiie  caste  court  waa  advanced  by  a  well-known  act 
of  Cshatriyaa,  or  Chebteree.  (See  CaiU,  of  gallantry.  The  queen,  in  a  walk  among 
and  Hindoo*.)  In  the  East  Indian  islands,  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  having  come  to  • 
especially  in  the  interior  of  them,  where  spot  in  which  the  path  was  obstructed  try 
the  arms  of  foreign  conquerors  have  mire,  Raleigh  immediately  took  off  hn 
never  penetrated,  there  are  yet  many  in-  rich  plush  cloak,  and  spread  it  on  the 
dependent  rajahs. — Rajah  is  the  prefix  ground  for  a  foot -cloth.  In  1584,  his  ac- 
to  many  geographical  names  in  the  East  tive  disposition  was  manifested  in  a  scheme 
Indies.  for  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  those 
Rajasthah  (or  the  central  and  western  ports  of  North  America  not  already  ap- 
Rajpoot  states)  extends  from  23°  to  30°  propriatad  by  Christian  stales.  By  his  in- 
north  latitude,  and  from  68°  to  78°  east  Ion-  tercet,  he  obtained  a  very  extensive  patent 
ginide,  comprising  350,000  square  mites,  for  this  purpose ;  and,  with  the  help  of 
It  consists  of  seven  states,  belonging  to  the  friends,  two  ships  were  fitted  out  These 
British  dominions.  This  country  was,  vessels  having  carried  home  cargoes  that 
comparatively,  hut  little  known  to  Europe-  sold  well,  a  Becond  expedition  of  seven 
ana,  until  the  publication  of  a  valuable  vessels  followed,  under  the  command  of 
work  on  it  by  colonel  Tod,  who  had  been  sir  Richard  Grenville,  Raleigh's  kinsman. 
for  a  long  rime  in  authority  there.  The  The  latter  enterprise  terminated  in  the  Bet- 
work  is  of  much  interest  to  the  geographer,  dement  of  Virginia,  so  called  in  honor  of 
the  historian,  the  lover  of  poetry,  and  the  queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  said  to  have  first 
linguist,  and  brings  to  light  curious  traces  introduced  tobacco  and  potatoes  to  Eu- 
of  institutions  similar  to  those  of  Europe,  rope.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  honored 
Were  other  remote  countries  of  the  East  with  knighthood,  and  rewarded  by  several 
explored  in  the  same  spirit,  many  more  lucrative  grants,  including  a  targe  share  of 
such  analogies  would  probably  be  found,  the  forfeited  Irish  estates.  He  waa  one  of 
See  the  AnnaU  and  Antimatiet  of  Rmatt-  the  council  to  whom  the  consideration  of 
Aon,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Jamu  Tod,  late  Political  the  best  means  of  opposing  the  Spanish 
Agent  to  the  Wutam  Rajpoot  Statu  (4lo,  armada  was  intrusted,  and  whs  among  the 
London,  1821).  number  of  volunteers  who  joined  the 
Rajpootana.  (See  Rtrkutkan.)  English  fleet  with  ships  of  then-  own.  In 
Rase  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  masts  1589,  he  accompanied  the  expelled  king 
when  they  are  out  of  a  perpendicular  sit-  of  Portugal  in  his  attempt  m  reinstate  him- 
uaiion ;  as,  That  ship's  mainmast  rata  aft  self,  for  which  service  he  received  several 
Raxibs;  the  act  of  cannonading  a  ship  additional  marks  of  favor  and  emolument; 
on  the  stmt,  or  head,  so  that  the  halt  for,  although  fond  of  glory,  he  waa  almost 
range  the  whole  length  of  the  decks,  which  equally  so  of  gain.  On  his  return  from 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  incidents  that  Portugal,  he  visited  Ireland,  and  contract- 
can  happen  in  a  naval  action.  This  is  fre-  ed  an  intimacy  with  Spenser  (q.  v.),  who 
quendy  called  rating  fort  and  ajl,  and  is  celebrated  sir  Walter  under  the  title  of  the 
similar  to  what  is  termed  by  engineers  en-  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,  and  to  his  Faery 
fdading.  '  Queen  prefixed  a  letter  to  him  explanslo- 
Raleioh,  or  Rales  u,  air  Walter,  a  dis-  ry  of  its  plan  and  design.  The  latter,  in 
tuiguished  warrior,  statesman,  and  writer,  return,  introduced  the  poet  to  Elizabeth, 
in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  In  1593,  he  commanded  an  expedition 
was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman  of  an-  with  a  view  of  attacking  Panama;  but 
cient  fumily  in  Devonshire.  He  waa  bom  was  recalled  by  the  queen,  and,  soon  after, 
in  1552,  iu  that  county,  and  was  sent  to  incurred  her  displeasure  by  an  amour 
Orie I  college,  Oxford,  where  his  proficien-  with  one  of  her  maids  of  honor,  the 
cy  gave  a  high  opinion  of  his  capacity,  daughter  of  sir  Nicholas  Throe  kmorton. 
Ilia  active  disposition  and  martial  ardor  led  Although  he  made  the  beat  reparation  in 
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hie  power  by  marrying  that  lady,  he  was  expedition  to  America,     He  obtained  a 

imprisoned  lor  some  months,  and  banish-  patent  under  the  great  eeal  for  making  a 

ed  the  queen's  presence.     To  recover  fa-  settlement  in  Ouiona ;  but,  in  order  to  re- 

vor,  be  planned  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  tain  a  power  over  him,  the  king  did  not 

in  which  he  embarked  in  February,  1595,  grant  him  s  pardon  for  the  eentence  pass- 

and  reached  the  Orinoco ;  but  was  obli-  ed  upon  him  for  his  alleged  treason.  How 

get),  by  sickness  end  contrary  winds,  to  far  Raleigh  knowingly  deceived  tbe  court 

return,  after  having  done  Utile  more  than  by  his  representations  of  rich  discoveries, 

take  a  formal  possession  of  the  country  and  gold  mines,  it  Is  impossible  now  to  as- 

e  Of  Elizabeth.     In  1506,  he  certain  ;  but,  having  reached  the  Orinoco, 


so  far  regained  favor  that  be  had  a     he  despatched  a  portion  of  his  force  to 

il  command  under  the  sari  of  Essex,    tack  tbe  new  Spanish  settlement  of 

with  whom  a  difference  ensued,  that  laid    Thomas,  which   was  captured,  with  the 


the  foundation  of  a  lastmgcmniry  between  loss  of  his  eldest  son.  The  expected 
them.  Sir  Walter  waa  subsequently  folly  plunder,  however,  proved  of  little  value ; 
restored  to  the  good  graces  of  Elizabeth,  and  sir  Walter,  after  having,  in  vain,  at- 
wbo  nominated  him  to  the  government  of  tempted  to  induce  his  captains  to  attack 
Jersey.  He  witnessed  the  ruin  of  his  an-  other'  Spanish  settlements,  arrived  at 
tngonist,  the  earl  of  Essex,  whose  execu-  Plymouth  in  July,  1618.  In  the  mean 
tion  he  urged,  and  personally  viewed  from  tune,  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  pro- 
a  window  in  the  armory.  (See  Dtvereux.)  duced  such  an  effect  upon  James  (see 
Tbe  epeedy  death  of  the  queen,  which  Jama  T),  who  was  seeking  the  hand  of  the 
this  very  catastrophe  hastened,  put  a  pe-  Infanta  for  his  Son  Charles,  that  Raleigh 
Hod  to  his  prosperity.  James  I,  whom,  was  arrested,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
with  some  other  courtiers,  he  sought  to  James  had  reason  to  be  offended  with  the 
limit  in  his  power  of  introducing  tbe  Scots  conduct  of  Raleigh  against  a  power  in 
into  England,  resented  that  attempt,  and  amity  with  himself,  and  might  have  tried 
disliked  hint  as  the  enemy  of  his  friend  him  for  this  new  offence  ;  but,  with  his 
the  eari  of  Essex.  Although  received  usual  meanness  and  pusillanimity,  deter- 
with  external  civility  at  court,  be  was  de-  mined  to  execute  b'm  on  his  former  sen- 
privadof  his  post  of  captain  of  the  guards,  tence.  Being  brought  before  the  court  of 
and  evidently  discountenanced.  This  king's  bench,  his  plea  of  an  implied  par- 
treatment  preyed  upon  his  high  spirit;  don  by  his  subsequent  command  was 
and,  a  conspiracy  having  been  formed  for  overruled ;  and,  the  doom  of  death  being 
tbe  purpose  of  placing  upon  the  throne  pronounced  against  him,  it  was  carried 
the  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  sir  Walter  was  into  execution  the  following  day  (October 
accused  of  participating  in  it  by  lord  Cob-  29,  lolSL in  Old  Palace-yard.  His  beba- 
liam,  to  whoso  idle  proposals  he  had  given  vior  a!  the  scaffold-  was  calm;  and,  after 
ear,  without  approving  them.  By  the  base  addressing  the  people  at  some  length  in 
subservience  of  the  jury,  he  was  brought  bis  own  justification,  he  received  the 
in  guilty  of  high  treason,  even  to  the  but-  stroke  of  death  with  perfect  composure. 
prise  of  the  attorney -general  Coke  him-  Thus  fell  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  sixty- 
eelf,  who  declared  that  be  had  only  sixth  year  of  his  age,  by  one  of  the  moat 
charged  him  with  misprision  of  treason,  odious  acts  of  the  disgraceful  reign  of 
Raleigh  was  reprieved,  and  committed  to  James  I.  As  a  politician  and  public  char- 
the  Tower,  where  his  wife,  at  her  earnest  acier,  this  eminent  person  is  open  to  much 
solicitation,  was  allowed  to  reside  with  animadversion  ;  but,  in  extent  of  capacity 
him,  and  where  his  youngest  son  waa  and  vigor  of  mind,  he  had  few  equals, 
born.  Though  his  estates,  in  general,  even  in  an  age  of  great  men.  His  writ- 
were  preserved  to  him,  the  rapacity  of  the  ings  are  on  a  variety  of  topics,  poetical, 
long's  minion,  the  infamous  Car,  seized  military,  maritime,  geographical,  political, 


prior  conveyance  of  it  to  his  ous  pieces  have  ceased  to  be  interesting, 

i  not  until  after  twelve  years'  but  his  History  of  the  World  is  one  of  the 

tbatbe  obtained  his  libera-  best  specimens  of  the  English  of  his  day, 

tion,  during  which  interval  he  composed  being  at  once  the  style  of  the  statesman 

the  greater  part  of  his  works,  and  especial-  and  tbe  scholar.     The  compass  of  the 

by  his  History  of  the  World.     He  waa  on-  work  did  not  admit  fulness  of  narrative, 

ly  released,  at  last,  by  the  advance  of  a  but   he  is  often  an  acute  and   eloquent 

huge  sum  of  money  to  the  new  favorite,  reasoner  on  historical  events.    The  best 

Vifliers  (see  Buckingham} ;  and,  to  retrieve  edition  is  that  of  Oldya  (1736,  2  vols^  fol.). 

his  broken  fortunes,  he  planned  another  Of  bis  miscellaneous  works,  an  edition  hj 
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doctor  Birch  w»a  published  in  17*8,  in  two  a  pension  m  bestowed  on  the  bolder,  M 

volumes,  octavo.  a  compensation  lor  surrendering  it.     He 

Raleiob,  city,  and  metropolis  of  North  obtained  a  pension  after  the  accession  of 

Carolina,  in  Wake  count;,  sue  miles  west  George  III,  but  be  did  not  ions;  eujiy 


it  of  Newborn,  and  two  hundred  and    bee  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  P 
eighty  -eight  from  Washington ;    tot  35°    (3  vols,  6vo.) ;   tbe  Case  of  Authors  by 
#N,i   bo.  78°  46*  W-,  population  in    Pro"     "        "      '  .......  ■■- 


1830,  1700.    It  baa  a  pleasant  and  els.    leal  pamphlets. 

ftoed  ainaukm  in  a  healthy  country.     Be-        Rak,  BiTTEamo.  (See  Battering  Ram.) 

aide*  tbe   government  buildings,  it  con-        Rambehk,   John  Henry,  distinguished 


tains  many  others  for  public  use,  which  for  his  paintings  and  etchings,  was  bora 
an  convenient  and  elegant  In  the  cen-  in  1767,  in  Hanover.  He  tint  showed  his 
tro  of  the  town  to  a  pleasant  square  con-  talent  by  drawings  of  scenes  ip  the  Hartz 
taining  ten  scree,  from  which  extend  four  mountains.  These  drawings  became 
streets,  dividing  toe  city  into  four  quarters,  known  to  t  lie  king  of  England,  his  sove- 
The  four  large  streets  are  ninety-nine  feet  reign,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  who  induced 
wide,  and  tbe  other*  sixty-six.  Tbe  stale  him  to  go  to  London,  where  be  provided 
bouse,  in  tbe  centre  of  the  square,  was  tor  him.  He  remained  nine  years  in  that 
burnt  down  in  the  summer  of  1831,  and  capital,  and  perfected  himself  under  Rey- 
the  statue  of  Washington,  by  Canova,  al-  nolds.  Murphy,  Bartolozzt,  and  other  en- 
most  destroyed.  There  are  several  highly  gravers  of  the  first  rank  in  England,  en- 
respectable  schools  for  males  and  for  re-  graved  drawings  o(  his.  In  1788,  tbe  king 
males.  The  trade  of  Raleigh  to  chiefly  with  sent  him  to  Italy,  whence  he  returned  to 
Fayettevihe,  Newborn,  and  Petersburg.  Hanover,  where  be  was  appointed  painter 
ltoats  have  sometimes  ascended  tbe  Neuso  to  the  court  Few  painters  and  design- 
wiibin  eight  miles  of  Raleigh.  Near  the  era  bave  produced  so  many  works  as  he 
a  excellent  quarry  of  granite,  has;  but  this  rapidity  prevented  tbe  fiill 


and  one  of  steatite  twelve  miles  distant.  develonementof  fast  talent    Kambetgdjs- 

iUusimirno,  etoo  RrTASDatmo,  or  tingiiisbod  himself  particularly  In  the  hu- 

Lxhtaitoo  (Jbdtort),   in  music,  indicates  morons  caricature.     The  drawings  to  the 

mat  the  time  of  tbe  P*mwb  over  which  magnificent  edition  of  Wielond's  works 

it  to  written,  to  to  be  gradually  retarded.  are  all  by  him :  some  be  etched  himselC 

Raws,  James,  a  native  of  Pbiladel-  Ri«BounjJT,  a    village    of  France, 


n  North  America,  a 


sty  adventurer  in  1725,  in  com-  the  extensive  forest  of  tbe  seme  name. 

psny  with  Benjamin  Franklin.     In  1738,  Here  to  situated  a  royal  castle,  with  exteo- 

Kalpli  published  a  poem,  untitled  "Nieht,"  aire  grounds,  and  several  tons  buildings 

lo  which  Pope  thus  alludes  in  tbe  Dun-  connected  with  it    The  castle  bss  a  fine 

ciad : —  library,  and  there  to  a  celebrated  breed  of 

"SikncejvewoU-wi.whileRalphtdCjiiUiiibowin,  merino  sheep  here,  introduced,  by  Louis 

Making  mrgbi  UdenM^-aniwer  bin,  ya  owu !"  XVI,  in  1786.     Ramboulllet  was  bought 

He  afterwards  attempted  the  drama,  but  by  that  prince  in  1778,  and  was  one  of  lira 
without  success;  and  having  produced  a  favorite  residences.  It  was  also  the  fa- 
tragedy,  a  comedy,  an  opera,  and  a  farce,  write  resort  of  Charles  X  for  bunting, 
be  took  up  the  employment  of  a  party  and  here  he  retired  when  obliged  to  sban- 
wrfler.  In  1743,  be  published  an  Answer  don  St.  Cloud,  after  the  revolution  of 
to  the  Memoirs  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  1830.  He  was,  however,  forced  to  quit 
Marlborough;  and  in  1744, appeared  bit  Rarabouillet  for  Cherbourg,  by  the  sp- 
History  of  England,  during  the  reigns  of  proacbof  a  Parisian  force  on  tbe  night  of 
Charles  II,  James  II,  William  III,  &c  August  3d. 

(3  veto-  folio),  which,  as  a  work  of  re-  R*keio,  Jean  Philippe,  an  able  French 

search,  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  merit  theorist  in  the  science  of  music,  was  s 

He  was  at  length  connected  with  the  pol-  native  of  Dijon,  bom  in  1683.     Having,  at 

ftkians  and   uterary  men  who  were  at-  sn  early  age,  acquired  some  skill  in  mu- 

taehed  to  the  service  of  Frederic,  prince  sic,  he  joined  a  strolling  company  of  per- 

of  Wales;    in    consequence  of    which,  formers,  by  whose  assistance   a   musical 

Ralph  is  said  to  have  become  possessed  entertainment    of  his  composition    was 

of  a  manuscript  written  by  tbe  prince,  or  represented  at  Avignon,  in  the  eighteenth 

under  bis  direction,  to  which  so  much  im-  year  of  bis  ass.     He  was  afterwards  ep- 

portance  was  attributed,  that  a  gratuity  or  pointed  organs*  in  Clermont  cathedral,  ap- 
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plied  faimMlf  to  the  study  of  the  principles  kal  genius,  but  be  did  much  to  polish 

ofbktprofeeeion,aod,in,172a,printedtbe  Gernian  versification.    His  ideas  respecf- 

firstfruits  of  his  investigation  in  a  treatise,  ing  German  prosody  were,  however,  very 

entitled  Trailidt  VHarmamt.     Four  yearn  deficient.      He  translated   many  of  the 

after  appeared   his  JVowtau  System*  At  classics.     His  poetical  works  appeared  in 

Musiqut  Thkiriqiu,  which  was  followed  two  volumes  (Berlin,  1600,  4to.  and  Bvo.); 

by  his  GHiiraiion  Harmmume.     In  1750,  a  pocket  edition,  in  the  same  place  (1825, 

he  published  his  celebrated  Dittertation  8    vok,   12mo>.     Ramler  wrote  also    in 

nir  U  Principe  de  rHnrxicnic,  in  which  he  prose.     The  words  to  Oman's  celebrated 

reduces  harmony  to  one  single  principle—  oratorio  (the  Death  of  Jesus)  are  by  him. 
the  fundamental  baas,  on  which  he  proves        Rahki.sbe«o.    (See  Hartx.) 
all  the  rest  to  depend.    This  work  pro-         rUmim    is    a    cylindrical    block  of 

cured  him  an  invitation  from  the  court  to  wood  nearly  fitting  the  bore  of  a  cannon,   ■ 

superintend  the  opera  ax  Paris.    He  pos-  and  fastened  on  a  wooden  staff,  or  on  a 

sessed  a  great  facility  in  adapting  words  stiff  rope   well  served   with   spun  yam. 

to  music,  and  piqued  himself  so  much  It  is  used  to  drive  the  charge  of  o  cannon 

upon  this  talent,  that  be  is  said  to  have  home,  or  to  the  innermost  part  of  it.    The 

declared  he  would  set  a  Dutch  gazette,  if  rope-ranunera  are  most  general  m  ships 

it  was  required  of  him.     His  remaining  of  war. 

theoretical  works  are,  Remarks  on  the  Ramwohch  Rot  was  bom  about  the 
Demonstration  of  the  Principles  of  Hsr-  year  1780,  at  Bourduan,  in  the  province 
■nony;  Reply  to  a  Letter  of  M.  Euler  of  Bengal  The  first  elements  of  hat  ed- 
(both  printed  in  1753);  On  the  Instinctive  ueation  he  received  under  the  paternal 
Love  of  Music  in  Man  (1754);  On  the  roof,  where  be  also  acquired  a  knowledge 
Mistakes  of  the  Encyclopaedia  with  Re-  of  the  Persian  language.  He  was  fiftor- 
spect  to  Music  (1755) ;  and  a  Practical  wards  sent  to  Patna  toleam  Arabic ;  and 
Code  of  Music  (1760).  He  was  also  the  here,  through  the  medium  of  translations 
author  of  six  operas,  BipptbU  tt  Aricit,  ofAristodesndEuciki.hestudiedlogioand  ' 
Cotter  tt  Polira,  Da-dam*,  Samson,  Pyg-  mathematics.  When  he  had  completed 
motion,  and  Zomatter,  besides  a  great  va-  ■  these  studies,  he  went  to  Calcutta  to  learn 
riety  of  balleta  and  other  minor  pieces.  Sanscrit,  the  sacred  language  of  the  Hm- 
Louis  XV  acknowledged  his  merits  by  doo  scriptures,  the  knowledge  of  which 
the  grant  of  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  the  was  indispensable  to  his  caste  and  pnrfes- 
order  of  St,  Michael.  Rameau  died  at  lion  as  a  Bramin.  (See  Catte,  and  Bra- 
Paris,  in  1764.  attn.)    About  the  year  1804  or  1805,  he 

RamiuiIm;  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  became  possessed,   by  the  death  of  his 

South  Brabant,  thirteen  miles  north  of  father  and  of  an  elder  and  younger  broth- 

Nsmur,  and  twenty -ax  south-east  of  Brus-  er,  of  the  whole  family  property,  which 

sola.'    May  23, 1706,  the  duke  of  Marino-  is  said  to  have  been-  very  considerable, 

rough  (see  Churchill )  gained  here  a  signal  He  now  quitted  Bourduan,  and  fined  hia 

victory  over  the  French  under  marshal  residence  at  Mourehedabad,  where  his  an- 

Villeroy  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria.    The  ceators  had  chiefly  lived.      Shortly  after 

numbers  were  about  60,000  on  each  side:  hia  settlement  at  this  place,  he  commenced 

the  toes  of  the  allies  was  4000  men,  that  his  literary  career  by  the  publication  of  a 

of  the  French  15,000.     The  consequence  work  in  the  Persian  language,  with  a  pref- 

of  the  bettla  was  the  immediate  evacuu-  ace  in  Arabic,  which  he  entitled,  Against 

don  of  Flanders  by  the  French.  the  Idolatry  of  all  Nations.    The  freedom 

Ramxek,  Charles  William,  a  German  with  which  he  animadverted  on  their  re- 
lyric  poet,  translator,  and  critic,  was  born  apecdve  systems  gavB  great  umbrage,  both 
at  CoJberg,  in  1735,  studied  at  Halle,  and  to  the  Mafaomrnedans  and  the  Hindoos, 
was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  royal  and  created  him  so  many  enemies  that  he 
military  school  for  young  noblemen  in  found  it  necessary  to  remove  to  Calcutta, 
Berlin,  in  1748.  In  1790,  be  became  co-  where  be  again  took  up  his  residence  in 
director  of  the  theatre  of  Berlin.  Hadied  the  year  1914.  Two  years  previously  to 
in  1798.  Ramler  appeared  at  a  period  this  period,  be  had  begun  to  study  the 
poor  in  poets,  and  attached  his .  fame,  to  English  language ;  but  be  did  not  then 
that  of  Frederic  the  Great,  whom  be  eel-  apply  to  it  with  much  ardor  or  success, 
ebrated  as  Horace  did  Augustus.  From  Being  some  years  after  appointed  dewan, 
this  circumstance,  and  from  his  occa*-  or  chief  native  officer  in  the  collection  of 
sional  imitations  of  Horace,  be  has  been  the  revenues,  and  the  duties  of  his  office 
called  the  German  Horace,  but  is  greatly  affording  him  frequent  opportunity  of 
below  hie  modeL    Ramler  had  little  poet-  mixing  with  English  society,  and  of  read- 
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iaf  English  documents,  he  applied  to  it  Evangelists.  Id  this  undertaking  ha  to 
with  increased  attention,  and  very  acton  governed  bj  the  confederation,  that  his- 
—  y.a.i   l: ■/•  ..,  gp^ffc  jnj  write  it    lorical  and  some  other  passages  are  liable 


considerable  fiiciJity,  correctness  nod  to  the  doubt*  and  disputes  of  free-thinkers 
_ince.  HeafterwmUsIudied  the  Lat-  and  anti-Christians,  especially  niiracutouH 
in,  Greek  and  Hebrew  Languages.  A  relations,  which  are  much  lees  wonderful 
careful  study  of  the  aacred  writings  of  the  tliaii  (be  fabricated  tales  bonded  down  to 
Hindoos  had  convinced  him  that  the  pre-  the  native*  of  Asia,  and.  would  come 
nlicitv  nuentlv  be  apt  el  best  to  carry  Bale  weight 
..  Rammohun  Roy,  in  brsdoc- 
tl  news,  is  a  Unitarian,  holding,  how- 
connected  with  them,  were  grounded  up-  ever,  the  pre-existeuce  and  supersngelic 
on  a  gross  perversion  of  their  religion,  dignity  of  Christ,  and  considering  the  doe- 
Theae  original  records  appeared  to  him  to  trine  of  the  Trinity  as  a  species  of  poly 
inculcate  a  system  of  pure  Theism,  which  theism,  objectionable  in  itself  and  cakn- 
maintained  the  existence  of  one  God,  in-  lated  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  what  ha 
finite  in  his  perfections  and  eternal  in  his  considers  the  Christian  faith  by  the  na- 
duraoon ;  and  that  it  required  from  its  Uvea  of  Hindoostan.— See  Chrreaasssasnei 
professors  a  mental  rather  than  a  corpo-  rtUdax  to  tin  Protptct  of  the  Rtttptim  tf 
real  worship,  accompanied  by  strict  and  Chntliiaatg  m  huHa  (Cambridge,  New 
exemplary  virtue.  Having  embraced  these  England,  1824).  This  work  was  soon 
views  of  the  Hindoo  theology  and  morals,  after  followed  by  the  First,  Second,  and 
he  became  anxious  to  reform  the  creed  Final  Appeal  to  C"    ' 


in  reply 


be  creed  Final  Appeal 
d  practice  of  bis  countrymen,  and  de-  tbaanirnedveratoo*  of  De- 
termined to  devote  his  taleuta  and  his  for-  tint  missionary  si  Serampore,  who  de- 
tune to  this  important  and  honorable  un-  fended  the  Trinitarian  views  of  the  deity 
dertakiog.  The  sacred  books  or  Vedas  of  Christ,  and  the  atonement.  Raimno- 
(*ee  Avium  Lcmgwagtt  and  LAUratwt)  hun  Roy  has  recently  arrived  in  England, 
contain  the  religious  documents  of  the  Riaururr,  in  heraldry;  a  term  applied 
Hindoos.  This  work  Rammohun  Roy  to  a  lion,  leopard,  or  other  beast,  that 
translated  from  the  Sanscrit  into  the  Ben-  stands  on  his  bind  leg*,  and  ream  up  his 
galea  and  Hindoo  languages,  and  distrib-  fore  feet  in  the  posture  of  climbing,  ahow- 
uted  the  translation  gratuitously.  This  he  ingody  one  half  his  face,  as  one  eye,  ice 
afterwards  published  in  English,  for  the  It  is  different  from  taliaU,  in  which  the 
purpose  of  proving  to  his  European  beast  seems  springing  forward. 
friends,  "that  the  superstitious  practices  Rams  at,  David,  M.  D„  an  eminent 
which  deform  the  Hindoo  religion,  have  American  physician  and  popular  bjstori- 
DOthing  to  do  with  the  pure  spirit  of  its  an,  was  born  April  'i,  1749,  in  Lancaster 
dictates."  But,  as  might  be  expected,  his  county,  Pennsylvania.  His  fattier  was  bb 
benevolent  conduct,  and  zeal  for  the  good  Irish  emigrant,  and  a  respectable  fanner, 
of  hit  fellow  men,  exposed  him  to  many  In  1765,  Fie  graduated  at  Princeton  cot- 
peraonal  inconveniences.  He  has  had,  lege,  and  for  two  yean  subsequently  was 
nevertheless,  the  gratification  of  witness-  tutor  to  the  children  of  a  wealthy  gentle 
•  ■  '  -  D  of  Maryland.  He  then  studied  med- 
ladelphia,till 
ommenced  t 
„  ,  t  Mary  land, 
doctrines  of  Christ  mora  conducive  to  removed  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
moral  principles,  and  better  adapted  for  where  he  soou  acquired  celebrity.  He 
tho.use  of  rational  beings,  than  any  other  labored  zealously  with  his  pen  to  promote 
which  had  come  to  his  knowledge."  As  the  independence  of  Ins  country.  For 
.>_. 1   ti^y  method  of  acquiring  a  some  time  he  attended  the  army  in  tbeca- 


1  effects  of  his  labors,  man  of  Maryland, 

of  the  New  Testament,  icine  in  Pbilsdelpli 

hie  "long and  uninterrupted  researches  1773.    Ho  commenced  the  practice  ol 

o  religious  truth,  he  found  (he  says)  the  profession  in  Maryland,  and,  after  a  year. 


correct   knowledge  of  his  doctrines,  be    pacify  of  a  surgeon,  aj 

determined  upon  a  careful  perusal  of  the    of  Savannah.    lie  was  a  lenuuia;  memuer 

Jc  wish  sod  Christian  scriptures  in  their    of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  from 


original  languages.     From  this  undertak-  1776  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war.     _ 

rug  he  rose  with  a  full  eonviction  that  was  a  member  of  the  privy  council  part 

the  Christian  religion  is  true  and  divine,  of  the  time,  and,  with  many  of  the  moat 

In  1820,  he  accordingly  published  a  work,  respectable  citizens  of  CharfeHWm,  suffered 

entitled  the  Precepts  of  Jesus  the  Guide  banishment,  by  the  enemy,  to  St.  Augua- 

to  Peacennd  Happinew, consisting  chiefly  tine.    He  was  released,  after  an  absence 

of  a  selection  of  moral  precepts  from  the  of  eleven  months,  and  resumed  hie  scat  in 
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the  legislature  of  the  Hate,  where  lie  din-  He  never  allowed  himself 
tinguiahed  liimself  by  opposing  tbe  acta  sions  of  study  that  were  not  indispensable 
confiscating  tbe  estates  ol  those  who  ad-  for  tbe  preservation  of  health,  and  gave 
hered  to  Great  Britain,  many  of  whom  he  but  four  hours  in  the  night  to  sleep. 
thought  acted  from  feelings  of  duty.  In  Ramsay,  Allan,  the  Scottish  Tbeocri- 
1788,  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  tua,  bom  in  J  685,  in  a  little  village  in  the 
continental  congress,  and  continued  in  aouth  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  a  peas- 
that  body  till  the  close  of  the  war.  In  sot.  He  went  to  Edinburgh  at  tbe  begin- 
1785,  he  wus  elected  to  represent  the  ning  of  tbe  last  century,  as  apprentice 
Charleston  district  in  congress,  and,  in  to  a  barber.  Having  obtained  notice  for 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Han-  his  social  disposition  and  his  talent  for  the 
cock,  be  was  chosen  its  president,  pro  composition  of  venea  in  tbe  Scottish  idt- 
trmport,  aad  filled  the  station  for  a  year  otn,  and  having  changed  his  occupation 
with  great  credit.  In  the  following  year,  for  that  of  a  rmoitseller, lie  became  imimute 
he  again  returned  to  his  profession,  and  with  many  of  the  literary  characters  of  his 
his  literary  pursuits.  He  died  May  8,  time.  He  published,  in  1721,  a  volume 
1813)  in  consequence  of  wounds  received  of  his  own  poetical  compositions,  which 
two  days  previous  from  the  pistol  of  a  was  favorably  received,  and  undertook  to 
maniac,  in  open  day,  within  a  few  paces  make  a  collection  of  ancient  Scottish  po- 
of his  dwelling.  As  a  politician,  doctor  ems,  undertbe  title  of  the  Evergreen.  He 
Ramsay  was  dia interested  and  patriotic,  was  afterwords  encouraged  to  present  to 
He  always  endeavored  to  allay  invidious  the  world  a  collection  ol  Scottish  SoHga. 
passions,  and  inculcate  unanimity.  As  a  From  what  source  he  procured  (be  latter 
speaker,  be  was  fluent,  rapid,  and  ready,  is  uncertain ;  but  as,  in  tha  Evergreen,  he 
Doctor  Ramsay's  character,  as  an  author,  made  attempts  to  improve  on  thu  originals 
ia  well  known.  In  1785,  be  published  a  of  his  ancient  poems,  he  probably  used 
history  of  tbe  revolution  in  South  Caro-  anil  greater  freedom  with  tbe  songs  and 
lina,  which  was  translated  and  published  ballads.  To  several  tunes,  words  were 
in  France.  In  1790,  he  published  the  adapted  worthy  of  the  delightful  melodies 
History  of  the  American  Revolution,  which  they  accompanied.  In  tbe  execution  of 
passed  through  twokrgceditions;  in  1801,  this  part  of  his  undertaking,  Ramsay  as- 
ide Life  of  Washington;  in  1808,  the  His-  sociated  with  himself  several  men  of  tnl- 
tory  of  South  Carolina,  being  an  eiteo-  enl  sand  the  respective  shares  of  the  editor 
nion  of  a  work  entitled  A  Sketch  of  the  of  the  Scottish  Songs  and  his  coadjutors, 
Soil,  Climate,  Weather  and  Diseases  of  in  the  original  compositions,  cannot  now 
South  Carolina,  published  in  1796.  These  be  ascertained.  Ramsey's  principal  pro- 
are  his  roost  important  publication*.  Be-  ductions  are  tbe  Gentle  Shepherd,  and 
fddea  his  published  works,  doctor  Ramsay  two  additional  cantos  of  Christis  Kirk  of 
left,  among  bis  manuscripts,  a  History  the  Greue,  a  tale,  the  first  part  of  which  is 
of  tbe  United  States,  from  their  first  set-  attributed  to  James  I  of  Scotland.  The 
llement  as  English  colonies  to  tbe  end  latter,  though  objectionable  in  point  nf 
ef  the  year  1808  ;  and  a  series  of  histori-  delicacy,  has  been  regarded  as  the  hap- 
cal  volumes,  entitled  Universal  History  pieet  of  the  author^  effusions.  His  chief 
Americanized,  or  an  Historical  View  of  excellence,  indeed,  lay  in  the  description 
the  World,  from  tbe  earnest  Records  to  of  rural  characters,  incidents  and  scenery; 
tbe  Nineteenth  Century,  with  a  particular  and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Reference  to  the  State  of  Society,  Litem-  peasantry  of  Scotland,  their  lives  and  opiu- 
ture,  Religion,  and  Form  of  Government  ions.  In  bis  Gentle  Shepherd  (a  rural 
eftheUmtedStatesof America.  Thefirst  drama),  the  characters  are  delineations 
was  published  early  in  1817,  with  a  con-  from  nature;  the  descriptive  parts  are  in 
tinuation  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  by  the  rev-  a  style  of  beautiful  simplicity,  and  the 
erend  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  and  other  passions  and  affections  of  rural  life  are 
literary  gentlemen  (in  ii  vols,  8vo.).  The  finely  delineated.  Throughout  the  whole 
latter,  whichlindoccunieddoctwRemsay's  there  is  an  air  of  reality  which  cannot  but 
leisure  during  more  than  forty  years,  was  strike  tbe  most  careless  reader ;  and  no 
published  in  1819  (13  vol*,  8yd.).  In  pri-  poem,  perhaps,  ever  acquired  so  high  a 
vato  life,  doctor  Ramsay  was  remarkable  reputation,  in  which  truth  received  so  lit- 
for  all  the  virtues  by  which  it  is  adorned,  tie  embellishment  from  the  imagination. 
In  every  way  that  he  could  advance  the  When  he  attempts  descriptions  of  high 
general  welfare  of  society,  he  was  active  fife,  and  aims  at  pure  English  composi- 
and  zealous,  eren  imprudently  so,  as  the  tion,  he  iai to  entirely,  becoming  feeble  end 
wreck  of  dia  private  fortune  bears  witness,  unmterealing ;  neither  are  his  familar  epis- 
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ties  and  elegies  in  the  Scottish  dialect  en-  from  teaching  his  doctrines,  in  1543.   Hav- 

titlod  to  much  approbation.    He  died  in'  ing  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  cardinal 

1758.                                                   ,  De  Lorraine,  the  prohibition  of  lecturing 

Ramsdkn,  Jesse,  an  eminent  mechanist  was  withdrawn  in  1547 ;  and,  in  1551,  he 

•ltd  optician,  wm  born  at  Halifax,  in  York-  was  appointed  royaiproressor  of  rhetoric 

•hire,  in  173a     He  applied  himself  to  en-  and  philosophy  at  Pane.     His  spirit  of 

graving,  and,  in  the  course  of  hie  employ-  free  inquiry  ultimately  led  him  to  become 

msnt,  having  to  engrave  several  mathe-  a  Protestant.     This  change  obliged  him 

matical  instruments,    finally  conatructed  to  flee  from  Paris;  but,  hi  1563,  he  was 


_  _r.  Dolland,  the  celebrated  optician,  and  St.  Bartholomew's,  1571,  Ramus  waa  one 
opened  a  shop  in  the  Haymarket,  whence  of  the  victims.  Hie  works,  relating  to 
he  removed  to  Piccadilly,  where  he  re-  grammar,  logic,  mathematics,  fee,  are  tru- 
mained  until  his  death,  in  1800.     Rams-    memos, 

den  obtained  a  premium  from  the  board  Rasa.  Under  this  head  we  shall  not 
of  longitude,  for  the  invention  of  a  ma-  go  into  a  description  of  this  genua  of  rep- 
chine  tor  ran  division  of  mathematical  in-  tiled,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  frogs  which  make  so  impor- 
tant a  part  of  it.  Toads  the  reader  will 
f  nd  described  in  a  separate  article.  The 
lite  barometer  for  measuring  the  height  of  muzzle  of  frogs  terminates  more  in  a  point 
mountains,  &c ;  also  the  refracting  mi-  than  that  of  toads.  The  nostrils  are  visi- 
croraeterand  transit  instrument  and  quad-  ble  at  ha  summit.  The  teeth  are  very 
rant.  He  made  great  improvements  in  small;  the  eyes  large  and  brilliant,  and  sur- 
Hadley'i  quadrant  and  sextant,  and  pro-  rounded  with  a  yellow  circle ;  the  ears  are 
n  amended  equatorial,    placed   behind  them,  and  covered   by  a 


Mr.  Ramsden,  who  was  chosen  a  fellow  membrane.  The  muscles  of  frogs  r 
of  the  royal  society  in  1786,  was  distitv-  considerable  in  relation  to  their  bulk,  m 
gunned  during  the  whole  of  his  life  by    peculiarly  elastic,  strong,  irritable,  and  w 


of  the  royal  society  in  1786,  was  distitv-  considerable  in  relation  to  their  hi 

uisfaed  during  the  whole  of  his  life  by  peculiarly  elastic,  strong,  irritable, 

d  enthusiastic  attention  to  his  own  pro-  tibia  to  the  action  of  galvanism.     Their 

_  jasioo,  which  formed  his  amusemr-'  ~~  '' 

well  as  his  occupation ;  and  such  u 


featrion,  which  formed  his  amusement  as  general  sensibility  does  not  appear  to  be 
well  as  his  occupation ;  and  such  was  his  great ;  they  are  killed  with  difficulty ;  the 
reputation,  that  nia  instruments  were  be-    heart  contracts  and  dilates  a  long  time  af- 


Xken  from  every  part  of  Europe ;  and  ter  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  < 

mainly  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  an  when  it  baa  been  extracted  from  the  body, 

order,  wes  deemed  a  high  favor.  The  ordinary  mode  of  progression  b  hy 

Ramboits;*  fashionable  bathing  place  leaps.     Frogs  feed  on  the  lame  of  aquat- 

in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  five  miles  from  Mar-  ic    insects,    en   worms,   small   molhtsea, 

gate,  and  seventy-three  east  of  London,  flies,  fitc,  and  always  choose  a  prey  which 

It  has  an  excellent  artificial  harbor,  formed  is  living  and  in  motion.    They  an  inefhl 

by  immense  piers,  extending  800  feet  into  in  gardens  by  destroying  great  quantities 

the  sea;   more  than  300  sail  have  been  of  smaHslugs.    These  reptiles  are  usually 

sheltered  in  it  at  once;  population,  6030.  found  during  the  summer  on  the  ground 

Ramos,  Peter,  a  philosopher  of  the  six-  in  humid  places,  in  the  grass  of  meadows, 

teentb  century,  wm  a  native  of  France,  and  on  the  banks  of  streamlets,  into  which 

He  went  to  Paris  about  1533,  when  he  they  continually  leap  and    dive.     They 


that  he  n  .       , 

time  he  could  spare  in  the  day,  but  also  a  quently  spread  themselves   through   the 

pert  of  the  night.   After  attending  a  course  country.    To  this  is  owing  the  popular 

of  philosophy,  be  was  admitted  to  the  do-  belief  in  the  reins  of  frogs— a  very  ancient 

gree  of  M.  A.,  on  which  occasion  he  con-  prejudice.    Frogs  are  distinguished  by  a 

tested  the  infallibility  of  Aikxoue.    His  peculiar  cry,  termed  croaking,  particularly 

I  violent  opposition,  and  during  rain  and  hot  weather,  in  the  mom- 


itous  excited  violent  opposition,  and  during  rain  and  hot  weather,  in  the  man 
partisans  of  the  Aristotelian  philoso-  log  and  evening.  During  the  feudal  r 
bad  recourse  to  the  civil  power,  in    gime  in  Franco,  when  the  castloerreru  eu 


opinions  excited  violent  opposition,  and  during  n 

the  partisans  of  the  Aristotelian  philoso-  ing  anc' 

phy  had  recourse  to  the  civil  power,  in  gime'm  ... 

order  to  silence  their  adversary.    His  pub-  rounded  with  water,  it  was  the  occupation 

licatkms  were  prohibited,  and  ordered  to  of  the  slaves  or  villains  to  strike  the  water 

be  burnt  before  the  royal  college  of  Cam-  of  the  dikes  morning  and  evening  to  pre- 

bray,  and  he  waa  commanded  to  abstain  vent  the  frogs  from  disturbing  the  repose 
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of  their  tauten.  Even  up  to  the  period  en  velopementa  of  the  hody,  some  observers 
of  the  revolution,  this  custom  existed  in  formerly  supposed  that  the  animal  p— A 
many  places.  As  soon  as  the  summer  ia  from  the  frog  to  the  tadpole  state,  and  was 
over,  and  the  weather  begins  to  be  a  little  subsequent! y  transformed  into  a  fish ;  this 
cold,  the  frogs  loae  their  natural  voracity,  error,  however,  ia  completely  refuted, 
and  ceaee  eating.  As  the  cold  increases,  Rauck.  (See  IVopjw,  La.) 
they  sink  into  the  mud  of  deep  waters,  juitdolph,  Peyton,  president  of  the 
the  holes  of  fountains,  and  sometimes  ^  congress,  „«  descended  from  one 
even  into  ground  not  covered  by  water,  ofthe  mostanoient  and  respectable  farui- 
nod  paw  tbu  winter  in  profound  lethargy.  UM  of  Virginia.  After  passing  with 
The  female  lays  annually  from  six  to  credit  through  theooUegeof  William  and 
twelve  hundred  eggs ;  and  frogs  can  live  a  Mary  he  was  sent  to  England  to  pursue 
great  numborof  years  if  they  escape  their  B  course  of  legal  study  at  die  Temple.  On 
enemies^-eerpents,  pikes,  vultures,  storks,  ha,  return  ,0  Virginia,  he  entered  at  once 
&*,— which  destroy  immense  quau-  mto  mt&oe.  by  1748,  when  he  was 
bties  of  them.  In  France  they  are  much  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  was 
used  for  food,  and  in  Germsny  also.  Tbe  thB  king's  attorney-general  for  the  colony, 
continental  physicians  employ  their  flesh,  t„  a,,,  mmo  yeaij  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
vanously  prepared,  in  the  treatment  of  a  ber  ofthe  house  of  burgesses  for  the  city 
oumberof  diseWs.  There  are  oumeroua  of  Williamsburg,  and,  during  the  session, 
species  of  this  animal.  The  green  frog-  „,  placed  M  ^e  head  of  a  committee 
Irma  etctdenia)  is  about  two  or  three  appointed  to  prepare  a  general  revise!  of 
inches  long,  without  reckoning  the  hinder  t£e  laws  ofthe  colony.  From  this  period, 
feet  It  abounds  in  stagnant  waters  on  he  continued  to  be  a  conspicuous  and 
tbe  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Asia,  but  useful  member  ofthe  legislature.  Lieu- 
is  less  common  in  England  than  the  rana  tenant-governor  Dinwiddle,  soon  after  his 
temporana.  It  seldomcomes  to  Isnd.and  arrival,  m  175S,  attempted  to  impose  an 
never  removes  from  the  banks  of  streams,  exorbitant  charge  for  his  signature  to 
ponds,  or  lakes.  The  rano  Umporaria,  or  eVery  patent  for  land.  This  being  unau- 
common  frog  of  England,  is  tolerably  thorized  by  any  law,  the  house  of  bur- 
abundant  throughout  Europe,  prefers  gesses  chose  Mr.  Randolph  to  oppose  it 
wooded  and  mountainous  situations,  and  before  tbe  king  and  council.  He  accord- 
frequents  meadows  and  gardens  during  jngly  repaired  to  England,  and  urged  the 
fine  weather.  It  is  generally  found  on  suit,  but  without  success.  In  1755,  when 
land  in  summer.  Atthespproach  of  win-  the  defeat  of  general  Braddock,  and  the 
ter,  it  retires  into  fountains  and  ponds  'of  retreat  of  colonel  Dunbar,  had  laid  the 
pure  water,  but  does  not  bury  itself  in  tbe  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
mud  at  the  bottom.  The  rana  clamitaw,  Virginia,  completely  open  to  the  inroads 
found  in  Carolina,  of  an  obscure  color,  is  of  the  savages,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  various 
the  liveliest  of  all  known  frogs.  It  croaks  other  gentlemen,  formed  themselves  into 
continually,  and  never  removes  far  from  a  regiment,  and  marched  to  the  frontier 
the  shore.  The  rana  pipiens,  called  in  ihe  to  join  the  colonial  force  under  colonel 
II.  States  bull  frag,  is  the  largest  species  Washington ;  but  the  enemy  retreated  to 
of  this  genus,  being  three  or  four  inches  fort  DuUuesne  without  any  engagement 
broad  and  six  or  eight  in  length,  without  taking  place.  In  1764,  he  drew  up  an 
including  the  feet ;  with  tbe  limbs  extend-  address  from  tbe  house  of  burgesses  to 
ed,  it  measures  about  eighteen  inches.  It  the  king  of  Great  Britain  against  the  pas- 
inhabits  North  America,  particularly  die  sage  ofthe  stamp  act.  April  12, 17(56,  ho 
southern  port  of  the  U.  States.  Its  cry  is  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  bouse,  and, 
very  deep  and  hoarse.  It  is  very  fond  shout  the  same  time,  resigned  the  office 
of  young  ducks  and  goslings,  which  it  of  attorney -gene  rnL  In  all  the  measures 
swallows  whole.  On  level  ground,  it  of  opposition  to  the  English  government, 
makes  leaps  of  from  six  to  eight  feet.  The  be  took  a  prominent  part.  He  was  chair- 
'  rand  gnamkns,  if  distinct  from  the  pre-  man  ofthe  committee  of  correspondence, 
ceding  species,  is  fully  as  large.  It  is  appointed,  by  die  legislature,  to  obtain 
found  in  the  West  Indies,  and  ia  said  to  early  and  authentic  information  of  all 
ho  able  to  clear,  with  a  leap,  a  wall  five  such  acts  of  the  British  government  as 
feet  high.  The  rana  paradoxa  is  found  might  bear  upon  the  interests  of  the  eol- 
nt  Surinam,  and  in  other  countries  of  omes,  and  to  maintain  a  constant  comma- 
South  America.  As  tbe  adult  animal  is  nicotian,  on  these  subjects,  with  the  legis- 
lese  than  die  tadpole,  in  consequence  of  laturea  of  the  other  colonies,  and  which, 
tbe  loss  of  an  enormous  tail,  and  of  some  by  its  recommendations,  brought  about  the 
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mooting  of  the  first  genera)  cong 
Philadelphia.  To  that  assembly  h 
sent  as  a  delegate  from  his  native  prov-  bomb  or  cannon- boll  h  thrown  from  a 
ince,  and  was  immediately  elected  its  piece  of  artillery  by  the  explosion  of  gun- 
president.  In  conseouence,  however,  of  powder.  The  flight  of  a  shot  is  distin- 
mdisposition,  he  retained  it  only  for  fire  guished  by  artillery  men  into  two  differ- 
or  six  weeks.  On  the  30th  of  the  enau-  ent  ranges,  of  which  the  first  is  called  the 
big  March,  he  presided  at  the  convention  point-blank,  and  the  second  the  nntdem 
01  deputies,  assembled  at  Richmond,  and  *hol.  To  these  also  may  be  added  the 
was  again  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  ran-  ricochet,  or  rotting  and  bounding  thoL  The 
gress  which  was  to  be  held  at  Philadel-  point-blank  range  is  the  extent  of  the  ap- 
phia  on  the  lOtli  of  May.  A  few  days  parent  right  line  described  by  a  ball  de- 
ofter  the  meeting  of  congress,  in  May,  charged  from  a  cannon.  The  random 
1775,  lord  North  a  conciliatory  proposi-  shot  is  when,  by  letting  the  breech  down 
tion  having  arrived  in  America,  Mr.  Ran-  upon  the  bed  of  the  carriage,  the  bell  is 
dolph  returned  to   Williamsburg,   to  be  carried  to  its  greatest  possible  distance, 


at  the  assembling  of  the  house  of    and  describes  a  curve  in  its  flight. 


Ent  at 
oses  of  Virginia,  which  the  governor  ricochet  is  fired  by  elevating  the  piece 
summoned,  in  order  to  lay  before  from  three  to  six  degrees,  and  only  charg- 
them  the  proposition.  He  resumed  his  ing  it  with  a  Quantity  of  powder  sufficient 
situation  asspoakerof  the  hoi  me,  and  con-  to  carry  the  shot  along  the  face  of  the 
signed  to  Jefferson  the  task  of  drawing  up  works  attacked.  The  shot  thus  discharg- 
the  answer  to  the  British  minister— how  fid,  so  as  to  go  just  over  the  parapet,  rofis 
properly,  that  bold  and  masterly  produc-  add  bounds  about,  killing,  maiming,  or 
tion  is  sufficient  evidence.  After  the  ad-  destroying  all  it  meets  in  its  course,  (re- 
journment of  the  house  of  burgesses,  he  ating  much  more  disorder,  by  going  thus 
returned  to  congress ;  but  his  services  slowly,  than  if  thrown  from  the  piece 
them  were  of  short  continuance.  A  stroke  with  greater  violence.  As  one  of  the 
of  apoplexy  put  an  end  to  his  patriotic  ca-  effects  of  the  bomb  results  from  its  weight, 
rear,  Oct  21, 1775,  in  the  fifty -third  year  the  range  of  mortars  is  extremely  different 
of  bis  age.  from  that  of  cannon,  because  the  former 
RumoLTH  Macon  Coixihe  is  situated  is  not  pointed  at  a  certain  object,  like  the 
one  mile  west  of  Boydton,  in  Mecklen-  latter,  but  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  a  cer- 
burg  county,  Virginia,  100  miles  south-  tain  angle,  so  that  the  bomb,  bemg  thrown 
south-west  of  Richmond.  The  college  up  obliquely,  may  fall  upon  the  place 
edifice  is  built  after  the  Tuscan  order,  and  intended:  hence  it  appears  that  the  mor- 
is  to  be  completed  in  thesummerof  1832.  tar  has  no  point-blank  range,  or,  at  least, 
It  is  four  stories  high,  and  is  divided  into  that  no  use  is  made  of  it.  Ricochet  signi- 
sixty-one  rooms.  It  consists  of  a  centre,  lies  duck  and  drake — a  name  given  to  the 
fifty-four  by  fifty-two  feet,  and  two  wines,  bounding  of  a  flat  stone  thrown  almost 
of  sixty-seven  and  a  half  feet  each  in  horizontally  into  the  water.  It  was  the 
length,  thus  making  a  front  of  169  feet  opinion  of  engineers  formerly,  (hat,  by 
A  president  and  four  professors  have  been  charging  the  pieces  high,  the  ball  was 
elected,  and  the  institution  is  expected  to  thrown  to  a  greater  distance :  hence  the 
go  into  operation  in  the  autumn  of  1832.  pieces  were  charged  with  two  thirds,  or 
it  is  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  even  the  whole  weight  of  the  shot,  in  or- 
Episcopal  church,  and  is  well  endowed,  der  to  impel  it  with  greater  velocity ;  but 
A  preparatory  school  has  been  established  it  has  been  discovered  since,  that  the  half 
half  a  mile  from  the  college.  Boydton  is  or  one  third  of  the  weight  of  the  ball  is 
a  flourishing  and  very  pleasant  town,  sit-  the  fittest  charge  for  the  piece.  -It  may 
uated  six  miles  north  of  Roanoke  river,  not  be  amiss  to  observe  here,  that  the 
and  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Mecklenburg  range  of  cannon  is  greater  in  the  morning 
county.  It  has  a  Methodist  and  a  Pree-  and  at  night  than  at  noon,  and  in  com 
bytenan  church.  than  in  hot  weather.  The  reason  is,  that, 
Rahelasr  Rotuwua  and  Gasdekb  :  at  these  times,  the  air  being  less  heated, 
near  Chelsea,  built  and  opened  for  musical  gives  less  way  to  the  dilatation  of  the 
performances,  in  1742.  Degenerating  into  powder,  which  being,  by  these  means, 
a  scene  of  licentiousness,  it  was  shut  up  confined,  as  it  were,  te  a  smaller  sphere 
in  1803.  since  which  the  buildings  have  of  action,  must  have  a  stronger  eftect  in 
been  wholly  demolished.  proportion.  When  the  lengths  of  cannon 
Ramge,  in  gunnery ;  the  path  of  a  bul-  are  proportionable  to  the  height  of  the 
let,  or  the  line  it  describes  from  the  mouth  charge,  the  shot  will  be  discharged  with 
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the  same  velocity,  whatever  the  calibre  little  to  do  with  determining  the  respect 

may  be.     The  greatest  distance  to  which  which  is  paid  to  men  in  society, 
u.  shell  can  be  thrown,  with  the  strongest        Rank,  in  war,   is  a  row   of   soldiers 

charge,  is  little  more  than  about  1800  or  pBced  side  by  side ;  while  nut  is  a  num- 

3000  fathoms.  ber  draws  up  in  a  direct  line  behind  each 

Ranbbr;  on  officer  of  a  forest,  appoint-  other, 
ed  to  drive  the  deer  back  from  the  pur-        Raniwculus  ;  a  genua  of  plants  con- 

lieus,  to  present  trespasses,  &c.  taining  about  150  species,  almost  exclu- 

Ranoooei  (formerly  Dagoon);  a  city  of  sively    inhabiting    the    northern  ihemi- 

Birmah,  in  Pegu ;  600  miles  south-east  of  sphere.      We   have    several    in   the  U. 

Calcutta ;  Ion.  96°  W  E. ;  Int.  ItP  47'  N.  States,  and  three  introduced  species  are 

It  is  the  principal  port  of  the  Simian  em-  very  conspicuous  infields  end  meadows, 

Sire,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Irrawad-  from  their  yellow  flowers,  commonly  call 
y,  or  Ava,  called  the  Rangoon  river,  ed  buttcr-cupi.  Several  are  cultivated  in 
thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was  found-  gardens  for  ornament.  The  species  of 
ed  in  the  year  1755,  by  Alompra,  king  of  ranunculus  are  herbaceous  plants,  with 
Birmab,  who  had  taken  the  country  from  entire  lobed  or  dissected  leaves,  and  usual 
the  king  of  Pegu.  The  river  is  commo-  ly  terminal  flowers,  of  a  yellow  color,  but, 
dious  for  buddinu  ships,  and  the  forests  in  a  few  species,  white.  The  calyx  con- 
of  Binnah  and  Pegu  yield  teak  wood,  sists  of  five  caducous  leaves.  There  are 
The  population  has  been  estimated  at  five  petals,  and  numerous  stamens,  sur- 
30,000,  but  is  not  more  than  12,000.  It  rounding  a  cluster  of  one-seeded  capsules, 
was  taken  by  the  English  in  1824,  but  Almost  all  are  acrid  and  caustic,  poison- 
restored.  The  American  Baptist  mis-  ous  if  taken  internally,  and.  when  exter- 
sionary  society  has  s  mission  here.  nally  applied,  will  raise  blisters,  which 
Rare.  In  the  article  Ceremonial  of  arc  followed  by  deep  ulcerations,  if  left  on 
European  Power*,  we  have  spoken  of  the  too  long.  Beggars  sometimes  avail  them- 
former  and  present  arrangement  of  rank  selves  of  this  property  to  produce  ulcers, 
among  them.  As  to  the  distinctions  of  in  order  to  excite  pity.  This  acrid  prin- 
rank  among  individuals,  these  will  always  ciple  is  destroyed  by  desiccation  or  im- 
be  mote  marked  in  proportion  as  the  gov-  mendon  in  hot  water. — The  It  Asiaiicut 
eminent  of  a  country  is  arbitrary,  and  the  is  a  native  of  the  Levant  and  North  Afri- 
ci vie  spirit  dead.  The  Roman  and  By-  en,  and  Was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
zantine  imperial  courts  exhibit  a  striking  crusaders.  It  is  now  a  favorite  orna- 
instance  of  the  importance  attached  to  mental  plant,  which  has  produced  innu- 
these  distinctions,  when  compared  with  ruerable  varieties,  of  every  shade  and 
"*"  vigorous  period  of  republican  Rome,  combination  of  colors  excepting  blue, 
nost  absolute  ™"  " 
,  ,  _  people  are  _  _ 
fourteen  classes ;  and  whoever  becomes  a  -.. 
member  of  one  of  the  eight  highest,  re-  Rahz  dzs  Vaches  (in  German,  Kuh- 
ceives  nobility  for  himself  and  family,  reihen)  is  the  name  of  the  celer/rated  na- 
The  rank  of  all  these  classes  is  estimated  tional  air,  which  the  herdsmen  of  the 
with  reference  to  military-  degrees ;  thus  Alps  in  Switzerland  sing  or  play  when 
a  doctor  of  medicine,  if  we  are  rightly  they  drive  out  the  herds.  It  consists  of  a 
informed,  is  equal  in  rank  to  a  captain  of  few  simple  intervals,  is  entirely  adapted 
infantry.  In  a  country  where  the  mania  to  the  simple  life  of  these  people  and 
for  titles  is  carried  to  such  excess  as  in  their  instrument  (the  Jftpathorn,  bom  of 
Germany  (see  Counsellor,  Ceremonial,  and  the  Alps),  and  has  an  uncommon  effect 
the  note  to  article  Min'tttu),  it  may  easily  in  the  echoes  of  the  mountains.  This 
be  imagined  that  there  most  have  been  effect  becoming  intimately  associated  with 
an  abundance  of  contested  questions  re-  the  locality  or  Switzerland,  explains  the 
■peeling  rank.  In  the  seventeenth  and  many  anecdotes  of  the  home-sickness 
eighteenth  centuries,  these  prevailed  caused  by  the  sound  of  the  flora  del 
there,  and  in  other  countries  of  the  Eu-  Vadtet,  when  heard  by  Swiss  in  foreign 
ropean  continent,  to  a  ridiculous  extent  countries.  There  are,  however,  vana- 
There  are,  in  England,  above  sixty  de-  lions  in  the  melody,  and  we  find,  even  in 
grees  of  precedency ;  but  these  are  in-  Rousseau's  Dictioimaire  de  Musvpit,  sev- 
tended  |:nncipally  to  designate  the  order  eral  Rani  del  Vaehtt.  In  1813,  appeared 
lo  be  observed  in  processions,  and  on  at  Berne,  the  second  edition  of  a  complete 
other  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  have  collection  of  these   airs.      Appeuzell   is 


In  Russia,  the  most  absolute  government    The  flowers  are  double  and  semi-double, 
*"    m s,  the  people  are  divided  into    and  often  two  inches  o; 
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516  RANZ  DEB  VACHES— RAPHAEL. 

Mid  10  have  the  most  genuine  and  original  7,1990.  A  Madonna  and  Child,  pointed  by 
Rata  tit*  Facha.  him  on  the  wall  of  the  yard  of  his  father's 
Raoul-Rochitte,  Deairt,  a  distjn-  bouse,  without  his  having  received  any 
guished  French  archeologiat  and  numb-  instruction  (which  pointing  was  subae- 
manst,  was  born  at  Si.  Amand,  in  1790,  quently  transferred,  together  with  the 
and,  after  having  (aught  in  the  imperial  portion  of  wall  on  which  it  was  paint- 
'.  bgcee,  was  appointed  adjunct  professor  of  ad,  to  a  room  in  the  house,  where  it 
modem  history  in  the  facutti  da  Irttra  de  may  still  be  seen),  convinced  his  father, 
Part*.  In  1818,  he  succeeded  Miilin-ns  Giovanni  Sanrio,  an  indifferent  painter, 
conservator  of  the  cabinet  of  antiquitiea  of  his  own  incompetency  to  do  justice  to 
and  medals  in  the  Bibliothtqve  Rayale  in  the  talente  of  his  son,  and  induced  him  to 
Parrs.  Among  his  worts  are  Hiiloirt  place  him  in  the  school  of  an  abler  master. 
antique  de  V&tobiutemmt  da  Catania  At  his  request,  Perugino  (q.  v.)  received 
Grrcqua  (4  vok,  1815) ;  AntiquiUt  the  young  painter  into  the  number  of  his 
Grecqves  da  Boiport  Cimmfrien  (1829);  pupils.  Raphael  soon  surpassed  his  nu- 
Lrttrts  tur  la  Suutt ;  Huttaire  dr.  la  Re-  meroue  compeers,  and,  in  a  abort  time,  m 
volution  Hclvttiqtie  dt  1798  4  1803(1823);  completely  acquired  h»  teacher's  manner, 
and  Hutoirt  iTEtpagn*  (1825).  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  works 
Rape  tbruuiea  noma);  a  cruciferous  of  mo  two  belonging  to  this  period.  This 
plant,wimsmal]yeltaw  flowers,  belonging  ■  «hown  by  Raphael's  first  worfcsy-the 
to  the  same  genus  with  the  cabbage  and  Coronation  of  the  Duke  Niccolft  da  To- 
turaip,  and  cultivated,  to  a  considerable  lentino,  a  Crucified  Savior  between  two 
extent,  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  There  Angela,  a  Holy  Family,  a  Betrothal  of 
axe  two  varieties,  the  rape  and  cole,  the  »BrTt  «™.  particularly,  the  Crowning  of 
latter  distinguishable  by  its  greater  height,  MaTt  •*  the  Franciscan  convent  in  Pe- 
fewer  branches,  and  its  being  more  soft  ™K"".— •"  executed  by  him  between  bis 
and  lender.  Both  are  frequently  sown  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  years.  During 
intermixed.  When  aown  separately,  Che  ■"■  """re.  t"8  painting  of  the  library  of  the 
cole  is  usually  used  as  fodder  for  sheep,  cathedral  at  Sienna  was  intrusted  to  Pin- 
and  the  rape  allowed  to  remain  for  the  turicchio,  who  bad  been  a  fellow  pupil  of 
seed.  The  harvest  commences  in  the  Raphael,  and  now  invited  him  to  asset  in 
month  of  August,  when  the  pods  are  yel-  this  labor.  Raphael  had  already  com 
low,  but  before  perfect  maturity;  and,  as  l»eted  a  great  part  of  the  cartoons  fcr  this 
the  seed  is  easily  shed,  it  is  customary  in  purpose,  when  be  learned  that  the  cartoons 
some  places  to  thresh  the  plants  in  the  of  Michael  Angeio  and  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
neld,  upon  a  large  cloth.  Oil  is  obtained  ci>  which  had  been  prepared  by  these  two 
from  the  seeda  by  pressure,  and  is  used  in  great  artists  in  consequence  of  the  prize 
large  quantities  for  various  economical  offered  by  the  city  of,  Florence,  i 
puiposBB,  for  malting  the  soap  called  publicly  exhibited  in  that  city.  ■«■- 
green  toap,  for  burning  in  lamps,  by  cloth-  with  desire  to  behold  them,  he  haaicnea  m 
iers  and  others ;  also  in  medicine,  &.C.,  Florence,  These  cartoons,  and  Florence 
Sec.  It  is  apt  to  become  rancid,  though  itself  then  the  seat  of  all  that  was  beaini- 
there  are  means  of  purifying  it.  The  oil-  All  made  a  deep  impression  on  bis  youth- 
cake  is  sometimes  employed  for  fattening  fid  sensibih'ties ;  and  he  derived  great 
oxen,  or  as  a  manure.  The  roots  maybe  advantage  from  the  acquaintance  of  many 
eaten  as  a  substitute  for  turnips,  but  they  young  artists  of  distinction — Ghirhuiiuno, 
have  a  stronger  taste.  The  stalks  are  gen-  Ban  Gallo,  &c.  Although  Raphael's  hi- 
erally  burnt,  and  the  ashes,  which  are  ographers  do  not  expressly  say  that  he 
very  rich  in  alkaline  nutter,  are  collected  studied  arduously,  in  Florence,  the  works 
and  sold.  A  mixture  of  rape  and  millet  of  the  earlier  masters,  Cimabue,  Masaccio. 
seed  is  frequently  employed  as  food  for  Giotto,  Veroccbio,  Gbiberti,  as  Michael 
cage  birds.  This  plant  grows  wild  in  Angeio  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  done, 
many  parts  of  Europe.  The  radical  the  fact  is  evident  from  the  pictures  exe- 
leaves  are  lyrsle,  and  the  superior  ones  cuted  by  him  while  there,  among-  which  a 
very  smooth,  and  embracing  the  stem.  Madonna  and  Child  (now  in  the  Tribuna 
Rafx  Case.  (See  Rapt,  and  Manure.)  at  Florence)  is  highly  commended  by  Vn- 
rUpHAEL,  or  Haffaello  ganzio  or  sari.  The  death  of  ha  parents  obliged  Ba- 
de* Sonti,  the  greatest  painter  of  the  mod-  phae)  to  hurry  home;  and  while  he  w"~ 


ern,  or,  as  he  is  considered  by  many,  the  arranging  bis  father's  nifties  in  Urbtno,  he 
last  of  the  ancient  school  of  art,  was  bom  completed,  in  hie  hours  of  leisure,  sev- 
ut  Urbino,  on  Good  Friciuy,  March  8, 148.T,  oral  paintings,  e.  g.  two  Madonnas,  a' St- 
and died  at  Rome,  on  Good  Friday,  April  George,  and  probably  its  pendant,  the  St. 
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Michael  (now  in   Pa*),  Christ  praying  style  in  forms,  drapery  and  Outline.     As 

in  the  Garden  (in  Paris),  and,  in  1504,  the  Raphael  had  already  acquired  the  excel- 

Marriage  of  Mary  (Lo  Spaializio,  now  iu  lencea  of  the  greatest  masters  of  bis  time 

Milan}.     His  love  for  Perugia  soon   in-  in  Romagna,  he  now  possessed  himself  of 

duced  him  to  return  thither.    He  there  those  of  the  Florentine  school,  for  which 

sustained  his  reputation  by  several  paint-  be  ever  entertained  a  great  esteem.     A 

ings— n  Madonna  for  the  church  of  the  striking  proof  of  this  was  hie  copying;,  in 

Frati   de'  Servi,  a  Mater  dolorosa,  over  his  loggit,  without  the  least  alteration,  two 

which  be  delineated,  in  a  second  picture,  figures  by  Masaccio,  which  may  still  be 

God  the  Father  (now  iu  the  Palace  Co-  seen  in  the  Carmelite  monastery  at  Flor- 

lonna,  at  Rome)  with  some  other  easel-  ence,  viz.  Adam  and  Eve  driven  from 

pieces,  and  a  Cbriat,  withGod  the  Father,  Paradise  by  the  Angel.     Pope  Julius  II 

surrounded  by  several  Saints,  for  the  small  had  employed  Bramante  in  rebuilding  St. 

Camaldulian  convent,  which  was  his  first  Peter's,  and  in  the  embellishment  of  ihe 

painting  in  fresco.    All  these  works  per-  Vatican.    At  Bramantea  sugi 

take  somewhat  of  the  style  of  his  master,  phacl  was,    in  1508,  invited 

and  do  not  exhibit  the  grandeur,  dignity  The  pope  received  him  with  distinguished 

and  power  of  his  later  performances,  but  favor,  and  the  artists  of  Rome  with  the 

are  distinguished  for  the  sensibility  and  greatest  respect.    Here  he  executed  the 

feeling  belonging  to  the   earlier  school.  Ditputa,  or  Dispute  of  the  Fathers  of  the 

His  desire  for  further  improvement  drew  Church,  on  the  wall  of  the  second  cbam- 

him  a  second  time  to  Florence,  where  he  ber,  called  the   stanza  ddta   Srgtudvra, 

zealously  pursued  his  study  of  the  old  next  to  the  great  hall   of  Constautine. 

masters  above  mentioned,  and  where  his  Between  this  painting  and  bis  Entombing 

acquaintance  with  Fra  Bartolomeo  gave  of  Christ  there  is  a  similarity,  which  is 

him  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  coloriug.  not  the  case  with  his  later  performances. 

lies* "    '  ......         -  T    ..  ,  . 

at  least  it  is  known  that  lie  executed  there  the  Dispvta  is  by  far  the  more  perfect  of 

nothing  but  a  few  portraits  and  the  car-  the  two.    All  is  life,  motion,  action:  the 

toon  for  his  Entombing  of  Christ.    This  variety  of  the   characters  is  admirable  i 

picture    itself    he    painted    in    Perugia,  every  stroke  is  full  of  meaning.     If  -we 

whence  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  divide  Raphael's  works  into  several  peri- 

the  Borgfaese  palace  at  Rome.     It  is  a  ods,  the  first  comprising  his  earlier  per- 

tuiracleof  composition, design  and  expres-  fbrmances,  executed  in   the  manner  of 

skin,  and  was  surpassed,  in  these  respects,  Perugino,  the   second  comprising  those 

by  few  of  his  subsequent  performances,  which  he  executed  in  Urbino,  Florence, 

After  finishing  it,  Raphael  returned,  for  &c,   we  recognise   in   the  Dispute  the 

the  third   time,   to  Florence,  where  bis  transition  to  the  third  manner,  which  is 

studies  became  again  his  chief  employ-  still  more  clearly  manifested  in  the  School 

merit;  at  least  we  are  able  to  point  out,  of  Athens,  the  second  grand  painting  in 

with  certainty,  as  having  been  executed  this  chamber.    This  painting  {which  was 

at  this  time,  only  the  excellent  Madonna,  probably  preceded  by  the  Parnassus,  the 

called  La  BtUa  GianUnitra  (now  in  Paris),  third  great  painting  of  the  room)  displays 

and  another  Madonna,  with  the  Fathers  tar  more  freedom  of  handling,  and  more 

of  the  Church  (now  in  Brussels),  neither  manliness  and  energy.      By  it  Raphael 

of  which  was  entirely  finished  by  Ra-  gained  so  completely  the  favor  of  the 

phacl.    His  repeated  residence  in  Flor-  pope,  that  he  caused  almost  all  the  frescoes 

ence  had  the  greatest  influence,  not  only  of  other  artists  in  the  Vatican  to  be  ef- 

en   himself,  but  on   the    whole    of   the  faced,  that  the  rooms  might  be  adorned 

modem  school  of  art    He  found  that  by  him.    Raphael  painted  in  their  stead, 

Gimabue,  Giotto,  Fiesole  and  the  Floren-  in  the  above-mentioned  tlaiaa.  the  alle 

line  artists  of  the  time,  could  not  only  gorical  figures  of  Theology,  Philosophy 

compete  with  his  teacher,  Perugino,  in  ail  Justice  and  Poetry,  in  the  comers  of  the 

the  deportments  of  art,  but  that  some  of  ceiling;  the  Fall  of  Adam,   Astronomy, 

them— Masaccio,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,Mari-  Apollo  and  Harsyoa,  and  Solomons  Judg 

otto    A !  bet-tin  el  li,    Ghirlandaio  and  Fra  ment,  all  having  reference  to  the  four 

Bartolorneo — surpassed  him  in  excellence  principal  figures  of  the  apartment ;  and, 

of  composition,  correctness  of  design,  and  lastly,  on  the  fourth  wall,  ever  the  win 

liveliness  of  coloring.    In  the  works  of  down,  Prudence,  Temperance  and  Forti- 

Ghirlandaio,  and  above  all  of  Masaccio,  tude ;  below  them,  the  emperor  Justinian, 

he  found,  what -he  mostdesired,  a  grander  delivering  the  Roman  law  to  Tribonian, 
vol.  x.                  44 
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and  Gregory  X   giving  the  Decretals  to    and  stucco-work  with  which  they  were 
an  Advocato,  and,  undor  them,  Moses  and     to   he  adorned.      The  execution  of  the 


bill  excellent  frescoes  (Isaiah  in  St-Augus-  formed  a  complete,  series  of  works  of  art, 

tine's,  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  in  Sta-  which  have  exalted  the  palace  of  the  Vati- 

Maria    della    Pace,    and  the  celebrated  can  into  a  temple  of  the  ana.    The  pope, 

Madonna  di  Foligno  in  the  Vatican).     The  charmed    with  the  excellence   of  these 

progress   which    Raphael  made,  in   his  performances,  committed  to  Raphael  the 


peculiar  style,  is  shown  by  his  next  paint-  decoration  of  another  ttanza  of  the  Van- 
tng  in  the  thaaa,  the  Expulsion  of  Helio-  can,  with  images  of  the  saints  and  apoe- 
dorus  from  the  Temple.    Hera  the  style    ties,  appointed  him  superintendent  of  all 


a  the  ttanza,  the  Expulsion  of  Helio-  can,  with  images  of  the  saints  and  apoe- 

■  from  the  Temple.    Hera  the  style  ties,  appointed  him  superintendent  of  all 

r  more  earnest,  grand,  bold  and  ener-  theeinbKlliBlimentsoftbispaliice.undload- 

geric,  the  execution  far  more  spirited  and  ed  him  with  marks  of  honor.     During  this 


o  earnest,  grand,  bold  and  ener.     the  embellishments  of  this  palace,  and  load- 
execution  far  more  spirited  and    ed  him  with  marks  of  honor.     During  this 
masterly.     This  was  followed,   in   1514,     time,  Raphael  produced  manyotberexcel- 


siler  the  accession  of  the  new  pope,  Leo  lent  pieces,  pre  pared  designator  several  pal- 

X,  by   his  Leo  the  Great  stopping  the  aces  in  Roma  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  and 

Progress  of   Attila,   the  Deliverance  of  finiahedthe  Madonna  for  the  church  of  St. 

Peter  from  Prison,  and,  on  the  ceiling  of  Sixtus  in  Piacenza  (now  in  Dresden),  un- 

this  stanza,   Hoses  viewing  the  burning  questionably  one  of  the  majner-worits  of 

Bush,  the  Building  of  the  Aril,  the  Sncri-  his   pencil.      The   loftiness,   dignity  and 

fice  of  Isaac,  and  Jacob's  Dream.    Nearly  sublimity,  combined  with  sweetness,  grace 

contemporary  with  them  are  the  following  and  beauty,  which  reign  in  this  picture, 

easel- p ieces :    the    famous    Madonna  del  render  it  inimitable.    Other  works  of  this 

Pttet  (in  the  Escurial),  which  was  trans-  period  are  Sf  Michael,  the  portraits  of 

ferred,  in  Paris,  from  wood  to  canvass;  Beatrice  of  Ferrara,  of  his  beloved  For- 

his  equally  beautiful  Cecilia,  which  is  said  narina,  of  Carondelet  (now  in  England), 

to  have  been  finished  by  Giulio  Romano ;  of  count  Casuglione,  and  of  the  beautiful 

a  Holy  Family,  called  La  Paia  (in  the  Joanna  of  Arragon  (both  in  Paris).     Of 

Escunal) ;  Ezekiel'g  Dream  ;  among  sev-  the  last  there  are  two  excellent   copies, 

eral  Madonnas,  that  called  Dell'  bnpannato;  which  are  often  represented  as  the  work 

Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  known  by  the  of  the  artist  himself,  one  in  the  poeseeBion 

name  of  Lo  Spasimo  di  Sieilia  (now  in  of  count  Fries  at  Vienna,   the  other  of 

Madrid) ;  Christ  in  Glory,  surrounded  by  Wocher  at  Basle.     To  this  time,  also,  be- 

saints  ;  /  cinque  Santi ;  his  own  portrait  long  the  frescoes  in  the  Farnesina,  repre- 

fnow  in  Munich) :  tho  portrait  of  Leo  X  seating  the  life  of  Psyche  in  twelve  pii> 

(now  in  Paris),  &c    Albert  Dfirer,  in-  tures,  and   Galatea,  all,  except  the  last, 

duced  by  Raphael's  reputation,  is  said  to  executed  by  his  scholars ;  also  the  designs 

have  made  him  an  offer  of  his  friendship,  from  the  fable  of  Psyche, altogether  differ- 

and  to  have  sent  him  several  of  his  own  ent  from  the  former,  thirty-eight  in  num- 

^  etchings,  with  his  portrait,  and  to  have  re-  ber,  and  the  Madorma  della  Seggkdn  ( 

ceived,  in  return,  a  number  of  drawings  in  Paris).     It  was  probably  at  alater 


as  probably  at  alater  pen- 
ny Raphael's  hand.  With  the  Conflagra-  od  that  Raphael  prepared  for  Augustine 
tion  of  the  Borgo  (Jnnrufw  del  Bow),  Ghigi  deei™  for  the  building  and  decora- 
extinguished  by  the  Prayers  of  Leo,  Ra-  tion  of  a  chapel  in  Sta  Maria  del  Popoio, 
phael  began  the  third  ttanza  of  the  Vati-  and  for  Leo  X  the  celebrated  cartoons 
can.  This  work  is  a  master-piece  for  («ee  Carloom)  for  the  tapestry  of  one  of 
strength  and  truth  of  expression,  beauty  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican.  These 
of  forma,  excellence  of  grouping  and  va-  tapesuiee  were  afb^wardaajmuallyexhib- 
riety.  It  was  followed  by  the  Coronation  itoa  >a  ibe  Vatican,  on  the  festival  of  Car- 
of  Charlemagne,  Leo  Ill's  Vindication  >™*  Chruti,  but  have  lately  been  dispere- 
of  Himself  before  Charlemagne,  and  the  «d-  This  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  since 
Victory  of  Leo  IV  over  the  Saracens  at  they  have  often  been  preferred  to  the 
Ostia  (on  which,  however,  Raphaels  «*anK  °f  Raphael,  in  point  of  coinuoai- 
acholara  were  employed  in  working  from  non.  loftiness  of  character,  variety  of  ex- 
his  designs).  He  next  completed  the  gal-  rjression,  gTouping,  attitudes,  &c  For 
leries  i&ggU)  of  the  Vatican  palace,  by  painting  the  fourth  stanza— the  hall  of 
which  therooms  communicate,  and  which  Consuwirine,  in  oil— Raphael  left  only  a 


bad  been   left  unfinished  by'  Bramonte,    few  sketches,  especially  of  the  battle  be- 
and  furnished   designs  for  the  paintings    tween  Constantine  and  Maxenriua,  which 
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of  Justice  and  Benignity,  in  this  hall,  were  hie  genius,  and  the  facility  with  which  he 

probably  executed  by  his  own  hand.  Sev-  executed.     It  in,  moreover,  tobeooasider- 

eral  easel-pieces,  also,  seem  to  have  been  ed  that  Raphael  furnished  the  designs  for 

executed  by  him  about  this  period;  among  a  greet  number  of  piecea  executed  Dy  hie 

others,  John  in  the  Desert  (of  which  there  scholars ;  devoted  much  study  to  his  moat 

exist  several  copies;  viz.. in  Florence,  in  important  paintings  (as  is  shown  by  the 

London,  in  the  gallery  of  the  king  of  the  numerous  sketches  of  Madonnas,  of  the 

French,  in   Vienna,  and  in  Darmstadt :  School  of  Athens,  of  the  Dispute  of  the 

...  ...     ,..         n  .1         o  .  i  cases,  first 

i  order  the 

d  is  not  known)  :his  Madonna  and  Child,  better  to  adapt  the  drapery  and  its  folds  to 
on  whom  an  angel  is  arrewininowers,  and  their  respective  attitudes.  And  if  wefur- 
a  St.  Margaret  Raphael's  last  and  un-  ther  reflect  that  the  supervision  of  the 
finished  painting— the  Transfiguration  of  building  of  St.  Peter's  church,  and  the 
Christ — is  in  the  Vatican.  Although  crit-  preparation  of  designs  for  the  erection  of 
ics  have  objected  to  this  painting  that  it  other  churches  and  palaces,  with  several 
contains  two  subjects,  and  consists  of  two  other  collateral  tasks,  were  imposed  on 
pictures,  every  one  must  concede  that  it  him,  we  must  be  struck  with  the  highest 
H  the  most  perfect  masterpiece  which  admiration  of  hw  genius.  At  first,  Ins  de- 
modem  ait  has  produced.  The  compoei-  sign,  conformably  with  the  taste  of  the 
tion  is  so  noble,  the  design  ao  perfect,  the  times,  and  the  instruction  which  he  had 
expression  bo  elevated  and  sublime,  the  received,  was  somewhat  stiff  and  dry. 
characters  so  various,  the  coloring  (as  far  After  studying  with  assiduity  nature  arid 
as  it  proceeds  from  Raphael)  so  true  and  the  antiques,  he  formed  for  himself  an 
vigorous,  that  it  surpasses  all  his  other  ideal,  which,  by  its  harmony  with  nature, 
worfc  in  these  points.  The  head  of  touches  the  feelings,  while  the  Greek  ide- 
Christ,  in  which  this  combination  is  most  al  rather  overpowers  by  its  loftiness.  In 
admired,  is  said  to  have  been  his  last  la-  his  manhood,  his  pencil  acquired  greater 
bar.  Attacked  by  a  violent  lever,  whick  Oeedom,  and  his  figures  became  lull  of 
was  increased  by  improper  treatment,  this  life  and  motion.  His  drapery,  always 
great  artist  died  at  the  age  of  thirty  seven  simple  and  light,  in  his  latest  pieces  gene- 
rears.  His  body  was  laid  out  in  state  in  rally  forms  large  masses,  and  is  excellent- 
hit  study,  before  his  Transfiguration,  and  jy  arranged,  so  as  not  to  conceal  the  parts 
consigned,  with  great  pomp,  to  the  church  intended  to  be  shown.  In  foreshortening, 
of  Sis-Maria  Rotonda  (formerly  the  Pan-  and  in  perspective,  be  was  imperfect.  In 
theon),  where  his  bones  still  rest,  with  the  coloring,  be  was,  at  first,  dry ;  til],  taught 
exception  of  his  skull,  which  was  after-  by  Fra  Bartolomeo,  he  consulted  nature 
wards  placed  in  the  academy  of  St  Luke,  alone.  Although,  in  this  department  of 
His  tomb  is  indicated  by  bis  bust,  execut-  the  art,  he  never  reached  the  excellence 
ed  by  Naidini,  and  placed  there  by  Carlo  of  Correggio  or  Titian,  his  colore  always 
Maratti,  and  by  the  epitaph  of  cardinal  appearing  too  heavy  and  dull,  yet  his  St. 
Bembo : —  John  in  Florence,  the  Fornarina,  and  his 

SU  ftfe  *t  Haphtd,  timuU  *»  .«pU,  Ad  Trensfiguradon,  show  bow  far  he  had  ad- 

Magna  rmut  parent,  it  mariaU*  moH.  vsnced  ;  and  only  .from  these  pictures  Can 
we  form  a  judgment ;  for  his  other  works, 

AU  contemporary  authors  describe  Rapha-  of  the  best  period,  were  generally  execute 

el  SB  kind,  obliging,  modest  and  amiable,  ed  by  his  scholars,  or,  at  most,  retouched 

equally  respected  and  beloved  by  high  and  by  him.    The  distribution  of  light  and 

low.    The  beauty  of  his  figure,  and  his  shade  Raphael  understood  very  well;  but, 

noble  countenance,  which  inspired  conn-  with  respect  to  the  claaro-tevro,  he  a  by 

deuce,  prepossessed  the  beholder  in  hb)  no  means  to  be  compared  with  the  nbovo- 

ftvor  at  first  right     He  died  unmarried,  mentioned  great  colorists.     On  the  other 

though  by  no  means  averse  to  women.    In  hand,  composition  and  expression  must 

accordance  with  his  last  will,  his  property  almost  be  considered  Raphael's  exclusive 

went  to  hie  favorite  schoiars.Qiulio  Roma-  property ;  and,  in  these  respects,  he  has 

iw  and  Francesco  Penni.    When  we  con-  never  found  a  rival.    He  always  selected 

aider  the  number  of  Raphael's  paintings,  the  moment  of  action  which  expressed 

however  severe  we  may  be  in  judging  of  most  dearly  the  dispositions  of  the  actors, 

then-  genuineness,  it  seams  hardly  credi-  Avoiding    all    unnecessary  exertion  of 
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atrengtn,  alt  excess,  occupied  solely  with  It  m  prolix  Bud  unanimated,  but  impartial, 
the  abject  to  be  represented,  he  endeavor-  and  contains  much  solid  information. 
ed  to  five  to  hia  persons  iuat  so  much  Raft,  John,  count  of,  a  French  geae- 
motion  as  m  requisite.  Thence  it  is  raj  during  the  revolutionary  war,  was 
thai  we  frequently  find  in  hia  works  bom  in  aTshuo,  in  1773.  In  1788,  he  en- 
straight,  simple  attitudes,  which  are,  net-  tered  the  military  service.  As  aid  of  gen- 
ertheless,  bo  beautiful  in  their  place,  and  eral  Desuix,  he  accompanied  hint  during 
leave  bo  much  room  for  the  expression  the  campaigns  in  Germany  and  Egypt. 
of  feeling.  Unlike  Other  artists,  he  first  After  Deaaix  had  fallen  at  Marengo,  Rapp 
meditated  on  the  whole  of  the  scene  to  became  aid  to  Bonaparte,  to  whom  be  had 
be  represented,  and  the  general  character  curried  information  of  Desajx's  death.  In 
of  the  expression  ;  next  proceeded  to  the  1802,  he  executed  the  commission  which 
figures,  and  lastly  to  the  single  parte  of  he  had  received  from  the  first  consul  to 
them.  In  this  way,  hia  figures  possess  a  exhort  the  Swiss  to  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
harmony  at  which  many  other  artists  have  ties,  and  to  proffer  the  mediation  of 
aimed  in  vain.  The  moat  distinguished  Prance  in  the  conflict  of  parties,  which 
of  hia  scholars  were  Giulio  Pipi  Romano,  had  destroyed  the  tranquillity  of  the  coon 
Francesco  Penni  il  Fattore,  Polidoro  Cal-  try  since  its  occupation  oy  the  French  er- 
dara  di  Cararaggio,  Benvenuto  Garofalo,  nijea.  The  Swiss  submitted  to  Bona- 
John  of  L'dine,  Bartokunoo  Rarnenghi  il  pane's  decision.  In  the  following  year, 
Bagnacavallo.  These,  with  their  follow  Rupp  was  desjiatched  to  the  mouth  of  the 
ere,  and  later  imitators,  constitute  the  Ro-  Elbe  to  superintend  the  erection  of  works 
man  school,  founded  by  Raphael,  which  to  protect  the  country  against  a  landing 
has  ever  been  distinguished  above  others  of  the  English.  On  the  breaking  out  ot 
for  the  excellences  which  belonged  to  its  the  war  against  Austria,  in  1805,  be  ac- 
fbunder.  The  latest  Lives  of  Raphael  ore  companied  Napoleon,  end,  after  the  battle 
(hose  of  Braun  (Wiesbaden,  1815),  of  Fu-  of  Austerlitz,  where  he  threw  the  Russian 
aeli  (Zurich,  18151  and  of  Quatremerede  guards  into  confusion  by  a  bold  attack 
Quincy  {Paris,   1825).      Marco  Antonio  with  hia  cavalry,  and  took  prince  Reffflin 


-J  the  war  with  Prussia  and  Russia,  he 

etched  tha  outlines  of  some  of  the  plates,  *!«>  fought  with  n^iailon,  ami,  in  the 

A  Catalogs  da  Edampajtravia  taprit  summer  of  1807,  received  the  chief  com- 

Rafad,  par    Taunton    Eubaus    (count  mend  in  Dantzic,  in  the  room  of  general 

Lepell),  appeared,  at  Frankfort    on  the  Lefebvre.     With  the  exception  of  a  abort 

Maine,  in  1819 ;  and  the   FJuda  calqWea  interruption  in  1812,  when  he  distinguieh- 

et  deuinia  tPapri*  5  Tuhieaux  de  RapL,  ed  himself  in  Russia,  he  remained  seven 

accanwagnlu  at  la  Grown  an  Trait  d  years  commander  of  Dantzic,  which  he 

(U  .Yoiiea  hist,  et  criL,  by  Emer.  David  defended  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  er- 

(Paris,  1822).    These  five  pieces  are  the  my  from  Russia,  till  1814,  during  a  severe 

ixgnw  Dti,  La  Ptrit,  La  Funtarion  (since  „iege,  in  which  he  displayed  great  talent 

engraved  by  Desnorera),  La   Ftcrge  an  and  brilliant  courage,  and  uot  till  ail  means 

Pmmoh,  and  La  Sparimo,  which  were  of  defence  were  exhausted,  and  he  was 

carried  to  France  hi  1813,  were  retouch-  compelled  by  famine,  did  he  capitulate, 

ed  there,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1615.  He  was  taken,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  to 

Rapih  de  Tbotub,  Paul,  a  historian,  Kiew.    Returning  to  France  in  1814,  he 

born  at  Castree,  in  Languedoc,  in  1661,  was  received  with  distinction  by  the  king, 

studied  law  nnder  hia  father,  who  was  sn  and,  in  March,  1815,  was  intrusted  with 

advocate,  until  the  revocation  of  the  edict  the  command  of  the  first  eorpm  tTannet, 

of  Nantes  drove  him  to  England,  and  bud-  destined  to  retard  the  progress  of  Napo- 

sequently  to -Holland,  where  he  entered  a  leon.      But  when  the  defection  of  the 

company  of  French  cadets.     In  1689,  he  whole  army  rendered  all  resistance  iinpos- 

followed  the  prince  of  Orange  into  Eng-  Bible,  Rapp  also  went  over  to   Napoleon, 

land,  and  distinguished  himself  at  tho  tint-  who  made  him  commander  of  the   army 

tie  of  the  Boyne.    In  1707,  be  settled  et  of  (he  Rhine,  which  occupied  the  lines 

Wesel,  in  the   duchy  of  Cleves,  and  de-  on  the  I.auter  and  from  Weiaaen  burg,  and 

voted  himself  to  the  composition   of  his  extended  along  the  Rhine  as  faros  Hiiiiin- 

Historv  of  England.    Ho  died  at  Wesel  gen.    After  several  battles  with  an  enemy 

in   1725.      His    great   work,    L'Hisloirt  of  superior  force,  Rapp  retreated  under 

if.lngUttm  (Hague,  10  vols.,  4to„  1725—  the  cannons  of  Strosburg.     When  Louis 

J  T2ti),  has  been  twice  translated  into  Eng-  XVIII   returned  a  second  time  to  Paris, 

lish ;  and  Tindal  continued  it  up  to  1760.  Rapp  retained  the  command  of  the  fifth 
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division,  granted  him  by  Napoleon,  till  rated  in  the  beat  manner.  They  manu- 
September  of  the  same  year,  when  tbe  factors  annually  about  100,000  pounds  of 
army  was  disbanded.  He  retired  to  his  wool,  and  300  bales  of  cotton.  They 
estates,  but  soon  returned  to  Paris,  make  broadcloths,  flannels,  carpets,  and 
When  the  news  of  Napoleon's  death  even  silk  handkerchiefs  (they  having  lately 
arrived,  Repp  was  about  the  person  of  begun  to  rear  silkworms;  in  1831,  they 
the  king.  Tbe  information  moved  him  bad  about  100  pounds  of  ailk  which  they 
so  strongly,  that  he  expressed  his  feelings  had  prepared).  Homes,  cattle,  sheep  arid 
aloud  : — "l  am  not  ungrateful,"  he  said,  swine  are  reared  in  great  numbers. 
end  immediately  withdrew.  The  king.  Wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  flax,  clover,  and 
informed  of  bis  conduct,  sent  for  him,  and  garden  fruits,  an  raised  in  abundance, 
thus  addressed  him:— "Rapp,  I  know  and  even  wine  is  made.  The  surplus 
that  you  are  greatly  affected  at  this  ipfor-  produce  is  sold  for  their  joint  benefit. 
mation :  this  does  honor  to  your  heart,  Any  one  who  wishes  to  join  them,  lives 
and  I  only  love  and  esteem  you  the  more  with  them  for  six  months;  after  which  he 
for  it."  Rapp  died  in  1831,  being  at  the  iavotedfbr.  If  he  is  admitted,  he  throws 
time  lieutenant- general  of  the  cavalry,  his  whole  fortune  into  the  joint  stock ;  and 
After  his  death  appeared  the  interesting  if  he  should  leave  the  society ,  it  is  re- 
Mtmtriru  iu  Gintral  Bapp,ient»  par  Lib-  stored  to  him,  but  without  interest,  qr 
mfme  (Paris,  1833).  (See  Mho.  da  Con-  abate  in  the  profits.  The  novice  proin- 
temporauu,  1st  No.;  these  am  genuine;  iaes  obedience  to  the  laws  and  the  elders,  ■ 
4  a  former  edition  was  declared  spurious,  and  never  to  make  any  claims  for  services 
by  die  widow  of  the  general.)  rendered ;  whereupon  the  society  prom- 
Ripp,"  George  and  Frederic,  the  latter  ises  to  furnish  him  every  thing  necessary 
the  adoptive  son  of  the  former,  founders  in  health  and  sickness.  The  punishments 
of  the  society  of  Harmony,  in  the  town  are  reprimands,  exclusion  from  the  church 
of  Economy,  Bearer  county,  Pennsylva-  for  some  weeks,  during  which  lime  no 
nia.  Both  emigrated  with  the  elder  mem-  one  lias  intercourse  with  die  offender,  and 
bera  of  the  society,  in  1804,  from  Wfir-  expulsion.  The  professed  object  of  their 
temberg  to  the  U.  States.  They  first  set-  religious  system  is  to  learn  and  follow  the 
tied  on  Con  noquen  easing  creak,  twenty-  precepts  of  Jesus.  Their  music,  instru- 
fire  miles  north  of  Pittsburg.  Here  they  mental  and  vocal,  is  excellent.  Members 
labored  aa  pioneers  in  the  wilderness,  of  both  sexes  are  admitted,  but  they  de 
They  introduced  community  of  property,  not  marry.  Tbe  wealth  of  tbe  society  in 
tsking  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acta  of  the  supposed  to  be  very  greet.  Mr.  George 
Apostles  as  their  guide.  The  town/ounded  Rapp  is  the  patriarch.  Feb.  1, 1832,  two 
Feb.  15, 1809,  was  called  Harmony,  and  hundred  and  seventeen  members  made 
advanced  rapidly.  Agricultural  and  menu-  known  their  secession,  arid  declared  that 
factured  articles  were  soon  produced  ill  nil  tbe  authority  granted  by  them  to 
sufficient  quantities  for  sale  by  the  dour-  George  Rapp  had  ceased. 
inning  colony.  In  1814,  the  colony  pur-  RiPPiimiHocs: ;  a  river  of  Virginia, 
chased  in  Indiana,  at  that  time  a  territory,  which  rises  in  the  Blue  ridge,  and  runs  east- 
27,000  acreson  the  Wabash,  and,  in  1815,  south-east  about  180  miles,  and  flows  into 
tbe  whole  colony  had  removed  thither.  Chesapeake  hay,  twenty-five  miles  south 
This  town  was  called  JVhs  Harmony,  end  of  the  Potomac.  It  passes  the  towns  of 
prospered  much  more  rapidly  than  the  Falmouth,  Fredericsburg,  Port  Royal  and 
former,  aa  the  society  bad  already  accu-  Leeds,  and  is  navigable  to  Fredericsburg, 
mulated  wealth  in  its  former  residence.  110  miles,  for  vessels  of  130  or  140  tons. 
The  bad  administration  of  justice,  how-  Kawtabj  •  river  of  New  Jersey,  form- 
ever,  again  caused  them  to  remove.  New  ed  by  two  branches  which  unite  twenty 
Harmony  was  sold  in  1884,  and  Economy,  "»"'"•  eiMn  New  Brunswick.  It  becomes 
eighteenmilesbebwPitisburg,  settled.  In  navigable  two  miles  above  that  city,  at 
the  eumrner  of  1881,  Economy  contained  «  place  called  Bruntunck  Landing.  It 
aboutaOO  bouses,  and  about  900  members,  passes  Aniboy,  snd  then  widens  into  Rar- 
They  are  more  devoted  to  manufactures  "™  b«J>  which  is  immediately  connected 
tban  to  agriculture,  yet  the  lands  are  culti-  Wltn  ««  ocean. 

FUa ;  Arabian  for  lead,  and  prefixed  to 
names  of  promontories  or  capes. 
,T  „  =■ ,   =   ■         .     .     -        Rasciams,  or  Raitzen  j  a  Sclavonic 

for  which  We  had  not  it*  raalerbut  «t  the  lime  Ulyna,  but  at  present  is  Bprend  through 

of  preparing  Uw  »nicl«  in  E.  Sclaronia,  Lower  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
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Moldavia  and    Walachi*.    They  profess    attaining  the  height  of.  tone  or  four-feet, 


joined  the  Catholic  church,  the  inferior  leave*  are  pinnate,  com- 
JUaH  (erorJiewa)  i  an  eruption  of  the  pored  of  fire  oval  acute  toothed  leaflets, 
■kin.  It  riii**sti  of  red  patches  on  the  green  above,  and  whitish  and  downy  be- 
■kin,  diffused  irregularly  over  tbe  body,  neath ;  the  superior  ones  are  (emote  ;  the 
Portion*  of  the  cuticle  are  often  ehrrated  flower*  are  white,  and  rather  small,  sup- 
in  a  rash,  but  the  elevation*  are  not  acu-  ported  on  slender  branching  peduncles, 
mjnarad  Tbe  eruption  ie  uaually  bc-  which  ariie  from  tbe  ask  of  the  auperior 
eomptniad  with  a  general  disorder  of  the  leaves  :  they  are  succeeded  by  a  well- 
-— -'  -  " :-—-!-  -  f^w  j^j,  known  fhut^ompaeed  of numeroua  round- 
ed succulent  grains,  and  of  a  delicious  na- 

r.  It  grows  will 
throughout  the  colder  parts  of  the  northern 
versify  of  Copenhagen,  a  learned  linguist,  hemisphere.  Several  varieties  are  cuitrvat- 
waa  the  ton  of  a  pennant,  and  was  com  ed,differing  in  the  size  and  color  of  the  fruit, 
near  Odensee,  in  the  inland  of  Purtan,  in  either  red,  flesh  colored,  or  yellow.  One 
1784.  He  studied  at  Copenhagen,  after-  variety  bean  twice  a  year.  A  light  roil  is 
wards  lived  several  years  in  Iceland,  and  beat  suited  to  tbe  culture  of  tbe  raspberry, 
made  scientific  tours  through  Sweden,  and  an  eastern  or  western  exposure,  elight- 
Finland  and  Russia.  In  1808,  he  receiv-  ly  ahaded.  It  is  generally  propagated  by 
ed  an  appointment  in 'tbe  u  Diversity  libra-  suckers,  which  the  old  roots  give  out  in 
17  at  Copenhagen,  and  made  himself  fa-  profusion;  and  the  time  of  planting  con- 
miner  with  the  oldest  sources  of  north-  tinues  from  November  till  the  middle  of 
em  history.  Hi*  Introduction  to  a  March.  A  distance  of  three  feet  in  every 
Knowledge  of  the  Icelandic  or  Old  Lou-  direction,  should  be  left  round  the  stocks, 
guageof  the  North  {Copenhagen,  1811);  and  no  more  suckers  should  be  suffered 
nil  Jingdtazriik  Survglanre  {Anglo-Baxon  to  remain  than  are  intended  to  bear  the 
Grammar,  Stockholm,  1817,  translated  into  following  year,  unless  young  plants  are 
English  by  Thorpe):  hie  Examination  wanted;  and  if  very  large  fruit  is  the 
into  the  Origin  of  the  Icelandic  Language  object,  no  suckers  should  bo  left.  On  the 
Copenhagen,  1818),  which  received  the  other  hand,  when  the  strongest  suckers  are 
prize  from  the  Danish  society  of  science ;  wanted,  the  fruit-bearing  shoots  should  be 
his  edition  of  Bjdrn  Hafdorsen's  Icelandic  cut  down.  Raspberries  nave  a  grateful 
Dictionary ;  and  his  valuable  contributions  subacid  taste,  and,  unlike  moat  fruits,  do 
to  other  works  on  the  ancient  northern  not  undergo  the  acetous  fermentation  in 
literature,  -are  proofs  of  his  learning  and  the  stomach ;  their  perfume  is  very  de- 
indusUT.  In  1619,  Rsak  undertook  a  tour  lightftil.  They  are  much  used  in  cookery 
through  Russia  to  Persia,  and  thence  and  confectionary,  as  well  as  in  desserts  : 
•ailed  (1820)  for  Bombay,  and  visited  with  sugar  they  are  made  into  jam  and 
Ceylon,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  jelly,  and  also  into  cakes.  The  juice,  mix- 
bis  researches  in  comparative  philology,  ed  with  a  certain  portion  of  hubhi  and  bran- 
While  in  the  East,  he  collected  113  old  dy,  constitutes  the  liqueur  called  raspberry 
and  rare  Oriental  manuscripts  for  the  uni-  hrtwtb) ;  and  it  issoinctimes  manufactured 
vanity  of  Copenhagen:  anioug  thern  were  into  wine.  In  some  pons  of  Europe,  a 
thirty-three  relative  to  the  ancient  Persian  white  vinegar  is  prepared  by  infusion, 
literature,  and  particularly  to  the  Zend*-  which  is  converted  into  a  sirup  by  adding 
vesta,  several  of  which  had  escaped  the  the  requisite  quantity  of  sugar. — A* 


notice  of  Anquetil  du  Perron;  nineteen  species  of  raspberry  [R.  itrigoivx),  bearing 
of  them  in  the  Zend,  and  the  others  in  a  small  red  fruit,  grows  wild  in  most  of 
the  Pehlvi  language :  twenty-four  of  the  the  northern  parts  of  the  U.  States.  The 
manuscripts  belong  to  a  hitherto  almost  fruit  has  an  agreeable  flavor,  and  frequent- 
unknown  portion  of  Indian  literature,  ly  makes  its  appearance  in  our  markets. 
Since  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  profes-  It  is  probably  susceptible  of  as  much  im- 
sor  Raak  has  published  a  Spanish  Oram-  provement  by  cultivation  as  the  preceding 
mar,  a  Friaian  Grammar,  a  Danish  Gram-  species. — The  genus  ruiu*  belongs  to  the 
mar  for  the  use  of  Englishmen  (1830),  natural  order  rttaacert,  and  is  numerous  in 
and,  very  recently,  an  Arabic  Grammar  tbe  C.Statt*,  comprehending  the  different 
Hid  Text-Boole  sorts  of  blackberries  and  dewberries,  ss 
Ra9fbih.hi.  The  common  cultivated  they  are  termed.  One  of  them, the  flow- 
raspberry  (ni&ttr  idatu)  has  a  woody  root,  ering  raspberry  {R.  odoralut'j,  in  a  highly 
from  which  arise  several  upright  stems,  ornamental  shrub,    distinguished    by  its 
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very  targe  bright  red  flowers,  and  is  fie-  to  this  county  in  European  ships,  and 
ijuently  cultivated  in  gardens,  both  in  Eu-  has  been  gradually  propagated  from  the 
rope  and  America  :  it  grows  wild  in  Can-  seaports  over  the  greater  part  of  the  conti- 
ado,  the  Northern  States,  and  along  the  neat.  The  brown  rat  takes  up  its  resi- 
tvhole  range  of  the  Alleghany  moun-  deuce  about  wharfs,  store-houses,  eel- 
tains.  Two  other  species,  growing  west  lars,  granaries,  &c,  and  destroys  the  com- 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  are  equally  re-  raon  black  rat  and  mouse,  or  entirely 
markable  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  expels  them  from  the  vicinities  it  fre- 
flowers.  quents.    To  chickens,  rabbits,  young  pig- 

Rastadt  ;  a  town  with  4300  inhabit-  eons,  ducks,  and  various  other  domestic 

ants,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  animals,  It  is  equally  destructive,  when 

river  Murg,  about  nine  miles  from  Carls-  urged  by  hunger  and  opportunity.     Eggs 

nine.    The  beautiful  castle  Favorite  was,  are  also  a  very  favorite  article  of  food 

until  1771,  the  residence  of  the  margraves  with   Ibis  species,  and  an  sought  with 

of   Baden-Baden.       At    the  congress  of  great  avidity ;  in  fact,  every  thing  (hat  is 

Rastadt,  1713,  prince  Eugene  (for  Austria)  edible  rails  a  prey  to  their  voracity,  and 

and  marshal  Viilars  (for  France)  began  the  can    scarcely    be    secured     from     their 

negotiations  which  put  an  end  to  the  Ba-  persevering  and   audacious  inroads.     In 

vanan  war  of  succession  by  the  peace  of  the  country,  they  take  up  their  abodes 

Rastadt,  Hay  6,  1714.    The  second  con-  according  to  convenience  and  the  abun- 

greas  at  Rastadt  was  opened  Dec  9, 1797,  dance  of  provision,  blasting  especially 

for  the  purpose  of  concluding  peace  be-  mills,  barns  and  out-bouses,  or  residing  in 

tween  'France  and   Germany,  and  was  holes  along  the  banks  of  races  or  other 

dissolved    by  die   emperor  of  Germany,  water-courses.       The  brown  rat  swims 

April    7,   1799.      (See    CWtcm.)      The  with  great  facility,  and  dives  with  vigor, 

**~~ — k  ->*■>*■*— |  Roberjot,  Bonnier,  and  remaining  under  water  for  a  considerable 

"-  "™      "■  -    and  i-* '*—  ''■ 

"■    Wb 

urb,  were  attacked  by  a  troop  of  hussars,  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  he  becomes  a 
Roberjot  and  Bonnier  were  killed,  their  dangerous  antagonist,  leaping  at  his  ene- 
papers  taken,  and  their  persons  plundered;  my,  and  inflicting  severe  and  dangerous 
Jean  de  Brv  and  the  secretary  Rosenstiel  wounds  with  his  teeth.  The  most  eager 
escaped  to  Rastadt.  The  diet  at  Ratisbou  cat  becomes  immediately  intimidated  in 
ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  affair,  which  the  preaenceof  one  of  these  rata  thus  pen- 
it  left  to  the  emperor.  This,  after  being  ned  up,  and  is  very  willing  to  escape  the 
prosecuted  for  some  time  with  spirit,  was  dangers  of  an  encounter.  The  brown  rat 
at  length  dropped.  It  is  now  generally'  is  amazingly  prolific,  and,  but  for  its  nu- 
believedthatjtlioughthehuanrBhadorderB  tneroua  enemies,  and  its  own  rapacious 
to  lake  the  papersfrom  these  ministers, lha  disposition,  would  become  an  intolerable 
killing  was  probably  caused  by  their  wish  peat.  Happily  for  the  world,  in  addition 
to  plunder.  to  man,  to  tbe  weazel,  cat,  some  species 

Rat.    The  common  brown  or  Norway  of  dog,  &c,  rats  frequently  And  destnio- 

rat,  now  so  extensively  diffused  over  this  tive  enemies  in  eacb  other,  both  in  the 

country,  is  not  indigenous  to  our  soil,  but  adnlt  and  young  state.    The  strangest  of 

was    introduced    from    Europe,    which  the  species  prey  upon  the  weaker,  and 

received  it  from  Asia  in  the  eighteenth  are  tbe  moat  merciless  destroyers  of  their 

century  (as  late  as  the  year  1750).    There  own  kind.f    The  weazel  and  the  terrier 

are  few  parts  of  the  world,  now  visited  by  are  the  most  efficient  rat-killers,  as  tbe 

navigators,  where  this  animal  has  not  been  first  can  pursue  the  enemy  to  his  most 

introduced  ;   and  the  immediate  conse-  secret   retreat,    and  the  second  derives, 

Sience  of  its  introduction  has  been,  that  from  his  superior  strength  and  activity,  a 

1  the  native  rata  have  been  destroyed,  or  very  decided  advantage  in  the  contest 

obliged  to  withdraw  beyond  the  reach  of  The  cat,  though  in  general  a  very  useful  > 

this  subtle  and  implacable  enemy.  Prior  auxiliary  in  lessening  the  number  of  thin 
to  the  year  above   mentioned,  this  rat,        ,  „..  .    a    -„,„  ^^  hLi,       oftblBK1 

now  so  notorious  for  its  ravages,    was  lnfnwnj  lhal  the  .kin*  of  such  of  them  u  have 

almost,  if  not  wholly,  unknown  in  Europe,  been  devoured  in  their  holes  have  frequently  been 

It  was  conveyed  to  England  about  the  found  cnriouily  tarncd  imideout,  every  part  be. 

period  above  mentioned,  in  the  timber-  JW  cTfi^Ls'ar^iZ^rt^.i?L  5T 
i"-.  "  -  ■  "^"  liovt  the  aoeraUoa  is  performed  it  would  be  dim- 
ships  from  Norway ;  and  hence  it  has  ™,  ^^^laTbrtn^Mari  to  be  effected  iD 
received  one  of  its  common  names.  ,onle  peculiar  mode  of  eating  qui  the  contents." 
Many  yean  subsequently  it  was  brought  —Bewick,  Hit.  of  Quadruped: 
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species.is  very  liable  both  to  be  foiled  and'  RiTi.tr  (colamu*)  ;  a  genus  of  palms, 
wonted  in  her  attempts.  As  these  Tata  but  widely  differing  k>  habit  from  the  rest 
bring  ford)  from  twelve  to  eighteen  at  a  of  thai  family,  and,  in  thia  respect,  some- 
litter,  we  bare  good  reason  to  rejoice  that  what  resembling  the  grosses.  The  ape- 
so  many  animals  have  an  instinctive  ani-  ciea  have  all.  perennial,  long,  round,  solid, 
mosity  against  so  noxiousa  marauder.  The  jointed,  unbrauching  sterna,  extremely 
cunning  of  these  ratt  is  not  leva  than  tbeir  tough  and  pliable,  often  ascending  among 
impudence;  it  ia  almost  impossible  to  take  the  branches  of  trees,  but  without  prickles 
them  in  traps,  after  one  ortwo  haveiwen  or  tendrils.  They  grow  in  profusion 
thus  caught,  as  the  rest  avoid  it  with  scru-  along  the  banks  of  riven  in  tropical  Asia 
puloos  care,  however  tempting  may  be  and  the  neighboring  islands.  All  the 
the  belt  it  contains.  The  surest  way  to  species  are  very  useful,  and  are  applied  to 
remove  them  is  by  poison,  which,  how-  various  purposes  r  the  fruit  and  young 
ever,  they  frequently  detect  and  avoid,  stemsof  all  furnish  nutriment,  and  a  drink 
The  powder  of  nui  vmtita,  mixed  with  ia  obtained  from  the  liquid  which  flows 
some  Indian  corn  or  oat-meal,  and  scented  from  wounds  made  in  the  snadix.  One 
with  oil  of  rhodium,  ia  found  very  effectual  specie*  is  even  cultivated  for  its  fruit, 
in  destroying  them.  Arsenic  is  very  corn-  which  is  about  die  size  of  a  walnut,  and 
monly  used  in  the  same  way  for  this  pur-  covered  with  scales.  Certain  species  fur- 
pose;  but  the  fatal  accidents  which  fre-  niah  cables,  cords  and  withes  of  exceeding 
quently  occur  when  this  poison  is  kept  strength;  others  are  split  into  strips  for 
abouttheliou9e,iBcoriBequenceofihetabel  making  the  seats  and  backs  of  chairs, 
being  removed  or  changed,  and  the  arsen-  baskets,  and  other  light  and  elegant  articles 
ic  administered  to  members  of  the  family  of  furniture;  those  which  are  larger  and 
instead  of  some  other  medicine,  render  firmer,  and  whose  joints  are  more  distant, 
it  a  very  objectionable  resource.  The  afford  elegant  walking-sticks ;  in  short, 
brown  rat  measures  about  nine  inches,  the  economical  purposes  to  which  the 
and  is  of  a  light  brown  color,  intermingled  various  species  of  ratans  are  applied,  are 
with  ash  and  tawny.  The  color  of  the  very  numerous,  even  in  northern  climates, 
throat  and  belly  is  of  a  dirty  white,  inclin-  A  trade  in  ratans,  to  considerable  extent, 
ing  to  gray.  It  has  pale,  flesh-colored,  is  carried  on  from  several  of  the  East  India 
naked  feet,  with  a  tail  of  the  same  length  islands  to  China,  which  is  the  principal 
as  the  body,  and  covered  with  small  dusky  market  for  them. 

scales,  with  short  hairs  thinly  scattered  Rate  ;  the  name  of  the  classes  into 

between. — The  block  rot  was  much  more  which  ships  of  war  are  divided  in  the 

common  previous  to  the  introduction  of  navy,  according  to  their  force  and  mngni- 

the  brown  rat  than  at  present.     It  is  now  tude;  thus  the  jrtt  rots  comprehends  all 

found   only   in  situations  to   which  the  ships  of  100  guns  end  upwards;   tecmd 

brown  rat  has  not  extended,  and  ia  almost  rats  includes  all  ships  carrying  from  90  to 

as  injurious  and  destructive,  resembling  it  96  guns,   upon  three  decks;    Hard  rate 

closely  in  manners  and  habits.     It  is  of  a  consists  of  ships  from  64  to  60  cannon ; 

deep  iron-gray,  and  indeed  nearly  of  a  fourth  rata  consist  of  ships  from  50  tc  "" 


black  color  above,  and  of  an  ash  color  on  guns,  upon  two  decks  and  the  quarter- 
ths  lower  parts  of  its  body.  Its  legs  are  deck.  All  vessels  of  war  under  the  fourth 
nearly  naked,  and  on  its  tore  feet,  instead    rate  are  usually  comprehended  under  the 


of  the  rudiments!  thumb,  it  has  a  claw,  general  names    of  /••igata,    and    never 

The  length,  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  appear  in  the  line  of  battle.    They  are 

the  tail,  is  seven  inches ;    the  tail  itself  is  divided  into  two  rales,   viz.  Jjflh  ratu, 

almost  eight  inches  long.    It  has  been  a  mounting  from  33  to  40  or  44  guns;  and 

matter  of  dispute,  whether  thia  animal  lixtk  rata,  of  from  SO  to  30  guns, 

was  received  here  from  Europe,  or  was  Ratel  jrsfefuf  mdlivorut) ;  a  species  of 

originally  taken  hence  to  that  quarter  of  animals  allied  to  the  gluttons,  inhabiting 

the  world.  Kluroenbach,  who  has  devoted  the  southern  part  of  Africa.     It  lives  on 

much  attention  to  the  subject,  states  it  as  hooey,  which  it  procures  in  great  quanti- 

bis  opinion  that  the  black  rat  was  carried  ties,  the  bees  in  that  part  of  the  country 

from  Europe  to  America.     Garcilaso  de  making    their    nests  in   burrows   in   the 

la  Vega  states,  that  it  was  first  introduced  ground,    which   have  been  deserted   by 

into  South   America  by  the  Europeans,  aomeanimaL    Bpanrman  gives  an  eitraor- 

about  tbe  year  1544,  and  Geraldus  Cam-  dinary  and  almost  incredible  account  of 

brands  speaks  of  them  in  Europe  previous  its  sagacity,  viz.  that  it  will  ascend  the 

to  the  discovery  of  America.  highest  part  of  the  desert   it  inhabits  to 

lUTi.ru.    (See  Litpxw.)  look  about,  placing  one  foot  above  Us 
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eyes,   to  prevent  their  being  dazzled  by  ore  old;    tha  streets  crooked,  but  clean, 

the  tun.    The  reason  he  assigns  for  its  The  city  hall,  in  which  the  diet  used  10 

choosing  this  elevated  situation  is,  that  it  assemble,  with  the  library,  the  cathedral, 

may  the  better  hear  and  see  the  honey-  andseveral-otherpublkbuildingBjdesei'Ye 

guide  cuckoo,  which  lives  on  bees,  and  mention.     There  are  several  good  schools 

serves  as  a  guide  to  their  hives.     From  and  learned  societies.    The  manufactures 

the  toughness  of  its  hide  and  the  stiffness  consist  chiefly  of  pottery,  bleached  wax, 

of  its  hair,  it  is  admirably  defended,  not  soap,  beer  and  brandy.    Yam  is  here  dyed 

only   from   the  stings  of  bees,  but  also  Turkish  red.   .There  is  also  considerable 

from    the    attacks   of  more    formidable  commerce.    Near  the  city  is  the  monu- 

adveraariea.    The  rate)  baa  a  blunt  nose ;  ment,    which  the  late    archbishop    and 

no  external  ears ;  a  rough  tongue ;  short  prince-primate,     diaries    von    Dalberg, 

legs,   furnished   with  long  and  straight  erected  in  1817  to  the  memory  of  Kepler, 

claws,    deeply   grooved    beneath  ;    the  who  died  here,  Nov.  5, 1630.     Respecting 

crown  of  its  bead  and  upper  part  of  its  the  battle  of  five  daysffrom  April  19  to  24, 

body  is  gray ;  the  rest  is  black,  except  in  1809),  near  and  in  Hausbon,  see  Eck- 

tbat  from  each  ear  a  dusky  line  extends  mfthl.       On  the  23d,  the  city  lost  134 

to  the  tail.     The  length  of  the  body  is  houses  by  fire,  and  the  leas  of  property  by 

forty  inches;  of  the  tail,  twelve;  of  the  pillage  was  estimated  at  1,500,000  flor- 

anteriorclawB,Bninchandthreequarters.  ins.     Lat.  49°  0' 53"  N.  ;   and  Ion.  W& 

Ration,  in  the  army ;  a  portion  of  am-  S3"  E. 
munition,  bread,  drink  and  forage,  die-        Ra  tunes  ;  small  lines  which  traverse 

tributed  to  each  soldier  for  his  daily  sub-  the   shrouds   of  a   ship   horizontally,  at 

sistence,  ,&c    The  officers  have  several  regular  distances,  from  the  deck  upwards, 

rations,  according  to  their  quality  and  the  forming  a  variety  of  ladders  whereby  to 

number  of  attendants  they  ate  obliged  to  climb  or  to  descend  from-  any  of  the 

keep.  mast  heads. 

Rationalism,   in   the   philosophy   of        Rattan.    (See  Raton.) 
religion  ;    opposed    to    nmernaturalimt.        Rattant  or  Ratanhia  Root  ;  the  root 

Bom  words  are  chiefly  used  in  Germany,  of  the  kr anuria  triandra,  a  plant  belongiug 

(See  SupernalunUism.)  to  tha  order  p olygaita,  una  crowing  wild 

Ratisbon  (in  German,  RtrtnAwg),  in  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Chili.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  dries  in  Germany,  a  powerful  styptic,  and  various  marvel- 
built  by  the  Romans,  and  called  Agtnum,  Ions  properties  have  been  attributed  to  it. 
or  Caatra  Rcgilut,  was,  as  early  as  the  The  plant  has  lately  been  brought  into 
second  century,  a  commercial  place,  as  Europe,  and  probably  will  succeed  in 
appears  from  an  inscription  on  a  temple  temperate  climates.  It  is  not  yet  in  tlie 
brought  to  light  by  K.  T.  Gemeiner.  English  catalogues  of  introduced  plants. 
-Under  the  AgUolfmgians,  it  was  the  capi-  Rattlesiiaie  {cratahu};  a  genus  of 
tal  of  Bavaria.  After  the  deposition  of  American  serpents,  celebrated  for  the  dan- 
this  dynasty,  it  was  under  the  immediate  ger  which  accompanies  their  bite,  and  for 
protection  of  the  German  king.  It  under-  the  peculiar  appendages  to  their  tail.  The 
went  several  changes,  and,  in  1663,  was  scientific  name  crofojtu  is  derived  from 
made  the  permanent  seat  of  the  diet  of  the  «p»niiov,  a  bell,  rattle,  or  cymbal.  The 
German  empire,  and  so  continued  untilthe  head  is  broad,  triangular,  and  generally 
dissolution  of  the  same.  In  1803,  the  city  flat  in  its  entire  extent  The  eyea  are  very 
and  the  bishopric  of  the  same  name  were  brilliant,  and  provided  with  a  nictitating 
given  to  the  elector  of  Mayence,  who  was  membrane;  the  mouth  very  large,  the 
now  styled  "  arch-chancellor  of  the  em-  tongue  forked  at  its  extremity.  The  body 
pire."  The  city  and  bishopric  were  made  is  robust,  elongated,  cylindrical,  covered 
a  principality,  and  the  former  Bee  of  May-  above  with  cannated  scales.  The  tail  is 
ence  transferred  to  Ratisbon.  When  the  short,  cylindrical,  and  somewhat  thick, 
prince-primate  was  made  grand-duke  of  The  ntunber  of  the  little  bells  which  ter- 
F rank  fort    by    Napoleon   (in   1810),   the  minate  it,  increases  with   age,  an    addi- 

Eincipolity  was  given  to  Bavaria.     Kalis-  tional  one  being  formed  at  every  casting 

n   has,  at  present,  36,100  inhabitants  of  the  skin.    These  bells  are  truncated, 

(mostly    Lutherans),  and   is   the   chief  quadrangular  pyramids,  received  within 

place  of  the  circle  of  the  Regen.    The  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  only  a 

city  lies  in  a  fertile  valley,  at  the  conflu-  third   part  of  each  is  visible,  the  tip  of 

ence  of  the  Danube  and  the  Regen.     A  every   bone   running  within  two  of  the 

bridge  1091  feet  loDg  (built  in  1135—46)  bones  below  it.    Thus  tbey  ore  united  by 

lead*  over  the  Danube.    The  buildings  a  kind  of  ball  and  socket  joint,  and  move 
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with  a  raiding  sound  whenever  tbe  ani-  America,  and  is generally from  four  ton: 
ninl  agitates  iu  tail.  Tbe  noiae  resembles  feet  long.  The  crataiui  duroaw  (striped 
that  nwdo  by  rumpled  parchment,  or  by  rattlesnake  of  Shaw)  inhabits  the  terape- 
two  quilts  of  a  goose  rubbed  smartly  rate  countries  of  North  America  as  hi  as 
against  each  other.  The  poison  fanes  are  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude ;  it  trev- 
travetsed  by  a  canal  for  the  emission  of  ones  with  case  rivers  and  lakes  by  swim- 
tbs  poison.  These  fangs,  when  not  used,  ming,  swelling  out  its  body  like  a  bladder. 
remain  concealed  in  a  fold  of  the  gum;  CmUUtis  mUiarhit  (miliary  rattlesnake)  Is 
when  the  animal  bites,  the  fangs  are  an  inhabitant  of  Carolina,  is  of  small  mzc, 
raised.  They  are  two  in  number,  one  at  and  not  easily  perceived ;  it  is  fond  of  re- 
each  end  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  crotaii  inainiog  coiled  up  on  the  tops  of  lbs  roots 
have  a  foetid  odor;  nogs  feed  upon  them,  of  large  trees,  or  on  the  fallen  trunks; 
but  most  animals,  especially  horses  and  lives  on  frog*,  insects,  worms,  &c. 
dogs,  dread  them.  Their  principal  food  Rauch,  Christian,  professor  of  sculp- 
is  birds  and  squirrels.  They  also  devour  hire  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  Berlin, 
rats,  hares,  and  small  reptiles.  Their  one  of  the  first  German  sculptors  now 
glance  has  been  said  to,  have  the  power  living,  was  bom  in  1777,  in  Waldeck. 
of  fascinating  their  prey  so  ss  to  make  it  After  having  spent  some  time  in  Ber- 
drop  into  their  mouths;  it  is  probable,  lin,  he  went,  in  1805,  to  Rome.  In  1811, 
however,  that  they  only  seize  it  during  the  the  king  of  Prussia  invited  him  to  Berlin, 
terror  and  confusion  which  the  night  of  to  execute  a  mausoleum  for  the  late  queen 
them  occasions.  They  creep  slowly,  and  in  Chariottenburg.  In  1614,  this  monu- 
do  not  bite  but  when  provoked,  or  for  the  ment  was  erected,  and  forms  one  of  tbe 
purpose  of  destroying'  their  prey ;  and  they  finest  works  of  modern  art  In  1815,  he 
sound  their  rattles  some  time,  before  at-  was  charged  by  the  king  to  execute  (be 
racking  their  assailants.  When  seized  by  statues  ol  Schamhotst  and  Bulow,  which 
the  head,  they  cannot,  like  other  reptile*,  are  now  standing  in  Berlin,  nearly  oppo- 
rnise  their  tails  and  twist  themselves  round  ate  the  king's  palace.  He  slso  made  a 
tbe  arm,  nor  make  use  of  their  strength  to  model  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Blucher  for 
disengage  themselves.  They  usually  rest  the  city  of  Breslau.  Another  statue  of 
twisted  in  a  spiral  form  in  the  customs^  BJiicher,  marie  by  him,  eleven  feet  high,  on 
paths  of  wild  animals,  particularly  in  those  a  pedestal  sixteen  feet  high,  entirely  of 
which  conduct  to  the  water.  The  reme-  bronze,  stands  in  Berlin.  He  has  also 
diet  employed  against  the  bite  of  tbe  rat-  produced  many  other  fine  works. — See 
tlesoake,  are  suction  and  ligatures,  caus-  Sketches  of  the  principal  Works  of  Chr. 
ties  and  internal  medicines.  All  the  spe-  Rauch,  with  Illustrations,  by  Dr.  G.  F. 
«tes  of  crotaii  whose  country  a  well  Wsagen  (Berlin,  1837,  folio!  Rauch  is 
known,  are  confined  to  America;  and  the  distinguished  for  accuracy  of  execution. 
individuals  of  this  genus  have  diminished  Rjucouar,  Sophia,  a  French  octrees 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  popula-  of  eminence,  whose  proper  name  was 
tion.  Bertram  says,  that  be  has  seen  soma  Saucerote,  was  bom  at  Nancy,  in  1756, 
rattlesnakes  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  and  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  theatrical 
more  than  six  feet  long.  When  the  win-  performer.  She  first  appeared  on  the 
ter  is  rigorous,  the  crotaii  pass  some  time,  stage  at  Paris,  in  1773,  in  the  charac- 
jn  a  lethargic  state,  near  the  sources  of  ter  of  Dido,  and  soon  acquired  great 
rivers,  in  covert  places,  where  the  frost  professional  reputation,  which  she  enjoy- 
ennnot  reach  them.  Tbey  bury  them-  ed  till  1776,  when  she  suddenly  fled  from 
selves  thus,  before  die  autumnal  equinox,  France  to  avoid  her  creditors.  Having 
after  they  have  changed  their  skin,  and  do  returned  to  the  Paris  stage  in  1779;  she 
not  emerge  until  after  (be  vernal  equinox,  continued  to  be  one  of  its  principal  orna- 
Hany  of  them  are  often  found  together  in  ments,  till  her  imprisonment  during  tbe 
the  same  hole.  Till  the  month  of  July,  reign  of  terror,  in  1793.  She  was  dis- 
their  bite  is  comparatively  harmless.  At  charged  after  six  months'  confinement, 
Cayenne,  and  in  the  hot  latitudes,  they  but  experienced  other  persecutions  till 
are  in  constant  activity  all  the  year.  They  she  obtained  the  protection  of  Napoleon. 
are  viviparous,  and  can  live  a  long  time.  Madame  Raucourt  died  January  15, 
Some  have  been   mentioned  ss  having  1815. 

forty  or  fifty  pieces  in  their  rattles,  and  Rac mt. a,  Frederic  Louis  George  von; 

being  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length,  was  bom  at  Worlitz,  in  Dessau,   1781. 


They  have  great  tenacity  of  life.    The    At  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  be  a 
croiaiut    komdiu,    Lin.    (banded    rattle-    at    Halle    and  afterwards  at   Gottingcro. 
.snake),  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  South    In  1601,  be  was  appointed  a  referendary 
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under  tba  Prussian  government,  and  after-  gious  controversies,  which,  at  that  time, 

wards  discharged  various  offices,  in  which  continued  to  distract  his  unhappy  coun- 

he  attracted  the  particular  attention  or  the  try.     Filled  with  hatred  of  the  new  doc- 

ebancellor  von  Harden  tie  rg  (q.  v.) ;  but  tnnes,  he  became  accustomed  to  consider 

hi*  fondness  for  the  study  of  history  in-  the  good  and  humane  Henry  as  the  arcb- 

dneed  him  to  give  up  the  most  brilliant  enemy  of  the  church,  to  destroy  whom 

prospects  for  a  professorship  in  the  uni-  would  be  a  meritorious  work.      Hay  14, 

versify  of  Bresku,  in  1811.      In  1615  and  1610,  he  succeeded  in  his  purpose.  (See 

1817,  be  travelled  in  Germany,  Switzer-  Hairy  IV.),   He  was  seized,  condemned 

land  and  Italy,  and  collected   important  to  death,  and  underwent  his  sentence  on 

materials  for  hit   history  of  the  Hoben-  the  37th  of  Hay.    He  died  under  the  se- 

staufen  (q.  v.).     In  1819,  he  was  appointed  verest  torments  of  more  than  an  hour's 

professor  of  politics  in  Berlin;  but,  since  duration,  which    he  endured   with   tran- 

the  death  of  Runs,  he  has  chiefly  lectured  qui  I  Iky,  as  ha   had  done  the   rack,,  and 

on  history.      Among  hie  many  works  are  without  betraying  any  especial  repentance, 

the    following: — CC1    Emendation**    ad  or  naming  any  accomplices. 

TabuiaM  gmealagicaa  Arabumtt  Turcorma  Ravelin,  in  fortification,  was  anciently 

(Heidelberg.  1811);  H an ual  of  important  a  Sat  besti on,  placed  in  the  middle  of  • 

n  the  Latin  Historians  of  the  curtain,   but    is   now  a  detached   work, 


Middle  Ages  (BresL,  1813) ;  Lecrurea  on  composed  only  of  two  faces,  which  make 
Ancient  History  (Leipeic,  1821,3  vols,};  a  salient  angle,  and  raised  before  the  cur- 
History  of  the  Hohenstaufen  and  their  tain  on  the  counterscarp  of  the  place.  A 
Time  (Leipeic,  1823 — 95,  6  vols.,  with  ravelin  is  a  triangular  work,  resembling  the 
engravings)— all  in  German,  except  that  point  of  a  bastion  with  the  flanks  cut  off. 
whose  title  is  given  in  Latin.  He  lias  also  Raveh.  (See  Crow.) 
written  a  great  number  of  reviews  in  the  Ravenna  ;  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Heidelberg  and  Vienna  annuals,  and  the  Italy,  in  the  Komagna  (States  of  the 
Htrmu.  His  History  of  tlie  Prussian  Church),  capital  of  a  delegation  of  the 
Government  from  1808  to  181%  at  the  same  name,  forty  miles  east  of  Bologna ; 
conclusion  of  Mango's  (q.  v.)  History  of  population  16,000.  Ravenna  was  former- 
'""'"                  '~~'  '     '■                lythe  r    "            " 


e- 1763,  in  Herman,  ly  the  residence  of  the  Western  Roman 

is  valuable.     He  edits  the  Historical  Pock-  emperors,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 

et-Book,  an  annual,  the  first  volume  of  empire,  of  the  Gothic  kings,  and  still  later 

which  appeared  in  1830.     In  1831,  he  pub-  of  the  exarchs.  (See  Exarchate.)  In  753,  it 

liahed  Letters  from  Paris  (France,  2  vols.},  was  captured,   by   the    Lombards,   from 

Raupach,  Ernest  Benjamin  Solomon,  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Prankish  king 
one  of  the  most  popular  dramatists  now  Pepin,  and  bestowed,  with  the  exarchate, 
living  in  Germany,  was  born  in  1784,  in  on  the  pope.  From  1440  to  1508,  it  was 
Silesia.  In  1801,  he  entered  the  univer-  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  from  whom 
pity  of  Halle,  In  1804,  he  went  to  St  it  whs  taken  by  the  league  of  Cambray. 
Petersburg  to  join  his  brother.  In  1B16,  Since  that  time  it  has  belonged  to  the  pa- 
he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  univer-  pal  see.  It  is  surrounded  with  marshes, 
shy  of  that  capitnl,  and  taught  German  which,  however,  have  in  modem  times 
literature  and  history.  In  1821,  I  lie  gov-  been  partly  drained.  It  had  formerly  a 
eminent  ordered  an  inquiry  into  his  con-  fine  port  on  the  Adriatic,  whiah  has  been 
duet  and  that  of  several  of  his  colleagues ;  filled  up  by  the  accumulation  of  mud ;  and 
as  the  event  was  uncertain,  be  left  Russia  the  city,  though  still  occupying  its  former 
in  1822.  Of  lute  lie  has  lived  chiefly  in  site,  is  now  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
Berlin,  where  many  of  hisdramatic  works  sea.  In  the  neighborhood,  towards  Forli 
have  been  performed  with  considerable  (n.  v.),  is  tlie  field  of  battle,  on  which 
applause.  It.*  has  composed  comedies  as  Gaston  de  Foix  gained  a  victory  over  the 
well  as  tragedies.  Several  other  small  Spanish  and  papal  troops  (1518k  and  fell, 
productions  of  his  have  appeared  in  sou-  The  bones  of  the  emperors  Honorius, 
venire,  &c.  He  has  also  written  Letters  Cons-tan  line,  and  Valeria  HI,  of  Galls 
from  Italy.  Placid  ia,   daughter   of    Theodosius    the 

Ravaillac,  Francis,  tlie  murderer  of  Great,  and  of  Dante,  lie  in  Ravenna. 

Henry  IV  of  France,  bom  at  Angouletrie  Rawdok, Loan. (See HaitmgM,Fnairit.) 

in  1578,  pursued  the  practice  of  law,  and.  Rat.    1'be  ray,  in  ichthyology,  is  a  ge- 

at  the  same  time,  instructed  the  children  nus  of  fishes,  of  which  the  generic  char- 

ef  bis  native  place.     llisiiatumily  gloomy  acter  is  that  it  haa  fine  oblique  spiracles 

disposition  degenerated  into  a  wihl  Innali-  on  each  side,  placed  beneath  the   neck: 

caw,  when  be  began  to  meiliile  in   reli-  die  bead  is  small,  pointed,  and  not  distinct 
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From  the  body ;  the  mouth  is  beneath,  took  place  January  17,  1705.  The  Phil- 
transverse,  toothed;  the  body  is  broad,  oeophical  Letters  of  Ray,  and  those  of 
thin  and  fiat  The  individual  of  this  ge-  his  correspondents,  were  published  in 
nus  an  all  inhabitants  of  the  sea  only:  1718,  by  Dr.  W.  Derham. 
they  keep  at  the  bottom,  and  in  winter  Ritual,  Guilktume  Thomas  Francois, 
cover  themselves  with  aand  and  mud.  a  French  writer,  bom  in  1713,  at  an  early 
They  feed  on  testaceous  animals,  fish,  or  an  entered  the  society  of  the  *-—■■- 
any  animal  substances  which  they  may  Ho  distinguished  himself  byhisek 
happen  to  meet  with.  They  grow  to  a  as  a  preacher,  but,  in  1748,  quitted  tl . 
large  size,  sometimes,  exceeding  two  bun-  ciety  and  went  to  Paris.  Here  he  gained 
drad  pounds^n  weight.  The  females  are  «  subsistence  by  his  pen ;  but  biei  first 
the  larger,  and  produce  their  young  alive,  works  (History  of  the  EagUsh  Parliament, 
only  one  at  a  time,  which  are  enclosed  in  and  History  of  the  Sudtbelderate)  at- 
a  black,  quadrangular,  homy  shell  The  tracted  little  notice.  His  Ifutoire  PhUato- 
re  half  covered  with  a  thin  mem-  plaque  sat  tXahtitttmtnt  rf  du  Common 

m  plac  „ 

lostrils,  is  a  broad  groove,  divided  by  s  himself  so  sensible  of  its  errors  end  dt 

reticulate  membrane,  consisting  of  crested  lects,   that  he    looks  journey   through 

folds,  and   closed  with  a  valve.    Behind  France,  England  and   Holland  to   obtain 

this  groove  sre  two  small  semilunar  ori-  information;  and  the  new  edition  (1781} 

rices.  The  tongue  is  very  broad,  short  and  was  much  improved.  His  free  expressions 

smooth.      The  ventral  fins  are  covered  on  arbitrary  power,  priestcraft  and  euper- 

with  a  thick  akin,  and  at  the  base  are  con-  stition,  caused  his  banishment  by  the  par- 

nected  with  the  sntO.    The  flesh  is  gen-  liament,  and  the  condemnation  of  his  book 

en  illy  eatable ;  the  liver  is  targe,  and  pro-  by  the  Sorbonne.     After  residing  in  Ger- 

duces  no'amall  quantity  of  pure  oil.    This  many  and  Switzerland,  he  finally  received 

genua  includes  the  electric  ray  or  torpedo,  pennlNsion  to  return,  and  arrived  in  Paris 

and  skates,  the  sting-ray  and  tbornbacks,  in  1788.     In  the  early  part  of  the  revolu- 

and  other  species.  lion,  Itaynsl,  who  was  not  favorably  dis- 

Rsr.    (See  Optia.)  posed  to  the  democratic  principles  of  the 

Rat,  John,  an  English  naturalist,  born  day,  was  in  a  critical  situation;   but,  after 

in  1638,  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and  die  fail  of  the  Jacobins,  bis  condition  was 

received    bis    education    at   Cambridge,  somewhat  improved.    He  died  in   171*1 

where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.      After  Tho  Hixtain  Pkilasepkiqut  (new  edition, 

the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  scrupling  Paris,  1830)  hss  been  the  most  celebrated 

to  sign  the  declaration  against  the  solemn  of  his  works,  but  is  now  tittle  esteemed, 

league  and  covenant,  he  resigned  his  fel-  Raynol  uIbo  wrote  involution  da  Colonic* 

lowshiji,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  culti-  Aitfdaittt    dt    PAmtrupie     Septentrional! 

vntion  of  science  and  literature.     In  1667,  (1781). 

he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  so-  Rat.-iooaks,  Francois  Juste  Marie,  s 
ciety,  to  whose  Transactions  he  was  a  fre-  French  poet,  bom  in  Provence  in  1761, 
quent  contributor.  In  1670,  he  published  was  st  first  an  advocate,  and  sat  in  the 
a  Catalogue  of  English  Plants,  which  legislative  assembly.  He  first  gained  repa- 
wns, followed  by  a  Collection  of  English  tation  by  his  Soerate  dant  U  Tmtpk 
Proverbs,  and  (1673)  an  account  of  a  fAgtawrt,  a  poem,  which  obtained  a  prize 
continental  tour.  He  particularly  distin-  from  the  institute. .  His  principal  work  is 
guished  himself  by  his  improvements  in  the  Tcmplitrt,  a  tragedy  (1805);  the  bis- 
thc  classification  of  plants  snd  animals,  torical  matter  appended  to  which,  cob- 
in  his  Melhodur  PLaniarum  Asm  (8vo,) ;  ceming  the  trial  of  the  Templars,  is  valu- 
HUtoria  Planlarun  [3  vols,  folio];  Sytwp-  able.  In  1807,  Raynouard  became  a 
tit  MeUvxKat  Stirpwm  (8vo.) ;  Synopsi*  member  of  the  institute,  and,  in  1817,  sue- 
Mcthodica  Ai*imaliun\  Quadruptdum ;  and  ceeded  guard  as  perpetual  secretary  of 
a  Syllogt  Slirpiwn  Europearum  extra  Bri-  the  academy.  In  1816,  he  published  a 
fowutuu  crmctntiuin ;   besides  which,  he  selection  from  the  poetry  of  the  Troubo- 

Bubushed  WilKighby's   Ornithology,  and  dours  (3  vols,),  with  which  are  connected 

listory  of  Fishes,     He  was  also  the  an-  the  elements  of  the  Lingua  Romano,  and 

thor  of  a  popular  work,   entitled.  The  s  grammar  of  the  language  of  the  Trou- 

Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  bsdours. 

of  Creation  (8vo.) ;  and  of  Miscellaneous  Razee.     A  ship  of  war  cut  down  to  a 

Discourses  concerning  the  Dissolution  and  smaller  size. 

Changes  of  the  World  (Svo.).     His  death  Razobj.    (See  CWJerv.) 
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uuiiiniur  u)  me  unsteiei  at  rang,  ne  at- 
tached himself  to  Danton,  and,  through 
bis  influence,  was  nominated  public 
accuser   to    the'  revolutionary    tribunal, 


sun,  considered  aa  a  divinity.    (Bee  Hier-  solicitorlo  the  Cbatclet  at  Paris.    He  a 

(gfinfttea,  vol.  vi,  page  319.)  ....... 

Reactioh.    (See  Mechania.] 

Rem,  George,  one  of  the  signers  of  tho    i     ... , 

Declaration  oris  dependence,  was  bom  in  which  was  established  immediately  after 
Maryland,  in  the  year  1734.  His  father,  a  the  10th  of  August,  end  which  was  the 
planter,  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  re-  model  of  the  subsequent  horrible  tribunal 
moved  to  Delaware.  Young  Bead  com-  of  the  same  name.  Against  the  party  of 
menced  the  study  of  the  law  hi  his  seven-  Brissot  he  was  exceedingly  active ;  and 
teentb  year,  in  Philadelphia.  Iu  1753,  when  with  him  originated  the  petition  of  the 
but  nineteen  years  old,  he  was  admit-  forty-eight  sections  for  the  expulsion  of 
ted  to  the  bar,  on  which  occasion  he  per-  that  party  from  the  convention.  (Bee  Gi- 
formed  an  act  of  generosity  towards  the  ronnurfs.)  He,  however,  endeavored  to 
other  children  of  the  family,  that  deserves  moderate  the  violence  of  the  ravohitien- 
to  be  recorded.  Being  the  eldest  son,  he  **»i  but,  after  the  downfall  of  Danton, 
was  entitled,  by  tne  existing  laws,  to  two  was  imprisoned  in  the  Luxembourg.  On 
shares  of  his  father's  estate ;  but  be  con-  being  liberated,  after  the  execution  of 
ceded  all  bis  rights  to  his  brothers,  assign-  Robespierre,  he  exposed  to  the  public  the 
ing  as  bis  motive  his  belief,  that  in  the  manner  in  which  the  prisons  had  been 
education  bestowed  upon  him  be  had  re-  managed.  He  then,  in  conjunction  with 
ceived  hie  proper  portion.  In  the  follow-  Mehee,  established  a  paper  bearing  the  ti- 
ing  year,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  tie  of  Journal  da  Patriate*  <k  1789 ;  but 
his  profession  in  the  town  of  Newcastle,  it  was  soon  discontinued.  At  this  epoch, 
In  1763,  he  was  appointed  attorney-gene-  he  w*8  appointed  historiographer  of  the 
ml  of  the  three  lower  counties  on  the  republic.  For  a  considerable  time,  be  was 
Delaware— an  office  which  he  retained  a  pleader  before  the  criminal  tribunals, 
until  bis  election  to  congress  in  1775.  In  snd,  in  this  capacity,  was  retained  in  sev- 
1765,  Mr.  Read  was  elected  a  representa-  ■>■*  important  causes,  particularly  in  that 
rive  to  the  general  assembly  of  Delaware,  of  Babceuf  (q.  v.),  in  which  he  displayed 
and  continued  so  for  twelve  years.  In  grest  firmness  and  talent  In  1798,  his 
1775,  he  was  sent  to  the  Continental  con-  mends  endeavored  to  procure  his  election 
areas,  and  was  annually  re-elected  a  mem-  *■  *  deputy  i  but  their  efforts  were  ftus- 
ber  during  (he  whole  revolutionary  war.  D*ten  V  *«  director  Merlin,  who  Was 
When  tho  question  of  independence  was  hostile  to  him.  When  Merlin  was  turned 
agitated  in  congress,  Mr.  Bead  voted  ""*  of  office,  Real  was  appointed  one  of 
against  it,  because  he  deemed  the  time  ">e  government  commissioners  in  the  de- 
premature— an  opinion  which  was  enter-  psrtment  of  Paris.  He  took  an  effective 
tained  by  members  throughout  the  colo-  P*"  °?  *«  18th  of  Brumaire,  and  was 
When,  however,  the  time  arrived  "warded  by  being  made  a  counsellor  of 


for  signing  the  instrument,  Mr.  Read  eatB>  sttsched  to  the  department  of  jus- 
affixed  bis  name  to  ft.  In  September,  tice-  In  1804>  **  detected  the  plots  of 
1776,  be  was  chosen  president  of  me  con-  Georges.  He  hoped  to  become  minister 
vention  which  formed  the  first  constitution  of  police.    Fouche  was,  however,  prefer- 


„f  the  state  of  Delaware,  and  was  offered  »d  to  him ;  but  he  received  a  gift  of  a 

the  executive  chair,  but  declined  the  hon-  nundred,  thoussnd  hvres,  and  the  cross  of 

or.    In  1779,  ill  health  withdrew  bim  from  c°>nmander  of  the  legion  ofhonor.    (For 

public  employment;  but,  in  17BS,  he  ac-  «"  concern  m i  the  death  of  the  duke 

cepted  the  appointment  of  judge  of  the  fEnghien,  see  Enghen.)  For  some  years, 

court  of  appeals  in  admiralty  esses,  and  h,6  *"  £■  ■*■  ««™««<»  of  slate  ot 

retained  it  during  the  existem-Tof  the  ^  jnuustry  of  police,  snd  was  charged 

court.     In  1787,  he  represented  Delaware  2?.*"   wpemilendenr-  «f   «   .».*■■■•* 


„.,..= .  „,  the  U.  States.     On  iu,  ,       .     .,  ., 

adoption,  be  was  immediately  elected  a  f^  «  be  empteyed.    He  m  said 

member  of  the  senate.    He  retained  Bis  !**"  °°?  ""j"  wh°  P1*^  *?  **"*' 

scat  in  that  body  until  he  was  named,  m  mg  back  of  Napoleon;  and  the  emperor 

1793,  chief-justice  of  the  state.     Whilst  «PP°"Med   bun  prefect  of  the  police   of 

in  this  office  be  suddenly  died,  In  1798.  Paris.    M.  Real  was  among  those  who 

R6»T|  Pierre  Francois,  count,  the  son  were  banished  try  the  ordinance  of  Jury, 

of  a  gamekeeper  of  Chntou,  acted  a  con-  1815.    He  retired  first  to  the  Netherlands, 

spkuous  part  m  the  course  of  the  revolu-  and  then  to  the  U.  States,  where  he  estab- 

vol.  x.  45 
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hshed   en   extensive   manufactory  of  li-  mathematical  sciences,  be  'Went  to  Paris 

qaeurs.    In  1818,  be  received  permission  in  1709.    His  relative,  the  president  He- 

to  return  to  France,  of  which  he  has  since  nault,  introduced  him  to  the  wmiu  of  the 

taken  ad  vantage.    H.  Real  is  (he  author  metropolis ;  and,  in  1706,  be  was  chosen 

of  two  or  three  pamphlets  on  events  con-  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  to 

netted  with  the  French  revolution.  which  he  bad  presented  some  memoira 

Real,  opposed  to  the  ideal,  signifies,  I.  on  geometry.    For  nearly  fifty  yean  he 

the  same  as  true,  i.  e.  actually  existing ;  3  continued   to  be  one  of  its  most  active 

in  philosophy,  that  which  exists  indepeu-  members,  his  labon  embracins  the  arts, 

dently  of  our  ideas  or  imagination.  Hence  natural  philosophy,  and  r 


which  conceives  external  things  to  exist  ed  by  the  academy ;  and,  in  executing 

independently  of  our  conceptions  of  them,  his  part  of  the  undertaking,  pointed  out 

The  external  world  is  differently  explain-  the  way  to  various  improvements,  by  the 

ed,  and  realism  is  divided  into  different  sys-  application  of  the  principles  of  physics  and 

terns,  of  which  that  of  Spinoza  is  one  of  natural  history.     He  made  important  rib- 

the  most  important.     He  supposes  one,  serrations  on  the  formation  of  pearls,  and 

original  reality,  and  teaches  that  all  other  discovered  in  Languedoc  mines  of  tur- 

things  [tttbuiimert]  are  but  modifications  quoise  (q.  v.);  but  among  his  most  useful 

of  this  one  real  being,  which  he  conceives  researches  must  be  reckoned  those  of 

to  be  the  Deity. — Rc/ditia  becomes  matt-  which  he  gave  an  account  in  his  Traiti 

riaHim   (q.  v.)  if  it  considers  matter,  or  tur  VArl  dc  eonverttr  U  Fcr  m  Acta;  ct 

physical  substance,  as  the  only  original  tFadoiKwU  FVr/ondu  (1723).    Asanatu- 

cause  of  things,  and  the  soul  itself  as  a  ral  philosopher,  he  is  principally  eelebrat- 

material  substance.     Realism  is  found,  el*  ed  for  the  invention  of  an  improved  ther- 

so,  in  dualism.    (Bee  Dualism,  and  Ideal-  urometer,  which  he  made  known  in  1731. 

tm.)  (See  TfurmemtUr.)    The  fabrication  of 

Real.    (See  Rial.)  porcelain  also  occupied  much  of  bis  atien- 

Real  IxjVSUi    (Sec  Iiyturia.]  Real  in-  tion,  and  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  a 

juria,  in  German  law,  is  an  injury  done  to  kind  of  enamel,  called  the  porcelain  of 

the  honor  of  a  man  by  some  act  of  vio-  Riaumur,  in  1739.     His  Mtonairtt  pour 

ence,  as  beating,  throwing  out  of  doors,  s-mr  a  VHUtoin  des  tnrxia  place  bun  in 

&c     The  laws  against  duels  in  the  18th  the  first  rank  of  modern  naturalists.     He 

century  imposed  heavy  punishments  on  died  October  18,  1757. 
such  tn/urve,  even  confiscation  of  goods,        Recife  ;  a  city  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the 

die.     The  more  modem  laws  are  milder,  province  of  Pemamhuco,  situated  at  the 

RtiLo.R.     (See  Arttnie.)  entrance  of  the  Capibaribe  into  the  Atlon- 

Realism.    (See  Real.)  tic.    The  name  ofptmamhuco  is  applied 

Realist  ;  one  who  adheres  to  realism,  to  the  two  cities   of  Recite  and  Ohnda, 

(Sae  RtaL)  which  are  nearly  three  miles  distant  from 

Realists;  a  philosophical  sect,  opposed  each  other.  Population  of  Recite,  35,000; 

to  the  iwimnatfrf-.  (q.  v.)  of  Oliuda,  4000 ;  Int.  8°  4'  8. ;  Ion.  34°  St 

Kearouard.    The  office  of  the  rear-  W.     Some  parts  of  Recife  are  handsome- 

ouard  of  an  army  is  to  cover  the  retreat.  ]y  built,  with  broad  but  unpaved  streets. 

It  must  be  composed  of  infantry,  whbar-  and   several  neat  squares.     Among  the 

tillery,  chasseurs  or  sharp-shooters,  and  public  buildings  are  an  episcopal  palace, 

of  light  cavalry ;  and  one  species  of  troops  several  handsome  churches  and  convents, 

must  aid  the  other,  according  to  the  nn-  hospitals,  a  theatre,  &c.     The  upper  har- 

ture  of  the  ground.  The  cavalry  is  effec-  bor  (Hosqueiro)  is  formed  by  a  chain  of 

tual  in  a  level  country ;  the  infantry  assists  rocks  running  parallel  with  toe  city.  The 

them  if  they  are  repulsed,  and  occupies  lower  harbor  (Poco)  is  capable  of  receiv- 

the  narrow  passes ;  while  the  chasseurs,  ing  ships  of  400  tons  burthen,  but  is  ei- 

or  sharp-shooters,  keep  the  assailants  in  posed.    The  commerce,  which  is  exten- 

check.  sive,  is  rapidly  increasing.    The  environs 

Reaumck,  Rent  Antoine  Fercliault  de,  are  fertile,  and  are  adorned  with  many 

a  philosophic  naturalist,  was  bom,  in  1683,  fine  gardens  and  country-seats.     The  heat 

at  Rochelle,  studied  under  the  Jesuits  at  of  the  climateis  tempered  by  sea-breezes, 

Poitiers,  and  afterwards  went  through  a  but  changes  of  temperature  are  very  sud- 

course  of  taw  at  Bourgee.    But  his  tastes  den. 

led  him  to  the  observation  of  nature;  and,        Recitative  (Italian  Ttcitaliva);  nape- 

having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  cics  of  musical  recitation,  forming  the 
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medium  between  Nag  and  rhetorical  dec-    CL  Momaverde,  -are  celebrated  m  having 
tarnation,  and  in  which  the  composer  and    introduced  the  modem  recitative,  and  Ces- 
K  the  rigorous  rules  of    ti  and  tiiacomo  Cartosimi,  masters  of  the 


',  rejecting  the  rigorous  rules  of  ti  and  tiiacomo  Carissimi,  r 

time,  endeavor  to  imitate  the  inflections,  papal  chapel,  inthe  first  half  of  the  seven- 

accents  and  emphasis  of  natural  -speech,  teenth  century,  ae  improvers  of  the  same. 

But,  though  the  rules  of  time  and  rhythm  (See  the  article   Optra.)     Leon,  da  Vinci 

are  not  to  be  strictly  observed,  the  recita-  and  Nic.  Porpora  ate  laid  to  hare  first  ap- 

tive  is  written  in  time,  and  generally  in  plied  the  obligatti  recitative.    In  the  grand 

I  time.    In  its  approach  to  speech,  there-  and  expreBmve  recitative,  Gluck  und  Harf- 

fore,  the  recitative  is  mostly  syllabic  song,  del  are  the  chief  mastere.     In  the  modem 

i.  e.  each  syllable  has  generally  but  one  opera,  Mozart  is  distinguished,  also,  in  this 

tone,  and  the  tones  themselves  are  less  respect ;  for  instsnee,  in  his  recitative  ba- 
prolonged  than  ii 
Hence  the 


developed  melody  (q.  v.),  and  a  regular  "  Oh,  heaven !  what  see  I F"  the  latter  is 

modulation  (q.  v.) ;  it  may,  according  to  obligate. 

the  meaning  of  the  words,  pass  with  com  Rxcaowna,  in  navigation.    (See  JVraoi- 

parative    freedom    through    the   various  gaiion.) 

tones.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tones  of  Recobhiiabce,  in  law,  is  an  obligation 
the  recitative  are  generally  musical  tones,  of  record  which  a  man  enters  into  before 
of  distinct  height  or  depth  (we  Bay  some  court  of  reeord,  or  magistrate  duly 
generally,  because  in  the  rucitalwo  par-  authorized,  with  particular  conditions ;  as 
lante,  in  the  opera  buffo,  the  tones  become  to  appear  at  the  assizes,  or  quarter-eea- 
completely  those  of  speech).  When  the  skins,  to  keep  the  peace,  &c 
recitative  approaches  still  more  to  the  REcoiL,orRKBouND; the  starting  back- 
strict  song,  in  respect  to  time  and  melody,  'wardof  n  fire-arm  after  an  explosion.  This 
the  arioso  originates.  In  short,  the  reel-  term  is  particularly  applicable  to  pieces 
tattve  may  be  called  a  dtdamation  m  mu-  of  ordnance,  which  are  always  subject  to 
Juoffene*.  Such  a  declamation  requires  a  recoil,  according  to  the  sizes  and  tha 
a  language  between  prose  and  lyric  poe-  charges  which  they  contain.  To  lessen 
try.  The  recitative  consists  mostly  ofnsr-  tha  recoil  of  a  sun,  the  platforms  are  gen- 
rative  and  of  poetical  reflection ;  but  it  is  eially  made  sloping  towards  the  embra- 
'nir  quickly  from  subject  *•"». 
.  i  lor  dialogue,  and  to  pre-  Rbcoitkoitki  (from  the  French)  means, 
pare  important  changes  in  great  musical  in  military  language,  to  inform  one's  self  by 
pieces.  Fortbisreason,  it  is  introduced  in  ocular  inspection  of  the  situation  of  an 
cantatas,  opens,  and  oratorios,  between  enemy,  or  the  nature  of  a  piece  of  ground. 
the  songs,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  prose  of  It  to  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
mtlsic.  As  the  music  of  recitative  is  free,  tnents  of  the  military  art,  and  roust  pre- 
80  the  words  need  not  any  artificial  cede  every  considerable  movement.  A 
rhythm.  The  recitative  includes  the  aim-  penetrating  eye,  an  acute  ear,  a  calm  and 
pie  (by  some  also  called  the  pariante)  and  sagacious  judgment,and  much  knowledge 
the  accompanied,  or,  more  properly,  the  of  military  operations,  are  indispensable 
obligate.  In  the  simple  recitative,  accom-  for  reconnoitring  with  advantage.  The 
paniment  also  takes  place,  but  it  conaieis  commanding  general  alway a  reconnoitres 
only  in  simple  accords,  which  are  given  himself,  but  he  must  of  course  rely  much 
continuously,  or  interruptedly.  In  the  ob-  on  his  aids-de-camp,  as  be  cannot  go  ev- 
iigato  recitative,  the  instrumental  accom-  ery  where  himself;  nor  is  he  allowed  to 
paniment  is  of  more  importance.  In  the  expose  himself  so  much  as  to  necessary, 
recitative,  much  is  left  to  the  singer,  in  re-  on  some  occasions,  to  obtain  the  requi- 
spe<H  to  time,  rhythm  and  melody,  which  site  information.  The  choice  of  tha 
requires  in  him  much  musical  judgment  aids-de-camp  to  therefore  of  the  utmost 
and  knowledge  of  harmony,  in  order  to  importance.  Reconnoitring  not  unfre- 
agree  with  the  oiligato  accompaniment,  quently  brings  on  engagements,  and  con- 
The  force  and  beauty  of  this  species  o  siderable  bodies  of  troops  often  march  out 
composition  depends, ina  considerable  de-  to  cover  the  reconnoitring  party,  and  to 
gree,  on  the  character  of  the  language  in  make  prisoners  if  possible,  in  order  to  ob- 
which  it  is  used.  As  that  is  more  or  less  tain  information  from  'them.  The  bad 
accented  and  melodious,  the  mom  or  less  success  of  Napoleon  in  his  last  campaigns 
natural  and  striking  will  be  the  recitative,  has  been  partly  ascribed,  with  much  prob- 
The  recitative  seems  to  be  much  older  ability,  by  French  writers  themselves,  to 
than  the  song.     Giac  I'eei,  Cuccini,  and  the,  unceasing  activity  of  the  Cossacks, 
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to  supply  from  their  own  invention  the  neb  between  then  extensive  r 
deficiences  in  their  observations.  timber,  and  sometimes  under  them ;  am 
Recohbm;  a  person  whom  the  chief  there  are  places  where  the  Reft  carer*  the 
magistrates  of  an;  city  or  town  corporate,  whole  river,  so  that  it  can  be  crossed  on 
having  jurisdiction  and  a  court  of  record  horseback.  Boats  descend  by  passing 
within  their  precincts,  associate  with  them  round  these  places.  They  follow  some 
for  their  better  direction  in  legal  proceed-  stream  above  the  Raft,  which  flows  from 
inga.  He  is  usually  a  person  experienced  the  river  into  a  distant  lake,  and  then  hake 
in  the  law.  the  outlet  by  which  the  lake  flows  into 
Recta  noun*  Fiudres  and  Solidb  are  the  river  below  the  Raft.  About  sixty  or 
those  which  have  one  or  more  right  an-  seventy  miles  of  the  river  is  thus  ohstruet- 
gk&  With  regard  to  solids,  they  are  ed.  In,  many  places  a  considerable  soil 
commonly  said  to  be  rectangular  when  has  been  formed  on  the  Raft,  upon  which 
then-  axes  are  perpendicular  to  the  planes  flourish  weeds,  flowering  shrubs,  and  wil- 
of  their  bases.  lows.  This  obstruction  is  of  incalculable 
Red  Bat.  (See  LnureL)  injury  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and 
Rio  Book  or  the  Excnxonx*  is  an  greatly  retards  the  settlement  of  the  rich 
ancient  record,  in  which  are  registered  the  and  healthful  country  above  it  There  is 
names  of  those  that  held  lands,  per  barn-  probably  no  part  of  the  II.  States,  where 
niam,  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  II.  It  the  unoccupied  lands  have  higher  claims, 
has  also  some  things  (as  the  number  of  from  soil,  climate,  intermixture  of  prairies 
hydes  of  land  in  many  of  the  English  and  timbered  lands,  position,  &c,  than  the 
counties)  relating  to  the  times  before  tho  country  for  nearly  a  thousand  mile*  above 
conquest.  the  Raft.  Steam  boats  would  ascend  to 
Red  Bud.  This  name  is  often  applied  that  distance,  at  moderate  stages  of  the 
to  the  cKniiCanadttuii.  (See  Judai  Trtt.\  water,  if  the  Raft  were  removed.  The 
Rao-BaxAST.  (See  RtdhrtatL,  p.  533.]  state  of  Louisiana,  and  also  the  general 
Red  Cedar.  (See  Aswper.)  government,  contemplate  adopting  means 
Rxd  Rivek,  one  of  the  principal  branch-  for  its  removal  Below  the  Raft,  the  river 
es  of  the  Mississippi,  rises  at  the  base  of  divides  into  many  channels,  and  fills  an 
a  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  called  immense  number  of  bayous  and  lakes  tint 
the  Gaous  mountains,  near  Santa  Fo,  in  He  parallel  to  it ;  and  the  breadth  of  its 
Mexico.  There  are  many  streams  rising  principal  channel  is  much  lees  below  the 
in  the  same  mountains,  and  flowing  sepa-  Raft  than  above  it.  The  valley  of  Red 
rately  for  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  and  river  is  three  or  (bur  miles  wide,  as  flu  as 
at  length  uniting  to  form  the  Red  river,  the  Kiamesiia,  about  a  thousand  miles,  fbl- 
The  Blue  river,  and  the  False  Washita,  lowing  its  meanders,  from  ha  mouth.  It 
are  the  largest  branches  which  it  receives  widens  aa  it  approaches  the  Mississippi, 
within  the  firm  four  orflve  hundred  miles  of  and  is  from  six  to  eighteen  miles  wide 
hscourse.  Ofthe  tract  of  country  watered  for  a  great  distance  from  its  mouth.  Of 
by  these  upper  branches,  and  even  of  the  all  the  alluvions  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
waters  themselves,  our  knowledge  is  very  none  is  superiorto  this.  Cotton  Matpreo- 
Bmited.  The  Pawnees  are  the  principal  enth8stap1eproductioa,butBUgareanebaa 
inhabitants  of  that  region.  After  the  river  been  introduced,  and  isexpected  to  succeed 
enters  Louisiana,  the  south  bank  of  it  is  better  than  in  any  other  extensive  tract  in 
the  boundary,  for  a  long  distance,  between  this  valley.  The  climate  and  soil,  as  tar 
the  U.  States  and  the  province  of  Texas,  as  Natchitoches,  300  miles,  seem  edmira- 
From  both  sides  it  continues,  aa  it  pro-  hly  adapted  to  it-  The  alluvions  of  the 
ceeds,to  receive  large  tributaries.  A  great  lower  branches  of  thb  river  are  also  of 
part  of  its  course  is  through  delightful  similar  quality.  This  valley  spreads  from 
prairies,  of  a  rich,  red  soil,  and  covered  west  to  east;  its  waters,  therefore,  never 
with  grass,  and  vines  which  bear  delicious  become  cold,  like  those  ofthe  Miuimippi ; 
grapes.  About  a  hundred  miles  above  the  winters  are  milder,  and  spring  ad- 
Natch  itoches,  commences  What  is  called  vancos  mucheerlierthan  at  NewOrleaiw; 
the  Raft.  This  is  a  swampy  expansion  and  the  sugar  cane  will  probably  grow 
of  the  alluvion  to  the  width  of  twenty  or  better  in  lat  31°  on  Red  river  and  its 
thirty  miles.  The  river  divides  into  a  branches,  than  in  lat  30°  onihn  Missav 
greut  number  of  channels,  many  of  them  sippl.    The  cotton  also  of  tins  region  is 
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the  beat  in  the  V.  Slates,  excepting  the  moment,  however,  the  spring  appears,  this 
'  Jaud.  Its  indigo  aoittobacco  are  the  familiarity  with  its  protectors  cease*,  and 
n  Louisiana.     The  whole  length  of    it  again  hastens  to  its  native  haunts.     The 


a-islaud.     Its  iniligo  aoittobacco  are  the    familiarity  with  its  protectors  a 
M  in  Louisiana.     The  whole  length  of    it  again  hastens  to  its  native  hau    . 
thisDoble  rirer  is  estimated  at  2500  milt*,    redbreast  builds  its  nest  nt  the  foot  of  some 


following  its  meanders,  and  it  enters  the  shrub  or  upon  a  tuft  of  gi... 

Mississippi,  in  about  31°  15"  north  latitude,  posed  of  dried  leaves,  mixed  with  hair  and 

It  probably  discharged  its  waters  into  the  moss,  and  lined  with  feathers ;  the  female 

gulfofMexico,ot  some  former  period,  with-  lays  from  fivo  to  si     ~ 


out  uniting  with  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  it  covers  its  neat  with  leaves,  leaving  a 

AtchafiilayBnowoccupieaitsfitrmerchan-  small    passage    for    egress    and  regress, 

nel.    Much  of  the  soil  through  which  the  The  food  of  the  redbreast  varies  with  the 

Red  river  passes,  in  iis  upper  course,  is  of  season;  in  the  spring  it  is  composed  of 

a  reddish  color,  which  is  imparted  to  the  worms  and  insects,  but  in  autumn  is  prin- 

watera,  and  gives  the  river  its  name. — Red  cipally  fruits  and  seeds.     Ita  delicacy  in 

riwr  is  also  the  name  of  a  river  in  the  preparing  a  worm  before  partaking  of  it, 

northern  part  of  North  America,  flowing  is  somewhat  remarkable  ;  it  first  seizes  it 

into  lake  Winnipeg,  and  having  a  course  by  one  end  in  its  beak,  and  beats  it  on  the 

of  about  320  miles  from  the  source  of  its  ground  till  the  inner  part  comes  away ; 

principal  branch  in  Red  lako.  then,  taking  it  in  the  same  manner  by  the 

Red  Sea,  or' Arabian  Quit  (anciently  other  end,  it  cleanses  the  outer  part,  which 
Jtrabieut  Sinut);  an  extensive  gulf  of  the  is  the  only  portion  it  eats.  From  ita  gen- 
Indian  ocean,  dividing  Arabia  from  the  era!  familiarity  with  mankind,  it  has  re- 
opposite  coast  of  Africa,  extending/  in  a  ceived  a  nam  de  carait  in  aim" 
north-west  direction  from  the  straits  of  nation  in  Europe ;  in  England  it 
Babolmandel  to  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  as  die  Rubin  Redbreast ;  in  Gormany  it  is 
where  it  approaches  to  within  sixty  mites  termed  Tkamut  Oitrdet ;  and  in  Norway, 
of  the  Mediterranean  -,  1st.  18°  to  30°  N.  Ptttr  Jbnumnd. 

Its  length  is  about  1400  miles;  breadth,        RxuxsmiON, Equrn  or.  (See  Kquity 

where  greatest,  about  300.     This  sea  waa  of  Redemption.) 

anciently  a  greater  channel  of  commerce        Rxdbyftomitb  ;  an  order  founded  by 

than  in  modern  times.     Its  navigation  is  Liguori  (q.  v.),  and  restored  in  Austria  in 

rendered  difficult  by  frequent  obstructions  1830.    Deride  the  usual  monastic  vows, 

from  coral  rocks  either  above  or  under  they  bind  themselves  to  later  for  the  prop, 

water,  by  storms,  and  by  the  paucity  of  agation  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by  the  cure 

safe  harbors.     The  principal  harbors  are  of  souls,  nnd  the  education  of  youth. 
Sues,  at  its  head ;  Coaseir,  Suakem  and        Rkdokdilus  signified  formerly  a  ape- 

Mssaoah.  on  the  west  aide;  Jidda,  Jambo,  ciee  of  versification  used  in  the  south  of 

Gbunfude,  Lobeia,  Hodeidn  and  Mocha  Europe,  consisting  of  a  union  of  versos  of 

on  the  east  side.    This  part  of  the  Indian  four,  six,   and  eight  syllables,  of  which 

ocean  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Ery-  generally  the  first  rhymed  with  the  fourth, 

threan  sea,  according  to  some  accounts,  and  the  second  with  the  third.    At  a  later 

ftom  a  king  Erythras,  of  whom,  however,  period,  verses  of  six  and  eight  syllables  in 

nothing  is  known.    The  Greek  epithet  general,  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  poe- 

Mm  signifies  also  res!,-  hence  the  an-  try,  were  called   by  this  name,  whether 

pellatiou  Mart,  rubnm,  and  in  English,  they  made  perfect  rhymes  or  assonances 

Hid  tta,  not  ftom  any  such  color  in  in  only.     These  became   common  in  the 

waters  or  sands.  dramatic  poetry  of  Spain. 

Reobjueabt  (motactKo rubeeula).  This  Rbdoobt,  in  fortification;  a  small 
little  bird,  although  not  a  native  of  the  U.  square  work  without  any  defence  but  in 
States,  is  familiarly  known  to  every  child,  front,  used  in  trenches,  lines  of  clrcumval- 
from  the  numerous  nursery  stories,  in  lation,  contravallntion,  and  approach,  aa 
which  it  p*>ys  a  prominent  part.  The  also  for  the  lodging  of  eorpt  dt  garde,  and 
fame  of  this  bird  haa  arisen  from  its  habit  to  defend  passages.  They  are  usually 
of  seeking  the  aid  of  man  during  the  win-  figures  of  throe,  four,  five,  or  six  rides, 
ter  season.  During  that  inclement  period  encompassed  with  a  ditch  and  a  bank  of 
of  the  year,  it  visits  without  dread  the  earth,  which  consists  of  two  parts,  called 
cottage  of  the  peasant  and  the  palaefl  of  rampart  and  parapet. 
the  peer,  tapping  at  the  windows  with  in  RsnTor-  (jrietupu  irvmqvefida).  Ac- 
bill,  as  if  to  demand  an  asylum,  and  re-  cording  to  Purab,  this  "Is  a  moat  escel- 
psys  its  hosts  by  its  confidence,  gathering  lent  grass.  I  have  seen  mountain  mead- 
toe  crumbs  from  the  table,  and  warbling  owe  in  Pennsylvania  where  they  mow 
forth  ita  thanks  in  the  softest  notes.    The  this  grass  twice  a  year,  producing  moat 
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excellent  crope  each  time,  without  ma-  in  the  same  year,  also,  president  of  the 

1,  or  any  other  trouble  than  the  mow-  first  provincial  convention  held  in  Penn- 

lasting  for  the  apace  of  sixteen  jean,  aylvania,  and  a  delegate  to  the  conuries- 

tthout  the  least  decline  in  the  crope,  the  tal  congress.  On  the  formation  of  the  ar- 
soil  at  the  aame  time  being  a  very  indif-  my,  he  resigned  a  lucrative  practice,  and, 
ferent  one."  These  remarks  of  Pursh  at  die  solicitation  of  general  Washington, 
seem  very  extraordinary  to  those  who  are  repaired  to  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  where 
accustomed  to  eee  thja '  grew  in  other  he  was  appointed  nid-de-camp  and  secre- 
parte  oftheU.  States,  It  is  a  tall,  mum,  tsry  to  the  commanderm-chief.  Through- 
loose,  flowering,  dry,  solitary  grass,  prow-  out  this  campaign,  though  acting  merely 
ing  sparingly  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  one  as  a  volunteer,  he  displayed  great  courage 
of  the  last  of  our  native  grasses  which  wo  and  military  ability-  In  the  beginning  of 
should  select  as  suitable  for  rodder.  The  1776,  be  was  made  adjutant-general,  and 
subject,  however,  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  contributed  materially,  by  his  local  knowl- 
The  stem  is  erect,  four  or  fire  feet  high,  edge,  to  the  success  of  the  affairs  at  Iran- 
aud  smooth ;  the  panicle  vary  large,  ex-  ton  and  Princeton.  During  the  week 
pending  and  flenious :  the  spikekrts  an  which  elapsed  between  the  two  actions, 
pumlish,Bbautsix-flowered,andpeduncu-  be  proposed  to  six  Philadelphia  gentle- 
tale  :  they  resemble  those  of  a  fihuM  men,  members  of  the  city  troop,  to  ae- 
or  fescue  grass,  but  the  inferior  valve  of  company  him  on  an  excursion  to  obtain 
the  corolla  has  three  points.  information.      They  advanced  into    the 

Run.    This  term  is  usually  applied  vicinity  of  Princeton,  where  the  enemy 

indiscriminately  to  all  tall,  broad-leaved  was  stationed,  and  surprised  ti 

along  tfat  " 

o  other  i> 

similar  leaves,  growing  in  such  situations,  nor,  and  were  conducted  by  then,  ro  the 

Strictly  speaking,  it  beloogs  to  the  genus  American  camp    At  the  end  of  the  year, 

■"*—■'-    —i  especially  to  the  A.  phror-  be  resigned  The  office  of  adjutant -generoi 


glasses  which  grow  along  the  banks  of    ish  dragoons  in  a  farm-house,  w 
......     rantiereo  to  this  pr —"'''' "' 


mtb*,  the  largest  grass  of  northern  cfi-  In  1777,  within  a  period  of  leas  than  two 
mates,  and  one  of  the  moat  universally  months,  he  was  appointed  chief  justice 
diffused.  This  grass  grows  in  marshes,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  named  by  congress 
often  occupying  exclusively  certain  tracts,  a  brigadier-general.  He  declined  bom 
and  attains  the  height  of  eight  or  teu  feet,  offices,  however,  but  continued  to  serve 
with  loaves  one  or  two  inches  broad,  and  as  a  volunteer  until  the  close  of  the  cam- 
beais  huge,  nodding,  silky  panicles.  It  paign.  He  was  present  at  almost  every 
flowers  m  July,  ft  is  used  in  many  engagement  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
countries  for  various  economical  purposes,  section  of  the  Union;  and,  although  at  each 
as  for  thatching,  for  protecting  emWik-  of  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  White 
menu  or  sea-diKes,  tor  ceilings  to  cot-  Marsh  and  Monmouth,  ho  had  a  horse 
tsges,  &c-,  for  screens  or  fences,  and  hot-  killed  under  him,  he  bad  the  good  fortune 
bed  covers  in  gardens,  for  chair-bottoms,  never  to  receive  a  wound.  In  1778,  he 
for  weavers'  combs,  Ate.  The  flowers  was  elected  a  member  of  congress,  and 
afford  a  groan  dye,  which  is  occasionally  signed  the  articles  of  confederation.  About 
used  for  coloring  woollens;  and  His  said  thai  time,  the  British  commissioners,  gov- 
that  flour  may  be  made  from  the  dried  ernor  Johnstone,  lord  Carlisle  and  Mr. 
roots,  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  Eden,  invested  with  power  to  treat  eua- 
wholeaome  and  nutritive  bread.  miming  peace,  arrived  in  America ;  the 
Reed,  Joseph,  president  of  the  state  of  former  of  whom  addressed  private  letters 
Pennsylvania,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  to  Mr.  Laurens,  Mr.  Dana,  Mr.  Morris  and 
Aug.  37,  1741.  In  17S7,  at  die  age  of  Mr.  Reed,  offering  tbem  various  induce- 
siKteen,  he  paduated  at  Princeton  college,  menu  to  lend  themselves  to  his  views. 
After  studying  law  in  that  place,  he  repair-  He  caused  information  to  be  secredy  corn- 
ed to  England,  where  ho  prosecuted  his  municated  to  general  Reed,  that,  if  be 
studies  until  the  disturbances  produced  in  would  exert  his  abilities  to  promote  a  tee- 
the colonies  by  the  stamp  act.  On  his  re-  onciliation,  £10,000  sterling,  and  the  most 
turn,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  valuable  office  in  the  colonies,  should  be 
profession  in  Philadelphia,  and  met  with  at  hit  disposal.  The  answer  of  Reed  was, 
distinguished  success.  He  embarked  ac-  "I  am  not  worth  purchasing ;  but,  such 
I  am,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
nough  to  do  it."  In  the  same  year, 
is  unanimously  elected  president  of 
the  supreme  executive  council  of  Penn- 
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sylvariia,  and  continued  in  the  office  for  Rem,;  a  lively  Scotch  dance,  generally 

the  constitutional  period  of  three  yearn,  written  m  common  time  of  (bur  crotchets 

At  the  time,  them  were  violent  parties  in  in  a  bar,  but  sometimes  in  jig-time  of  bx 

the  stale,  and  several  serious  commotions  quavers. 


occurred,  particularly  a  large  armed  inaur-         Reeling.     (See  Silk  Manuftuturt.) 
rection  in   Philadelphia,  which  he  sup-         Rees,  Abraham;  a  dissenting  clenjy- 
pressed,  while  he  rescued  a  number  of    man,  bom  in  Welos,  in  1743.    Being  m- 


distinguiahed  citizens  from  the  most  im-  tended  for  the  ministry,  be  W      , 

minent  danger  of  their  Uvea,  at  the  risk  the  Hoxton  academy,  where  hie  progress 

of  his  own,  for  which  he  received  a  vote  was  so  rapid  that,  in  his  nineteenth  year, 

of  thanks  from  the  legislature  of  the  Rate,  he  was  appointed  mathematical  tutor  to 

The  revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  also,  the  institution,  and,  soon  after,  resident 

in    1781,    was   suppressed    through    his  tutor!  in  which  capacity  he  continued  uu- 

ingtrumentality  ;   and    he   was  deputed,  wards  of  twenty-two  years.     In  1768,  he 

with  general  Potter,  by  the  council  of  the  became  pastor  to  the  Presbyterian  congre- 

state,  with  ample  powers  to  redress  the  gation  of  St  Thomas's,  Southward  (since 

— ilaiiied  of.    To  him,  like-  removed  to  Stamford  street),  and  contin- 


1  street),  a. 
i  till  1783 


wise,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  been  ued  in  that  situation  till  1783,  when  he 

the  original  detector  and  ejtposer  of  the  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  minister 

character  of  Arnold,  whom  he  brought  to  of  a    congregation   in  the    Old  Jewry, 

trial  for  mal-practices  while  in  command  whose  spiritual  concerns  he  superintend- 

at  Philadelphia,  notwithstanding  a  violent  ed  till  his  death.    On  the  establishment 


New  Cyclopaedia  (45  vols,  18(0-00; 
republished  Philadelphia,  47  volsA  Doc- 
tor Rees  obtained  bis  degree  from  the 


roaitiop  on  the  floor  of  congress,  and  of  the  dissenting  seminary  at  Hackney,  in 

exertions  of  a  powerful  party  in  Penu-  1786,  doctor  Rees  was  elected  resident 

sylrania.    Amidst  the  most  difficult  and  tutor  in  the  natural  sciences,  which  place 
'   "1  till  the  dissolution  of  the  scat" 
,     i  the  death  of  doctor  Kippis. 

Zealand  the  greatest  firmness  and  energy.  1776,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  proprie- 

His  knowledge  of  law  was  very  useful  in  tors  of  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  to  euper- 

a  new  and  unsettled  government;  so  that,  intend  on  enlarged  edition  of  that  compi- 

although  he  found  it  in  no  small  weakness  lation,  which,  after  nine  years'  incessant 

and  confusion,  be  left  it,  at  the  expiration  labor,  he  completed  in  four  folio  volumes. 

of  his  term  of  office,  in  1781,  in  as  much  The  success  of  this  work  led  to  a  new 

tranquillity  and  stability  as  could  be  ex-  undertaking,  similar  in  its  nature,  but  more 

pected  from  the  time  and  circumstances  comprehensive  in  its  plan,  projected  and 

of  the  war.    He  then  returned  to  his  pro-  earned  on  by  him,  under  the  title^of  the 

fession.    In  1784,  he  again  visited  Eng-  ™        " 

land,  for  the  sake  of  his  health ;  but  his 
voyage  was  attended  with  but  little  good 

effect.     On  the  5th  of  March,  in 'the  fol-  university  of  Edinburgh.     He  was  also 

lowing  year,  he  died,  in  bis   forty-third  a   fellow    of  the    royal    and    Linneean 

year.     In  private  life,  be  was  accomplish-  societies.     His  death  took  place  June  9, 

ed  in  his  manners,  pure  in  his  morals,  fer-  1825. 

vent  and  faithful  in  his  attachments.  Reeve,  Clara  ;    bom  at  Ipswich,  in 

-  Reed-Bird.  (See  Rice-Bunting.)  1738,  and  died  there  in  1808.    She  pos- 

Reev  ;  a  certain  portion  of  a  sail  com-  seesed  great  learning  and  research,  which 

prehended  between   the   top   or  bottom  she  displayed  in  a  translation  of  Barclay's 

and  a  row  of  eyelet  holes,  generally  par-  Latin  romance  of  Argents,  under  the  title 

ailel  thereto.    The  intention  of  thereof  is  of  the  Phoenix,  or  the  History  of  Polysr- 

to  reduce  the  surface  of  the  sail  in  proijor-  cbus  and  Argenis  (1772) ;  snd  the  Prog- 

tion  to  the  increase  of  the  wind;  for  which  ress  of  Romance.    Her  other  works  are 

reason,  there  are  several  reefs  parallel  to  the  well-known  tale  of  the  Old  English 

each  other  in  the  superior  sails:  thus  the  Baron;  the  Two  Mentors;  the  Exile; 

top-sails  of  ships  are  generally  furnished  the  School  for  Widows ;  a  Plan  of  Edu- 

with  three  reefs,  and  sometimes  four;  and  cation;  and   Memoirs  of  Sir  Roger  de 

there  are  always  three  or  four  reefs  pared-  Clarendon  {4  vols.). 

lei  to  the  foot  or  bottom  of  those  main'-  Reeving,  in  the  sea  language ;  the  put- 
sails  and  fore-sails  which  are  extended  tine  a  rope  through  a  block.  Hence  to 
upon  booms.— Reef  also  implies  a  chain  puD  a  rope  out  of  a  block  is  called  unre  ev- 
of  rocks  lying  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  wujv 

Reefing;  the  operation  of  reducing  a        Reference.     (See-  Arbiiration.) 
■ail  by  taking  in  one  or  more  of  the  reefs.        Reflection.    (See  Optks.) 
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Riiiktom.  (See  Burning  Mirrort.)  Wick  litre  (q.  v.)  in  England  booh  reached 
Reform,  P*rliahectabt.  (See  the  the  continent,  end  aroused  Hobs  (q.  v.), 
tad  of  the  concluding  volume.)'  with  his  Bohemian  followers.  But  the 
Reformation.  The  reformation  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  not  ripe  for  are- 
church,  in  ha.  head  and  members,  had  be-  form,  and  the  papal  party  was  strong 
come  the  watchword  ofallthelorenofmo-  enough  to  suppress  every  attempt  towards 
rality  and  religion  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  improvement,  as  appears  alike  from  the 
century.  Christianity,  which  was  intend-  conduct  of  the  princes  and  the  people  at 
ed  to  elevate  mankind,  and  to  make  them  the  breaking  out  of  the  Hussite  dietur- 


happy,  had  been  diverted  more  and  mure,  bonces,  and  from  the  results  of  the  conn- 
in  the  bands  of  ha  priests,  from  its  origi-  cils  of  Constance  and  Basle.  But,  soon 
liol  design.    The  successful  endeavors  of    after,  the  views  of  scholars  were  enlarged 


n  bishops 
.verellCh 


extend  their  spirit-  by  the  study  of  theclasaics,  revivedby  the 

tendom,  to  direct  the  emigration  of  a  few  learned  Greeks;  the 

icuolb  of  kings,  sod  the  improvement  of  means  of  information  were  vastly  increas- 
society,  undoubtedly  contributed  much, La  ed  by  the  art  of  printing;  materials  for 
the  conhnon  of  the  ages  which  followed  thinking  were  laid  before  the  people  by 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into  South-  instructive  works  in  the  vulgar  tongues, 
en  Europe,  to  soften  the  savage  manners  and  by  the  new  universities,  of  which  sev- 
of  the  race  which  bad  trampled  down  the  en  were  instituted  in  Germany  alone,  De- 
old  world,  with  whatever  remained  of  re-  tween  1451  and  1502;  the  number  of 
finement.  The  Christian  missionaries  and  learned  men  increased;  and  tile  intelli- 
mouka  sowed  the  seeds  of  milder  man-  gence  for  which  the  reformation  waa  to 
nera  in  the  German  forests,  and  aiming  open  a  way,  began  to  act  generally  and 
the  northern  barbarians,  and  promoted  powerfully.  The  reform,  which  the  libe- 
the  civilization  of  the  converted  nations,  ml  divines  had  warmly  advised,  with  utile 
Many  beneficial  consequences  resulted  success,  now  waited  nut  the  callofainas- 
ftom  the  unity  of  faith  and  worship ;  tar  spirit.  Savonarola  (q.  v.)  arose  for  this 
from  the  dependence  of  all  the  Western  purpose  in  Florence ;  but  the  same  fiine- 
churcbee  on  Rome ;  from  that  legislative  ral  pile  consumed  him  and  his  work  to- 
supremacy  over  the  nations  which  com-  gather.  Some  monarchs  also-  attempted 
polled  the  popes  (q.  v.]  to  adopt  a  settled  something.  Charles  VIII  of  France 
policy,  in  the  middle  ages;  and  the  Ro-  caused  the  9orbonne,b  1497,  to  declare 
man  church  may  justly  claim  groat  merit  it  expedient  that  a  council  should  be  held 
In  regard  to  the  gradual  formation  of  Eu-  every  ten  years  for  effecting  reforms  in 
ropaan  society.  But  the  church  enjoyed  the  church,  and  that  otherwise  the  bish- 
her  victory  with  so  little  moderation  ;  her  ops  should  assemble  for  that  purpose, 
servants  violated  so  openly,  in  their  uvea  Maximilian  I  laid  before  the  Roman  court 
and  doctrines,  the  spirit  of  their  Divine  the  strong  remonstrances  of  the  German 
Master,  that  the  opposition  to  priestly  des-  princes,  passed  in  the  diets  of  1500  and 
potism  which  had  early  arisen  in  the  East,  1510.  By  the  influence  of  France,  an  in- 
und  bad  been  transmitted  through  numer-  dependent  council  was  held  at  Pise,  in  1511, 
ous  sects  to  the  secret  societies  of  the  mid-  in  spite  of  pope  Julius  II;  but,  although  its 
s,  became  quite  active  in  the  thir-  few  speakers  conducted  themselves  with 
century,  and  grew  more  violent  in  great  Mildness,  it  was  soon  overthrown  by 
:.;,>..  .,„  ,i.r.  .»=.^i  «^w„_  ^«"ki  i«  ,*>„*, — „,„i™™  ,...a        '■"-•-Treesioftbe 

i  opposed  to 

question,  What  is  truly  Christian,  and  con-  it  in  1512,  and  which  served,  in  the  hands 

ducive  to  human  happiness,  in  the  doc-  of  the  pope,  to  palliate  his  measures  anew. 

'  trinea  and  usages  of  the  Roman  church?  In  general,  in  all  the  plans  that  had  been 

must  often  have  been  suggested  to  the  proponed  for  the  reformation  of  the  abuses 

minds  of  sincere  clergymen  and   intelli-  of  the  church,  on  one  side  political  ends 

gent   laymen.      The    arrogance   of  the  had  too  often  been  intermixed,  and  on  the 

priests  exasperated  the  princes ;  the  en-  other,  in  the  beat  of  zeal  against  individu- 

croachmeniB  of  the  mendicant  friars  did  al  wrongs,  the  chief  faults  in  the  doctrine 

injury  to  the  secular  ecclesiastics ;  and  a  end  discipline  of  the  church,  from  which 

thousand  innocent  victims  of  the  inquisi-  all  the  other  evils  originated,  had  been  too 

tion  called  for  vengeance.  Still  the  author-  much  overlooked.     Hence  nothing  took 

ity  of  the  pope  over  the  public  mind,  even  place  but  fruitless  disputes  and  violent  per- 

in  the   fourteenth  century,  was  such  as  necutious  of  the  innovators,  or  futile  polit- 

scarcely  to  suffer  the  muirnurings  of  dis-  ical  negotiations,  in  which  the  pope  al* 

content  to  be  heard.     The  writings  of  ways  prevailed  in  the  Old.    The  services 


die  ages, 
teentn  ce 
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of  Reuchlin  (q.  v.),  in  the  cultivation  of  the  tolling  bis  certificates  above  the  papal  bulb 
Greek  language,  and  hie  victory  over  the  (which  required  repentance),  as  uncondi- 
oppasera  of  learning  in  Cologne,  had  an    tiotial  promisee  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 


important  effect,   'flic  cultivated  taste  and  in  time  and  eternity.     The   buyers 

the  sound  ■nderstaiiding  which  appeared  numerous,  and  the  gain  great ;  for  the  illit- 

in  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  addressed  to  erate  people  still  venerated  highly  their 

the  moat  diatuguiahed  men  in  church  and  ancient  superstitions ;  and  the  easy  aheo- 

etate,  exerted  a  wider  Influence,  and  pro-  Union  from  the  deepest  guilt,  and  relief 

moted  both  the  cultivation   of  clasaicel  from  temporal  penance  end  eternal  pun- 


learning  and  the  diffusion  of  liberal  views  ishment,  for  a  few  groechen,  were  alluring 

on  the  subject  of  religion.    Of  still  great-  to  the  rude  multitude.    (See  Indulgence.) 

erpewer  over  the  mass  of  the  people  was  When  Tetzel  commenced  £ia  traffic  at 

the  host  of  attires,  epigrams,  caustic  alle-  Juterbogk,  in  1517,  purchasers  flocked  to 

gories,  and  coarse  jokes,  at  the  expense  of  him  from  Wittenberg,  which  was  in  tho 

the  church  and  the  monks,  from  Renard  neighborhood,  and   there,  showing  the  ' 

(q.  v.]  the  Fox  to  the  more  delicate  raillery  certificates  to  their  confessors,  denied  all 

of  these  two  scholars,  who  were  not  ardent  necessity  for  new  penances.    Luther  set 

nor  bold  enough  to  take  a  decisive  step,  his  face  against  this  abuse,  first  in  his  aer- 

Tbub,  by  the  concurrence  of  favorable  cir-  mons  (for  he  performed  the  dimes  of  a 

cumstonces,  and  by  the  progress  of  a  new  preacher,  as  well  aj  professor),  and  after- 

Tt  struggling  for  light  and  freedom,  the  wards  (in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  an 

/  of   truth  was  gradually  laid   open,  academic  disputation  on  the  subject,  ac- 

The  centre  of  Europe,  together  with  the  cording  to  long  established  u 


way  of  truth  was  gradually  laid   open. 

The  centre  of  Europe,  together  with  the    cording  to  long  established  usage)  in  nine- 
north,  which  had  long  submitted  with  re-    ty-five  theses,'  or  questions,  which  he  af- 


tuctonce  to  Rome,  was  ready  to  counte-  fixed  to  the  door  of  the  great  church,  Oc-. 
nance  the  boldest  measures  for  shaking  off  tober  31, 1517.  In  these  he  declared  him- 
the  priestly  yoke,  of  which  the  best  and  self  warmly  against  the  abuse  of  indul- 
most  reflecting  men  had  become  imps-  genres,  displayed  a  lively  zeal  for  the  Ho- 
bent.  But  no  one  anticipated  the  quarter  ly  Scriptures,  and  for  the  honor  of  the 
whence  the  first  blow  would  be  struck,  church  and  the  pope,  and  concluded  with 
Frederic  III,  elector  of  Saxony,  a  wise  a  prayer  for  instruction.  His  sermons  on 
prince,  but  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  a  great  indulgences  were  published  in  German, 
collector  of  relics,  only  followed  the  ex-  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  were  spread  over  all 
ample  of  other  German  princes  in  estab-  Germany.  His  theses  were  in  Latin,  and 
fishing  a  university  at  Wittenberg  (1503),  were  soon  spread  through  other  Christian 
whhher,  among  other  learned  men,  he  in-  nations.  Luther  also  urged  hie  spiritual 
vited  Martin  Luther,  an  Augustine  monk  superiors  and  the  pope  to  put  a  stop  to 
of  Erfurt,  to  be  professor  of  theology,  the  traffic  of  Tetzel,  and  to  reform  the  cor- 
This  man— of  a  powerful  mind,  and  die-  ruptiona  of  the  church  in  general,  in  let- 
tingukhed  more  for  his  deep  piety,  and  ten  at  once  bold  and  respectful.  With  the 
strong  love  of  truth,  than  tor  extensive  exception  of  Scultetus,  bishop  of  Bran- 
erudition — was  well  acquainted  with  the  denburg,  no  one  made  him  a  becoming 
Holy  Scriptures,  and,  by  a  visit  to  Rome,  in  answer.  .  On  the  contrary,  the  moat  ab- 
1510,  on  some  business  of  his  order,  had  surd  libels,  full  of  extravagant  assertions 
also  become  acquainted  with  the  coRup-  of  the  power  of  the  pope  and  his  indul- 
tions  of  the  papal  court.  Leo  X  (q.  v.)  gences,  were  brought  forward  by  Tet- 
was  created  pope  in  1513.  Little  affected  zel  (in  whose  name  Conrad  Wimpi- 
by  the  universal  desire  for  reformation  in  no,  proferaor  of  theology  at  Frank- 
■the  church,  he  seemed  placed  at  its  head  fort  on  the  Oder,  took  up  bis  pen),  by 
merely  to  employ  its  revenues  in  the  grat-  the  Augustine  Sylvester  I'rierias,  a  cour- 
ificafion  of  his  princely  tastes.  Albert,  tier  of  the  pope  at  Rome,  and  by  Jacob 
elector  of  Mentz  and  archbishop  of  Mag-  Hogstraaten,  the  supreme  inquisitor  ntCo- 
deburg,  a  prince  of  a  similar  character,  re-  logne,  who  had  been  rendered  contempti- 
ceived  from  Leo,  in  1516,  permission  to  ble  by  his  dispute  with  Reuchlin;  but 
•ell  indulgences  within  his  own  jurisdic-  these,  and  the  virulent  Notes  of  Eckius 
Don,  on  condition  of  sharing  the  profits  (Eck)  of  Ingolsiadt,  against  Luther,  were 
with  the  pope.  In  this  traffic,  Albert  em-  too  miserable  to  escape  the  ridicule  of  the 
ployed,  among  others,  John  Tetzel,  a  well  informed,  and  only  drew  attention  to 
Dominican  monk  of  Leipsc,  experienced  his  bold  enterprise.  The  severe  replies, 
in  the  business,  who  went  shout  from  in  which  be  exposed  the  weakness  of  these 
place  to  place,  carrying  on  his  trade  with  advocates  for  indulgences,  and  his  AuoJk- 
the  most  unblushing  impudence,  and  ex-  tionu,  by  which  he  illustrated  his  theses, 
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gained  new  victories  to  the  truth.  A  dis-  Eck  published  the  papal  ezcommunica- 
putation  which  he  maintained  in  an  Au-  tion  aguinst  him  in  Germany,  he  appealed 
gnatine  convent  at  Heidelberg,  in  1.518,  on  to  a  general  council ;  sod  whoa  hu  works 
the  merit  of  good  works,  and  the  use  of  were  burnt  in  Mentz,  Cologne  and  Lou- 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  gained  him  Tain,  he  publicly  committed  the  bull  of 
friends  among  the  young  theologians  excommunication,  with  the  papal  cations 
present,  as  Buccr,  Brenz  (BreiitiusV  and  and  decrees,  to  ibe  flames  (December  10] 
others,  who  afterwards  became  celebrated  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  students  at 
as  zealous  advocates  of  reformation.  The  Wittenberg.  This  year  and  the  folio  w- 
conferences  of  Luther  with  the  papal  le-  ing,  1531,  are,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as 
gates,  Cajetan,  in  1518,  at  Augsburg,  and  the  true  period  of  the  reformation  in  Ger- 
Miltitz,  in  151!),  at  Altenburg,  in  which  many ;  for  at  this  time,  Luther  formally 
those  prelates,  instead  of  bringing  him  to  separated  from  the  Roman  church,  and 
recant,  as  they  were  ordered,  wily  showed  many-  of  the  principal  nobles, — Hutten, 
their  inability  to  support  the  Roman  doc-  Sickingen,  Schaumburg,  &c,— -the  roost 
trines  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible ;  the  eminent  scholars,  and  the  university  of 
scholastic  discussion  of  Eck  with  Carl-  Wittenberg,  to  which  the  young  men  of 
stadlond  Luther,  at  Leipsic,  in  1519,  which  Germany  and  other  countries1  now  flocked 
lasted  three  weeks,  and  in  which  they  in  multitudes,  publicly  declared  in  favor 
warmly  discussed  the  doctrines  of  free  of  his  undertaking.  His  commanding 
will,  tfie  authority  of  the  pope,  indnl-  appearance,  an<i  his  bold  refusal  to  recant 
gencos  and  purgatory,  though  they  do-  at  the  diet  of  Worms  (April  17, 1531),— 
cided  nothing,  attracted  a  more  general  the  day  of  his  proudest  triumph  (see  Zu- 
attention  to  the  works  of  Luther,  who  Uier), — gave  him  the  power  and  dignity  of 
almost  every  month  sent  forth  new  an  acknowledged  reformer;  the  edict  of 
pamphlets  and  printed  sermons.  From  Worms  and  the  ban  of  the  emperor 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Vistula,  from  the  gulf  made  hie  cause  a  political  matter.  We 
of  Venice  to  the  Belt,  every  thing  by  Lu-  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  circum- 
ther  or  about  him  was  eagerly  read.  The  stances  which  favored  tho  progress  of  ref- 
remarkablo  fulness  add  power  of  his  style;  ormalion.  '  The  pope  had  risen  chiefly  by 
his  merciless  humor;  his  acuteness  and  the  support  of  Germany ;  in  his  transac- 
leaming,  daily  increasing  by  his  constant  lions  with  the  emperor,  be  had  generally 
historical  and  exegeticoi  studies ;  the  irre-  been  supported  by  the  German  princes, 
stsdble  force  of  his  reasoning ;  and,  above  who  thus  maintained  their  own  indepen- 
all,  the  adaptation  of  his  doctrines  to  the  dence,  Rome  had,  therefore,  been  obliged 
wants  of  the  age;  the  approbation  of  Eras-  to  court  tbem  in  turn,  and  the  emperor 
niiiH,  Pirkheimer,  and  other  distinguished  congratulated  himself  in  silence,  if  dis- 
scholars;  the  public  adherence  of  men  putes  ensued  between  them.  On  the 
like  Melanchthon  and  Hutten  ;  the  con-  death  of  Maximilian  1,  in  1519,  the  elector 
ternporoneous  and  yet  bolder  opposition  Frederic  III,  who  was  already  the  most 
of  Zuingliua  and  (Ecolampadius,  in  Swit-  powerful  German  prince,  held  the  dignity 
zerland,  to  indulgences  and  the  papacy  of  a  vicar  of  the  empire  in  all  the  Saxon 
(see  Rtformid  Chwck), — made  this  man,  territories,  and  his  personal  influence  gave 
who  was  hardly  known  before  1517,  the  him  the  most  decisive  voice  in  the  elec- 
champion  of  all  enlightened  men  who  tion  of  the  new  emperor.  The  pope,  as 
lamented  the  degeneracy  of  the  church  of  well  as  Charles  V,  who  was  chosen  chiefly 
Christ;  and  as  such  he  now  spoke  and  by  liia  influence  in  1530,  was  obliged  to 
acted  with  admirable  courage.  The  consult  his  wishes;  the  former  in  chaii- 
respect  for  the  Roman  court,  which  was  sing  the  original  summons  of  Luther  to 
perceptible  in  his  earlier  writings,  he  now  Rome,  to  a  conference  with  his  legates, 
discorded,  as  the  injustice  of  the  papal  and  the  latter  in  suffering  the  reformation 
pretensions  had  become  clear  to  him.  to  go  on  without  violent  opposition,  as 
A  glowing  zeal,  such  as  bad  been  seen  long  as  it  allowed  itself  to  be  responsible 
in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  character-  to  the  pope  and  the  Catholic  states.  By 
feed  his  masterly  writings,  addressed  to  his  ten  months'  residence  hi  the  Wort 
the  nobility  of  Germany,  on  the  mass,  on  burg,  Luther  was  secured  from  the  first 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  on  the  free-  consequences  of  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
dom  of  a  Christian.  In  these  works  he  and  the  edict  of  Worms  had  so  much  the 
attacked  the  papal  doctrines  with  the  less  force  in  Saxony,  as  the  emperor,  en- 
weapons  of  the  word  of  God,  and  direct-  gaged,  in  1531,  in  the  war  with  France, 
ed  attention  to  the  nobler,  but  forgotten,  or  occupied  in  Spain,  almost  wholly  last 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.     In  1530,  when  sight  of  religious  affairs  in  Germany,  and 
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he  pleated  in  hia    tion  ofthi   ____  _    _ _ 

11  territory.  But  thai  Frederic  the  Wise,  stales.  The  same  year,  Luther  laid  aside 
although  he  did  not  call  himself  an  adbe-  hia  cowl ;  monasteries  were  deserted ; 
rent  of  the  reformers,  jet  protected  the  priests  in  Saxony  and  Switzerland  mar- 
becoes  of  the  reformation,  is  easily  ex-  ried.  In  1525,  John,  successor  of  Fred- 
plained  from  the  concern  which  he  took  eric  in  the  Saxon  electorate,  Philip,  land- 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  Wittenberg  uoi-  grave  of  Hesse,  and  Albert  of  Branden- 
versity,  from  bis  uprightness,  his  gradu-  burg,  duke  of  Prussia,  publicly  declared 
ally  increasing  conviction  of  the  justice  themselves  Lutherans,  All  their  territo- 
of  the  views  of  Luther  and  his  friend  ties,  Livonia,  a  considerable  part  of  Hun- 
Spalalin,  who  managed  every  thing  at  eary  and  Austria  (Bohemia  had  already 
the  court  of  Frederic  Leo's  successor,  been  gained  by  the  Hussites),  Lfineburg, 
Adrian  VI,  who  was  himself  desirous  of  Celle,  Nuremberg,  Strasburg,  Frankfort 
n  reformation,  in  answer  to  bis  demand  on  the  Maine,  Nordbauseu,  Brunswick, 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  doctrines  of  Lu-  Bremen,  embraced  lite  new  doctrines,  and 
ther,  received  a  list  of  a  hundred  com-  a  great  number  of  the  most  respectable 
plaints  from  the  German  states  assembled  clergymen  and  theologians  in  Germany 
ut  the  diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1522,  In  followed  the  example  of  Luther,  who 
which  even  the  Catholics  joined  against  married  Catharine  von  Bora,  formerly  a 
the  papal  chair.  The  people  of  Witten-  nun.  Sweden  received  the  reformation 
berg  were,  therefore,  as  lit Ue  impeded  in  in  1587,  under  Gustavus  Vase,  through  the 
their  attempts  .  at  a  reform  in  religious  labors  of  Olaf  and  Lorenzo  Petri}  and  its 
worship  .(beginning  with  the  mass),  as  example  was- soon  followed  by  the  greater 
those  of  Zurich,  whose  rapid  progress  in  part  of  Lower  Saxony  and  the  north  of 
the  change  of  their  religious  doctnnesand  Westphalia,  Hamburg  and  Lubcck.  The 
rites  found  the  most  powerful  support  in  tranquillity  of  this  period,  resulting  from 
the  governments  of  the  northern  cantons;  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  during  which 
and  Luther  was  even  obliged  to  hasten  the  reformation  advanced  with  astonish. 
from  the  Wartburg  to  quell  the  tumults  ing  rapidity,  and  almost  without  any  im- 
excited  by  the  turbulent  zeal  of  Carlstadu  pediment,  interrupted  the  dispute  of  Lu- 
[q.  v.)  While  he  was  publishing  bis  ther  with  Zuinglius  and  Erasmus  (see 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  the  these  articles,  and  Lord's  Supper)  less  than 
fruit  of  his  exile,  which  wassoon  followed  theapprehensionsofa  war,  excited  in  1526 
by  the  Old,  and  Melsncnthon  his  Loci  by  the  information  of  a  secret  alliance  of 
Commune*  (the  first,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  Catholic  states  against  the  Protestant ; 
the  best  exposition  of  the  Lutheran  doc-  and  violent  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
urines,  first  published  in  1521),  serious  latter  were  with  difficult)'  prevented  by 
preparations  for  (be  reform  of  papal  abuses  Luther's  earnest  exhortations  to  peace, 
were  made  in  Deux-Ponts,  Pomerania,  This  circumstance,  however,  united  the 
Silesia,  in  the  Saxon  cities  (of  which  party  in  favor  of  reform  more  closely; 
Leiesnig  was  the  first  after  Wittenberg),  and  from  their  general  protest  against  a 
end  in  Stlabia.  Luther's  liturgy  had  no  decree  of  die  diet  of  Spires,  in  1529,  they 
sooner  appeared,  in  1523,  than  it  was  received,  in  1541,  the  name  of  Protestant*. 
adopted  in  Magdeburg  and  Elbingeu.  (q.  v.)  They  now,  therefore,  formed  a 
The  new  church  was  not  without  its  mar-  distinct  political  party  ( Corpus  Evanedi- 
tyrs.  In  1532,  the  inquisition  in  the  Nelh-  eorunt) ;  and,  as  the  emperor  returned  to 
erlanda  secured  it  this  honor  by  the  exe-  Germany  at  Ibis  time  in  a  threatening  at 
cution  of  some  Augustines,  who  favored  tjtude,  they  were  forced  to  adopt  decisive 
the  new  doctrines.  Translations  of  the  measures.  After  the  visitations  under- 
Bible  into  French  and  Dutch  now  ap-  taken  for  the  organization  of  the  church 
ueared.  In  the  very  heart  of  France,  at  system,  with  the  aid  of  Helanchthon's 
Meaux,a  Lutheran  church  was  organized,  instructions  and  Luther's  catechisms, 
In  vain  did  the  Sorbonne  condemn  the  which  appeared  in  1529,  while  the  teach- 
prineiples  of  Luther;  in  vain  was  the  ex-  ing  of  the  people  in  schools  and  churches 
ecutkm  of  the  edict  of  Worms  against  by  faithful  ministers  was  gradually  im- 
religious  innovations  resolved  upon  at  the  proving,  Melanchthou  was  employed  to 
diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1524,  and  the  con-  draw  up  a  full  exposition  of  the  Lutheran 
venoon  of  Rabsbon ;  in  vain  did  George,  doctrines ;  which  was  subscribed  by  the 
duke  of  Saxony,  Henry,  duke  of  Bruns-  princes  already  united  by  the  league  of 
wick,  Austria,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Torgnu  (1520)  and  the  convenuon  of 
spiritual  princes  of  the  empire,  labor  to  Schwahach  (15S9)  (see  SekuabaA,Jbiuk* 
suppress  the  reformation  by  the  persecu-  of),  transmitted  to  the  emperor  at  the  diet 
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of  Augsburg  in  1530,  and  solemnly  read  )je£  Zuinguus,  leas  trammelled  with  fixed 
before  a  full  hsbmiiIiIj  (Tnnfi?5lh).  wlnrirr  dogmas,  and  more  ready  to  follow  his  own 
the  declaration  wm  called  the  Jtugibvrg  judgment,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
Omftcnon.  (q.  v.)  The  emperor  caused  a  prompt  to  embrace  those  views,  which  at 
reply  from  the  Catholic  parry  to  be  read,  fine  night  appeared  reasonable  to  him. 
which  was  to  put  the  question  at  rest;  Hence  lie  was  more  in  danger  of  adopting 
'rejected  the  defence  (Apology)  of  the  error  as  truth,  while  Lutherwaa  more  apt 
Augsburg  confession,  written  by  He-  to  reject  truth  as  error,  leat  be  should  re- 
kmchthon  in  answer  to  this  confutation,  nounce  liis  faith.  The  east  and  north  ad- 
sod  insisted  upon  the  suppression  of  hered  to  the  opinions  of  Luther;  the  west 
religious  innovation*.  A  similar  reply  and  south  followed  the  more  libera]  views 
was  given  to  Btrssburg,  Constance,  of  the  Reformed  church.  The  greater 
Memtningen  and  Lindau,  which  bad  pan  of  Switzerland  and  Geneva  (1535),  a 
sent  the  emperor  a  similar  paper,  great  part  of  the  population,  of  France, 
styled  the  Confetfion  of  Ott  Fbvr  Cit-  particularly  of  the  southern  part  (see  //li- 
ter, or  Confuiw  'lztrapatitana.  This  gvenob),  England  (in  1547,  with  the  res- 
conclusion  of  the  diet  was  a  new  mo-  ervation  of  toe  hierarchical  dignities,  and 
five  of  union  to  the  Lutherans.  (For  a  with  a  temporary  interruption,  in  the  reign 
history  of  subsequent  events,  see  SmaUal-  of  Mary,  in  1555—58),  Scotland,  where 
die  League,  hdenm,  and  Peace,  Rtligvmt.)  Knox  introduced  the  Presbyterian  fbrm  of 
The  German  Protestants  were  united  by  church  government,  in  1560,  on  the  Gene- 
common  political  interests  and  a  common  va  model,  and  the  United  Ptoviuces  of  the 


creed,  contained  in  the  Augsburg  conies-  Netherlands,  which,  at  one  blow,  gained 
ston,  and  its  Apology  (see  MebmcKthon),  Protestantism  and  freedom,  belonged  to 
and  illustrated  by  the  articles  of  Smalcnl-  the  Reformed  church.  (See  England, 
den  and  the  two  catechisms,  and  finally  Chunk  of,  and  Henry  Fill;  Ktuxcftfdk- 
confirmed,  in  1580,  by  the  Form  of  Con-  eritmdi;  and  Creed.)  In  Transylvania, 
Cord.  (See  Concord,  Form  of,  cud  Creed.)  the  Lutheran  confession  prevailed}  in 
The  Lutherans,  or  adherents  of  the  Augs-  Hungary,  Calvinism  entered  with  h;  and 
burg  confession,  were  tbe  three  electors  of  in  Poland,  where  the  reformation  had 
the  Palatinate,  Saxony,  and  Brandenburg,  found  numerous  adherents  (from  1556), 
twenty  dukes  and  princes,  twenty-four  the  two  Protestant  parties,  with  the  Hon- 
counts,  four  barons,  and  thirty-five  imps-  vian  Brethren,  concluded  a  convention 
rial  cities ;  in  all  eighty-six  members  of  (consennu))  at  Sendomir,  in  1570,  which 
the  empire.  Sweden  and  Denmark  (since  united  thera  in  one  politic*)  body,  known 
1536aProtestsntcountry),Sleswiek,Pom-  as  tbe  DisiidmU.  (q.  *$  Theattempt  of 
ersnia,  Silesia,  and  many  important  cities,  Gebbanl,  elector  of  Cologne,  in  1589;  to 
on  political  grounds,  Hesse  and  Bremen,  introduce  tbe  reformation  into  his  arch- 
from  a  preference  for  Calvinism,  refused  bishopric  totally  tailed,  owing  to  his  want 
to  adopt  the  Form  of  Concord.  Tbe  Pa-  of  prudence.  Whatever  dissensions  may 
lstinate  fell  back,  and  the  court  of  Berlin  have  separated  tbe  Lutherans  and  Calvin- 
became  Carrinistic  (or  Reformed).  Tbs  ista  at  this  period,  they  bad,  and  still  have, 
dispute  concerning  tbe  presence  of  the  the  fundamentals  of  doctrine  and  died- 
body  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  pline,  the  spirit  and  the  name  of  true 
supper  (see  Lortfi  Supper),  between  the  Protestants  in  common,  and  every  step  in 
Swiss  and  French  Protestants,  on  one  side,  the  progress  of  tbe  reformation  is  to  be 
among  whom,  after  tbe  death  of  Zuin-  considered  as  a  gain  to  both  parties.  But 
alius,  Calvin  waa  the  champion,  and  the  the*  ill  will  which  continued  to  exist  be- 
Sazon  Protestants  on  the  other,  resulted  tween  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  even 
in  a  total  separation  of  the  reformed  after  the  religious  peace,  eventually  kin- 
cburch  (q. ».)  from  the  Evangelical  Lu-  died  the  thirty  years'  war  (q.  v.)  and  de- 
tberan.  The  foundation  of  this  difference  vastaied  Germany.  The  peace  of  West- 
between  the  two  churches,  so  unfavorable  pfaalia  established  between  the  parties  s 
to  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  was  legalized  toleration ;  but  the  Protestant 
deeply  hid  in  tbe  diversity  of  tbe  charac-  subjects  of  Catholic  princes  too  often  ex- 
ten  of  their  founders.  Luther,  more  ac-  penenced  its  violation,  and  the  Catholics 
customed  to  think  systematically,  and  to  m  Protestant  states  (as  tbe  Irian)  not  uu- 
adhere  implicitly  to  the  letter  of  the  Holy  frequently  suffered  a  similar  fate.    (See 

u,_: immediately  brought    every  Religious  Liberty,  and  Catholic  Emtmeipa- 

whieh  waa  suggested,  to  the  (ion-)— After  thai  general  outline  of  the 

of  his  system,  and  admitted  history  of  the  reformation,  it  remains  to 

"  iws  of  the  influence  which  it 
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res  exercised  on  the  religion  and  morals,  of  thebtedsoftberosary.confessions^pen- 
un  the  literary  unci  political  condition,  of  ances,  feats,  pilgrimages,  and  rich  gifts  (o 
nations.  the  church  of  mosey  and  other  valuables: 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  The  ignorance  of  the  common  people 
that  the  reformation  was  a  necessary  con-  blinded  them  to  the  wretchedness  of  their 
sequence  of  the  mental  progress  of  the  spiritual  condition ;  but  the  better  informed 
Western,  and  particularly  of  the  Teutonic  soon  perceived  that  the  entire  reference 
nations.  The  opposition  of  its  enemies  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  to  the  sup- 
gave  it  consistency  and  importance.  The  port  of  the  papal  power,  and  of  its  wor- 
assautts  of  passionitte  and  ignorant  opuo-  ship  to  the  visible  images  of  the  saints, 
sere,  the  intrigues  and  violence  of  the  Ro-  directed  nearly  all  the  devotion  of  the 
man  court,  and  the  applause  of  his  whole  faithful  to  things  which  do  not  belong  to 
nation,  urged  Luther  farther  than  he  had  the  Christian  profession,  and  in  no  way 
thought  of  going.      Circumstances,   the  promote  a  sincere  reverence  of  God.     No 


vored  the  enterprise  beyond  his  highest  distinguished  divines  and  laymen,  whose 

hopes.     Involved  in  contests  with  adver-  taste  had  been  formed  by  the  study  of  the 

suries  whose  victory  seemed  almost  cer-  classics,  a  subject  of  unmingted  contempt, 

tain,   and  convulsed  by  internal  dissec-  The  ecclesiastical  princes  of  Italy  used  it 

sions  (the  peasants'  war,  and  the  troubles  only  as  the  instrument  of  their  selfish 

of  the  Anabaptists),  the  reformation  still  purposes,  and  opposed  with  obstinacy  a 

made,  rapid  progress.     After  it  had  been  reformation  of  the  church,  which  they 

going  on  a  tew  years,  it  no  longer  do-  viewed  as  dangerous  and  chimerical.     An 

pended  on  its  authors  for  the  direction  it  open  rupture  with  the  pope  gave  the  re- 

should  take.    The  influence  of  Protestant  formers  the  power  .of  throwing  off  the 

principles  has  bad  a  large  share  in  bring-  corruptions  and  foreign  appendages  of 

iug  shout  those  improvements,  which,  in  religion,  both  fn   doctrine  and   worship, 

modem  times,  have  extended  to  almost  ana   of  restoring  a  Christianity  which 

every  class  of  society  in  Europe.     Before  knows   no   rule  of  piety  but   the  Holy 

the    reformation,   the    doctrines   of  the  Scriptures,  asks  nothing  but  faith  and  vir- 

church  comprised  a  mass  of  propositions  rue,  and,  instead  of  being  the  secret  pos- 

und  precepts,  the  fruit  of  circumstances  session  of  a  privileged  casteof  priests,  was 

which  were  intended  to  support  the  di-  laid  open  to  all.     The  idea  that  there  is 

vioe  authority  of  the  priesthood,  and  rest-  something  for  which  man  is  accountable 

ed  in  part  on  perversions  of  history ;  but  only  to  himself  and  his  God ;  that  in.reli- 

the   great   truths   which  every  Christian  gion   human  authority  is  nothing;   and 

ought  to  know,  were  either  neglected  or  that  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every  one 

adulterated,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  could  to  study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  its  source, 

hardly  be   recognised.     In  the  view  of  and  to  rest  his  faith  on  his  own  convic- 

Catholics,  indeed,  such  of  these  doctrines  tjons ;   that  acts  of  worship  derive  their 

as  are  not  founded  on  the  Bible,  rest  on  whole  value  from  the  faith  of  the  wor- 

verbal  traditions,  which  the  teachers  of  shippers,  and  then;  obvious  tendency  to 

the  church  received  from  the  apostles  and  improve  those  who  take  part  in  them;  in 

fathers,  and  which  the  popes  or  councils,  short,  a  living  commentary  on  tlie  doc- 

with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  gradually  trine,  "  God  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit 

made  known  {see  Tradition);  out  their  and  in  truth,"  was  spread  by  the  preach- 

fhiits  bore  no  traces  of  their  pretended  iug,  and  still  more  by  the  writings  of  the 

divine  origin.    The  place  of  religion  was  reformers,  among  the  whole  mass  of  the 

supplied,  tn  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes,  people.    Thousands  of  the  scholars  of 

by  a  mixture  of  fear  and  diversion,  aided  the  universities,  the  friends  of   pbiloso- 

by  a  service  full  of  mechanical  ceremony  phy  and  of  classical  antiquity,  intelligent 

and  superstition.     At  one  time,  it  was  a  citizens,  and  discontented  individuals  of 

timid  fear  of  a  spiritual  being  wielding  the  the  lower  clergy,  had  long  been  ready  to 

terrors  of  temporal  suffering  and  eternal  share  in  the  dissemination  of  these  prin- 

damnation ;  st  another,  delight  in  the  or-  ciples ;  princes  and  nobles,  and  even  some 

namentsof  the churebes and  their  priests;  bishops,  felt  the  power  of  truth;  and  zeal 

admiration  of  their/  splendid,  and,  for  the  for  innovation  was  aroused,  in  the  lower 

mosti»rt,uninU:lligibleexhibitions;Bome-  ranks,   to  such  a  degree,  thai  in  some 

times  the  occupation  of  the  imagination  places  they  aimed  at  nothing  leas  than  to 

with  various  legends  and  miraculous  his-  burst  all  restraints.    The  success  of  their 

tones,  and  prayers  repeated  in  the  order  first  appeals  encouraged  the  reformers  to 
vol.  x.                    46 
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venture  the  second  Rep  towards  die  ree-  ingn  of  men,  end  invited  close  inTcstigi- 
toration  of  true  religion  by  removing  all '  tion.  Not  that  this  beneficial  influence 
obstructions  to  it  in  the  forma  of  the  became  at  once  universal  and  complete, 
church.  Among  these  waa  the  mockery  or  was  interrupted  at  do  period  of  the 
of  a  eacrBmeBts!  consecration  of  priests,  advance  of  Protestantism :  the  beet  ideas, 
which  elevated  the  sacred  office  above  the  wisest  institutions,  succeed  only  by  de- 
humanity,  made  a  privileged  order  the  grees,  and  ate  never  carried  into  execu- 
legisbuorB  of  the  faith,  and  sanctioned  ev-  arm  without  the  alloy  of  human  weak- 
ery  abuse  of  ec-cleainBticaJ'  power;  the  usages.  If  we  carefully  examine  the  period 
worship  of  saints,  relies,  and  images,  of  the  reformation,  and  the  spirit  which 
which,  as  it  waa  then  conducted,  detract-  animated  its*  lirat  friends,  we  shall  find  h  a 
ed  from  the  reverence  of  the  invisible  time  of  contest  and  division,  when  the 
God ;  tmnsubstantiation,  making  the  Son  silent  operation  of  the  new  light  was 
of  God  to  be  created  and  sacrificed  daily  blended  with  violent  hostility  towards 
by  the  bands  of  men,  and  thus  justifying  false  brethren  and  ever-active  enemies. 
the  worship  of  the  host;  extreme  unc-  Hence  the  abusive  language  from  the 
tion,  and  tne  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  pulpits  and  in  controversial  writings, 
deceased,  which  drew  immense  tributes  which,  thoegh  abundantly  provoked  by 
from  the  fears  of  the  dying  and  the  grief  tbe  menaces,  violence  and  hitriguee  of  the 
of  mourners ;  and  a  multitude  of  other  opposite  party,  and  excusable  on  Recount 
customs,  which  distracted  and  degraded  of  the  rude  tone  and  contentious  spirit  of 
devotion.  From  tbe  superstitions  fables  the  age,  was,  nevertheless,  always  unfit- 
and  cunning  inventions  of  ambition,  the  vorabfe  to  the  improvement  of  I'rotcstwa- 
religioiis  spirit  now  turned  to  a  faith  which  ism.  Hence  the  extravagances  of  pre- 
it  might  embrace  without  abandoning  the  ripicate  innovators,  which  the  reformers 
useof  reason;  forthaetemnl  truths  of  the  could  not  resist  without  retaining  more 
,  by  means  of  Luther's  excellent  of  the  forma  of  tbe  existing  religion,  out 
'-"  :ii  of  the  Bible,  end  aecu-  of  regard  to  tbe  consciences  of  the  weak, 
nn  nnawB  inio  other  languages,  by  than  a  strict  application  of  their  principles 
tbe  sermons  and  nturgies  founded  on  u  weald  permit.  Hence  that  wax  of  opin- 
in  the  vernacular  tongues,  by  catechisms  ions  among  divines,  which  not  only  pre- 
and  comprehensive  manuals,  came  una-  vented  the  cooperation  of  the  Swiss  with 
dutteratea  before  the  world  at  targe.  Re-  the  Saxon  reformers,  but  also  gave  an 
stored  once  more  to  its  original  dentins-  accidental  importance  to  certain  points  of 
lien,  the  Christian  mm istty  among  Prot-  comparatively  small  importance,  which,  m 
estanta  devoted  itself  exclusively  to  the  the  future  system,  especially  of  the  Lather- 
labor  of  explaining  tbe  Word  of  God,  ana,  occasioned  great  incongruities,  and 
and  applying  it  to  spiritual  improvement ;  left  deep  traces  of  the  time  of  their  origin. 
of  erecting  schools  for  the  neglected  youth,  The  absurd  adiaphora  (q.  v.),  so  called, 
and  raising  the  character  of  those  already  gave  rise  to  violent  disputes.  Altars,  can- 
existing,  while  tbe  clergy  renounced  the  dies,  images,  maas-dreaaee,  surplices,  wa- 
privireges  by  which  they  had  been  die-  fen,  auricular  confessions,  exorcism,  and 
anguished  from  the  laity.  Every  Prates  even  the  position  of  the  words  Voter  wi- 
tant  partook  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  sup-  >tr  (Our  Father,  in  the  Lord's  prayer),  in- 
ner; every  one  could  understand  the  stead  of  Vwtr  Vtder,  became  the  rhstin- 
simple  celebration  of  divine  worship,  and  guishing  signs  of  the  Lutheran  party, 
could  join  in  the  sacred  hymns.  Thus,  These  contests,  however,  must  be  admit- 
wherever  Protestantism  found  its  way,  ted  to  nave  bad  a  salutary  influence 
the  worship  of  God  recovered  that  aim-  on  the  settlement  of  particular  points 
plicity,  and  warmth,  and  sincerity,  which  of  doctrine,  and  to  have  contributed 
had  characterized  it  among  the  first  to  excite  a  lively  zeal  for  religion.  In 
Christians.  It  became  a  common  work,  the  period  subsequent  to  the  refbrmn- 
and  a  bond  of  union,  in  proportion  as  tion,  deep  religious  feeling  always  re- 
the  feeling  of  obligation  to  defend  the  mnined  the  characteristic  of  the  Protest- 
newly  acquired  purity  of  religion  from  ants.  There  wee,  however,  a  difference 
dangers  and  attacks  from  without,  fan-  between  the  two  principal  parties;  for 
ned  the  flame  of  religious  zeal,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  Lutherans  still 
strengthened  the  love  of  brethren  in  the  made  the  Lord's  supper  a  mystery,  while 
faith;  hence  a  clearer  knowledge  of  God,  the  Calvinists  submitted  every  thing  to 
and  a  higher  tone  of  piety.  Religion  was  reason,  produced  an  essential  variance  in 
no  longer  a  mere  subject  of  the  imagine-  their  religious  feelings.  But  that  levitv 
tion,  but  appealed  to  the  reason  and  feel-  and  infidelity  which  were  fostered  by  the 
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indifferent*!  of  many  eminent  Catholics  in  working  images,  and  to  indulge  in  pro- 
Italy  and  France,  scarcely  ever  found  ad-  miscuoua  excesses.  While  the  reformers 
mittance  into  either  party.  They  thought  wholly  suppressed  these  abuses,  which 
too  highly  of  their  faith,  they  were  too  made  the  remissou  of  ainsvenal  in  the 
deeply  convinced  of  its  truth,  to  regard  eyes  of  the  people,  they  deprived  licen- 


any  thing  holy  with  indifference :  they  tjousness  of  the  support  of  legal  iolero- 
were  ready,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  their  tion,  and  directed  penitents  to  seek  for 
property  and  Uvea  in  the  cause  of  reli-    reconciliation  with  God  only  by  faith  and 


And  this  religious  feeling  was  new  obedience.  They  exnibrted  in  its 
nourished  by  the  affecting  solemnity  of  true  vilencss  that  gloomy  asceticism, 
the  devotional  exercises,  which  assembled  which  .represented  inhuman  self-torture, 
the  faithful  in  their  churches,  and,  in  the  solitude,  poverty,  nakedness,  filth,  hunger 
stillness  of  the  domestic  retreat,  collected  and  misery,  and  even  privileged  beggary 
families  around  their  fathers.  Rich  and  idleness,  as  pleasing  to  God,  and  steps 
treasures  of  passages  from  the  Bible  were  towards  the  highest  perfection:  they 
laid  up  in  retentive  memories,  with  many  threw  open  the  monasteries,  discharged 
striking  hymns,  of  which  no  church  ever  monks  and  nuns  from  their  rows,  and  par- 
possessed  more  than  the  Protestant  mitted  marriage  to  the  teachers  of  religion. 
church  in  Germany  and  France.  They  At  one  blow,  the  workshops  of  supeisti- 
paased  from  mouth  to  mouth :  hi  busi-  tion,  and  the  abodes  of  secret  sine  and 
ness,  and  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  private  cruelties,  were  destroyed ;  a  mul- 
they  were  companions  and  comforters,  tirade  of  unhappy  beings  were  set  at  lib- 
They  did  more  injury  to  the  pope,  as  erty  and  restored  to  mankind  ;  and  the 
even  the  Catholics  confess,  than  the  most  flames  of  a  passion  which  had  destroyed 
elaborate  writings  of  the  reformers.  The  the  peace  of  thousands  of  noble  natures,  or 
diligent  study  of  the  Bible,  and  thedidao-  sated  itself  by  the  seduction  of  innocence, 
tic  works  of  Amdt  and  other  ascetics.at  a  were  reduced  to  the  limits  of  moderation, 
time  when  a  spirit  of  contest  had  usurped  and  made  to  promote  domestic  happi- 
the  sacred  desk,  made  up  to  many  the  ness.  Thus,  by  the  abolition  of  celibacy 
want  of  ingenious  end  powerful  sermons,  and  monasticism,  the  reformers  restored 
Through  the  influence  of  Spener,  the  re-  to  nature  the  rights  which  make  it.  the 
ligioua  character  of  the  Lutheran  church  nurse  of  virtue.  But  what  places  the 
gained  new  life.  merit  of  the  reformation,  in  regard  to  mor- 
The  reformation  also  had  an  important  als,  in  the  clearest  light,  next  to  the  re- 
influence  on  morals.  While  the  reform-  moval  of  those  obstructions  to  virtue 
era  abolished  die  principle  of  blind  obe-  which  existed  in  the  ancient  church,  was 
dience  to  the  pope  and  other  ecclesiaeti-  its  leading  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
cal  dignitaries,  denied  the  merit  of  what  intimate  connexion  of  religion  with  daily 
were  called  good  wonfci  (penances,  fasts,  life,  furnishing  purer  motives  of  action, 
alms),  and  the  opinion  that  the  outward  and  kindling  the  moral  feeling,  of  which 
observance  of  the  precepts  of  the  church  it  was  itself  the  offspring,  to  a  warmth 
was  virtue,  and  rejected  the  possibility  which  produced  the  most  valuable  fruits 
of  acts  of  supererogation,  by  which  (as  in  all  the  relations  of  public  and  domestic 
wss  taught  by  a  decree  of  1342)  saints  life.  Tha  reformers  themselves  were  not 
had  enriched  the  treasury  of  the  church,  the  only  noble  examples  of  moral  dignity 
they  again  awakened  the  smothered  moral  and  farthfiilnem :  among  their  adherents, 
feelings  of  men,  and  introduced  that  more  likewise,  the  power  of  toe  gospel  and  the 
elevated  morality  which  requires  holiness  sense  of  duty,  gave  birth  to  an  honesty 
of  heart  and  punty  of  conduct.  With  the  and  a  self-control  which  elevated  the 
prevalent  errors  in  morals  were  connected  character  of  society,  wherever  Protestant- 
usages  which,  though  probably  well-  ism  triumphed.  The  minds  of  men,  lib- 
meant  in  their  origin,  had  terminated  in  erated  from  the  constraint  of  human  au- 
the  greatest  corruptions — auricular  con-  thority,  and  referring  every  thing  to  God 
fessien,  which  was  employed  as  an  instru-  and  the  judge  in  their  own  bosoms,  attain- 
ment of  tyranny  over  the  consciences  and  ed  a  true  conscientiousness.  The  in  teg- 
private  affairs  of  laymen ;  penances,  or  rity  and  noble  sentiments  of  the  Protest-  ■ 
ecclesiastical  punishments,  which  were  ant  princes  put  to  shame  the  artifices  of 
imposed  on  offenders ;  and  indulgences,  Roman  policy.  A  heroic  courage,  which 
by  which  they  purchased,  at  no  small  sacrificed  everything  earthly to  the  cause 
price,  permission  to  sin;  pilgrimages,  of  truth,  a  firmness  in  the  profession  of 
which  great  numbers  of  the  unhappy  un-  faith,  a  cheerful  spirit  under  the  severest 
dcrtook,  to  seek  absolution  from  wonder-  oppressions,  a  boldness  and  confidence  in 
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death,  examples  of  which  the  world  beheld  ly  enjoyed  only  by  a  few  distinguished 

with  admiration,  appeared   anions  nigh  scholars ;  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise 

and  low.     The  courts  of  the  Spanish  in-  under  the  papal  dominion,  which  might 

Suisiriou,  which  raged  against  Protestant  allow  classical  reading,  but  could  by  no 
'hrisuane  in  the  Netherlands,  found  it  means  tolerate  philosophical  deductions 
necessary  to  substitute  private  executions  therefrom,  and  practice!  applications  of 
for  public  ones,  in  order  to  conceal  from  them  to  the  existing  slate  of  things,  wilb- 
the  eyes  of  the  people  the  firmness  of  out  the  risk  of  its  own  overthrow.  Hence, 
their  victims.  The  moral  tone  of  the  even  in  1513,  Leo  X  prohibited  the  print- 
Protestants  could  not  long  remain  at  such  ing  of  translations  of  the  ancients  into  the 
a  pitch :  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  of  vernacular  tongues,  though  he  patronised 
the  Protestants  increased,  unworthy  mem-  classical  scholars,  and  gave  them  splendid 
ben  found  their  way  into  the  church,  rewards.  Pomponatius  was  suffered  to 
Moral  improvement  was  sometimes  neg-  teach,  at  Bologna,  the  unreasonableness, 
looted,  in  consequence  of  the  zeal  for  or-  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  of  the 
thodoi  opinions,  especially  among  the  most  important  doctrines  of  Christianity ; 
Lutherans,  who  wanted,  in  general,  a  and  it  was  left  to  the  contentious  monks 
well-ordered  system  of  church  discipline;  to  dispute  the  point  with  him.  Areano 
and  an  abuse  of  Luther's  doctrine— -that  was  allowed  to  vent  his  wit  in  virulent 
faith  is  the  only  ground  of  salvation — was  libels  and  licentious  poems.  Leo  X  and 
sometimes  made  an  excuse  for  a  vicious  his  successors  loaded  him  with  wealth 
life.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  mo-  and  honors,  and  Rome  styled  this  monster 
rality  of  the  adherents  of  the  reformation  of  impiety  and  vice  *  the  Divine."  The 
received  from  its  influence  much  firmness  sciences  were  permitted  to  become  the 
and  constancy.  It  spread  most  rapidly  nurses  of  unbelief  and  moral  corruption, 
among  the  citizens,  who  had  attained  in-  if  no  doubt  of  the  supremacy  of  tbe  pope 
dependence  by  means  of  the  constitution  was  circulated,  and  no  ray  of  intelligence 
of  the  towns;  and  with  this  class  the  was  let  in  upon  the  people.  With  tbe 
Protestant  clergy  had  become  intimately  learned  luxury  which  prevailed  in  Italy 
connected  by  a  common  mode  of  life,  by  at  the  revival  of  aDeient  learning,  a  sys- 


The  spirit  of  morality  which  they  called  noranee  went  hand  in  hand.  The  HoTj 
into  lite,  struck  its  roots  deep  and  lastingly  Scriptures,  with  the  original  of  which 
in  this  numerous  and  most  flourishing  scarcely  an  individual  clergyman  in  the 
class  of  tbe  people.  Institutions  were  largest  diocese  was  acquainted,  narrowly 
founded  in  the  cities  for  the  instruction  escaped  being  added  to  the  Index  of  Pro- 
of the  young  and  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  hibited  Books,  in  which  oil  translations  of 
laws  were  made  for  the  promotion  of  mo-  them  were  actually  inserted,  except  the 
rality;  industry  was  encouraged  by  the  Latin  version  of  the  church.  The  divines 
abolition  of  superfluous  festivals ;  and  a  who  argued  against  Reucliiin  had  seen  no 
public  opinion  was  formed,  distinguished  New  Testament  in  Greek ;  and  they  looked 
for  strictness,  purity,  and  power  over  tbe  upon  the  Hebrew  as  a  cunningly-devised 
minds  of  men.  In  these  respects,  the  Re-  language  of  sorcerers.  The  philosophy  of 
formed  or  Calvinisuc  party  excelled  the  the  scholastics  followed  the  philosophy  of 
Lutherans.  Reformed  Switzerland,  and  Aristotle;  not  that  of  the  instructor  of  Al- 
eepecially  Geneva,  where  Calvin  intro-  exunder,  hut  a  tissue  of  empty  subtleties 
duced  a  system  of  church  discipline,  and  and  rash  assumptions,  which  was  called 
instituted  a  court  of  morals,  composed  of  by  its  disciples, "the  wisdom  of  Aristotle ;" 
clergy  end  laymen,  presented  nn  example  but  by  Luther,  "  a  cold,  slinking  and  dead 
of  purity,  unique  in  its  kind,  which  was  dog."-— The  study  of  the  ancient  Ian- 
imitated  by  the  societies  of  France  and  guages,  the  general  use  of  Latin,  es  a  me- 
Holland,  and  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot-  dium  of  literary  intercourse,  and  the  in- 
land and  England.  The  salutary  and  vention  of  tlie  art  of  printing,  promoted 
durable  effects  of  the  reformation  on  the  the  progress  of  learning ;  but  the  only  ele- 
virtue  of  its  adherents  in  general  are  obvi-  ment  in  winch  they  could  flourish,  and 
'  oue  to  every  traveller,  even  in  modem  the  only  direction  in  which  they  could  be 
times,  by  a  comparison  of  Catholic  coun-  of  general  utility,  they  received  through 
tries  with  Protestant.  the  reformation.  This  broke  the  fetters 
The  influence  of  the  reformation  on  m  which  the  hierarchy  had  bound  the  hu- 
l&cratun  has  been  veiy  important.  An  man  mind ;  wrested  from  llie  clergy  the 
acquaintance  with  classic:  antiquity,  at  the  abused  monopoly  of  knowledge  ;  estab- 
begmnmg  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  luxu-  lished  and  protected  freedom  of  thought 
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and  the  liberty  of  the  press;  awakened  decline  of  the  Ado  arts  among  the  Protes- 
a  spiritof  investigation  and  a  loveof  team-  rand.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
ing,  and  opened  to  criticism,  in  all  branches  with  the  Calvinistic  or  Reformed  party;  for 
of  knowledge,  a  boundless  field.  Among  the  Lutherans  retained  many  paintings  in 
the  first  promoters  of  it,  there  were  some  their  churches,  and  always  celebrated  their 
men,  who  loved  tranquillity,  that,  like  festivals  with  music.  On  the  other  band, 
Erasmus,  remained  ostensibly  attached  to  Protestantism  inspired  a  love  of  devotion- 
the  ancient  church;  but  their  principles,  al  poetry,  and  was  favorable  to  eloquence, 
their  exertions,  the  spirit  of  their  works,  as  it  made  the  sermon  the  chief  part,  the 
showed  beyond  dispute  that  they  really  very  soul,  of  public  worship,  and,  by  the 
belonged  to  the  Protestant  party.  The  introduction  of  the  vernacular  tongues  into 
principle  of  freedom  from  human  author-  tbe  liturgy,  gave  them  a  dignity  which 
ity,  pronounced  by  the  re  formation,  open-  had  on  important  influence  on  the  national 
ed  the  way  to  all  scientific  improvement,  literature  of  tbe  people  under  its  sway. 
The  Bible  being  now  acknowledged  as  The  useful  arts  were  greatly  promoted  by 
the  only  rule  of  faith,  it  became  the  duty  the  reformation.  It  aroused  a  spirit  of 
of  every  theologian  to  understand  the  seriousness,  accuracy  and  perseverance  ; 
Greek  and  Hebrew  text  This  naturally  it  promoted  commerce  ana  public  pros- 
led  the  Protestants  to  an  acquaintance  with  [ferity ;  and  England,  the  north  of  Oerma 
the  language  of  Homer  and  Plato,  which  ny,  and  Switzerland,  have  shown  that,  in 
iteuchlin  had  first  recommended  to  the  this  respect,  no  Catholic  nation  can  corn- 
Germans,  and  to  die  cultivation  of  Orien-  pare  with  them. 

tal  literature,  of  which  none  but  the  Jews  Tbe  most  visible  consequences  of  the 
and  Arabs  then  knew  any  thing.  A  mul-  reformation,  and  those  long  since  most 
titude  of  old  Latin  and  Greek  manuscripts,  fully  acknowledged  in  history,  are  those 
which  till  then  had  been  not  at  all,  or  which  relate  to  politic*.  The  church  was 
but  partially  understood,  were  brought  to  no  longer  independent  of,  but  became  in- 
light  from  the  dusty  libraries  of  the  abol-  corporated  with,  and  merged  in  the  state, 
iehed  convents,  and  by  the  critical  dili-  The  reformers  had  no  political  object  in 
gence,  mostly  of  the  Protestant  literati,  were  view;  but  their,  work  first  attained  apoliti- 
made  capable  of  being  generally  used,  cal  Importance  and  direction  on  account 
Science  sprung  into  new  existence,  with  of  the  zeal  of  its  great  enemy  for  worldly 
tbe  freshness  and  strength  of  youth,  when  dominion.  A  large  proportion  of  those 
Melanchthon,  who  had  become  wiser  and  abuses  of  the  ancient  religious  usages — 
better  for  his  studies,  and  the  bold  and  in-  in  which  all  ranks,  including  even  well- 
dustrious  Calvin,  were  the  teachers  of  disposed  clergymen,  found  a  motive  to 
Germany  and  France.  This  effect  of  tbe  urge  tbe  reformation  of  the  church— 
reformation  appears  strikingly  from  the  rested  on  the  political  encroachments  and 
fact,  that  before  its  commencement  tbe  avaricious  demands  of  tbe  popes.  On 
south  of  Germany  was  superior  in  literary  them,  not  the  clergy  only,  but  the  nations 
refinement  to  the  north ;  and  half  a  cen-  and  princes,  were  made  dependent ;  to 
tury  later,  when  Protestantism  had  fixed  them  they  were  obliged  to  pay  enormous 
its  seat  in  the  north,  the  reverse  was  the  tributes,  under  various  pretexts,  increased 
esse;  and,  from  that  period,  the  Protestant  from  age  to  age.  Their  influence  ex- 
cbuntries  of  Europe  have  far  outstripped  tended  to  a  great  part  of  the  administra- 
te Catholic  in  intellectual  cultivation.  tion  of  public  justice,  in  consequence  of 
The  influence  of  the  reformation  on  the  the  ever-augmenting  extent  of  the  epis- 
artt  was  less  happy.  It  removed  tbe  copal  jurisdiction,  and  the  power  which 
images  from  the  churches,  and  deprived  the  papal  legates  assumed  to  the  injury 
the  masses  of  their  dramatic  and  musical  of  the  bishops.  Hence  tbe  princes  were 
attractions.  It  repressed  the  predom-  perpetually  interrupted  in  the  exercise  of 
inance  of  imagination,  and  restored  to  their authoritybythechurch, whjehform- 
reason  its  rights.  It  taught  men  to  prefer  ed,asitwere,  a  state  within  the  slate.  The 
the  good  to  the  beautiful,  and  to  feel  a  kings  of  France  alone  were  able  to  main- 
dignity  in  despising  those  means  of  ex-  tain  a  position  of  honorable  independence, 
citement  which  operate  through  the  The  mass  of  the  people  was  oppressed) 
senses,  and  to  abstain  from  outward  spies-  in  the  administration  of  government,  ar- 
dor.' This  severity  to  the  arts,  which  cut  bitrary  rule  and  personal  authority  every 
off  their  connexion  with  religion,  and  rob-  where  prevailed  over  legal  order.  In  the 
bed  them  of  that  share  of  public  venera-  nobility,  there  was  a  spirit  of  rudeness 
tion  which  they  hod  received  from  Ca-  and  violence,  which  led  them  continually 
tholicistn,  met  with  its  punishment  in  the  to  violate  the  rights  of  the  other  classes. 
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No  wonder  that,  under  those  circum-    another  came  was  the  new  spring  given 
stances,  the  magic   name  of  tvmgtlUat    to  commerce,  trade  and  agriculture,  and 


Jncdom  immediately  awakened  thoughts  the  increase  of  population,  occasioned  by 
of  civil  liberty,  and  became  to  the  suffer-  the  immigration  of  their  exiled  brethren 
ing    people    a   signal    for    insurrection,    in  the  faith.     They  were  now  free  to  ai- 

however,  the  guilt  of  having  occa 

1  the  peasants'  war  can  aa  Uule  b 

ed  to  the  reformers,  who  express]; 


ing    people    a   signal    for    insurrection,  in  the  faith.     They  n 

Still,  however,  the  guilt  of  having  occa-  range  their  financial  systems,  to 

sioned  the  peasants'  war  can  aa  bltle  be  the  ante  of  their  dominions,  to  w|iw.> 

charged  to  tne  refomiera,  who  expressly  their  armies,  and  to  provide  for  the  wars 

discountenanced  such  excesses,   and  la-  with  which  they  were  threatened.     And, 

bored  both  by  word  and  deed  to  check  aa  religion,  which,  till  the  peace  of  West- 

thcm,  aa  the  fooliab  struggle  of  the  Ana-  phalia,  waa  really  or  ostensibly  the  chief 

baptists  against  all  civil  order.    Wherever  mcitivH  of  the  civil  alliancea  and  ware, 

the  reformers,  in  their  advance,  impinged  waa  also  the  subject  dearest  to  the  heart 

on  the  relations  of  civil  life  or  of  establish-  of  every  individual,  the  animation  of  the 

ed  rights,  they  went  to  work  with  a  mode-  people  prompted  them  to  risk  their  wealth 

ration  which  gained  for  them  the  conn-  and  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  their  rulers. 

dance  of  governors  and  princes.  The  Swiss  Thus  tbe  Protestant  princes  became  great, 

reformers,  indeed,   wars  far  bolder  than  and  states  of  email  extent  obtained  a  high 


those  of  Wittenberg ;  they  were  favored  political  importance,  for  which  they  were 
with  republican  governments,  and  acted  mostly  indented  to  the  reformation.  The 
with  the  consent  of  the  rulers.  The  course    church  gained  much  in  spirituality  by  its 


of  the  reformation  in  Protestant  Germany,    improvement,  aa  has  appeared  from  tbe 
and  Switzerland  generally,  waa  this:  Tbe    preceding  views  of  morals,  literature  and 


communities,  particularly   in  the   cities,  religion.     It  lost  its  temporal  goods,  ii 

negotiated  with  their  rulers  according  to  deed,  to  the  princes,  but  received  beck  a 

their  own  consciences,  and  the  advice  of  large  proportion  of  them,  to  be  applied  to 

tbe  reformers.  Tbe  princes  concurred  in  worthier  purposes.  From  the  patrimony 
iem  church,  the  funds  Tor  public 
!  of  learning  were  increased  ; 

mark,  England,  and  those  German  states  new  and  better  ones  were  established ;  or- 

which  came  over  later,  the  princes  made  pban  asylums  and  hospitals  were  founded; 

chances  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  pec-  rewards  provided   for  literary    men  of 

pie  found  themselves  sinking  gradually  merit,  and  the  income  of  the  lower  clergy 

into  tbe  new  forma  imposed  upon  them,  increased.     With  the  goodsof  the  church. 

Where  the  government  continued  Catho-  lbs  persons  of  the  clergy  came  likewise 

lie,  the  friends  of  the  new  doctrines  exer-  under  the  jurisdiction   of  the  temporal 

cised  their  worship  in  secrecy  and  si-  princes.    Tlio  influence  of  the  refhrma- 

lence.     The  reformation  liberated    tbe  lion  has  not  been  felt  merely  by  tbe  na- 

prinees  from  all  the  obligations  and  griuv-  tions  which  have  adopted  its  principles; 

ances  which  their  dependence  on  a  for-  tbe  states  which  moat  violently  opposed 

sign    spiritual  power    had   imposed    on  it,  have  learned  by  experience  the  danger 

them.     They  now  obtained  for  themselves  of  attempting  to  repress  tbe  operation  of 

tbe  episcopal  privileges  which  had  once  deep-rooted  and  wide-spread  convictions. 

limited   their  authority ;  and  the  inatru-  If  Charles  V  had  cherished  sufficient  love 

meats  of  power,  which    had    formerly  for  the  Germans,  and  for  tbe  cause  of 

served  the  church,  came,  aa  faros  Prates-  evangelical  truth,   which   probably    bad 

tanusm   permitted  their   use,  into    their  mule  some  impression  on  him,  to  sneri- 

handa.     The  return  of  the  clergy  to  civil  dee  to  it  bis  Spanish  crown,  be  might  have 

society   increased  tbe  number    of  their  preserved  Germany,  which,  in  his  time, 

subjects,  and  various  causes  augmented  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  tbe  new 

their  resources  and  tbe  prosperity  of  their  doctrines,  from  the  bloody  religious  war* 

people  beyond  computation.    These  were  which  afterwards  desolated  it,  and  have 

tbe  acquisition  of  the  church  estates,  which  made  it  on  invincible  monarchy  under  the 

had  come  under  their  power,  or,  as  in  the  Austrian  sceptre.    Tbe  struggle  of  Spain 

case  of  the  abolished  convents,  into  their  against  tbe  new  doctrines  procured  her 

possession;  the  cessation  of  the  vast  emis-  more   haired  and  ridicule  from  Europe 

skins  of  money  from  their  states,  which  generally,  than  honor  in  Rome,  and  was 

had  been  occasioned  by  the  avarice  of  followed  by  ihe  decay   of  her  greatness. 

Rome,  tbo  efforts  of  legatee,  the  privileges  France,  whose  kings,  in  conformity  with 

of  foreign   archbishops,  the  begging  of  their  maxim,  to  use  the  reformation  abroad 

mendicant  friars,  and  die  connexion  of  the  as  a  means  of  exciting  dissension  nmong 

religious  orders  with  foreign  governors  :  the  neighboring  powers,  and  to  suppress 
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a  dominions,  Motion,  &lc.  (part  i,  Breslau,  1836);  Bur- 

e  the  friends  of  the  net's  But/ay  of  the  Reformation  ;  the  his- 

Protustant   princes  end  the  bitter  perm-  tones  of  England,   by  Hume,    Lingard, 

cutors  of  their  own  Protestant  subjects,  Mackintosh ;   mud  also  the  article  Great 

expiated  the  guilt  of  its  double-dealing  in  Britain. 

the  ruinous  civil  wan  and  emigranonB  Rifo&ned  Chqscs,  in  a  general  sense, 
which  it  occasioned.  Still  mora  pernicious  comprehends  all  those  ohurchea  that  have 
was  the  opposition  to  Proteatantimi  in  the  been  formed  by  a  separation  from  the 
case  of  Poland,  for  the  destruction  of  church  of  Rome;  but  the  term  Reformed 
which  Russia  made  use  of  the  same  poli-  is  often  restricted  to  those  Protestant 
cy  which  France  bad  employed  with  tol-  churches  which  did  not  embrace  the  doc- 
erable  success  in  Germany ;  viz.  affording  trines  and  discipline  of  Luther.  The  title 
support  to  the  Dissidents  (q.  v.),  and  enter-  was  first  assumed  by  the  French  Protee- 
ing  deeply  into  its  internal  dissensions,  tanta,  and  afterwards  became  the  com- 
The  states  of  Italy,  which  tolerated  noth-  men  denomination  of  all  the  Calrinisrjcai 
iug  that  savored  of  reformation,  sunk  churches  on  the  European  con  tin  em.  It 
deeper  and  deeper  in  political  insignitj-  is  in  this  restricted  sense  that  we  wish  it 
cance,  which  was,  indeed,  owing  more  to  to  be  understood  in  the  present  article, 
the  discovery  of  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  The  same  need  of  a  reformation  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  intercourse  with  church,  which  excited  the  zeal  of  Luther 
America,  than  to  the  reformation.  The  in  Germany,  in  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
popes  struggled  against  this  formidable  teenth  century,  induced  many  distin- 
enetny  with  resolution,  and  in  some  cases  guished  literary  men  and  clergymen  ia 
with  success.  In  the  states  which  con-  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  in  Eng- 
tinued  faithful  to  the  church,  they  eslab-  land  and  France,  to  labor  for  the  same 
lished  institutions  for  resisting  the  progress  end.  Among  the  Swiss,  Ulrich  Zuiuglius 
of  the  new  doctrines,  and  for  the  perse-  and  Jbhn  CEcolampadius  (tee  Ihttt  arti- 
cutioo  of  heretics.  By  the  happy  result  cUt)  were  the  most  prominent.  When 
of  their  missions  to  Asia  and  America,  the  Franciscan  Bernard  Samson,  a  kin- 
they  gained  a  spiritual  dominion  over  ter-  dred  spirit  with  Tetzel,  preached  the  effi- 
ritoriea  more  extensive  than  the  half  of  cacy  of  indulgences  with  equal  shame- 
Europe,  which  they  had  lost  by  the  refor-  lessness,  and  came  to  Zurich,  where  Zuin- 
mation.  But  this  success  was  transient,  gjius  Was  a  religious  teacher,  the  latter 
find  of  little  utility  to  their  treasury.  No  violently  attackfid  him,  and,  the  council  of  ■ 
mission  could  compensate  for  what  they  Zurich  seconding  bis  zeal,  Samson  was 
had  formerly  drawn  from  Germany,  Eng-  not  tolerated  in  the  city.  In  vain  did  a 
'  id  Scandinavia.  They  were  obliged  papal  nuncio  labor  to  put  down  the  Te- 
nsity to  curtail  their  ancient  ex-  former,  and  in  vain  did  the  Swiss  confed- 


lic  princes,  by  degrees,  grew  more  pro-  worship,  on  his  own  responsibility,  ii_ 

dent,  and  diminished  the  power  and  tbe  he  transmitted  sixty-seven  propositions  in 
revenue  of  the  papal  court  in  their  states,  German,  in  which  he  set  forth  bis  doc- 
pertjculariy  after  the jeace  of  Westphalia,  trines,  to  the  council  of  Zurich;  the  coun- 
(See  Pone.)  The  Catholics  would  no  cil  gave  them  to  the  world,  and  invited 
longer  yield  the  same  obedience  to  it  as  tbe  reformer  to  a  disputation,  and  attend- 
before;  for,  particularly  in  Germany  (Aus-  ed,  with  many  of  the  citizens,  when  it 
trie  and  Bavaria),  in  France,  and  even  in  took  place.  A  large  pan  of  the  audience 
Spain,  principles  and  opinions  were  im-  was  gained  over  to  his  sentiments.  Tbe 
perceptibly  propagated,  which  made  them  work  of  reform  was  now  carried  on  with 
partakers  in  the  new  light  that  had  spread  impetuosity,  and  much  that  was  in  itself 
over  Europe.  They  began  to  distinguish  innocent,  and  perhaps  even  useful,  was 
the  true  Catholic  from  the  Roman  church ;  abolished.  The  altars,  fonts  and  images 
and  the  doctrines  of  tbe  latter  notfounded  were  banished  from  the  churches;  even 
on  tbe  Bible  were  viewed  as  merely  die-  vocal  music  and  the  organ  were  pro- 
ciplinary,  and  not  to  be  put  on  tbe  same  scribed.  The  confederacy,  January  36, 
footing  with  divine  truth.-  See  Planck's  1534,  at  the  diet  of  Lucerne,  threatened 
Hieiory  of UieProletlant  Doctrine  [d  vpl&,Sd  to  exclude  Zurich  from  the  council;  but 
cJt  Leipsic,  1791);Ilceren'a  Devtlopemcnt  she  stood  firm,  and  tbe  town  of  Mfchl- 
of  the  political  Contequtneuo/AeReforma-  hausen  soon  declared  in  favor  of  the  new 
(ton  (llistorioal  Works,  parti);  Menzel's  doctrines.  Capita  (Koeflin)  introduced 
ffidory  iff  the  German*  from  the  Refor-  the  reformation  into  Basle;  and,  after  1523, 
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(Ecolampodius  c  nti  tinned  hia  work.     In  self  lived  loo  short  a  time  to  bring  about 

1534,   the  first  efforts   for  n  reformation  a  complete    organization   of  the    Swiss 

were  made  atScbaffhausen.    From  1525,  churches.    Gkolsmpadius,  who  was  the 

Berne  also  was  more  inclined  to  the  same,  pillar  of  the  new  church  after  him,  was 

and   even   the   zealous  Catholic  cantons  soon  removed  by  death.     But  even  during 

began  to  foci  their  need  of  it     At  length,  his  life,  Zuinglius  never  had  that  decisive 

a  religious  deputation  took  place  in  1528.  authority  among  his  adherents,  which  Lu- 

Ilere  (Ecotampadius  maintained  the  cod-  ther  possessed  among  the  German  Prot- 

(est  against  a  large  number  of  vehement  estants,  and  whkh  led  to  a  greater  unity 

Catholics,  among  whom  John  Eek  was  among  them.     The  other  Swiss  reformers 

most  prominent.     Zuinglius  did  not  sp-  did  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Zuin- 

twar,andthe  papal  majority issued  against  alius  as   the   German    reformers  did   to 

him  a  sentence  of  excommunication;  but  Luther;  they  acted  mora  independently, 

they  could   not   obstruct   his   influence,  and  hence  not,'  at  Ant,  in  perfect  harmo- 

Beme  resolved,  in  1538,  upon  another  dis-  ny,  in  the  work  of  the  reformation.     " 


putatjon,  though  against  the  will  of  all  the  there  soon  erase  a  men  in  the  Swiss 
other  'cantons  and  the  emperor  himself,  church,  who  acquired  most  important  au- 
But  nothing  was  settled  ;«nd  the  only  con-     thority,  and  even  gained  over  many  S 


sequence  was,  that  the  people  of  'Berne  and  French  Protestants  to  the  opinion*  in 

were  mora  decided  in  favor  of  the  refer-  which  be  differed  from  Zaingtius.    This 

mation.     It  now  spread  more  and  more,  man  was  John  Calvin  (q.  v.),  who,  flying 

no i withstanding  all  the  resistance  of  the  from  France,  found  an  asylum  in  Geneva, 

Catholic  cantons — Sehweitz,  Uri,  Unter-  and  soon  acquired  the  greatest  influence, 

walden,  Zug,  and  Lucerne.    A  large  pro*  In  his  doctrine  concerning  the    Lord's 

portion  of  the  confederates  had  already  supper,  he  differed  somewhat  from  Zuin- 

becotue  devoted    to  the    Protestant  doc*  glius.     But  the  doctrines  of  election  and 

trine*,  when  these  Catholic  cantons,  bav-  predestination  he  made  the  distinguishing 

inr  formed  an  alliance,  for  the  defence  characteristics  of  bis  system,  and  his  opin- 

of  their  opinions,   with  king  Ferdinand  ions  on  these  subjects  excited  opposition, 

(brother  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI  pre-  and  awakened   new   dissensions  in   the 

pared  to  appeal  to  arms.    The  Catholics  Reformed  churches.   Before  bis  death,  the 

renounced  ali  connexion  with   the  Prot-  ecclesiastical  relations  of  Switzerland  were 


estants,  and  in  October,  1531,  Zurich,  more  fully  settled,  and  Giants,  Appenzeli, 
abandoned  by  the  rest  of  its  party,  was  Biel,  the  Grisons,  and  .Neuberg,  became 
forced  to  appear  on  the  field  alone.    Oc-    attached  to  the  Reformed  party,  This  party, 


tober  II,  her  soldiers  were  defeated  at  however,  never  formed  a  proper  church 
Cappel,  Zninglius  himself,  who  led  his  with  a  uniform  creed.  In  1530,  Zuinglius 
adherents,  fell  in  the  battle.  But  the  bad  made  known  bia  own  creed  and  the 
bloody  defeat  did  not  check  the  progress  creed  of  bis  adherents  to  the  diet  of 
of  his  opinions.  Zuinglius  hail  made  Augsburg,  where  the  German  Protestants 
known  his  doctrine,  that  the  bread  snd  also  set  forth  their  profession  of  faith, 
wine,  in  the  Lord's  supper,  ore  mere  But  this  was  not  the  universal  creed  of 
symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  Reformed  party,  and  did  not  secure 
in  a  letter  published,  much  against  his  their  recognition  as  a  church  by  the  secu- 
will,  NovemW  16,  1524,  and  had  first  do-  1st  authorities.  The  Swiss,  however,  to 
elated  them  publicly,  in  1536,  in  his  Com-  secure  the  aid  of  the  Protestants  in  Ger- 
mentary  on  true  and  false  Religion  (Con-  many  against  the  Catholics,  sought  a  rec- 
mentarnu  de  vera  ri  faita  Religions \  and  oncifiation  with  the  Lutherans;  but  the 
afterwards  in  many  controversies  with  Lu-  Wittenberg  Concord,  so  called  (see  Son-o- 
ther and  others.  In  fact,  his  religious  mint),  failed  of  its  object.  Afterwards,  in 
views,  in  general,  were  characterized  by  1549,  in  the  Consentvs  Tigvrient,  (be 
a  reference  to  reason.  By  his  restless  controversy  between  the  people  of  Zurich 
spirit  of  inquiry,  his  peculiar  sagacity,  and  and  the  Calvinists  of  Geneva  was  corn- 
moving  eloquence,  he  succeeded  in  mis-  posed ;  but  even  then,  there  wss  no  true 
ing  his  own  notions  to  a  dogmatical  au-  union  of  doctrine.  At  length,  in  the 
thority  in  the  Swiss  churches.  Out  of  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  the  Swiss 
Switzerland,  too,  his  system  found  much  were  recognised  as  adhereius  of  tbeAuea- 
favor,  and  in  several  countries  became  the  Uirgconfeanon  and  a  religious  party.  But 
prevailing  one.  The  churches,  however,  they  did  not  adopt  the  Augsburg  confes- 
which  inclined  to  his  doctrines,  were  early  sion  unconditionally,  or  acknowledge  it 
divided  in  various  wavs,  and  a  perfect  as  their  symbolical  book.  At  length,  after 
uniou  was  never  effected.    Zuinglius  him-  tedious  contests,  John  Henry  Heidegger, 
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a  divine  of  ZQrich,  in  1671,  drew  up  the  ties  among  its  members,  and  divided  into 
Formula  Consensu*  Htlmtiei,  in  twenty-si*  so  many  parties,  that  it  hardly  deserves 
articles,  with  particular  reference  to  the  the  name  of  a  church.  The  creed  of 
existing  disputes  among  the  Reformed  the  1551,  which  consisted  originally  of  forty- 
ologians.  This  new  form  of  concord,  af-  two  articles,  but  was  reduced  to  thiny- 
ter  1675,  was  gradually  adopted  by  the  nine  articles,  in  1563,  hy  the  synod  of 
Reformed  Swiss  cantons,  but  by  several  London,  and  was  neither  purely  Zuinglian 
of  them  only  nominally,  and  a  perfect  nor  Calvinistic,  could  not  unite  the  con- 
concord  could  never  be  effected  in  Swit-  tending  parties.  (See  England,  Chatk  of.) 
Zetland.  Out  of  Switzerland,  the  Reform-  Unsuccessful  attempts  have  often  been 
ed  party  were  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  madeto  unitethe  Reformed  end  Lutheran 
and  thus  new  dissensions  were  kindled,  churches.  In  the  Prussian  dominions,  and 
In  the  midst  of  the  severest  contests,  the  some  other  German  states,  however,  since 
reformation  had  spread  through  the  Neth-  1817,  tlie  long  projected  amalgamation  of 
erlonds,  where  the  majority  of  the  Prot-  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  into 
esunt  party  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  one  evangelical  Christian  church  has  been 
Luther;  but  the  Netherlandish  confession  portly  effected,  and  attended  with  impor* 
of  1551  inclined  to  the  Swiss  creed,  and  taut  results. 

it  was  afterwards  greatly  altered.     Man-  Reformed,  Dutch.   The  general  synod 

rice,  prince  of  Orange,  whom  the  Nether-  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  is  the  oldest  body 

lands  termed  the  preserver  of  their  civil  of  Presbyterians  in  America.     Itdescend- 

liberty,   was   an  advocate  of  the  latter,  ed  immediately  from  the  church  of  Hol- 

Soon,  however,  a  violent  controversy  was  land,  and  its  doctrines  are  the  same  with 

kindled  here  among  its  adherents,  when  those  of  that  church.     (See   Refarmtd 

Jac.   Armmius  attempted   to  soften   tbe  Chwrk.)     The  first  church  was  founded 

Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  in  New  York,  about  1639.    The  doctrines 

Francis  Gomorus,  hia  colleague  in  Ley-  of  this  sect  were  tbe  established  religion 

den  (especially  after  1604),  violently  op-  of  the  colony  of  the  New  Netherlands, 

posed  bim.    Excellent  men,  such  as  Hugo  until  it  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1664. 

Orotius  and  others,  agreed  with  Arminius;  Most  of  the  Dutch  Presbyterians  are  in 

and   after  his  death,  Simon   Episcopius  New  York ;  the  remainder  ore  chiefly  in 

(bishop)  defended  his  opinions.    But  the  NewJerseyand  Pennsylvania.  The  whole 

contest  grew  more  and  more  violent ;  for  number  at  present  in  the  V.  Slates  is  about 

political  motives  became  interwoven  with  135,000. — Reformed  Gorman  is  the  coun- 

religiou.  The  Arminiana— now  called  Re-  terpart  of-  the   Reformed   or  Calvinistic 

numttranU  (q.  v.),  from  their  Rimrmstrrm-  church    in    Germany.      (See    Rrformtd 

Ha,  or  confession,  transmitted,  in  1610,  to  Ckwtk.)    The  people  of  this  persuasion 

the  states  of  Holland — were  cruelly  perse-  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Pennsyl- 

cutedby  the  Gomarists,  or  Contra-remon-  vania.    There  their  churches  were   fin* 

strants,  and  the  religious  conferences  at  formed  ;  hut  they  are  now  to  be  found  in 

the  Hague  and  Delft  led  to  no  reconcilie-  nearly  all  the  states  south  and  west  of 

tion.     At  length,  in  1618,  tbe  celebrated  Pennsylvania.     Tbe   present  number  in 

synod  of  Don  was  convened,  and,  after  the  U.  States  is  about  300,000. 

protracted  deliberations,  rejected  tbe  doc-  Refraction,  double.     Rays  of  light, 

trinee  of  tbe  Remonstrants,  in  Msy,  1619,  in  traversing  the  greater  number  of  crys- 

and  confirmed  the  severe,  but  somewhat  tallized   bodies,  are  commonly  split  into 

mitigated  doctrine  of  predestination.     But  two  pencils,  one  of  which,  called  the  or- 

foreign  theologians  would  not  concur  un-  dinary  ray,  follows  the  common  laws  of 

conditionally  iu  tbe  decrees  of  the  synod ;  refraction,  whilst  the  other,  called  the  tx- 

the  Remonstrants  (i).  v.)  maintained  their  Iraordinan/    ray,    obeys     very    different 

standing  as  a  distinct  party,  and  published,  laws.    This  phenomenon,  first  observed 

in   1631,  a  distinct  creed,   composed  by  in  the  Iceland  spar,  or  crystallized  lime- 

Episcopius.      In    France,  the  Reformed  stone,  is  called  doubtt  rtfradten.     It  oc- 

porty  (see  Hnrumott)  was  exposed  to  the  curs   iu  all  transparent   minerals,  whose 

severest  attacks;  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  primitive  forms  are  not  referable  to   the 

in    1398,    they  first   enjoyed    toleration,  cube  or  the  regular  octahedron.    The  di- 

But  although  they  submitted  to  the  doc-  vision  of  tbe  beam  is  greater  or  less  in 

trine*  of  Calvin,  they  hod  no  firm  bond  different    substances,  and    according  as 

of  union  within  themselves.    Tbe  Eng-  they  are  cut     Double  refraction  is  found 

lish  church,  which  is  reckoned  among  the  in  various  animal  and  vegetable  bodies; 

Reformed,  was  instituted  in  so  peculiar  s  and  it  may  be  communicated,  either  per- 

vray,  was  involved  so  early  in  conirover-  monently  or  transiently,  to  substances  in 
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e  them  of  this 

„ ,„, _.  msuoiBof  escape.    The  frail 

!  lines,  or  planes,  along  which 
double  refraction  does  not  take  place,  estsnt,  who  foil  into  their  hands,  was 
Those  substance*  in  which  there  is  only  abused,  deprived  of  his  property,  loaded 
one  such  plane  or  line,  ere  called  ajitalt,  with  chains,  and  confined  in  the  galleys 
or  bodies  with  one  axis,  or  one  plane  of  with  the  most  abandoned  criminals;  chd- 
umof  double  refraction ;  and  those  which  dren  were  taken  from  their  parents,  and 
have  two,  three,  four,  &e,  such  lines  are  educated,  in  monasteries,  in  the  Catholic 
called  crystals,  or  bodies  with  two,  three,  faith.  Nevertheless,  600,000  Protestant*, 
tour,  etc.  axes,  or  planes  of  nxes,  of  double  at  least,  were  able  by  artifice,  and  in  some 
refraction.  When  the  doubly  refracting  eases  by  force,  to  escape  from  their  native 
force  does  not  exist  in  any  of  these  axes,  country.  England,  Denmark,  Holland, 
or  planes  of  axes,  the  ax  is  is  cal  led  s  real  axil  Switzerland,  Germany,  in  the  latter  espe- 
of  double  refraction;  but  whan  the  dissp-  daily  Saxony,  Bradenburg,  and  Hesse, 
pesrence  of  double  refraction  arises  front  received  these  fugitives  with  hospitality, 
the  existence  of  two  opposite  and  equal  Merchants  and  manufacturers  went  w 
doubly  refracting  forces,  which  destroy  one  England  and  Holland,  whither  they  could 
another,  theaxis,  or  planeofaxea,arecalIed  more  easily  convey  their  property,  and  at 
a  raitftant  aru,  or  plane  of  double  refroc-  the  same  time  employ  it  more  profitably, 
lion,  or  an  orur  or  plane  a/  compensation.  The  nobility,  soldiers,  artist*,  literati,  me- 
If  the  ray,  which  suffers  the  extraordina-  chanics,  and  manufacturers,  went  to  the 
ry  refraction,  »  refracted  toward*  the  ax-  states  of  Bradenbuig.  In  many  of  these 
is,  or  plane  of  axes,  of  a  doubly  refracting  countries,  the  govenunents  gave  to  the 
body,  the  axis  is  called  a  positive  axit  of  emigrants  equal  privileges  with  tbeirother 
double  refraction ;  nad  ifitia  refracted  fro*  subjects,  and  received  large  additions  to 
the  axis,  it  is  called  a  negative  axu  of  then-  resources  from  the  wealth  and  skill 
doMe  re/rariion.  (See  Optic*.)  which  a  fiuwtfjenl  king  had  driven  from 
RxrucTon,  or  RxrucTiNa  Tnuc-  his  own  kingdom.  In  the  Brandenburg 
icon.  (See  Telescope.)  states,  where  these  refugees  obtained  the 
RarDOB,  CiTtH  op,  among  the  He-  most  extensive  civil  privileges,  they  he- 
brews;  six  cities  belonging  to  the  Levitea,  came  the  founders  of  a  large  part  of  the 
in  which  a  person,  who  had  committed  manufactures,  which  at  the  present  time 
involuntary  murder,  might  take  refuge  constitute  so  considerable  a  part  of  the 
from  the  vengeance  of  his  pursuers,  until  wealth  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Tbey 
Ilia  case  wa*  investigated.  iUeut.  xxxv,  6.)  exerted  a  still  more  important  influence 
If  the  murder  was  proved  to  have  been  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of 
intentional,  the  culprit  was  given  up  to  the  countries  to  which  they  fled.  Coo- 
the  avenger  of  blood ;  if  otherwise,  the  cernuig  the  reception  of  the  fugitive 
latter  could  not  injure  him  within  the  pre-  French  Protestants,  in  the  electoral  antes 
cincts  of  the  city.  (See  JUt/lum.)  of  Brandenburg,  sec  the  PaaaWafrafcjyfai 
Refuoxes.  This  name  is  given  panic-  tat  of  Christian  William  von  Dohm  (5ih 
ularly  to  the  French  Protestants,  who  fled  vol.,  475). 
from  their  native  country  on  account  of  Besaiu (jura  regatta);  : 
■he  persecutions  to  which  they  were  ex-  privileges  connected  with  tne 
posed  after  the  repeal,  in  1685,  of  the  power.  Tbey  are  either  such  ai  .  . 
edict  of  Nantes,  under  which  the  reformed  rily  originate  from  the  nature  of  govara- 
iloctrines  bad  enjoyed  toleration  from  the  ment,  or  such  as  are  accidentally  attached 
year  1598.  (See  Huguenot*,  MaMenon,  to  the  sovereign.  Of  the  former  sort  is 
and  Jjtmi*  XIV.)  The  cruelties  which  the  power  ol  judicature ;  of  the  Inner, 
inquisitorial  zeal  bad  produced  in  other  such  rights  as  that  of  collecting  amber, 
countries,  were  renewed  in  France,  against  which  belongs  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 
the  heretics,  as  they  were  called.  Drag-  Some  rights  are  now  so  ultimately  coo- 
oons  were  quartered  on  them,  and  were  nected  with  the  public  order,  that  they  be- 
to  compel  them,  by  oppressions  of  every  long  to  the  former  clsaa,  though  many 
description,  to  renounce  their  faith ;  and  stales  have  existed  without  them  (e.  g- 
those  who  could  not  be  made  to  recant,  the  privilege  of  coining  money,  which  was 
either  died  under  the  sabre,  or  were  exercised  by  certain  families  in  ancient 
obliged  to  pass  their  lives  in  prison,  or  in  Rome).  As  slates  and  governments  have 
banishment  beyond  the  sea.  To  escape  gradually  grown  up  from  rudeness  and 
this  Hate  of  misery,  many  fled  from  their  lawlessness,  it  may  easily  be  imagined 
native  land.     But  the  government  did  all  how  much  ignorance,  in  some  cases,  aaal 
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force  in  others,  have  influenced  the  idea  Etruria  of  the  nine  name ;  the  regency 
of  regalia.  Among  some  German  tribes,  of  the  crown-prince  Frederic  of  Dea- 
ths precious  metals  and  stones  were  con-  mark  (1784 — 1808),  when  be  ascended  the 
aidered  as  belonging  delusively  to  the  Danish  throne  wider  the  name  of  Fred- 
sovereign  ;  and  even  now  n  citizen  hu  eric  VI.  {q.  v.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
not,  in  all  countries,  the  right  to  work  that,  within  the  hat  fifty  years,  three  re- 
rnines  on  his  own  ground.  Some  tribes  genciesof  crown  princes  have  taken  place 
allowed  their  princes  the  sole  privilege  of  in  Europe  on  account  of  the  mental  1m- 
bunting  all  the  larger  animals,  except  ani-  bed  iky  or  insanity  of  the  kings  of  Great 
mais  of  prey ;  some  sovereigns  declared  Britain,  Portugal  end  Denmark.  Of  late, 
all  unclaimed  property,  as  waife,  estrays,  when  Belgium  separated  herself  from  the 
or  newly  formed  land  on  the  seashore,  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Poland 

&c,  rtgalia.  These  regalia  are  also  called  -— : — ■  "■— ;- '— J 

aurora  (comprehending  what  relates  to 

the  sovereign's  power  and  dignity)  and  gent,  indicating  that  the  revolted  countries 

smmssi  (srhat  relates  to  his  jfMwor  pecu-  did  not  declare  themselves  against  mon- 

niary  prerogatives^ — Rrgaha  also  denotes,  archy. 

in  England,  the  regal  mrignia,  the  sceptre         Reoqio.     (Bee  JtfbeVna.) 

with  the  cross,  sceptre  with  the  dove,  St        Rbooio,  Duu  or.    (See  OuaSnor.) 

Edward's  staff,  four  several   swords,  the         Regiment  ;  a  body  of  troops,  either  in- 

globe,  the  orb  with  the  cress,  and  other  fantry  or  cavalry,  consisting  in  the  former 

articles  used  at  the  coronation. — Regalia  case  of  one  or  more  battalions  [q.  v.),  in 

of  the  church  denotes,  in  England,  those  the  latter,  of  several  squadrons.     Tbeave- 

rights   and    privileges   which   cathedrals,  rage  number  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  in 

&c,  enjoy  by  the  concessions  of  kings. —  the  various  services,  may  be  stated  at  about 

RtgaKa  is  sometimes  also  used  for  the  1600.       A   colonel   or  lieutenant-colonel 

patrimony  of  a  church.  generally  commands  a  regiment.  Artillery 

Rmabsuit,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  is  also  sometimes  divided  into  regiments 

a  Ikm  or  other  beast  of  prey,  in  the  ani-  in  time  of  peace  (e.  g.  in  France  snd 

tude  of  looking  with  bis  eyes  towards  bis  Prussia).     Regiments  were  first  formed  in 

tail.  France  in  1558,  and  in  England  in  1660. 

Rehatta,  a  public  diversion  in  Venice,  By  the  act  of  congress  of  March  2,  1891, 
in  which  boats  run  races  on  the  canals  the  military  peace  establishment  of  the  U. 
that  intersect  the  city.  Each  boat  con-  States  is  composed  of  four  regiments  of 
tains  one  person  only,  and  the  boat  which  artillery,  consisting  each  of  nine  compa- 
first  reaches  the  goad,  receives  a  small  prize  niea,and  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  con- 
in  money.  The  number  of  spectators  sistiug  each  of  ten  companies;  each  coin- 
present,  in  ornamented  gondolas,  make  the  pany  consisting  of  forty-two  privates. 
principal  attraction  of  this  festival.  RxGiOMOKTAnns.  whose  real  name  was 

REGKMsnnnG.    (See  RatUben.)  John  Muller,  and   who,  according  to  the 

Remitt.  iteg^  in  a  general  sense,  is  a  custom  of  his  time,  assumed  that  of  Re- 
nder, the  ruler  of  a  state;  in  a  mora  limit-  giomontanus,  in  allusion  to  the  place  of 
ed  sense,  one  who  exercises  the  highest  bis  birth,  Konigeberg  (King's  mountain), 
power  vicariously  during  the  absence  or  in  Francouio,  was  born  in  1436.  He  ex- 
incapacity  of  the  lawful  sovereign.  The  hibited  great  precocity  of  talent,  and, 
right  to-  the  regency  is  created  by  law,  having  received  a  classical  education  at 
agreement,  or  by  last  will  and  testament,  Leipsic,  placed  himself  under  Pur- 
ity a  testamentary  appointment,  a  ruler  bechius  (Peurbnch),  the  professor  .  of 
can  legally  establish  a  regency  only  when  mathematics  at  Vienna.  Under  so  able 
the  right  of  a  third  person  to  the  regency,  an  insiructer,  he  made  the  greatest  profi- 
founded  Upon  law,  is  not  injured.  The  eiency,  and  became  one  of  the  first  as- 
sume is  true  in  respect  to  regencies  made  tronomera  as  well  as  mechanics  of  that 
by  agreement.  Among  the  regencies  of  age.  Regiotnontanus,  together  with  Pur- 
modern  times,  that  of  Philip,  duke  of  Or-  baohius,  accompanied  cardinal  Bessarion 
leans  (q.  v.),  during  tbe  minority  of  Louis  to  Rome  in  1461,  where  Beza  gave  him 
XV  of  France  (from  1715  to  23),  was  de-  further  instructions  in  Greek  literature, 
ptorable  in  its  consequences  for  Fiance,  which  enabled  him   to  complete  a  new 


and,  indeed,  all  Europe.  Our  times  have  abridgment  in  Latin  of  the  AlmageA  of 
seen  tbe  regency  of  George,  prince  of  Ptolemy  (Venice,  1496),  and  to  correct 
Wales  (George  IV),  and  tbe  short  regen-    many  errors  in   the    former  translation. 


cies  of  the  former  empress  of  France,    made  by  George  of  Trebizond.    In  1471, 
Maria  Louisa,  end  that  of  the  queen  of    he  built  an  observatory  at  Nuremberg,  and 
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eatabliabea  a  press ;  but,  after  a  stny  of  lit-  published,  in  mx  Tola,  8vo*  and  four  role., 

lie  more   than   three   years,   returned   to  12mo. 

Rome,  on  the  invitation  of  Sixtue  IV,  who  Keonieh,  Motfaurin,   born  at  Cbartree 

employed  him  in  the  reformation  of  the  in  1573,  died  at  Rouen   in   1613;  early 

calendar,  aud  rewarded  his  services   by  showed  an  irresistible  inclination  to  satire. 

raising  liim  to  the  bishopric  of  Ratisbou.  His  poetical  talents  gained  him  powerful 

He  died  in  147G,  according  tosoine,of  the  friends,  and    the    cardinal    Francois  da 

plague,  according  to  others,  by  poison  ad-  Joyeuae  took  liim  to  Rome,  whither  he 

ministered  by  the  son  of  George  of  Tre-  also  afterwards  accompanied  the  French 

bizoud,  out  of  revenge  for  bis  having  ex-  ambassador  Philippe  da  Betbune.     Soma 

posed  the  errors  of  his  father.      Regis-  valuable  benefices,  wbich  were  conferred 

montonuB  was  the  first  in   Germany   to  upon  him,  enabled  him  to  lead  a  lite  of 

apply  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  neg-  ease  and  pleasure.      His  works  consist,  of 

lected  science  of  algebra.  He  made  greet  satires,  epistles,  elegies,   odea,  epigrams, 

improvements  in  trigonometry, into  which  &c;  but  his  satires,  sixteen  in  number, 

be  introduced  the  use  of  tangents.     His  are  the  principal  basis  of  his  reputation, 

refutation  of  a  supposed  discovery  of  the  Persius  and  Juvenal  are  fab  modes*,  wbich 

quadrature  of  die  circle,  and  his  mimer-  be  surpasses  in  the  licentiousness  of  his 

ous  writings  on  various  subjects  of  natu-  pictures.      His  coloring  is  vigorous,  but 

ral  philosophy,  display  extensive  learning  hi*  style  is  incoirect,  and  liia  jests  sre  often 

and   great  acutenese.     His  astronomical  low  and  indecent;  yet  he  is  not  destitute 

observations  from  1475  to  1506  (under  the  of  true  poetical  turns,  delicate  wit  and  s 

title  Ephontridu)  are  very  accurate.     Of  pleasing  humor. 

his  works,  the  most  valuable  sre  bis  Co-  Reghier   Desmakais,  Francois   Scra- 

Urviarium ;  Dt  Rcfomalione   CaUndarii ;  phin,  born  in  Oris  in  1633,  died  in  1713. 

Tabula  magna  primi  Mobttii ;  Dt  Cormltt  While   yet  at  college,  he  translated  the 

Magnitudin*  Longitvduitqut ;  Dt   TVum-  Balrachomyomachia,  and  after  travelling  in 

gaiu.     His  life  has  been  written  by  Gas-  the  train  of  several  men  of  distinction,  be 

semli  (Optra,  vol.  v).  became  secretary  of  legation  to  the  duka 

Ramos    PaorESsoas.      Henry    VIII  de  Crequi,  French  ambassador  at  Rome. 

founded  five  lectures  in  Oxford  and  Cam-  Such   was  his  knowledge  of  Italian,  that 

bridge,  viz.  divinity,  Hebrew,  Greek,  law  an  odo  written  by  him  in  that  language 

and  physic,  the  readers  of  which  lectures  was  believed  to  be  by  Petrarch,  aud  the 

sre  in  the  universities'  statutes  called  rcgii  academy  ddia  Cnuea  chose  him  a  mem- 

yrofuteru.  ber  of  their  body.     He  was  equally  well 

Keonard,  John  Francis;  a  comic  poet,  acquainted  with  the  Spanish.     In  1670, 

boru  at  Paris,  Feb.  3, 1G5S.    Having  re-  he  was  admitted  into  the  French  acad- 

ceived   a  good  oducatiou,  and  being  set  emy,  of  wbich,  in  1684,  he  became  per 

free  from  restraint  by  the  death  of  his  fk-  pet  mil  secretary.     His  labors  in  the  com- 

ther,  he  went  to  Italy  in  1676  or  1677.  pilation  of  the  Didimutain  de  rdcadirtie. 

He  was  fond  of  play,  and,  being   very  were-  of  the  greatest  value,  and  he  was 

fortunate,   Was    returning    home   with   a  the  author  of  the  grammar  which  appeer- 

considerable  addition  of  property,  when  ed  under  the  name  of  the  academy  in 

be  was  captured  by  an  Algerine  eonmir,  1676.     In  bis  80th  year,  he  collected  his 

and,  being  sold  for  a  slave,  was  carried  poems  under  the  title  of  Poene*  Fran- 

to  Constantinople.     His  skill  in  the  art  of  caitti,   Lalina,  Baliama,  tt   I&pagnola. 

cookery  rendered  him  a  favorite  with  bis  His  historical  works  are  of  lens  value, 

master;  but  at  length  he  was  ransomed,  Regular  denotes  any  thing  thai  is 

and  returned  borne.     He  did  not,  how-  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  art ;  thus  we  say 

ever,  remain  there  long ;  for  in  April,  1681,  a  regular  building,  verb,  &c.    A  regular 

he  set  off,  in  company  with  others,  on  a  figure,  hi  geometry,  is  one  whose  awlee, 

journey  to  Lapland,  and  after  going  as  far  and  consequently  angles,  are  tequsJ.     All 

north   as   Torneo,  he   returned  through  regular  figures  may  be  inscribed  in  a  eir- 

Swedeii,  Poland  and  Germany.     Regnard  ele. 

then  retired   to  an  estate  near  Dourdan,  Regulato*   or   a  Watch  ;  the  mall 

eluven  leagues  from  Paris,  where  be  died,  spring  belonging  to  the  balance,  serving  to 

in  September,  1709.  He  wrote  an  account  adjust  its  motions,  and  make  it  go  faster 

of    his    northern    tour,    a    number     of  or  slower. 

dramatic     pieces    (the     best    of    which  Reoulds,  Marcus  Attilius,   a    Roman 

are     the    jausur,     MgaLairt     Untveritt,  general,  celebrated  for  bis  patriotism  and 

Distrait,    and    Reiour    fmprttni),    poems,  devotion   in   the  service  of  his  country, 

aud  other  works,  which   have  been  often  was  made  consul  a  Second  ttms  about  256 
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B.  C,  and  with  bis  colleague,  Manlius  1751 ;  studied  in  lie  university  of  Konigs- 
Vulso,  commanded  in  the  first  war  against  berg,  under  Kant ;  travelled  much ;  was  ap- 
Carthage.  Notwithstanding  the  little  ex-  pointed,  in  1775,  master  of  the  chapel  for 
perience  which  the  Romans  then  had  in  the  Italian  open.  Id  Berlin ;  did  *  great 
naval  warfare,  the.  consuls  defeated  a  su-  deal  for  music  under  the  reign  of  Fred- 
— ;„..  ,■— L.-...1-.,  flag,  aai  efReted  a  eric  William  II ;  was  appointed,  in  1S07, 
Here  Regulus  followed  by  the  king  of  Westphalia,  director  of  the 
successfully,  that  in  a  French  and  German  theatre ;  and  died  in 
snort  time  he  presented  himself  before  1814.  His  compositions  are  very  numer- 
the  capital  of  the  enemy.  Carthage,  de-  ous ;  among  which  are  the  Tamerlane  of 
privedof  its  fleet,  and  not  accustomed  to  Morel  and  the  Panthen  of  Berquiu,  Some 
military  operations  by  land,  sued  for  peace,  of  his  lighter  productions  are  very  fine. 
Regulus,  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  politi-  His  literary  productions  are,  Familiar  Let- 
cian,  persisted,  with  the  Roman  haughti-  tera,  written  during  a  Journey  in  Fiance 
ness,  in  his  demand  of  unconditional  sub-  in  1792  (2  vols.,  Svo.) ;  New  Familiar  Let- 
mission.  The  Carthaginians  preferred  to  ten  during  a  Journey  in  France  in  1803 
die  rather  than  to  accept  such  terms,  and  and  1804  (3  vols.,  8vo.)  ;  Familiar  Letters 
at  this  juncture  were  joined  by  a  small  on  Vienna,  &c.  -,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
body  of  Spartan  volunteers  under  Xon-  the  French  People  under  his  Consulate, 
thippus.  The  Grecian  general  gave  battle  &.c.  In  1804  and  IB05,  he  was  conductor 
to  Regulus  under  the  walls  Of  Carthage,  of  the  Musical  Gazette  < of  Berlin.  Reich- 
where  thirty  thousand  Romans  fell,  and  ardt  was  not  a  great  musical  genius,  but 
Regulus  was  made  prisoner.  Carthage  had  formed  himself  by  study  and  an  ex- 
could  now  hope  to  obtain  a  peace  upon  cellent  taste. 

better  terms.  An  embassy  was,  therefore,  Reichehbacb,  George  of,  a  distinguish- 
sent  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  Regulus,  ed  mechanical  artist,  was  born,  August  24, 
who  was  obliged  to  bind  himself  by  an  1772,  at  Manbeim,  and  died  at  Munich, 
oath  to  return  to  Carthage,  if  Rome  should  May  21,  1826.  In  the  establishments  for 
refuse  the  terms  proposed.  Regulus,  the  manufacture  of  optical  instruments, 
however,  considered  it  his  duty,  in  oppo-  which  he  founded  at  Munich  and  Bene- 
sition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Carthaginians,  dictbeurn  (q.  v.l  in  1805,  in  conjunction 
to  advise  the  continuance  of  the  war;  with  Ucescimeider  and  Fniunhofer,  all  the 
and  neither  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  instruments  necessary  for  astronomical 
wife  and  children,  nor  the  entreaties  of  the  and  geodetic*!  operations  were  made 
senate  and  people,  who  were  ready  to  in  great  perfection.  The  great  meridian 
save  the  liberty  and  life  of  such  a  citizen  circles  of  three  feel  diameter,  the  twelve 
by  any  sacrifice,  could  bend  him  from  his  inch  repeating  circles,  theodolites,  &c, 
purpose.  The  prosecution .  of  the  war  which  proceeded  from  these  manufacto- 
was,  therefore,  decided  upon,  and  the  lies,  are  unsurpassed  in  simplicity  and 
Carthaginian  ambassadors  returned  home  convenience  of  construction,  in  the  fine- 
astonished  and  irritated,  and  with  them  nesa  and  delicacy  of  their  divisions,  and 
Regulus,  in  obedience  to  his  oath.  The  in  their  whole  arrangement.  The  tele- 
crael  revenge  which  the  Carthaginians  scopes  from  the  optical  manufactory  of 
are  said  to  have  taken  on  Regulus,  is  Fraunhnfer  at  Benedict  beurri,  are  dlstin- 
doubted  by  many  modem  inquirers,  and  guished  for  the  excellence  of  their  flint 
the  silence  of  Polybius  and  Diodorus  glass,  and,  in  fact,  their  whole  construc- 
Siculus  upon  this  subject,  is  certainly  re-  tion.  (See  Tiletcopes.)  The  great  equa- 
markoble;  however  this  may  be,  his  firm-  toiiol  instrument  of  Rejchenbach  and  the 
nesa  in  refusing  to  purchase  hja  life  by  the  hetiometers  of  Fraanhofer  have  satisfied 
sacrifice  of  the  public  good,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  expectations  of  astronomers. 
admiration.  Reichenbach  constructed  a  peculiar  in- 

Rebolcs,  in  chemistry,  denote*  a  metal  strument  for  baron  Zach,  in  1812,  which 
in  its  most  extensive  sense — a  metal  in  Its  may  be  called  a  portable  observatory,  as  it 
proper  metallic  state.  The  term  is  now  unites  in  itself  the  two  principal  mstru- 
little  used.  The  old  chemists  chiefly  em-  ments  of  an  observatory— a  perfect  rno- 
ployed  it  as  u  distinctive  appellation,  when  ridian  telescope  joined  to  a  repeating  cir- 
a  metal  and  one  of  its  ores  happened  to  cle,  together  with  a  repeating  theodolite 
be  called  by  the  same  name.  for  the  measurement  of  azimuths.    He 

Reichakot,  John  Frederie!  a  must-  likewise  distinguished  himself  by  his  in- 
cal  composer,  and  author,  who  was  a  genious  constructions  at  the  Bavarian  salt- 
corresponding  member  of  the  French  in-  works  {m\e.  BtrckUsgotkn,  end  RtirhenlusH), 
stitute.    He  waa  born  at  Konigaberg,  in  and  by  bis  invention  of  iron  bridges,  ac- 

vtw.  x.  47 
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were  made  him,  in  the  hope  (which  was    the  ambassadors  were  obliged  t 
never,  however,  fulfilled)  of  better.    He    every  week,  were  preserved  in 

'-'         -  ..-.....- a  1068,  the  ten 


:'  independen 

■  in  1746,  but 


He  returned  to  write  down  everything  remarkable  which 
is  there,  also,  una-  fell  under  their  observation.  In  1465,  the 
10  procure  an;  place,  except  that,  in  word  relatione  came  into  use.  The  last 
1748,  by  the  favor  of  the  elector,  he  re-  of  these  rdaxvmi  mention  the  beginning 
ceived  the  title  of  professor  of  Arabic,  and  of  the  French  revolution.  They  were 
was  obliged  to  gam  his  subsistence  by  pri-  often  copied  by  order  of  patrons  of  sol- 
vate instruction,  writing  of  books,  correct-  ence,  so  that  many  are  found  in  the  li- 
ing  the  press,  translating,  and  by  contribu-  braries  at  Rome,  Paris,  Berlin;  some  are 
Dons  to  critical  journals.  Meanwhile,  be  in  Goths,  and  several  in  smaller  libraries 
was  always  pressed  for  want  of  money,  as  of  Italy.  In  the  beginning  of  1631,  a 
he  spent  almost  all  which  be  acquired  in  number  of  them  were  sold  among  the 
purchasing  books,  especially  in  Greek  and  manuscripts  of  the  late  lord  Guildford. 
Arabic  literature,  and  turned  bis  works  to  The  circumstance  that  Venice  stood,  in 


little  account  In  1756,  by  the  explana-  early  tunes,  in  very  important  rehuioos  to 
tion  of  an  Arabic  inscription,  be  attracted  all  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  pert  ic- 
the  notice  of  the  count  of  Wackerbarth,  ulariy  to  Spam  and  the  sultan,  when  the 
who  procured  him,  in  1758,  the  rectorship  Porte  was  at  the  apes  of  its  power,  ren- 
in St.  Nicholas's  school  at  Leipsic ;  the  du-  den  the  rthmom  one  of  the  most  impor- 
ties  of  which  he  discharged  with  fidelity  f  ant  and  most  interesting  sources  of  mod- 
for  sixteen  years,  notwithstanding  his  nu-  em  history. 

merous  literary  labors.  In  1768,  he  mar-  Relegitio  (exile)  ;  a  punishment  in 
ried  Ernestine  Christina  Huller,  a  lady  use  among  the  Romans,  particularly  under 
of  uncommon  talents  and  learning,  who  the  emperors.  The  name  baa  been  re- 
assisted  him  in  his  labors,  and  was  bis  tainad  in  the  government  of  German  uni- 
fiuthful  companion  till  his  death  in  1774.  varsities.    (See  Consilium  .IbeundL) 


Greek  literature  is  indebted  to  Reiske  for        Relics;  the  remains  or  supposed: 
excellent  editions  of  Theocritus  (Vienna,    of  holy  persons,  saints  (q.  v.),  or  ma 


1765,  3  vols.,  4tu.),  of  the    some  objects  belonging  to  them,  tt 
lSvols.),    way  connected  with  them. 


martyrs,  oi 


rs  (Leipsic,  1770—75,  18  vob.1,  way  c. ._. 

of  Plutarch  (Leipeic,  1774—79, 12  vols.),  were  multiplied  particularly  after  the  cl  _ 
of  Dionvsius  oi  Halicamsasus  (Leipsic,  sades.  Thus  in  some  places  are  shown 
1774—77, 6  volsA  and  of  Maximus  Tyri-  the  shroud  in  which  the  body  of  Christ 
us  (Leipsic,  1774,  3  vols.).  Uncommon  was  laid,  pieces  of  the  cross,  of  objects 
erudition  and  critical  acuteness  are  dis-  surrounding  the  sepulchre,  and  relics  of 
played  in  his  Animadixrtvmis  in  Greece*  Mary,  Joseph,  and  the  holy  men  of  the 
Auclorei  (Leipsic,  1759 — 66,  6  vols.  V  con-  early  Christian  church.  At  first,  these  ob- 
taining emendations  of  a  great  number  of  jects  were  only  held  in  nigh  esteem ;  but 
passages  of  the  Greek  classics.  Hiscollec-  eventually  superstition  ascribed  to  such 
tion  of  manuscripts,  chiefly  Arabic,  which  relics  miraculous  powers,  and  a  system  of 
he  had  himself  transcribed  or  purchased,  fraud  was  countenanced  by  the  Roman 
was  bought,  after  his  death,  by  Suhm  of  clergy  for  their  profit-,  honors,  little  short 
Copenhagen.  His  Life,  written  by  him-  of  divine,  were  paid  to  these  objects,  and 
self)  with  impartiality  and  frankness,  was  more  virtue  was  attributed  to  a  splinter  of 
continued  to  his  death  by  his  wife,  and  the  cross  than  to  the  word  of  the  So- 
published,  at  Leipsic  in   1763.     The  ex-  vior. 

ceUent  Vita  Reialrii  by  Morus  (Leipsic,        Relief.    (See  Relievo.) 
1777)  should  be  compared  with  iL  Relief,  in  law  ;h  certain  sum  of  money, 

Rksll  ;  Russian  for  rwtr,  as  Tchxmaia-  which  the  tenant,  holding  by  military  ser- 

rtka  (Black  river).  vice,  and  being  at  full  age  at  the  death  of 

Relation  (Italian   relazione)  was   the  his  ancestor,  paid  to  the  feudal  lord   at 

name  given  to  the  full  and  minute  account  his  entrance    on  the   possession  of  the 

which  a  Venetian  ambassador  was  obliged  estate. 

to  render,  on  his  return,  to  the  council  of         Relievo  (Italian),  or  Relief  ;  sculp- 

tlie  Pregadi,  respecting  the   state  of  the  tured  work,  raised  above  a  surface  with 

country  to  which  he  bad  been  sent,  its  for-  which  it  is  connected.     Ij  has  several  gra- 

eign  and  domestic  relations,  the  character  dations   {biuto,    mezzo,    and   alto-relievo). 

of  the  prince,  chief  officers  and  people.  Originally,  with  the  Greeks,  it  was  very 

These,  together  with  the  reports  which  flat,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  lion  on  the 
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gate  of  MycnmB,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  disposition  to  do  what  die  individual  be- 
preserved  relief.  Phidias  brought  it  to  lieves  to  be  the  will  of  God.  The  reli- 
perieetion ;  and  the  cornices  ana  metope*  pons  dispositinn,and  the  degreeofrr  'igious 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  temple  of  Apol-  knowledge,  snow  themselves  in  various 
lo  at  Baasee,  near  Phigolja,  in  Arcadia,  pre-  ways;  and  the  communication  of  this 
served  by  a  fortunate  accident,  are  yet  tin-'  knowledge^  it  relates  toaupernatural  sub- 
rivalled  models  of  rtiitvo.  In  the  sculp-  jecta,  must  be  often  effected  in  a  symboti- 
ture  of  the  later  Romans,  who  strove  to  cal  way ;  and  the  forms  in  which  the  reli- 
Bupplyby  technical  execution  what  was  gious  feeling  expresses  itself  (forms  of  war- 
wanting  in  spirit,  the  high  relief  {altitgimo  ship),  must  be  of  a  symbolical  character. 
relievo)  was  adopted,  in  which  the  figures  The  variety  in  the  modes  in  which  the  re- 
were  so  raised  as  to  stand  almost  entirely  bgious  feeling  manifests  itself  in  different 
out  from  the  ground,  which  was  covered  nations,  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  positive 
with  other  figures,  in  low  relief.  Probe-  religion.  A  positive  religion  is  religion 
bly  works  in  precious  stones  of  several  modified  by  the  peculiar  developemenl  of 
layers,  cameos  in  putre  dure,  occasioned  the  religious  disposition,  by  peculiar  views 
these  attempts,  of  which  the  collection  of  respecting  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  and 
antiques  at  Dresden  contains  remarkable  of  his  destiny,  as  well  as  by  peculiar  cua- 
specimens.  It  was  the  intention  of  Al-  toms  and  symbols  of  worship.  In  this 
garth  and  his  followers  to  cany  relief  still  sense  we  speak  of  a  Mohammedan,  pagan, 
farther.  They  even  attempted  perepec-  Christian,  Jewish  religion.  A  particular 
tive  representations,  including  landscapes,  form  of  religion  becomes  predominant  by 
A  misconception  of  the  true  limits  of  a  variety  of  causes ;  by  the  growing  author- 
Bcuipture  and  glyptics,  in  relation  to  ity  of  tradition,  or  the  intellectual  siiperior- 
painting,  mi  the  cause  of  these  aberra-  ity  of  particular  men,  who  imbue  families, 
tiotts  from  a  just  taste,  which  have  main-  tribes,  nations,  with  their  own  religious 
tained  themselves  in  medals.  Thorwald-  notions,  by  the  blending  of  politics  and 
sen  (q.  v.J  has  restored  to  the  relief  its  true  religion,  and  not  unfi-equently  by  persecu- 
anil  simple  character,  whilst  Canova's  tion  itsel£  The  adherents  of  most  reli 
retievi  strive  too  much  to  imitate  painting,  gions,  moreover,  refer  the  establishment  of 
Another  kind  of  relief  has  been  employ-  their  own  particular  form  of  faith  to  the 
ed  of  late,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  direct  interference  of  the  Deity  whom 


ligio  (a  flat 
which  it  si 


commended.  On  medals,  particularly,  they  worship.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
thengureshavebeenrepresentedonanele-  philosophy  of  religion  to  investigate  the 
vated  surface,  as  if  cut  in  an  onyx  of  two  original  principle  of  all  religions,  and  the 
layers.  For  all  these  kinds  of  work,  the  most  hidden  causes  of  the  variety  in  the 
Greeks  had  the  general  name  ittyXtf* ;  al-  development  of  this  great,  eternal,  origin- 
so  n*"'"  Jf=j-At*o,  because  they  were  fre-  al  principle.  The  History  of  religion 
quendy  painted.  Aa  yet,  no  Greek  rtlieft  shows  the  historical  developemenl  of  this 
en  creux  have  been  found,  such  as  were  principle,  and  those  general  notions  which 
used  in  Egypt — slightly  raised  sculpture,  lie  at  the  basis  of  each  religion.  (See 
in  a  depressed  surface,  often  filled  with  Uenjanjin  Constant's  work  on  religion.) 
colors.  In  hard  stones,  these  can  be  The  different  views  entertained  of  revela- 
worked  only  with  the  best  steeL  tion  (q.  v.)  lead,  of  course,  to  different 
Rbxioion.  This  word,  defined  in  so  views  of  religion.  Those  who  are  con- 
many  ways,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  re-  vinced  that  man  could  not  have  obtained 
'"  io  (a  sacred  oath,  or  obligation),  but  that  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  his  relation  to 
it  signifies,  is  as  old  as  man  and  his  God  by  the  faculties  within  liira,  but  that  a 
ihlbuuu  to  God,  whom  it  presupposes,  direct  interposition  of  the  Deity  waa  neces- 
Man  is  not  only  placed  in  a  certain  rela-  sary,  oppose  revelation  to  natural  religion, 
tion  towards  the  Deity,  but  is  naturally  led  by  which  is  understood  that  knowledge  i 
to  the  idea  of  his  existence,  the  compro-  of  our  relations  to  God  which  we  may  i 
henaiou,  in  some  degree,  of  his  nature,  obtain  by  our  own  faculties,  unaided  by 
and  the  etudv  of  his  oira  relations  towards  the  special  interference  of  the  Deity. 
him.  This  disposition  and  capacity,  rude  Some  theologians,  however,  particularly 
aa  its  early  manifestations  may  be,  makes  in  Germany,  do  not  confine  revelation  to 
man  a  religious  being.  Religion,  therefore,  a  direct  interference  of  the  Deity  on  a. 
in  its  widest  sense,  may  be  defined  to  be  particular  occasion,  but  give  this  name  to 
the  sentiment  and  knowledge  of  our  rela-  all  communion,  of  the  highest  kind,  of 
tion  to  God,  and  of  the  great  variety  of  man  with  God ;  so  that  they,  in  fact,  blend 
consequences  Sowing  therefrom.  Rdi-  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  do  not 
giunisalso  uscdiii  EngLshfor^isiy,ortho  adroit  any  thing  as  revelation  which  does 
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r  ralionalitt*.     Their  oppo-  ibe  Dutch  school,  was  bom  in  1606,  ii 

rants   are  called  tujicrnaturaluU.   (q.  T.J  mill  Dear  Leyden,  which  belonged  to  his 

The  rationalists  must  not  be  confounded  father.     His  passionate  love  for  art  disap- 

with  deists.  pointed  his  father's  desire  of  educating 

Rkuoioic,  Established,  or  Religion  him  sa  a  scholar.  Paul  received  instruc- 
or  Til  State,  fa  (hat  form  of  religion  to  tionfrom  James  van  Zwanonburg.apaini- 
which  certain  privileges  are  attached ;  for  er  of  little  note,  and  afterwards  stiuiied  in 
instance,  certain  political  rights  to  its  pro-  Amsterdam  under  Lastmann,  Pinas  and 
feasors,  or  certain  distinctions  to  its  priests  Scbooten.  But  he  soon  returned  home, 
or  ministers.  The  revolution  of  July,  1830,  and  pursued  his  labors  there,  taking  na- 
chauged  the  clause  in  the  French  charter,  tore  as  bis  sols  guide :  the  nature  which 
which  declared  the  Catholic  religion  the  he  consulted,  was,  however,  low ;  bis  Kit- 
religion  of  the  state,  to  a  declaration  that  nation  was  by  no  means  adapted  to  lead 

! is  the  religion  of  the  majority.     (See  him  to  a  conception  of  the  truly  beautiful, 

it  Lihtrty,  Noii.QmformuU,  and  sublime  and  ideal;  and,  as  be  made  noef- 
i.  Church  of.)  fort  to  correct  the  defects  of  his  early  ed- 
jious,  as  a  substantive,  is  used  for  ucation,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  eon- 
tbe  members  of  religious  orders,  monks  fine  himself  to  delineations  of  common 
and  nuns,  (See  Onkrt.}  life,  and  find  pleasure  in  them  alone. 
RELioionsLiBiaTT.orLiBBSTrtirCoH-  Throughout  bis  whole  life,  he  retained 
science,  is  the  freedom  of  a  man  to  wor-  both  this  view  of  art  and  the  same  mode 
ship  hie  God  as  be  pleases,  if  be  does  not  of  living,  associating  only  with  common 
thereby  disturb  the  peace  of  the  common-  people,  and  never  acquiring  a  taste  for  bet- 
wealth.  It  exists  in  perfection  where  the  ter  society.  About  1630,  Rembrandt  re~ 
adherents  of  every  retigion  can  Worship  moved  to  Amsterdam,  and  married  a 
publicly,  conduct  schools  and  seminaries,  handsome  peasant  girl,  whom  we  find 
make  their  own  liturgy,  and,  in  fact,  con-  often  copied  by  him.  His  paintings  were 
duct  all  thoir  religious  concerns  according  soon  in  extraordinary  demand ;  and  his  av- 
is their  own  pleasure,  without  being  in  arice  induced  him  to  abandon  bis  former 
any  way  subjected  to  the  ministers  or  careful  and  finished  execution  for  a  hasty 
churches  of  another  faith  ;  where  the  pro-  manner.  He  also  took  a  great  number 
feasors  of  all  religions  enjoy  equal  rights;  of  pupils,  of  whom  he  received  a  high 
where,  in  fact,  government  takes  no  cog-  price  for  his  instructions,  selling  their 
nizance  of  religious  concerns,  provided  works,  retouched  by  himself,  for  his  own. 
the  public  peace  is  not  injured  nor  the  His  avaricious  shifts  have  given  rise  to 
rule*  of  morality  violated.  This  perfect  re-  several  erroneous  statements  respecting 
Hgious  liberty  exists  only  in  the  United  his  life;  thus,  for  example,  he  dated  sev- 
States,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  never  eral  of  his  etchings  at  Venice,  to  make 
existed  elsewhere.  According  to  the  con-  them  more  saleable ;  and  this  circumstance 
stitution  ofthe  United  Stales  (art-  VI),  "no  led  some  of  his  biographers  to  believe, 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  that  ha  was  actually  in  Venice  in  1 635  and 
a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  1636.  But  he  never  left  Amsterdam 
under  the  United  States,  and  (amend-  again,  though  he  was  constantly  threalen- 
nienta,  art.  I)  congress  shall  make  no  law  jug  to  quit  Holland,  in  order  to  increase 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  the  demand  for  his  works.  As  early  as 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  1638,  he  bod  applied  himself  zealoualy  to 
To  this  day  no  Chrisiian  sect  is  tolerated  etching,  and  soon  acquired  great  perrec- 
in  Portugal,  Spain,  Naples,  Sardinia,  the  tion  in  the  art:  his  etchings  were  esteem- 
States  of  the  Church,  and  the  minor  gov-  ed  as  highly  as  his  paintings,  and  be  had 
emments  of  Italy,  but  the  Roman  Catho-  recourse  to  several  artifices  to  raise  then- 
lie,  though  Jews  and  their  worship  ore  pries,  which  are  still  employed  by  cele- 
,  tolerated.  braied  engravers.    For  example,  he  sold 

Remoious  Peace.     (See  Peace,  Re  impressions  from  unfinished  plates,  then 

ligioiis.)  finished  them,  and,  after  having  used  them, 

Remainder,  in  law,  is  an  estate  limited  made  some  slight  changes,  and  thus  sold 

is  lands,  tenements,  or  rents,  to  be  enjoyed  the  same  works  three  or  four  times.     He 

utter  the  expiration  of  another  particular  would  secretly  buy  up,  at  auction  sales  or 

estate.  otherwise,  his  own  works,  and  then  cause 

Remains,  Organic.     {See  OrganieRt-  themtobesecretlyQfFeredforsalebyhiBson, 

means,  aud  Geology.)  as  if  they  had  been  stolen  from  his  father, 

Kehbhandt  van  Rain,  Paul,  one  of  the  &c.  .  By  these  tricks,  and  by  his  parai- 
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monktus    manner  of  living,  Rembrandt  ous  public  and  private    cabinets.      The 

amassed  a  .considerable   fortune.     Rem-  most  celebrated  are  Tobias  ami  his  Fami- 

brandt  was   master  of  all  that  relates  to  ly  kneeling  before    the  Angel;  the  Two 

coloring,  distribution   of  light  and  shade,  Philoeopbeis ;    Christ  at  Emmeus  ;   tbe 

and  the  management  of  the  pencil  ;  but  Workshop  of  a  Carpenter  ;  the"  Good  8a- 

he  has  no  claims  to  the  other  requisites  of  maritan  ;  tbe  Presentation  in  the  Temple; 

a  true  artist — com  position,  grouping,  dig-  the  portrait  of  himself  and  his  wife  ;  the 

nrtied  expression,  design,  perspective,  dra-  Threatening  Prisoner ;  Samson  and  Deli- 

pery  and   taste.    He  drew,  indeed,  from  lab ;  a  Descent  from  tbe  Cross;  Christ 

naked  models,   for  wbich  he    used    his  among  tbe  little  Children  ;   the  Apostle 

scholars;  but  what  sort  of  models  they  Paul;  the  portraits  of  his  mother  and  bim- 

J   "       "               "      '   ■  ■    '     ' '"       "  '    "     "     "  Christ  in 

.  ....  i  «« Sac- 
common  nature  alone,  and  his  humor  at  rifice  of  Manoah  ;  the  Feast  of  Ahasue- 
the  moment ;  in  designing,  he  followed  his  rus ;  Ganymede  ;  portraits  of  himself  and 
model,  He  generally  concealed  the  na-  bismotber  and  daughter  (the  Girl  with 
ked  parts  as  much  as  possible,  rarely  al-  the  Carnation);  Saul  and  David;  Tobias; 
lowing  the  hands  or  feet  to  be  seen,  be-  a  Circumcision ;  Himself  and  Family,  and 
cause  he  was  unable  to  execute  them  cor-  landscapes.  Rembrandt's  engravings  pos- 
rectly,  almost  always  making  them  too  seas  a  wonderful  freedom,  facility  and 
large  or  too  small.  In  those  works  where  boldness,  and  are  truly  picturesque.  His 
he  could  not  avoid  naked  figures  (for  in-  careless,  unstudied  manner  agrees  with 
stance,  in  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  the  the  low  subjects  which  he  generally  se- 
Burial,  and  in  some  representations  of  lected.  His  most  distinguished  pupils, 
Bathshclia  in  the  Bath),  he  is  entirely  deed-  who  are  easily  recognised  by  their  manner 
tute  of  proportion,  generally  disagreeable,  of  coloring,  were  Ferdinand  Bol,  Gerard 
at  least  common.  His  drapery  is  fantasti-  Douw,  Gerbrand  van  Eckhout,  Michael 
cal,  entirely  without  judgment,  for  the  Poofter,  Philip  Honing,  Govaert  FLnk. 
moat  part  without  taste,  ana  even  ridicu-  Remokstra.nts.  (See  Jtnninians,  and 
lous.     He  purchased   a  collection   of  all  Arminius.) 

sorts  of  foreign  dresses,  anna  and  utensils,  Kemschvio  ;  a  village  and  parish  in  tbe 

which  he  introduced  into  his    pictures,  ducby  of  Berg,  now  in  the  government  of 

Notwithstanding  his   great  readiness  of  Dusseldorf)  in  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  im- 

touch,  his  designs,  even  in  portraits,  and  portent  manufacturing  places  in  Germany, 

his  drapery,  are  said  to  have  cost  him  infi-  It  is  extensive,  and  has  about  6000  inbab- 

nite  pains.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  his  itants.   About  400,000  scythes,  many  files, 

works  possess  expression  and  character;  saws,  etc,  are  made  here  annually;  ulse 

but  they  have  no  dignity.     His  heads  are  steel  ware  of  all  kinds. 

expressive,  but,  for  tie  moat  part,  carica-  Remus.    (See  Romvlvt.) 

tured;   bis  Marys  are  common  women,  Rewusat,  Jean  Pierre  Abel,  one  of  the 

his  Christ,  'a  man  of  the  lowest  class  of  most  distinguished  linguists  of  Europe, 

people,  &c  On  tbe  other  hand,  his  pencil  member  of  the  academy,  and  professor  of 

is  masterly  and  unique,  possessing  an  ener-  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  languages  at  the 

gy  and  effect  belonging  to  no  other  artist ;  coHtjrcde  France,  was  born  at  Paris,  Sept 

and  in  this  consists  his  peculiar  talent  5, 1768.    Having  studied  medicine,  he  rc- 

His  coloring  is  magical     Each  tint  he  ap-  celved  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1814,  but 

plied  in  its  proper  place,  with  the  greatest  at  the  same  time  followed  his  inclinations, 

correctness  and  harmony.      His  pictures  which  led  him  to  tbe  study  of  the  Orien- 

are  therefore  all  fill!  of  warmth,  and  bis  tal  languages,  particularly  the  Tartar,  Chi- 

-  chiaro-icvro  replete  with  inimitable  truth,  nese,  Thibetan,  &c.    In  1811  appeared 

In  his  lights,  he  laid  on  the  colors  so  nil-  his  Ejjot  fur  la.  Langve  tt  la  iMtratart 

sparingly,  that  they  project  far  from  the  Chinoitu,   which  attracted  the  attention 

surface,  and  thereby  much  increase  the  of  the  learned,  and  opened   to  him  the 

effect      He  generally    introduced    very  doors  of  the  academies  at   Grenoble  and 

strong  lights,  in  bis  pictures.    He  always  Bcsancon.     Some  other  writing"  ™  ,i,a 

ber,  by  which  alone  hie  model  was  light-  1816,  be  was  admitted  into  the  academy 

ed.    To  this  uniform  method  it  must  be  of  inscriptions.    After  Visconti's  death  in 

ascribed,  that  his  coloring  is  almost  always  1618,  be  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Jour- 

alike,  and   somewhat  monotonous.     His  nal  da  Savon*.     Many  excellent  treatises 

numerous  paintings  are  dispersed  in  van-  by  him  have  appeared  in  the  Monitatr, 
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in  the  Journal  dttSmmi,  in  the  Pundrrw  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  original, 

btn  da  Onerdi,  &cn  some  of  whieb  nave  in  which  humor  and  wit  abound, 

also  been  published  separately .    His  prin-  Rxsbeevouj ;  the  port  or  place  of  dee- 

cipol  works,  besides  the  Eaai,  are  his  tination,  where  the  several  ships  of  a,  fleet 

Plan  a"un  Dktwntunrc  CVttnou  (1814);  oraquadron  are  appointed  to  join  compa- 

Lt  Livrt  da  Rkampenta  ef  da  Pane*  ny,  or  to  rejoin,  in  case  of  separation. — 

(translated  from  the  Chinese,  1817).     He  Rendezvous  is  also  a  name  given  to  any 

also  assisted  in  the  Mtmoirtt  concernanl  house   where  a  press-gang  resides,  and 

la   Claaoit  (1814,  in  16  vols.),  and,  in  vohinteets  are  invited  to  enter  into  the 

1820.  made  known  to  us  a  second  Plato  navy ;  also  a  place  appointed  to  meet  in 

in  the  UhiES"e  philosopher  Lahotse.  His  at  a  certain  day  and  hour. 

JbWattgu  Aiatop*i  (Paris,  1823,  2  rob.)  Rim,  Guido.    <See  Guide  Rev-L) 

contain  treatises  upon  tho  religion,  morals,  Rkihol,  John,  was  torn  in  1743,  and, 

language,  history  and  geography  of  the  at  thirteen,  was  sent  on'  board  a  ship-of- 

natwna  of  the  East,     fit  1887,  be  made  war  as  a  midshipman,  and  served  in  India. 

the  Parisians  acquainted  with  the  man-  In  1766,  he  entered  into  the  East  India 


nere  of  the  Chinese  through  his  Conia  company's  miliary  service,  and  was  after- 

"•■•'"■•'"  *■•         -■  wards  apr      "  '  """ 

...  gal    He 

tween  the  structure  of  the  Chinese  and  Bengal  Atlas,  and  an  Account  of  the 


impany'si 
j  (3  vols.}.     Concerning  Remusat's    wards  appointed  surveyor-general  of  Ben- 


Chinese  grammar,  and  the  difference  be-  sal.  He  soon  after  gave  to  the  world  his 
tween  the  structure  of  the  Chinese  and  Bengal  Atlas,  and  an  Account  of  the 
the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  German  and  Latin    Ganges  and  Burrampooter.     He  returned 


a  Sendtchrtilitn  an  Rtmmat  (Paris,  of  India,  accompanied  by  a  memoir.  Be 
1837).  sides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  was 
Ruiiu  thb  Fox  (in  German,  RotmIu,  the  author  of  Memoir  on  the  Geography 
or  Rtbticke  der  Puthi).  This  famous  sat-  of  Africa,  withamap(1790);  the  Marches 
ire,  in  the  epic  form,  appeared  at  Lubeek,  of  the  British  Army  in  the  Peninsula  of 
in  1496,  in  Low  German  (q.  vA  in  the  India  (1792);  Elucidation  of  African  Ge- 
Frisian  dialect,  under  the  title  Rynkc  it  Qgraphy  (1793) ;  a  second  and  third  Me- 
Voi.  It  is  an  admirable  satire  on  the  moir  of  the  Geography  of  Africa  (1799) ; 
intrigues  practised  at  a  weak  court.  The  the  Geographical  System  of  Herodotes 
characters  are  animals,  and  the  arch  rogue  explained  (4to.,  1800) ;  Observations  o 
the  fox,  called  Renard,  is  the  hero.  -l-  "'  '  *  '  v"  *  '" 
Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  respecting 
the  author,  who  calls  himself  "Henry  von  Reh.ieb;  a  city  of  Prance,  with  30,000 
Alkmaar,  schoolmaster  and  tutor  of  the  inhabitants,  formerly  capital  of  Brittany, 
duke  of  Loraine,"  and  pretends  to  have  at  present  of  the  department  of  the  Ille- 
tianslated  it  from  the  French.  (Moon  has  et-Yilaine,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
published  the  French  Roman  du  Renard,  the  two  rivers;  218  miles  west  of  Paris; 
— "—-  in  the  thirteenth  century,  from  let.  48°  7'  N.;  Ion.  1°  41' W.  Rennea 
■ipts,  Paris,  1823).  Rollenbagen,  contains  several  public  buildings  and  lit— 
m  his  preface  to  the  Frosdunauiikr ihinks  entry  and  scientific  institutions,  with  a 
Nicholas  Baumsnn  (born  at  Entden,  in  public  library  of  30,000  volumes.  Its 
1450)  to  have  bean  the  author-  He  was  in  trade  and  manufactures  are  tnconsidera- 
various  public  employments,  and  a  doctor  ble.  It  was,  before  the  revolution  of 
of  law.  The  wrongs  which  he  suffered  1789,  the  seat  of  a  parliament,  which 
at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Juliers  are  said  was  distinguished  fur  its  opposition  to  die 
to  have  induced  him  to  write  this  poem,  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court. 
In  1479,  appeared  at  Gouds,  in  Holland,  Rikkie,  John;  a  celebrated  engineer, 
and,  iu  1483,  at  Delft,  a  Hutorie  von  Rty-  bom  in  East  Lothian,  in  1760.  HisAtbcr 
1  ntierf  dt  Vou,  in  prose,  which  is  consider-  was  a  respectable  farmer,  who  gave  him 
'  ed  by  some  as  the  true  original,  composed  a  good  education,  and  placed  him  with  a 
of  several  French  tables.  This  was  repub-  millwright  After  serving  out  his  arti- 
lishedin  1783,  at  Lubeek.  The  latest  edi-  cles,  he  commenced  business  on  his  own 
tionsarethoseofEutin(1797},byBredow,  account,  hut,  in  1783,  was  induced  to  re- 
imd  of  Halberstsdt  (1825),  by  Scheller.  move  to  London,  where  hid  reputation 
Several  rifacimadi,  in  High  German,  rapidly  increased,  until  he  was  regarded 
have  appeared:  and  a  part  of  it  has  been  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  civil  engi- 
rendered  into  hexameters  Jjy  the  poet  neers  of  Great  Britain.  Among  his  pub- 
Go  the.  It  has  been  translated  into  several  lie  works  may  be  mentioned  Ramagatc 
modem  languages,  and  also  into  Latin,  harbor,  Waterloo  and  Southwarfc  bridges, 
The  English  prose  translation  ought  not  at  least  as  to  construction;  the  hreak- 
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water  at  Plymouth,  and  the  Bell  Rock  distwemews  and  purity ;  bow  the  repre- 

ligbthouse,  erected  on   the  same  princi-  tentative  principle  expanded  in  England 

pie  as  that  of  the  Eddystone.    Mr.  Ren-  more  quickly  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 

nie  was  remarkable  fir  steady  resolution  and  its  democratic  part,  being  transplanted 

and  inflexible  perseverance,  and  was^at  to  another   hemisphere,  branched  forth 

tbe   same   time,   in   the   highest   degree  with  new  rigor,  and  produced  a  degree 

punctual  and  steady  in  all  his  engage-  of  liberty  never  known  before. 

meats;  end,  although  in  some  respects  a       Representatives,  House  or.    (See 

self-taught  man,  he  acquired  the  respect  Congress  of  the  Urcittd  Stale*.) 

of-  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science         Refrodcctiob.      (Bee    Jmerotettpkal 

and  learning  in  hie  day,  and  waa  elected  ,  "-■ ' — '- N 

a  member  of  the  royal  society.    His  death 

took  place  in  1821.  „ _,  _ _      _ _ 

Rests,  in  French,  signifies,  in  general,  animals  which  breathe  by  lunge  (otnpUUa) 

all  the  net  income  which  a  man  enjoys  consisted  of  two  orders :  rep ttita  (having 

without  labor;   therefore    the   profits  of  four  feet),  as  the  tortoise,  frog,  lizard,  &c, 

real  estate  as  well  as  of  capital — Radio-;  and  serpentia  (having  no  external  organs 

ope  who  fives  on  his  rente*.    (For  the  of  motion).     In  Curler's  classification,  the 

French  public  stocks  which  go  under  the  class  of  xeptilia  corresponds  nearly  to  the 

name  of  rtnta,  see    the  article   Public  amphibia  of  Linneeus,  and  is  divided  into 

Stocks,  division  French.  Stock*.)  the  four  orders  of  chdonia  (tortoise,  turtle), 

REFni_i(NicholasWasihewitsch),prince,  tauria  (crocodile,  lizard,  chameleon), 
a  Russian  field-marshal,  the  son  of  a  ophxttia  (serpents,  boa,  viper),  batracMa 
prince  of  the  same  name,  who  served  in  (frog,  salamander,  proteus,  siren).  (See 
the  army  of  Peter  I,  was  bom  in  1734,  Aamali.)  Reptiles  are  distinguished  from 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  seven  birds  and  quadrupeds  by  their  cold 
years*  war  in  the  French  army.  After  blood  and  single  heart  (with  only  one 
the  elevation  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  to  ventricle),  and  from  fish  by  their  respiring 
the  throne  of  Poland,  in  1764,  he  became  through  lungs.  Their  blood  is  never  at  a 
Russian  minister  at  Warsaw,  and  for  much  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the- 
some  years  governed  the  Poles,  in  effect,  medium  in  which  they  live.  No  other 
In  17/4,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Con-  animals  are  capable  of  enduring  so  great 
sumtiiiople,  and,  in  1778,  to  Breslau,  as  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  as  the  reptiles, 
general  and  negotiator,  where  be  contrrb-  especially  some  particular  species ;  nogs,, 
uted  to  tbe  maty  of  Teschen.  In  1786,  for  instance,  have  continued  to  live  in  the 
be  commanded  the  army  of  the  Ukraine,  human  stomach,  and  in  lumps  of  ice. 
and  formed  the  blockade  of  Ismail,  after-  From  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  bodies, 
wards  taken  by  Suwarrow.  In  July,  they  are  able  to  suspend  their  respiration 
1791,  he  defeated  the  grand- vizier  Yussuf.  fin-  a  considerable  tune,  and  are  also  en- 
He  was  afterwards  governor  of  Livonia,  dewed  with  the  faculty  of  enduring  an  ab- 
After  tbe  last  partition  of  Poland,  he  re-  stinence  that  would  prove  ratal  to  wnrm- 
ceived  the  government  of  Lithuania,  and  blooded  «nim«la  Host  of  them  can  live 
subsequently  served  under  Suwarrow.  in  the  air  as  well  as  in  water.  Many  live 
Paul  I,  in  1796,  made  him  a  field-marshal,  indifferently  in  either  element.  Some  pass 
and,  in  1798,  sent  him  on  a  secret  mission  a  certain  period  of  Ufa,  or  certain  seasons 
to  Berlin.     He  died  in  May,  1801.  of  the  year,  in  one,  and  the  rest  in  tbe 

Representative  Govirnhbhts.  (See  other;  and  some,  finally,  are  confined  to  the 
the  article  Cotutitution.)  The  history  of  water,  or  to  the  land.  They  live  chiefly 
representative  governments  has  not  yet  in  morasses,  swamps  and  stagnant  waters, 
been  written,  though  few  works  would  damp,  dark  places,  caves,  and  holes  in 
be- of  more  internet  to  the  times  in  which  the  earth.  As  means  of  defence,  nature 
we  live,  than  one  iu  which  the  various  has  given  to  some  of  them  great  bodily 
manifestations  of  the  representative  prin-  strength,  or  sharp  teeth,  as  to  the  croco- 
ciple  should  be  traced  from  the  conquer-  dile ;  to  others  a  deadly  poison,  as  to  Ber- 
ing military  republics,  erected  on  the  tain  kinds  of  serpents ;  to  others  a  hard 
rums  of  the  Roman  empire,  through  the  covering,  as  to  the  tortoise ;  to  many  a. 
aristocratic  institutions  of  the  middle  disgusting  smell,  or  an  acrid  humor,  which 
ages,  down  to  the  present  democratic  age,  they  eject.  Some  of  them  have  a  remark  - 
and  in  which  it  should  be  shown  how  all  able  power  of  reproduction,  by  which  they 
the  branches  of  civil,  and  many  of  ec-  renew  parts  of  the  body  of  which  they 
clesiaetical,  government,  were  originally  have  been  deprived.  Some  can  live  for  an 
blended,  and  gradually   acquired   more  incredibly  long  time  without  air,  and  even 
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their  food,  but  they  swallow  it  whole,  and 
digest  it  at  leisure.  They  are  in  general 
extremely  tenacious  of  lift,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  move,  and  perform  other  animal' 
functions,  even  after  the  severest  injuries. 
Their  color*  and  general  appearance  are, 


however,  are  decorated  with  the  moat 
vivid  coloring.  Their  voices  are  either 
harah  and  grating,  or  they  are  entirely 
dumb.    Most  reptiles  are  oviparous.    In 


some,  particularly  in  the  frogs,  the  eggs  are 
-■-'"■  --'■    fter  their  expulsion 


Jt  fecundated  njwfl  after  tl 


from  the  female ;  hence  they  are  merely 
provided  with  a  thin  membranous  cover- 
ing. The  eggs  of  others,  as  the  tortoise's, 
have  a  soft,  tough  skin,  resembling  parch- 
ment, while,  in  other  genera,  the  eggs  are 
furnished  with  a  hard,  calcareous  shell. 
In  those  species  which  are  viviparous,  the 
eggs  are  regularly  formed,  but  are  batched 
internally,  as  b  vipers,  &c  (See  Organ 
ic  Renault.)  The  following  arrangement 
of  the  rtpaia  is  that  given  by  the  prince 
of  Musignsno;  and,  although  it  presents 
points  of  objection,  these  are  ss  few  as  in 
any  other  attempt  of  the  kind ;  sdded  to 
which  it  is  the  latest  j— 

ISO.  TWeadactjfas,  Oat. 


LJCEBT1RM. 


TESTUtHNIDA. 

$  Testudinina. 
1.  Tctludo,  L. 

Sub-genoa,  3. 


3.  XinUnuD,  ft™p. 

6.  Hy<irm.-jM,  BrIL 

6.  CSdoBiini,  Fttm. 

§§  Chelydina. 

7.  Cbelys,  Dmur. 

4§§  TrioniciiuL 

8.  Trionii,  Otof. 

Bacon  ruiTLr. 
CHELONTDS. 

5  Spburgidina. 

9.  Sphargiij  Merr. 

$§  Cbelonina. 

10.  Caetooia,  Brmg. 

Oboh  IT. 

SAURI. 

Thimd  P.in.r. 

ICHTHYOflAOal. 

Teteouuna,  Gtefr. 

.  Sl«ne«aunu,  Gtqfir. 

13.  lehlbyoaannia,  Kottng. 

It.  Smirodoo,  Haw. 

13.  PI«wnunB,  Com/btart. 

16.  GecHsunu,  Cue. 


§  Tupinambina. 
19.  Varans,  Merr. 

Sub-genera,  4. 
ID.  Tnoi,  Merr. 


%  Lacertina. 
11.  Lscerta,  L. 

Subfeaera,  t. 
tt.  TacSvdrwuui,  Opprl 

Sioown  Kn-runii, 
BTELLIQMWK. 

4  Agamina. 
tS.  UroBunix,  Cum. 
24.  Contylui,  Gtohob. 
M.  Stellio,  IW. 

Sub-mum,  I. 
*6.  Ap,M,  Lkmd. 

8ub.r™«*,lS. 
VI.  Lopbm.  Gnu. 
X.  Dri™,  L.     ^ 

Sub-gena™  * 
19.  Plerod»MT1i 


Finn  Sn-FAHiiT. 

MCorcaxM. 

64.  Scinctu,  Daud. 


Mtrr 


UyiaaiwMaal 
Spondyhinit, 
Hoicropu!,  K%n. 
GharfaaaunB,  Wttgm 
Qarboaotna,  Witgm. 
TrackTnanB,  Gram. 


VS,  Gray. 
§j  Iguanina. 
31.  Iguana,  Cia. 
31.  Ctenowuira,  Wtann. 

33.  Ofrryeun.  Bob. 

34.  Lttuewphaliu,  Grot,. 
39.  Baailiscut,  ft»J. 

36.  Poljcbnu,  Cue. 

37.  Ecphimotet,  Fill 

38.  Ophluro.,  Cm. 

39.  Amriiu.,  Cw. 

40.  Monnurua,  CoK,+tart. 


B. 

j*\ 

Sub-aHwra,  4. 
«  BipedL 

64.  flip™.  Loop. 

Bub-gene™,  51 

65.  ChinHw,  Cio. 

•*•  Apodi. 


OECXOTWJK. 

42.  Cirtodartrhu,  Grcj . 

43.  Eapkflboril,  Gray- 

44.  Pfcylktni*,  Gray. 

46.  Gymnodactyliis,  Sjstr. 

46.  Stenadanylu.1,  Cue. 

47.  Spheroidactylui,  On 
4fl.  Ptvodactyliis,  Gray. 
49.  PhjBod.rijhH,  <ftv*. 


6T.  Opbuaunnt,  Daut. 

68.  AnpiLj,  L. 

69.  Acontiu,  Cm'. 

§5  AmplusbeBnina. 
TO.  TrphkM,  Bdm. 
71.  Amphisbwna,  L. 
Sob-frtmerii,  I. 
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§  Ericina.      ■ 
71.  Aniliua,  Oten. 

Sut)-Kiaior»,  I. 

73.  Erii,  Baud. 

74.  CloUwnia,  ftmi. 

55  Boina. 
79.  Boa,  L. 

Sub-gBiwi*,  I. 

76.  Pyibon,  UraA 

§5§  Colubrina. 

77.  Erprion,  Lata. 

78.  Scytalc.  Jfcrr. 
.   79.  Coluber,  t. 

5555  Acrochordina. 

SO.  Aerocbordm,  Honutedt. 
Shhtd  Run-F.mn. 

HYDRinm. 
§  Bungarraa. 
fll.  Bunrojus.  Daud. 
IS.  OptS,  Wb(fcr. 

§5  Hydrina. 

S3.  Hydrophu,  Daaa, 


REPTILES-  RESIN. 


87;  Scpedon,  Jfar. 

as.  N-jB,  tai-. 

89.  Elope,  Srfao. 

Sub-genera,  J. 
SO.  Plain™,  Lrfr. 
91.  Trimeresurai,  Lactp. 
•A.  Oploeepluhii,  Cm. 

93.  Acunthuuhia,  Diaut. 

94.  Ecbiti  JaW. 

95.  Laogoha,  Brr,r. 

5  Crotalino. 

96.  Trignnocepbalus,  OpjW. 


103.  DKtTictbra,  Ca 
10*.  Birviaipn,  Jfcrr. 
106.  Bnmbinmor,  Mm. 

106.  Pipe,  Laurtn. 

107.  Bulb,  Zmrm. 
MS.  Rhiiiellus,  Fiti. 

Bub-geuen,  3. 


NULLIBRANCHIA. 

AMFHIUMID£. 
111.  Prolcnnpsi.,  fiartoi.. 
111.  Amphiuma,   (rank*. 


Second  Bob-Clam. 
AMPHIBIA. 
Order  IV. 
ANOURA. 

99.  Hyli, 


Ifyla,  inur. 
Sub-genera, 4 


113.  Aiolol,  Cue. 

114.  Proteu*,  Law. 

116.  Neclunu,  Rafirs.iqitt. 


Republics.  (See  Political  Institution!, 
and  Politic*.) 

Rbpdue  Rat.  (See  -Vorti  Polar  Ex- 
pedition*.) 

Reqdetes.    (See  JHaure.) 

Requiem,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church ;  a  solemn  musical  mass  fbr  the 
deceased,  which  begins  Requiem  attnuun 
dona  tit,  &c  (See  Extqmei.)  The  re- 
quiem forma  an  important  part  of  the 
beautiful  Catholic  church  music ;  and  the 
moat  distinguished  musicians  have  em- 
ployed their  talents  on  it,  as  Mozart,  Jo- 
melli,  Neukamm,  and  many  others. 

Reservation,  Mesial  [raervatio  mtn- 
tail* J,  consists  in  this,  that  a  person  mat  ing 
'  e  gives  a  different  signification  or 
anon  in  his  own  mind  to  the 
Is  of  the  promise,  from  the  meaning 
which  he  to  whom  the  promise  is  made 
will  naturally  attach  to  them,  with  the 
purpose  of  deception.     It   is  always  an 


is  destined  to  begin  the  conflict ;  the  sec- 
ond, carpi  dt  bataille,  to  sustain  it;  the 
third,  the  reserve,  lias  to  supply  fresh 
forces  as  they  are  needed,  to  support  those 
points  which  are  shaken,  and  to  be  ready 
to  act  at  decisive  momenta.  The  com- 
position and  disposition  of  the  reserve  is 
of  the  utmost  importance. 


ides,  and 
led  by  an  experi- 
enced, cool,  but  resolute,  general  N  apole- 
on's  guards,  and  his  disposition  of  them, 
are  models.  They  often  decided  the  vic- 
tory when  the  enemy  felt  si         " 


e  Domv.il,   Appendix 


Intentional  violation  of  the  truth,  and 
of  course  of  the  rules  of  morality.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  permitted  among  the 
Jesuits  in  its  greatest  extent 

Reserve.  The  distribution  of  military 
forces  is  one  Of  the  moat  important  parts 
of  warfare.  Generally  ipeaking,  they  are 
divided  into  three  parts:  the  first,  the  van, 


Resin  ;  a  vegetable  substance,  which 
exudes  from  many  trees,  either  from  nat- 
ural fissures  or  artificial  wounds.  (See 
Planlt.)  Common  resin,  or  rosin,  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  exuded  matter  of 
some  species  of  pine ;  oil  of  turpentine 
passes  over,  and  the  resin  remains  behind. 
(See  Pint.)  The  resins  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  inodor- 
ous, though  they  sometimes  derive  odor 
from  containing  an  essential  oil.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  carbon,  with  about  one 
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r—*,  end  Gum  Rum.) 

RekVikation  ;  the  alternate  inspire-  countries, 
ooa  and  eipinUkm  of  atmospheric  air,  lor  Kebtitctio  in  Iifrzaacx.  "Where  un- 
ihe  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  contact  deserved  damage  nu  Buffered  from  the 
with  the  blood,  and  exchanging  the  hy-  strict  rules  of  law,  or  the  common  forum 
drogen  and  carbon  with  which  it  ia  ,  of  legal  procedure,  the  Roman  pretor  al- 
changed,  for  oxygen.  (See  thine  articles,  lowed,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  dis- 
and  .4tr.)  Thia  function  ia  therefore  solution  of  the  contracts  or  obligations 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  circu-  which  occasioned  it,  and  prescribed  a 
labon  of  die  blood.  (See  Blood,  Heart,  rwWuito  in  utiterum;  for  instance,  to  mi- 
and  Lumgt.)  The  organs  and  mechanism  nora,  who,  after  their  actual  tutelage  had 
by  which  thia  wonderful  function  is  car-  expired,  but  before  their  twenty -fifth 
ried  on,  vary  considerably  in  the  different  year,  had  entered  into  engagements  to 
classes  of  animals.  In  the  mammalia,  their  prejudice;  to  absent  persons;  to 
birds  (see  Ormlhuivgy)  and  reptile*  (q.  v.  j,  those  who  had  been  influenced  by  fraud  or 
the  organ  of  respiration  ia  the  lungs ;  in  threats ;  and,  in  general,  whenever  ho 
fish  (q.  v.),  the  gills ;  in  most  insects  found  good  reason  for  so  doing  (a*  fun 
(q.  v.j,  the  trachea! ;  and  in  the  lower  aUaeauiajvttamUdvidMtia'].  Tliero- 
rlaanna  of  isjllalli.  different  parts  of  the  ftftifto  is,  m  some  shape,  and  in  certain 
system.  The  air,  being  brought  into  con-  cases,  admitted  into  all  codes.  In 
tact  with  the  blood,  ia  decomposed,  its  France,  actions  for  fraud,  force,  &r,,  are 
oxygen  ia  united  with  the  blood,  and  its  admissible  for  ten  years  after  the  occur- 
■ntrogen  ia  returned  by  expiration,  un-  rence  of  the  cause.  Actions  for  relief 
changed,  with  an  additional  quantity  of  against  the  decisions  of  courts,  are  called 
carbonic  acid  gas.  A  part  of  the  oxygen  there  mptfiti  civikt.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  inhaled  air  ia  united  in  the  lungs  of  the  German  law,  actions  for  restitution 
with  the  free  hydrogen,  and  forms  water,  must  be  entered  within  four  years.  To 
which  is  emitted  in  the  form  of  vapor,  support  such  actions,  die  damage  suffer- 
visible  at  40°  Fahr.  Another  pert  of  the  ed  must  have  been  considerable,  and  in 
oxygen  unites  with  the  superfluous  car-  nocently  incurred, 
bon  m  the  Mood,  and  forma  the  carbonic  Rebtdaatioh  is  used  in  many  differ- 
acid  gas,  which  passes  off  with  the  watery  ent  applications.  In  the  fine  arts,  it  sir, - 
vapor.  It  is  evident  from  observation,  nities  the  repairing  of  the  injury  suffered 
that  oxygen  gas  is  necessary  to  animal  by  works  of  art,  buildings,  statues,  pie- 
life.  As  to  its  manner  of  operating  in  the  tureB,&c  Even  in  ancient  times,  statues 
body  after  inspiration,  opinions  diffi-r.  were  restored,  as,  during  the  civil  wan, 
Upon  respiration  depends  also  animal  many  were  injured.  Their  transporta- 
beat,  which  is  greater,  at  least  in  the  lion  to  Rome  must  also  have  often  been 
mammalia  and  in  birds,  than  that  of  the  injurious  to  them.  When,  after  the  re- 
Burrounding  element  (See  Animal  Heat.)  pealed  devastations  of  Rome,  during  the 
The  mechanical  part  of  the  function  of  middle  ages,  statues  were  exhumed,  many 
respiration  ia  effected  by  the  action  of  the  of  the  first  artists  were  employed  to  re- 
ribs  and  diaphragm.  In  the  natural  state,  store  them ;  for  instance,  Michael  Angela 
the  ribs  are  inclined  downwards,  and  (For  much  information  on  this  subject,  see 
when  this  series  of  movable  hoops  is  the  article  Rcstauration,  in  Milan's  De- 
nned bv  the  action  of  the  muscles,  the  tumnaire  da  Beaux  Aria.)  There  an 
cavity  at  the  chest  is  enlarged.  The  de-  now  in  Italy  some  very  skilful  restorers 
scent  of  the  diaphragm  (q.  v.)  by  its  con-  of  pointings,  as  Palmaroli,  Pereira,  and 
traction  increases  tins  effect,  and  the  air  others.  It  often  requires  the  eye  of  a 
therefore  rushes  in  to  fill  up  the  vacant  perfect  connoisseur  to  discover  restora- 
space :  the  ribs  then  descend,  end  the  lions,  and  not  a  few  remarks  on  the  char 
diaphragm  rises,  and  the  air  is  necessarily  acter  of  ancient  art  have  been  founded 
driven  out  in  consequence  of  the  result-  on  undetected  restorations. — In  politics, 
ing  contraction  of  thecheat  About  twenty  thia  word  is  used  for  the  replacing  of  de- 
respirations  take  place  in  a  minute,  and  throned  monarebs  or  houses,  particularly 
from  thirty  to  forty  cubic  inches  of  air  are  the  Stuarts'"  ™~  '  '  '  """"  '  ' 
inhaled  at  each  inspiration,     A  man  con-  Bourbons  ii 

sumes  about  a  gallon  of  air  in  the  same    This  last  r ?  .    .      _._ 

time.  name  of  Mr.  de  Halters  work,  Sotora- 

Restaukitfur  ;  the  French  name  for  lion  of  Politics.    (See  Holler.)    This  work 

an  eating-house,  where  provisions  may  ia  directed  against  the  original  righta  of 
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men,  their  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  though  earnestly  desiring  to  Otter  the 
too  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  is  in-  military  service,  Gondi  was  too  politic 
tended  to  restore  the  theory  of  divine  and  ambitious  net  to  bring  his  talents  into 
action  in  the  career  forced  upon  bun; 
_  ifies  sometimes  the  and,  although  levity  and  vivacity  led  nhp 
renturntkiii  of  Ghriet  from  the  dead,  and  to  commit  many  actions  very  inconsistent 
sometimes  the  expected  renewal  of  the  with  his  station — his  numerous:  amours,. 
human  body  destroyed  by  death.  The  -and  afiairs  of  honor  settled  by  the 
credibility  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  young  abbe  with  the  sword — yet  hie  im- 
Chriat  rests  partly  on  the  testimony  of  the  passioned  eloquence  won  him  the  favor 
apostles,  and  partly  on  this  circumstance,  of  the  Parisians,  and  often  served  to  ap- 
that,  without  it,  we  cannot  explain  bow  pease  the  indignation  of  the  clergy.  He> 
the  apostles,  who  saw  their  hopes  diaap-  talents  and  address,  together  withhis  evi- 
pointed  by  his  death,  and  had  lost  their  dent  ambition  of  political  distinction, 
confidence-  in  him,  could  have  been  in-  which  too  often  degenerated  into  cabal 
spired  with  a  lively  faith  in  his  divine  against  the  court  party  and  die  ministers, 
mission,  and  with  a  belief  which  gave  could  not  fail  to  draw  the  attention  and 
them  strength  to  preach  the  gospel  amid  excite  the  hatred  of  the  all-powerful 
danger  and  persecution.  He  who  con-  Richelieu,  and,  after  his  death,  of  Maza- 
siders  Christianity  as  a  revelation,  as  an  tin.  The  Fronde  (q.  v. J,  or  the  party  op- 
institution  rounded  by  the  immediate  act  posed  to  the' court  and  Mazarin,  received 
of  God,  cannot  think  it  strange  that  it  was  the  coadjutor  as  a  man  whose  genius  and 
established  by  miracles,  and  thai  Provi*  popularity  made  him  a  valuable  accession, 
deuce  used  extraordinary  means  to  attain  and  De  Retz  embraced  their  cause  with 
an  extraordinary  end.  Of  the  resurrec-  zeal.  The  intrigues  which  agitated  the 
tkra  of  the  body,  men  have  often  adopted  court,  the  various  insurrections  of  the 
the  grossest  ideas.  In  the  notion  itself;  people  and  the  Frondeurs,  &c_,  offered 
that  Almighty  Power  can  form,  of  the  ma-  him  a  wide  field  for  the  execution  of  his 
terials  of  the  old  body,  dissolved  by  death,  projects,  and,  when  the  court  finally  saw 
*  new  body,  which  may  serve  as  an  in-  itself  compelled  by  a  decree  of  the  parlia- 
strument  in  a  new  order  of  things,  there  ment  to  release  the  prince  Conde  (q.  v. J, 
is  nothing  opposed  to  reason.  and  Mazarin  himself  (see  Mtxarin)  was 

Resuscitation.     {See  Dimming.)  obliged  to  leave  France,  De  Reus  seemed 

Reticulated  Walls.    (See  Architect-  to  have  attained  his  object,  and  to  have  it 

we,  vol.  i,  p.  335>)  in  his  power  thenceforth  to  hold  ih«  rt ' 

Retina,  in  anatomy;  a  membrane  of  of  government     But  1* '-    

the  eye,  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  turned  from  his  banisht 

optic  nerve,  and  constituting  the  irumedi-  arful  than  ever.     The  Fronde,  which  had 

ate  organ  of  vision.    (See  .Eye.)  never  been  firmly  united,  and  the  mem 

Retobt,  in  chemistry,  is  a  kind  of  lw;rs  of  which,  withthe  exception  of  Con 

round-bellied  vessel,  made  of  earth,  glass,  de  and  De  Retz,  were  weak  and  waver- 

or  metal,  having  u -crooked  neck  or  beak,  ing,  was  dissolved;  and,  soon  after,  the 

to  which  the  recipient  is  fastened.  Retorts  latter,  by  the  mediation  of  the  court,  and 

are  of  essential  service  in  distillations,  and  not  without  the  management  of  his  ene- 

most  frequently  for  those  which  require  my  Hazarin,  had  obtained  the  cardinaFs 

a  degree  of  heat  superior  to  that  of  boil-  hat,  the  storm  which   had   just  before 

ing  water.  threatened  Mazarin  burst  upon  him.     At 

Ret  bench  me  m,  in  the  art  of  war ;  any  the  command  of  the  court,  or  rather  of 

kind  of  work  raised  to  cover  a  post,  and  Mazarin,  he  was  suddenly  imprisoned  in 

fortify  it  against  the  enemy.    (£       *  "'     — 1_  ""  "": ""*"  l 

IrtncJanati.) 

Retkocessiok   or    the    Eqdi 
(Bee  Precw»ioB  uflhc  Eqmtoxu.) 

Retz,  Jean  Francois  Paul  do  Gondi,  „ 
cardinal  de,  was  born  at  Montmirsil,  in  Italy,  Holland,  Germany  and  1  ..  .  , 
1614,  and,  contrary  to  his  own  inenna-  meeting  with  a  series  of  truly  romantic 
lions,  was  designed  by  his  father,  general  adventures.  In  pope  Innocent,  he  found 
of  the  galleys,  for  the  church.  His  in-  a  powerful  support;  and  his  death  was  a 
structer  was  the  celebrated  St.  Vincent  heavier  loss  to  Retz,  as  his  successor  Ai- 
de PauL  In  1643,  he  received  a  doctor-  exander,  who  was  in  some  degree,  in  debt- 
ate  at  the  Sorfaonne,  and  was  appointed  ed  to  him  for  his  elevation,  gave  him  no 
coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  Pari*.   Al-  assistance.    In  addition  to  bis  early  ex- 

voi-  i.  48 


means  to  escape,  and,  perpetually  pursu- 
ed by  the  minions  of  Mazarin,  wandered 
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m  uainst  the  peraecutions  of  hisen-  as  it  was  awakened  by  i 
emy.  This  debt  amounted  to  5,000,000  Tbe  presence  of  mind,  w 
Hvrea,  when  Retz  repaired  to  Holland  by    was  able  to  understand  and  turn  to  adnui- 

the 
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travagance  and   nrofuseneas,  tbe   enor-  he  voluntarily  resigned  it.    As  a  cardinal, 

mous  burden  of  Lie  debts  waa  daily  in-  be  gained  respect  by  hie  conduct  in  seve - 

creased  by  the  expenses  of  a  princely  reti-  rnl  conclaves.     Although  he  had*  strong 

■Hte,  with  which  he  surrounded  himself,  propensity  to  pleasures  and  idleness,  yet 

partly  from  love  of  pomp,  partly  for  pro-  his  activity  was  really  astonishing  »  » 

ITdebt 
n  to.  _ 
way  of  Qermaoy.  Here  he  dismissed  tage  tbe  moat  unlocked  for  circumstances, 
"'>  mass  of  hJ3  attendants,  but,  chagrined  is  worthy  of  admiration."  His  posthumous 
his  misfortunes,  plunged  into  a  course  Mbnuirtj  (Cologne,  1718, 3  vols.)  gave  an 
excesses.  The  offers  of  the  Spanish  interesting  picture  of  bis  character.  A 
court,  of  an  asylum  and  support,  he  re-  history  of  tbe  conspiracy  of  count  Fiesro, 
jected ;  those  of  Charles  II  ne  accepted,  in  Genoa,  which  he  wrote  while  a  youth 
and  proceeded  to  England.  But,  as  that  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  with  a  visible 
monarch  was  not  disposed  to  follow  his  predilection  for  his  hero,  shows  the  ten- 
counsels,  De  Retz  returned  to  the  cacti-  dency  of  his  mind — a  fact  which  did  not 
nent,  where  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  escape  the  notice  of  cardinal  Richelieu, 
concluded  between  Spain  and  Fiance,  when  he  first  aaw  this  youthful  produc- 
oDened  to  him  a  gleam  of  hope.  But  his  tion.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  rarely 
sKuetkm  waa,  nevertheless,  so  distressing,  went  to  Paris.  He  died  in  that  city  in 
that  he  was  on  tbe  point  of  printing  a  de-  1679.  Some  years  before  bin  death,  he 
Hcription  of  his  circumstances,  and  of  the  returned  hie  cardinal's  hat  to  Clement  X, 
hatred  of  his  enemies,  to  be  sent  to  tbe  for  the  sake,  as  be  said,  of  withdrawing 
higher  clergy  of  ail  countries — a  proceed-  wholly  fronj  the  world;  but  he  received 
ing  from  which  he  was  only  restrained  it  back,  with  the  command  of  tbe  boly 
by  the  information  that  his  enemy  Maza  rather  to  retain  it  See  St.  Aulaire's  flu- 
rin  was  on  the  point  of  death.  But,  even  tain  de  la  Frtmde  [Paris,  1827, 3  vols. y 
after  tbe  death  of  Mazarin,  in  1661,  he  Rct<bch,  Maurice,  professor  in  the 
was  not  allowed  to  return,  till  he  bad  sol-  royal  academy  of  Dresden,  was  born  in 
emnly  promised  never  to  take  part  again  Dresden,  Dec.  9,  1779,  and  descended 
in  political  combinations.  From  this  from  a  family  of  Protestant  Hungarian 
time  he  seemed  to  be  a  different  person,  refugees.  He  and  his  brotberdrew  much 
dnd  appeared  before  the  throne  with  the  together,  but  without  regular  instruction, 
language  of  a  flatterer.  When  Louie  until  1798,  when  be  studied  in  the  acadc- 
XIV  said  to  him,  "  Cardinal,  you  have  my.  The  melancholy  stale  of  Germany 
grown  gray,"  he  replied,  "Sire, one  grows  from  1806  to  1814,  prevented  hitn  from 
gray  quick,  who  is  under  the  displeasure  visiting  Italy.  During  this  period,  bewas 
of  your  majesty."  He  now  resigned  his  the  chief  stay  of  his  family.  Retzsch  is 
archbishopric,  governed  the  abbey  of  an  enemy  to  all  imitation,  and  has  chosen 
St.  Denis,  lived  retired,  restricted  bis  his  subjects  from  the  tilde  explored  field 
wants,  paid  his  immense  debts,  and,  be-  of  romantic  poetry,  rn  1813,  he  designed 
sides,  distributed  pensions  to  his  friends,  twenty-six  illustrations  for  Gome's  Faust, 
Reconciled  with  all  parties,  the  man  which  have  been  copied  in  London  and 
whose  comprehensive  mind  had  hitherto  Paris.  In  1816,  he  painted  two  shar 
taken  pleasure  only  in  the  tangled  web  pieces.  In  1827,  he  began  his  gallerv  of 
of  politics,  now  lived  quiet  and  retired  illustrations  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic 
like  a  philosopher.  "  Cardinal  de  Retz,"  works,  published  by  Fleischer,  in  Leipsic 
says  Roche&ucault,  "has  much  elevation  in  4to.  As  a  portrait  painter,  he  is  ako 
of  mind,  but  more  ostentation  of  courage  very  successful.  In  1834,  be  was  made 
than  true  courage  ;  an  extraordinary  professor  in  the  academy  of  Dresden  bv 
memory ;  readiness  and  elegance  of  ex-  the  king  of  Saxony. 

pression.    He  seems  ambitious,  without        Reuchlih,  John  (called  also,  to  allu- 

being  so ;  and  his  attacks  upon  Mazarin  sion   to   the   signification   of   bis   name, 

were  aimed  less  to  subvert  the  latter,  then  Cranio),    was    bora    at    Pforzheim,    in 

to  render  himself  formidable  and  hnpor-  1455,  of  respectable  parents.     He  distin- 

tant  to  him.    His  imprisonment  he  bore  guished  himself  at  school  by  his  induauv 

with  firmness,  and  he  owed  bis  freedom  and  good  conduct;  and  the  excellence  of 

to  his  own  boldness.     As  long  as  Maza-  bis  singing  procured  him  a  place  in  tbe 

rin  lived,  he  maintained  his  archiepiscopal  chapel  of  his  prince,  Charles,  margrave  of 

see,  unshaken  by  all  the  vicissitudes  of  Batten,  wbo  appointed  him  companion,  on 

fortune;  when  his  enemy  was  no  more,  his  travels,  to  bis  son  Frederic, afterward) 
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bishop  of  Utrecht  In  1478,  Reuchlin  Reuchlin  assured  the  emperor  that  these 
accompanied  that  prices  to  Paris,  lo  study  works,  instead  of  injuring  Cbraianity, 
there  in  the  most  celebrated  school  of  the  contributed,  on  the  contrary,  to  its  honor 
tiroes.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris  and  glory,  since  the  study  of  them  pro- 
again,in  1475,  with  the  prince.  In'Basle,  dticed  learned  and  bold  champions  to 
he  excited  (he  astonishment  of  his  conn-  fight  for  the  honor  of  the  Christian  reli- 
trymenby  his  knowledge  of  languages,  at  gion,  and  that  to  destroy  these  books 
that  time  tin  paralleled,  displayed  in  hie  would  be  to put  arms  into  the  hands  of  its 
Latin  dictionary  (under  the  title  Brtvi-  enemies.  This  measure  of  Reuchlin 
loqmu),  and  his  Greek  grammar,  both  the  served  to  exasperate  his  enemies  still 
first  published  in  Germany.  In  1478,  he  "more.  A  war  of  pens  raged  for  ten  years.  1 
went  back  to  France,  studied  law  at  Or-  On  one  side  were  Hoogstraten  and  the  ' 
leans,  while  be  taught,  at  the  mine  time,  universities  of  Paris,  Louvain,  Erfurt  and 
the  ancient  languages.  In  1461,  he  re-  Mentz;  on  the  other,  Reuchlin  and  the 
turned  to  Germany,  and  taught  law  and  moat  learned  and  enlightened  men  of  all 
the  belles-lettres  at  Tubingen.  Eberhard,  countries.  Unmoved  amid  the  revifinga 
count  of  Wtirtemberg,  soon  after  took  and  excommunications  of  hia  opponents, 
him,  as  the  best  Ironist  in  Germany,  Reuchlin  finally  brought  this  dispute  be- 
in  hk  train,  on  an  embassy  to  Rome.  The  lore  the  pope,  when  Maximilian,  regret- 
treasures  of  science,  which  Lorenzo  de*  ting  that  he  had  given  rise  to  no  unhappy 
Medici  had  accumulated  in  Florence,  and  a  controversy,  declared  in  favor  of  Reucb- 
tbose  of  Rome,  were  thus  opened  to  the  lin.  Francis  von  Sickingen  and  I'Jrjch 
curiosity  of  Reuchlin.  The  emperor  von  Hutten  avowed  themselves  ready  to 
Frederic  EII  created  him  a  nohie  of  the  use  the  sword  in  this  contest,  in  case  it 
empire  in  1432.  After  Eberhard's  death,  should  be  necessary.  About  the  same 
Reuchlin  lived  several  years  at  the  court  time  appeared  the  Epistola  Oiitcvrorum 
of  Philip,  elector  of  the  Palatinate.  Here  Virorura  (q.  v.\  in  which  Reuchlm's  ene- 
he  enriched  the  Heidelberg  library  with  mies  were  rendered  ridiculous.  This  gave 
manuscripts,  and  productions  of  the  new  the  matter  another  turn  ;  the  umpire  ap- 
art of  printing.  The  elector  having  been  pointed  by  the  pope,  the  archbishop  of 
basely  calumniated  at  the  Roman  court,  Spires,  decided  for  Reuchlin.  Reuchlin 
_-J     ''sated,    Reuchlin  swbasauawly  whyd JJs  jwllehjl station. 


repaired  again  to  Rome,  and  defended  the  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  give  a  dec] 

rights  of  bis  prince  with  equal  prudence  ion  against  his   prince,  duke  Ulric,  who 

and   eloquence.     He   was    subsequently  bad  precipitately  attacked    the    city  of 

appointed  president  of  the  court  of  the  Reudingen.     William  of  fiavaria'appoint- 


_  infederacy,  which  had  been  established  ed  him  professor  in  the  university  of  In- 

by    the    fiaiabian      princes    against    the  golstadt.    The  plague  having  broken  out 

encroach  meats  of  the  bouse  of  Bavaria,  in   Ingotetadr,   m    1322,   he  removed   to 

He  was  also  engaged   in  translating  the  Tubingen,  where,  retired  from  state  affairs, 

penitential  ptnlms,  preparing  a    Hebrew  be  again  devoted  himself  to  study.    He 

grammar  and  dictionary,  and  correcting  died  at  Stuugard,  June  30,  158*— Bee 

the  translation  of  the  Bible.      His  agency  Meiner's  Jlct&tmt  of  (he  Life  of  RaichUn 

iu  introducing  his  relative  Melancfathon  (in  German). 

into  the  field,  where  he  eventually  exerted  Reikis  ;  a  sovereign  principality  in  the 
himself  so  beneficially  in  conjunction  with  central  part  of  Germany,  lying  between 
Luther,  places  Reuchlin  among  the  con-  the  Trunin  gian  forest  and  the  Erzgebirge, 
tribotora  to  the  reformation.  But  in  an  bounded  north  by  Saxe- Weimar,  east  by 
age  in  which  ignorance  and  priestcraft  Saxony,  south  by  Bavaria,  and  west  by 
prevailed,  he  could  not  fail  of  having  ene-  Soxe-Meiningeu  and  Schwartzburg-Rlt- 
mies.  A  converted  Jew,  John  Pfeffer-  dolstadt.  Itisdividedbetweentheelderlipe, 
corn,  and  one  Hoogstraten,  were  the  in-  Reuss-Greitz,  with  a  population  of  24,100 
atigatora  of  these  blind  zealots  in  their  at-  (capital  Greitz,  6300  inhabitants),  and  the 
tacks  upon  Hebrew  literature.  They  per-  younger  line,  Reuss-Schleitz  (capital 
anaded  the  emperor  Maximilian  that  all  Gera,  8000  inhabitants),  with  a  population 
Hebrew  works,  the  Old  Testament  only  of  57,690;  total,  81,790,  on  000  square 
excepted,  were  of  bad  tendency.  In  1509,  miles.  Each  of  the  princes  has  a  vote  in 
the  emperor  issued  a  decree,  ordering  til  the  Germanic  plenum,  and  the  two  prin- 
sueb  woks  in  his  dominions  to  be  burned;  cipalities,  in  union  with  Hohen-Zoflem, 
but  he  added,  that  the  opinion  of  a  seeu-  Liechtenstein,  Waldeck  and  Lippe,  have 
lar  scholar  might,  in  all  cases,  be  consult-  the  sixteenth  vote  in  the  ordinary  assent- 
ed:   thai  aaved    the   Oriental  literature.  My.  (See  Gtrwame  CotjfedcTation-)    Con- 
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tingent  of  troop*  to  the  arm;  of  the  con-  RirsLtiiaK-LtFABx,  Louis  Marie  la, 
federucy,  744  men :  revenue  of  the  elder  one  of  the  members  of  tbe  French  direc 
line,  #«y)00 ;  debt,  $80,000 :  revenue  of  tory,  born  at  Montaigne,  in  1753,  on  the 
tbeyouugerIine,9300,0M;debt,t280,00O.  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  the  priuei- 
UTtt,  or  Revu.  ;  a  Russian  naval  sta-  pies  of  which  he  embraced,  became  n  mem 
lion,  the  capital  of  tbe  Russian  province  bar  of  tbe  constituent  assembly,  and,  in 
of  Esthonia,  on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  200  1792,  of  tbe  convention,  where  beopposed 
miles  south-west  of  Petersburg;  lot  59°  the  violence  of  the  terrorism.  He  was  nfter- 
2&  N. ;  Ion.  24°  39- F..  It  is  built  in  wards  named ooeof  the  directory  fq.  v.); 
an  old  style,  with  narrow  and  irregular  and  bavins,  in  a  memoir  read  before  t lie 
streets;  popu  I  alien,  13,000.  Revel  con--  institute,  of  which  be  wee  a  member  (Re- 
tains thirteen  churches,  an  imperial  pel-  Jltxion*  tw  It  Culte,  la  drimmaet  CaQa, 
nee,  with  public  gardens,  several  hospitals,  el  lit   Ftlet    Nalionalei),    recommended 

senai,  &c     The  harbor,  constructed  some  religious  ceremonies  and  princi.ii™ 

""  "  "  *  which  resembled  those  of  tbe  theopbilan- 

tbropista  (q.  v.),  ho  was,  by  his  enemies, 

road,  which  is  sheltered  by  islands,  allows  represented  as  the  founder  and  high-priest 

of  vessels  sailing  with  any  wind.     Revel  of  that  sect.     He  refused  to  take  tbe  oath 

was  one  of  the  Hanse  towns.  It  was  con-  of  allegiance   to  tbe  emperor,   and   sail 

quered  by  the  Swedes  in  1561,  and  taken  later  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  pension,  oa 

by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710.    The  inhab-  condition  of  his  making  application  for  it 

itauts  are  Swedes,  Finns,  Estfaoniaiu  and  He  died  in  1834,  leaving  Mimoirtt,  to  be 

Russians.  published  after  a  given  tune. 
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N AfOLEON  Bohataktl*  to  bora  Aug.  Letrrja,  hie  wife,  whose  maiden  name  wa» 

IS,  1768,  at  Ajaccio,  in  the  island  of  Cor-  Rnniolmi.    (See  the   article   BimaparU.) 

ska,  and  waa  the  second  son  of  Charles  His    lather  was  desirous  to  have    him 

Bonaparte,  a   Coreican   aobleman,f    and  educated  at  one  of  the  military  schools  in 


parte,  in  the  same  documents,  and  speaking  of  die 

«ame  person.    The  farmer  apdfing  was  adopted  the  el* 

by  NapoJeoo,  when  his  name)  began  * ;"  ° 

celebrity;  and  a>  thbhe  conformed,  li_.  —  

of  hia  uunily,  to  lie  spelling  in  iho  loiters  patent  ice  at  Ascoh 

-'-1 ---aiie!jrf<?«iica,J-'-JO-rr  "  ,: ■*■- 


-y  of  the  : 


1771.     TTieae  wcrein  confirmation  of  an  iniuu-     to  the  court  of  Rom 
family  of  Florence,     tack.     1567,  Gabriel 
iei  of  Tuscany,  de-     self  at  Aiseeio,  receiving  several  privi 
with  thai  of  Charles     the  republic  of  Genoa.     1571,  Jeromo 
.te  the  name  in  this     was  elected  chief  of  the  ciders,  and  dot 
"  Gem  . 

leSTsttajl 

aeph  Bonap 

ace,  Bnonaroai,  or  Boanrotti;  llmmnompagai,     were  successively  head*  of  ibe  elders  of  the 
Bamiomparmi ;  tad  mnty  ahen.    We  should     of  Ajaccio  from  1548  until  17C0.     Napoleon 

t  have  dwell  on  ibis  point,  but  thai  some  wri-     melfini  was  the  godfather  of  Sebastian,  and  in  — 

lert  affectedly  retaia  the  a ;  u  if  Napoleon  hud  dured  the  name  of  Napelron  into  the  Bonaparte 
noi  a  right  to  ape))  u  he  pleased  the  name  which  family.  Charles,  aon  of  Joseph,  horn  in  17*6,  at 
Iwhiuwolfmiiileiiluatrious.  Ajaccio,  died  at  HontpelUer,  in   1786,  wu  a 


M  by  which  the  Bonaparte  family  or  Florence,     aack.     1567,  Gabriel  Bonaparte  established  him- 

i  of  the  moat  ancient  familica  of  Tuscany,  de-     celf  at  Aiseeio,  receiving  several  privileges  from 

olared  its  origin  lobe  the  same  with  thai  of  Cherlea     the  republic  of  Genoa.     1571,  Jerome  Bonaparte 

' ' -  'L:-     rcctedchiefofuieeHers,anddeputyofu» 

'  Ajaccio. to  the  senate  of  Genoa.     1614. 
>  Bonaparte  waa  elected  c 


t  Toe  following  account  of  Napoleon's  aneea-  from  thai  assembly  to  the  Freneb  coon  in  1777. 

an  from  authentic  documents ;  and  the  stories  In  1930,  Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte, son  of  Louis 
lis  descent  from  one  of  the  Byzantine  eoipe-  Bonaparte,  cz-klng  of  Holland,  a  young-  man  of 
ran,  aa  well  as  those  which  represent  the  Bona-  promise  lately  deceased  (see  die  end  of  the  artj- 
parte  madly  as  very  obscure,  are  equally  void  of  cle  Jettph  fSonapaHi,  Appcndti  to  vol.  vii).  pub- 
truth.  In  1130,  a  Bonaparte  was  culed  front  lisbed  at  Florence  a  translation  of  the  ubove- 
Florenee  as  a  Gibeline  ob  niniara  pottitatem,  mentioned  account  of  the  satk  of  Home,  with 
1$ee  Ibe  bookfWCModecfFlore.nr-e.)  In  117(1,  some  historical  notices  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
Corado  Bonaparte  was  knight  of  the  snide*  spur,  prefiied.  Then  b  a  mistake,  however,  in  those 
1S10,  James  Boaaparte  waa  knight  of  the  golden  notices.  It  is  said  that  Louis  Mary  Fonuoatus 
spur.  1150,  Bonaparte,  syndic  of  Aacolj,  was  Bonaparte  wenl  to  Corsica  in  1512,  and,  settling 
named  commissioner  to  receive  the  submission  of  at  Ajaccio,  became  the  founder  of  the  Boaaparte 
Monte-Gallo.  1172,  Nordilias  Bonaparte  was  family  in  Corsica-,  whereas,  in  fact.  Francis  ' 
pednl/l  of  Parma,  1579,  BoBsembtant  Bonaparte,  Uonapaite,  of  Banana,  went  to  Ccrsira  in  151*, 
bis  brother,  was  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  peace  aad  bis  ton  Gabriel,  above  mentioned,  founded  the 
between  Treviso  and  Padua.  1285,  Peter  Bona-  family  at  Ajaccio.  It  is,  however,  indifferent  wbelh- 
'        is  pod/rli  of  Parlna.     He  overthrew  the  er  Napoleon  was  descended  from  an  emperor  or  a 

-*"■■--              -  '■■  cobbler.     He  himself  bad  little  pride  of  ancestry. 

In  the  year  1307,  the   municipality  of  Treviso 

nudjn    u  unvuw  )»«.»  Km  i*b,ioiH.     svsiu  having  laid  before  him  a  collection  of  documents 

John  Bonaparte  was  ambassador  to  (ho  govern-  which  showed  the  importance  of  hia  forefathers 

neat  of  La  Marca-     1333.  John  Bonaparte  was  in  that  city,  he  replied,  "Every  man,   in    thiar 

podtiti  of  Florence.     14M,  John  Bonaparte  was  world,  is  ine  child  of  his  own  actions:  my  titles, 

[ltrarpoteuiiary  lo    Gabriel    Viscenti,  dole    of  moreover,  I  bold  from  the  French  people.          ■  ■ 
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France.  6f  hit  early  education,  under  father.  In  1792,  Paoli,  baring  returned 
the  eye  of  his  mother,  we  hose  no  ac-  to  Corsica,  was  made  lieutenant-general 
count  Some  anecdotes  in  the  mimoira  in  the  service  of  France,  and  commander 
of  the  duchess  of  Abrantos,  relating  to  of  the  twenty-third  division.  Napoleon 
this  and  a  later  period  of  ma  life,  nave  was  at  Paria  at  the  epoch  of  the  10th  of 
been  ahown  to  be  unfounded.  Thechar-  August.  In  September,  be  returned  to 
aster  of  the  Bonaparte  fiunily  was  patriot-  Corsica.  Vice-admiral  Truguet,  charged 
ic,  and  they  were  intimate  with  the  fam-  with  the  conduct  of  on  expedition  against 
ily  of  the  celebrated  Paoli  (q.  v.l  until  the  Sardinia,  arrived  at  Ajaocio,  and  Bonn- 
death  of  Louis  XVI,  when  Paoli  declared  pane  was  ordered  to  join  the  expedition, 
hiniBeli'  warmly  against  the  convention,  which  proved  unsuccessful,  ana  be  re- 
Thus  the  early  impressions  of  Napoleon  turned  to  Ajaccin.  Paoli  bad,  mean- 
were  favorable  to  liberal  and  patriotic  while,  been  proscribed,  with  twenty  other 
feeling.  Through  the  influence  of  Leo-  generals,  as  a  traitor,  and  a  price  was  set 
pold,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  rec-  on  his  head.  In  Hay,  1793,  Paoli  raised 
ommended  Charles  Bonaparte  to  his  sis-  the  standard  of  revolt  to  secure  his  own 
ter,  the  queen  of  France,  and  by  the  sup-  safety,  and  throw  off  die  yoke  of  the  con- 
port  of  the  count  de  Marbcoul,  governor  venuon.  He  assembled  a  consults  of  the 
of  the  island  of  Corsica,  Napoleon  receiv-  Corsican  malcontents,  the  secretary  of 
ed  a  place  in  the  royal  military  school  u  which  assembly  was  Pozko  di  Bom  (at 
"  '  in  1779,  where  he  remained  un-  present,  Russian  ambassador  in  Paris} 
During  bis  stay  there,  bis  con-  Bonaparte  openly  opposed  the  views  of 


Til  1764.     During  his  stay  there,  bis  con-  Bonaparte  openly  opposed  —   .„ 

duct  is  represented  as  having  been  ttnex>  Paoli,  and  a  war  broke  out  between  the 

ceptionable.    He  seems  to  have  cultivated  adherents,  of  that  leader  and   those  of 

mathematics  more  than  any  other  branch  France.    Many  excesses  were  committed, 

of  study.    He  was  fond  of  the  history  of  and  Paoli  went  so  for  as  to  make  attempts 

great  men,  and  Plutarch  seems  to  have  upon  tbe  persons  of  young  Bonaparte  uu) 

been  his   favorite  author,  as  he  is  with  his  family.     He  succeeded,  however,  in 

roost  young  persona  of  an  animated  char-  conducting  them  safely  to  France,  where 

acter.    For  languages  be  manifested  little  they  retired  to  La  V alette,  near  Toulon, 

taste.    He  made  himself  well  acquainted  and,  at  a  Inter  period,to  Marseilles.    Imbe 

with  the  French  classics.     From  the  mil-  same  vessels  with  the  Bonapartee   were 

itary  school  at  Brienne,  he  went  with  high  the  commissioners  of  the  convention  and 

recommendations  to  that  of  Paris.     In  the  French  troops.     It  was  the  persuasion 

1786,  he  commenced  his  military  career,  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  one  of  the  members 


being  appointed  in  that  year  lieutenant  trx    of  the  departmental  administration  at  the 
teamil  in  the  regiment  of  artillery  La  Fere,    time  of  Paoli's  revolution,  that  enga, 
after- a  successful  examination,  one  year    bis  family  in  the  French  cause,  and  t 


after  the  death  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  his  had  an  important  influence  on  die  future 
father.  While  at  the  school  m  Paris,  career  of  his  brother.  Bonaparte  proceed- 
young  Bonaparte  expressed  «  decided  ed  to  Nice,  to  join  the  foarth  regiment  of 
dislike  of  the  discipline  and  mode  of  lir-  artillery,  in  which  he  bad  been  made 
ing  there,  which  he  thought  by  no  means  captain.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  peri- 
fitted  to  prepare  die  pupils  for  the  priva-  od  of  1793  and  1794,  when  the  Mountain 
dons  of  a  military  life.  Not  long  after,  he  party  developed  its  energies  with  an  un- 
attended affectionately  to  the  education  exompled  rapidity,  by  an  equally  unex- 
ofhisbrotherI>nus<BeeZ«uu>£orusMrf<)l  nmpled  system,  and,  finding  no  found* 
as  tbe  latter  tells  u  a  hi  his  Ripantt  a  dons  for  a  rational  liberty  on  the  nra 
Sir  Writer  ScotL  When  he  was  twenty  emersion  of  the  country  from  tbe  corrup- 
years  old,  the  French  revolution  re-  tion  and  tyranny  of  centuries,  strove  to 
moved  tbe  barriers  to  bis  great  career,  save  it  by  terrorism.  Terror  was  to  si- 
Belonging  to  a  patriotic  family,  he  was  lence  Us  adversaries,  glory  to  win  it 
naturally  excited  by  the  struggle  for  liber-  friends.  Foreign  enemies  also  counib 
ty  in  France.  He  corresponded  with  Pa-  tiled  to  develop*  the  power  of  France. 
oli,  then  hi  England,  in  1790,  Paoli  went  Fourteen  armies  were  raised,  -and  tbe 
to  Paris,  was  presented  to  the  constituent  victorious  legions  of  Borne  became  the 
assembly  by  Lafayette,  and  received  in  exemplars  of  the  republican  warriors,  who 
the  capital  all  the  donors  which  tbe  lovers  thirsted  for  glory  and  vengeance.  Such 
of  liberty  could  bestow  on  its  defender,  a  state  of  things  would  naturally  awaken 
Napoleon,  being,  at  this  time,  in  Corsica,  a  strong  excitement  in  young  Bonaparte, 
on  a  furlouah,  showed  himself  a  zealous  a  soldier  whose  age  and  profession  would 
partisan  of  this  friend  of  his  deceased  alone  make  him  eager  for  distinction. 
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His  subsequent  proclamations  show  that  necessity  of  advancing  into  Piadmont  and 

be  viewed  the  French  armies  in  the  light  conquering  Italy,  according   to  the  plan 

of  triumphant  Roman    legions.      Lyons  which  he  executed  at  i  fatter  period;  but 

was  destroyed,  tiler  4000  of  the  inhabit-  the  commissioners  would  not  listen  to  his 

ants  had   been  shot  by  order  of  Collot-  proposition.     Aubry,  who  was  then  pres- 

d'Herboisand  Fouche,  as  a  testimony  of  ident  of  the  military  committee,  recalled 

the  vengeance  of  the  convention  "coming  him  from  the  army  of  the  south,  and  of' 

like  the  thunders  of  heaven,-"  Toulon  was  fered  him  a  place  in  the  line,  taking  him 

doomed  to   suffer  a  similar  late.      The  from  the  artillery.      General   Bonaparte 


Snmiesioncre  in  the  south  were  Salicetti,    went  to  Paris  to  complain  of  this  injustice, 
biui,  Fieron,  Ricord,  the  younger  Rsbes-    and  lived  there  in  retirement  until  Aubry, 
pierre,  and  Bams.    Treachery  had  open-    who,  from  jealousy  or  some  other  cause, 


ed  the  gates  of  Toalou  to  the  English,  was  ill  disposed  towards  bim,  V.  _  _ 
Spanish  and  Neapolitans,  August  87,  ceeded  by  H.  Poniecoulant.  The  latter 
1793.  Loom  XVII  had  beee  pre-  employed  the  young  general  to  assist  the 
claimed  king,  and  the  French  ships  deli?-  -committee  in  drawing  up  the  plan  of  the 
ered  to  the  enemy.  Bonaparte  received  campaign.  When  first  consul,  Bonaparte 
the  command  of  the  artillery,  at  the  siege  gratefully  calk)d  M.  Poutecoulant  into  the 
of  Toulon,  in  the  place  of  general  Dutheu,  senate,  as  soon  as  he  was  of  lawful  age. 
who  was  taken  sick.  In  a  council  of  war,  Bonaparte  always  retained  his  rank  of 
be  showed  the  necessity  of  occupying  the  general  of  brigade  in  the  line  (Aubry  hav- 
fert  L'EguilLote,  called  L&U  OtbrvOar,  on  in*  taken  from  him  only  the  artillery), 
account  of  its  favorable  situation.  His  After  remaining  some  time  m  Paris,  he 
advice  was  followed,  and  Toulon  was  againjoiued  the  artillery.  Thecasi  which 
taken.  The  English,  before  evacuating  the  political  notions  of  Bonaparte  received 
the  place,  set  fire  to  the  town  as  well  aa  to  from  the  stormy  character  of  the  period  in 
the  French  ships;  but  the  galley  slaves,  which  he  was  educated,  and  at  which  be 
who  had  been  released,  extinguished  the  commenced  his  career,  is  apparent  in 
flames,  and  saved  aasne  of  the  vessels.  It  much  of  his  future  conduct:  he  never 
is  probable  that  the  enmitv,  which  Bona-  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  calm  ope- 
parte  manifested  against  the  English  dur-  rution  of  peaceful  liberty— the  happy  de- 
ingall  the  period  of  his  power,  was  in  velopement  of  the  elements  of  a  free  gov- 
e  owjHg  ,„   tig  impreasioa  eminent.    Atthis  period,  he  became  •" 


made  upon  him  by  their  conduct  at  Ton-     quainted   with  Madame  de  Beauharnais, 
""    '  "  forw" 

(See 
him  general  of  brigade  and  commander    changed  liis  situation.    On  this  day,  the 


Ion.  "  December  IS,  the  day  of  the  taking  for  whom  ha  conceived  an  ardent  passion. 
of  Toulon,  the  commissioners  appointed  (See  Jotspkuu.)  The  13th  Vendeminire 
'   "  '   '  '  '         '   ngod  hia  a'--' 


of  die  artillery  of  the  army  of  Italy  ;  he  icctvma  of  Paris  rose  against  the  conven- 

having  been  previously  made  major,  when  tion.     Barns  commanded  the  troops  of 

he  received  the  command  of  the  artillery  the  latter,  and,  remembering  the  services 

employed  in  the  siege.     The  9th  Tbertni-  of  Bonaparte  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  be 

dor  (27th  July)  overthrew  the  reign  of  appointed  bim  general  of  division.    This 

orists,  and  general  Bonaparte  was  appointment  secured   the  victory  to  the 

I  by  order  of  Salicetti  and  Albitti,  convention;  the  conwitunoo  of  the  year  III 

because  the  younger   Robespierre   and  established  the  directory,  and  Bonaparte 

Ricord,  who  ware  proscribed  on  the  occa-  was  made  chief  of  the  army  of  the  inte- 

sioa  of  this   revolution,  had  placed  the  rior,  in  the  room  of  Bams,  who  bad  been 

greatest  confidence  in  the  young  officer,  elected  a  director.    At  the  house  of  Bar- 

A  guard  won  stationed  at  his  door,  and  his  ras  he  often  saw  the  ciiovame  Beauhar- 

papen  were  seized -;  but  in  a  fortnight  ho  naia,  wbom  be  married  March  9,  1796. 

was  set  at  liberty  and  restored  to  his  com-  Five  months  after  the  day  of  the  sections,  he 

mand,  either   because  his  innocence  was  was  appointed  by  Carnot  (q.  v.)  general 

manifest,  aa  he  had  acted  only  in  the  in-chief  of  the  army  destined  for  Italy, 

quality -of  a  soldier,  or  because  his  milita-  At  the  lime  when  the  way  was  thus  open- 

S  talents  had  already  rendered  him  in-  ed  for  his  brilliant  career,  he  was  but 

spenaable.       General    Bonaparte    next  twenty-seven  years  old.    March  30,  1796, 

'        "  '  "  "       'n  Pied-  he  succeeded  Scherei  '     "' 

lire  (in  Nice.     This  appointn 

Piedmont),  acknowledged,inaletter  tothe  so   vitally  important  to  the   interests  of 

commisaionera,  that  he  owed  to  the  youi  *"  .-..,. 

officer  the  skilful  combinations  which  hi 
secured  the  victory.    Bonaparte  urged  the 


served  ander  general  Dumerbion  in  Pied-    be  succeeded  Scherer  in  the  command  ai 
ant,  who,   after  the  battle -of  Cairo  (in    Nice.     This  appointment  to  a  command 
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greatest  tribute  ever  paid  to  the  genius  of  mined  to  take  it  before  (be  Auariam 
■  Bonaparte.  The  coalition  (a.  v.)  ot  that  should  be  able  to  throw  a  strong  ganisoii 
time  existing  against  France  wasfbrmida-  into  the  place,  Bsnaparte  finally  rrlin- 
ble ;  it  was  composed  of  England,  Aw-  (wished  his  plan  j but  ha  afterwards  found 
tria,  Piedmont,  Naples,  Bavaria,  and  all  that  his  calculation  had  been  ■correct,  and 
tbe  minor  males  of  German;  and  Italy  ;  be  resolved  henceforth  to  una  to  his  oira 
hut  France  really  made  war  against  Aus-  genius  atone.  By  tlie  treaty  of  Turin,  Va> 
trin,  which  it  was  determined  to  attack  teoza  bad  been  ceded  in  him ;  hut  his  ob- 
chiefiy  in  Italy.  The  conduct  of  this  war  jact  in  obtaining  this  cession  was  merely 
was  intrusted  to  general  Bonaparte,  who  to  attract  the  attenioc  of  the  enemy  to  that 
left  Paris  a  few  days  after  Ilia  marriage  pom!,  whilst  he  marched  rapidly  upon 
will]  Had.  de  Ilea uh omnia,  10  whom  lie  Piacenza,  passed  the  Po,  and  advanced 
ever  continued  tenderly  attached.  He  upon  Loth,  where  a  long  and  narrow 
now  followed  that  plan  which,  a  year  pre-  bridge  crosses  the  Adda.  The  celebrated 
viously,  had  been  rejected  by  the  -comma-  battle  of  Lodi  was  fought  on  die  lOih  of 
sinners.  Arrived  at  Nice,  his  head-quar-  May,  in  which  the  personal  courage  of 
tors,  the  young  general  had  first -to  obtain  *■--  -  ■ 
an  influence  with  veteran  officers,  already 
disiiri glinted  by  a  series  of  successes —  gukihed-  themselves.  The  capture  c 
Augereau,  Maesena,  Laharpe,  &c.  The  Lodi  mode  Bonaparte  master  of  Lombar- 
artny  wna  young,  enthusiastic  and  vie  to-  dj;  but  he  could  not,  as  he  desired,  carry 
pious ;  but  without  money,  provisions,  the  war  into  Germany,  by  the  way  of  the 
clothes,  and  almost  without  amis,  desti-  Tyrol,  without  the  possession  of  Manilla, 
tiite  of  artillery,  and  poorly  disciplined.  His  correspondence  with  Camot  and  the 
With  such  an  army,  under  such  circum-  directory  at  this  time  sltows  not  only  the  ■ 
Ranees,  he  had  to  encounter  numerous,  ardent  general,  but  the  sagacious  poliii- 
well  provisioned,  well  disciplined  forces,  ciao.  He  was  desirous  to  cooperate  with 
who  commanded  nil  the  resources  which  the  aniiy  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  sign  a  peace 
were  wanting  to  the  fYench.  The  posi-  in  the  heart  of  Bavaria  i  but  the  directory 
rion  of  the  French  nnny  in  the  rocks  of  threw  obstacles  in  his  way  ;  they  were 
Liguria  was  dangerous ;  Bonsparte  saw  even  jealous  of  the  -nmiistioee  which  lie 
that  nothing  could  save  them  but  victories,  concluded,  aid  foamed  the  project  of  di- 
His  proclamations  to  his  soldiers,  adinira-  viding  the  army  in  Italy  between  him  and 
bly  calculated  to  excite  their  enthusiasm,  KeHermanu,  which  deeply  wounded  hit 
pride,  and  feeling  of  honor,  hail  a  striking  feelings.  In  his  letters  to  Camot  and  tits 
effect;  and,  like  Frederic  the  Grest,  he  directory, these  feelingsare  expressed  with 
astonished  his  'enemies  by  a  new  system  spirit,  and  he  obtained  his  abject  He  was 
of  tactics.  Within  six  days,  in  which  vie-  left  to  conduct  the  war  in  Italy  alone,  and 
tory  followed  victory,  obtained  by  nuuweu-  Kellermann  received  the  command  of  tbe 
vres  not  less  scientific  than  bold,  he  sep-  country,  and  the  places  ceded  to  Fiance 
united  the  Piedmonteee  and  Austrian  ar-  by  the  treaty  of  Turin,  signed -on  May  IP, 
mies,  reduced  12,000  Austrians  to  inac-  by  tbe  directory.  Bonaparte's  attention 
tion,  took  forty  cannons,  became  master  was  now  directed  to  tire  conquest  of  Mau- 
of  tlie  fortresses  of  ConyCeva,  Tortona  lua,  and  the  arrangement  of  political  al- 
and Alexandria,  and  obliged  the  king  of  fours  in  Italy ;  but,  trraurrectJODsxy  tuove- 
Sard.oia  to  sue  for  peace.  The  eyes  of  ments  breaking  out  in  many  places  of 
all  Europe  were  how  turned  upon  the  Lombardy,  he  was  obliged  10  resort  to 
youthful  general,  and  the  officers  of  the  military  executions.  Towards  Ven'ies 
hostile  armies  themselves  acknowledged  and  Genoa  he  conducted  with  tbe  sagaci- 
the  superiority  of  his  system  of  coupon-  ty  of  an  experienced  statesman.  On  the 
tration.  Mossena,  Augereau  and  Joubert  14lh  of  May,  be  entered  Milan,  where  he 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  campaign;  found  150  cannons.  Heavy  contributions 
but  the  superiority  of  Bonaparte  was  so  were  levied,  part  of  which,  with  rnany  of 
decided,  that  jealousy  was  silent,  and  his  the  finest  works  of  art,  were  sent  U 
soldiers  began  to  adore,  him ;  in  fact,  no  France,  and  part  wen  appropriated  for 
commander  overtook  more  cue  of  his  the  support  of  the  armies  of  tbe  Hbinc. 
soldiers.  He  had  next  to  conquer  Upper  I"  die  mean  tisae,  Bonaparte  had  passed 
Italy,  of  which  Mantua  is  the  key.     That  the  'Miiicio,  and  driven  Beoubeu  out  of 

Cce  was  considered  impregnable,  and  Italy;  Ma.t^na occupied  the  attention  of 
icetti,  commissioner  of  the  directory,  the  Austrians  in  Tyrol ;  Serrurier  block- 
on  d  Bert  bier,  chief  of  the  sniff,  opposed  aded  Mantua ;  Augereau  passed  the  Po, 
lua  project  of  besieging  it;  but  he  deter-  and  obliged  tbe  pope  to  sign  an  armistice 
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with  Vauboia,  who  advanced  to  Leghorn,'  nable,  waa  itself  taken,  February  2,  and 
and  took  that  important  place  from  the  the  contest  of  Italy  waa  decided.  The 
British.  Thus  the  little  army  of  Bona*  battles  of  Rivoli  and  Favorito,  and  the  cap- 
parte  commanded  Italy  from  the  Alpa  to  ture  of  Mantua,  coat  Austria  45,000  men 
the  papal  dominions.  Naples,  Modena  killed  and  taken,  and  600  cannons.  On 
and  Parma  had  hastened  to  conclude  the  same  day  that  Mantua  waa  captured, 
peace,  but  Mantua  was  not  yet  taken,  after  having  proclaimed  the  truce  with 
Wurmser,  the  Austrian  general,  was  on  the  pope,  who  had  been  making  prepara- 
the  march,  with  a  large  army,  to  relieve  tions  against  France,  to  be  at  an  end,  he 
Mantua  ;  but,  fortunately  for  Bonaparte,  entered  die  papal  territories,  defeated  the 
the  Austrian  forces  were  divided,  and  he  papal  troopeon  the  SeDio,tookFaenza,  and 
immediately  resolved  to  beat  them  sepa-  soon  after,  Ancona,  Loretto  and  Tolendno. 
rarely.  He  drove  back  one  part  of  the  February  1%  the  pope  concluded  the  peace 
Austrian  army  under  Quosdanowich  into  of  Tolentino  on  hard  terms,  which  left  him 
Tyro),  and  defeated  Wurmser,  in  the  the  States  of  ihe  Church  beyond  the  Aptm- 
famous  battle  of  Cnstiglione  (August  5,  nines.  Bonaparte  was  now  enabled  to- 
1796).  Augereaii,  having  rendered  im-  wage  war  with  Austria  on  her  own  soil, 
portant  service  in  this  battle,  was,  after-  The  archduke  Charles  hail  fortified  himself 
wards  made  duke  of  Cnstigiione.  (See  behindtheTagliamento.  While tbe French 
Jhigtrtau.)  Bonaparte  pursued  the  enemy  army  of  the  Rhine  threatened  Germany, 
to  Tyrol ;  Wurmser,  however,  '  found  Bonaparte  crossed  the  Piave,  and,  on  the 
means  to  reach  Mantua.  Meanwhile  two  16th  of  March,  forced  a  passage  over  the 
republics  were  formed  on  the  two  tanks  of  'fngliamento  and  Lisonzo.  Onthel9th,he 
the  Po,  under  French  protection.  The  took  possession  of  Gradiscs  ;  on  the  30th, 
English  were  driven  from  Corsica,  and  ofGortz;  and,  on  the  33d,  of  Trieste.  By 
Venice,  Genoa  and  the  pope  compelled  tbe  end  of  the  month,  most  of  Carinthia 
to  remain  neutral.  In  Germany,  Austria  and  Carniola,  and  a  part  of  Tyrol,  were 
was  more  successful  than  in  Italy,  which  conquered.  At  a  favorable  moment,  Bo- 
she  resolved  to  recover  at  any  price.  Re-  naparte  entered  into  negotiations  with  too 
infbrcements  were  sent  to  the  garriwin  of  onbduko  Oba-Wo,  and,  April  Tib,  granted 
Mantua.  Bonaparte's  forces  were  much  tbe  Austrian  deputies,  at  his  head-quarters 
diminished,  but  his  genius  and  activity  nt  Judenberg,  an  armistice  of  six  days, 
rose  with  the  danger.  With  the  divisions  His  situation,  however,  was  highly  critical: 
of  Augereau  and  Maseena,  he  marched  in  front  he  was  threatened  by  the  Austri- 
upon  Konco,  threw  a  bridge  over  the  ans,  strengthened  by  reinforcements  of 
Adige,  and, with  the  two  above-named  gen-  militia  and  volunteers,  who  had  already 
era  I »  and  Lannes  by  his  side,  fought  the  made  themselves  again  masters  of  Trieste, 
battle  of  Areola,  wbich  lasted  three  days  nod  liberated  Tyrol.  In  Italy,  new  insur- 
( frost  October  15  to  17).  It  was  here  that,  reel  ions  were  breaking  out.  He  therefore 
in  order  to  force  the  passage  over  the  concluded  preliminaries  of  peace,  April 
bridge,  he  seized  a  standard,  and,  in  the  18,  at  the  castle  of  Eckenwalde,  near 
midst  of  a  murderous  fire,  took  the  lead:  Leoben,  by  which  the  Austrians  were 
his  aid-de-camp  Muiron  was  killed  .upon  compelled  to  make  great  sacrifices,  while 
bis  body ;  Lannes  was  wounded ;  but  in  the  French  were  again  put  in  possession 
spite  of  the  greatest  exertions,  he  could  of  Trieste,  and  alio  wed  to  execute  their 
not  obtain  his  object ;  and  he  suddenly  views  on  Venice.  Bonaparte  hod  already 
decided  to  return  to  Ronco,  concealed  his  (Hay  3)  made  a  declaration  of  war  against 
march  from  tbe  enemy,  and  the  next  day  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  demanded  the 
attacked  ihe  strongest  of  tbe  three  divis  abolition  of  the  ancient  constitution.  In 
ions  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  was  victo-  vain  did  the  senate  exculpate  itself  from 
rioua,  He  followed  the  same  plan  with  lis  violation  of  neutrality ;  in  vain  was  tbe 
the  second  division,  and  Wurmser,  com-  old  constitution  of  the  republic  abolished 
manding  the  third,  had  only  lime  to  shut  (May  Yi\  and  a  hasty  democratic  constitn- 
liimself  up  in  Mantua.  A  new  army  de-  tion  established.  The  Venetian  territo- 
scended  from  Tyrol  tinder  Alvinzi  and  ties  and  the  capital  continued  to  be  occii- 
Provera,  but  was  beaten  at  Rivoli,  Jan.  pied  by  the  French.  In  May,  Genoa  als* 
14,  1797,  where  Massena  decided  the  fate  was  revolutionized,  and,  June  6,  received 
of  the  day,  for  which  he  afterwards  re-  a  French  constitution,  as  the  Ligurian 
ceived  die  title  of  duke  of  Rivoli.  (See  republic  On  the  39th,  Bonaparte  pro- 
Maittna.)  After  gaining  several  minor  claimed  in  Milan  the  new  Cisalpine  re- 
victories,  and  shutting  up  Wurmser  in  public,  with  which  he  united  tbe  Cispa- 
Nantus,  thst  fortress,  considered  impreg-  dane   republic.   .  Lucca  saved  itself  by 
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repeated  contribution*.  The  king  of  Sar-  specting  Egypt  by  the  erOabhsbrnent  of  a 
rfinis,  after  a  dearly-bought  peace,  had  permanent  colony.*  His  brother  Joseph 
formed  a  close  connexion  with  France,  informed  him  of  the  critical  state  of  tbe 
At  tbia  surly  period,  Bonaparte  collected  republic  Sieyes  bad  selected  him  for  the 
a  Polish  legion  (we  Poliih  tigions),  and  redeemer  of  humbled  France,  The  coo- 
sougbt  to  extend  his  connexiona  even  to  vktion,  moreover,  that  Francs  could  do 
Greece  and  Egypt  Meanwhile  he  gup-  longer  exist  without  a  man  at  the  helm, 
potted  his  army  entirely  at  the  expense  of  who  was  at  once  able  to  repel  foreign 
the  conquered  countries,  especially  of  the  enemies  and  establish  domestic  order, 
Venetian  Terrs  Finns,  and  sent  numerous  was  universal.  (See  the  article  Otrmda.) 
works  of  art  to  Paris.  He  now  went,  Having  nastily  taken  the  resolution  to 
with  threats  of  war,  from  Milan  to  Udina,  return  to  Europe,  be  gare  up  the  eom- 
where  (September  1}  he  opened  negotia-  maud  to  general  Kleber,  and,  promising 
tions  for  peace  with  Austria.  October]7,  to  revisit  Egypt  with  additional  threes,  he 
the  definitive  peace  of  Cam po.  Form io  embarked,  with  Lannea,  Murat,  Berthirr, 
(<j.  v.)  was  concluded,  depriving  Austria  Andr6os»y,Bourrienno,Gantbe«Pine,r>Ur- 
of  Belgium  and  in  finest  Italian  provinces,  mont,  Lavalette,  Berthollet  and  Monge, 
with  secret  articles,  taking  from  the  Ger-  August  33.  Escaping  the  English  crun- 
roan  empire  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine,  ere,  he  arrived  (September  30)  at  Ajaotso, 
On  the  other  hand,  Austria  bad  already  where  he  was  detained  by  unfavorable 
< in  June)  taken  possession  of  the  Venetian  winds.  October  8,  he  landed  atFrejua. 
provinces  Istria  and  Deimarja.  Bona-  He  proceeded,  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  to 
parts  now  ceded  to  these  provinces  Vert-  Paris,  which  he  entered  October  14. 
ice  and  the  main  bind  of  Die  republic,  as  The  Parisians  welcomed  bis  appear- 
far  as  the  Adige,  entirely  on  his  own  au-  mice  with  rejoicings.  But  those  who 
thority,  so  great  was  already  the  power  would  gladly  hare  kept  him  at  a  distance, 
which  his  genius  had  procured  trim.  In  and  feared  his  presence,  assembled  in 
the  peace  of  Campo-Formio,  the  negotia-  consternation.  Well  might  Bonaparte 
tiaria  were  carried  on  directly  by  Austria  make  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  direc- 
end  Bonaparte.    Tba  dlnmuir  now  «p-  buy,  that  he  bad  left  the  republic  victori- 

Ctsd  Bonaparte,  with  Treilhaid  and  ous  and  powerful,  and  found  it  vanquUied 
trier,  deputies  to  the  congress  of  Has-  and  feeble.  (See  Fmnet.)  The  demand 
task.  (See  Congrtu.)  Scarcely  had  ao  for  a  change  of  government  was  universal 
hegn  the  negotiations  there  (November  Bams,  it  is  said,  wished  to  restore  the 
35),  when  he  left  Raatadt  (December  2),  monarchy,  and  calculated  on  the  sasist- 
end  hastened  to  Paris.  Hem  be  soon  ance  of  Bonaparte.  Sieyee,  on  the  con- 
perceived  the  insincerity  of  the  directory  trery,  aimed  at  elevating  the  republic  by 
in  their  marks  of  esteem  towards  him :  means  of  Bonaparte.  But  he  saw  deeper 
trembling  for  their  power,  tbev  wished  to  than  either  of  them,  and  guided  the  course 
occupy  and  remove  the  ambitious  gen-  of  the  conspiracy  according  to  his  own 
end.  He  received  the  chief  command  of  views.  The  council  of  the  ancients  com- 
what  was  called  die  "  army  of  England,"  milled  to  him  the  command  in  chief  of 
which,  however,  waa  intended  for  Egypt,  the  troops,  with  unlimited  power  to  pro- 
"    '                                   '                —J  this  Wet    die     national    representation.      "- 


expedition.     A   fleet  was  very  speedily  swore  fidelity  to  the  republic,  and,  on  the 

collected  at  Toulon,  with  more  than  30*000  9th  November  (18tb  Bruroaire),  1799,  over- 

chosen  troops,  and  aet  nil  May  19.     Bona-  threw  the  directorial   government.      On 

parte  was  perhaps  carried  to  Egypt  hy  the  10th,  the  council  of  the  ancients,  and 

the  hepe  of  staking  the  British  power  in  'rial  of  the  five  hundred,  met  at  St.  Cloud. 

India,  of  making  Egypt  a  colony,  render-  I"  the  latter,  the  cry  of  the  republicans, 

ing  Prance  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean,  "No  dictator!  Down  with  the  dictator!" 

and  of  finding  such  scope  for  bis  energies  was  raised.     On  this,  Bonaparte  entered 

as  Europe  did  not,  at  that  moment,  offer,  the  hall  with  several  grenadiers.    He  was 

The  plan  had  been  agitated  under  Louis  seized  by  the  collar ;  but  no  dagger  was, 

XIV.    (See  Egypt,  Campaign  in.)    The  u  be  pretended,  aimed  at  him.|     Bona- 
capture  of  Malta  (June  19,  1798)  and  of 

Alexandria  (July  21  were  the  first  results  of  *TI»™mmiiaicstkiii«  addressed  by  Bonaparte 

SITS™  ^5J~T""S£S'  »»*Sft*SStM!^3i: 

1  July  25,1799)  and  the  recovery  of  Aboukir  .~,  u>  boaere  gtmikw 

fAngJal  were  Bonaparte'*  last  achievements  ,  —    _      "...    .          .     .            .... 

n  lbs  dumber  at  deputes,  Jone  18,  IBIS,  wha 
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parte  then  withdrew.  Lucian  inline-  Germany,  the  Auetriins,  who  had  token 
diately  resigned  the  presidency,  hastened  Genoa  on  the  4th  of  June,  were  sur- 
to  the  general,  end  exhorted  the  troops  to  rounded  by  the  French  forces.  The  fate 
disperse  the  five  hundred.  The  grena-  of  Italy  depended  on  a  single  battle.  It 
diem  entered  the  ball  at  the  command  of  was  fought,  June  14,  at  Marengo  (q.  v.), 
Bonaparte,  but  stopped  a  moment,  while  in  the  spacious  plain  between  Alessandria 
amemberof  the  council  (general  Jourdtni)  and  Tortona.  Melas,  the  Austrian  gen- 
warned  them  that  they  were  guilty  of  a  era),  concluded  an  armistice  in  Alessan- 
viclation  of  the  rights  of  the  represent  dria,  June  16,and  evacuated  to  the  French 
three  of  the  people.  They  then  advanced,  the  greater  portion  of  Upper  Italy.  On 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  drove  the  coun-  the  22d,  Bonaparte  left  the  army,  having 
cil  from  the  hall,  general  Leclerc,  their  appointed  Massena  to  the  command,  and, 
commander,  crying  out,  » In  the  name  of  on  the  Istof  July,  entered  Paris,  where  be 
general  Bonaparte,  the  legislative  council  was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of 
is  dissolved;  grenadiers,  forward!"  Thus  joy.  Toenablethereadertounderstandthe 
ended  the  constitution  of  1795.  On  the  position  of  the  first  consul,  and  to  estimate 
■Bine  day  (November  10),  Lucian,  as  piesi-  fairly  his  administration  at  this  period,  it 
dent,  assembled  the  few  members  of  the  would  be  necessary  to  go  at  length  into 
council  who  were  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  the  then  existing  state  of  France,  which 
and  decreed  the  abolition  of  the  directory,  our  limits  will  not  allow.  We  must, 
and  the  appointment  of  three  provisional  therefore,  refer  to  the  various  mernoi™ 
consuls  (Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Sinyee  and  which  have  been  published  relating  to  it. 
Roger  uncos),  wbo  entered  upon  office  France  was  at  that  time  torn  by  parties, 
November  17.  The  fourth  new  constitu-  oppressed  by  the  unprincipled  rapacity  of 
tiunof  therepubtic  was  hastily  completed,  some,  excited  by  priests,  surrounded  by 
and  promulgated  on  the  15th  December  irreconcilable  enemies  to  the  new  state  of 
(22d  Frimaire).  Bonaparte  was  appointed  things,  and  impoverished  by  the  longinter- 
first  consul  for  ten  years,  with  powers  rupuon  of  commerce  and  industry.  The 
such  as  few  constitutional  kings  possess,  consul  found  almost  all  social  ties  dissolv- 
With  him  were  joined  two  consuls,  with  ed  ;  the  administration  corrupt  ;  religion 
comparatively  little  power.  From  this  abolished;  justice  insecure;  the  laws  dis- 
time,  Bonaparte's  line  of  policy  unfolded  regarded ;  violence  and  weakness  every 
itself  more  distinctly.  To  establish  order,  where  coupled  together ;  factions  intri  pi  ing 
a  firm  government,  end  a  regular  ad  minis  against  each  other;  Jacobins,  royalists, 
tration  of  justice,  was  the  chief  aim  of  bis  constrmtionalietB,  adherents  to  the  directo- 
domeeric,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  ene-  ry  (the  directory  itself  having  been  divid 
mies  of  France  that  of  his  foreign  policy,  ed)  opposed  to  each  other  ^— in  one  word, 
He  selected  from  those  around  him  the  a  Kate  of  anarchy,  which  disgusted  the 
.  moat  useful  instruments  of  his  plans,  and  people  at  large,  and  which  led  to  the  most 
the  most  distinguished  men,  such  as  Tnl-  daring  attempts  upon  the  person  of  the 
leyrand  and  Fouche.  The  list  of  emi-  chief  magistrate.  Such  was  the  state  of 
grants  was  closed,  and  peace  was  prom-  France  when  Bonaparte  took  the  reins 
wed  to  the  people.  The  first  consul  de-  into  his  hand.  He  directed  his  attention 
dared  war,  indeed,  on  the  38th  December,  to  every  branch  of  government.  The 
on  ail  the  enemies  of  the  republic ;  but,  law,  the  finances,*  prisons,  education, 
on  the  following  day,  he  proffered  peace  arts,  industry,  even  the  fashions  of  the  la- 
to  the  king  of  England ;  but  the  proffer,  dies,  which  had  become  highly  indeco- 
made  contrary  to  the  usual  forme,  was  rous,— every  subject  of  general  interest,— 
refused.  The  German  empire,  Russia,  attracted  his  attention.  Every  thing  was 
Naples,  and  the  Porte,  were  still  in  arms,  to  be  put  on  a  new  footing.  Thussituat- 
Under  these  circumstances,  Bonaparte  ed,  girled  with  such  a  variety  of  talents, 
r-ollected  an  army  of  reserve,  and,  April  15,  and  Burrounded  by  foreign  enemies,  it  is 
1800,  Moreau  opened  the  campaign  in  not  surprising,  altLough  rt  is  to  be  lament- 
Oermaity.  Before  the  end  of  May,  Bona-  ed,  that  he  gradually  concentred  all  the 
■     ■            ■  ■     "        "    •■           ■  ■  • ■  of  government  in  himself,  ■"  *■"" 


nucleus  of  all  order   and 


parte  had  passed  the  Great  St.  Bernard  into  powers  of  govi 

Italy,  where  Massena  was  retiring  before  he  became  the 

the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy.     June  4,  law,  whereby  the  cml  orgamzation  of  the 

Bonaparte  again  entered  Milan.    In  a  few  government  was  left  destitute  of  thaiprin- 

days,  the  Cisalpine  republic  was  restored.  "P*6   of   life    and  independence   which 

While  Moreau  advanced  victoriously  into       .  E„n  in  ^  youlh  wben  ^  had  ^  c,,,^ 

wan  both  nemben   of  the    council  uxl  eye-  of  iba  army  ip  Italy,  be  hail  kept  a  watchful  eye 
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■lone  can  secure  in  permanence  among  States  of  North  America.  Moreiu'i  rie- 
civilixed  nations — a  circumstance  which  tones  now  compelled  Austria  to  accede  to 
proved  fatal  towards  the  latter  port  of  hie  a  pence  without  the  concurrence  of  Eog- 
reign.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Bona*  land.  After  protracted  negotiation!)  be- 
parle  to.  Paris,  the  conspiracy  of  the,  scalp-  tween  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the  count 
tor  Cerucchi,  the  painter  Topino-Lebrun,  Cobentzl,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Lu- 
Demerville  and  Arena,,  was  discovered,  neville,  February  9, 1801,  such,  said  the 
Their  plan  was  to  assassinate  the  consul  first  consul,  sa  the  French  people  had 
at  the  opera,  and  their  object  was  the  res-  wished.  (For  the  details  of  this  peace, 
toration  of  liberty.  On  the  24th  of  De-  see  ImUvUU.)  March  28,  feUowed  the 
cember,  1800,  •  another  conspiracy  pro-  peace  with  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies ; 
duced  die  explosion  of  the  infernal  ma-  July  15,  a  concordats  with  the  pope ;  Au- 
cfaine,  on  which  occasion  Bonaparte  nor-  gun  24,  a  separate  treaty  with  Bavaria; 
rowly  escaped.  The  authors  of  the  latter  August  29,  another  with  the  Betaviau  re- 
plot  were  Saint-Regent,  Carbon,  and  public ;  September  29,  the  peace  of  Mu- 
Lintoelan,  cbouans,  and  correspondents  drid  with  Portugal ;  and,  October  1,  pro- 
of George  CadoudaL  jq.  v.)  Another  uiuinaries  of  peace,  at  London,  with  Great 
plot  for  his  assassination  by  the  republi-  Britain  ;  finally,  October  6,  peaee  with 
cans  Metget  and  Chevalier  was  disoever-  Russia,  and,  October  9,  preliminaries  with 
ed ;  and  several  other  similar  conspiracies  the  Porte.  The  celebration  of  the  gerta- 
were  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  ral  peace  at  Paris,  November  9  (the  anni- 
police.  Arena,  Ceracchi,  and  thei*  accom-  veraary  of  the  eighteenth  of  Brumaire), 
plices,  were  executed  January  31.  Sev-  was  splendid,  and  the  people  gave  Bona- 
ewy  others;  accused  of  being  concerned  parte  the  title  of  pacificator.  He  doubly 
in  the  affair  of  the  infernal  machine,  were  deserved  this  tide  when  he  turned  his  at- 
transported  to  Africa,  of  whom  Lcfranc,  tention  to  domestic  improvement  of  all 
Saunois  and  Vauversin  obtained  pennis-  kinds ;  to  the  promotion  of  arts,  sciences 
sion  to  return  to  France  during  Napole-  and  education,  of  commerce  and  manu- 
on's  reign,  end  the  eighteen  survivors  in  factures ;  to  the  restoration  of  the  navy, 
that  of  Louie  XVIIL  At  that  time,  when  and  the  maintenance  of  the  colonies.  No- 
a  mistaken  policy  led  to  the  publication  of  vember,  1801,  a  large  French  and  Spanish 
the  most  absurd  libels  against  France,  but  fleet  had  sailed  from  Brest  and  Rochcfbit, 
chiefly  against  the  first  consul,  it  was  as-  with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  under  the 
wi'ted  that  most  of  these  conspiracies  were  command  of  general  Leclerc,  brother-in- 
contrived  by  the  government  itself,  for  the  law  to  the  first  consul,  for  .St.  Domingo, 
purpose  of  striking  its  enemies  with  ter-  to  restore  the  French  authority  in  thai 
rorby  the  execution  of  the  beguiled  con-  island.  This  expedition  (in  which  a  noble 
anirators.  Without  referring  to  Napole-  army,  so  often  victorious  under  Moreau, 
oil's  character,  such  charges  can  be  mado  and  the  other  troops  afterwards  sent  out, 
only  by  people  unacquainted  with  poll-  were  swept  away  by  fever,  withiu  a  few 
tica.  A  long-established  and  vicious  gov-  months)  isonlyoneof  a  series  of  tinsuccras- 
emment  might,  perhaps,  resort  to  such  ex-  fid  naval  expeditions  in  which  Bonaparte 
ecrable  means ;  but,  as  Fouche  justly  ob-  was  engaged.  Sixty  thousand  whites  per- 
served,  "A  new  government  always  dotes  tshed  in  St.  Domingo.  (See  Hayli.)  Jan- 
from  (he  discovery  of  the  last  conspiracy,  uary  8, 1802,  the  first  consul  repaired  to 
which  unsettles  whatever  had  already  been  Lyons,  accompanied  by  his  consular  guard, 
settled."  To  invent  such  conspiracies  in  order  to  arrange  the  aflairs  of  the  Cis- 
would  have  been  as  impolitic  as  criminal,  alpine  republic,  which  took  the  name  of 
As  soon  as  general  Bonaparte  had  seized  the  Italian  republic,  and  of  which  he  bc- 
the  reins  of  government,  he  directed  his  came  president  January  26, 1802.  A  de- 
attention  particularly  to  the  formation  and  finitive  peace  was  finally  concluded  with 
completion  of  the  code  of  laws,  fur  which  England  at  Amiens,  March  26,  1802  (for 
fite[w  had  already  been  token  under  previ-  the  particulars  of  which,  see  .flmitrw).  The 
ous  governments  of  the  revolution.  Bo-  celebration  of  this  peace  was  solemnized, 
naparte  personally  took  part  in  the  de-  April  28,  in  Notre  Dame,  from  which 
haice  on  the  various  taws  which  were  to  event  we  may  date  the  reestablish ment  of 
constitute  the  code ;  and,  throughout  his  the  Catholic  worship.  The  joy  of  the  na- 
life,  he  considered  die  code  as  one  of  his  lion  was  excessive,  and  the  first  consul 
chief  claims  to  distinction.  (For  more  could  therefore  the  more  easily  accom- 
particulars,  see  the  article  Coda,  la  Cmq.\  push  a  bold  measure,  which,  under  other 
September  3, 1600,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  circumstances,  would  have  met  with  much 
commerce  was  concluded  with  the   U.  resistance — we  mean  the  elimination,  aa  it 
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ie   existing  circum- 
is  even  advwaMe  to 

ten  years  to  the  term  of  Bonaparte's  -con-  promote  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  greater 
sulship.  A  law  of  amnesty,  which  grant-  evil  of  the  low  of  national  independence ;  ' 
ad  the  emigiaiitB  permission  to  return,  Was  and  if  ifce  concentration  of  the  whole  gov- 
new  pa— tt ;  also  a  law  for  establishing  eminent  in  himself  was  required  to  evert 
the  legion  of  honor,  which  met  with  con-  internal  diMensksjs,  and  all  the  miseries 
adorable  opposition  in  the  tribunate,  and  following  from  them,  insecurity  of  justice, 
one  for  the  restoration  of  negro  slavery,    property  and  person — then  the  necessity 


— ^     ,-  property  a__r . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bonaparte  M  to  be  deplored,  not  the  individual  t 
aimed  at  the  crown  even  anterior  to  this  be  condemned.  A  proper  estimate  ol 
period.  And  here  we  must  say  a  Jew  Napoleon's  character  depends  upon  the 
words  respecting  Napoleon's  assumption  settlement  of  these  points,  which  will  re- 
us! exercise  of  power.  The  greet  ques-  quire  great  study,  coinorehcnaiveneae  of 
dons  which  tha  historian  will  have  to  de-  view,  and  sagacity,  with  a  sense  of  justice 
cide,  in  forming  a  judgment  of  Napoleon,  unbiased  by  libels,  or  panegyric,  or  even 
seem  to  us  to  be,  first,  whether  he  was  by  the  accusations  of  real  and  heart-rend- 
right  in  taking  for  granted  that  a  republic  ing  sniftering,  which  must  often  mistake 
in  -France  was  impracticable ;  secondly,  ha  own  true  causes.  It  mum  be  left  to  time 
whether  the  situation  of  Fiance  actually  to  determine  the  truth  in  regard  to 
required  that  developement  of  the  milita-  the  character  of  Napoleon.  At  present, 
ry  spirit,  which  Napoleon  so  completely  this  point  is  still  in  some  measure  a  party 
effected,  and  which,  in  modern  represent  question,  and  therefore  subject  to  the 
tative  governments,  is  almost  always  dia-  influence  of  prejudice.  A  mere  biograpb- 
metrically  opposed  to  that  civic  spirit  ical  sketch,  like  the  present,  cannot  go  into 
which  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  liberty,  a  minute  analysis  of  it.  One  remark, 
particularly  in  a  nation  peculiarly  sensible  however,  we  may  be  permitted  to  make — 
to  mifitary  glory;  and,  thirdly,  whether  that  Napoleon  cannot  be  said  to  have  anol- 
Napoleon  was  obliged  to  concentrate  tbe  ished  republican  liberty,  as  it  did  not,  in 
whole  government  in  himself  and  carry  fact,  exist  when  he  took  the  reins  of  gov- 
the  system  of  constraint  through  all  the  ernment  .Republican  forma,  indeed,  bad 
mmiricationB  of  the' social  system,  de-  been  presented  in  abundance;  but  they 
priving  man  of  that  free  action,  with-  had  ma  living  principle.  The  govern- 
out  which  all  constitutional  forms,  oaths  ment  had  always  been  essentially  eoncen- 
and  declarations  are,  void,  and,  with  treted  in  Paris.  Equality  had  been  ei- 
whieh  liberty  may  exist,  in  a  cunsidera-  fecttd,  but  liberty  remained  to  be  eatab- 
ble  degree,  even  unprotected  by  such  lished:  until  the  former  was  properly 
forma.  This  latter  question  is  particular-  secured,  the  latter  cor  Id  have  no  suf- 
ly  important,  as  touching,  not  merely  tbe  ftcient  basin.  It  was  expected,  and  still 
rights  of  Napoleon's  contemporaries,  but  is  insisted  on,  by  some  writers,  that  he 
the  future  fitness  of  the  people  for  the  en-  should  have  beaten  foreign  enemies, 
joyment  of  civil  liberty.  If  it  was  not  quelled  civil  dineinons,  put  a  atop  to  an- 
neeessaiy  to  stimulate  tbe  military  spirit  archy,  established  justice  and  public  con- 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  overbalance  greatly  fldence,  counteracted  conspiracies,  recall' 
the  other  springs  in  the  social  system,  ed  the  emigrants,  reestablished  the  church, 
and  if  it  was  not  necessary  for  Napoleon  and  yet  have  left  perfect  liberty  to  all ! 
to  concentrate  tbe  whole  activity  of  the  After  the  military  spirit  hod  been  inflnm- 
govanunent  in  hia  own  person — then  he  is  ed  to  the  highest  pilch,  and  the  military 
responsible,  not  only  for  tbe  various  suf-  establishment  bad  acquired  a  gigantic  ex- 
foringa  of  his  contemporaries  springing  tent ;  after  the  government  had  become 
therefrom,  but  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  absolute,  and  the  ambition  of  Napoleon, 
of  tbe  protracted  and  painful  struggle  for  "the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  had 
a  free  government,  which  has  gone  on  in  received  so  much  excitement— that  lie 
France  ever  since  his  downfall,  and  will  then,    and    especially    (awards   tbe  end 


A,  cannot  be  denied  (he  hunself 

which  liberty  is  impossible.    Civil  liberty  acknowledged  the  fact,  after  his  return 

— the  great  aim  of  modem  civilization —  from  Elba),  nor  much  surprise  us.    (For 

has  never  begun  with  the  military  glory  the  legion  of  honor,  an  powerful  an  engine 

of  numberless  victorious  legions.    But  if  in  tbe  hands  of  Napoleon,  see  the  article 

this  growth  of  tbe  military'  spirit  was  Legion  of  Honor.)    Tbe  concordate,  con- 

""    y.that  is  to  say,  if  Napoleon  could  eluded  aa  before  stated,  with  the  pope, 
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was  declared  a  Uw  of  the  land,  in  April,  Piedmont,  die  Mud  of  Elba,   and  the 

1802,  and  thus  the  Catholic  worship  waa  Mates  of  Parma,  with  the  French  einpire, 

reestablished  in  France.    (See  the  article  and-in  the  armed  mediation  in  the  attain 

Gmcordatt.)    The  question,  "Shall  Na-  of  Switzerland ;  and  these  circumstances 

poleon  Bonaparte  be  consul  for  life  P"  was  are  alleged  aa  strong  instancea  to  prom 

now  proposed  to  the  nation.     A  ttratut*  thai  Napoleon  did  not,  in  spite  of  biaprat- 

consuoe  of  Aug.  2  declared  the  result  of  estations,  wish  for  peace,  because  be  wsn- 

the  election  1  $177,685  votes  were  siren,  mitted  acts  thnt  would  inovrotbly  lead  to 

of  which  3^68£59  were  in  the  affirms-  war,  and  which  Englandcould  not  allow; 

tire.    The  constitution  soon  after  under-  hut  wehaveftfrom  the  chief  of  the  French 

went  some  important  changes.    The  civil  delegation  fbr  the  conclusion  of  die  peace 

list  was  increased;  a  court  established  at  of  Amiens,  that  he  informed  lord  Coruwal- 

St.  Cloud ;  the  power  of  the  first  consul,  lis,  on  several  occasions,  of  the  changes 

aa  to  all  domestic  affaire,  was  made  very  which  would  take  place  in  the  rehuaooaof 

extensive;  and  he  received  the  right  to  France  and  Italy.    The  Erghsh  govern- 

nominate  a  successor.     When  the  defin-  ment  was  therefore  instructed   of  these 


ittve  treaty  with  the  Porte  was  concluded,  changes,  and  they  were  not  the  c 

June  96,  he  could  lav  to  the  republic,  the  rapture   of  peace.     When  i 

that  he  had  established  a  genera)  peace,  (q.  v.)  regained  power.  In  Engiai    , 

and  augmented  its  territory  by  the  uddi-  Whitworth  was  sent  to  Paris,  charged  to 

tioii  of  43,000  square  miles.  This  circum-  demand  the  evacuation   of   Holland  br 


tioii  of  42,000  square  miles.  This  circum-  demand  the  evacuation   of   Holland  by 

stance,  doubtless,   powerfully  influenced  France,  and  the  surrender  of  Malta,  which 

the  vote  on  the  consulship  for  life.    Aug.  bad  been  declared  independent  by  the 

37,  the  senate  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  treaty.    The  first  consul  felt  great  utdig- 

to  him.    The  consul  could  now  act  more  nation  at  this  demand,  and  declared,  when 

freely   towards  foreign  countries.     The  first  informed  of  it  by  his  brother  Joseph, 

protracted  and  perplexing  subject  of  in-  that  "the  times  ofthe  Pompadours  and  Du 

damnification   in   Germany  required  his  Barrya  were  over,  that  the  French  wished 

attention.    Even  German  princes  supph-  sincerely  for  peace,  hut  for  a  peace  be- 

cated  the  favor  and  mediation  of  the  con-  coming  honorable  men."    Complaint*  ac- 

sul,  which  resulted,  Feb.  25,  1803,  in  the  cumulated  on   both  aides,  without  ever 

new  decree  of  the  deputation  of  the  Ger-  being  adjusted ;  and  as  ma 

manempire.  The  disturbances  in  Switzcr-  the  minds  of  men  rather 


the  incorporation  of  Piedmont  took  place,  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  peace  of 

While  French  troops  were  stationed  in  Amiens.  March  13,  Bonaparte  announced, 

Switzerland  and    on   the    frontiers,   the  in  a  solemn  audience  of  foreign  miaiMare, 

deputies  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  repair-  the  approaching  rupture  wteb  England. 

ed  to  Paris  to  confer  with  the  first  consul,  He  attempted,  however,  new  negotiationa, 

who  showed,  in  these  transactions,  great  even  when  die  English  ambassador  had 

skill,  and  great  acquaintance  with  foreign  demanded    his  passports.     But   after  he 

relations.    Jan.  24,  1803,  the  scheme  of  had  left  Park,  Bonaparte  laid  an  ember - 

the  system  of  mediation  was  hid  before  go  {May  15}  en  ail  foreign  vessels  in  the 

them,    and,    Feb.    19,   they   received    it  French  harbors ;  the  same  was  done  by 

as  the   constitution  of  the  state.      (See  Great  Britain  on  the  16th,  andea  the  18th 

Switzerland.)     Jan.  4,  1803,   thirty-one  she  declared  war.    France  was  at  peace 

senatonhips  were  created  within  the  re-  with  the  German  empire;  but,  as  the  elec- 

public;  and,  Jan.  S3,  the  national  insti-  torate  of  Hanover,  part  of  the  empire,  be- 

tute  received  a  new  organization.     The  longed  to  George  III,  king  of  England, 

report  on  the  state  of  the  republic,  of  Feb.  Mortier  occupied  it,  June  3,  and  that  cotro- 

23,  and  that  on   the  state   of  finances,  try,bytherreatyof  8tihlirigen,fell, without 

March  12,  were  highly  satisfactory  to  the  resistance,  into  the  power  of  the  French. 


1  themselves  there  with  almost  e 
It  is  generally,  perhaps  universally,  stated,  ery  thing  necessary  fbr  prosecuting  a  w. 
that  England  saw  an  jti&actioti  of  the  against  England.  At  this  period,  the « 
treaty  of  Amiens  in  the  incorporation  of    tensive  worn  of  defence  on  the  Franc 
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Belgian  and  Dutch  coasts  were  begun,  whom  mi  Horcau.  At  the  beginning  of 
and  me  canals  which  were  to  unite  the  the  process  against  them,  an  event  look 
Rhine,  Meuae  and  Scheldt.  Acircum-  place  which  sucmed  to  be  connected  with 
stance  which  will  not  fail  to  interest  the  this  process,  and  which  amazed  Fiance 
student  of  Napoleon's  life,  is,  thai,  through  and  all  Europe — the  arrest  and  execution 
madams  Bonaparte,  'herself  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Enghien.  (A  full  account 
of  a  nobleman  (see  Joiipkine ),  who  was  of  the  hitter,  and  the  explanation  of- 
pleased  who  the  society  of  the  emigrants,  some  important  points  of  this  tragic  affair, 
because  their  manners  corresponded  to  are  given  in  the  article  Enghtm.  Under 
those of  ber former life,  the consul  became  Pkherru,ami  George  Cathodal, the  reader 
more  disposed,  perhaps,  to  connect  the  will  find  more  purticulant  relating  to  the 
/au4cnrg-SattitGeniwt»iwithhimnelf,than  conspiracy.)  The  protests  of  Russia  and 
the  principle  which  had  elevated  him  Sweden  against  the  execution  of  the  duke 
would  have  led  him  to  be.  The  ancient  of  Enghien,  were  answered  by  pointing  out 
nobility  were  ready  to  accept  any  thing  the  secret  artifices  by  which  the  English 
from  him,  but  Mill  never  considered  him  ministers  Drake,  at  Munich,  and  Spencer 
legitimate ;  and  if  Napoleon  acted  on  the  Smith,  at  Stuttgart,  bad  sought  to  intro- 
high  principle  of  pacifying  and  uniting  all  duce  rebellion  into  France— a  charge  which 
France,  be  at  Meat  reaped  little  grati-  was  pronounced  a  calumny  in  England, 
tude  from  the  ancient  nobility.  They  where  Drake  and  Smith  had  relumed,  but 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  new  order  which  was  not  disproved.  Tbesenewat- 
of  things  till  after  the  lapse  of  geiierationa.  tempts  against  the  favorite  of  the  nation, 
George  111  refilled  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  as  well  as  against  the  internal  peace  of 
Swhlingen,  but  could  not  prevent  the  oc-  France,  brought  on  the  decision  of  the 
cuparion  of  Hanover.  Now  began  the  question,  la  it  necessary  to  reestablish 
developementof  thai  project  which  exert-  hereditary  power  in  France?  much  sooner 
«d  so  momentous  an  influence  throughout  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
4  the  reign  of  Napoleon— the  continental  March  87, 1804,  the  senate  first  discussed 
'  system,  which  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  the  subject  of  confirming  the  government 
article,  and  which  Napoleon  considered  by  the  establishment  of  hereditary  power; 
aa  die  only  way  to  force  England  into  a  and,  April  30,  a  proposal  waa  made  in  the 
lasting  peace  with  revokiaoriized  France,  tribunate,  to  commit  the  government  loan 
It  was  the  most  gigantic  political  project  emperor,  and  make  it  hereditary  in  Bona- 
ever  attempted,  to  obtain  which  many  partea  family.  Carnot  was  the  only  mem- 
wata  were  waged  and  throuee  overturned  bor  who  opposed  this  proposal.  'Addressee 
and  eetabushed,  and  which  finally  brought  from  all  the  departments  cwae  in,  expreos- 
ruin  on  the  contriver.  June  30,  1803,  he  ing  the  wish  to  see  the  benefits  of  the 
prohibited  the  importation  of  Engriah  com-  revolution  secured  by  a  hereditary  mou- 
—  •'■'!-  — To  France;  but  he  also  resolved  arcby.  These  proceedings  were  followed, 
"  '  d  on  English  ground,  May  18,  by  a  itnaliu-cuntulU,  presented 
ih  pom,  from  Havre  to  the  first  consul  by  a  deputation  of  the 
.  .  ,  . m  preparations  were  senate,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  sec- 
made  for  an  invasion  of  the  island.  The  ond  consul,  Cambaceres,  who  addressed 
plan  ofattackjng  the  English  on  the  other  him,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  terms  tin 
side  of  the  channel,  was  not  conceived  of  and  your  mqjutu.  The  stnat ur-cotuuife 
then  for  the  bat  time  since  the  revohi-  consisted  of  sixteen  divisions,  in  which 
tion,  aa  Hoche  sailed  in  1796  for  Ireland,  provision  was  made  for  the  succession, 
to  assist  the  Iriah  insurgents.  (See  HorJie.)  guardianship  of  a  minor  heir,  the  dignities 
(A  work  has  lately  appeared,  which  cob-  of  the  empire,  the  oath  to  be  taken  by 

■   "■   ■  - J a  this  each  emperor,  two  senatorial  committees 

',  by  for  the  protection  of  individual  liberty, and 


tensting  i 
Life  of U 


blockaded  aeveral   French  and  German  rial   court,  &c 

porta,  together  with  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  publication  of  the  MnaJm-coiwuttc,  Napo- 

A  constancy  waa  soon  after  discovered,  leou— as  he  was  now  called,  in  tbe  usual 

February  IS,  1804,  against  the  life  and  style  of  monarchs— appointed  his  broth- 

government  of  tbe  first  consul,  and  for  the  era  Joseph  and  Louis  (the  only  ones  who 

restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  beads  of  had  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  princes 

which  were  Picnegru  and  George  Ca~  by    the    ttnalw-conttiUt),    tbe    former 

dourtaL     Both  were  imprisoned,  and,  at  grand -elector,  the  latter,  constable  of  the 

different  times,  forty-five  other  pnrlicipa-  empire.    The  second  consul,  Cambaceres. 

tool  or  strongly  suspected  persons,  among  was  made  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire ; 
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the  third  consul,  Lebrun,  arch-treasurer  of    15,  1804,  the  legion  of  honor  wm  sol- 

the  empire.    The  dignity  of  marshal  of  the  emnly  consecrated  in  (he  church  of  the 

empire  wis  conferred  on  Berthier,  Murat,  hmalnic*.    The  ceremony  wm  performed 

Moncey,Jourdan,Maseena^umreau,Ber-  with  much  pomp,  and  was  calculated  to 

nndctte,&oult,Brune,Ivuuies,Moru'er,Ney,  extinguish  the  recollections  of  the  former 

Davoust,  Hw'.iinn,  ic.    Seven  days  after,  kingdom,  by  substituting  a  new  and  impe- 

Ihe  emperor  received  the  oath  of  fidelity  rial   pomp,  yet  accompanied  by   Strong 

from   if  jo  sejare,   the  tribunate,  and  the  marks  of  a  popular  character,  growing  out 

legislative   body.     The   ether  authorities  of  the  principle  on  which  the  new  empire 

did  not  remain  behindhand,  and  the  rler-  was  (bunded.    This  celebration  has  bad 

gy  called  Napoleon  a  Mattathias,  a  pious  severs)  tunes  described ;  for  instance,  at 

Onias,  a  second Jehoebaphat,  &c.     Mean-  Bourrienne.   The  cardinal-legate  celebrat 

while,  the  process  against   George,  and  edthemass.    August  15, his birth-day, Na- 

the  others  mentioned  above,  wasconclud-  poleon  appeared  in  (he  camp  of  Boulogne, 

cd.     PicbesTU   had  been  found  deed   in  and  on  the  next  day  distributed  the  cross 

prison,  April  6.     The  enemies  of  Nspole-  of  the  legion  of  honor,  after  the  legions 

onaecuwdhimofthemirrderof  Pichegru,  ries  had  taken  the  oath*  in  the  presence 

as  well  as  of  that  of  the  Enelish  captain  of  80,000  men.      Before  Napoleon   left 

Wright  (see  Wright) ;  but  ugminm  nil  prob-  Boulogne,    he    founded    prizes    for    the 

ability,  as  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  promotion  of  science  and  industry,  agri- 

Savary,  duke  of  Rovigo,  has  also  aatistac-  culture  included,  to  be  distributed  every 

torih/  defended  himself  sninst  tide  charge,  ten  yean  by  the  band  of  the  emperor; 

(faaowtingPichesTu's  death,  see  also  the  but  in  the  great  events  which  took  place 

article  Otmlo.)    Moreau,  who  was  privy  afterwards,  this  institution  was  forgotten. 

to  the  conspiracy,  without  being  precisely  He  then  went  with  the  war  — "*— - 

was  adjudged  to  die  ;  but  scls,  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  1 

i,  as  well  as  Napoleon's  re-  theGermanprinceeimmediatelyackiiowt. 

luctance  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  the  edged  the  emperor;  the  German  emperor, 

victor  of  Hobenlinden,  saved  him.   {See  only  making  the  condition  that  the  French 

Morton.)     George  ana  nine   others  were  emperor  should   recognise   him   I 

executed.     Of  the  rest,  pan  were  pardon-  reditary   emperor  of  Austria.     EiD 

ed  try  the  emperor — of  whom  even  Bour-  Sweden  and  Russia,  only,  refused  at  i 

rieunesays,  that  be  took  a  real  pleasure  in  to  acknowledge  Napoleon.     Hie  pope, 

pardoning — part  sentenced  to  imprison-  who,  since  the  thuee  of  Pepin  the  Snort, 

mem.  (See  PoUgttac.)    Lotus  XV1H  was  bad  never  anointed  and  crowned  a.  sove- 


aaw  when  the  news  of  Napoleons  reign  but  at  Rome,   consented  to  g 

elevation  to the  imperial  dignity  reached  Paris  to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of 
him,  and  he  issued  a  protestation  against         .  ,  ,  ,     , . 

rt,  June 6, 1804.    Napoleon  had  takon the  ""  "»™™"> i^-™'™ •-'>■»'  >--  —  ■  » 


title  of  emperor  undoubtedly  for  several  (los>nolellie0d  to  ZfilmMimat iMrTrnpntv. 
reasons :  1.  If  hereditary  monarchy  was  re-  Iteremien  of  the  "right  <Gvhx"  fret-wot])-  ridicule 
quired  in  France,  it  was  certainly  a  mon-    this  tide,  which  siprouea  what  Frederic  in  g 


archy  totally  different  from   the  former  saidof  bJa^f,"fambu;_th.aia>e««aScer<rf*a 

one,  and,  therefore,  h  was  advisable  to  ff>r«ldphaB>^»a^^Hsaas;ksir>iii<si»a 

the  ideas  of  ancient  royalty,  and  oflend  Hail,  different  tram  ibooe  of  a  chief  p,agnaniir- 

the  people's  ear.     9.  Napoleon  wished  for  This  form,  however,  of  referring  to  tbe  people  b- 

a  transition  from  the  republic  to  monar-  swwlof  uismuatry,  in  the  royal  title,  is  vary  oh). 

Chy ;  he  could  call  himself  emperor  of  Ok  "™  ■*»*  "J™1  tefTZZZ,*™* codd   HT  i** 

™>«Wic,  and  did  so  (for  instance,  on  the  „,  rirtfToTtetfeeSriS'tte  l«J  ™°£op£. 

first  coins  of  the  empire);  he  never  Rould  of  the  other  noble..    Among  other  butance*  ir 

have  called  himself  bar  of  the  republic.  UKlbUawing:  An  aagagatssM  between  Philip  It 

3.  It  comported  better  with  the  vastoess  of  "f  Franco,  and  Rkhanf  of  EhM  ™  «9Pw" 

his  views,  and  he  was  gratified  to  nail  to  fc*.:  ^"Jl^^'SZ?'*!?™**''!'™^ 

__.    .     ■      l-         ..           D  .       -17..            ■  lucnard   men  on,  et  mem   nettle  vaeeat:   Mot 

mind,    ill   hM  actions  or  nwutuaon*,  the  Kkhard,  rot  ie,  Anfl.de,  tansr.  Phitippe,  — 

Western  empire  of  Charlemagne.*  Jury  itirneuret  mom  ami.  itiliplV  ofFraiHTiiIBS- 
■314)  calk  hnnaelf,  in  bet  uudoui  lean  lo  papa 
Boniiece,  rvijlee  frwai.  (See  it,  e.  r.,  m  Oha- 
laeubriaod'i  fitaaVi,  vol.  iii,  p.  331.)    Even  the 

_____ _r_  _. __,  _  „__,  sovereign  of  Pruaata  h  callorJ,  in  Latin,  arwmri 

XVI  the  Title  khig  oftrnThvuk,  wakh  wu  again  "z  Bontttorwm ;  and  the  Roman  hnpmtN  nsert 

conferred  on  Louik  Philip,  lo  indicate  that  tbe  sore-  *■  ■™°  "™r  ™i  ™  Komaaormm,  Martimum. 

reign  u  manly  the  head  et  the  government,  and  •8ee,forthi»  oath,  our  article  Legum  of  titmsr 
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Nuwleon,  winch  took  place  December  2,  ror  of  Russia,  which  indicated  that  thie 
1804,  eAer  the  senate  had  set  forth  the  power  was  inclined  to  join  the  enemiea 
result  of 'the  votes  for  and  against  a  he-  of  France.  Napoleon  may  now  have  first 
reditory  emperor,  December  1.  It  ap-  determined  to  banish  all  regard  for  the 
peered  from  00,000  lists,  kept  for  the  pur-  balance  of  power  supported  by  England, 
pose,  in  106  departments,  that  out  of  and  to  adopt  the  idea  of  a  federative  sys- 
three  millions  fire  hundred  and  seventy-  tern,  in  which  France  should  have  a  pre- 
fbur  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-  ponderaling  influence.  January  12,  a 
eight  voters,  only  two  thousand  five  hun-  treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain,  which 
dred  and  sixty- nixie  votes  were  against  the  put  five  vessels  of  the  line  and  5000  men 
elevation  of  Napoleon  to  the  throne.  In  at  the  emperor's  disposal.  The  emperor 
the  mean  time,  the  fleet  of  Boulogne  had  of  the  French  could  riot  well  remain  the 
been  often  exposed  to  the  most  ingenious  president  of  the  Italian  republic  Dspu- 
aod  repeated  attacks  by  fire-ships  of  all  ties  from  the  Utter  came  to  offer  him  the 
kinds,  which,  however,  by  the  judicious  crown  of  Italy,  which  he  accepted,  in  or- 
meosures  of  admiral  Bnux,  were  almost  der  to  place  it  upon  a  younger  bead,  as 
entirely  frustrated.  Soon  after,  Bruix  soon  as  the  Kate  of  the  nations  would  ol- 
dted.  The  death  of  this  eminent  officer  low  it  He  bad  in  vain  requested  his 
was  so  much  the  more  felt  ae  he  would  brother  Joseph  to  accept  the  crown  of 
have  been  of  great  service  in  the  naval  Lombardy.  (See  Joaepk.)  This  was  on 
war  which  threatened  France,  and  which,  March  17;  and  from  that  day  he  called 
in  the  case  of  Spain,  hod  already  begun,  himself  emperor  of  the  French  and  king 
by  the  arbitrary  capture,  on  the  port  ot  the  of  lady.  The  reason  for  his  using  the 
English,  of  four  royal  register-ships  com-  name  of  the  country,  in  the  second  title, 
ing  from  the  La  Plata,  though  Spain  was  instead  of  that  of  the  people,  as  in  the  tint, 
entirely  disposed  for  peace.  Though  the  is,  that  he  considered  his  relations  to 
scnatut-anwutte  declared  only  Joseph  and  France  proper,  and  other  countries  under 
Louis  princes,  yet  the  sisters  of  the  am-'  his  sway  essentially  different.  His  au- 
peror  were  soon  treated  as  imperial  prin-  thority  over  the  latter  was  a  'matter  of 
cesses,  which  had  an  effect  upon  the  Mb-  temporary  expediency ;  but  bis  relation  to 
tion  of  their  husbands.  Mural,  husband  France  he  deemed  firm,  and  therefore  his 
of  Napoleon's  youngest  sister,  and  Eugene  title,  as  French  sovereign,  was  made  to  ex- 
Beaunameis,  were  made  princes:  the  for-  press  precisely  his  authority.  May  98,  ho 
BDSf  was  also  made  grand-admiral  of  the  crowned  himself  with  the  iron  crown  (q.  v.) 
empire,  the  latter  arch  -chancellor  of  the  in  the  cathedral  at  Milan,  pronouncing 
state.  Soon  after,  an  event  happened  these  words,  wbilathetookihecrownrVom 
which  seems  to  be  the  first  indication  that  the  altar :  Dint  mt  la  damn ;  gore  a  qui  la 
Napoleon  intended  to  make  a  marked  dif-  toaehe  (God  has  given  it  to  me ;  Wo  to  him 
ference  between  the  French  state  and  the  who  touches  it] — words  which  become  the 
French  empire— on  idea  which  soon  de>  device  of  the  order  of  the  iron  crown,  es- 
vebped  itself  rapidly.  Napoleon's  eldest  tabushed  after  the  coronation.  The  oath 
sister,  Eliza,  who  had  been  married,  since  which  Napoleon  took  was  similar  to  that 
1797,  to  general  Boceioeehi,  received  from  which  he  had  taken  in  France.  June  7, 
the  emperor  the  principality  of  Ptombino,  Eugene  Beauharnais  was  appointed  vice- 
fbr  her  and  her  male  descendants,  but  with  roy  of  Italy,  and  the  Ligtimn  republic 
this  condition,  that  the  hereditary  prince  was  incorporated  with  France,  after  the 
shouklnot  bavearight  to  ascend  the  throne  vote  of  the  people  to  that  effect  had  been 
before  he  had  received  the  investiture  from  obtained.  With  Genoa,  also  Parma,  Pi- 
ths emperor  of  the  French.  The  prince  acenza,  and  Guastalla,  were  added  to 
of  Piombino  entered,  besides,  into  many  France.  The  Po  and  Sesia  were  declared 
obligations  for  this  fief.  In  the  beginning  to  be  the  division  between  France  and  the 
of  1805,  Napoleon  wrote,  wi*  bis  own  .kingdom  of  Italy.  The  republic  of  Luc- 
hand,  a  letter  to  George  III,  offering  to  ca  was  given  as  a  principality  to  Felix 
conclude  pence,  for  the  welfare  of  Europe.  BacciocchL  Before  Napoleon  left  Italy, 
George  III  had  just  then  experienced  the  convents  were  abolished,  with  theex- 
*  return  of  his  mental  disorder;  so  that  ception  of  the  charitable  orders,  or  those 
lord  MulgraVe,  then  secretary  of  suite,  which  devoted  themselves  to  instruction, 
wrote  an  answer  to  the  French  minister  and  a  few  others,  in  order  not  to  do  too 
of  foreign  affairs,  under  date  of  January  much  at  once ;  and  several  other  salutary  . 
14,  stating  that  the  king  could  not  accept  regulations  were  made.  Notwithstanding 
the  proffer  without  consulting  bis  allies;  the  benefits  which  his  policy  conferred i« 
and  containing  great  praise  of  tbeempe-  the  country,  these  changes  were  consider- 
49* 
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ed  as  violations  of  the  Uw  of  nations,  and  Frederic  William  to  uka  part  in  the  war; 

the  incorporation  of  Genoa  with  the  em-  but  the  French  advanced   without  delay 

"pire  became  the  pretext  for  a  war  long  re-  into  Austiia;  and,  November  13,Mur*ten- 

Mvedupon.    April  11, 1805,  a  treaty  waa  tered  Vienna,  and  Napoleon,  Bchonbruna. 

concluded  between  Russia  and  England,  Ileavj  contributioDfl  were  imposed  upon 

by  wrAch  they  engaged  to  use  the  moat  the  country  (among  other  things,  for  the 

effective  meant  to  form  a  general  coalition  support    of  the  orphans  and  widow*  of 

against  France.  An  army  of  500,000  men  French  soldiers  who  had  died  in  the  cam- 

ih  to  force'  flits',  empire  to  restore  the  peign);  and  after  the  (ao  called)  battle  of 

balance  of  power*  ia  EWops.     England  the  three  emperors,  at  Atiaterha   («.  v.) 


engaged,  beaides  furmshhlg  troops,  to  pay  December  3,  the  emperor  Francis  had  an 
1,250,000  pounds  starling-annual  subsidies  interview  with  Napoleon  on  the  4th,  and 
for  every  100,000  man  furnished  by  her  on  the  6th  concluded  an  armistice.  This 
aWes.  The  various  trosril*  between  Rub-  waa  followed,  December  Sfikh,  by  the 
sia,  Austria,  England,  Sweden,  &c,  for  peace  of  Presburg,  which  deprived  Aue- 
thia  purpose,  should  be  read,  as  they  con-  tria  of  some  fine  provinces,  and  aggran- 
taia  many  important  particulars.-  The  dized  Bavaria,  Wurtsmberg,  and  Bo- 
French  government  even  published  secret  '  deo.  (See  the  article  Prttino-g,  Ptoct  of.) 
asbclsa,  agreed  on  between  the  powers,  Such  aseriea  of  rapid  and  decisive  victo- 
aod  providing  that  Lyons  should  be  given  ^ieewRsalmostiuiexarnpled.  Aoonveution 
to  the  king  rat  Sardinia,  and  that  Belgium  Had  bean  previously  concluded  with  Prua- 
should  be  placed  in  the  same  relatione  in  -aia,  at  Vienna,  December  15,  giving  u>  thai 
which  it  was  placed  in  1815.  Napoleon,  ■country  Hanover,  and  thereby  severing 
though  well  informed  of  all  these  transao-  Prussia  from  England.  The  new  king  of 
twee,  continued,  apparently  with  the  great-  Bavaria  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
eat  aeaXtbe  preparations  for  an  mvaaton  of  me  stop^eon  of  Napoleon;  rSephonieBeau- 
'  Bug!™"*  Ha  spoke  the  language  of  peace  hama is,  niece  of  the  empress  Josephine, 
J  to  Austria  j  but  the  Aiutriana  had  already  was  married  to  the  crown-prince  of  Ba- 
marohed,  September  14,  into  Munich,  den.  A  decree  of  the  senate  conferred  on 
Napoleon  called  hav  "  " 
The  plan  of 


*  iag  exhibition  of  genius ;  and  the  sagacity    the    legislative   body    the  r 

w*h  which  he  uisde  his  victories  conduce  France  over  Italy;    March  16,  Napoleon 

to  hit  political  objects,  shows  his  great  crested1  his  brother-in-law  Murat  duke  of 

qualincatioos  for  ruling.      September  35  Cleres  and  Berg,  and,  on  the  30th,  has 

and  96,  his  army  crossed  the  Rhine.     Oe-  brother  Joseph  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 

lobar  3,  he  concluded  a  treaty,  in  Lud-  after  the  latter  had  occupied  that  kingdom 

1  wigsburg,  with  the  elector  of  Wurtem-  with  French  troops,  because  Ferdinand, 

berg,  which  gavo  bin  a  sew  accession  of  king  of  Naples,  had  allowed  9a\000  Eng- 

traopa :  an  the  same  day,  the  Bavarians  liah  and  Busshm  soldiers  to  land,  coBtrary 

'    formed  a  junction  with  the  French  army,  to  his  engagements  with-  France  (see  the 

"On  the  3d,  Bemadotte,  who  had  super-  ardclo  Je*eph,in  the  Appendix  of  vol.  vii); 

eoded'Mortkir  in  Hanover,  marched  with  Venice  was  united  with  France ;  Ouastal- 

his  corps  through  the  neutral  Prussian  pos-  In  waa   given   to  Pauline,  the  sinter  of 

Bastions  in  Franconia.     Thus,  on  the  4th,  Napoleon;    Neufchetel   to  Berthkr,  the 

the  Austrian*  were  menaced  on  the  flank  minister  of  war.  The  family  law  of  March 

and  rear.     On  the  6th,  iduret  gained  an  31  closely  connected  all  the  members  of 

important  victory  at  Wertingen.    On  the  die    unperial  family,  with  all  their  do- 

10th,  Napoleon  concluded  a  treaty  with  minions,  to  the  emperor,  who  saw  no  Oth- 

Bcden,  at  Es-uingen.    On  the  14th,  the  or  way  of  overcoming  England,  and  forc- 

AuMriana  were  partially  defeated  at  Ulm.  ing  her  to  conchide  peace,  than  by  de- 

On  tha  17th,  Hack   capitulated  in   Ulm ;  Driving  her  of  all  influence  on  the  conti- 

and  on  the  next  day,  another   Austrian  nent;  and  una  he  intended  te  effect  by 


corps  at  Troehtelfingen,  and  another  at  extending  his  power  as  far  as  possible. 
BepfingBn.  Napoleon's  fortune  seemed.  Besides,  he  hod  seen  thai  the  other  powers 
nevertheless,  to  waver.     On  the  Slit,  the    of  the  continent  would  not    fulfil  tbeir 


■  that  the  other  p< 
would  not   fulfil 
French  and  Spanish  fleet  waa  annihilated    promises  without  the  compulsion  of  fear. 


French  and  Spanish  fleet  waa  annihilated  promises  without  the  oornpubtoii  of  fear. 
by  Nelson  at  Trafalgar;  the  archduke  This  family  law,  however,  could  never 
Charles  entered  Italy;  Prussia  put  its  have  continued,  if  esucceesor  of  less  mil- 
troops  in  motion  j  the  Russian  emperor  itnry  and  political  talent  had  followed  him, 
appeared  lumaelfm  Berlin,  and  persuaded  aa  was  to  be  expected.  May  34,  his  brother 
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I/oui*  also   received  a  crown,  Napoleon  bad  occupied  the  principality  of  FuMt, 

transmuting  the  Batavtan  republic  into  the  tod  driven  the  elector  of  Hems  out  of  hip 

kingdom  of  Holland.      Talleyrand   and  country.    The  house  of  Brunswick  was 

Bernodotte  were  created  dukes.     Domains  declared  to  hare  ceased  to  reign,  ou  act* 

in  the  conquered  countriet  were  the  re-  count  of  the  celebrated  manifesto  issued 

la  of  the  generals  and  ministers.  July  by  the  duke,  which,  however,  was  drawn 


(q.  v.)  was  formed  in  Paris,  and  Napoleon,  lions  for  peace,  which  took  place  at 
aa  ha  protector,  became  the  ruler  of  the  lottectburg,  near  Her I  in,  we  m  fruitless.  No- 
greater  part  of  Germany;  and  the  empe-  veniber  31,  Napoleon  issued  the  iajuoua 
ror  Francis  renounced,  August  G,  the  un-  Berlin  decree,  declaring  Groat  Britain, 
portal  throne  of  Germany ;  and,  without  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  strictly  nro- 
■  struggle,  the  ancient  empire  waa  diasolv-  habiting  all  intercourse  with  her.  (See 
od,  after  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  an  em-  Continental  Syitem.)  The  French  armies 
jiire  in  affect,  and  for  all  the  purposes  for  continued  to  advance.  At  Posen,  Nape- 
wldchgoveri^auw  are  established.  What-  km  promiaed  to  the  long-wronged  Poles 
ever  the  dreams  of  some  fanciful  politi-  the  restoration  of  their  kuWdow.  ARup- 
okttM  may  hare  been,  and  continue  to  be,  aian  army  hastened,  indeed,  to  aid  the  king 
every  uuprejudiced  observe*  must  confess  of  Prussia;  but  the  battle  of  Pultuak,  De- 
that  the  destruction  of  the  German  empire  cetnber96;  the  bloody  battle  of  Eylau, 
was  necessary.  A  few  notes  were  written,  February  7  and  8, 1807  (aoe  £yJauJ}  the 
and  the  empire  fell  to  duet,  like  those  bod-  capitulation  of  Dentate;  the  division  of 
laa  which  retain  their  form  for  a  longtime  the  Russian  power  by  the  Turkish  war) 
when  undisturbed,  but  crumble  as  soon  aa  the  skirminh  at  Heileberg,  June  10;  at 
touched.  In  the  article  Prussia,  we  have  OMrolenka,  on  the  12th ;  end  the  battle 
spoken  of  the  painful  and  embarrassing  of  Friedfcuid(q.v,),aiilhel4thy— anally  ra- 
aituaaon  of  that  country  in  relation  to  suited  in  a  truce  on  the  21st ;  and,  on  the 
France  and  England.  At  the  beginning  7th  of  July,  in  a  peace  between  Sumia 
of  1806,  England  declared  war  against  and  France,  and,  on  the  9th,  between 
PruBeiBy  for  having  taken  powesaion  of  France  and  Pruaaia,  at  Tikat  Inlhearti- 
Hanover;  yet  Fox,  now  prime  minister  of  cle  TirU,  Pmu  of,  are  given  thereaidw  of 
Great  Britain,  showed  himself  willing  to  this  peace,  the  main  features  of  which, 


that  the  restitution  of  Hanover  was  spo-  bham  contributions.  Her  principal  fur- 
ken  of  aa  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  peace  tresses  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
between  France  and  England,  it  may  be    French  until  all  waa  paid.    The  nervly- 


was  certain;  and  when  Napoleon  estab*  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  waa  promoted 
lished  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  royal  dimity.  A  new  kingdom  waa 
Prussia  thought  it  her  duty  to  endeavor  to  composed  of  Heasia,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  ' 
check  hi*  crowing  power  in  Germany.  Oanabrfick,  and  part  of  Prussia,  reaching; 
She  declared  war,  and  the  combined  Pros-  to  die  Elbe,  called  the  kingdom  of  Weal- 
nan  and  Saxon  army,  consisting  half  of  phalia  (q.  v.),  the  crown  of  wbiah  waa 
foreigner)),  was  totally  routed,  October  14,  given  to  Jerome,  the  youngest  brother  of 
1806,  in  a  double  battle  at  Auerstadt  and  the  emperor,  married  to  *  princess  royal 
Jena,  a  long  description  of  which  is  given  of  Wurumherg.  (See  Jarataa.)  Wbat- 
under  the  head  of  Ana.  Before  the  battle  ever  views  Napoleon  himself  entertained 
of  Jena,  Napoleon  directed  a  letter  to  the  respecting  these  newly-created  kingdoms 
king  of  Prussia,  in  order  to  try  to  atop  the  —whether  they  were  at  some  future  time 
.  effusioji  of  blood,  dated  Geju,  October  13.  togivaway  to  institutions  more  calculated 
Saxony  was  separated  from  the  alliance  for  stability  and  mdependenoe,  or  whether 
with  Prussia,  and  the  scattered  portions  of  he  actually  thought  U  possible  and  deaira- 
thc  army  of  the  latter  submitted  to  the  ble  to  eatnbush,  m  tbia  way,  a  permanent 
enemy,  whilst  almost  all  her  fortresses  fell  dependence  of  foreign  countries  upon 
by  treachery  or  cowardice.  October  37,  France— a  view  which  can  hardly  be  a*- 
Napoleon  made  his  entry  into  Berlin,  and 

organized  a  government  for  the  conquer-  wan  toci»|nre™ie  wd«ion,ihitpardooof  Had- 
ed Prussian  territories.*  General  M order  laid  wu  called  a  ibeauirsl  display ;  u  if.  u  tlut 
moment,  Napoleon  either  needed,  or  could  expect, 
•The  pardon  of  prince  Hatafdd  (q.  v.),  at  this  tocaadlltta  ths  Pruaeiiini.  Similar  cons™ 
tin,  U  a  pleaiing  incident™  Napoleon-*  life.  Is  ™«  alio  often  cut  on  ba  offor.  of  peace,  to 
thebtat  of  political  uciioseat,  whose  enact  j*  »(-  «op  Us.  effiiaioa  of  blood. 
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cribed  to  him,  as  tbe  impracticability  of  it  up  the  ports  of  the  Pyreneen  pa 
ww  too  evident  (the  existence  of  this  bjb-  Portugal,  which  has,  for  the  last  century, 
tern  of  foreign  dependencies  resting  upon  slwsys  been  dependent  on  England,  ai- 
hiaporeouoJ  energica,  end  the  strange  con-  traded  particularly  Napotoon's  attention, 
flict  of  inteiem  in  Europe)— we  any,  Spun,  ever  bjhoo  1795  subservient  to 
whatever  wen  his  news,  it  ought  to  be  France,  bad  been  so  merely  from  fear; 
remembered,  that  ho  abolished  aristocratic  and,  when  Napoleon,  in  1806,  m  oecu- 
privilegea  in  the  conquered  countries,  and  pied  with  Prussia,  Godoy,  the  prince  of 
transplanted  thither  various  institutions,  peace,  bad  issued  a  proclamation,  calling 
founded  on  liberal  principles,  the  tree  op-  upon  the  Spaniards  to  take  up  arms  against 
eration  of  which,  of  course,  was  impeded  the  common  enemy,  who,  however,  was  not 
by  the  protracted  wan  to  Europe.  Na-  named  mom  definitely.  Pradt  (q.  v.)  (Mc- 
poJeou  returned  to'  France,  and  received  iKotrei  wr  la  JUwfulam  d'.Ejn.  J  ascribes 
m  Paris  the  visits  of  the  German  princes.  Napoleon's  conduct  towards  Spain,  to  his 
In  destroying  the  power  of  Prussia,  he  being  irritated  by  this  foolish  prochuna- 
probabty  had  throe  objects :  1.  to  deprive  lion ;  but  the  plana  of  Napoleon  were  not 
Russia  of  a  power  ever  ready  to  unite  it- 
self vrith  her,  to  her  attacks  upon  the  now  *^W  U,,*7fc,chw"  C'S**.J.5S  "  rf 
order  oT ^^v^^S^^o-  t&JSSS&JttSXStfS. 
hanon  of  Poland,  ui  which  they  both  ehar-  en«  to  posterit y,  and  to  their  opioi™  j  the  lofty 
ed;  1  to  be  safe  against  attacks  from  the  spirit  in  wbieh  be  undertook  hbon  of  piactici 
east,  whilst  his  attention  was  attracted  to  utility ;  the  Hooded  familiarity  and  elevation  of 
the  west;  a  to  ensure  the  rigorous  obeerv-  J™"  ri*J??i!"dd""K  *  ™^??U  "£ 

..  .1 ^ .  iZ __       i Impulsa  wbick  he  savo  to  eb  mnnaan  by  th* 

T°"    rf  T"t  *??i£™aL?T!*tm  .*IOn5  P-"»  »«<*  ■•  •"£*»  «»  fo?au».  to  foiow; 

the  coast  of  the  Baltic.    The  interview  of  md  hii  practical  spirit.    As  it  wis  not  written  for 

Napoleon  and  Alexander,  at  Tilsit,  result-  puMwaiion,itwijnotbei±srKad  with  oaeantiaa. 


two  [oooarchs,  promoted,  perhaps,  by  tbe  "FomwirasMM.n**.  m,ib». 

late  conduct  of  England  towards  the  em-  "  Meatiewr  Cr^ttr- 

perur  of  Russia,     kngitmd  suspected  tho       "YeukaverecBvariihetaperiddeeinl»_wlKii 

conclusion  of  secret  articles  of  peace  be-  laaveauunrb^laeamkinjftuidUileodBJioO^OO 

■ween  them,  and    insisted   on    knowing  *a*es  into  city  of  P-™.    I  «pp*,  that  jas 

Denmark,  unable  to  maintain  her  neutral-  mem  tho  revenues  of  the  city.    Id  those  wor£, 

rty  in  such  a  state  of  things,  would  yield  tlwaa  are  »»«ie  which  win  not  be  varrpradaetrfc, 

p  her  ships  to  supply  the  French  loss  at  ■*■""-  isaialyiarsrisaiiai     There  are  oth». 

t— *-■ — *  mi__    ffLtr-i.    .  .- ■  Nth  u  Ibe  galenas  over  the  markets,  tha  shuuHt- 

*"  ter-housot,  &c.,  whlck  will  bo  very  pmoactin  ; 


i-nrnt*. .«™mi™m|B  una  TW,  ,rat™  of  advancing  dMSt  to  tho  diyef 

u,  was  the  harder,  as  she  had  hoiitmtly  Para,  toangment  ha  branches' or  icvenae,  bake 

struggled  to  preserve  her  neutrality ;  but.  "tended  to  coatribate  to  its  embellishment.    My 

in  great  political  crises,  it  is  impossible  ""f"1*?0"  toeitead  it  ^  <*fa«  deparuaasM. 
•!,£_*  fi.rn.rinu  ™  e»iru>i«ri,..i.  «.  ™_  '  n,Te  "aay  canal,  to  make :  that  front  Djoa 

either  for  nanon^  for  individuals  to  re-  w  Psri.  i  Uutt  irW  tb.  lUaoe  to  th.  S.^  j^ld 

1  neutral.    One  of  the  first  measures  thai  fron  the  Rhine  to  the  Scheldt    The**  three 


... of  8t.  dunlin,  the  product.  „_,„«. 

—  for  the  expenditure ;  another  for  the  miorlx  be  emplored  to  expedite  ihe  works  of  the 
revenue ;  and  the  third  for  the  expendi-  *—**  °r  Organdy.  In  (act,  I  would  sell  eve* 
tare  and  revenue  of  the  ernes  and  own-    J^tbe^mtnJcS^ 

■minities.     His  attention  to  internal  im-    theSaOoe.    i  .uppose thai iho canal  ofSt-Quen- 

provement  waa  unabated.*     Still  further    tin  might  be  sold  for  8,000,000  francs ;  that  of 

to  straiten  F.nghuiri,  Napoleon  now  shut    '-"BR  f"  "  n™*  i  and  tbe  canal  of  lAiuraedoc 

far  more.     There  would  then  be  30,000.000  pre- 

eurad  iianvsdiatdy,  which  I  shonld  cmplov  in  car- 

'  His  attention  to  this  subjoct  uppcmn  from  ma-     ryni*;  on  lb*  three  gnat  canals  whh  all  peaai- 

ay  danmeals,  and  is  strikingly  shows  in  the  fol-     bis  rapidity.     I  hare  the  moaoy ;  lb*  stale  win 
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likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  proclamation  fiscate    English   merchandise   in    Potlu- 

of  a  subject  like  Godoy.  (q.  v.)  Between  the  gueee  pons,  and  adhere,  without  reserve, 

agent  of  the  latter  at  Parie  (lzquierdo  by  to  the  continental  system,  if  the  house  of 

name}  and  the  French  court,  a  convention  Braganzawilhed  to  remain  on  the  throne" 

was  suped,  on  October  27,  at  Fontaine-  — a  derjnwd  which  it  was  actually  impos- 

bleau,  itt  which  it  was  provided  mat  the  Bible  to  fulfil,  besides  being  inconsistent 

bouse  of  Braganza  should  cease  to  reign  in  with  the  oath  taken  by  every  rukrof  Por- 

PortugaL,  which  was  to  be  divided  into  tugaL     When  a  French  and  Spanish  ar- 

North  Lusitania,  for  the  king  of  Etruria,  my  approached,  be  and  his  family  ent- 

who  was  to  restore  Tuscany  to  France ;  barked,  November  29,  for  Brazil :   the 

South  Lusitania,  for  Godoy,  aa  a  sovereign  next  day,  Junot  entered  Lisbon,  and  the 

prince ;  and  the  central  provinces,  which  conquest    of  Portugal    was    completed. 


central  proYi 

sequently    d 
mtr—  J  l    - 
rtugal  in  J 
p  all  connexion  with  England,  con-    a 'king,  universally  called  intptt  and  vm- 


were  to  be  subsequently  disposed  o£  The  political  state  of  Spain  at  this  ti 
Napoleon  had  informed  the  prince  regent  was  deplorable,  and  the  condition  of 
of  Portugal,  in  August,  "  that  be  must    Spanish  court  shocking.    It  consisted 


Iuk  nothing  :  od  the  eonti  ary,  it  will  gain ;  since,  to  opening  a  fond  for  public  works,  into  which  the 

if  il  loses  the  revenues  of  the  canals  of  Luing,  St-  proceed*  of  Ibe  navigation  of  tbe  canals  would 

Queniia,  and  thai  of  Ibe  south,  it  will  run  las  be  immediately  thrown.    We  might  thus  gnat  lo 

product  of  the  canals  of  the  Scheldt,  Napoleon,  thii  the  proceed!  of  the  sale  of  the  three  canak, 

and  Burgundy )  and  when  theae  works  ire  com-  and  of  others  besides,  if  there  are  any  which  can 

Rid,  if  eirconutaacei  permit,  I  shall  lull  these,  be  fold.    With  Ihii  institution  we  should  change 

der  to  make  otben.     Thua  my  object  ii  to  the  face  of  the  country, 
pursue  a  directly  opposite  coune  to  England,  or         "I  have  made  the  glory  of  my  reign  to  eoarist 

"--■—  b  proposed  to  be  done  there.  In  England,  in  changing  the  fact  of  the  territory  of  mvem-— 

jr  would  have  been  granted,  for  construct-  The  eiscuuen  of  thats  great  wwke  ii  urn 


iog  the  canal  of  Hi.  Qsenlui,  and  the  work  would     aary  10  Ike  interest  of  ay  people  M  to  ray 

have  been  left  10  copitanata.  I  have,  on  the  eon-  satisfaction .  I  attach  equal  importance  and  great 
trary,  begun  by  constructing  tbe  canal  of  St.  glory  to  the  suppression  of  mendicity .  Fundi  are 
Queutin.  Ithaicost ^  I  believe,  8,000  000  franca  j  uot  wauling ;  hoi  il  aeeuu  lo  me  that  the  work 
it  will  produce  500,000  franca.  I  aboil,  then,  leas  proceede  atowiy,  and,  aassaaaaa, yasca  are  peaaiag 
nothing  by  selling  it  to  a  company  far  what  it  has  away.  We  stoat  sot  past  through  this  world  wilh- 
cost  me  j  since,  with  tbji  money,  I  shall  construct  out  leaving  traces  which  may  commend  our  mem- 
other  canals.  Make  me,  I  beg  of  you,  a  report  up-  ory  lo  posterity.  I  am  going  to  be  absent  for  ■ 
os  tut  (object;  otherwise,  we  shall  die  without  moalh.  Be  ready  on  the  loin  December  to  ao- 
eeoingthese  three  c  en  als  navigated.  In  fact,  it  is  ewer  aU  these  questions,  Watch  yen  will  have  ex - 
six  years  since  the  canal  of  St.  Qunotin  waa  be-  amiaed  is  detail,  that  I  may  be  able,  by  *  general 
gun,  and  ilis  not  yet  fiuahed.  Now,  these  canals  decree,  to  put  thefinishingolirw  to  mendicity.  You 
are  of  much  more  importance.  Tbe  eapease  of  mux  fiud,  bofbre  tbe  loth  December,  in  tbe  re- 
thai  of  Burgundy  it  estimated  at  thirty  millions,  served  Audi,  and  the  Hinds  of  tba  communes,  tbe 
What  can  be  expended  from  the  general  foods  of  necessary  means  for  the  support  of  sixty  or  oaa 
the  state,  does  not  e.ceed  a  million  yeaily:  the  honored  bouses  for  tba  extirpation  of  beggary, 
departmeuu  do  not  furnish  more  ibaii  000,000  Tba  placet  where  they  shall  be  erected  moat  be 
franca.  It  would,  then,  require  twenty  yean  to  designated,  and  ibe  regulations  completed.  Do 
finiib  this  canal.  What  may  not  happen  in  Ibis  not  uk  me  for  three  or  Tour  months  lo  obtain  far- 
time  t  Wan  and  inefficient  men  will  come,  tier  inttractknu.  You  have  young  auditors,  mtelli- 
and  tbe  canals  will  remain  unfinished.  Tbe  canal  sent  prefects,  skilful  engineera ;  Turing  all  into  ae- 
from  the  Rhine  lo  toe  Scheldt  will  also  coal  a  Uon,  and  do  not  sleep  in  tbe  ordinary  labors  of 
lam  sou.  The  general  kinds  of  lbs  slate  are  sol  tbe  bureau.  It  il  necessary,  likewise,  that,  at 
JHiiKcient  to  carry  them  on  aa  quickly  aa  we  could  tbe  aame  time,  all  that  relates  to  tbe  administre. 
wish.  The  canal  or  Napoleon  is  in  the  same  sit-  lion  of  tbe  public  work  J,  should  be  completed ;  so 
nation-  Let  me  know  how  much  it  will  be  posai-  that,  at  tbe  eoimncnceroort  of  the  Sue  seenon, 
ble  to  expend  yearly  on  each  of  these  three  en-  France  may  present  tba  spectacle  of  a  eeaulry 
Dais.  1  suppose,  that,  without  injuring  other  work*,  without  p sicgls  beggar,  and  where  all  tbe  popu* 
we  might  allow  to  each,  yearly,  three  or  four  mil-  lalion  may  be  in  action  to  embellish  and  render 
lions  j  and  that  thus,  in  Eve  or  sii  years,  we  might  productive  our  immense  territory, 
see  them  all  navigated.  Yon  will  info™  me  how  "  You  must,  also,  prepare  for  me  all  that  is  ne- 
murb  tbe  existing  imposts  will  furnish  for  these  three  eeesary  respecting  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  ob- 
canala;  bow  much  I  have  granted  for  1B08,  and  tabling  frum  the  draining  of  the  nsSxahsa  of  Cot. 
Ihe  supplementary  funds  winch  I  granted  in  1806,  lentin  and  Roehefort,  money  far  supporting  the 
forcurryingaiuieseworkswiihtlienrcaletl  actir-  fund  for  public  works,  and  lor  finisliiiig  Ibe  dnin- 
!■>    V™i  will  nmnoM  In  nsa  10  sal  tbe  three  canals  ingj,  or  preparing  olherr. 

wbat  price  il  would  be  beat  "'  The  winter  evenings  are  long  ]  fill  your  port-    ' 

mjaelfllje  charge  rifind-  folios,  that  we  amy  be  able,  durmg  the  eveoiaga 

shall  have  money  in  abon-  nf  these  three  months,  to  discus  tltu  means  for 

" " ,  in  your  report,  bow  attaining  great  resulta. 

^wedily  to  finish  are  ea-  "  Upon  this,  &c. 

tocoit,  and  compiro  it  witii  the  lunu  which  "  NaroLsOR." 
the  ihree  old  canals  havecoat  that  I  wish  to  sell. 

"  You  understand  what  I  wish.     My  intention  "  IL  Cbstbt,  wj  leiaiMH  o(U>  brwrles." 
il,  to  go  beyond  your  report.     Perhaps  it  will  lead 
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Ue9 ;— which,  indeed,  the  conduct  of  Jcsepk.)  The  schools  and  insthatiow  of 
Charles  IV  shows  that  he  mna  have  been ;  instruction  in  the  whole  empire  werouni- 
— a  criminal  queen,  who  did  not  even  ob-  tbrmly  organized,  but  in  a  military  man- 
serve  appearances ;  au  ambitious  and  in-  ner ;  and  a  new  religious  catechism  was 
triguing  favorite  and  prime-minister  ;  and  prepared  for  toe  French  empire,  which 
an  heir-apparent  conspiring  against  his  to-  was  offensive  to  the  thinking  pan  of  the 
ther**  throne.  A  conspiracy  of  the  prince  nation,  though  the  object  of  it  was  proba- 
ofAsturias  induced  even  the  king  to  make  bly  to  deprive  certain  nineties  of  the  in- 
public  avowals,  which  proved  the  truth  of  fluence  which  thin  exerted  ovartheuu- 
alt  the  scandal,  political  and  domestic,  re-  informed  against  Napoleon  and  the  new 
apecting  the  royal  family,  that  many,  till  order  of  tilings.  The  English  leaded  in 
then,  bad  not  fully  credited.  These  oir-  Portugal,  and  the  Portuguese  showed  a 
cumstsnees  had  taken  place  when  Napo-  great  disposition  to  rise  again*  the  French, 
loon  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  towards  the  Napoleon  bought  about  the  congress  of 
end  of  1807.  In  Venice  he  saw  Joseph,  Erfurt,  in  order  to  make  one  more  effort 
king  of  Naples;  and  when  he  returned  to  to  establish  peace,  or  at  least  to  secure 
Mantua  from  Venice,  be  met  his  brother  himself  on  the  east,  that  he  might  devote 
Lucien,  who  bad  come  thither  from  his  whole  strength  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Rome.  Some  have  believed  that  lie  then  Pyrenean.  peninsula,  particularly  as  Au»- 
ofrVred  the  latter  the  crown  of  Spain ;  tna  bod  shown  a  great  disposition  to  break- 
but  we   cannot  judge  whether  be   had  once  more  with  France.    The  article  Er- 

then  fully  formed  the  project  of  placing  a.  furt  contains  some  details  re 

new  race  on  the  Bpeiush  throne.  In  the  congress,  which  took  place  it  _  . 
article  Joseph  {Appendix  to  vol  vii],  it  is  and  at  which  the  emperor  Alexander  up- 
stated  that,  at  a  later  period,  Lucien  was  peered,  with  many  other  potentates.  The 
offered  the  crown  of  Naples,  when  Jo-  reader  will  find  there  also  the  joint  letter 
aeph  exchanged  it  for  the  crown  of  ofNupoleon  and  Alexander  to  George  HX 
Spain.  Eugene  M  this  time  was  made  England,  however,  refused  to  enter  bile 
prince  of  Venice,  hie  infant  daughter  negotiations  for  peace,  and  replied  to  the 
princess  of  Bologna,  and  Melri  d'Erilc  letter  by  a  public  note,  written  by  Can- 
duke  of  Lodi,  and  the  order  of  the.  iron  ning ;  as  a  different  mode  of  answer,  said 
crown  was  ^wnflwj  The  kingdom  the  minister,  would  have  amounted  to  an 
of  Etruria  was  changed  again  into  the  acknowledgment  of  the  title  of  Napoleon, 
grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  added  pro-  October  18,  Napoleon  returned  to  St. 
viaionatly  to  France.  The  queen  Maria  Cloud:  on  the  29th, he  set  out  for  Spain, 
Louise,  of  Etmria,  returned  to  Spain.  Dec  where  bis  presence  brought  victory  to  the 
17, 1807,  Napoleon  issued  the  famous  de-  French  arms.  But  threatening  roore- 
cree  of  Milan  (see  Ctmtinmtal  Sgdem),  ments  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  speedily 
which  was  followed  by  a  still  severer  de-  obliged  him  to  return.  Austria  declared 
cree,  of  January  11, 1808.  In  the  same  war  April  9, 1809.  Napoleon  entered  In- 
month,  Kehl  and  Caatel,  Wesel  and  Fluah-  golstadt  on  the  18th.  On  the  20th,  he 
ing,  were  united  to  the  French  empire,  defeated  the  Austria™  at  Abensbergj  on 
General  MioUk  marched  into  Rome,  oc-  the  21st,  at  Landahut ;  on  the  23d,  at  Eck- 
cupicd  it,  and  kept  the  pope  inastste  of  muhl  (see  Edtmfihl)  ;  on  the  2M,  w  Rat- 
dependence,  but  not,  as  many  have  be-  isbon ;  and  on  the  12th  of  May,Vienna  ca- 
licved,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  im-  pitulaied.  An  attempt  to  excite  the  Hun- 
peding  the  execution  of  the  plans  re-  gariaiis  to  insurrection  was  unsuceess- 
spectmg  Spain.  A  new  hereditary  no-  nil ;  and  in  Tyrol,  then  belonging  to  lia- 
bility was  now  created,  in  order,  as  the  varia,  the  peasants  took  up  arms  against 
emperor  expressed  himself)  to  give  the  the  French,  being  promised  support  by  a 
imperial  throne  the  requisite  dignity,  and  letter  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  and  ofter- 
to  excite  a  praiseworthy  emulation  in  the  wards  shamefully  abandoned.  (See  llo- 
bearts  of  die  French.  Tbe  titles  of  the  fir.)  Even  in  the  north  of  Germany,  an 
new  nobility  were  those  of  the  feudal  insurrectionary  spirit  broke  out  (See 
times:  yet  no  privileges  were  attached  to  SchUI.)  On  the  21st  and  23d  of  May,  Na- 
these  Bttea,    This  blow  was  considered  poleon  lost  tbe  battle  of  Aspen  (q.  v.)  and 


great  changes  in  Spain.  (For  a  connected  Gth,  the  battle  of  Wurram(q.  v.),  which  re- 
relation  of  these  occurrences,  andforthe  suited  in  the  truoe  at  Znaym,  July  12.  Tbe 
war  in  Spain,  see  the  articles  Spain,  and    Tyrolean  alone  continued  to  fight  with 
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■ox  caws,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick -CEIs  the  king  of  Holland  wm  compeHod  to 
escaped  the  pursuit  of  a  superior  force,  make  great  concessions.  He  tberefon 
But  the  occupation  of  Wolcberen  by  tbe  unexpectedly  resigned  his  crown,  July  1, 
English  (aee  Otranto),  tha  capitulation  of  which  be  could  no  longer  wear  with  in- 
Flushing,  August  15th,  and  the  conquest  dependence  and  honor  (see  Lctdi  Bma- 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  October  9th,  did  not  parte);  andontheOth.themcorporatiimof 
affect  the  success  of  Napoleon  in  Austria,  the  whole  kingdom  with  the  French  em- 
On  the  l3u\  a  German  youth  of  tbe  name  pire  was  declared.  A  similar  fate  befell 
of  Slaps  (q.  v.)  attempted  to  stab  him  in  Valaia  and  the  countries  of  the  German 
Schonbrunn.  Meanwhile  he  had  united,  confederacy  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ems, 
Hay  17, 1809,  tbe  whole  of  the  Suites  of  Weser  and  Elbe,  the  Hanaeatic  towns, 
the  Church  with  France.  Pius  VII  (q.  v.)  Oldenburg,  «  portion  of  the  grand-duchy 
had  no  arms  but  excommunication,  and  of  Berg,  and  even  some  parts  of  West- 
thie  be  pronounced,  June  12,  against  the  phalia,  which  tbe  king  was  obliged  to 
emperor.  For  this  he  waa  carried  to  cede.  A  great  portion  of  Europe  was 
France, where  Napoleon  thought  he  could  subjugated.  Spain  alone  continued  to 
deprive  him  of  all  political  influence,  fight.  England  remained  uneonquered, 
October  14,  peace  waa  concluded  at  Vi-  and  Russia  was  still  a  formidable  power, 
enaa.  Austria  lost  some  valuable  prov-  With  America,  too,  differences  arose  re- 
inces  and  its  seacoasts.  The  DJyrian  specting  the  continental  system ;  for  this 
provinces  were  made  a  French  govern-  reason  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan 
tnent.  Tbe  moat  important  of  the  nego-  were  ostensibly  revoked,  April  38,  1811, 
tuitions  following  this  campaign  was  that  But  tbe  tariff  of  Trianon,  as  it  was  called, 
for  tbe  hand  of  an  Austrian  princess  for  the  continued  captures  and  burning  of 
the  emperor,  who,  If  hit  elevation  to  the  English  and  colonial  goods,  inflicted  stOl 
imperial  dignity  bad  been  necessary,  no-  deeper  wounds.  Napoleon  stood  on  the 
cording  to  the  general  opinion,  to  give  pinnacle  of  his  power,  which,  if  possible, 

nto  France,  certainly  wanted  a  son  waa  still  more  consolidated  by  tbe  young 

le  firm  establishment  of  his  throne,  empressgivingbirtb l»aprince,Mari'h2G, 

and -the  security  of  the  lens  and  inttitu-  1811,  to  whom,  even  before  his  birth,  had 

lions  connected  with  it,  Hard  as  it  waa  for  been  given  the  title  ofking  of  Rome.  (See 

htm  to  separate  from  Josephine,  the  step  ReicluUuU.)    About  the  end  of  the  year 

was  one  that  might  have  been  expected ;  new  differences  arose  with  Russia  and 

but  whether  he  acted  the'  wisest  part  in  Sweden.     Sweden  was  easily  deprived 

marrying  an  Austrian  princess  ia  another  of  its  German  provinces^  Jan.  27,  1812. 


speed 


question,  not  to  be  discussed  here.    (See  Preparations  on  the  moat  extensive  scale 

OtraiUo.)    December  2,  Napoleon  cele-  were  soon  after  made  in  France  against 

brated  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation  at  Russia.     The  difference  between  Franee 

Paris  with  unusual  pomp--*  festival  re-  and  Russia,  it  is  generally  stated,  waa  caus- 

markable  for  the  great  number  of  save*  edby  Napoleon'snnnexingthe territory  of 

reigns  from  Germany  and  other  parts  of  several  members  of  the  confederation  of 

irope,  who   attended    it,  and  for  the  tbe  Rhine  to  France.  Among  these  was  the 

tech  which  Napoleon  delivered  on  that  duke  of  Oldenburg,  who  refused  to  take 

the  hall  of  tbe  legislative  body,  and  Erfurt,  with  the  territory  appertaining;  to 

wiucn  was  directed  much  more  to  all  Ell-  it,  in  exchange  for  his  duchy,  and  prefer- 

rope  than  to  the  assembled  representatives  red  to  retire  to  the  court  of  the  emperor 

•Tthe  numerous  departments  of  Fiance,  of  Russia,  bis  near  relation.    But,' in  fact, 

December  16,  s  decree  of  the  senate  annul-  the  chief  cause  of  the  war  between  France 

led  the  marriage  between  Napoleon  and  and  Russia  was,  that  Alexander  would 

Josephine.     March  11,1810,  the  nuptiahi  not  adhere  so-  strictly  to  the  continental 

of  the  emperor  with  the  archduchess  Ma-  system  as  he  had  promised  to  do  at  Erfurt. 

ria  Louisa  (q.v.  J  of  Austria  were  celebrated  Napoleon  thought  that  peace  could  not 

in  Vienna,  and,  April  2,  cardinal  Fesch  be  obtained  but  by  carrying  tins  system 

performed  tbe  marriage  ceremony  at  Par-  '  through.    He  had  made  too  many  sacri- 

is.     Peace  had  also  been  concluded,  Jan.  fices  already,  in  maintaining  it,  to  be  will- 

6,  1810,  with  Sweden,  on  the  basis  of  the  ing  to  give  it  up.    Moreover,  he  saw  that 

continental  system.     March  1,  moreover,  die  two  empires  would  necessarily  come 

the  viceroy  of  Italy  was  appointed  hered-  to  war  as  soon  as  Russia  should  attempt 

nary  grand-duke  of  Frankfort,  as  sue-  to  execute  her  plans  upon  Constantinople, 

cessor  of  the  prince  primate ;  the  remain-  which  western  Europe  could  not  permit, 

ing  part  of  Hanover  was  united  with  the  Napoleon  was  then  at  the  head  or  such  a 

kingdom  of  Westphalia;  end,  on  the  16th,  force  as  he  might  never  again  be  able  to 
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command,  and  thought  it  a  great  object  ready  to  make,  for  die  welfare  of  Fiance, 
to  prevent  the  elocution  of  the  project*  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world."  At  thai 
of  om  Russian  colossus.  The  formidable-  point  we  may  consider  die  history  of  the 
oea*  of  this  gigantic  power  to  the  weal  of  empire  as,  in  the  main,  closed,  and  pause 
Europe,  and  the  necessity  of  clipping  the  : 
winga  of  its  ambition,  are  now  mimeieatly  : 
apparent.  But  Napoleon  foresaw  not  the  mated.  It  must  be  left  to  future  geoera- 
buraiug  of  Moscow,  and  the  great  impulse  twos  to  consider  calmly  his  whole  earear, 
given  thereby  to  the  Russian  people,  undisturbed  by  persons!  or  party  feeling, 
The  winter,  which  set  in  several  weeks  and  unembarrassed  by  the  multitude  of 
earlier  than  usual,  did  the  rest.  The  details  which  now  prevent  the  Due  bear- 
battauooa  of  the  French  and  allied  u-  in*  of  hie  mo —urea  from  being  seen. 
mies  assembled  in  Germany  and  Po-  The  opinions  now  entertained  respectiur 
land.  The  PiUssatn  fortresses  and  Dant-  bum  may  be  classed,  we  think,  under  the 
■■      ™        'ids:   l.Tbatl 


sac  were  still  occupied  by  the  French,  following  beads :   1.  Tbathewssausurp- 

Napoleon  left  St.  Cloud  May  9.     In  Dree-  er.    This  charge  is  preferred  by  two  very 

den  he   collected  around  him  the  Ger-  different  jiartjes ;    a.  by  the  adherents  of 

man  kings  and  princes,  the  emperor  and  legitimacy,  who  think  hie  noblest  course 

empress  of  Austria.      June  34,  he  led  would  hove  been  to  play  the  part  of  gen- 

bia   army   across   the    Niemen.     Thua  era!  Molk.     We  need  not  discuss  mis 

began  the  war  with  Russia.     He  called  it  point,  in  this  country,  and   in  the  year 

the   second  Polish  war.     (See  Jrusnua-  1833.     6.   The   charge  of  usurpation   is 

Canaan    War   «/*   1812— 15,    tunning    a  also    made  by   some   republicans.      We 

division  of  the  article  JUattia.)    Napo-  have  already  observed  that,  up  to  the 

leon's  genius,  however,  shone  amidst  hie  time  when  Napoleon  took  the  reins  of 

ieretses,  and  amazes  even  amidst  the  government,  no  republic  can  be  said  to 

horrors  of  the   passage  of  the  Berezina  have  existed  in  France.    We  need  then 

(November  96  and  27).     How  striking  is  only  ask,  whether  the  tendency  of  France 

the  twenty-ninth  bulletin,  of  December  3!  was   towards  a  republic,   and  whether 

The  battle  of  Leipric,  on  the  16th,  17th  Napoleon  ought  to  have  lent  his  power  to 

and   18th  of  October,  displayed  all  his  establish  it,  provided  he  could  have  seen 

talent,  but  ha  consequences   were   most  the  possibility  of  is  permanence.     The 

disastrous  ro  him.    All  his  energies  were  forms  of  governments,  important  as  they 

called  inlu  action  in  the  series  of  con-  are,  are  but  secondary  compared  to  the 

flirts  l«tween  the  Mame  and  Seine,  in  primary  elements  of  national   character 

F-'uninry  and  March,  1814.    In  spite  of  and  political  condition,  and  are  always 

the  entreaties  of  all  who  surrounded  him,  dependent  on  the  latter.    The  preservation 

be  refused  to  make  peace.    (See  Chuti-  of  the  new   politico-social  relations  was 

Ion,  Cengrea*  at)    Several  of  his  minis-  first  to  be  attended  to.     If  a    republic 

ten,  who  thought  his  ruin  certain,  con-  was  incompatible  with  justice,  safety  of 

aidered  it  prudent  to  provide,  in  time,  for  person  ana   property,  internal  peace,  or 

themselves,  especially  Talleyrand.     1  hey  national  independence,  the  former  ought 

assisted  the  enemy  on  their  way  to  Paris,  to  have  given  way  to  the  latter.    We 

The  senate,  too,  formerly  ao  submissive,  believe  there  are  few  people  of  jud 

rose  against  the  emperor,  and  the  inee-  who,  at  present,  hsMdbmu   that,  a>  uh 

entity  of  absolute  power  wss  strikingly  period,  a  republic  would  have  comported 

demonstrated.    Marmont,  at  last,  abut-  with  the  internal  and  external  relations  at' 

doned    his    master.       (See     Marmont.)  France.     Firmly  attached  as  we  are  to 

April  11,  1814,  Napoleon  signed  the  act  republican  institutions,  we  yet  must  ad- 

of  abdication,  and  the  treaty,  which  left  nut  that,  as  there  must  be  a  difference  in 

him  the  island  of  Elba,  with  sovereign  the  habitations  of  men,  according  to  the 

power,  the  title  of  emperor,  and  an  ■none  materials   which   they   posses*    for  their 

of  QfiOOfiOO  francs.    He  abdicated  with  construction,  ao  governments  must  differ 

the  words,  "  The  allied  powers  having  with  the  character  and  condition  of  the 

proclaimed  that  the  emperor  Napoleon  is  governed.    Republics  cannot  exist  with- 

the  only  obstacle  to  the  reestablisbmeni  out  repubheanistn,  and  republicanism  ean- 

of  peace  in  Europe,  the  emperor  Napo-  not  be  created  by  the  forms  of  a  cooau- 

kon,   faithful  to  his  principles,   declares  tutton,  but  springs,  in  a  great  measure, 

that  he  renounces,   for  himself  and  hie  from  the  nature  of  men's  relations  in  ordi- 

heirs,  the  thrones  of  France  and   Italy,  nary  life.    Those  forms  of  social  connexion 

because  there   is  no  personal    sacrifice,  which  are  favorable  to  this  spirit,  it  is,  of 

even  that  of  Ins  life,  which  he  is  not  course,  the  duty  of  every  lover  of  liberty  to 
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promote.  2.  There  are  some  who  admire  that,  I  want  ten  yens'  peace,  and  the  Eng- 
Napoleon,  and  acknowledge  that  he  did  lish  oligarchy  will  not  allow  it."  Weqiiore 
much  good  to  France,  but  maintain  (bat  his  hie  brother  Joseph,  as  one  to  whom  be 
own  genius  and  success  ted  him  astray  ;  disclosed  himself  m  this  way  repeatedly, 
that  by  degrees  he  deviated  from  the  prior  The  latest  events  eve  melancholy  com- 
cipJe  which  bad  elevated  him,  and  afforded  mentariee  in  favor  of  Napoleon,  wheth- 
the  only  firm  basis  of  his  power ;  and  or  we  do  or  do  not  approve  entirely  of 
that  he  gradually  gave  way  to  princi-  bis  course,  considering  what  the  rater- 
pies  which  must  ruin  him ;  that,  more-  rial  state  of  France,  as  well  as  what  die 
over,  he  hud  the  foundations  of  numerous  condition  of  Europe,  required. — We  re- 
institutions  which,  if  they  bad  been  de-  torn  to  out  brief  biographical  sketch.  On 
veloped,  would  have  brought  in  again  the  island  of  Elba,  Napoleon  occupied 
many  of  those  evils  which  the  revolution  himself  with  literature,  and  the  construe- 
had  just  removed ;  and  that  be  -omitted  non  of  public  works ;  and  whilst  be  was 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  those  institutions  observing  the  discord  of  the  European 
which,  if  developed,  would  have  pro-  powers  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  tbe 
duced  that  wide-spread  political  and  blind  folly  manifested  by  the  Bourbons  in 
social  activity,  on  which  true  liberty  can  France,  the  court  papers  of  Paris  rearer 
alone  rest ;  but  on  tbe  contrary,  deprived  seated  him  as  mad !  We  are  unable  to 
the  nation  of  free  notion,  and  organized  state  what  caused  him  to  return  from 
the  whole  body  politic  lees  in  a  civil  than  Elba  precisely  at  the  time  when  he  did. 
in  a  military  manner;  and  that  ambition.  He  embarked,  February  26,  1615,  with 
so  natural  to  noble  and  elevated  souls,  900  men,  and  landed,  March  1,  at  Cannes, 
overpowered  him.  3.  Lastly,  there  are  not  far  from  Frejua,  where  be  had  landed 
those  who  insist  upon  Napoleon's  having  sixteen  years  before,  on  his  return  from 
sincerely  wished  for  peace  i  that  he  had  no  Egypt  ;  and  his  march  to  Paris  at  this 
desire  for  renewing  war  after  the  peace  time  might  well  be  compared  to  bis 
of  Luneville  and  of  Amiens,  but  that  he  former  journey.  On  the  voyage,  he  had 
was  forced  to  war  by  the  unrelenting  written  a  proclamation,  which  set  forth 
attacks  of  the  aristocracy  of  Europe,  sup-  the  reasons  of  hie  return,  and  of  which  he 
ported  by  tbe  money  of  England,  which  caused  many  copies  to  be  made.  Without 
was  itself  ruled  by  its  own  aristocracy,  encoanteringanyroyaltroope,neadvanc«d 
who  expected  that  Napoleon  would  ex-  rapidly.  March  7th,  he  first  met  a  body  of 
haust  France,  and  exasperate  Europe,  by  renal  troops,  commanded  by  Labedoyere, 
continual  conflicts.  As  his  repeated  of-  who  could  not  prevent  them  from  joining 
tors  of  peace  were  spurned,  be  was  im-  Napoleon's  guards.  The  same  evening, 
able,  they  say,  to  establish  in  France  tbe  gates  of  Grenoble  were  opened  to 
institutions  in  accordance  with  free  prin-  him.  Lyons  was  entered  on  the  evening 
eiples,   which    he    sincerely    wished    to  of  the  10th.     ™      '      ""'"             '    '  "T 


On  the  13th,  n 
. .   ,  .  ,  over  to  him;  and 

desirous  of  establishing  from  his  love  of     he  reached  Paris,  which  Louis  X  VIII  had 


establish,  and  which  be  must  have  been  (q.  v.)  went  over  to  him;  and  March  9 
desirous  of  establishing  from  his  love  of  he  rear*"  -***-■■■ — L-1- "  --■--*-""■ » 
posthumous  tame,  and  from  his  knowl- 


edge of  the  character  of  his  age,  it  ,,  _ 

authority  could  no  longer  be  maintained  were  against  the  Bourbons, — and  several 

merely  by  brute  force,  but  required  the  distinguished  persona,  who  had  been  al- 

BUpport  of  public  opinion.     They  sum  up  ways  unwilling  to  rally  round  Napoleon, 

the  whole  history  of  the  empire  in  these  now  joined  htm,  either   considering  his 

few   words:   "Napoleon   was  forced  to  return  indispensable,  or  at  least  the  return 

war  by  the  English,  and  to  the  dictator-  of  the  BourrVins  as  the  greatest  evil  which 

ship  by  the  war."    Napoleon  used,  not  could  befell  France.    The  royalists  now 

infrequently,    to  say  to  his    confidants,  became  liberals,  and  preached  the  cause 

"If  a  general  peace  is  ever  concluded,  of  liberty  against  tbe  tyrant!     Themon- 

then  only  shall  I  be  able  to  show  myself  arehs  assembled  at  Vienna  declared  Ns- 

such  as  I  am,  and  become  the  moderator  poleon  out  of  the  pale  of  national  law,  as 

of  Europe.     France  is  enabled,  by  ber  the  Bourbons  had  already  given  orders  to 

high  civilization,  and  tbe  absence  of  all  hum  him  down  jcourirjus),astheexpre»- 

aristocracy,  to  moderate  the  extreme  de-  sum  was,  by  which  Napoleon  was  put  en 

mandsof  the  two  principles  which  divide  the  same  footing  With  the  lowest  enminsL 

tlinworld,byplaci[]ghcrselfbetweeiithem,  Whilst  he  was  exerting  himself  to  collect 

thus  preventing  a  general  conflagration,  of  and  organize  an  army,  he  caused  the  "addi- 

wbich  none  of  us  could  reasonably  ex-  tionul  act"  to  be  added  to  the  constitutions 

pact  to  see  tbe  end,  or  guess  the  issue:  for  oftheempke.  In  the  preamble  of  this ''ad- 
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ditional  act,"  wluch  is,  in  several  respect*,  with  hit  wife  aod  child;  count  Montholon, 

more  liberal  than  the  charter  of  the  Bow-  with  bis  wife  and  child;  count  I  jb  Cases, 

bona  of  1814,  he  declares  that  liis  object  with  his  son,  who  was  obliged  to  leave 

bad  been  to  establish  a  federative  system  him  in  1817 ;  general  Gourgaud,  who  re 

over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  that  be  turned  to  Europe  in  1818;  and  by  several 

had,  on  this  account,  delayed  the  devel-  servants.      Napoleon's  life  at  St.  Helena 

opement  of  individual  liberty  in  France  ;  has  disarmed  the  hatred  of  many  of  his 

hut  that "  henceforth  be  baa  no  other  oh-  contemporaries,  while  it  has  increased  the 

:t  than  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Franco  respect  of  hia  adherents.     He  maintained 

giving  security  to  liberty."  (See  Peer*.)  his  character  in  the  miseries  of  exile  as 

__je  battle  of  Waterloo  (q.  v.)  defeated  -till  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.     AH  the 

his  plans  and  hopes.    He  returned  to  Paris  persons  who  served  him  at  St.  Helena 

June21,where,aitherequisitionoftherep-  treated  him  as  emperor;  and  he  appre- 

reseutatives,  he  abdicated, on  the  82d;  but  cieted  and  returned  their  fidelity    with 

this  time  not  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  but  feelings  of  gratitude  and  friendship.    The 

in  favor  of  his  son,  Napoleon  11,  which  ab-  governor  of  the  island,  sir  Hudson  Lowe, 

dication,  of  course,  was  not  accepted  by  watched  him  with  unsparing  rigor;  but 

the  allied  powers,  who  bad  not  ceased  to  Napoleon  still  exhibited  the  immovable 

acknowledge  the  Bourbons  as  rulers  of  firmness  which    had   previously    dietro- 

France,  though  they  were  little  disposed  guished  him.    In  no  respect  would  he 

to  make  any  great  effort  to  support  the  concede  to  the  Enafifh  the  right  to  dispose 

elder  branch  of  this  line,  if  the  French  of   his  person.       When    his    physician, 

should   prove  unwilling  to  receive  them.  O'Meara,  was  ordered  to  leave  him,  by  the 

Napoleon  retired  to  Malmaison,  and,  after  English  governor,  he  remained  for  same 

some  days,  to  Rochefbrt,  where  he  found  months  without  medical  aid :  the  prayers 

the  frigates,  destined  for  him,  ready,  but  of  his  attendants,  and  the  daily'  declining 

the    harbor    closely    blockaded    by    the  state  of  his  health,  could  not  induce  bint 

English.    He  wished  to  embark  for  the  to  admit  a  physician  sent  by  tbe  English 

U.  States.    (See  Joseph  Napoleon.)     July  governor.     When  he  was  no  longer  per- 


given  up  to  the  Bourbons  by  Fouche  or  principal  employment  was  the  cornpora- 
Talleyrmnd.  At  (he  same  time,  being  pre-  tion  of  hn  memoirs.  For  recreation, 
vented  from  sailiug,  he  asked,  July  10,  he  played  cheap,  or  some  one  read  to 
tbe  commander  of  the  British  ship  Bel-  him,  chiefly  tragedies.  In  the  corifiden- 
lerophon,  which  lay  off  the  port  of  Roche-  rial  circle,  he  spoke  of  his  childhood  and 
fort,  what  he  had  to  expect  if  he  claimed  his  fate  with  the  calmness  with  which  be 
the  hospitality  of  the  English.  The  an-  would  have  spoken  of  the  history  of  an- 
swer was,  that  the  commands  of  the  ad-  tiquity.  Of  the  French  at  St.  Helena, 
mini  should  be  obtained.  On  the  14th,  Napoleon  was  the  most  serene.  He  en- 
Napoleon  sent  once  more  to'  the  British  tertained  for  his  son  the  most  tender 
commander,  who  answered,  that  he  had  affection ;  of  France  he  spoke  only  with 
not  yet  received  orders,  but  that  he  was  respect  and  love.  His  sickness  first  as- 
authorized,  if  Napoleon  would  embark  sumed  a  dangerous  character  in  the  last 


immediately  for   England,  to   carry  him    six  weeks  of  his  life.     According  ti 
thither,  ana   to  show  him  every  respect    English    physicians,    who     opened    ... 
due  to  his  rank.     Napoleon  accepted  the    body  in  the  presence  of  the  physician  An- 


offer,  and,  despatching  general  Gourgaud  tommarchi,  sent  to  Napoleon  from  Italy, 
to  the  prince  regent,  with  a  letter,  com-  it  was  occasioned  by  a  cancer  of  the 
paring  his  own  fate  to  that  of  Them  into-  stomach.  Napoleon  was  aware  that  his 
cles,  he  went  on  board,  July  16 ;  and  the  death  was  approaching,  and  spoke  of  it 
vessel  immediately  sailed  for  Torbay,  frequently  and  with  composure.  When 
where  he  was  informed,  on  the  part  of  he  heard  from  the  physician  that  be  had 
the  English  government,  that  he  was  to  but  forty-eight  hours  to  live,  he  asked 
be  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  St.  Helena,  general  Bertrand  to  assist  him  in  making 
On  that  island  he  lived  from  October  18,  his  will,  which  occupied  them  both  about 
1815,  to  May  5, 1821,  at  Longwood,  re-  fifteen  hours.  His  last  dispositions  con- 
ceiving from  the  English  the  title  of  "gen-  tain  several  proofs  of  gratitude  and  kind- 
cm!  Bonaparte,*'  and  watched  by  the  com-  ness.  At  the  hour  of  his  death,  no  change 
■nissioners  of  the  allies,  as  a  European  was  visible  in  his  countenance.  He  ex- 
prisoner  of  state.  Napoleon  was  volun-  pired — on  the  field-bed  which  he  had 
tarily  accompanied  by  general  Bertrand,  used  at  Austerlitz— with  calmness,  in  tbe 
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arms  of  his  faithful  friends,  Bertram!  and  other  boxes,  with  a  view  of  concealing 
Montholon,  at  Longwood,  May  5,  1831,  them  from  the  eyes  of  the  police;  ana 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  aged  when  these  boxes  reached  the  IT.  States, 
fifty-one  years  and  nine  months.  Hay  9,  the  copy  of  the  correspondence  was  not 
he  was  buried  in  a  valley  of  his  own  se-  in  either  of  them.  It  must  have  been  lost, 
lectiota,  with  the  military  honors  of  a  gen-  in  the  confusion  of  packing,  in  Paris.  It 
era!  The  voluntary  companions  of  his  ought  to  be  mentioned,  too,  that,  about  the 
exile,  general  Bertrand  and  Montholon,  period  when  OTWeara's  communication 
with  their  families,  returned,  by  way  of  was  received,  the  mansion  of  Joseph  in 
England,  to  France  and  Paris,  with  the  the  U.  States  was  consumed  by  the  flames. 
permission  of  the  French  government,  The  original  letters  were  sold,  for  £30,000, 
October,  1821. — Napoleon's  figure  wag  in  London,  where  they  hod  been  deposit- 
short.  He  measured  but  five  feet  six  ed  with  a  bookseller.  Those  who  assert 
inches.  His  head  was  rather  large,  in  com-  that  Napoleon  put  this  correspondence  in- 
perison  to  his  body,  and  covered  with  to  the  hands  of  Joseph,  at  Rochefbrt,  are 
chestnut-colored  hair:  His  broad  and  under  a  mistake.  Joseph  received  noth- 
elevated  forehead  indicated  a  firm  will,  ing  from  Napoleon,  either  at  Rochefbrt  or  _ 
His  eyes  were  light-blue,  and  susceptible  at  the  isle  of  Aix.  The  total  disappearance 
of  great  variety  of  expression.  The  eye-  of  the  letters  would  be  an  irreparable  loss 
lashes  were  lighter  than  the  eyebrows,  to  history,  as  they  are  the  key  to  that  por- 
which  were  of  the  color  of  bis  hair.  His  tion  of  Napoleon's  life  which  can  be  un- 
noee  was  fine,  bis  mouth  agreeably  form-  derstoodonly  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
ed,andcapableof  very  various  expression,  secret  springs  of  diplomacy,  showing  us 
His  chin  was  rounded,  and  his  cheek  where  he  acted  freely,  and  where  under 
approaching  to  square.  His  complex-  the  compulsion  of  circumstances. — A  con- 
.  km  was  clear  olive ;  otherwise,  in  gen-  siderable  service  would  he  rendered  to  the 
era),  colorless.  His  neck  was  short ;  student  and  politician,  if  a  catalogue  of 
his  sbouldere  broad.  His  hands  were  all  the  works  relating  to  Napoleon  and. 
small  and  white.  His  feet  also  were  small;  his  times  were  published. — The  follow- 
but  this  particular  was  lean  observable,  as  ing  chronological  table  of  the  events  of 
he  was  averse  to  tight  shoes.  Before  Napoleon's  life  and  reign  will,  perhaps, 
he  became  fat,  his  figure  was,  on  the  be  acceptable  to  our  readers . — 
whole,  well  proportioned.  When  past  ....  ,- 
thirty.he  began  to  be  corpulent, which  he  IWft  Bom  at  Ajaccio,  Aug.  15. 
disliked;  before  that  limeThe  was  lean.  J7T9-  Sent  to  the  mtbtary  school  at  Bn- 
Extremecleanhnesswasnaturaltohiniihe  eiine. 

was  very  fond  of  the  warm  bath,  and  not  1784.  Selected  to  complete  hta  education 

lmfrequently  remained  a  whole  hour  in  it.  «  "">  military  scbool  in  Pans. 

In  eating  and  drinking,  he  was  extremely  178&  Commissioned  as  second  lieutenant 

moderate,  never  having  been  known  to  «  srtillery,  sod  the  same  year, 

exceed  the  bounds  of  temperance.     His  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy, 

sleep  was  in  proportion  to  his  labors;  but  1798.  While  on  a   furlough  in   Corsica, 

in  this,  too.be  was  moderate.  Hisfcce,like  commands    a   battalion   against 

that  of  Frederic  the  Great,  was  of  such  a      Ajaccio. 

character  as  to  be  recognised,  however  1793.  Obliged   to  leave  Corsica,  on  ac- 

rudely  or  slightly  drawm— In  1815,  before  "?unt  «f**»  opposiuon  to  the  de- 

liis  departure   from  Paris,  Napoleon  in-  signaof  Paoli.     Promoted  (July) 

formed  his  brother  Joaeph,  that  there  was,  »    a  captaincy.     Commandant 

among  some  papers  in  a  box  which  he  of  artillery  at  the  siege  of  Tou- 

bad  sent  him,  a  copy  of  the  lettere  which  .        lou.    Dec.  19,  appointed  bnga- 

the   different  sovereigns  had  written  to  dier-general  of  artillery  in  Italy, 

him.    That  copy  he  bad  ordered  to  be  1795.    13  Vtndiontare  (Oct.  5),  defeats 

made  by  way  of"  precaution,  as  the  origi-  we  ««ack  of  the  sections  on  the 


rials  rernained  in  the  archives.  Some  convention.  Appointed 
years  later,  doctor  O'Meara,  after  his  re-  mander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
turn  from  St.  Helena,  informed  Joseph  the  interior, 
that  Napoleon  wished  to  have  this  cor-  1796.  Appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
reepondence  published,  as  the  best  answer  theanny  of  Italy  (Feb.  23).  Mar- 
to  all  the  calumnies  against  him ;  but  the  ried  (March  9).  Battle  of  Mon- 
copies  could  not  be  found.  The  papers  tenotte  (April  11);  of  Milk-simo 
in  the  box  containing  them  had  been  dis-  (14) ;  of  Mondovi  (22) ;  of  Lodi 
tributed,  among  a  variety  of  things,  in  (May  &).    Peace  with  Sardinia. 
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Battle  of  Castlglione  (Aug.  S); 
of  Roveredo  (Sep!.  4);  of  Bes- 
sano(8);  of  Areola  (Nov.15— 17). 

1797.  Bank  of  Rivoli  (Jan.  14);  of  Favo- 

rite (16).  Peace  of  Tolentino 
With  the  pope  (Feb.  191  Vic- 
tory orer  the  archduke  Chailes, 
on  the  TagfcsraeuU)  (March  16). 
Capture  of  Gnulrecn  (19) ;  of 
Trieste  (21).  Preliminaries  of 
Lcoben  (April  18).  OocupalioD 
of  Venice  (May  16).  Formation 
of  the  Ligurian  republic  (31). 
Proclamarjou  of  the  Cinlpine 
republic  (July  8).  Peace  of 
Cempo-Fonnio  (Oct  17)  with 

1798.  Bonaparte  aaik    for   Egypt    from 

Toulon  (May  19L  Battle  of  the 
Pyramids  (July  ill) ;  of  the  Nile 
(Aug.  1> 

1799.  Capture  of  Jaffit  (March  10).    Siege 

of  Acre  raised  (May  20),  Battle 
of  Aboukir  (July  25).  Bona- 
parte bails  from  Egypt  (Aug.  17). 
Revolution  of  18th  Brunuort 
(Nov.  9).  Bonaparte  named 
fira  consul  (Dee.  13). 

1800.  Ooustituuou  of  the  year  VIII  (Feb. 

7V.  VictoriesofMontebello(June 
9)  and  Marengo  (14),  gained  by 
general  Bonaparte.  Armistice 
with  Austria.  Nomination  of 
die  commission  for  drawing  up 
a  new  code  (Aug.  12V.  Conspir- 
acy of  Arena  (OcL  9)  discovered. 
Explosion  of  the  infernal  ma- 
chine (Dec  241 
1601.  Peace  of  Luneville  (Feb,  9)  with 
Austria  ;  peace  with  Spain 
(March  31);  with  Naples  (88). 
Concordats  with  the  pope  (July 
15).  Peace  with  Bavaria  (Aug. 
34};  with  Portugal  (Sept.  29). 
Preliminaries  of  peace  with 
England  (OcL  1).  Peace  with 
Russia  (8);  with  Turkey  (9) :  with 
Algiers  (Dec.  17). 

1802.  Bonaparte  named  president  of  the 

Italian  republic  (Jan.  261  Peace 
of  Amiens  (March  35).  Proc- 
lamation of  amnesty  to  emi- 
grants. The  term  of  Bonaparte's 
consulship  prolonged  ten  years 
(May  1).  Creation  of  the  legion 
of  honor  {19V.  Bonaparte  de- 
clared consul  for  lite  (Aug.  3V. 

1803.  Creation  of  senatorships  (Jan.  4). 

New  organization  of  the  insti- 
tute. Assumes  the  title  of  grand 
mediator  of  the  Helvetic  repub- 
lic.   Sate  of  Louisiana  to  the  U. 


States  (April  30>  Renewal  of 
hostilities  with  England  (May 
30). 
1804.  Arrest  or  Pichegra  (Feb.  38).  Death 
of  the  duke  d'Enghien  (March 
211    The  senate  confers  on  Na- 

Pileon  the  title  of  emperor  of  the 
ranch  (May  18). 
1605.  The  emperor  accepts  the  crown 
of  Italy  (March  18).  Treaty  of 
Presburg,  between  England  and 
Russia  (April  11).  Austria  joins 
the  coalition  (Aug.  9V, .  Battle  of 
Elchingen  (Oct.  14);  of  Trafai- 

K(21)i  of  Austerlite  "      ~ 
ice    of    Presburg, 
France  and  Austria. 
1806.  Formation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ba- 
varia and  Wurtemberg  (Jan.  I) 


z  (Dec  3). 


king  of  the  Two  Si 
30).  Prussia  is  allowed  to  occu- 
py Hanover.  Louis  Bonaparte 
proclaimed  king  of  Holland 
(June  5).  Napoleon  declared 
protector  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine  (July  12)  Rupture 
with  Prussia  (Oct  6)  Battle  of 
Jena  (14).  Capture  of  Berlin 
(35)  Occupation  of  Hanover. 
Capture  of  Posea,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Warsaw,  Thorn,  &c 
(Oct.  38  to  Dec  6V.  Berlin  de- 
cree declares  the  British  inks  in 
a  state  of  blockade  (Nov.  311 

1807.  Battle  of  Eylau  (Ftb.fi);  of  Fried- 

land  (June  14).  Peace  of  Til- 
sir,  with'  Russia  and  Prussia 
(July  7).  Erection  of  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia  (Aug.  8). 
The  English  bombard  Copen- 
hagen. Alliance  between  France 
and  Denmark.  Treaty  between 
France  and  Spain.  Russia  breaks 
off  all  communication  with  Eng- 
land (Oct.  31).  Treaty  between 
Holland  and  France.  British 
order  in  council  of  November  11, 
in  retaliation  for  the  Berlin  de- 
cree. Capture  of  Lisbon  by  Ju- 
not.  Prussia  interdicts  all  inter- 
course with  England  (Dec.  ]) 
Jerome  Bonaparte  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Westphalia,  Milan 
decree  (Dec  17). 

1808.  French  troops  occupy  Rome  (Feb. 

2) ;  overrun  Spain.  Creation  of 
majorats  and  hereditary  titles  of 
prince,  duke,  count,  baron,  and 
chevalier(Marchll).  Treaty  of 
Bayoone  (May  5).  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte proclaimed  king  of  Spain 
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evacuate  Portugal  (Aug. 
The  English  enter  Spain  (Oct. 
291  War  of  the  peninsula.  Na- 
poleon arrives  in  Spain  (Nov.  4). 
Capture  of  Madrid  (Dec  4). 
1609.  Capture  of  SaragosM  (Feb.  211 ;  of 
Oporto  (March  391  Austria  re- 
news hostilities  (April  9J.  Na- 
poleon leaves  Paris  (131  Battle 
ofEcktnuhWSS).  Napoleon  ea- 
ten Vienna  (May  13).  Battle  of 
Esslingen  (30—33).  Napoleon 
excommunicated.  Battle  of  Wa- 
grain  (Jul;  5).  Peace  of  Vienna 
with  Austria  (Oct  14).  Battle 
of  Telavera  (July  28).  Divorce 
of  Josephine  (Dee.  16). 

1810.  Sweden  accedes  to  the  continental 

system  (Jan.  6).  Marriage  of 
Napoleon  with  Maria  Louisa 
(March  11V  Holland  incorpo- 
rated with  France.  Capture  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  BaU}e  of  Bu- 
saco.    Institution  of  the  prMiitl 

1811.  Capture  of  Oporto  and  Olivenza 

(Jan.  23);  and  Badaioz  (March 
10),  by  the  French.  Birth  of  the 
king  ofRome  (March  20).  Battle 
of  Fuente  de  Onoro  (May  4—6) ; 
of  Sagumum  (Oct  20). 

1812.  Capture  of 'Ciudad  Rodrigo,  by  Wel- 

lington (Jan.  19);  of  Badajoz 
(April  7).  Battle  of  Tarragona 
(June  121  Treaty  between  Prus- 
sia and  France  (Feb.  34) ;  of  al- 
liance, between  France  and  Aus- 
tria (March  14);  between  Russia 
and  Sweden  (24),  to  which  Eng- 
t  land  accedes  (May  8J.  Declara- 
,  tion  of  war  against  Russia  (June 
221  Battle  of  Smolensk  (Aug. 
16);  of  Moskwa(Sept  7).  Cap- 
ture of  Moscow  (14).  Evacua- 
tion of  Moscow  (Oct.  23y  Con- 
spiracy of  Mallet  The  twenty- 
ninth  bulletin  announces  the 
disasters  of  the  grand  army 
(Dec  31.  Napoleon  quits  the 
army  (5t 
181%  The  French  army  arrives  at  Berlin 
(Jan.  21).  Alliance  between 
Russia  and  Prussia  (March  1). 
Capture  of  Dresden  by  the  Rus- 
sians (21).  Napoleon  declares 
war  against  Prussia;  jo' 


Dresden  (26).  Treaty  of  Tep- 
litz  (Sept.  9).  The  Engtisb  pass 
theBidassoa(Oct.3),  Napoleon 
arrives  at  St.  Cloud  (Nor.  13). 
Passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the 


Chalons  (Jan.  36>  Banks  of 
Brienne  (39),  of  Champ- Aubert 
(Feb.  10),  of  Montmirail  (II), 
of  Vauchamp  (14),  of  Naught 
(171  of  Momereau  (18),  gained 
by  Napoleon.  Napoleon  retires 
to  Fontainebleau  (March  30). 
Capitulation  of  Paris  (31).  The 
conservative  senate  declares  Na- 
poleon to  have  forfeited  the 
throne  ( April  2).  Abdication  of 
Napoleon  111).  His  departure 
fur  Elba  (20).  Entrance  of  Louis 
XVIII  into  Paris  (May  3). 

1815.  Napoleon  lands  near  Carmen  (March 
1);  arrives  at  Paris  (30).  Coali- 
tion of  the  four  great  power* 
against  France  (35).  Battle  of 
Waterloo  (June  18).  Abdication 
of  Napoleon  (22) ;  embarks  on 
board  of  the  Befleropnon  (Jury 
15) ;  declared  by  the  allies  to  he 
their  prisoner;  arrives  iu  St.  Hel- 
ena (Oct  13). 

1891.  Death  of  Napoleon  (May  5). 

Pxaar,  Oliver  Hazard,  a  distinguished 
American  naval  officer,  was  born  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  in  August,  1785.  His 
rather  was  an  officer  in  the  U.  States 
navy,  end  he  was  early  destined  to  follow 
his  father's  profession.  In  1798,  be  en- 
tered the  service  as  a  midshipman  on 
board  the  iloop  of  war  General  Greene, 
then  commanded  by  his  father ;  and,  when 
that  vessel  went  out  of  commission,  be 


n  (30);  of  Victoria  (June  31). 
Austria  joins  the  coalition  against 
France  (Aug.  13).     Battle  of 
50* 


Tripolitan  war,  and,  though  debarred,  by 
his  extreme  youth,  from  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself,  he  acquired,  by 
his  conduct,  the  regard  and  favor  of  his 
superior  officers;  and  the'  friendship  and 
esteem  of  his  associates.  Continuing  sed- 
ulously attentive  to  his  profession,  he  rose 
with  sure  and  regular  steps.  In  1810,  he 
was  attached,  as  beuteoant -comman- 
dant, to  the  squadron  of  commodore 
Rodgera,  at  New  London,  and  employed 
in  cruising  in  the  sound,  to  enforce  tho 
embargo  act  In  the  following  spring,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  wrecked  on 
Watch  Hill  reef)  opposite  Slonington, 
in  consequence  of  having  become  envel- 
oped in  a  thick  mist,  which  prevented  all 
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possibility  of  ascertaining  hia  course.  By  greatly  enhanced  by  the  reflection,  that, 
his  intrepidity  and  coolness,  however,  he  wbilat  do  victory  was  ever  more  decidedly 
succeeded,  in  a  great  measure,  in  mving  the  result  of  the  skill  and  valor  of  the 
the  guns  aad  property,  and  got  off  all  his  commander,  this  was  the  fin*  action  of  any 
crew.  He  tm  examined  before  a  court  kind  he  had  ever  Been.  The  moderation 
of  inquiry,  at  hie  own  request,  in  relation  and  courtesy  which  he  djapkayed  towards 
to  this  Ion,  and  not  merely  acquitted  of,  theenemy.afttirtheterminalionof  the  con- 
all  blame,  bat  highly  applauded  for  his  test,  were  worthy  of  the  gnllantry  by  which 
conduct  He  also  received  a  very  com-  it  waa  gained,  and  caused  the  British  com- 
plimentary letter,  on  the  occasion,  from  mander,  who  bad  lost  the  battle  by  no  fauh 
the  secretary  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  his,  to  say  that  "the  conduct  of  Perry 
Soon  after  this  event,  he  returned  to  New-  towards  the  captive  officers  and  men,  waa 


uort.wherehemarriedthedaughteroi'doc-    sufficient  of  itself  to  immortalize  him." 

for  Mason.    In  the  beginning  of  1813,  be    In  testimony  of  his  merit,  Perry  was  pro- 

a  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master  and    moted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  received  the 


e  beginning  of  1813,  be  In  testimony  of  his  merit,  Perry  v 

the  rank  of  master  and  moted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  rece 

r,  and  ordered  to  the  command  thanks  of  congress  and  a  medal,  and  the 

of  the  flotilla  of  gun-boats  stationed  at  the  like  marks  of  honor  from  the  senate  of 

harbor  of  New  York.    After  remaining  Pennsylvania.     After  the  evacuation  of 

there  a  year,  he  grew  tired  of  the  irksome  Maiden  by  the  enemy,  Perry  acted  as  a 

and  inglorious  nature  of  this  service,  and  volunteer  aid  to  general  Harrison,  in  his 

solicited  to  be  removed  to  another  of  a  pursuit  of  the  British,  and  was  present  at 

more  active  kind.     His  request  was  com-  the  battle  of  Moraviantown,  October  5.  At 

plied  with ;  and,  as  he  had  mentioned  the  the  time  of  the   invasion   of  Maryland 

lakes,  be  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Sack-  and  Virginia,  he  commanded  a  body  of 

el's  Harbor,  lake  Ontario,  with  a  body  of  seamen  and  marines  on  the  Potomac.    He 

mariners,  to  reinforce  commodore  Chaun-  was  afterwards  appointed  to  command  the 

cey.    Such  wee  bis  popularity  amongst  Java  frigate,  built  at  Baltimore,  and,  on 

the  sailors  under  his  command,  that,  as  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  England, 

aeon  as  the  order  was  known,  almost  all  of  sailed,  in  1 815,  in  the  squadron  under  com- 

them  volunteered  to  accompany  him.  The  modore  Decatur,  despatched  to  the  Med- 

■■'■'•■    —  ''letitne,  iterranean  to  settle  affaire  between  the  V. 

■  large  States  and  Algiers.    While  in  that  sea, 


number  of  chosen  seamen,  to  perform  the  some  difference  arose  between  him  s 
journey  by  land,  which  be  safely  accotn-  Mr,  Heath,  commandant  of  marines 
pushed.      Not  long  after  his  arrival  at    board  his  ship.     This  produced  a  court- 


Backet's  Harbor,  commodore  Chauncey  martial,  by  which  both  were  subjected  to 
detached  him  to  take  command  of  the  a  private  reprimand  from  commodore 
squadron  on  lake  Erie,  and  superintend  Chauncey ;  but  the  affair  did  not  terminate 
the  building  of  additional  vessels.  lie  until  a  hostile  meeting  had  taken  place. 
_. .  "-^y  applied  himself  to  increase  The  duel  was  fought  in  New  Jersey,  op- 
mi,  and,  with  extraordinary  ex-  posite  to  Jiew  York,  it  "' 
>  brigs,  of  twenty  guns  each,  1816.    Neither  perry  w 

were  soon  launched  at  Erie,  tie  Ameri-  having  missed  hie  aim, ..   _.. 

can  port  on  the  lake.  When  he  found  ing  fired  in  the  air.  In  June,  1813,  com- 
himself  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the  modore  Perry  sailed  from  the  Chesapeake 
British  force  on  the  same  waters,  although  in  the  U.  States  ship  John  Adams,  for  the 
the  latter  were  still  sujierior  in  men  and  West  Indies  and  a  cruise,  with  sealed 
guns,  he  sought  the  contest,  nod,  on  the  orders,  and  was  subsequently  joined  by 
morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  1813,  other  vessels,  the  whole  under  hie  com- 
be achieved  the  victory  which  lias  given  manil.  His  term  of  service,  however, 
his  name  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  was  near  its  end.  In  August,  1880,  he 
of  his  country.  The  details  of  this  fa-  waa  attacked  by  the  yellow  fever,  and, 
mous  action,  the  manner  in  which  it  after  a  few  days'  illness,  expired  on  the 
was  brought  to  a  fortunate  issue  by  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month,  just  as 
intrepidity  of  the  commander,  in  ex-  the  vessel  in  which  be  was,  entered  Port 
posing  himself  in  a  small  boat,  for  the  Spain,  Trinidad.  He  was  buried  the  next 
purpose  of  shifting  his  flag  from  a  vessel  day  with  due  honor;  and  inhisowncoun- 
no  longer  tenable  to  one  in  which  he  try  every  tribute  of  respect  Was  paid  to 
could  continue  the  fight,  and  in  which  he  his  memory.  Congress  made  a  liberal 
did  continue  it,  until  the  enemy's  pennant  provision  for  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
waa  lowered,  are  particularly  described  in  lion  of  his  family, 
the  article  JVhvjf.    The  merit  of  Perry  it         Philobopht  (from   fJXn,   friend,   and 
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<**/«,  wisdom).  Philosophy  owe*  it*  name  pie,  psychology  (q.  v.),  pedagogics  (see 
to  the  modesty  of  Pythagoras,  who  re-  Pedagogue),  politics  (q.  v.).  PruWphy, 
fused  the  titletrc^j  (wise),  giveo  to  his  pred-  properlyso  called,  was.  generally  divided  by 
ecesBors,  Thalia,  Pherecy  des,  &c-,  as  too  the  ancients  into  logic,  or  dialectic*  \a»  the 
assuming,  and  contented  himself  with  the  doctrine  of  the  possibility,  form  aiui  meth- 
sirnplo  appellation  of  fiAu^  (a  friend  or  od  of  philosophy  );jj«y»iw(at  a  later  period 
lover  of  wisdom).  The  term  wag  after-  metaphysics,  q.  v.),  the  science  of  the  ulti- 
vrarda  commonly  applied  to  men  eminent  mate  causes  of  all  being ;  and  ethics,  the 
ibr  wisdom,  as  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  science  of  the  moral  nature  and  destiny 
and  others. — I.  Idea  and  Object  of  Phi-  of  man.  In  modem  times,  the  division 
losophy.  Various  as  the  idea  of  pliilewo-  of  philosophy  into  theoretical  and  practi- 
i  be,  since  it  is  the  product  of  mi  has  been  the  moat  general.  The  the- 
,  ..  lent  thinking,  which  necessarily  oretical  or  speculative  philosophy  was 
leads  to  opposite  views  and  opinions,  its  considered  to  have  for  ita  object  the  inves- 
subjects  are  the  same  in  the  minds  of  all  ligation  of  the  highest  truths  respecting 
reflecting  men,  and  ore  the  most  impor-  God,  the  world,  nature  and  mind ;  the  , 
taut  which  can  occupy  human  thought —  practical,  their  application.  But  it  was 
Ood,  the  world,  man,  and  their  relations  soon  seen  how  little  the  latter  idea  was 
in  general.  Ita  end  a  the  highest  knowl-  adapted  to  the  sciences  comprehended 
edge  which  can  be  attained  of  these  Bub-  under  practical  philosophy ;  and  this  was 
jects.  With  reference  to  ita  subjects,  then  defined  to  be  the  science  of  action, 
Cicero  called it  the  "science  of  things  hu-  or  of  the  moral  nature  of  man  in  particular. 
man  and  divine."  Many  modern  philoeo-  Some,  therefore,  call  theoretical  philoso- 
phers have  called  it  the  "science  of  the  phy  the  explanatory  or  illustrative  philos- 
fundamental  tni  ths  of  human  knowledge,"  ophy,  as  it  has  for  its  object  that  which 
or  the  "science  of  the  essence  of  things;"  exists  without  our  aid,  and  is  the  subject 
uthera  the  "science  of  ideas,"  believing  that  ofour  knowledge;  while  they  term  prac- 
through  them  we  come  to  the  knowledge  tical  philosophy  the  imperative,  or  pruept- 
of  the  essence  of  things,  and,  as  all  ideas  we,  as  it  gives  precepts  for  the  regula- 
centre  in  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  die  "sci-  tion  of  human  action,  diathetics  (q.  v.), 
ence  of  the  absolute"  (thus  it  is  called  by  which  originated  at  a  later  period,  has 
the  school  of  Bchelhng).  Considered  been  considered,  at  times,  as  belonging  to 
with  regard  to  its  raid,  namely,  the  attain-  the  practical,  at  tunes  to  the  theoretical 
mem  of  the  knowledge  of  which  we  have  philosophy.  Where  philosophy  confines 
spoken,  and  the  intellectual  action  by  itself  merely  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
which  this  end  is  to  be  effected,  it  has  been  action  of  the  human  mind,  theoretical 
designated  as  the  "science  of  reason."  philosophy  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of 
To  phUosopkizc,  therefore,  means,  to  re-  conceiving  and  knowing  (assthetics,  in 
fleet  intelligently  on  the  most  elevated  this  case,  as  being  the  science  of  taste,  or 
subjects  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  rep-  rather  the  science  of  the  rules  forjudging 
resent  clearly  and  coherently  the  ideas  of  the  beautiful,  has  been  added  to  it),  and 


...  „e  escape  out  of 

as  contradistinguished  to  theology,  or  reve-  sight,  while  we  reflect  on  its  laws.      At 

latum,    that  is,   the    Christian     religion,  least,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  the  sri- 

wliose  origin  is  referred  immediately  to  ence  of  the  laws  and  criteria  of  knowledge 

God.    The  various  views  of  the  great  aim  is  rather  an   introduction  to   theoretical 

of  philosophy — the  relation  of  the  infinite  philosophy  than  theoretical  philosophy  it- 

to  die  finite,  the  absolute  to  the  conditional,  self!     Those  who  define  the  latter  m  the 

of  man  to  nature,  Sic — form  the  ground  last-mentioned  manner,  consider  logic  and 

of  the    various    philosophical    systems,  metaphysics  as  belonging  to  theoretical 

whose  mutual  connexion  is  shown  by  the  philosophy,  ethics  and   natural   law  to 

history  of  philosophy— 11.    Hmnos.  of  practical    Finally,  philosophy  may  also 

Philosophy.    Philosophy  may  be  divided  be  divided,  with  reference  to  the  three 

L"--"»hy,oT  philosophy  strict-  highest  ideasof  man,— the  ideas  i  "  '    " 

h  forms  general  notions,  of  the  good,  and  of  the  beatitiful,- 


»  pure  philosophy,  or  philosophy  strict-  highest  id  ess  of  man,— tbeideasofthetnie, 

ly  so  called,  which  forms  general  notions,  of  the  good,  and  of  the  beautiful, — into  the- 

and  investigates  the  laws  of  the  mind,  and  oretical,  practical  and  aesthetics!  philoso- 

applied  philosophy,  which  applies  the  re-  phy.— III.   History  of  Philosophy  is  the 

suits  of  the  former  to  the  subjects  of  ejepe-  relation  of  the  most  important  attempts  to 

rience.    To  the  latter  belong,  for  exam-  realize  the  ideas  of  philosophy,  or,  accord- 
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tag  to  Tennernann,  the  pragmatical  rap-  (q.  v.)  school ;  and,  d.  by  the  union  of 
resentstion  of  the  gradual  oevelopcmeut  both  in  tbe  atomic  school.  Socrates 
of  philosophy  as  a  science.  It  is  ot*  great  (about  429  B.  C.J  opposed  tbe  notions  of 
value,  as  one  of  the  moat  important  tbe  Sophists,  which  threatened  to  destroy 
branchesof  the  history  of  human  civiliza-  moral  principle,  and  mined  his  inquiries 
tion,  and  from  the  aid  which  it  affords  to  to  the  moral  nature  and  destiny  of  man, 
philoBophical  genius,  because  it  presents  in  which  man*  of  Ua  pupils  followed 
the  moat  important  problems  of  philoso-  him.  Philosophy  thua  raceived  quite  a 
phy  in  their  true  meaning,  extent  and  new  direction,  which  was  fin*  made  man- 
connexion,  illustrates  tbe  various  phiio-  ifest  in  a  systematic  form  by  hia  pupils, 
sophical  systems,  and  affords  a  survey  of  particularly  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The 
the  progress  and  aberrations  of  the  human  second  division  of  tbe  first  period  begins, 
mind,  which  teaches  tile  most  instruct-  therefore,  with  Socrates  and  his  pupils: 
ive  lessons.  The  history  of  philosophy  a.  Plato  (tbe  founder  of  the  academy, 
is  commonly  divided  into  the  ancient,  q.  y.\  and,  6.  Aristotle  (the  founder  of  the 
middle  and  modern.  Some  divide  it  peripatetic  school,  q.  v.).  If  is  eharnc- 
into  tbe  Greek  (including  the  Greek  terized  by  a  systematic  striving  to  embrace 
philosophy  in  tbe  Roman  empire)  and  ail  the  objects  of  philosophy.  Plato  hud 
the  modern  European.  In  this  division,  thu  foundation  of  a  systematic  philosophy; 
the  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages  forms,  Aristotle  developed  the  system.  The  fin- 
al la  obvious,  the  transition.  Tbe  first  mer  was  distinguished  for  the  warmth 
period  begins  with  the  Greek,  because,  and  vividness  of  his  conceptions ;  tbe  lat- 
tbough  the  disposition  to  philosophize  is  ter  aimed  at  cool  and  patient  reflection  on 
confined  to  no  particular  nation,  but  is  the  nature  of  things,.  By  the  side  of 
inherent  In  all,  so  that  every  tribe  forms  the  academic  and  peripatetic  schools, 
philosophical  notions  as  soon  as  its  nil-  e.  the  Stoic  (q.  v.)  ached,  founded  by 
gious  conceptions  pass  over  into  reflec-  Ze  no,  and,  it  the  Epicurean  (q.  v.  L  placed 
con,  and  its  feelings  into  doubt,  yet  themselves  in  opposition.  All  these 
philosophy  was  first  studied  scientifically  systems  were  attacked  by  the  sceptic 
by  the  Greeks.  The  philosophic  notions  school,  founded  by  Fyrrho.  (See  Sctpti- 
of  the  inhsbitants  of  the  East  must  be  cum.)  The  other  Socraiic  schools— c  tbe 
mentioned  in  such  a  history,  principally  Cyreuaic,  Hegarean,  Cynian,  Elian  and 
as  introductory,  and  with  reference  to  Eretrjan — followed  the  practical  dirertion 
their  connexion  with  the  Greek  philoso-  of  their  master  with  more  or  lees  deria- 
phy,  in  which  many  Oriental  notions  tion  and  peculiarity.  "We  see  here," 
i    incorporated.    Tenneraann  char-  says  Bchulze,  speaking  of  thin  period, 


E'riod   (that  of  the    "  the     philosophic    spirit,    undertaking, 
ilosophy)  as  the  pe-    with  manly  rirciimspectron,  the  solution 
riod  of  tbe  free  striving  of  reason  for  the    of  philosophical  problems  and  tbe  phil- 


oplul 


knowledge  of  the  ultimate  causes  of  na-  osophical    investigation    of    all   subjects 

ture   and  liberty.    It  forms  s  whole  in  important  for  mankind."     For  this   rea- 

itsst£  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  carries  sod  the  inquiries  of  this  period  into  the 

in  it  the  germs  of  ail  the  subsequent  grounds  of  human  knowledge,  an  of  so 

philosophies.     The  Greek  mind  elevsted  great  importance.     In  the  third   division, 

Itself  through  poetry  to  philosophy.    The  the  philosophic  spirit  appears,  like  an  en- 

theogonies,    cosmogonies     and    gnomes  fec-Hed  old  mat),  striving  only  to  unite  the 

formed  the  introduction  to  philosophy,  conflicting    parties   (with  the  Eclectics, 

and  connected  it  with  religion.    In  the  q.  v.),  or,  in  order  to  escape  from  scenti- 

ftrst  division  of  this  period — tbe  youth  of  cism,  flying  to  mysticism  (with  the  Alex- 

philosophy,  in  which  reflection  was  not  andrians,  q.  v.,  and  New  Plaioaiats,  q.  v, 

yet  systenutised  nor  separated  from  po-  whoaetbunderwasAmrnoniusSaocaa,  193 

s  strove  to  solve  the  ques-  B.  C).    The  Romans  propagated  and  foa- 


tion  respecting  the  origin  of  nature  and    tared  only  the  philosophy  which  tbey  b 
the  original  matter  of  the  world;   a.  in    received.    (For  mora  information  respe 


e  and  the  origin  of  natural  things,  or  and  sects.}    3.  Tbe  history  of  thephiloso- 

"irther,  a.  by  im-  phy  of  the    i     "" 

„       .  „     s  in   the  case  of  1500,  A    ~ 

'ythagoras   (q.  v.)  and  his  school  (the  showstl 

taliaii) ;  c.  by  the  dialectical  opposition  of  ical  knowledge,  under  the  influence  of  a 


the  first  existence;  further,  4.  by  im-  phy  of  the  middle  ages,  from  800  to 
aginary  conceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  1500,  A.  D,or  of  the  scholastics  (q.  t.), 
Pythagoras  (q.  v.)  and  his  school  (the    shows  tho  struggle  of  reason  for  philoaoph- 


f  conceptions,  as  in   the  case  of  1500,  A.  D,or  of  the  scholastics  (q.  v.\ 

(orss  (q.  v.l  and  his  school  (the  shows  the  struggle  of  reason  for  pbikjaoph- 

) ;  c  by  the  dialectical  opposition  of  ical  knowledge,  under  the  influence  of  a 

reason  and  experience   in    the    Eleatic  principle  elevated  above  it,  and  given  by 
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ting  in  the    ing  final  causal  from  physical  inquiriet; 

e  Scholastic    yet  be  rande  some  detached  psychological 


Phtiotapky.)  The  Arabians,  the  flourish-  remarks  of  great  value.  Bacon  is  the 
iog  period  of  whose  literature  falls  in  the  father  of  ex  peri  mental  or  empirical  philos- 
nudclle  ages,  only  cultivated  the  Greek  ophy.  Hobbes,  the  friend  of  Bacon,  a 
philosophy  and  Mine  detached  religious  bold  and  profound  thinker,  wm  the  fotra- 
philosopbemes.  3.  The  third  period,  der  of  modem  sensualism.  Philosophy, 
which  begins  with  the  fifteenth  century,  according  to  him,  is  such  a  knowledge  of 
is  characterized,  says  Tennemann,  by  a  effects  or  appearances  as  we  acquire  by 
freer,  more  independent  spirit  of  inquiry,  true  reasoning  from  the  knowledge  we 
penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  into  ilia-  have  of  their  causes  or  generation,  orsuch 
mala  causes,  and  striving  far  a  systematic  causes  and  generations  as  may  be,  from 
union  of  knowledge.  First,  the  scholastic  knowing  first  their  effects.*  The  object 
philosophy  was  attacked  by  those  who  of  philosophy  is  any  body  of  which  we 
called  to  mind  the  ancient  Greek  philos-  can  conceive  any  generation,  or  which  is 
ophy  in  its  original  purity.  After  this  susceptible  of  composition  or  decomposi- 
wruggle,  new  views  were  presented,  tion.  It  is  therefore  either  natural  or  civil. 
Some  built  upon  experience,  as  Bacon  All  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  sense  by 
and  Locke.  Opposed  to  them,  Descartes,  motion ;  thoughts  are  representations  of 
with  whom  some  begin  modem  pbiloso-  the  qualities  of  bodies  without  us ;  the 
pby,  strove  to  establish  it  upon  its  own  cause  of  sense  is  the  pressure  of  the  ex- 
ground,  by  dialectic  reasoning ;  passing  ternal  object  on  the  organ  of  sense ;  what 
over  from  doubt  to  dogmatism,  and  taking  we  call  termibtc  qualities  are  nothing  but 
the  consciousness  of  thought  and  existence  motion,  and  con  produce  nothing  but  mo- 
{co/rita,  ergo  gum)  as  the  foundation  of  his  tion  in  us;  imagination  is  nothing  but  de- 
uhuosophy,  whence  modern  philosophy  caying  sense,  and  understanding  is  in> 
firit  received  its  direction  towards  ideal-  agination  raised  by  words  or  other  volun- 
ism.  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz  pursued  the  tarr  signs.  Besides  sense  and  thought, 
trodden  path  of  reflection ;  the  latter  in  and  train  of  thoughts,  the  mind  has  no 
the  way  of  idealism,  the  former  in  that  of  other  motion.  Whatever  we  imagine  is 
realism. — We  intend  now  to  give  a  brief  finite ;  therefore  there  is  no  idea  of  any 
sketch  of  the  philosophy  of  England,  thing  infinite.  Reasoning  is  nothing  but 
Germany  and  France.  The  celebrity  of  reckoning,  that  is,  adding  or  subtracting. 
the  German  philosophy  would  seem  to  The  passions  are  interns]  voluntary  mo- 
entitle  it  to  an  extended  notice.  But  tioas ;  when  appetites  and  aversions,  hopes 
to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  it  would'  and  fears,  arise  alternately  about  the  same 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work.  The  thing,  the  whole  sum  of  these  motions  is 
very  explanation  of  the  terminology  of  the  deliberation,  and  the  last  appetite  or  aver- 
German  philosophers,  which  would  be  (ion  in  deliberation,  is  will, not  the  faculty,  ■ 
necessary  to  qualify  an 'English  readerto  but  me  act  of  willing,  (SeeHobbes'slfH- 
understand  their  systems,  would  occupy  sum  Aature,  1650,  and  LcviaUian,  1651.) 
much  more  space  than  we  con  give  to  the  From  these  principles  Hobbes  having 
whole  of  this  article,  so  that  we  can  barely  concluded  that  right  and  wrong  were  un- 
touch upon  some  of  the  most  prominent  real,  because  they  are  not  perceived  by  the 
points  of  the  subject.  senses,  Cud  worth  (Intellectual  System  of 
English  Philosophy.  Modern  philosophy  the  Universe,  1678)  endeavors  to  refute 
in  England  must  be  dated  from  Bacon,  the  doctrines  of  the  sensual  theory.  He 
In  his  Abtrum  Orgama*  (1620),  be  takes  a  maintains  that  there  are  many  objects  of 
path  directly  oppusitetothat  universally  tol-  the  mind  which  are  not  derived  from  the 
lowed  in  his  time,  and,  instead  of  appeal-  sense,  and  could  be  formed  only  by  a 
ing  by  dialectics  to  the  notion*  of  the  un-  faculty  superior  to  sense ;  these  are  not 
demanding,  he  attempts  to  restore  knowl-  fantastical  (conceivable  by  the  imagroa- 
edge  by  the  aid  of  observation,  through  tion),butonly  aoematical.  Cud  worth  was, 
induction.  He  was  not  (he  founder  of  a  in  most  points,  a  follower  of  Plato;  his 
sect ;  he  did  not  deliver  opinions ;  he  plastic  nature,  a  vital  and  spiritual  but  un- 
taught modes  of  philosophizing  ;  he  did  intelligent  sod  necessary  agent,  created  by 
not  attempt  to  discover  new  principles,  the  Deity  for  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
bu  t  to  render  oliservanon  and  experience  poses,  is  Plato's  soul  of  the  world ;  and  be 
the  predominant  character  of  philosophy,  maintains  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  innate 
His  services  consist  in  his  dethroning  ideas.  Lor.ke  introduced  Into  the  study  of 
Scholastic  philosophy,  directing  the  aiten-  the  human  mind  the  method  of  investiga- 
tion to  nature  and  observation,  and  reject-  tion,  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  Bacon, 
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ana*  gave  the  first  example  of  an  ample  enu-  probable.  The  ethical  consequences 
■iteration  of  fuels,  collected  and  arranged  which  had  been  deduced  from  tlie  aen- 
for  the  purpose  of  legitimate  generalization,  sualist  school  of  Hobbes,  and  from  a  par- 
Without  meddling  with  physiological  by-  tial  view  of  the  doctrines  of  Locke,  led 
potheaes  or  transcendental  metaphysics,  he  Berkeley,  who  was  not  leas  remarkable 
seeks, u  in  a  plain,  historical  methoo'.togive  for  the  virtuoso!'  his  character  than  lor 
anaccountofthe  ways  in  which  the  under-  the  acuteness  of  his  philosophy,  in  the 
standing  attains  the  notions  it  has,  for  adoption  of  idealism  (Theory  of  Vision, 
which,"  aays  he,  "I  shall  appeal  to  every  1709;  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge, 
one's  own  experience  and  observation."  1710  j  Alciphron,  or  the  Minnie  Puiloao- 
This  cautious  empiricism  has  been  little  ob-  uher,  1732).  Hi*  Theory  of  Vision, which 
served  hy  those  who  have  called  themselves  is  the  most  valuable  pan  of  his  labors,  and 
his  disciples  in  England  and  France,  and  which  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
who,  neglecting  his  method,  have  seized  knowledge  of  mind,  was  the  first  eipota- 
upon  some  unguarded  expressions  to  tion  of  the  difference  between  the  original 
build  up  systems  of  idealism  (Berkeley),  and  acquired  perceptions  of  the  eye,  and 
scepticism  (Hup-.e),  or  sensualism  and  now  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  science 
materialism  (the  French  philosophers  and  of  optica.  His  scheme  of  idealism  was 
the  Hnrtleian  school).  The  true  spir-  founded  on  the  Lockian  doctrine  of  ideas, 
it  of  the  Lockian  philosophy  was  first  Proceeding  from  the  principle,  that  we 
revived  in  the  Scotch  school  (Reid  and  are  percipient  of  nothing'  but  our  own 
Stewart).  Rejecting  innate  ideas,  Locke  perceptions  and  ideas,  and  that  all  the  ob- 
teachea  that  sensation  and  reflection  are  jecta  of  human  knowledge  are  ideas  of 
the  only  sources  of  knowledge,  external  sensation  or  reflection  existing  in  the  mind 
objects  furnishing  the  mind  with  the  ideas  itself,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
of  sensible  qualities,  and  the  mind  furnish-  existence  ofbodiea  out  of  a  mind  jjerceiviiig 
tag  the  understanding  wiihideasof  its  own  them,  is  not  only  impossible,  and  ncontra- 
operations.  Sensation  convinces  us  of  the  diction  in  terms;  but,  were  it  possible,  and 
existence  of  solid  extended  substance,  and  even  real,  it  were  impossible  we  should 
reflection  of  the  existence  of  thinking  ones,  ever  know  it.  By  thus  "expelling  matter 
of  the  cause  and  nature  of  which  two  out  of  nature,"  be  thought  we  should  get 
kinds  of  being  we  can  know  nothing,  rid  of  the  chief  cause  of  all  error  in  phi- 
Perceptiou  is  a  communication  between  ksophy,  and  all  infidelity  in  religion. 
the  mind  and  external  objects  carried  on  Granting  the  premises  of  Berkeley,  which 
by  means  of  images  present  to  the  mind ;  were  the  commonly  received  pbilosopbi- 
these  he  calls  idem,  which  he  defines  to  cal  views,  at  least  in  England,  his  con- 
be  the  immediate  objects  about  which  the  elusions  could  not  be  refuted ;  but  it  was 
mind  is  employed  in  thinking.  Having  reserved  for  Hume  to  Dace  out,  by  a  vig- 
treated  at  length  of  the  origin,  nature  and  orous  and  unshrinking  logic,  the  legitimate 

Elides  of  ideas,  he  proceeds  to  consider  consequences  of  I  he  Cartesian  and  Lockian 

instrument  by  which  men  cominuni-  philosophy  to  their  ultimate  results,  and 

catetheir  ideas  to  each  other ;  and  his  re-  thus,  though  unintentionally,  by  a  sort  of 

marks  on  this  subject  (Book  iri,  of  Lan-  rtdxtdio  ad  absurdiaa,  to  produce  the  great 

guage)  form  the  most  valuable  dogmatic  me  la  physical  revolution,  of  which  Reid 

part  of  his  work.    Knowledge  is  the  per-  and  Kant  were  the  first  movers.    This  be 

ceptinn  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  did  with  such  power  of  logic,  acuteness 

of  ideas,  which   consists    in   identity  or  and  cogency  of  reasoning,  boldness,  pre- 

diversity,  relation,  coexistence,  and  real  cision,  clearness,  and  elegance,  that  scep- 

exietence.  ,  Of  the  existence  of  ourselves  cicism  never  appeared  more  formidable  or 

and  of  God  we  have  intuitive  knowledge,  more  seducing  than  in  his  writings  (Trea- 

which  is  the  immediate  perception  of  the  tise  of  Human  Nature,  1738,  cast  anew  in 

agreement    or    disagreement    of  ideas  t  the  Inquiry  concerning   Human    Under- 

J "'-'' ->"■-=--■-■•=- -        -«-tf7«"      *"        '        


re  knowledge  is  the  discovery  standing,  1748).     After  showing  that  all 

of  it  by  the  intermediation  of  other  ideas :  attempted  demonstrations  of  the  necessity 

and  these  two  sorts  of  knowledge  yield  of  a  cause  to  eveiy   new  existence  are 

complete  certainty.     Sensitive  knowledge  fallacious  and  sophistical,  Hume  endeav- 

leads  to  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  other  ore  to  prove  that  the  proposition,  whatever 

beings,  and  carries   with  it  a  reasonable  has  a  beginning  has  a  cAtise,  is  not  incui- 

cotifidence.  .Judgment  is  a  supposition  tively  certain,  but  is  derived  only  from 

or  opinion  of  the  agreement  or  disagree-  custom  and  belief,  and  is  rather  an  act  of 

ment  of  ideas,  and  supplies  the  want  of  the  sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of 

knowledge.       Its  conclusions    are    only  our  nature.     In  this  argument,  he  pro- 
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ceeds  on  the  ground  that  all  certainty  certain  intuitive  judgments  of  the  mind; 
arises  from  a  comparison  of  ideas,  and  thus  identity,  cause,  time,  number,  truth, 
the  discovery  of  their  unalterable  rela-  certainty,  probability,  are  ideas  peculiar  to 
lions,  which  are  resemblance,  proportions  a  rational  mind,  and  necessarily  arise  in 
in  quantity  and  number,  degrees  of  qua!-  the  human  understanding,  when  employed 
ity  and  contrariety,  and  none  of  which  is  in  the  exercise  of  its  different  faculties. 
implied  in  the  proposition  above  stated.  Reid,  therefore,  while  he  rejected  the 
All  the  objects  of  knowledge  ore  impres-  Cartesian  theory  of  ideas  or  images  in  the  ' 
sions  and  ideas:  the  former  are  our  more  mind  being  the  only  objects  of  thought, 
lively  perceptions,  when  we  hear  or  see,  directed  his  inquiries  to  an  analysis  of 
love  or  hate,  or  desire  or  will ;  the  latter  the  various  powers  and  principles  of  our 
are  the  less  lively  perceptions  of  which  constitution,  in  order  to  discover  the 
we  are  conscious  when  we  reflect  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  belief,  which  form 
former,  and  are  copies  of  impressions,  the  ground-work  of  human  knowledge. 
The  existence  of  these  perceptions  as  ob-  Though  professing  to  build  only  on  expe- 
iects  of  consciousness  cannot  be  denied ;  rience,  he  did  not  limit  experience  to  the 
but  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  percipient  relations  of  sense  and  its  objects.  Wilh- 
beiug,  the  I,  is  to  assume  that  of  mind,  out  claiming  for  man  more  than  a  rela- 
which  is  no  more  an  object  of  knowledge  tive  knowledge  of  existence,  and  restrict, 
than  matter.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  ing  the  science  of  mind  to  an  observation 
objective  knowledge  ;  and  we  are  reduced  of  the  fact  of  consciousness,  he  analyzed 
to  consciousness,  the  phenomena  of  which  that  fact  into  a  greater  number  of  more 
it  takes  cognizance,  and  their  subjective  important  elements  than  bad  been  recog- 
nitions. Hume's  system  of  scepticism  is  nised  in  the  sensualist  school.  He  showed 
not  scepticism  antecedent  to  study  and  that  phenomena  are  revealed  in  thought, 
philosophy,  but  consequent  to  science  and  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  modifi- 
inquiry,  holding  the  absolute  fallacious-  cation  of  sense ;  that  intelligence  supposes 
ness  of  the  mental  faculties,  bringing  the  principles,  which,  as  the  conditions  of  its 
senses  themselves  into  dispute,  and  thus  activity,  cannot  be  the  result  of  its  opera- 
sapping  the  foundations  of  all  knowledge,  lions ;  and  that  the  mind  contains  notions, 
and  rejecting  the  existence  of  God,  a  which,  a*  primitive,  necessary  and  univer- 
providence,  and  a  future  state.  At  about  sal,  are  not  to  be  explained  as  generuliza- 
the  same  time,  Hartley  (q.  v.)  attempted  to  lions  from  the  contingent  and.  particular, 
account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  about  which  alone  our  external  experi- 
mind,  by  the  single  principle  of  the  aaso-  ence  is  conversant.  His  enumeration  of 
ciaiion  of  ideas,  and  for  this  principle  by  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  he  does 
vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  in  the  niedui-  not,  however,  give  as  complete,  comprises 
lory  substance  of  the  brain.  In  connex-  perception,  memory,  conception,  abstract- 
ion with  this  pkm  of  materialism,  he  de-  lion,  judgment,  reason,  taste,  moral  percep- 
fended  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  repre-  tion,  consciousness.  The  representation 
sen  ting  God  as  the  only  cause  of  all  net-  of  consciousness  as  a  special  faculty,  wl^en, 
ural  effects  and  all  human  actions.  To  in  reality,  it  is  the  generic  condition  of  all 
the  Haitleiaii  school  belong  Priestley  (q.v.l,  mental  activity,  was  a  pregnant  error  in 
Darwin,  and  Home  Tooke.  The  sceptl-  Reid's  philosophy; — while  his  doctrine  of 
cal  conclusions  which  Hume  had  irresist-  the  immediate  or  intuitive  knowledge  of 
ibly  shown  to  lie  the  result  of  the  ideal  mind  and  matter,  which  involved  the  over- 
system  of  philosophy,  which  bad  been  re-  throw  of  the  ideal  system,  and  the  scepti- 
ceived  since  the  time  of  Descartes  and  cism  (or  rather  nAtfuin)  deduced  from  it, 
Locke,  led  Reid  (Inquiry  into  the  Human  was  an  important  step  in  the  progress 
Mind,  1764;  On  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  philosophy.  Stewart,  with  some  clevi- 
1785)  to  the  examination  and  refutation  atiotis,  followed  in  the  track  of  his  mas- 
of  that  system  itself.  The  Scotch  school  ter;  luit  Brown,  while  he  adopted  many 
of  philosophy,  modest  and  perhaps  timid  of  the  principles  of  Reid,  departed,  in 
in  its  pretensions,  has  the  merit  of  having  many  points  of  fundamental  importance, 
first  strongly  and  largely  inculcated  the  from  iiis  philosophy.  He  assumes,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  admitting  certain  existence  of  primary  intuitions  of  direct 
principles  as  the  foundation  of  ail  reason-  belief,  which  are  not  only  necessary  to 
ing,  and  as  being  the  indispensable  condi-4  reasoning,  but  to  thought  itself:  all  our 
turns  of  thought  itself.  The  Kantian  phi-  conceptions  imply  the  idea  of  form,  which 
loeophy  is  only  a  mollification  of  it.  Ac-  is  derived  from  relation  in  space  (coex- 
eorrling  to  the  Scotch  philosophers,  certain  istence),  and  of  power,  which  is  derived 
simple  ideas  are  implied  and  involved  in  from   relation  in   time  (sit 
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roes);  cause  is  only  the  invariable  bub-  subject*  beyond  the  reach  of  the  at  nam 
cedent,  effect  the  invariable  consequent,  (whether  of  a  philosophical,  religious,  or 
power  the  invariable  antecedence,  in  any  poetical  character),  and  turn  it  into  ridi- 
seqiiencoof  phenomena.  All  feelings  and.  cute.  We  would  also  remark,  that,  since 
thoughts  are  the  mind  itself  existing  in  .German  philosophy  has  of  bite  yean  di- 
certain  stales ;  consciousness  ia  not  a  die-  verged  with  unprecedented  rapidity  in  all 
unci  faculty,  but  a  general  term  for  all  the  directions,  and  system  after  system  has 
states  of  the  mind.  Mental  (personal)  been  raised  and  overthrown,  it  haa  been 
identity  ia  an  intuitive  law  of  thought,  it  often  asked,  What  has  been  gained  by 'it  > 
being  impotwiblo  to  conceive  of  successive  Have  the  philosophers  settled  any  of  the 
stales  but  aa  modifications  of  the  pertna-  mysteries  which  have  always  perplexed 
tieut  being — the  I.  The  different  states  the  mind  of  man ;  or  have  they  acquired 
-  are  divided  by  Brown  into  the  external  any  clearer  and  deeper  knowledge  re- 
states (sensations),  produced  by  the  pres-  specting  the  most  important  interests  of 
ence  of  external  objects,  and  the  internal  human  society,  government,  law,  and  the 
states,  arising  in  consequence  of  preced-  civil  ties  in  general,  on  which  tbey  write 
ing  affections  of  the  mind  itseif.  The  so  much?  We  answer,  that  the  Germans 
latter  class  is  divided  into  intellectual  have  acquired,  by  their  philosophy,  a  spirit 
states  and  emotions,  which  are  all  referri-  of  scientific  liberty,  unknown  in  other  no- 
bis to  one  generic  ausceptibiiity  ■■- sugges-  nous.  Every  nation  and  age  has  its  task 
i  (association  of  ideas).    The  laws  of  and  condition.     As  yet  it  hi 


suggestion  are  resemblance,  contrast,  and  lot  of  Germany  to  enjny  the  blessings  of 

nearness  in  time  or  place,  which  are  all  civil  freedom,  and  the  manly  spirit  which 

reducible  to  proximity.     That  capacity  of  it  generates ;  but  the  spirit  which  pervades 

kin    which    revives   conceptions,  the  best  German  works  on  religion,  on 

terms  timpit  tuggtHion,  and  thai  literature,  on  natural  philosophy,  may  well 

gives  rise  to  footings  of  relation,  challenge  comparison.     The  spirit  of  sys- 

rcfanse  tuggation.    To  the  former  are  tern  and  independent  thought,  which  Ger- 

reducible  those  mental  states  commonly  man  philosophy  has  infused  into  German 

called  the  faculties  of  conception,  memo-  literature,  sometimes  leads,  indeed,  to  pro- 

ry,  imagination,  and  habit ;  to  the  latter,  fixity  of  exposition,  and  sometimes  to  ev- 

those  ofjudnnent,  reasoning,  and  abstrac-  trsvaganca  of  speculation ;  but  these  are 

lion.    But  Brown's  philosophy  involves  small  disadvantages  compared  with  the 

many  radical  inconsistencies,  and  would  benefit  which  it  has  conferred;  and  the 

hardly  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  so  gen-  whole  tone  of  the  literature  proves,  what 

eral  a  sketch,  were  it  not  remarkable  as  we  have  had   occasion  to  remark   i 


rnu  a  sitetcri,  were  u   uui  rcuKunuuio  aa  we  nave  naa    occasion  to  remain    more 

an  open  revolt  against  the  Scotch  system,  than  once  already,  that  civil  liberty  alone 
at  the  moment  the  latter  seemed  to  be  de-  U  wanting  to  bold  die  Germans  up  to  the 
vsloped  with  new  power,  and  to  acquire  world  as  a  noble  and  manly  nation.  While 
new  authority  on  the  European  continent ;  we  dwell  on  the  good  consequences 
and  for  the  temporary  popularity  it  pos-  which  German  philosophy  has  had  on  the 
sessed  in  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  spirit  of  inquiry,  we  are  far  from  pretend- 
in  this  country.  While  Prance  and  Ger-  ing  that  it  has  been  productive  of  uo- 
many  have  in  recent  times  imbibed  a  new  mixed  good,  or  mot  every  system  of  Ger- 
spirit  of  metaphysics]  inquiry,  the  science  man  philosophy  which  has  acquired  db- 
of  mind  has  been  entirely  neglected  h)  tinction  in  its  time,  deserves  itsreputariou. 
Great  Britain,  and  all  interest  in  psycholo-  How  often  has  a  figurative  expression 
gical  researches  seems  to  be  extinct  in  been  taken  for  a  profound  truth,  and 
that  country.  served  as  the  basis  of  arguments  and  sys- 
Oernum  PkOotophy.    To  the  remark  al-  terns,  which  sink  into  nothing  before  a 


ready  made,  of  the  impracticability  of  riv-  critical  investigation,  and  to  which  noth- 
ing a  satisfactory  view  of  German  philos-  ing  but  the  imagination  of  Germans  could 
ophy  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  have  given  a  short-lived  existence !  This 
confined,  we  must  add,  that  if  any  science  unsoundness,  which  is  found  in  many 
requires  to  be  studied  in  a  spirit  of  can-  German  systems,  is  owing,  in  a  great  de- 
dor,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  under-  gree,  to  the  predominance  of  the  specula- 
stand  its  real  merits  (and  what  science  can  tive  over  the  active  life  in  that  country, 
be  properly  studied  without  such  a  spirit  ?\  Free  institutions  would  soon  enable  them 
it  is  intellectual  philosophy,  particularly  to  shake  off  the  dreaminess  of  the  closet, 
German  philosophy.  Nothing  is  easier  than  by  rousing  them  to  vigorous  action  on 
to  take  a  phrase  or  a  passage  relating  to  practical    subjects.     The  ill   repute    in 
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which  German  philosophy  long   stood  delasohn,  the  works  of  Plainer  and  Abbt, 

with  foreigners,  is  owing,   partly,  to  the  together  with  the  revived  interest  for  art 

reckless  independence  with  which  most  and  criticism,  and  not  less  the  stntimen- 

of  the  German  philosophers  have  emitted  tality  which  reigned  in  poetry  a* 


and  shaped  their  language  according  to    in  religion,  excited  and  directed  the  alien 
""    >  systems,  so  as  to  render  its  study    tion  of  the  whole  thinking  world  to  the 
icularly  difficult  for  strangers ;  partly    nature  of  their  own  souls,  and  prepared 


to  the  premature  and  partial  applications  the  way  for  the   system   of  Imraanuel 

which  inferior  talents  nave  made  of  those  Kant  {q.  v.)    With  him  begins  the  second 

systems  to  other  branches  of  literature,  period  of  German  philosophy.  He  showed 

end   which    have    mostly   been    known  that,  instead  of  inquiring  what  the  world 

sooner  than  the  original  system  ;  partly  was  in  itself,  we  ought  first  to  inquire  how 

to  real   extravagances ;  but  greatly,  also,  we  perceive  it.      Thus  he  began  to  exam- 


to  the  difficulty  of  justly  estimating  so  ine  all  the  mesne  which  man  possesses 
large  and  to  new  a  department  of  tit-  for  the  perception  of  the  external  world, 
erature.  A  German  philosophy,  properly  and  determined  the  laws  according  te 
so  called,  could  not  appear  until  German  which  every  organ  operates,  and  the 
prase  had  received  a  certain  degree  of  sphere  to  which  it  is  limited.  His  criti- 
cultivation.  As  long  as  the  German  phi-  cism  denied  to  reason  the  possibility  of 
losopbeiB  wrote  chiefly  in  Latin,  they  con-  finding  and  proving  any  truth,  without 
fined  themselves  principally  to  the  defence  the  sphere  of  consciousness  and  of  phyni- 
of  the  predominating  philosophy  of  the  cal  phenomena.  The  theory  of  Kant 
time— c.  g.  the  scholastic  philosophy — or  was  extended  by  his  followers  in  many 
else  attacked  it  (after  the  fifteenth  cen-  directions,  yet  not  with  the  harmony  and 
tury),  but  Without  establishing  new  sys-  comprehensive  judiciousness  with  which 
terns,  lite  proper  German  philosophy  he  united  and  arranged  alt  the  different 
is  distinguished  by  an  incessant  striv-  kinds  and  objects  of  mental  activity.  The 
ing  for  a  systematic  character,  and  the  human  mind,  however,  was  not  satisfied 
deduction  of  scientific  conclusions  from  with  learning  only  its  own  limits.  The 
the  simplest  and  most  comprehensive  relation  between  its  own  notions  and  real- 
principles.  It  must  be  considered  to  ities,  was  apiin  endeavored  to  be  detcr- 
begin  with  Leibnitz  (q.  v.),  towards  the  mined  in  different  ways.  Fichte  rejected 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Leib-  the  idea  of  any  such  relation,  by  admitting 
nitz  (q.  v.)  endeavored  to  deduce  pbilo-  the  absolute  existence  only  of  the  thinking 
sophical  truth  from  necessary  and  innate  individual,  by  which  he  considered  even 
ideas  of  reason,  by  the  way  of  maths-  the  object*  of  thought  to  be  produced  ; 
matical  demonstration.  This  system  he  he  denied  the  reality  of  en  exterior  world, 
opposed  to  the  sensualism  of  Locke.  His  This  system  atoned  for  its  exclusive  char- 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  of  the  monads,  acler  by  the  high  standard  to  which  this 
of  the  preestablisbed  harmony  of  the  vigorous  spirit  raised  the  moral  dignity 
universe,  his  theodicea,  furnished  sun-  of  man. '  Between  him  and  Kant  stands 
jects  of  thought  to  the  most  thinking  men  Fries,  in  his  JVtue  Kritie  der  Vemunfl ;  he 
of  his  time.  His  followers,  in  particular  likewise  was  distinguished  for  the  moral 
Wolf  and  Baumgarten,  extended  his  sys-  tendency  of  his  philosophy.  In  opposi- 
tem,  about  the  lime  of  Frederic  the  Great;  tion  to  Fichte,  Schelling  proceeds  from 
and,  by  their  endeavors  to  reduce'  philoso-  the  idea  of  the  objective  absolute  (see 
ly  to  one  principle,  and  by  the  precise  ObjtetietX  and  arrives  at  length  at  the  idea 
formulas  in  which  they  carried  on  their  of  individual  existence  (the  f),from  which 
demonstrations,  the  formal  side  of  philo-  Fichte  sets  out  He  begins  a  third  period 
sophical  science  gained  very  much.  The  in  the  German  philosophy  with  bis  doc- 
mult  of  tins  system  was,  that  it  naught  trine  of  identity,  in  which  he  determines 
truth  merely  by  the  way  of  definitions  the  relation  between1  subject  and  object 
and  demonstrations,  as  in  mathematics.  To  him,  mind  and  nature  are  only  mam 
Wolf's  disciples  carried  this  system  almost  testations  of  the  Divine  principle,  and 
to  absurdity.  Lambert,  Ploucquet,  Rei-  the  knowledge  of  this  identity  between 
riwrus,  and  others,  his  followers,  cultivated  thought  and  outward  existence  rests  on 
logic  with  great  success.  This  school  intellectual  intuition.  Oken  has  founded 
is  followed  by  a  period  of  eclectic  phi-  a   natural   philosophy    on    this   system. 


pbj 

fom 


losophy,  in  which,  however,  the  scepti-  Hegel*  (q.  v.)  has  sought  to  e 
cism  of  Hume,  the  examination  of  the 

understanding  by  Locke,  the  psych  ologicnl  *  He  died  in  Berlia,  io  lac  winter  of  1831— 1, 

investigations    of   Feder,  Garve,    Men-  of ""  Asks*. 
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ties  and  elegies  in  the  Scottish  dialect  en-  fromteschinghindoetrittex,in  1543.    Hav- 

titled  to  much  approbation.     Ha  died  in'  ing  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  cardinal 

1758.  ,  De  Lorraine,  the  prohibition  of  lecturing 

Raxtsotit,  Jesse,  an  eminent  mechanist  was  withdrawn  in  1547';  and,  in  1551,  he 

and  optician,  waa  born  at  Halifax,  in  York-  was  appointed  royal  professor  of  rhetoric 

ebire,  in  1738.    He  applied  himself  to  en-  and  philosophy  at  Paris.    His  spirit  of 

graving,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  employ-  free  inquiry  ultimately  led  him  to  become 

ment,  having  to  engrave  several  matbe-  a  Protestant.    This  change  obliged  him 

-    finally  constraeted  to  flee  from  Paris;  but,  in  1563,  be  was 


Mr.  Holland,  the  celebrated  optician,  and  St.  Bartholomew's,  1571,  Ramus  was  one 

opened  a  ahop  in  the  Haymsrket,  whence  of  the  victims.  '    His  worts,  relating  to 

he  removed  to  Piccadilly,  where  he  re-  grammar,  logic,  mathematics,  &c,  are  on- 

maiued  until  bis  death,  in  1800.     Bams-  morons. 

den  obtained  a  premium  from  the  board  Raha.  Under  this  head  we  shall  not 
of  longitude,  for  the  invention  of  a  ma-  go  into  a  description  of  this  genua  of  rep- 
chine  for  the  division  of  mathematical  in-  tiles,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  ae- 
stnimenra ;  he  also  improved  the  construe-  count  of  the  frogs  which  male  so  impor- 
tion  of  the  theodolite,  the  pyrometer  for  tant  a  part  of  it.  Toads  the  render  will 
measuring  the  dilatation  of  bodies  by  heat,  find  described  in  a  separate  article.  Tbe 
the  barometer  for  measuring  the  height  of  rouzxle  of  frogs  terminates  more  in  a  point 
mountains,  4sc ;  also  tbe  refracting  mi-  than  that  of  toads.  Tbe  nostrih  are  visi- 
crometer  and  -transit  instrument  and  quad-  Ms  at  its  summit.  The  teeth  are  very 
rant.  He  made  great  improvements  in  small ;  the  eyes  large  and  brilliant,  and  sur- 
Hadley's  quadrant  and  sextant,  and  pro-  rounded  with  a  yellow  circle  4  tbe  ears  are 
cured  a  patent  for  an  amended  equatorial,  placed  behind  them,  and  covered  by  a 
Mr.  Ramsden,  who  was  chosen  a  fellow  membrane.  The  muscles  of  frogs  are 
of  the  royal  society  in  1766,  waa  diathv  considerable  in  relation  to  their  bulk,  and 
gobbed  during  the  whole  of  bis  life  by  peculiarly  elastic,  strong,  irritable,  and  sen- 
nn  enthusiastic  attention  to  his  own  pro-  able  to  the  action  of  galvanism.  Their 
fession,  which  formed  his  amusement  as  general  sensibility  does  not  appear  to  be 
well  as  bis  occupation ;  and  such  was  bis  great ;  they  are  killed  with  difficulty ;  tbe 
reputation,  that  his  instruments  were  be-  heart  contracts  and  dilates  a  long  time  ef- 
saoken  from  every  part  of  Europe ;  and  tor,  the  death  of  the  animal,,  and  even 
ultimately  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  an  when  it  has  been  extracted  from  the  body, 
order,  was  deemed  a  high  favor.  The  ordinary  mode  of  progression  n  by 

Ramboat*  ;  a  fashionable  bathing  place  leans.     Frogs  feed  on  the  larvss  of  squat 

in  the  iale  of  Tbanet,  five  mUea  from  Mar-  ic    insects,    on   worms,   small   molluscs, 

ite,  and  seventy-three  east  of  London.  fliee,&c_,  and  always  choose  a  prey  which 

..  Iiaw  an  excellent  artificial  harbor,  formed  is  living  and  in  motion.     They  are  useful 

by  immense  piers,  extending  600  feet  into  in  gardens  by  destroying  great  quantities 

the  sea;  more  than  300  sail  have  been  of  smaH  slugs.    These  reptiles  are  usually 

sheltered  in  it  at  once;  population,  6030.  found  during  the  summer  on  the  ground 

Ramus,  Peter,  a  philosopher  of  tbe  six-  in  humid  places,  in  the  gran  of  meadows, 

teenth  century,  was  a  native  of  France,  and  on  the  banks  of  streamlets,  into  which 

He  went  to  Paris  about  1533,  when  he  they  continually  leap  and    dive.     Tbey 

was  but  eight  yean  old,  and  became  a  swim    well    and    without    difficulty    by 

laokey  in  tbe  college  of  Navarre.    Such  means  of  their  hinder  feet,  tbe  toes  being 

was  his  strong  inclination   for  learning,  united  by  a  membrane.     At  the  close  of 

that  he  not  only  devoted  to  study  all  the  warm  rains  in  the  fine  season,  they  fre- 

tjme  be  could  spare  in  the  day,  but  also  a  quently  spread   themselves   through  tbe 

partof  the  night.    After  attending  a  course  country.     To  this  is  owing  the  popular 

of  philosophy,  be  was  admitted  to  the  de-  belief  in  the  rains  of  frogs — a  very  ancient 

gree  of  H.  A,  on  which  occasion  he  con-  prejudice.     Frogs  are  distinguished  by  a 

tested   the  infallibility  of  ArsXode.     His  peculiar  cry,  termed  making,  particulnrly 

opinions  excited  violent  opposition,  and  during  rain  and  hot  weather,  in  tbe  morn- 

the  partisans  of  tbe  Aristotelian  pbiloso-  tag  and  evening.    During  the  feudal  rr- 

phy  had  recourse  to  the  civil  power,  in  gists  in  France,  when  the  enstfos  were  sur- 

order  to  silence  their  adversary.     His  pub-  rounded  with  water,  it  was  tbe  occupation 

licsttons  were  prohibited,  and  ordered  to  of  the  slaves  or  villains  to  strike  tbe  water 

be  burnt  before  the  royal  college  of  Cam-  of  the  dikes  morning  and  evening  to  pre- 

bray,  and  be  was  commanded  to  abstain  vent  the  frogs  from  disturbing  the  repose 
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of  their  masters.  Even  up  to  the  period  env elopements  of  the  body,  some  observe™ 
of  tbe  revolution,  tbis  custom  existed  io  formerly  supposed  that  toe  animal  pa— d 
many  places.  As  eoon  as  the  summer  is  from  the  frog  to  the  tadpole  state,  and  vraa 
over,  and  the  weather  begins  to  be  a  little  subsequently  transformed  into  a  fish ;  this 
cold,  the  frog*  lose  their  natural  voracity,  error,  however,  is  completely  refuted, 
and  cease  eating.  As  the  cold  increases,  Itotct  (See  Trappt,  La.) 
they  sink  into  the  mud  of  deep  walera,  RinnoipH,  Peyton,  president  of  tbe 
the  holes  of  fountains,  and  sometimes  font  congress,  was  descended  from  one 
even  into  ground  not  covered  by  water,  ofthe  roostancient  and  respectable  fami- 
and  pass  the  winter  in  profound  lethargy,  bes  of  Virginia.  After  pasting  with 
The  female  lays  annually  from  sut  to  credit  through  tbe  college  of  William  and 
twelve  hundred  eggs ;  and  frogs  csn  live  a  Mary,  he  was  sent  to  England  to  pursue 
great  numberof  yean  if  they  escape  their  a  course  of  legal  study  at  the  Temple.  On 
enemies,— serpents,  pikes,  vultures,  storks,  hi,  return  to  Virginia,  he  entered  at  once 
&c^— which  destroy  immense  quan-  mto  practice.  In  1748,  when  he  was 
□ties  of  them.  In  France  they  are  much  about  twenty-five  yearn  of  age,  he  was 
used  for  food,  and  in  Germany  also.  The  the  king's  attorney-general  for  the  colony. 
continental  physicians  employ  their  flesh,  in  the  game  year,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
variously  prepared,  in  the  treatment  of  a  ber  of  the  house  of  burgesses  for  the  city 
number  of  diseWs.  There  are  numerous  0f  Williamsburg,  and,  during  the  session, 
species  of  this  animal.  The  green  frog  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  a  committee 
(rono  eteufenta)  is  about  two  or  three  appointed  to  prepare  •  general  reyisal  of 
inches  long,  without  reckoning  the  hinder  the  laws  of  the  colony.  From  this  period, 
feet  It  abounds  in  stagnant  watem  on  he  continued  to  be  a  conspicuous  and 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Asia,  but  useful  member  of  the  legislature.  Lieu- 
is  less  common  in  England  than  the  rana  tenant-governor  Sinwiddie,  soon  after  his 
ttmjmana.  It  seldom  comes  to  land,  and  arrival,  in  1753,  attempted  to  impose  on 
never  removes  from  the  banks  of  streams,  exorbitant  charge  for  his  signature  to 
ponds,  or  lakes.  The  rana  Umporaria,  or  every  patent  for  land.  Tbis  being  unau- 
common  frog  of  England,  is  tolerably  (homed  by  any  law,  the  bouse  of  bur- 
abundant  throughout  Europe,  prefers  gesses  chose  Mr.  Randolph  to  oppose  ft 
wooded  and  mountainous  situations,  and  before  the  king  and  council.  He  accord- 
frequents  meadows  and  gardens  during  ingly  repaired  to  England,  and  urged  the 
fine  weather.  It  is  generally  found  on  suit,  but  without  success.  In  1755,  when 
land  in  summer.  At  the  approach  of  win-  the  defeat  of  general  Braddock,  and  the 
ter,  it  retires  into  fountains  and  ponds  'of  retreat  of  colonel  Dunbar,  had  laid  the 
pure  water,  but  does  not  bury  itself  io  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
mud  at  the  bottom.    Tbe  rono  damit<mt  Virginia,  completely  open  to  the  inroads 

,  found  in  Carolina,  of  an  obscure  color,  is  of  the  savages,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  various 

tbe  liveliest  of  all  known  frogs.    It  croaks  other  gentlemen,  formed  themselves  into 

continually,  and  never  removes  far  from  a  regiment,  and  marched  to  the  frontier 

the  shore.    Tbe  nana  pipieat,  called  in  the  to  join  the  colonial  force  under  colonel 

U.  Stales  bull  freg,  is  the  largest  species  Washington  ;  but  the  enemy  retreated  to 

of  this  genus,  being  three  or  four  inches  fort  Du  Queane  without  any  engagement 

broad  and  aix  or  eight  in  length,  without  taking  place.    In  1764,  he  drew  up  on 

including  the  feet ;  with  tbe  limbs  extend-  address  from  the  house  of  burgesses  to 

ed,  it  measures  about  eighteen  inches.    It  the  king  of  Great  Britain  against  the  pes- 

inhabita  North  America,  particularly  the  sage  ofthe  stamp  act.     April  12, 1766,  be 

southern  part  of  the  U.  States.    Its  cry  is  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house,  and, 

very  deep  and  hoarse.      It  is  very  fond  about  the  same  time,  resigned  the  office 

of  young  ducks  and  goslings,  which  it  of  attorney  -general.     In  aB  the  measures 

swallows  whole.      On   level  ground,  it  of  opposition  to  the  English  government, 

makes  leaps  of  from  six  to  eight  feet   The  he  took  a  prominent  part.     He  was  chair- 

'    rand  grunmens,  if  distinct  from  the  pre-  man  ofthe  committee  of  correspondence, 

ceding  species,  is  fully  as  lanjge.    It  is  appointed,  by  the   legislature,  to  obtain 

found  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  said  to  early  and  authentic  information  of  all 

l«?  nble  to  clear,  with  a  leap,  a  wall  five  such  acts  of  the  British  government  aa 

feet  high.    The  rana  paradoxa  is  found  might  bear  upon  the  interests  of  the  col- 

at   Surinam,  and   in   other  countries  of  onies,  and  to  maintain  a  constant  commu- 

Souih  America.    As  the  adult  animal  is  nication,  on  these  subjects,  with  the  legis- 

lees  then  the  tadpole,  in  consequence  of  latures  of  the  other  colonies,  and  which, 

tbe  loss  of  an  enormous  tail,  nnd  of  boom  by  its  recommendations,  brought  about  tbe 
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meeting  of  the  lint  general  congress  at  of  the  piece  to  the  point  where  it  lodges. 
Philadelphia.  To  that  assembly  he  was  — Range  is  also  the  distance  to  which  a 
sent  as  a  delegate  from  his  native  prov-  bomb  or  cannon-ball  is  thrown  from  a 
ince.  and  was  immediately  elected  its  piece  of  artillery  by  the  explosion  of  gun- 
president.  In  consequence,  however,  of  powder.  The  flight  of  a  shot  is  distin- 
lndisposition,  he  retained  it  only  for  five  guisbed  by  artillery  men  into  two  diffcr- 
oreix  weeks.  On  the  30th  of  the  ensu-  ent  ranges,  of  which  the  first  ib  called  the 
ing  March,  he  presided  at  the  convention  point-blank,  and  the  second  the  random 
otdeputiea,  assembled  at  Richmond,  and  that.  To  these  also  may  be  added  the 
was  again  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  con-  ricochet,  or  rolling  and  bounding  shot.  The 
grass  which  was  to  be  held  at  Philadel-  point-blank  range  is  the  extent  of  the  ap- 
phia  on  the  10th  of  Hay.  A  few  days  parent  right  line  described  by  a  ball  <hs- 
ofter  the  meeting  of  congress,  in  Hay,  charged  from  a  cannon.  The  random 
J775,  lord  North's  conciliatory  propoai-  shot  is  when,  by  letting  the  breech  down 
don  having  arrived  in  America,  Mr,  Ran-  upon  the  bed  of  the  carriage,  the  ball  is 
dolph  returned  to  Williamsburg,  to  be  carried  to  its  greatest  possible  distance, 
it  at  the  assembling  of  the  house  of  and  describee  a  curve  in  its  flight.  The 
„  sses  of  Virginia,  which  the  governor  ricochet  is  fired  by  elevating  the  piece 
nad  summoned,  in  order  to  lay  before  from  three  to  six  degrees,  and  only  charg- 
them  the  proposition.  He  resumed  his  ing  it  with  n  Quantity  of  powder  sufficient 
situation  as  speaker  of  the  house,  and  con-  to  carry  the  shot  along  the  face  of  the 
signed  to  Jefferson  the  task  of  drawing  up  works  attacked.  The  shot  thus  discharg- 
the  answer  to  the  British  minister— how  ed,  so  as  to  go  just  over  the  parapet,  rolls 
properly,  that  bold  and  masterly  produc-  add  bounds  about,  killing,  maiming,  or 
tion  is  sufficient  evidence.  After  the  ad-  destroying  all  it  meets  in  its  course,  cre- 
joumment  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  he  sting  much  more  disorder,  by  going  thus 
returned  to  congress ;  but  his  services  slowly,  tlian  if  thrown  from  the  piece 
there  were  of  short  continuance.  A  stroke  with  greater  violence.  As  one  of  the 
of  apoplexy  put  an  end  to  his  patriotic  ca-  effects  of  the  bomb  results  from  its  weight, 
reer,  Oct.  21, 1775,  in  the  fifty-third  year  the  range  of  mortars  is  estremely  different 
of  his  age.  from  that  of  cannon,  because  the  former 

Randolph  Macos  Cqllige  is  situated  is  not  pointed  at  a  certain  object,  like  the 
one  mile  west  of  Boydton,  in  Hecklen-  latter,  but  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  a  eer- 
bum  county,  Virginia,  100  miles  south-  tain  angle,  so  that  the  bomh,  being  thrown 
south-west  of  Richmond.  The  college  up  obliquely,  may  fall  upon  the  place 
edifice  is  built  after  the  Tuscan  order,  and  intended:  hence  it  appears  that  the  mar- 
is to  be  completed  in  the  summer  of  1832.  tar  has  no  point-blank  range,  or,  at  least, 
It  is  four  stories  high,  and  is  divided  into  that  no  use  is  made  of  it.  Ricochet  aigni- 
BLtty-one  rooms.  It  consists  of  a  centre,  fles  dock  and  drake— a  name  given  to  the 
fifty-four  by  fifty-two  feet,  and  two  wings,  bounding  of  a  flat  stone  thrown  almost 
of  sixty-seven  and  a  half  feet  each  in  horizontally  into  the  water.  It  was  the 
length,  thus  making  a  front  of  189  feet,  opinion  of  engineers  formerly,  that,  by 
A  president  and  four  professors  have  been  charging  the  pieces  high,  the  ball  was 
elected,  and  the  institution  is  expected  to  thrown  to  a  greater  distance:  hence  the 
go  into  operation  in  the  autumn  of  1833.  pieces  were  charged  with  two  thirds,  or 
It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  even  the  whole  weight  of  the  shot,  in  or- 
Epiacopal  church,  and  is  well  endowed,  der  to  impel  it  with  greater  velocity ;  but 
A  preparatory  school  has  been  established  it  has  been  discovered  since,  that  the  half 
half  a  mile  from  the  college.  Boydton  is  or  one  third  of  the  weight  of  the  bell  is 
a  flourishing  and  very  pleasant  town,  eh-  the  fittest  charge  for  the  piece.  It  may 
uated  six  miles  north  of  Roanoke  river,  not  be  amiss  to  observe  here,  that  the 
and  is  the  seal  of  justice  for  Mecklenburg  range  of  cannon  is  greater  in  the  morning 
county.  It  has  a  Methodist  and  a  Pres-  ana  at  night  than  at  noon,  and  in  com 
bytenan  church.  than  in  hot  weather.     The  reason  is,  that, 

Ra.ieum    Rotunda  and   Gardehs  :  at  these  times,  the  air  being  leas  heated, 

near  Chelsea,  built  end  opened  for  musical  gives  less  way  to  the  dilatation  of  the 

performances,  in  1742.   Degenerating  into  powder,  which  being,  by  these  means, 

a  scene  of  licentiousness,  it  was  shut  up  confined,  as  it  were,  to  a  smaller  S]ihere 

iu  1803,  since  which  the  buildings  have  of  action,  must  have  a  stronger  effect  in 

been  wholly  demolished.  proportion.    When  the  lengths  of  cannon 

Rakoe,  in  gunnery ;  the  path  of  a  bul-  are  proportionable  to  the  height  of  the 

let,  or  the  line  it  describes  from  the  mouth  charge,  the  shot  will  be  discharged  with 
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the  same  velocity,  whatever  the  calibre  little  to  do  with  determining  the  respect 

may  be.     The  greatest  distance  to  which  which  is  paid  to  men  in  society, 
a  shell  can  be  thrown,  with  the  strongest        Hani,   in  war,  is  a  row  of   soldiers 

charge,  is  little  mora  than  about  1600  or  pUced  aide  by  side ;  while  >ile  is  s  num- 

2000  fathoms,  ber  drawn  up  in  a  direct  line  behind  each 

Ranheh  ;  an  officer  of  a  forest,  appoint-  other. 
ed  to  drive  the  deer  back  from  the  pur-       Ris^.tcuLua ;  a  genus  of  plants  con- 

lieus,  to  present  trespasses,  &c  taming  about  150  species,  almost  exclu- 

RiWBoon  (formerly  Dagwm) ;  a  city  of  sively    inhabiting    the    northern  ihemi* 

Binnah,  in  Pegu ;  600  miles  south-east  of  sphere.      We   have    several    in  the  U. 

Calcutta ;  Ion.  96°  !>  E. ;  Inc.  lb"0  47'  N.  States,  and  three  introduced  species  are 

It  is  the  principal  pott  of  the  Rinnan  em-  very  conspicuous  in  fields  and  meadows, 

Sire,  situated  on  n  branch  of  the  Irrawad-  from  their  yellow  flowers,  commonly  call 

y,  or  Ave,  called   the   Rangoon   river,  ed  bvtter-cupt.     Several  are  cultivated  in 

thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was  found-  gardens   for  ornament.    The  species  of 

ed  in  the  year  1755,  by  Alompra,  king  of  raniutcvbu  are   herbaceous  plants,  with 

Hirmah,  who  had  taken  the  country  from  entire  lobed  or  dissected  leaves,  and  usual- 

the  king  of  Pegu,    The  river  ts  comma-  ly  terminal  flowers,  of  a  yellow  color,  but, 

dious  for  building  ships,  and  the  forests  in  a  few  species,  white.     The  calyx  con- 

of  Birmah  and  Pegu  yield  teak  wood,  aists  of  five  caducous  leaves.     There  are 

The  population  has  been  estimated  at  five  petals,  and  numerous  stamens,  sur- 

30,000,  but  is  not  more  than  12,000.    It  rounding  a  cluster  of  one-seeded  capsules. 

was  taken  by  the  English  in  1624,  but  Almost  all  are  acrid  and  caustic,  poison- 

reatorad.      The  American   Baptist  mis-  ous  if  taken  internally,  and,  when  exter- 

sionary  society  has  a  mission  hero.  nally  applied,  will  raise  blisters,  which 

Rake.    In  the  article   Ceremonial   of  are  followed  by  deep  ulcerations,  if  left  on 

European  Powers,  we  have  spoken  of  the  too  long.    Beggars  sometimes  avail  them- 

fonner  and  present  arrangement  of  rank  selves  of  this  property  to  produce  ulcers, 

among  them.     As  to  the  distinctions  of  in  order  to  excite  pity.     This  acrid  prin- 

rank  among  individuals,  these  will  always  ciple  is  destroyed  by  desiccation  or  im- 

be  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  gov-  meraion  in  hot  water. — The  R.  Jhioiicus 

eminent  of  acoiintiy  is  arbitrary,  and  the  ia  a  native  of  the  Levant  and  North  Afri- 

civic  spirit  dead.     The  Roman  and  By-  en,  and  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the 

zantine  imperial  courts  exhibit  a  striking  crusaders.      It-  is  now   a  favorite  oma- 

instance  of  the  importance  attached  to  mental  plant,  which  has  produced  innu- 

these  distinctions,  when  compared  with  merable  varieties,   of  every  shade    and 

the  vigorous  period  of  republican  Rome,  combination    of  colors    excepting    blue. 

In  Russia,  the  most  absolute  government  The  flowers  are  double  and  semi-double, 

m  Europe,  the  people  are  divided  into  and  often  two  inches  or  more  in  diame- 

fourteen  classes ;  and  whoever  becomes  a  ter, 

member  of  one  of  die  eight  highest,  re-  Ranz  des  Vaches  (in  German,  Kuk- 
ceives  nobilitv  for  himself  and  family,  rtihen)  is  the  name  of  the  celebrated  na- 
The  rank  of  ail  these  classes  is  estimated  tional  air,  which  the  herdsmen  of  the 
with  reference  to  military-  degrees;  thus  Alps  in  Switzerland  siug  or  play  when 
a  doctor  of-  medicine,  if  we  are  rightly  they  drive  out  the  herds.  It  consists  of  a 
informed,  is  equal  in  rank  to  a  captain  of  few  simple  intervals,  is  entirely  adapted 
infantry.  In  a  country  where  the  mania  to  the  simple  life  of  these  people  and 
for  titles  is  carried  to  such  excess  as  in  their  instrument  (the  Jftptnhom,  horn  of 
Germany  (see  CmmstUor,  Ceremonial,  and  the  Alps),  and  has  an  uncommon  effect 
the  note  to  article  Mirjuh/),  it  may  easily  in  the  echoes  of  the  mountains.  This 
be  imagined  that  there  must,  have  been  effect  becoming  intimately  associated  with 
an  abundance  of  contested  questions  re-  the  locality  of  Switzerland,  explains  the 
specting  rank.  In  the  seventeenth  and  many  anecdotes  of  the  home-sickness 
eighteenth  centuries,  these  prevailed  caused  by  the  sound  of  the  Ranz  det 
there,  and  in  other  countries  or  the  Eu-  Vaehu,  when  heard  by  Swiss  in  foreign 
ropean  continent,  to  a  ridiculous  extent,  countries.  There  are,  however,  ram- 
There  are,  in  England,  above  sixty  de-  tioris  in  the  melody,  and  we  find,  even  in 
grees  of  precedency ;  but  these  are  in-  Rousseau's  Dictionnairt  de  Jttutiqut,  sev- 
tc ndcd  principally  to  designate  the  order  era)  Rani  de»  Faehei.  In.  1915,  appeared 
to  be  observed  in  processions,  and  on  at  Berne,  the  second  edition  of  a  complete 
other  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  have  collection  of  these   airs.     Appeuzell  ia 
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said  to  have  the  most  genuine  and  original  7, 1590.  A  Madonna  and  Child,  painted  by 
Banx  da  Vacha.  him  on  the  wall  of  the  yard  of  hie  fathert 
RionL-RocaaiTE,  Desire,  a  difflin-  house,  without  his  baring  received  any 
guished  French  archeologist  and  nurms-  instruction  {which  painting  was  subae- 
matist,  was  born  at  St.  Amend,  in  1790  quently  transferred,  together  with  the 
and,  after  having  taught  in  the  imperial  portion  of  wall  on  which  it  was  paint- 
'.  tych,  was  appointed  adjunct  professor  of  ed,  to  a  room  in  the  house,  where  it 
modem  history  in  the  /ociJtt  da  Ultra  dt  may  still  be  seen),  convinced  his  father, 
Paris.  In  1818,  he  succeeded  Millin  as  Giovanni  Saiuoo,  an  indifferent  painter, 
conservator  of  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  of  hta  own  incompetency  to  do  justice  u> 
and  medala  in  the  Bibliothfgve  Ruuale.  in  the  talents  of  his  son,  and  induced  him  to 
Paris.  Among  his  works  are  Hixtoins  plans  him  intbe  schoolofanablermaswr. 
antique  dt  C  fetabiitiemetd  da  Colonia  At  his  request,  Perugino  (q.  v.)  received 
Grecquei  (4  robk,  1815) ;  Jiniiauiiis  the  young  painter  into  the  number  of  his 
Gnapta  da  Botpon  Cmmtritn  (1822);  pupils.  Raphael  soon  surpassed  his  nu- 
Ltthrt  tur  la  Smite;  Hiitaire  dt  la  Hi-  meroua  compeers,  and,  in  s  short  time,  so 
vulutitm  HtMtique  dt  1798  a  1803  (1833) ;  completely  acquired  his  teacher's  manner, 
and  BSttoirt  <f tkpagne  (1825).  that  H  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  works 
Rape  (brastiea  majtut);  a  cruciferotuj  of  the  two  belonging  to  thia  period.  Thia 
plant,  with  small  yellow  dowers,  belonging  w  ehown  by  Raphael's  first  worka^-dte 
to  the  same  genus  with  the  cabbage  and  Coronation  of  the  Duke  Niccold  da  To- 
turaip,  and  cultivated,  to  a  considerable  'entino,  a  Crucified  Savior  between  two 
extent,  to  many  parts  of  Europe.  There  Angela,  a  Holy  Family,  a  Betrothal  of 
are  two  varieties,  the  rape  and  cole,  the  Mary,  ■nd".  particularly,  the  Crowning  of 
latter  distinguishable  by  its  greater  height,  Mary,  for  the  Franciscan  convent  in  Pe- 
ftwer  branches,  and  its  being  more  soft  rugia^-all  executed  by  him  between  bat 
and  tender.  Both  are  frequently  sown  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  years.  Daring 
mtermixed.  When  sown  separately,  the  this  time,  the  painting  of  the  library  of  the 
cole  is  usually  used  as  fodder  for  sheep,  cathedral  at  Sienna  was  intrusted  to  Pin  - 
and  the  rape  allowed  to  remain  lor  the  turicehio,  who  bad  been  a  fellow  pupil  of 
seed.  The  harvest  commences  in  the  Raphael,  and  now  invited  him  to  assist  in 
month  of  August,  when  the  pods  are  yel-  »is  labor.  Raphael  bad  already  corn- 
low,  but  before  perfect  maturity ;  and*,  as  P^ted  »  great  pa*  of  the  cartoons  for  thia 
tin!  seed  is  easily  shed,  it  is  customary  in  purpose,  when  he  learned  that  the  cartoons 
some  places  to  thresh  the  plants  in  the  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
field,  upon  a  large  doth.  Oil  is  obtained  cii  which  had  been  prepared  by  these  two 
from  the  seeds  by  pressure,  and  is  used  in  great  artists  in  consequence  of  the  prize 
large  quantities  for  various  economical  offered  by  the  city  of  Florence,  were 
puiposee,  for  making  the  soap  called  publicly  exhibited  in  that  city.  Burning 
grttn  toap,  for  burning  in  lamps,  by  cloth-  with  desire  to  behold  them,  he  hastened  to 
■ers  and  others ;  also  in  medicine.  &c,  Florence.  These  cartoons,  and  Florence 
&c.  It  is  apt  to  become  rancid,  though  itself  then  the  seat  of  all  that  was  beauti- 
there  are  means  of  purifying  it  The  oil-  Ail,  made  a  deep  impression  on  bis  youth- 
cake  is  sometimes  employed  for  fattening  fui  sensibilities  ;  and  he  derived  great 
oxen,  or  as  a  manure.  The  roots  may  be  advantage  from  the  acquaintance  of  many 
eaten  as  a  substitute  for  turnips,  but  they  young  artists  of  distinction — Gbirlendaio, 
have  a  stronger  taste.  The  stalks  are  gen-  Ban  Gallo,  &c.  Although  Raphael's  to- 
erally  burnt,  and  the   ashes,  which  are  ographers  do  not  expressly  amy  thai  be 


eery  rich  in  alkaline  matter,  are  collected    atudtad  ssstduously,  in  Florence,  the  works 

and  sold.     A  mixture  of  rape  and  millet    of  the  earlier  masters,  Cimabue,  Manccio, 

I  is  frequently  employed  as  food  for    Giotto,  Verocchio,   Gbiberti,  as  Michael 


cage  birds.  This  plant  grows  wild  In  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  done, 
many  parts  of  Europe.  The  radical  the  fact  is  evident  from  the  pictures  eate- 
leaves  are  h/rate,  and  the  superior  ones  euted  by  him  while  there,  among-  which  a 
very  smooth,  and  embracing  the  stem.  Madonna  and  Child  (now  in  the  Tribuim 

Raps  Cask.    {See  Rapt,  and  .Manure.)    at  Florence)  is  highly  commended  by  Va- 
Rapbael,  or  KAFrABLLO    Sanzio  or    sari.  The  death  of  his  parents  obliged  Ba- 
de'Santi,  the  greatest  naioter  of  the  mod-    phael  to  hurry  home;  and  while  he  was 
or,  as  he  is  considered  by  many,  the    arranging  his  father's  affairs  in  (Jrbino,  be 
''   '  ■     ...-.  "   '  I  hta  hours  of  leisure, 

t,  e.  g.  two  Madonnas, 
probably  its  pendant,  tl 
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ranging  his  nil 
it  school  of  art,  was  bom    completed,  in  his  hours  o 
at  uroino, on  uood  Friday, March  B,  1483,    era!  paintings,  e.  g.  two  Madonnas,  a  St- 
and died  at  Rome,  on  Good  Friday,  April    George,  and  probably  its  pendant,  the  Sc 


Michael  (now  in  Park*),  Christ  preying  Kyle  in  forms,  drapery  and  outline.  An 
in  the  Garden  (in  Paris),  and,  in  1504,  the  Raphael  had  already  acquired  the  excel- 
Marriage  of  Mary  [Lo  Spasalizio,  now  in  lencea  of  the  greatest  roasters  of  h;a  time 
Milan).  His  love  for  Perugia  soon  hi-  in  Romagna,  he  now  possessed  himself  of 
duced  him  to  return  thither.  He  there  those  of  the  Florentine  school,  for  which 
sustained  his  reputation  by  several  paint-  he  ever  entertained  a  great  esteem.  A 
ingB— a  Madonna  for  the  church  of  the  striking  proof  of  this  was  his  copying,  in 
Frati  de*  Servi,  a  Mater  dolorosa,  over  his  toggle,  without  the  least  alteration,  mo 
which  be  delineated,  in  a  second  picture,  figures  by  Masaccio,  which  may  still  be 
God  the  Father  {now  in  the  Palace  Co-  aeen  in  the  Carmelite  monastery  at  Flor- 
lonna,  at  Rome]  with  same  other  easel-  ence,  viz.  Adam  and  Eve  driven  from 
pieces,nnd  a  Christ,  with  God  the  Father,  Paradise  by  the  Angel.  Pope  Julius  II 
surrounded  by  several  Saints,  for  the  small  had  employed  Bramante  in  rebuilding  St. 
Camaldulian  convent,  which  was  his  first  Peter's,  and  in  the  embellishment  ol  tho 
painting  in  fresco.    All  these  works  par-    Vatican.     At  Bramante's  " 

take  somewhat  of  the  style  of  bis  master,  phael  was,  in  1508,  in' 
and  do  not  exhibit  the  grandeur,  dignity  The  pope  received  him  with  distinguished 
and  power  of  his  later  performances,  but  fuvor,  and  the  artists  of  Rome  with  the  - 
ore  distinguished  for  the  sensibility  and  greatest  respect.  Here  he  executed  the 
feeling  belonging  to  the  earlier  school.  Ditpttta,  or  Dispute  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
His  desire  for  further  improvement  drew  Church,  on  the  wall  of  the  second  cham- 
him  a  second  time  to  Florence,  where  he  ber,  called  the  stanza  dtlla  Srgnatura, 
zealously  pursued  his  study  of  the  old  next  to  the  great  ball  of  Constanrine. 
masters  above  mentioned,  and  where  bis  Between  this  painting  and  bis  Entombing 
acquaintance  with  Fre  Banolomeo  gave  of  Christ  there  is  a  similarity,  which  is 
bim  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  coloring,  not  the  case  with  his  later performances. 
He  seems  to  nave  spent  the  whole  time  of  Iu  the  grouping,  also,  he  has  adhered  to 
bis  residence  in  that  city  in  his  studies;  the  style  of  his  earlier  predecessors;  but 
at  least  it  is  known  that  he  executed  there  the  Dispute  is  by  far  the  more  perfect  of 
nothing  but  a  few  portraits  and  the  car-  the  two.  All  is  life,  motion,  action :  the 
toon  for  his  Entombing  of  Christ.  This  variety  of  the  characters  is.  admirable ; 
picture  itself  he  painted  in  Perugia,  every  stroke  is  full  of  meaning.  If  -we 
whence  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  divide  Raphael's  works  into  several  peri- 
tne  Borghese  palace  at  Rome.  It  is  a  ods,  the  fust  comprising  his  earlier  per- 
miracle  of  composition,  design  and  espres-  form ances,  executed  in  the  manner  of 
Hion,  and  was  surpassed,  in  these  respects,  Perugino,  the  second  comprising  those 
by  tew  of  his  subsequent  performances,  which  be  executed  in  Urbino,  Florence, 
After  finishing  it,  Raphael  returned,  for  &c,  we  recognise  in  the  Dispute  the 
the  third  lime,  to  Florence,  where  his  transition  to  the  third  manner,  which  is 
studies  become  again  hie  chief  employ-  still  more  clearly  manifested  in  the  School 
ment;  at  least  we  ore  able  to  point  out,  of  Athens,  the  second  grand  painting  in 
with  certainty,  as  having  been  executed  this  chamber.  This  painting  (which  was 
at  this  time,  only  the  excellent  Madonna,  probably  preceded  by  the  Parnassus,  the 
called  ha  BtOa  Gtonnitieralnow  in  Paris),  third  great  painting  of  the  room)  displays 
and  another  Madonna,  with  the  Fathers  far  more  freedom  of  handling,  and  more 
of  the  Church  (now  in  Brussels),  neither  manliness  and  energy.  By  it  Raphael 
of  which  was  entirely  finished  by  Ra-  gained  so  completely  the  favor  of  the 
phael.  His  repeated  residence  in  Flor-  pope,  that  he  caused  almost  all  the  frcscses 
ence  had  the  greatest  influence,  not  only  of  other  artists  in  the  Vatican  to  be  ef- 
on  himself,  but  on  the  whole  of  the  faced,  that  the  rooms  might  be  adorned 
modem  school  of  art  He  found  that  by  bim.  Raphael  painted  in  their  stead, 
Gimabue,  Giotto,  Fiesole  and  the  Floren-  in  the  above-mentioned  ttcnaa,  the  alle 
tine  artists  of  the  time,  could  not  only  gorical  figures  of  Theology,  Philosophy 
compete  with  his  teacher,  Perugino,  in  all  Justice  and  Poetry,  in  the  corners  of  the 
the  departments  of  art,  but  that  some  of  ceiling;  the  Fall  of  Adam,  Astronomy, 
them — Masaccio,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.Mari-  Apollo  sndHarsyas,  and  Solomon's  Judg 
otto  Albertinelli,  Gbirlandaio  and  Fra  ment,  all  having  reference  to  the  four 
Bunolomeo — surpassed  him  in  excellence  principal  figures  of  the  apartment ;  and, 
of  composition,  correctness  of  design,  and  lastly,  on  the  fourth  wall,  over  the  win 
liveliness  of  coloring.  In  the  works  of  dows,  Prudence,  Temperance  and  Forti- 
Gbirlandaio,  and  above  all  of  Masaccio,  tude  ;  below  them,  the  emperor  Justinian, 
he  found,  what  he  most  desired,  a  grander  delivering  the  Roman  law  to  Tribonian, 
vol.  x.  44 
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and  Gregory  X  giving  the  Decretals  to  and  stucco-work  with  which  they  wen 
an  Advocate,  and,  under  them,  Mooes  and  to  be  adorned.  The  execution  of  the 
an  armed  allegorical  figure.  In  1511,  all  paintings  (excepting  four  done,  by  himself! 
the  piece*  of  the  first  stanza  or  hall  were  Raphael  intrusted  to  Gktlio  Romano  and 
finished.  According  to  Vasori's  account,  some  of  his  other  pupils,  and  me  stucco- 
he  now  executed  several  leas  important  work  to  John  of  lidine.  In  this  way  was 
but  excellent  frescoes  [Isaiah  in  St-Augus-  formed  a  complete,  series  of  worts  of  art, 
tine's,  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  in  8ta-  which  have  exalted  the  palace  of  the  Vati- 
Maria  deIJa  Pace,  and  the  celebrated  can  into  a  temple  of  the  aits.  The  pope, 
Madonna  di  Fhligno  in  the  Vatican).  The  charmed  with  the  excellence  of  these 
progress  which  Raphael  made,  in  his  performances,  committed  to  Raphael  the 
peculiar  style,  is  shown  by  his  next  paint-  decoration  of  another  stanza  of  the  Vati- 
ing  in  the  stanza,  the  Expulsion  of  Helio-  can,  with  images  of  the  saints  and  apoa- 
dorua  from  the  Temple.  Here  the  style  Ilea,  appointed  him  superintendent  of  all 
is  far  more  earnest,  grand,  bold  and  ener-  iheembe)lishriierttsofihispelace,andload- 
gedc,  the  execution  Far  more  spirited  and  ed  him  with  marks  of  honor.  During  this 
masterly.  This  was  followed,  in  1514,  lime,  Raphael  produced  many  othercxcel- 
after  the  accession  of  tbe  new  pope,  Leo  lent  pieces,pre  pared  designs  for  several  pal- 
X,  by  his  Leo  the  Great  stopping  the  ar.na  in  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  »nd 
Progress  of  Attjla,  the  Deliverance  of  finished  the  Madonna  for  die  church  of  St, 
Peter  from  Prison,  and,  on  the  ceiling  of  Sixtus  in  Piaceraa  (now  in  Dresden),  un- 
this  ttonzo,  Hoses  viewing  the  burning  questionably  one  of  the  master-works  of 
Bush,  the  Building  of  the  Ark,  the  Sacri-  his  pencil.  The  loftiness,  dignity  and 
fice  of  Isaac,  and  Jacob's  Dream.  Nearly  sublimity,  combined  with  sweetness,  grace 
co □temporary  with  them  are  the  following  and  beauty,  which  reign  in  this  picture, 
easel- pieces :  the  famous  Madonna  dd  render  it  inimitable.  Other  works  of  this 
Poet  (in  the  Escurial),  which  was  trans-  period  are  St.  Michael,  the  portraits  of 
fened,  in  Paris,  from  wood  to  canvass ;  Beatrice  of  Ferrara,  of  his  beloved  For- 
his  equally  beautiful  Cecilia,  which  is  said  narina,  of  Carondelet  (now  in  England), 
to  have  been  finished  by  Giulio  Romano ;  of  count  Casrjglione,  and  of  tbe  beautiful 
•  Holy1  Family,  called  La  Peria  (in  the  Joanna  of  Arragon  (both  in  Paris).  Of 
Escunal);  Ezakiels  Dream ;  among  sev-  the  last  there  are  two  excellent  copies, 
eral  Madonnas,  that  called  DdT  Impannato;  which  are  often  represented  as  the  work 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  known  by  the  of  the  artist  himself,  one  in  the  possession 
name  of  Lo  Spasimo  dt  Sirilia  (now  in  of  count  Fries  at  Vienna,  the  other  of 
Madrid) ;  Christ  in  Glory,  surrounded  by  Wocber  at  Basle.  To  this  time,  also,  be- 
saiu ts  ;  /  cinque  Sanii ;  his  own  portrait  long  the  frescoes  in  the  Fames™,  repre- 

!now  in  Munich) ;  the  portrait  of  Leo  X  senting  the  life  of  Psyche  in  twelve  nie- 
now  in  Paris),  &c  Albert  Dfirer,  in-  lures,  and  Galatea,  all,  except  the  last, 
duced  by  Raphael's  reputation,  is  said  to  executed  by  bis  scholars ;  also  the  designs 
have  made  him  an  offer  of  his  friendship,  from  the  fable  of  Psyche,  altogether  differ- 
ent! to  lave  sent  him  several  of  bis  own  ent  from  the  former,  thirty-eight  in  num- 
,.  etchings,  with  his  portrait,  and  to  have  re-  her,  and  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola  (now 
ceived,  in  return,  a  number  of  drawings  in  ParisL  It  was  probably  at  slater  pen- 
by  Raphael's  hand.  With  the  Conflngra-  od  that  Raphael  prepared  for  Augustine 
lion  of  the  Borgo  (Jheendw  del  Borvo),  Grugi  designs  for  the  budding  and  decors- 
exiinguished  by  the  Prayers  of  Leo,  Re-  tion  of  a  chapel  in  Sta-Maria  del  Popolo, 
pbael  began  the  third  stanza  of  the  Vati-  and  for  Leo  X  the  celebrated  cartoons 
can.  This  work  is  a  master-piece  for  (see  Cartoons)  for  the  tapestry  of  one  of 
strength  and  truth  of  expression,  beauly  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican.  These 
of  forma,  excellence  of  grouping  and  vn-  tapestries  were  afterwards  annually  exfaib- 
riety.  It  was  followed  by  the  Coronation  ited  in  tbe  Vatican,  on  the  festival  of  Car- 
of  Charlemagne,  Leo  Ill's  Vindication  p—  Chruti,  but  have  lately  been  dispers- 
of  Himself  before  Charlemagne,  and  the  ed.  This  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  sinoo 
Victory  of  Leo  IV  over  the  Saracens  at  they  have  often  been  preferred  to  the 
Ostia  (on  which,  however,  Raphael's  »*»««  o{  Raphael,  in  point  of  compoei- 
scholars  were  employed  in  working  from  o™.  loftiness  of  character,  variety  of  ex- 
his  designs).  He  next  completed  the  gal-  pression,  grouping,  attitudes,  otc  For 
lories  ((oggw)  of  the  Vatican  palace,  by  pointing  the  Fourth  stanza— the  hall  of 
which  the  rooms  communicate,  and  which  Constantine,  in  oil—Raphael  left  only  a 
had  beet)  left  unfinished  by  Bramnnte,  tew  sketches,  especially  of  the  battle  be- 
and   furnished  designs  for  the  paintings  tween  CoDStantioe  and  Maxentiiis,  which 
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were  used  by  Giulio  Romano  nod  hie  otb-  hie  that  the  entire  compass  of  a  human  lift 
er  scholars,  to  whom  the  labor  was  eventu-  could  be  sufficient  for  their  execution. 
ally  intrusted.  The  pictures,  however,  They  prove  the  wonderful  fecundity  of 
of  Justice  and  Benignity,  in  this  hall,  were  his  genius,  and  the  facility  with  which  he 
probably  executed  by  his  own  hand.  Sev-  executed.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  consider- 
end  easel-pieces,  also,  seem  to  have  been  ed  that  Raphael  furnished  the  designs  for 
executed  by  him  about  this  period ;  among  &  great  number  of  pieces  executed Try  his 
others,  John  in  the  Desert  (of  which  there  scholars ;  devoted  much  study  to  his  most 
mist  several  copies,  viz.. in  Florence,  in  important  paintings  (as  is  shown  by  the 
London,  in  the  gallery  of  the  king  of  the  numerous  sketches,  of  Madonnas,  of  the 
French,  in  Vienna,  and  in  Dormstadt :  School  of  Athens,  of  the  Dispute  of  the 
the  copies  are  so  good,  and  so  much  alike,  Fathers,  &.c.) ;  and,  in  many  cases,  first 
that  the  original  cannot  be  distinguished,  drew  all  his  figures  naked,  in  order  the 
and  is  not  known);  his  Madonna  and  Child,  better  to  adapt  the  drapery  and  its  folds  to 
on  whom  an  angel  is  strewing  flowers,  and  their  respective  attitudes.  And  if  wefur- 
a  St.  Margaret.  Raphael's  last  and  tin-  ther  reflect  that  the  supervision  of  the 
finished  painting — the  Transfiguration  of  building  of  St  Peter's  church,  and  the 
Christ — is  in  the  Vatican.  Although  crit-  preparation  of  designs  for  the  erection  of 
ica  have  objected  to  this  painting  that  it  other  churches  and  palaces,  with  several 
contains  two  subjects,  and  consists  of  two  other  collateral  tasks,  were  imposed  on 
pictures,  every  one  must  concede  that  it  him,  we  roust  be  struck  with  the  highest 
is  the  most  perfect  masterpiece  which  admiration  of  his  genius.  At  first,  his  de- 
modem  art  has  produced.  The  composi-  sign,  conformably  with  the  taste  of  the 
tion  is  so  noble,  the  design  so  perfect,  the  times,  and  the  instruction  which  he  had 
expression  so  elevated  and  sublime,  the  received,  was  somewhat  stiff  and  dry. 
characters  so  various,  the  coloring  (as  far  After  studying  with  assiduity  nature  and 
as  it  proceeds  from  Raphael}  so  true  and  the  antiques,  he  formed  for  himself  an 
vigorous,  that  it  surpasses  all  his  other  ideal,  which,  by  ha  harmony  with  nature, 
woris  in  these  points.  The  head  of  touches  the  feelings,  while  the  Greek  ide- 
Christ,  in  which  this  combination  is  most  al  rather  overpowers  by  its  loftiness.  In 
admired,  is  said  to  have  been  his  last  la-  his  manhood,  bis  pencil  acquired  greater 
bar.  Attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  which  fiewlnm,  and  hi*  figures  became  tall  of 
was  increased  by  improper  treatment,  this  life  and  motion.  His  drapery,  always 
great  artist  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  simple  and  light,  in  his  latest  pieces  gene- 
years.  His  body  was  laid  out  in  state  in  rally  forms  large  masses,  and  is  exceuent- 
ius  study,  before  his  Transfiguration,  and  ly  arranged,  so  as  Dot  to  conceal  the  parts 
consigned,  with  great  pomp,  to  the  church  intended  to  be  shown.  In  foreshortening, 
of  Sta-Mana  Rotonda  (formerly  the  Pan-  and  in  perspective,  he  was  imperfect.  In 
theon),  where  his  bones  still  rest,  with  the  coloring,  he  was,  at  first,  dry ;  till,  taught 
exception  of  his  skull,  which  was  after-  try  Fra  Bartolomeo.  he  consulted  nature 
wards  placed  in  the  academy  of  St  Luke,  alone.  Although,  in  this  department  of 
His  tomb  is  indicated  by  his  bust,  execut-  the  art,  he  never  reached  the  excellence 
ed  by  Naldini,  and  placed  there  by  Carlo  of  Correggio  or  Titian,  his  colore  always 
Marstii,  and  by  the  epitaph  of  cardinal  appearing  too  heavy  and  dull,  yet  his  St. 
Bembo : —  John  in  Florence,  the  Fornarina,  and  his 
BUhkettRaphiul  timmt  quo  totpitt  vim  Transfiguration,  show  bow  tar  he  had  ad- 

Magna  rerum  parou,  tt  muriate  vuH.  vanced  ;  and  Only  .from  these  pictures  can 
we  form  a  judgment ;  for  his  other  works. 

Ail  contemporary  autbom  describe  Rnphn-  of  the  best  period,  were  generally  execut- 

el  as  kind,  obliging,  modest  and  amiable,  ed  by  bis  scholars,  or,  at  most,  retouched 

equally  respected  and  beloved  by  high  and  by  him.    The   distribution  of  light  and 

low.    The  beauty  of  his  figure,  and  his  shade  Raphael  understood  very  well ;  but, 

noble  countenance,  which  inspired  confi-  with  respect  to  the  cWoro-scure,  he  is  by 

dence,  prepossessed  the  beholder  in  his  no  means  to  be  compared  with  the  above- 

fkvor  at  first  sight.    He  died  unmarried,  mentioned  great  coforists.    On  the  other 

though  by  no  means  averse  to  women.    In  hand,  composition  and  expression  must 

accordance  with  his  last  will,  bis  property  almost  be  arasidered  Raphael's  exclusive 

went  to  his  favorite  scholars,  Giulio  Roma-  property ;  and,  in  these  respects,  he  has 

no  and  Francesco  PennL    When  we  con-  never  found  a  rival.    He  always  selected 

sider  the  number  of  Raphael's  paintings,  the  moment  of  action  which  expressed 

however  severe  we  may  be  in  judging  of  most  dearly  the  dispositions  of  the  actors, 

then-  genuineness,  it  seems  hardly  credi-  Avoiding    all    unnecessary  exertion  of 
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ject  to  be  represented,  he  endeavor-    and  a 


ed  to  give  to  his  persons  just  so  much        Rut,  John,  count  of,  .a  French  gene- 
motion  as   was  requisite.     Thence  it  is    ral   during  the    revolutionary  war,    was 
i    frequently  find  in   his   works    bom  in  Abatis,  in  1772.     In  1788,  he  en- 


i  so  much  room  for  the  expression    the  campaigns  in   Germany  « 
eling.     Unlike  other  artists,  he  first    After  Desaix  had  fallen  at  Man 
meditated  on  the  whole  of  the  scene  to    became  aid  to  Bonaparte,  to  whom  he  had 


be  represented,  and  the  general  character  carried  information  of  Desaix's  death.  In 
of  the  expression  ;  neit  proceeded  to  the  1809^  he  executed  the  commission  which 
figures,  and  lastly  to  the  single  parts  of  be  bad  received  from  the  first  consul  to 
them.  In  this  way,  his  figures  possess  a  exhort  the  Swiss  to  a  cessation  of  boatili- 
harraony  at  which  many  other  artists  have  ties,  and  to  proffer  the  mediation  of 
aimed  in  vain.  The  moat  distinguished  France  in  the  conflict  of  parties,  which 
of  his  scholars  were  Qiulio  Pipi  Romano,  had  destroyed  the  tranquillity  of  thecoun- 
Francesco  Penni  il  Fattore,  Polidoro  Cat-  try  since  its  occupation  by  the  French  ar- 
dors di  Carevaggia,  Beavenuto  Garofalo,  mien.  The  Swiss  submitted  to  Bona- 
John  of  Udine,  Bartolomoo  Ramengni  il  pane's  decision.  In  the  following  year, 
Bagnacavollo.  These,  with  their  foDow-  Rapp  was  despatched  to  the  mouth  of  the 
era,  and  later  imitators,  constitute  the  Ko-  Elbe  to  superintend  the  erection  of  works 
man  school,  rounded  by  Raphael,  which  to  protect  the  country  against  a  landing 
has  ever  been  distinguished  above  others  of  the  English.  On  the  breaking  out  ol 
for  the  excellences  which  belonged  to  its  the  war  against  Austria,  in  1805,  be  ec- 
founder.  The  latest  Lives  of  Raphael  are  cornpanied  Napoleon,  and,  after  the  battle 
those  of  Braun  (Wiesbaden,  1815),  of  Fu-  of  Austerlitz,  where  he  threw  the  Russian 
sell  (Zurich,  18151  and  of  Qualremerede  guards  into  confusion  by  a  bold  attack 
Qitmcy  (Paris,  1825).  Marco  Antonio  with  his  cavalry,  and  took  prince  Retain 
( AnL  Raimondi)  engraved  Raphael's  draw-  prisoner,  be  was  made  brigadier-general, 
ings,  and  Raphael  himself  is  said  to  have  In  the  war  with  Prussia  and  Russia,  he 
atcbed  the  outlines  of  some  of  the  plates.  »lw>  fougfci  with  npuuuton,  ami,  in  die 
A  Catalogue  da  Ettampa  graviei  ttaprti  summer  of  1807,  received  the  chief  com- 
ita/aef,  par  Tauritctu  Eubau*  (count  mand  in  Dantzic,  in  the  room  of  general 
Lepell),  appeared,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Lefebvre,  With  the  exception  of  a  short 
Maine,  in  1819 ;  and  the  Elude*  ealquia  interruption  in  1812,  when  he  distiuguifh- 
d  dttimkt  d'aorii  5  Tableaux  de  JtopA,  ed  himself  in  Russia,  he  remained  seven 
accompagniti  de  la  QraBure  au  Trait  ct  years  commander  of  Dantzic,  which  he 
de  Metica  hiti.  et  criL,  by  Emer.  David  defended  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  ar- 
(Poris,  1833).  These  five  pieces  are  the  my  from  Russia,  till  1814,  during  a  severe 
^gnu#  Dei,  LaPerU,  La  Puliation  (since  Bjege,  in  which  he  displayed  great  talent 
engraved  by  Desnoyers),  La  ffiergt  an  and  brilliant  courage,  and  not  till  all  means 
Poiuon,  and  La  Spasimo,  which  were  0f  defence  were  exhausted,  and  he  was 
carried  to  France  in  1813,  were  retouch-  compelled  by  famine,  did  he  capitulate, 
ed  there,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1815.  ]fe  was  taken,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  to 
RiPtw  di  Thoirab,  Paul,  a  historian,  Kicw.  Returning  to  France  in  1814,  he 
born  at  Caatres,  in  Languoiloc,  in  1061,  was  received  with  distinction  by  the  king, 
studied  law  under  his  father,  who  was  an  and,  in  March,  1815,  was  intrusted  with 
advocate,  until  the  revocation  of  the  edict  the  command  of  the  first  eoiju  d'araee, 
of  Nantes  drove  him  to  England,  and  sub-  destined  to  retard  the  progress  of  Nspo- 
sequently  to -Holland,  where  he  entered  a  leon.  But  when  the  defection  of  the 
company  of  French  cadets.  In  1€89,  be  whole  army  rendered  all  resistance  ttnpos- 
foUowed  the  prince  of  Orange  into  Eng-  Bible,  Rapp  also  went  over  to  Napoleon, 
land,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  bat-  who  made  hiin  commander  of  the  army 
tie  of  the  Boyne.  In  1707,  he  settled  at  of  the  Rhine,  which  occupied  the  linos 
Wesel,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  and  de-  on  the  Lauter  and  from  Weiseenburg,and 
voted  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  extended  along  the  Rhine  as  faros  Hunin- 
Histury  of  England.  He  died  at  Wesel  gen.  After  several  battles  with  an  enemy 
in  1725.  His  great  work,  L'Hutoire  of  superior  force,  Rapp  retreated  under 
rCAngletcnt  (Hague,  10  vols,,  4to.,  1725 —  the  cannons  of  Strasburg.  Whan  Louis 
1726),  has  been  twice  translated  into  Eng-  XVIII  returned  a  second  time  to  Paris, 
lish ;  and  Tindal  continued  it  up  to  1760.  Rapp  retained  the  command  of  the  fifth 
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division,  granted   him   by  Napoleon,  till  rated  in  the  beat  manner.    They  manu- 

September  of  the  same  Tear,  when  the  facture  annually  about  100,000  pounds  cf 

army  was  disbanded.    He  reared  to   hie  wool,  and  300  bales  of  cotton.      They 

estates,    but    soon    returned     to     Paris,  make  broadcloths,  flannels,  carpets,  and 

Wben   the    news    of  Napoleon's   death  even  Bilk  hand  kerchieft  (they  having  lately 

arrived,  Rapp  was  about  the  person   of  begun  to  rear  silkworms;  in  1831,  they 

the  kins;.    The  information   moved  him  had  about  100  pounds  of  silk  which  they 

so  strongly,  that  he  expressed  his  feelings  had  prepared).     Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 

■loud  :— "  I  an  not  ungrateful,''  he  said,  swine     an    reared    in    great    numbers, 

and  immediately  withdrew.    The  king.  Wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  flax,  clover,  and 

informed  of  his  conduct,  sent  for  him,  and  garden  fruits,  are  raised  in   abundance, 

thus  addressed    him  t— ■*  Rapp,  I  know  and   even  wine  is  made.    The  surplus 

that  you  are  greatly  affected  at  this  infer-  produce  is  sold    for  their  joint  benefit. 

■nation  :  this  does  honor  to  your  heart,  Any  one  who  wishes  to  join  them,  lives 

and  I  only  love  and  esteem  you  the  more  with  them  for  six  months ;  after  which  he 

(or  it."     Rapp  died  in  1631,  being  at  the  is  voted  for.    If  he  is  admitted,  be  throws 

time    lieutenant-general   of   the  cavalry,  his  whole  fortune  intothe  joint  stock;  and 

After  his  death  appeared  the  interesting  if  he  should  leave  the   society,  it   is  re  - 

JMmoira  dv.  Ginertd  Rapp,  icritt  par  Tjw-  stored  to    him,  but  without  interest,  or 

inAnc    (Paris,  1823).   (See  Mini,  da  Cm-  share  in  the  profits.    The  novice   proiri- 

temporaini,  1st  No.;    these  are  genuine;  ises  obedience  to  the  laws  and  the  elders, 

,  a  former  edition   was  declared  spurious,  and  never  to  make  any  claims  for  services 

by  the  widow  of  the  general.)  rendered ;  whereupon  the  society  prom- 

Rapp,*  George  and  Frederic,  the  latter  ises  to  furnish  him  every  thing  necessary 

tbe  adoptive  son  of  the  former,  founders  in  health  and  sickness.    The  punishments 

of  the  society  of  Harmony,  in  the  town  are  reprimands,  exclusion  from  the  church 

of  Economy,  Beaver  county,  Pennsylva-  for  some  weeks,  during  which  time  no 

ma.     Both  emigrated  with  the  elder  mem-  one  lias  intercourse  with  the  offender,  and 

ben  of  the  society,  in  1804,  from  Wur-  expulsion.    The  professed  object  of  their 

temberg  to  the  U.  States.    They  first  set-  religious  system  is  to  learn  and  fellow  tbe 

tied  on  Connoqu  on  easing  creek,  twenty-  precepts  of  Jesus.    Their  music,  instru- 

five  miles  north  of  Pittsburg.    Here  they  mental  and  vocal,  is  excellent.    Members 

'  -*- — i  as  pioneers   in   the  wilderness,  of  both  sexes  are  admitted,  but  they  do 


taking  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of the  supposed  to  be  very  great  Mr.  George 
Aposdes  as  their  guide.  The  town^bunded  Rapp  is  the  patriarch.  Feb.  1, 1632,  two 
Feb.  15,  1805,  was  called  Harmony,  and  hundred  and  seventeen  members  made 
advanced  rapidly.  Agricultural  ami  manu-  known  their  secession,  and  declared  that 
fsctured  articles  were  soon  produced  in  nil  the  authority  granted  by  them  to 
sufficient  quantities  for  sale  by  the  flour-  George  Rapp  had  ceased, 
ishing  colony.  In  1814,  the  colony  pur-  Rimiunoci;  a  river  of  Virginia, 
chased  in  Indiana,  at  that  time  a  territory,  which  rises  in  the  Blue  ridge,and  runs  east- 
37,000  acroson  the  Wabash,  and,  in  1815,  south-east  about  180  miles,  and  flows  into 
the  whole  colony  had  removed  thither.  Chesapeake  bay,  twenty-five  miles  south 
This  town  was  called  JV™  Harmony,  and  of  the  Potomac.  It  passes  the  towns  of 
prospered  much  more  rapidly  than  the  Falmouth,  Fredericsburg,  Port  Royal  and 
former,  as  the  society  had  already  accu-  Leeds,  and  is  navigable  to  Fredericsburg, 
mutated  wealth  in  its  former  residence.  llOrniles,  for  vesselsof!30  or  140tons. 
The  bad  administration  of  justice,  how-  Rasjtah;  ariver  of  New  Jersey,  form- 
over,  again  caused  them  to  remove.  New  ed  by  two  branches  which  unite  twenty 
Harmony  was  sold  in  1824,  and  Economy,  milea  above  New  Brunswick.  It  becomes 
eighteen  miles  below  Pittsburg,  settled.  In  navigable  two  miles  above  that  city,  at 
the  summer  of  18311  Economy  contained  *  P1>ce  called  Bnaumck  Landing.  It 
about  300  houses,  and  about  900  members,  passes  Aniboy,  and  then  widens  into  Rnr- 
They  are  more  devoted  to  manufactures  "*">  bay,  which  is  immediately  connected 
than  to  agriculture,  yet  the  lands  are  culti-  with  the  ocean. 

Rib  ;  Arabian  for  htad,  and  prefixed  to  ' 

*  Tlrii  article  bat  been   iuated,  contrary  to  names  of  promontories  or  Copes. 
•urralBornotgiriiujnoiiceiariiviiigciiiieiiiaf         IUscuits,  or  Rime* ;   a   Sclavonic 

l^EKf .VS±?lfE!££  ffifj wbieb former|y inhabiled *?™ «* 

tor  which  we  had  pot  the  roaleriali  at  the  lime  '"J r,fl>   Dut  ■*  present  is  Spread  through 

of  preparing  ih*  uticlei  in  E.  Sclavonia,  Lower  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
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Mold*™  and    Walachis.    They  profess  attaining  the  height  of.  tone  or  fburieet, 

the  Greek  faith,  hut  many  of  them  have  Mid  rough  with  numerous  fine  prickles: 

joined  the  Catholic  ebtirch.  the  inferior    leavea    are    pinnate,    com- 

R*bh  {exanthema) ;  an  eruption  of  the  poaed  of  five  oval  acute  toothed  leaflets, 
akin.  Itcoaajeta  of  red  patches  on  the  green  above,  and  whitish  and  downy  be- 
afcin,  diffused  irregularly  over  the  body,  neath  ;  the  superior  ones  are  terate  ;  the 
Portiona  of  the  cuticle  are  often  elevated  flowers  are  white,  and  rattier  email,  sup- 
in  a  rash,  but  die  elevation*  are  not  sou-  potted  on  slender  branching  peduncles, 
TTVPftr1  The  eruption  ia  usually  ac-  which  arise  from  the  ante  of  the  superior 
composted  with  a  general  disorder  of  the  leaves :  they  are  succeeded  by  a  wefl- 
consthTrtion,  and  terminates  in  a  few  days  known  nvit^ompoaed  of  numerous  round- 
by  cutkuilar  exfoliations,  ed  succulent  grams,  sod  of  a  delicious  fla- 

Rjsk,  Erasmus  Christian,  professor  of  vor.  It  grows  wild  in  rocky  places, 
Utsrary  history,  **"*  librarian  id  the  uni-  throughout  the  colder  parts  of  tbenortbeni 
veraityof  Copenhagen, a  learned  linguist,  hemisphere.  Severslvarietiesareculrjrai- 
was  the  son  of  •  peasant,  and  was  bom  ^differing  in  the  size  and  color  of  the  fruit, 
near  Odensee,  in  the  island  of  Funen,  in  either  red,  flesh- colored,  or  yellow.  One 
1784.  He  Studied  at  Copenhagen,  after-  variety  bean  twice  a  year.  A  light  soil  is 
wards  lived  several  years  in  Iceland,  and  best  suited  to  tbe  culture  of  the  raspberry, 
made  scientific  tours  through  Sweden,  and  an  eastern  or  western  exposure,  slight- 
Finland  and  Russia.  In  1808,  he  receiv-  ly  shaded.  It  is  generally  propagated  by 
ed  an  appointment  in'  the  university  libra-  suckers,  which  the  old  roots  iive  out  in 
ry  at  Copenhagen,  and  made  himself  fe-  profusion;  and  the  time  of  planting  con- 
mibar  with  the  oldest  sources  of  north-  tinuee  from  November  till  the  middle  of 
em  history.  His  Introduction  to  a  March.  A  distance  of  three  feet  in  every 
Knowledge  of  tbe  Icelandic  or  Old  Lan-  direction,  should  be  left  round  the  stocks, 
—  -je  of  the  North  (Copenhagen,  181 1) ;  and  00  more  suckers  should  be  Buffered 

'bigrUaxtM  Sprogi&rr.  (Anglo-Saxon  to  remain  than  are  intended  to  bear  the 

Grammar,  Stockholm, 1817,  translated  imo  following  year,  unless  young  plants  are 
English  by  Thorpe) ;  his  Examination  wanted;  and  if  very  large  fruit  is  the 
into  the  Origin  of  the  Icelandic  Language  object,  no  suckers  should  be  left.  On  the 
Copenhagen,  1818},  which  received  the  other  hand,  when  the  strongest  suckers  are 
prize  from  the  Danish  society  of  science ;  wanted,  the  fruit-bearing  snoots  should  be 
his  edition  of  Biorn  Hsldonen's  Icelandic  cut  down.  Raspberries  have  a  grateful 
Dictionary ;  and  his  valuable  contributions  subacid  taste,  and,  unlike  most  fruits,  do 
to  other  works  on  tbe  ancient  northern  not  undergo  the  acetous  fermentation  in 
literature, — are  proofs  of  his  learning  and  the  stomach ;  their  perfume  is  very  de- 
industry.  In  1619,  Rank  undertook  a  tour  lightful.  They  are  much  used  in  cookery 
through  Russia  to  Persia,  and  thence  and  confectionary,  as  well  as  in  deserts  : 
sailed  (1890)  for  Bombay,  and  visited  with  sugar  they  are  made  into  jam  and 
Ceylon,  for  the   purpose  of  prosecuting  jelly,  and  also  into  cakes.    The  juice,™"- 


KS 


While  in  the  East,  he  collected  113  old  dy,  constitutes  the  liqueur  called  raspberry 
and  rare  Oriental  manuscripts  for  the  uni-  imndy  ;  und  it  ia  sometimes  manufactured 
vereity  of  Copenhagen:  among  tlietn  were  into  wine.  In  some  pans  of  Eurojie,  a 
thirty-three  relative  to  the  ancient  Persian  while  vinegar  is  prepared  by  infusion, 
literature,  and  particularly  tor  the  Zenda-  which  is  convened  into  a  sirup  by  adding 
vesta,  several  of  which  bad  escaped  the  the  requisite  quantity  of  sugar. — A  second 
notice  of  Anquctil  du  Perron;  nineteen  species  of  raspberry  (AT.  *tn£D»u»),  bearing 
of  them  in  the  Zend,  and  the  others  in  a  small  red  fruit,  grows  wild  in  most  of 
the  Pehlvi  language :  twenty-four  of  the  the  northern  parts  of  the  U.  States.  The 
manuscripts  belong  to  a  hitherto  almost  fruit  has  an  agreeable  flavor,  and  frequent- 
unknown  portion  of  Indian  literature,  lv  makes  its  appearance  in  our  markets. 
Since  bis  return  to  Copenhagen,  proree-  It  is  probably  susceptible  of  as  much  iin- 
sor  Rask  has  published  a  Spanish  Gram-  provement  by  cultivation  as  die  preceding 
mar,  a  Frisian  Grammar,  a  Danish  Gram-  species. — Tbe  genus  rvbut  belongs  to  the 
mar  for  the  use  of  Englishmen  (1830),  natural  order  ramene,  and  is  numerous  in 
and,  very  recently,  an  Arabic  Grammar  the  U.  States,  comprehending  tbe  different 
and  Text-Book.  sorts  of  blackberries  and  dewberries,  as 
RiSFBERRT.  The  common  cultivated  they  are  termed.  One  of  them,  the  flow- 
raspberry  (ruiur  idaut)  has  a  woody  root,  ering  raspberry  (jR.  odoraftuj,  is  a  highly 
from  which  arise  several  upright  stems,  ornamental  shrub,    distinguished    by  its 
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very  large  bright  red  flowers,  and  is  fre-  to  this  country  in  European  ships,  and 

quently  cultivated  id  gardens,  both  in  Eu-  has  been  gradually  propagated  from  the 

rope  and  America  :  it  grows  wild  in  Can-  seaports  over  the  greater  pan  of  the  conti- 

ada,  the  Northern  States,  and  along  the  nent    The  brown  rat  take*  up  its  resi- 

whole   range  of  the    Alleghany   moun-  dence    about    whorfe,  store-houses,   eel- 

tains.    Two  other  'species,  growing  west  Ian,  granaries,  &&,  and  destroys  the  com- 

of  the  Rocky  mountains,  are  equally  re-  mon  black  rat  and  mouse,   or  entirely 

markable  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  expels    them  from  the  vicinities  it  fre- 

flowers.  quenu.    To  cbicktme,  rabbits,  young  pig- 

Rabtadt;  a  town  with  4300  inhabit-  eons,  ducks,  and  various  other  domestic 

ants,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  animals,  It  is  equally   destructive,  when 

river  Murg,  about  nine  mike  from  Csris-  urged  by  hunger  and  opportunity.    Eggs 

nine.    The  beautiful  castle  Favorite  was,  ore  also  a  very  favorite  article  of  food 

until  1771,  the  residence  of  the  margraves  with   this  species,  and  are  sought  with 

of   Baden-Baden.       At   the  congress  of  groat  avidity ;  in  fact,  every  thing  that  is 

Rastadt,  1713,  prince  Eugene  (for  Austria)  edible  falsi  a  prey  to  their  voracity,  and 

and  marshal  Villars  (for  France)  began  the  con    scarcely    be    secured     from     then' 

negotiations  which  put  on  end  to  the  Be-  persevering  and  audacious  inroads.     In 

Tarien  war  of  succession  by  the  peace  of  the  country,  they  take  up  their  abodes 

Rastadt,  May  6, 1714.     The  second  cod-  according;  to  convenience  and  the  abun- 

grees  at  Rastadt  was  opened  Dec  9, 1797,  donee  of  provision,  infesting  especially 

for  the  purpose  of  concluding  peace  be-  mills,  bains  and  out-hausas,  or  residing  in 

tween  France  and  Germany,  and  wan  holes  along  the  bonks  of  races  or  other 

dissolved  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  water-courses.      The  brown  rat  a 

April   7,  1799.     (Baa   "  '     ""  '      - ' 

French  ministers  Kobe 

Jean  de  Bry,  set  out  tc  .... 

1769,  but,  about  300  paces  from  the  sub-  tonce.    When  attacked,  and  not  allowed 

*nbeoomeaa 


See   CoHgrat.)      The  with  neat  facility,  and  dives  with  vigor, 

loberjot,  Bonnier,  and  remainine  under  water  for  a  considerable 

it  to  return,  April  38,  time,  and  swimming  thus  to  some  dis- 

',  nut,  atiout  is™" '— —      — *•  ~ '"" '  ■  ■■'  "  J  "—  ~" J 

were  attacked 

erjot  and  Boil 

SSri 


urb,  were  attacked  by  a  troop  of  hussars,    an  opportunity  of  escaping,  he  bee 

Koberjot  and  Bonnier  were  killed,  their    dangerous  antagonist,  leaping  at  his  ene- 
pepers  token,  and  their  persons  plundered;    my,  and  inflicting  severe  and  dangerous 


itely  intimidated  in 
n  inquiry  into  the  affair,  which  we  presence  of  one  of  these  rots  thus  pen- 
it  left  to  the  emperor.  This,  after  being  ned  up,  and  is  very  wilhngto  escape  the 
prosecuted  for  some  time  with  spirit,  was  dangers  of  an  encounter.  The  brown  rat 
at  length  dropped.  It  is  now  generally'  is  amazingly  prolific,  and,  but  for  ha  nu- 
bcliovedtbat,tlioughthehui«anihadorders  merous  enemies,  and  its  own  rapacious 
to  take  the  papers  from  these,  ministers,  the  disposition,  would  become  an  intolerable 
killing  was  probably  caused  by  their  wish  pest.  Happily  for  the  world,  in  addition 
to  plunder.  to  man,  to  the  weazel,  cat,  some  species 
Rat.  The  common  brown  or  Norway  of  dog,  &c,  rats  frequently  find  destrue- 
ns!, now  so  extensively  diffused  over  this  live  enemies  in  each  other,  both  in  the 
country,  is  not  indigenous  to  our  soil,  but  odnlt  and  young  state.  The  strongest  of 
waa  introduced  from  Europe,  which  the  species  prey  upon  the  weaker,  and 
received  it  from  Ada  in  the  eighteenth  are  the  most  merciless  destroyers  of  then- 
century  (as  late  as  the  year  1750).  There  own  kind.*  The  weazel  and  the  terrier 
are  few  parts  of  the  world,  now  visited  by  are  the  most  efficient  rat-killers,  as  the 
navigators,  where  this  animal  has  not. been  first  con  pursue  the  enemy  to  his  moat 
introduced  ;  and  the  immediate  conse-  secret  retreat,  and  the  second  derives, 
quence  of  its  introduction  has  been,  that  from  his  superior  strength  and  activity,  a 
all  the  native  rats  have  been  destroyed,  or  very  decided  advantage  in  the  contest, 
obliged  to  withdraw  beyond  the  roach  of  The  cat,  though  in  general  a  very  useful 
this  subtle  and  implacable  enemy.  Prior  auxiliary  in  lessening  the  number  of  this 
to  the  year  above  mentioned,  this  rot,  ,  „„  h  ,,-.,, §*.,  tke  bauy  of  Ikesa 
now  so  notorious  for  its  ravages,  was  ,„•„,  „„,  „»  ^  0f  audi  of  tbem  u  have 
almost,  if  not  wholly,  unknown  in  Europe,  been  devoured  in  their  hale*,  have  frequently  bom 
It  WM  conveyed  to  England  about  the  found  curiously  turned  inside  out,  every  part  be- 
period  above  mentioned,  in  the  timber-  j*  «™Pl«id  J  bverttdto  ^«nd"°[,  S"  55T* 
■Up.  from  Norway,  and  hence  it  he.  g^'tS^bSutS! WSa«&5£ 
received  one  of  its  common  names,  ume  peculiu- node  of  eaUng  oui  the  ctutanti." 
Many  years  subsequently  it  was  brought  — Bewick,  IStt.  of  QuadrupaU. 
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species,  is  very  liable  both  to  be  foiled  end"  Rata*  (calamuii) ;  ■  genus  of  palms, 
worsted  in  her  attempts.  Ah  these  rata  but  widely  differing  in  habit  from  the  real 
bring  forth  from  twelve  to  eighteen  at  a  of  that  family,  and,  in  this  respect,  some- 
litter,  we  nave  good  reason  to  rejoice  that  what  resembling  the  greases.  The  spe- 
ao  many  animals  bare  an  instinctive  ani-  ciea  bare  ell  perennial,  long,  round,  solid, 
moeity  against  so  noxious  a  marauder.  The  jointed,  unbrauching  stems,  extremely 
cunning  of  these  rats  is  not  leas  than  their  tough  and  pliable,  often  ascending  among 
impudence;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  take  the  branches  of  trees,  but  without  pricklee 
them  in  traps,  after  one  or  two  have  tieen  or  tendrils.  They  grow  in  profusion 
thus,  caught,  as  the  rest  avoid  it  with  ecru-  along  the  banks  of  riven  in  tropical  Asia 
pulous  care,  however  tempting  may  be  and  the  neighboring  islands.  All  the 
the  bait  it  contains.  The  surest  way  to  species  are  very  useful,  and  are  applied  to 
remove  them  n  by  poison,  which,  bow-  various  purposes :  the  fruit  and  young 
ever,  they  frequently  detect  and  avoid,  items  of  all  furnish  nutriment,  and  a  drink 
The  powder  of  nux  vomica,  mixed  with  is  obtained  from  the  liquid  which  flows 
some  Indian  corn  or  oat-meal,  and  scented  from  wounds  made  in  the  spadix.  One 
withoil  of  rhodium,  is  found  very  effectual  species  is  even  cultivated  for  its  fruit, 
in  destroying  them.  Arsenic  is  very  com-  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and 
mouly  used  in  the  same  way  for  this  pur-  covered  with  scales.  Certain  species  fur- 
pose;  but  the  fatal  accidents  which  fre-  rush  cables,  cords  and  withes  of  exceeding 
quently  occur  when  this  poison  is  kept  strength;  others  are  split  into  stripe  for 
aboutthehouse.inconsequeuceoftholabel  making  the  seats  and  backs  of  chairs, 
being  removed  or  changed,  and  the  araen-  baskets,  and  other  light  end  elegant  articles 
ic  administered  to  members  of  the  family  of  furniture;  those  which  are  larger  and 
instead  of  some  other  medicine,  render  firmer,  and  whose  joints  are  more  distant, 
it  a  very  objectionable  resource.  The  afford  elegant  walking-Bucks ;  in  short, 
brown  rat  measures  about  nine  inches,  the  economical  purposes  to  which  the 
and  isof  a  light  brown  color,  intermingled  various  species  or  ratans  are  applied,  are 
with  ash  and  tawny.  The  color  ot  the  very  numerous,  even  in  northern  climates, 
throat  and  belly  isof  a  dirty  white,  inclin-  A  trade  in  ratans,  to  considerable  extent, 
ay.  It  baa  pale,  flesh-colored,  is  carried  on  from  several  of  theEsMlndia 
.  t,  with  &  tail  of  the  same  length  islands  to  China,  which  is  the  principal 
as  the  body,  sad  covered  with  small  dusky  market  for  them, 
scales,  with  short  hairs  thinly  scattered  Rate  ;  the  name  of  the  classes  into 
between. — The  Unci  rot  was  much  more  which  ships  of  war  are  divided  in  the 
common  previous  to  the  introduction  of  navy,  according  to  their  force  and  magni- 
the  brown  rot  than  at  present     It  is  now  tude:  thus  the  jSrsf  rote  comprehends  all 

im  90  to 

ns  injurious  and  destructive,  resembling  it  96  guns,   upon  three  decks;   third  rah 

closely  in  manners  and  habits.    It  is  of  a  consists  of  ships  from  64  to  80  cannon ; 

deep  iron-gray,  and  indeed  nearly  of  a  fourth  rata  consist  of  ships  from  50  to  CO 

black  color  above,  and  of  an  ash  color  on  guns,  upon  two  decks  and  the  quarter- 

Ihs  lower  parts  of  its  body.     Its  legs  are  deck.     A II  vessels  of  war  under  the  fourth 

nearly  naked,  and  on  its  fore  feet,  instead  rate  are  usually  comprehended  under  the 

of  the  rudiments!  thumb,  it  has  a  claw,  general  names    of  frigatti,    and    never 

The  length,  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  appear  in  the  line  of  battle.    They  are 

the  tail,  is  seven  inches;   the  tail  itself  is  divided  into  two  rates,   viz.  Ji/lh  nates, 

almost  eight  inches  long.    It  baa  been  a  mounting  from  39  to  40  or  44  guns;  and 

matter  of  dispute,  whether  this  animal  tilth  rote*,  of  from  30  to  30  guns, 

was  received  here  from  Europe,  or  was  Ratei,  (rsiefW  nuUivorut);  a  species  of 

originally  taken  hence  to  that  quarter  of  animals  allied  to  the  gluttons,  inhabiting 

the  world.  Blumenbach,  who  has  devoted  the  southern  part  of  Africa.    It  lives  on 

much  attention  to  the  subject,  states  it  as  honey,  which  it  procures  in  great  quanti- 

his  opinion  that  the  black  rat  was  carried  ties,  the  bees  in  that  part  of  tbe  country 

from  Europe  to  America.     Garcilaso  de  making   their   nests  iu  burrows  in  the 

la  Vega  states,  that  it  was  first  introduced  ground,   which  hare  been  deserted  by 

into  South  America  by  tbe  Europeans,  some  animal.   Sparrman  gives  an  extraor- 

nbout  the  year  1544,  and  Geraldus  Cam-  dinary  and  almost  incredible  account  of 

bren&Li  speaks  of  them  in  Europe  previous  its  sagacity,  vis,  that  it  will  ascend  the 

to  me  discovery  of  America.  highest  part  of  the  desert  it  inhabits  to 

Ratafia.    (See  Liqueur.)  look  about,  placing  one  foot  shove  its 


naked  feet,  w 
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eyes,  to  prevent  their  being  dazzted  by  are  old ;    the  streets  crooked,  but  clean, 

the  bud.    The  reason  be  assigns  for  its  Tba  city  ball,  in  which  the  diet  uaed  to 

choosing  this  elevated  situation  ia,  tbat  it  assemble,  with,  the  library,  the  cathedral, 

may  the  better  hear  and  aee  the  honey-  and  several- other  public  buildings,  deserve 

guide  cuckoo,  which  Uvea  on  bees,  and  mention.    There  ore  several  good  schools 

serves  aa  a  guide  to  their  hives.     From  and  learned  societies.     The  manufactures 

the  toughness  of  its  hide  and  the  stiffness  consist  chiefly  of  pottery,  bleached  wax, 

of  its  hair,  it  is  admiral  >ly  defended,  not  soap,  beer  and  brandy.    Yarn  is  here  dyed 

only   from   the  stings  of  bees,   but  also  Turkish  red.   .There  is  also  considerable 

from    the   attacks   of   mora    formidable  commerce.    Near  the  city  ia  the  monu- 

adversaries.    The  ratel  has  a  blunt  nose ;  mem,    which  the  late  archbishop  and 

no  external  ears;  a  rough  tongue;  short  prince-primate,     CBarles    von    Dalberg, 

legs,    furnished    with  long*  and  straight  erected  in  1817  to  the  memory  of  Kepler, 

claws,    deeply    grooved    twneath  :    the  who  died  here,  Nov.  5, 1630.     Respecting 

crown  of  its  head  and  upper  part  of  its  the  battle  of  five  days  (from  April  la  to  24, 

body  is  gray;  the  rest  is  black,  except  in  1809),  near  end  in  Rsrisbon,  aee  Eck- 

tbot  from  each  ear  a  dusky  line  extends  mihl.      On  the  33d,  the  city  lost  134 

to  the  tail.     The  length  of  the  body  ia  houses  by  fire,  and  the  loss  of  property  by 

forty  inches ;  of  the  toil,  twelve ;  of  the  pillage  was  estimated  at  1,500,000  flor- 

anterior  clows,  an  inch  ami  throe  quarters,  ins.    Let  49°  0"  53"  N.  ;  and  Ion.  MP& 

Ration,  in  the  army ;  a  portion  of  am-  S3"  E. 
munition,  bread,  drink  and   forage,  dis-        Ratlines  ;  small  lines  which  traverse 

tributed  to  each  soldier  for  his  daily  sub-  the   shrouds   of  a   ship   horizontally,  at 

aiKtcnce,  .&c    The  officers  have  several  regular  distances,  from  the  deck  upwards, 

rations,  according  to  their  quality  and  the  forming  a  variety  of  ladders  whereby  to 

number  of  attendants  they  ore  obliged  to  climb  or  to   descend  from-  any  of  the 

keep.  moat  beads. 

Ratio-hush:,    in    the    philosophy  of        Rattan.    (See  Salon.) 
religion  ;    opposed     to    tvptmabiralism.        Rittaitt  or  Rataimia  Root  ;  the  root 

Both  words  ore  chiefly  used  in  Germany,  of  the  kramtria  ijimulra,  a  plant  belonging 

(See  Supcrnalvraiitm.)  to  ths  order  palygalia,  and  growing  wild 

Ratisbon  (in  German,  Btgtntbarg),  in  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Chili.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Germany,  a  powerful  styptic,  and  various  marvel' 
built  by  tbe  Romans,  and  called  Reguvum,  lous  properties  have  been  attributed  to  it. 
or  Ca'stra  Scgina,  was,  as  early  as  the  The  plant  has  lately  been  brought  into 
second  century,  a  commercial  plaice,  aa  Europe,  and  probably  will  succeed  in 
appears  from  an  inscription  on  a  temple  temperate  climates.  It  is  not  yet  in  trio 
brought  to  light  by  K.  T.  Gemeiner.  Encash  catalogues  of  introduced  plants. 
•Under  the  Ajrilolfingians,  it  was  the  capi-  Rattlesnake  {crotalui);  a  genus  of 
tol  of  Bavaria.  After  the  deposition  of  American  serpents,  celebrated  fbr  the  dan- 
this  dynasty,  it  was  under  the  immediate  ger  which  accompanies  their  bite,  and  for 
protection  of  the  German  king.  It  under-  the  peculiar  appendages  to  their  tail  The 
went  several  changes,  and,  in  1663,  was  scientific  name  erotalui  is  derived  from 
made  the  permanent  seat  of  the  diet  of  the  «f»ni»o>,  a  bell,  rattle,  or  cymbal.  The 
German  empire,  and  so  continued  until  the  head  is  broad,  triangular,  and  generally 
dissolution  of  the  same.  In  1803,  the  city  Sat  in  its  entire  extent.  The  eyes  are  very- 
end  the  bishopric  of  the  same  name  were  brilliant,  and  provided  with  a  nictitating 
given  to  the  elector  of  Mayence,  who  was  membrane;  the  mouth  very  large,  the 
now  styled  "  arch -chancel  lor  of  the  em-  tongue  forked  at  its  extremity.  Tbe  body 
pire."  The  city  and  bishopric  were  made  is  robust,  elongated,  cylindrical,  covered 
a  principality,  and  the  former  see  of  May-  above  with  carinated  scales.  The  tail  is 
ence  transferred  to  Ratisbon.  When  the  short,  cylindrical,  and  somewhat  thick, 
prince-primate  was  made  grand-duke  o(  Tbe  munber  of  the  little  bells  which  ter- 
Frankfort  by  Napoleon  (in  1810L  the  minate  it,  increases  with  age,  an  addi- 
priiici polity  was  given  to  Bavaria.  Ratio-  tional  one  being  formed  at  every  casting 
boo  has,  at  present,  36,100  inhabitants  of  the  skin.  These  bells  are  truncated, 
(mostly  Lutherans),  and  is  the  chief  quadrangular  pyramids,  received  within 
place  of  the  circle  of  the  Regen.  The  each  other  in  ouch  a  manner  that  only  a 
city  lies  in  a  fertile  valley,  at  the  conflu-  third  part  of  each  is  visible,  tbe  tip  of 
ence  of  the  Danube  and  the  Regen.  A  every  bone  running  within  two  of  the 
bridge  1091  feet  long  (built  in  1135—46)  bone's  below  it.  Thus  they  are  united  by 
leads  over  the  Danube.    The  buildings  a  kind  of  ball  and  socket  joint,  and  move 
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with  a  rattling  sound  whenever  the  ani-  America,  end  is  generally  from  four  to  she 
mal  agitates  ita  tail.  The  noise  resembles  feet  long.  The  ervtaiut  durittu*  (striped 
that  made  by  rumpled  parchment,  or  by  rattlesnake  of  Shaw)  inhabits  the  temps- 
tiro  qtiilb)  of  a  goose  nibbed  smartly  rate  countries  of  North  America  as  far  H 
against  each  other.  The  poison  fangs  are  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude ;  it  trsv- 
traversed  by  a  canal  for  the  emission  of  enes  with  ease  rivers  and  lakes  by  swim- 
the  poison.  These  fangs,  when  not  used,  miug,  swelling  out  ita  body  like  a  bladder, 
remain  concealed  in  a  fold  of  the  gum ;  Crotalut  mtiim-iuj  (miliary  rattlesnake)  is 
when  the  animal  bites,  the  fangs  are  an  inbubitnnt  of  Carolina,  is  of  smallRue, 
raised.  They  are  two  in  number,  one  at  and  not  easily  perceived ;  it  is  fond  of  re- 
each  end  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  crqtaii  maining  coiled  up  on  the  tops  of  the  roots 
have  a  fetid  odor ;  bogs  feed  upon  them,  of  huge  trees,  or  on  the  fallen  trunks; 
but  most  animals,  especially  horses  and  lives  on  frogs,  insects,  worms,  iic 
dogs,  dread  them.  Their  principal  food  Rauch,  Christian,  professor  of  sculp. 
is  birds  and  squirrels.  They  also  devour  ture  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  Berlin, 
rats,  bares,  and  small  reptiles.  Their  one  of  the  first  German  sculptors  now 
glance  has  been  said  to,  have  the  power  living,  was  bom  in  1777,  in  Waldeck. 
of  fascinating  their  prey  so  as  to  make  it  After  having  spent  some  time  in  Ber- 
drop  into  their  mouths;  it  is  probable,  lit],  he  went,  in  1805,  to  Rome.  In  1811, 
however,  that  they  only  seize  it  during  the  the  king  of  Prussia  invited  him  to  Berlin 
terror  and  confusion  which  the  sight  of  to  execute  s  mausoleum  fbrlhe  late  queen 
them  occasions.  They  creep  slowly,  and  in  Charlottenburg.  In  1814,  this  mono- 
do  not  bite  but  when  provoked,  or  for  the  mem  was  erected,  and  forms  one  of  the 
purpose  of  destroyiugiheirprey ;  and  they  finest  works  of  modern  ait.  In  1815,  be 
sound  their  rattles  some  time,  before  at-  was  charged  by  the  king  to  execute  the 
tacking  their  assailants.  When  seized  by  statues  of  Scbarnhomt  and  Bulow,  which 
the  head,  they  cannot,  like  other  reptiles,  are  now  standing  in  Berlin,  neariy  oppo- 
raise  their  tails  and  twist  themselves  round  site  the  king's  palace.  He  also  madee 
the  arm,  nor  make  use  of  their  strength  to  model  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Bliicher  for 
disengage  themselves.  They  usually  rest  the  city  of  lireslau.  Another  statue  of 
twisted  m  s  spiral  form  in  the  cwtomaiy  Bliicher,  maiic  by  him,  eleven  fuel  high,  on 
»>k.  ^maj  ..i.uL  n.wtM.ikjD:>  riuu  *  "n^™*-i  *:.«*-*».  £u.»  i"«i.    entirely  of 


paths  of  wild  animals,  particularly  in  tl 
which  conduct  to  the  water.    The  re 


dies  employed  against  the  bite  nf  the  rat-  produced  many  other  fine  works. — Sea 
tlesnake,  are  suction  and  ligatures,  caus-  Sketches  of  the  principal  Works  of  Chr. 
tics  and  interna]  medicines.  All  the  ape-  Rauch,  with  Illustrations,  by  Dr.  G.  F. 
■eies  of  crofts!)  whose  country  is  well  Waagen  (Berlin,  1837,  folio).  Rauch  is 
known,  are  confined  to  America;  and  the  distinguished  for  accuracy  of  execution. 
individuals  of  this  genus  have  diminished  Raucourt,  Sophia,  a  French  actress 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  popula-  of  eminence,  whose  proper  name  was 
tion.  Bertram  says,  that  he  has  seen  some  Saucerote,  was  born  at  Nancy,  in  1756, 
rattlesnakes  as  thick  us  a  man's  thigh,  and  and  was  the  daughter  of  s  theatrical 
more  than  six  feet  long.  When  the  win-  performer.  She  first  appeared  on  the 
ter  is  rigorous,  the  crotali  pass  soms  time,  stage  at  Paris,  in  1773,  in  the  charac- 
in  a  lethargic  state,  near  the  sources  of  ter  of  Dido,  and  soon  acquired  great 
rivers,  in  covert  places,  where  the  frost  professional  reputation,  which  she  enjoy- 
eannot  reach  them.  They  bury  them-  ed  till  177Q  when  she  suddenly  fled  Bom 
selves  thus,  before  the  autumnal  equinox,  France  to  avoid  her  creditors.  Having 
after  they  have  changed  their  skin,  and  do  returned  to  the  Paris  stage  in  1779,  she 
not  emerge  until  after  the  vernal  equinox,  continued  to  be  one  of  its  principal  ores- 
Many  of  them  are  often  found  together  in  ments,  till  her  imprisonment  during  the 
the  same  bole.  Till  the  month  of  July,  reign  of  terror,  in  1793.  She  was  dis- 
their  bite  is  comparatively  harmless.  At  charged  after  six  months?  confinement, 
Cayenne,  and  in  the  hot  latitudes,  they  but  experienced  other  persecutions  till 
are  in  constant  activity  all  the  year.  They  she  obtained  the  protection  of  Napoleon, 
are  viviparous,  and  can  live  a  ions  time.  Madame  Raucotut  died  January  15, 
Some   have  been   mentioned  as  having  1815. 

forty  or  fifty  pieces  in  their  rattles,  and  Racxbh,  Frederic  Louis  George  von ; 

being  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length,  was  born  at  Worfitz,  in  Dessau,  1781. 

They  have  great  tenacity  of  life:    The    At  the  age  of  seventeen  yeara  l ' 

crotaivt    nomrfuf,    Lin.    (banded    rattle-  at   Halle    and  afterwards  at 

*nnke),  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  South  In  1801,  he  was  appointed  a 
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under  the  Prussian  government,  and  after-  gious  controversies,  which,  at  that  timer 
wards  discharged  various  offices,  in  which  continued  to  distract  his  unhappy  coun- 
be  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  tbe  try.  Filled  with  hatred  of  the  new  doc- 
chancellor  -  von  Hardenberg  (q.  v.);  but  trices,  he  became  accustomed  to  consider 
his  fondness  for  tbe  study  of  history  in-  the  good  and  humane  Henry  as  the  arch' 
duced  him  to  give  up  the  moat  brilliant  enemy  of  tbe  church,  to  destroy  whom 
prospects  for  a  professorship  in  the  uni-  would  be  a  meritorious  work,  may  14, 
verBiiy  of  Breahiu,  in  1811.  In  1615  and  1610,  be  succeeded  in  hie  purpose.  (Bee 
1817,  be  travelled  in  Germany,  Switzer-  Henry  IF.).  He  waa  seized,  condemned 
land  and  Italy,  and.  collected  important  to  death,  and  underwent  his  sentence  on 
materials  for  his  history  of  the  Hohen-  the  37th  of  May.  He  died  under  the  se- 
ataufen  (q.  v.).  In  1819,  be  was  appointed  veresi  torments  of  more  than  an  bout's 
professor  of  politics  in  Berlin ;  but,  since  duration,  which  he  endured  with  tratt- 
the  death  of  Rubs,  he  has  chiefly  lectured  quillity,  as  be  had  .done  the  rack,,  and 
on  history.  Among  his  many  works  are  without  betraying  any  especial  repentance, 
the  following; — CCI  Emaidatiana  ad  or  naming  any  accomplices. 
Tabula*  gtntalogiau  Arabumet  Turconm  Ravelin,  in  fortification,  was  anciently 
(Heidelberg,  1811);  Manual  of  important  a  flat  bastion,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a 
Passages  from  the  Latin  Historians  of  the  curtain,  but  is  now  a  detached  work, 
Middle  Ages  (Break,  1813) ;  Lectures  on  composed  only  of  two  faces,  which  make 
Ancient  History  (Leipsic,  1831, 3  vois.J;  a  salient  angle,  and  raised  before  the  cur- 
History  of  the  Hohenstaufen  and  their  tain  on  tbe  counterscarp  of  the  place.  A 
lime  (Leipaic,  1633 — 35,  6  vols.,  with  ravelin  is  a  triangular  wort,  resembling  the 
engravings) — all  in  German,  sxcept  that  point  of  a  bastion  with  the  flanks  cut  off. 
whose  title  is  given  in  Latin.  He  has  also  Raver.  (Bee  Crow.) 
written  a  great  number  of  reviews  in  tbe  Kavzsni  ;  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Heidelberg  and  Vienna  annuals,  and  the  Italy,  in  tbe  Romagna  (States  of  the 
Hermt*.  His  History  of  tlie  Prussian  Church),  capita)  of  a  delegation  of  the 
Government  from  1808  to  1613,  at  the  same  name,  fort*  miles  east  of  Bologna ; 
conclusion  of  Hanso's  (q.  v.)  History  of  population  16,000.  Ravenna  waa  former- 
the  Prussian  Slate  since- 1763,  in  German,  iy  the  residence  of  the  Western  Roman 
is  valuable.  He  edits  the  Historical  Pock-  emperors,  and,  after  tbe  fall  of  the  Western 
et-Book,  an  annual,  the  first  volume  of  empire,  of  the  Gothic  kings,  and  still  later 
which  appeared  in  1830.  In  1831,  be  pub-  of  the  exarchs.  (Bee  ExarchaU.)  In  753,  it 
lisbed  Letters  from  Paris  (Prance,  3  vols.),  was  captured,  by    the    Lombards,    from 

Raofacb,  Ernest  Benjamin  Solomon,  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Freakish  king 
one  of  tbe  most  popular  dramatists  now  Pepin,  and  bestowed,  with  the  exarchate, 
living  in  Germany,  was  lioni  in  1784,  in  on  tbe  pope.  From  1440  to  1508,  it  waa 
Silesia.  In  1801,  he  entered  the  uuiver-  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  from  whom 
eity  of  Halle.  In  1804,  he  went  to  St.  it  was  taken  by  the  league  of  Cambray. 
Petersburg  to  join  hie  brother.  In  1816,  Since  that  time  it  has  belonged  to  the  pa- 
be  was  appointed  professor  in  the  uuiver-  pal  see.  It  is  surrounded  with  marshes, 
sity  of  that  capital,  and  taught  German  which,  however,  have  in  modem  tiroes 
literature  and  history.  In  1831,  the  gov-  been  partly  drained.  It  had  formerly  a 
eminent  ordered  an  inquiry  into  his  rou-  fine  port  on  the  Adriatic,  whiah  has  been 
duct  and  that  of  several  of  his  colleagues;  filled  up  by  the  accumulation  of  mud;  and 
as  the  event  was  uncertain,  he  left  Russia  the  city,  though  still  occupying  its  former 
in  1832.  Of  late  be  has  lived  chiefly  in  site,  is  now  three  or  four  miles  from  tbe 
Berlin,  where  many  of  his  dramatic  works  sea.  In  the  neighborhood,  towards  Forli 
have  been  performed  wilb  considerable  (q.  v.),  is  the  field  of  battle,  on  which 
applause.  He  has  composed  comedies  as  Gaston  de  Fair  gained  a  victory  over  the 
well  as  tragedies.  Several  other  small  Spanish  and  papal  troops  (1512),  and  fell, 
productions  of  his  have  appeared  in  sou-  Tbe  bones  of  tbe  emperors  Honoring, 
venire,  etc.  He  has  also  written  Letters  Constantine,  and  Valens  HI,  of  Galla 
from  Italy,  Placid  in,    daughter    of    Theodosius    tbe 

Ravaillac,  Francis,  the  murderer  of  Great,  and  of  Dante,  lie  in  Ravenna. 

Henry IV  of  France,  born  at  Augoulenie  BAWDON,LoaD.(See//affing>>,  francis.) 

in  1578,  pursued  the  practice  of  lnw,  mid,  Rat.     The  ray,  in  ichthyology,  is  a  ge- 

at  the  same  time,  instructed  tbe  children  uus  of  fishes,  of  which  the  generic  cbar- 

of  bia  native  place.     His  naturally  gloomy  ncter  is  that  it  has  fine  oblique  spiracle* 

disposition  degenerated  into  a  wild  timati-  on  each  side,  placed  beneath   the   neck; 

cistii.wbeu  be  began  to  meddle  in      "  '      '            "       ■■■■'----  j-   -     ■ 
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from  the  body ;  the  month  is  beneath,  took  place  January  17,  1705.    The  Phil- 

transverae,  toothed;  the  body  is  broad,  osophical   Letters  of  Ray,  and  those  of 

thin  and  flat     The  individuals  of  this  ge-  his    correspondents,   were    published    in 

all  inhabitant!  of  the  sea  only:  1716,  by  Dr.  W.  Durham. 


They  feed 

any  animal  substances  which  they  may  ., 
happen  to  meet  with.  They  grow  to  a  as  a  preacher,  but,  in  1 748,  quitted  the  so- 
large  size,  sometimes  exceeding  two  nun-  ciety  and  went  to  Patio.  Here  be  gained 
dred  poundsin  weight  The  females;  ore  «  subsistence  by  his  pen ;  but  hai|  first 
the  larger,  and  produce  their  young  alive,  worts  (History  of  the  English  Parliament, 
only  one  at  a  time,  which  are  enclosed  in  and  History  of  the  Stadtholderate)  at- 
a  bhck,  quadrangular,  homy  shell.  The  tracted  little  notice.  His  Hutoire  Phtinto- 
eyea  are  half  covered  with  a  thin  mem-  phique  da  Elablisttmtn*  tt  du  Commeret 
brane,  oblong,  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  det  Europeens  dam  la  deux  hvk*  (1770) 
the  head ;  above  these,  in  the  place  of  gained  him  reputation,  although  he  was 
nostrils,  is  a  broad  groove,  divided  by  a  himself  so  sensible  of  its  errors  and  de- 
reticulate  membrane,  consisting  of  crested  fecta,  that  he  took  a  journey  through 
folds,  and  closed  with  a  valve.  Behind  France,  England  end  Holland  to  obtain 
this  groove  are  two  small  semilunar  ori-  information;  and  the  new  edition  (1781) 
fices.  The  tongue  is  vary  broad,  short  and  was  much  improved.  His  free  expressions 
smooth.  The  ventral  fins  are  covered  on  arbitrary  power,  priestcraft  and  super- 
with  a  thick  skin,  and  at  the  base  are  con-  etitiou,  caused  his  banishment  by  the  par- 
uected  with  the  and).  The  flesh  is  gen-  lioment,nnd  the  condemnation  of  his  book 
erally  eatable;  the  liver  is  large,  and  pro-  by  the  Sorfaonne.  After  residing  in  Ger- 
duces  no  small  quantity  of  pure  oil.  This  many  and  Switzerland,  be  Anally  received 
genua  includes  the  electric  ray  or  torpedo,  permission  to  retum,  and  arrived  in  Paris 
and  skates,  the  sting-ray  and  thornbacks,  in  1788.  In  the  early  pert  of  the  revolu- 
anrl  other  species.  tion,  Raytml,  who  was  nqt  favorably  dis- 
Rat.  (See  OptUi.)  posed  to  the  democratic  principles  of  the 
Rat,  John,  an  English  naturalist,  born  day,  was  in  a  critical  situation ;  but,  after 
in  1638,  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and  the  fell  of  the  Jacobins,  his  condition  was 
received  his  education  at  Cambridge,  somewhat  improved.  He  died  in  17%. 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  After  Tho  Riitoirt  Philosophjque  (new  edition, 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  scrupling  Paris,  1820)  has  been  the  most  celebrated 
to  sign  the  declaration  against  the  solemn  of  bis  works,  but  is  now  Hole  esteemed, 
league  and  covenant,  he  resigned  his  fel-  Raynal  also  wrote  Reoolutiim  da  Colonies 
lowship,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  culti-  Jkigiaiizs  dt  CJinUriqut  Seplattrumalt 
ration  of  science  and  literature.    In  1667,  (1781). 

he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  so-  Ray.iocakd,  Francois  Juste  Marie,  a 
ciety,  to  whose  Transactions  he  was  a  fie-  French  poet,  bom  in  Provence  in  1761, 
quent  contributor.  In  liiTO,  he  published  was  at  first  an  advocate,  and  sat  in  the 
a  Catalogue  of  English  Plants,  which  legislative  assembly.  He  first  gained  repu- 
wss  followed  by  a  Collection  of  English  tation  by  bis  Somite  dant  Is  Tanplc 
Proverbs,  and  (1673)  an  account  of  a  (f.tglaun,  a  poran,  which  obtained  a  pnzc 
continental  tour.  lie  particularly  distin-  from  the  institute..  His  principal  work  is 
guiahed  himself  by  his  improvements  in  the  Ttmplieri,  a  tragedy  (1805);  the  his- 
the  classification  of  plants  and  animals,  torical  matter  appended  to  which,  con- 
in  his  Methodu*  Ptanlarum  AW  (8vo.) ;  ceming  the  trial  of  the  Templars,  is  valu- 
Hittoria.  Plantanan  (3  vols,  folio);  Si/nop-  able.  In  1807,  Ray nouard  became  a 
sis  Meth/jdica  Stirpuxm  (8vo.)  ;  Synopsis  member  of  the  institute,  and,  in  1817,  suc- 
Mdhodica  AmnaL'.im  QuadrvpcoW;  and  ceeded  Suard  as  perpetual  secretary  of 
a  Syllogc  Stirpitun  Europeamm  extra  Bri-  the  academy.  In  1816,  he  published  a 
toninum   crucentium ;   besides  which,  be  selection  from  the  poetry  of  the  Troubs- 

Eublisbed  WiHughbye  Ornithology,  and  dours  (3  vols.),  with  which  are  connected 

listory  of  Fishes.     He  was  also  the  an-  the  elements  of  the  Xangva  Romano,  and 

thor  of  a  popular  work,  entitled,  The  a  grammar  of  the  language  of  the  Trou- 

Wisdorn  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  faedours. 

of  Creation  (8vo.) ;  and  of  Miscellaneous  Razee.    A  ship  of  war  cut  down  to  a 

Discoursesconcetningthe  Dissolution  and  smaller  size. 

Changes  of  the  World  (8ro.|.     His  death  Razors.     (See  Cutlery) 
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Re,  or  Ri  ;  the  Egyptian  name  for  the  tion.  When  that  event  took  place,  he  waa 

mm,  comddeved  aa  a  divinity.     (See  flier-  solicitor  to  the  Chltelet  at  Paris,     He  at- 

Offtypkin,  voL  vi,  page  319.)  tached  himself  to  Danton,  and,  through 

Reaction.     {See  Mechanic!.)  his    influence,    waa    nominated     public 

Kr»d,  George,  one  of  the  sign  era  of  the  accuser   to    the    revolution  bit    tribui 

Declaration  ofln  dependence,  waa  bora  in  which  waa  established  immediately  a 


I    public 

,              .  a! 

Maryland,  in  the  year  1734.     Ilia  lather,  a  tbo  10th  of  August,   and  which  s 

planter,  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  aon,  re-  model  of  the  911066411601  horrible  tribunal 

moved  to  Delaware.    Young  Read  com-  of  the  same  name.    Against  the  perry  of 

menced  the  study  of  the  law  in  his  seven-  Brissot  he  was  exceedingly  active ;  and 

teenth  year,  in  Philadelphia.  In  1753,  when  with  him  originated  the   pennon  of  the 

but  nineteen  years  old,  he  was  admit-  forty-eight  sections  for  the  expulsion  of 

ted  to  the  bar,  on  which  occasion  he  per-  that  party  from  the  convention.     (See  Gi- 

rormed  an  act  of  generosity  towards  the  ronduut.)     He,  however,  endeavored  to 

other  children  of  the  family,  that  deserves  moderate  the  violence  of  the  revolution- 

to  be  recorded.    Being  the  eldest  son,  he  »*»;  but,  after  the  downfell  of  Denton, 

was  entitled,  by  toe  existing  laws,  to  two  was  imprisoned  ill  the  Luxembourg.     On 

shares  of  his  father's  estate ;  but  be  con-  being  liberated,   after   the  execution   of 

ceded  all  his  rights  to  his  brothers,  assign-  Robespierre,  he  exposed  to  the  public  the 

iiig  as  his  motive  his  belief,  that  in  the  manner  in  which  the  prisons  had  been 

education  bestowed  upon  bim  be  bad  re-  managed.    He  then,  in  conjunction  whh 

ceived  fail  proper  portion.    In  the  follow-  Menee,  established  a  paper  bearingthe  li- 

ing  year,  be  commenced  the  practice  of  *>  °f  Journal  <U*  PabruiU*  ck  1789 ;  but 

his  profession  in  the  town  of  Newcastle.  «  "as  soon  discontinued.    At  this  epoch, 

In  1763,  he  was  appointed  attorney-gene-  he  was  appointed  historiographtr  of  the 

ral  of  the  three  lower  counties  on  the  republic.  For  a  considerable  time,  be  was 

Delaware— an  oflice  which  he  retained  »  pleader  before  the  criminal  tribunals, 

until  his  election  to  congress  in  1775.     In  and,  in  this  capacity,  was  retained  in  sev- 

1765,  Mr.  Read  was  elected  a  represents-  o™1  important  causes,  particularly  in  that 

live  to  the  general  assembly  of  Delaware,  <*  Babosuf  (q.  v.),  in  which  he  displayed 

and  continued  so  for  twelve  years.    In  P0**  firmness  and  talent.    In  1796,  has 

1775,  be  was  sent  to  the  continental  con-  friends  endeavored  to  procure  his  election 
great,  and  was  annually  re-elected  a  mem-  M  ■  deputy  ;  but  their  efforts  were  frus- 
ber  during  tbe  whole  revolutionary  war.  j*"™  °J  ***  director  Merirn,  who  was 
When  the  question  of  independence  was  h0Bt"°  w  »*™-  ,  When  Merhnwaat 
agitated  In  congreps,  Mr.  Read  voted  »*  ^^ffice'^ "twmt^^^  % 
against  it,  because  he  deemed  the  0*  *  ™™— ■•*  — '*  "•■  ■—==■-"■ 
premature — an  opinion  which  was  en™.-  ■ 

tained  by  members  throughout  the  eolo-  P8"  <"•  ™  J8lh  *  Imunaire,  a 

nies.     When,  however,  the  time  arrived  "Warded  by  being  made  a  counsellor  of 

for  signing    the   instrument,    Mr.    Read  Btwe'  •"ached  to  the  department  of  jua- 

affixed   his  name  to  it.      In   September,  aca     ™  1SM>   ■*  detected  the  plots  of 

1776,  he  was  chosen  president  ofrho  con-  Geor8<*-  H°  h°P*d  to  become  minister 
vention  which  formed  the  fin*  constitution  of  ponce.  Foucne  was,  however,  prefor- 
of  tbe  state  of  Delaware,  and  tens  offered  "**»  »»S  but  if.  "ceived  a  gift  of  a 
the  executive  chair,  but  declined  the  hon-  bunded  thousand  hvres,  and  the  cross  of 
or.  In  1779,  ill  health  withdrew  bim  from  commander  of  the .legwn  of  honor.  {For 
public  employment;  but,  in  1788,  he  ac-  JtSE*  m- thL  *?£  duke 
cepted  the  appointment  of  judge  of  the  d'Enghien.seeBnraKn.)  For  some  yean, 
court  of  appeals  In  admiralty  cases,  and  *»  was  one  of  the  counsellors  of  state  ot 
retained  iT&rring  the  exiateWof  tbe  *•. ,m«7  of  pohce,  and  was  charged 
court.  In  1787,  Ee  represented  Delaware  wJh.th"  »Pf™tendence  of  a  dhstnet 
in  the  convention  which  framed  the  *£*  comprised _aereral  departments, 
constitution  of  the  U.  Slates.  On  its  TP*  Lnni"  f"  i—ST**?  M.  Real  ceas- 
adoptiou,  he  was  immediately  elected  a  g*00?  ^"7^  He  m  said  to  have 
member  of  the  senate.  He  retained  bis  *■  «■  ™"  who  P1"^  me  bnnR- 
sest  in  that  body  until  he  was  named,  in  b^haek  of  Napoleon;  and  the  emperor 
1793,  chief-justice  of  tbe  state.  Whilst  appointed  him  prefect  of  the  police  of 
in  this  office  he  suddenly  died,  in  1798.  Paris.    M.  Real  was  among-  those  who 

Real,  Pierre  Francois,  count,  the  son  were  banished  by  the  ordinance  of  July, 

of  a  gamekeeper  of  Charon,  acted  a  con-  1815.     He  retired  first  to  the  Netherlands, 

epicuous  part  in  the  course  of  the  revolu-  and  then  to  the  U.  States,  where  be  eatab- 

vol.  x.  45 
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hshed  an  extensive  manufactory  of  li-  mathematical  sciences,  be  went  to  Paris 
queurs.  In  1818,  be  received  permission  in  1703:  His  relative,  the  president  He- 
to  return  to  Prance,  of  which  he  has  since  nault,  introduced  him  to  the  reran*  of  the 
taken  advantage.  M.  Real  is  the  author  metropolis  ;  and,  in  1706,  he  was  chosen 
of  tiro  or  three  pamphlets  on  events  con-  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  to 
netted  with  the  French  revolution.  which  he  had  presented  some  memoirs 
Real,  opposed  to  the  ideal,  signifies,  I.  on  geometry.  For  nearly  fifty  yean  he 
the  same  as  true,  L  e.  actually  existing ;  2  continued  to  be  one  of  its  most  active 
in  philosophy,  that  which  exists  indepen-  members,  bis  labors  embracing  the  arts, 
dently  of  our  ideas  or  imagination.  Hence  natural  philosophy,  and  natural  history 
realim,  in  philosophy,  is  the  opposite  of  He  was  appointed  to  assist  in  the  descrip- 
ideafem,  and  is  that  philosophical  system  rive  accounts  of  arts  and  trades  pubUsh- 
which  conceives  external  things  to  exist  ed  by  the  academy ;  and,  in  executing 
independently  of  our  conceptions  of  them,  his  part  of  the  undertaking,  pointed  out 
The  external  world  is  differently  explain-  the  way  to  various  improvements,  by  the 
ed,  and  realism  is  divided  into  different  ays-  application  of  the  principles  of  physics  end 
terns,  of  which  that  of  Spinoza  is  one  of  natural  history.  He  made  important  ob- 
the  most  important  He  supposes  one,  servorions  on  the  formation  of  pearls,  and 
original  reality,  and  teaches  that  all  other  discovered  in  Languedoc  mines  of  tur- 
things  {rubttantxt)  are  but  modifications  quoise  (q,  v.);  hut  among  his  most  useful 
of  this,  one  real  being,  which  he  conceives  researches  must  be  reckoned  those  of 
to  be  the  Deity. — Realism  becomes  maze-  which  he  gave  an  account  in  bis  Traiti 
riulitm  (q.  v.)  if  it  considers  matter,  or  turVArt  de  eotitierhr  fc  ftr  en  Ader,  et 
physical  substance,  as  the  only  original  d'adauark  Ferfanda  [1722).  As  a  nam - 
cause  of  things,  and  the  soul  itself  as  a  ml  philosopher,  he  is  principally  eelebrat- 
inaterial  substance.  Realism  is  found,  al-  ed  for  the  invention  of  an  improved  tber- 
so,  in  dualism.  (See  Dualitm,  and  Ideal-  mometer,  which  he  made  known  in  1731. 
iim]  (See  Thermometer.)  The  fabrication  of 
Real.  (See  Rial.)  porcelain  also  occupied  much  of  his  atten- 
Real  I  rue  ma.  (see  Injuria.)  Real  in-  tion,  and  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  a 
juria,  in  German  law,  is  an  injury  done  to  kind  of  enamel,  called  the  porcelain  of 
the  honor  of  a  man  by  some  act  of  vio-  Reaumur,  in  1739.  His  Mtmoirt*  pour 
ence,  as  beating,  throwing  out  of  doom,  tenrir  &  FHutoirt  de*  bvtctu  place  bun  in 
lie.  The  laws  against  duels  in  the  18th  the  first  rank  of  modern  naturalists.  He 
century  imposed  heavy  punishments  on  died  October  18, 1757. 
such  mjiiria,  even  confiscation  ofgoods,  Recife  ;r  city  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the 
etc  The  more  modem  laws  ore  milder,  province  of  Pernambuco,  situated  at  the 
Rw.s*n.  (See  Anauc.)  entrance  of  the  Capibaribe  into  the  Allan- 
Realism.  (See  Real.)  tic.  The  name  of  Pernambuco  is  applied 
Realist  ;  one  who  adheres  to  realism,  to  the  two  cities  of  Recife  and  Ohnda, 
(See  Rial)  which  are  nearly  three  miles  distant  from 
opposed  each  other.  Population  of  Recife,  35,000; 
.  .  ,  of  Olindo,  4000;  lat  8°  4'  S. ;  Ion.  WEf 
Rearguard.  The  office  of  the  rear-  W.  Some  parts  of  Recife  are  handsome- 
uord  of  an  army  is  to  cover  the  retreat  1y  built,  with  broad  but  unpaved  streets, 
I  must  be  composed  of  infantry,  with  or-  and  several  neat  squares.  Among  the 
tillery,  chasseurs  or  sharp-shooters,  and  public  buildings  are  an  episcopal  palace, 
of  light  cavalry ;  and  one  species  of  troops  several  handsome  churches  and  convents, 
must  aid  the  other,  according  to  the  na-  hospitals,  a  theatre,  &c.  The  upper  har- 
ture  of  the  ground.  The  cavalry  is  effec-  bor  (Mosqueiro)  is  formed  by  a  chain  of 
tual  in  a  level  country ;  the  infantry  assists  rocks  running  parallel  with  the  city.  Tbe 
them  if  they  are  repulsed,  and  occupies  lower  harbor  (Poco)  is  capable  of  receiv- 
the  narrow  posses ;  while  the  chasseurs,  ing  ships  of  400  tons  burthen,  but  is  ex- 
or  sharp-shooters,  keep  the  assailants  in  posed.  The  commerce,  which  is  exten- 
check.  sive,  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  environs 
Reaumur,  Rent  Antoine  Ferchault  de,  are  fertile,  and  are  adorned  with  many 
a  philosophic  naturalist,  was  bom,  in  1683,  fine  gardens  and  country-seats.  The  heat 
at  Rochelle,  studied  under  the  Jesuits  at  of  the  climate  is  tempered  by  sea-breezes, 
Poitiers,  and  afterwards  went  through  a  but  changes  of  temperature  are  very  Bud- 
course  of  law  at  Bourges.    But  his  tastes  den.  ■ 

led  him  to  the  observation  of  nature;  and,       Recitative  (Italian  recttamw);  aspe- 

having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  cies  of  musical  recitation,  forming  the 
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modiuro  between  song  and  rhetorical  dec-  CI.  Monteverde,  sre  celebrated  as  having 
lamation,  and  in  which  the  composer  and  introduced  the  modern  recitative,  and  Ces- 
perfbrmer,  rejecting  the  rigorous  rules  of  ti  and  (Jiacomo  Carissimi,  mastera  of  the 
time,  endeavor  to  imitnte  the  inflections,  papa]  chapel,  inthe  firet  hall'  of  the  seven- 
accents  and  emphasis  of  natural  speech,  teenth  century,  as  improvers  of  the  same. 
But,  though  the  rules  of  time  and  rhythm  (See  the  article  Optra.)  Leon,  da  Vinci 
are  not  to  be  Btrictl/ observed,  the  recita-  and  Nic  Porpora  are  said  to  have  first  ap- 
tive  is  written  in  time,  and  generally  in  plied  the  obligate  recitative.  In  the  grand 
£  time.  In  its  approach  to  speech,  there-  and  expressive  recitative,  Gluck  and  Harf- 
ibre,  the  recitative  is  mostly  syllabic  song,  del  are  the  chief  masters.  In  the  modem 
i.  e.  each  syllable  has  generally  but  odb  opera,  Mozart  is  distinguished,  also,  in  this 
tone,  and  the  tones  themselves  are  less  respect ;  for  instance,  in  his  recitative  be- 

Conged  than  in  long,  strictly  eo  called,  tween  Tamino  and  the  priest,  in  the  first 

ice  the  recitative  has  not  a  distinct,  act,  and  the  great  recitative  in  Don  Juan, 

developed  melody  (q.  v.),  and  a  regular  "  Oh,  heaven !  what  see  1 7"  the  latter  is 

modulation  {q.  v.) ;  it  may,  according  to  obligate. 

the  meaning  of  the  words,  pass  with  com  Keckohiho,  in  navigation.    (See  JVnrv- 

parative    freedom    through    the  various  gatiim.) 

tones.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tones  of  Recosnizance,  in  law,  is  an  obligation 
the  recitative  are  generally  musical  tones,  Of  record  which  a  man  enters  into  Before 
of  distinct  height  or  depth  (we  say  some  court  of  record,  or  magistrate  duly 
generally,  because  in  the  ruitatwo  par-  authorized,  with  particular  conditions ;  as 
lunit,  in  the  opera  buffo,  the  tones  become  to  appear  at  the  assizes,  or  quarter-ees- 
completely  those  of  speech).  When  the  stone,  to  keep  the  peace,  &c. 
recitative  approaches  still  more  to  the  RKCon,orREnouNn;  the  starting  back- 
strict  song,  in  rcepect  to  time  and  melody,  'wardofafire^man^anexpksion.  This 
the  arioso  originates.  In  short,  the  reel-  term  is  particularly  applicable  to  pieces 
tative  may  be  called  a  dtdcanaiwn  in  nut-  of  ordnance,  which  are  always  subject  to 
steal  tones.  Such  a  declamation  requires  a  recoil,  according  to  the  sizes  and  the 
a  language  between  prose  and  lyric  poo-  charges  which  they  contain.  To  lessen 
try.  The  recitative  consuls  mostly  ofnar-  the  recoil  of  a  gun,  die  platforms  are  sen. 
rative  and  of  poetical  reflection  j  but  it  is  erally  made  sloping  towards  the  embra- 
capable  of  passing  quickly  from  subject  sure. 

to  subject,  serve*  for  dialogue,  and  to  pre-  Racotraoiraa  (from  the  French)  means, 

pare  important  changes  in  great  musical  in  military  language,  to  inform  one  s  self  by 

pieces.   'For  this  reason,  it  is  introduced  in  ocular  inspection  of  the  situation  of  an 

ouimtnn,  operas,  and  oratorios,  between  enemy,  or  the  nature  of  a  piece  of  ground, 

the  songs,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  prose  of  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 

„,,*L.      fa  ^  music,  of  recitative  is  free,  ments  of  the  military  art,  and  n*""*  *■—- 


so  the   words    need    not    any    artificial  cede  every  considerable  I 

rhythm.    The  recitative  includes  the  aim.  penetrating  eye,  an  acute  ear,  a  calm  and 

pie  (by  some  also  called  the  parfonie)  and  sagacious  judgment,  and  much  knowledge 

the  accompanied,  or,  more  properly,  the  of  military  operations,  are  indispensable 

obligate.     In  the  simple  recitative,  accom-  for  reconnoitring  with  advantage.     The 

panunent  also  takes  place,  but  it  consists  commanding  general  always  reconnoitres 

only  in  simple  accords,  which  are  given  himself,  but  he  must  of  course  rely  much 

continuously,  or  interruptedly.    In  the  oh-  on  his  aids-de-camp,  as  be  cannot  go  ev- 

ligato  recitative,  the  instrumental  accom-  ery  where  himself;  nor  is  he  allowed  to 

paniment  is  of  more  importance.    In  the  expose  himself  so  much  as  is  necessary, 

recitative,  much  is  left  to  the  singer,  in  re-  on  some  occasions,  to  obtain  the  requi- 

spect  to  time,  rhythm  and  melody,  which  site    information.      The  choice    of   the 

requires  in  him  much   musical  judgment  aids-de-camp  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 

and  knowledge  of  harmony,  in  order  to  importance.      Reconnoitring   not   uufre- 

agree  with  the  obligate  accompaniment,  queotly  brings  on  engagements,  and  con- 

The  force  and  beauty  of  this  species  o  siderable  bodies  of  troops  often  march  out 

composition  depends, in  a  considerable  de-  to  cover  the  reconnoitring  party,  and  to 

pee,  on  the  character  of  the  language  in  make  prisoners  if  possible,  in  order  to  ob- 

which  His  used.    As  that  is  more  or  less  tain   information   from   them.    The  bad 

accented  and  melodious,  the  more  or  less  success  of  Napoleon  in  his  last  campaigns 

natural  and  striking  will  be  the  recitative,  has  been  partly  ascribed,  with  much  prob- 

The  recitative  seems  to  be  much  older  ability,  by  French  writers  themselves,  to 

than  the  song.    Giac  Pesi,  Cuecini,  and  the,  unceasing  activity  of  the  Cossacks, 
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which  in  many  cmm  prevented  the  aids-  shallow ;  and  for  ages  these  channels  have 

de-camp  of  the  French  emperor  Com  ob-  bean  becoming  clogged  with  a  man  at 

taining  the  information  which  they  were  fhllcn  timber  carried  down  from  the  upper 

commissioned  to  seek,  and  induced  them  parol  of  the  river.     The  river  finds  chan- 

to  supply  from  their  own  invention  the  neb  between  these  extensive  masses  of 

deGcioucos  in  their  observations.  timber,  and  sometimes  under  them ;  and 

Recorder,;  a  person  whom  the  chief  there  are  place*  where  the  Raft  cavers  the 

magistrates  of  any  city  or  town  corporate,  whole  river,  bo  that  H  can  be  crossed  on 

having  jurisdiction  and  a  court  of  record  horseback.     Boats  descent!   by  passing 

within  their  precincts,  associate  with  them  round  these  places.    They  follow  some 

for  their  bettor  direction  in  legal  proceed-  stream  above  the  Raft,  which  flows  from 

ings.    He  ia  usually  a  person  experienced  the  river  into  a  distant  lake,  and  then  take 

in  the  law.  the  outlet  by  which  the  lake  flows  into 

RacrinauLA*  Fienazs  and  Solids  are  tbe  river  below  the  Raft.    About  mxtj  or 

those  which  have  one  or  more  right  an-  seventy  miles  of  the  river  is  thus  ohetruct- 

glea,     With  regard  to  solids,  they  are  ed.    In,  many  places  a  considerable  soil 

commonly  said  to  be  rectangular  when  has  been  formed  on  the  Raft,  upon  which 

their  axes  are  perpendicular  to  the  pianos  flourish  weeds,  (lowering  shrubs,  and  wU- 

of  their  bases.  lows.     This  obstruction  in  of  incalculable 

Rid  Bat.    (See  Laurel)  injury  to  the  navigation  of  tbe  river,  and 

Ren  Book  or  tuk  ExcnsqciR  is  an  greatly  retards  the  settlement  of  the  rich 

ancient  record,  in  which  are  registered  tbe  and  healthful  country  above  it.    There  is 

names  of  these  that  held  lands,  per  ban-  probably  no  part  of  the  U.  States,  where 


l  the  time  of  king  Henry  II.    Tt    the  unoccupied  lands  have  higher  claims, 
>  same  things  (as  the  number  of    from  soil,  climate,  intermixture  of  prairies 
hydea  of  land  in  many  of  the  English    and  timbered  lands,  position,  &-c-,  tnan  tbe 


counties)  relating  to  the  times  before  tbe  country  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles  above 

conquest  the  Raft.    Steam  boats  would  ascend  to 

Ran  Ben.    This  name  is  often  applied  that  distance,  at  moderate  stages  of  the 

tomecereuODiadcnM.    (See  Judat  Tree.)  water,  if  the  Raft  were  removed.    Tbe 

Ran-BiUST.    (See  Redbreatt,  p.  533.)  state  of  Louisiana,  and  also  the  general 

RkJiCaoiB.     (SooJtmiperA  govornroent,  contemplate  ndoptinjr  mean* 

KaoRivER,on6oftheprincipalbranch-  tor  its  removal.    Below  the  Raft,  the  river 

ee  of  the  Mississippi,  rises  at  the  base  of  divides  into  many  channels,  and  fills  an 

a  range  of  tbe  Rocky  mountains,  called  immense  number  of  bayous  and  lakes tiast 

the  Caous  mountains,  near  Santa  Fe,  in  lie  parallel  to  it;  and  tbe  breadth  of  its 

Mexico.    There  are  many  streams  rising  principal  channel  is  much  lees  below  the 

in  the  same  mountains,  and  flowing  sepa-  Raft  than  above  it    The  valley  of  Red 

ratelyfc?  three  or  tbur  hundred  iniles,  and  river  is  three  or  four  miles  wide,  ss  far  se 

at  length  uniting  to  form  the  Red  river,  the  Kiameeia,  about  a  thousand  mike,  fbl 

Tbe  Blue  river,  and  the  False  Washita,  lowing  its  meanders,  from  its  mouth.    It 

are  the  largest  branches  which  it  receives  widens  as  it  approaches  the  Mjssisappi, 

wiihinwefWfWorflvehundrodmileeof  and  is  from  six  to  eighteen  miles  wide 

itscoume.    Ofthe  tract  of  country  watered  for  a  great  distance  from  its  mouth.     Of 

by  these  upper  branches,  and  even  of  the  all  the  alluvions  in  the  Mississippi  vslley, 


waters  tbemselvea,  our  knowledge  is  very  none  is  superior  to  this.  Cotton  is  at  pres- 
limited.  The  Pawnees  are  the  principal  ent  in  staple  production,  but  sugar  cane  hat 
inhabitants  of  that  region.    After  the  river    been  introduced,  and  is  expected  to  succeed 


enters  Louisiana,  the  south  bank  of  it  is  better  than  in  any  other  e; 

the  boundary,  for  a  long  distance,  between  this  valley.    The  climate  and  soil,  as  tar 

the  U.  Suites  and  the  province  of  Texas,  as  Natchitoches,  900  miles,  seem  admint- 

From  both  sides  it  continues,  as  it  pro-  bly  adapted  to  it    Tbe  alluvions  of  the 

ceeda,  to  receive  large  tributaries.    A  great  lower  branches  of  this  river  are  also  of 

part  of  its  course  is  through  delightful  similar  quality.    This  valley  spreads  from 

prairies,  of  a  rich,  red  sail,  and  covered  west  to  east ;  its  waters,  therefore,  never 

with  gran,  and  vines  which  bear  delicious  become  cold,  like  those  ofthe  Mississippi; 

Kapes.     About  a  hundred  miles  above  me  winters  are  milder,  and  spring  ad- 

atch  itoches,  commences  what  is  called  vancee  much  esrtier  than  at  New  Orleans; 


of  the  alluvion  to  the  width  of  twenty  or  better  in  let  31°  on  Red  r..„  ...._  ... 
thirty  miles.  The  river  divides  into  a  branches,  than  in  lat  30°  onthe  Miesis- 
great  number  of  channels,  many  of  Ihein    mppi.    The  cotton  asm  of  tins  region  hi 
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the  beet  in  the  U.  Slates,  excepting  the  moment,  however,  the  spring  appears,  thia 

sen-win ud.     Ira  indigo  amtlobacco  are  the  tumilinrity  with  its  protectors  ceases,  and 

beet  in  Louisiana.     The  whole  length  of  it  again  hastens  to  itsnative  haunts.    The 

this  noble  river  is  estimated  at  2500  miles,  redbreast  builds  its  nest  at  the  foot  of  some 

following  its  meanders,  and  it  enters  the  shrub  or  upon  a  tuft  of  grass ;  it  is  cora- 

MissiHBippl. in  about  31°  IS  north  latitude,  posed  of  dried  leaves,  raised  with  hair  and 

It  probably  discharged  its  waters  into  the  moss,  and  lined  with  feathers ;  the  female 

gulf  of  M.exito.ot  some former  period,  with-  lays  from  live  to  seven  rags.     Sometimes 

uniting  with  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  it  covers  its  nest  with  leave*,  leaving  a 

'      "  '                                  ■-■..<-.                i  .         »                           -                                 .    rem,,, 

with  the 
Red  river  passes,  in  its  upper  course,  is  of  season;  in  the  spring  it  is  composed  of 
a  reddish  color,  which  is  imported  to  the  worms  and  insects,  but  in  autumn  is  prin- 
wateis,  and  gives  the  river  its  name. — Red  cipally  fruits  nnd  seeds.  Its  delicacy  in 
rwer  is  also  the  name  of  a  river  in  the  preparing  a  worm  before  partaking  of  it, 
northern  part  of  North  America,  flowing  is  somewhat  remarkable  ;  it  first  seizes  it 
into  lake  Winnipeg,  and  having  a  course  by  ooe  end  in  its  beak,  and  beats  it  on  the 
of  about  320  miles  from  ibe  source  of  its  ground  till  the  inner  part  cornea  away ; 
principal  branch  in  Red  lake.  then,  taking  it  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
Ran  Su,or'Atuun  Golf  {anciently  other  end,  it  cleanses  the  outer  part,  which 
Arabicu*  Saw*);  an  extensive  gulf  of  the  is  the  only  portion  it  eats.  From  its  gen* 
Indian  ocean,  dividing  Arabia  from  the  end  familiarity  with  mankind,  it  has  re- 
opposite  coast  of  Africa,  extending  in  a  ceived  a  nam  dt  carat*  in  almost  every 
north-west  direction  from  the  straits  of  nation  in  Europe ;  in  England  it  is  known 
Babelmaudel  to  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  as  the  Robin  Rtdbreari ;  in  Germany  it  i» 
where  it  approaches  to  within  sixty  miles  termed  Tkomat  Oitrdtt ;  and  in  Norway, 
of  the  Mediterranean  ;  1st,  13°  to  30°  N.  Ptter  Ronsmad. 

Its  length  is  about  1400  miles;  breadth,  Kedemitioh,  EtiOiir  or.   (See  Equity 

where  greatest,  about  300.    This  sea  was  of  Redemption.) 

ancientry  a  greater  channel  of  commerce  Rep  fm  ft  ousts  ;  an  order  founded  by 

difficult  by 

from  coral  rocks  either  above  or  under  they  bind  themselves  to  labor  for  the  prop- 
water,  by  etortnv  and  by  the  paucity  of  sgation  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by  the  cure 
safe  harbors.  The  principal  harbors  are  of  souls,  and  the  education  of  youth. 
Suez,  at  its  head;  Coaaeir,  Sunken)  and  RBnortninnu  signified  formerly  a  spe- 
Masauah  on  the  west  side ;  Jidda,  Jnmbo,  cies  of  verification  used  in  the  south  of 
Gbunfude,  Loheis,  Hodeida  and  Mocha  Europe,  consisting  of  a  union  of  veraoeof 
on  the  east  side.  This  pan  of  the  Indian  four,  six,  and  eight  syllables,  of  which 
ocean  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Ery-  generally  the  first  rhymed  with  the  fourth, 
threan  sea,  according  to  some  accounts,  and  the  second  with  the  third.  At  a  later 
from  a  king  Erythras,  of  whom,  however,  period,  verses  of  six  and  eight  syllables  in 
nothing  is  known.  The  Greek  epithet  general,  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  poe- 
Jpufyniot  signifies  also  red;  hence  the  ap-  try,  were  called  by  this  name,  whether 
peliation  Mart  retain,,  and  in  English,  they  made  perfect  rhymes  or  assonances 
Red  tea,  not  from  any  such  color  in  its  only.  These  became  common  in  the 
waters  or  sands,  dramatic  poetry  of  Spain. 

Remyheast  (rmiaaUa rubectda).  This  Rioodbt,  in  fortification;  a  small 
little  bird,  although  not  a  native  of  the  If.  square  work  without  any  defence  but  in 
States,  a  familiarly  known  to  every  child,  front,  used  in  trenches,  lines  of  circumval- 
from  the  numerous  nursery  stories,  in  Intioii,  eontnvallation,  and  approach,  as 
which  it  plays  a  prominent  part.  The  also  for  the  lodging  of  corps  dt  garde,  and 
fame  of  thn  bird  has  arisen  from  its  habit  to  defend  .passages.  They  are  usually 
of  seeking  the  aid  of  man  during  the  wiu-  figures  of  three,  four,  five,  or  six  sides, 
ter  season.  During  that  inclement  period  encompassed  with  a  ditch  and  a  bank  of 
of  the  year,  it  visits  without  dread  the  earth,  which  consists  of  two  parts,  called 
cortege  of  the  peasant  and  the  palace  of  rampart  and  parapet. 
the  peer,  tapping  at  the  windows  with  its  Redtop  (triatxpii  qvinqaefida).  Ac- 
bill,  sa  if  to  demand  an  asylum,  and  re-  cording  to  Purah,  this  "is  a  most  eicei- 
pays  its  hosts  by  its  confidence,  gathering  lent  grass.  1  have  seen  mountain  mead- 
the  crumbs  from  the  table,  and  warbling  owe  in  Pennsylvania  where  they  mow 
forth  its  thanks  in  the  softest  notes.  The  this  grass  twice  a  year,  producing  most 
45« 
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excellent  crop*  each  time,  without  n 

nure,  or  any  other  trouble  than  the  mow-  um  prwiucuu  cuuvwuvu  inn  m  ibjui- 

iop,  Wing  for  the  space  of  sixteen  years,  sylvania,  and  a  delegate  to  the  cdntinra- 

without  tlie  least  decline  in  the  crops,  the  til  congress.     On  the  formation  of  the  ar- 

soil  at  the  samo  time  being  a  very  indif-  mj,  he  resigned  a  lucrative  practice,  and, 

'- — t  one."    These  remarks  of  Pursh  at  the  solicitation  of  general  Washington, 

very  extraordinary  to  those  who  are  repaired  to  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  wbsre 

itemed  to  no  this  '  grass  in  other  he  was  appointed  aid-de-camp  and  seen' 

parts  of  the  U.  States.     It  is  a  tall,  coarse,  tary  to  the  conunander-iin-JiieC  Through. 

loose,  flowering,  dry,  solitary  grass,  grow-  out  this  campaign,  though  acting  merely 

ing  sparingly  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  one  as  a  volunteer,  ho  displayed  great  courage 

of  the  last  of  our  native  grasses  which  we  and  military  ability.     In  the  beginning  of 

should  select  as  suitable  for  fodder.    The  1776,  be  was  made  adjutant-general,  and 

subject,  however,  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  contributed  materially,  by  his  focal  knowl- 

The  stem  is  erect,  four  or  five  feet  higo,  edge,  to  the  success  of  the  affairs  at  TYen- 

and  smooth;  the  panicle  very  large,  ex-  ton  and  Princeton.      During  the  week 


pending  and  flexuous:  the  spikelets  are  which  elapsed  between  the 
purplish,aboutsii-flowered,andpeduncu-  he  proponed  to  six  Phibdel, 
late :    they  resemble  those  of  a  futuea    men,  members  of  the  city  troop, 


>urplish,aboutsU-flowered,andpeduncu-    he  proponed  to  six  Philadelphia   geutle- 
'  men,  members  of  the  chy  troop 

company  him  on  an  excursion  U 
information.      They   advanced  i 


gta»jai  which  grow  along  the  banks  of    ish  dragoons  in  a  farm-bouse,  who  sur- 


Himilar  leaves,  growing  in  such  situations,  ber,  and  were  conducted  by  them  to  the 

Strictly  speaking,  it  belongs  to  the  genua  American  camp.     At  the  end  of  the  year, 

a/undo,  and  especially  to  the  A.  phrag-  he  maimed  the  office  of  adjutant  1 ' 

miter,  the  largest  grass  of  northern  cfi-  In  1777,  within  a  period  of  less  ll 
mates,  and  one  of  the  most  universally  months,  he  wns  appointed  chie:  , 
diffused.  This  grass  grows  in  marshes,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  named  by  congress 
often  occupying  exclusively  certain  tracta,  a  brigadier-gDneraL  He  declined  both 
and  attains  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  offices,  however,  but  rawrinued  to  serve 
with  leaves  one  or  two  inches  broad,  and  as  a  volunteer  until  the  close  of  the  cam- 
bears  largo,  nodding,  silky  panicles.  It  peign.  He  was  present  at  almost  every 
flowers  in  July.  It  in  used  in  many  engagement  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
countries  for  variouscccnomicd  purposes,  section  of  the  Union;  Bn!d,although  at  each 
as  for  thatching,  for  protecting  embank-  of  the  bottles  of  Brandywinc,  White 
masts  or  sea-dikes,  for  ceilings  to  cot-  Marsh  and  Monmouth,  be  bad  a  bene 
tages,  &c.T  for  screens  or  fences,  and  hot-  killed  under  him,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
bed  covers  in  gardens,  for  chair-bottom*,  never  to  receive  a  wound.  In  1778,  he 
for  weavers'  combs,  &c.  The  flowers  was  elected  a  member  of  congress,  and 
afford  a  green  dye,  which  is  occasionally  tngned  the  articles  of  confederation.  About 
used  for  coloring  woollens ;  and  it  is  said  thra  time,  the  Britten  commissionera,  gov 
thai  flour  may  bo  made  from  tlie  dried  eraor  Johnstone,  lord  Carlisle   and  Mr. 


roots,  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  Eden,  invested  with  power  to  treat  eon- 

...i_.i._.        ...  • i i  ceming  peace,  arrived  in  / '--  -  ■u- 

f  former  of  whom  I "" 

i,  to  Mr.  Laurens,  X 

...„.      .  a  age  of  Mr.  Reed,  oflerin„  . 

simeen,  he  graduated  at  Princeton  college,  meats  to  lend  themselves  U 


wholesome  and  nutritive  bread.  ceming  peace,  arrived  in  America ;  the 

Run,  Joseph,  president  of  the  state  of  former  of  whom  " J  —~ ' 

Pennsylva 

Aug.  37,  1741.     In  1757,  at  the  age  of  Mr.  Reed,  offering  them  v 


Run,  Joseph,  president  of  the  state  of    former  of  whom  addressed  priva 
™    -wlvania,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,    to  Mr.  Laurens,  Mr.  Dana,  Mr. Morris «od 


After  studying  law  in  that  place,  he  repair-  He  caused  inlbrmation  to  be  secretly  corn- 
ed to  England,  where  he  prosecuted  hie  municated  to  general  Reed,  that,  if  he 
studies  until  the  disturbances  produced  in  would  exert  his  abilities  to  promote  a  rec- 
the  colonies  by  the  stamp  act.  On  his  re-  onciliation,  £10,000  sterling,  and  the  most 
turn,  he  commenced  tlie  practice  of  bis  valuable  office  in  the  colonies,  should  be 
profession  b  Philadelphia,  and  met  with  at  his  disposal.  The  answer  of  Reed  was, 
distinguished  success.    He  embarked  ac-  "  I  am  not  worth  purchasing ;  but,  audi 


lively  in  the  political  struggle  of  the  day,  as  I  am,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  not 

n  the  side  of  independence,  and,  in  1774,  rich  enough  to  do  it."    In  the  same  yean 

ran  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  he  was  unanimously  elected  president  of 

orrespondence  af  Philadelphia.    He  was  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Pean- 
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Klvanja,  and  continued  in  the  office  for 
a  constitutional  period  of  three  yean. 
At  the  time,  there  were  violent  parties  in    in  a  bar,  but  sometimes  in  jig-time  of  si 
the  state,  and  several  serious  commotions    quavers. 


occurred,  particularly  a  large  armed  inaur-        Reilins.    (See  Silt  Mamtfachcrt.) 
rection  in   Philadelphia,  which  he  sup-        Rees,  Abraham ;  a  dissenting  clergy- 
pressed,  while  he  rescued  a  number  of    man,  born  in  Wales,  in  1743.    Being  ui- 


distinguished  citizens  from  the  most  im-  tended  for  the  ministry,  he  was  placed  a. 
minent  danger  of  their  lives,  at  the  riak  the  Hoxton  academy,  where  his  progreaa 
of  his  own,  for  which  he  received  a  vote  was  so  rapid  that,  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
of  thanks  from  the  legislature  of  the  state,  he  was  appointed  mathematical  tutor  to 
The  revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  also,  the  institution,  and,  soon  after,  resident 
in  1781,  was  suppressed  through  his  tutor,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  up- 
instnimentaliry  ;  and  he  was  deputed,  wards  of  twenty-two  years.  In  1768,  be 
with  general  Potter,  by  the  council  of  the  became  pastor  to  the  Presbyterian  congre- 
slate,  with  ample  powere  to  redress  the  gation  of  St.  Thomas's,  South  wark  (since 
grievances  complained  of.  To  him,  like-  removed  to  Stamford  streetl  and  contin- 
wise,  belongs  die  honor  of  having  been  ued  in  that  situation  till  1783,  when  he 
the  original  detector  and  exposer  of  the  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  minister 
character  of  Arnold,  whom  he  brought  to  of  a  congregation '  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
trial  for  mal-practices  while  in  command  whose  spiritual  concerns  he  superintend* 
at  Philadelphia,  notwithstanding  a  violent  ed  till  his  death.  On  the  establishment 
opposition  on  the  floor  of  congress,  and  of  the  dissenting  seminary  at  Hackney,  in 
the  exertions  of  a  powerful  party  in  Penn-  1788,  doctor  Rees  was  elected  resident 
sylvania.  Amidst  the  most  difficult  end  tutor  in  the  natural  sciences,  which  place 
trying  scenes,  the  administration  of  Mr.  he  held  till  the  dissolution  of  the  acade- 
Reed  exhibited  the  most  disinterested  my,  on  the  death  of  doctor  Kippis.  In 
zeal  and  the  greatest  firmness  and  energy.  1776,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  proprie- 
II  is  knowledge  of  law  was  very  usefiil  in  tors  of  Chambers  s  Cyclopaedia,  to  super- 
a  new  and  unsettled  government ;  so  that,  intend  en  enlarged  edition  of  that  comfri- 
although  he  found  it  in  no  small  weakness  latiou,  which,  after  nine  years'  incessant 
and  confusion,  he  left  it,  at  the  expiration  labor,  he  completed  in  four  folio  volumes, 
of  his  term  of  office,  in  1781,  in  as  much  The  success  of  this  work  led  to  a  new 
tranquillity  and  stability  as  could  be  ex-  undertaking,  similar  in  its  nature,  but  more 
peeled  from  the  time  and  circumstances  comprehensive  in  its  plan,  projected  and 
of  the  war.  He  then  returned  to  his  pro-  earned  on  by  him,  under  the  title  of  the 
fession.  In  1784,  he  again  visited  Eng-  New  Cyclopedia  (45  vols,  1802  20 ; 
land,  for  the  sake  of  his  health ;  but  his  republished  Philadelphia,  47  vols-}.  Doc- 
voyage  was  attended  with  but  little  good  tor  Rees  obtained  his  degree  from  the 
On  the  5th  of  March,  in  the  fbi-  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  also 
j  year,  he  died,  in  bis  forty-third  a  fellow  of  the  royal  and  Linnasan 
year.  In  private  life,  he  was  accomplish-  societies.  His  death  took  place  June  9, 
ed  in  his  manners,  pure  in  his  morals,  fer-  1825. 
vent  and  faithful  in  hie  attachments.  Reeve,  Clara  ;  bora  at  Ipswich,  in 
ReEn-Bifto.  (See  Ria-Buntiiig.)  1738,  and  died  there  in  1808.  She  poa- 
Reef  ;  a  certain  portion  of  a  sail  com-  sessed  great  learning  and  research,  which 
prehended  between  the  top  or  bottom  she  displayed  in  a  translation  of  Barclay's 
and  a  row  of  eyelet  holes,  generally  par-  Latin  romance  of  Argents,  under  the  title 
allel  thereto.  The  intention  of  the  reef  is  of  the  Phoenix,  or  the  History  of  Polyar- 
to  reduce  the  surface  of  the  sail  io  propor-  chua  and  Argenis  (1772);  and  the  Prog- 
tion  to  the  increase  of  the  wind;  forwhich  resa  of  Romance.  Her  other  worits  are 
reason,  there  are  several  reefs  parallel  to  the  well-known  tale  of  the  Old  English 
each  other  in  the  superior  sails:  thusthe  Baron;  the  Two  Mentors;  the  Exile; 
top-sails  of  ships  are  generally  furnished  the  School  for  Widows;  a  Plan  of  Edu- 
wiih  three  reefs,  and  sometimes  four;  and  cation;  and  Memoirs  of  Sir  Roger  de 
there  are  always  three  or  four  reefs  paral-  Clarendon  (4  vols.). 

lei  to  the  foot  or  bottom  of  those  main-  Reeving,  in  the  sea  language ;  the  put- 
sails  and  fore-sails  which  are  extended  ting  a  rope  through  a  block.  Hence  to 
upon  booms. — Ritf  also  implies  a  chain  pull  a  rope  out  of  a  block  is  called  iMreeo- 
of rocks  lying  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  wig. 

Reefing  ;  the  operation  of  reducing  a        Refebikce.     (See  Arbitration.) 
sail  by  taking  in  one  or  more  of  the  reefs.        Reflection.    (See  Optic*.) 
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Retuctom.     (See  Bunting  Mirror*.)  Wickliffe  (q.  T.)  in  England  soon  reached 

Bxroui,  PAKLuramnr.      (See    the  the  continent,  and  aroused  Hues  (q.  v.), 

end  of  the  coadudmr  volume.)'  with   his   Bohemian  followers.     But  the 

RcroRMiTion.  The  reformation  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  not  ripe  for  a  re- 
church,  in  In,  heed  and  members,  bad  be-  form,  and  the  papal  party  was  strong 
come  the  watchword  of  all  the  lovers  of  mo-  enough  to  suppress  every  attempt  towards 
rality  and  religion  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  improvement,  as  appears  alike  from  the 
century.  Christianity,  which  was  intend-  conduct  of  the  princes  and  the  people  at 
ed  to  elevate  mankind,  and  to  make  them  the  breaking  out  of  the  Hussite  distur- 
happy,  had  been  diverted  more  and  more,  bonces,  and  from  the  results  of  the  coun- 
in  the  hands  of  it*  priests,  from  its  origi-  oils  of  Constance  and  Basle.  But,  soon 
rial  design.  The  successful  endeavors  of  after,  the  views  of  scholars  were  enlarged 
the  Roman  bishops  to  extend  their  spirit-  by  the  study  of  the  classics,  revived  by  the 
ual  sway  over  all  Christendom,  to  direct  the  emigration  of  a  few  learned  Greeks ;  the 
actions  of  kings,  and  the  improvement  of  means  of  information  were  vastly  increas- 
society,  undoubtedly  contributed  much, in  ed  by  me  art  of  printing;  materials  for 
'  "  "  '  '  inking  were  laid  before  the  people  by 
stnicttve  works  in  the  vulgar  tongues, 

n  Europe,  to  soften  the  savage  manners  and  by  the  new  universities,  of  which  sev- 
of  the  race  which  had  trampled  down  the  en  were  instituted  in  Germany  alone,  lie- 
old  world,  with  whatever  remained  of  re-  tween  1461  and  1503;  the  number  of 
finemem.  The  Christian  missionaries  and  learned  men  increased;  and  the  inteili- 
monks  sowed  the  seeds  of  milder  men-  gence  for  which  the  reformation  was  to 
iters  hi  the  German  forests,  and  among  open  a  way,  began  to  act  generally  and 
the  northern  barbarians,  and  promoted  powerfully.  The  reform,  which  the  libe- 
the  civilization  of  the  converted  nations,  ml  divines  had  warmly  advised,  with  little 
Many  beneficial  consequences  resulted  success,  now  waited  but  the  callofamas- 
from  the  unity  of  faith  and  worship;  terspirit  Savonarola  (q.  v.)  arose  fortius 
from  the  dependence  of  all  the  Western  purpose  in  Florence ;  but  the  same  funs- 
churches  on  Rome ;  from  that  legislative  ral  pile  consumed  hint  and  fans  work   to- 

__  .  pee  (q.  v.)  to  adopt  a  settled    o _.__     _    

policy,  in  the  middle  ages;  and  the  Ro-  caused  the  8orbonne,in  1497,  to  declare 

man  church  may  justly  claim  great  merit  it  expedient  that  a  council  should  be  bold 

in  regard  to  the  gradual  formation  of  Eu-  every  ten  years  for  effecting  reforms  in 

ropeen  society.    But  the  church  enjoyed  the  church,  and  that  otherwise  the  btsh- 

her  victory  with  so  little  moderation  ;  her  ops    should   assemble  for  that  purpose. 

servants  violated  so  openly,  in  their  Uvea  Maximilian  I  laid  before  the  Roman  court 

and  doctrines,  the  spirit  of  their  Divine  the  strong  remonstrances  of  the  German 

'"    '  r,  that  the  opposition  topriestry  des-  princes,  passed  in  the  diets  of  1500  and 

1 !  h  had  early  arisen  in  the  East,  1510.    By  the  influence  of  France,  an  in- 

'"  >d  through  numer-  dependent  council  was  held  at  Pisa,  in  1511, 

y.icries  of  the  mid-  in  sphe  of  pope  Julius  II ;  but,  although  its 

die  ages,  became  quite  active  in  the  thir-  tew  speakers  conducted  themselves  with 

teentn  century,  and  grew  more  violent  in  great  boldness,  it  was  soon  overthrown  by 

proportion  as  the  papal  power  sought  to  ita  own  weakness,  and  bv  thedecrecsofibe 

exterminate  it  with  fire  and  sword.    The  councUm&eI*teran,wluchwaeopposedto 

question,  What  is  truly  Christian,  and  con-  it  in  1512,  and  which  served,  in  tne  hands 

ducive  to  human  happiness,  in  the  doc-  of  the  pope,  to  palliate  his  measures  anew. 

■  of  the  Roman  church?  In  general,  in  all  the  plans  thai  had  been 

—  j  been  suggested  to  the  proposed  forme  reformation  of  the  abuses 

minds  of  sincere  clergymen  and   intelli-  of  the  church,  on  one  side  political  ends 

gent    laymen.      The    arrogance   of  the  had  too  often  been  intermixed,  and  on  the 

priests  exasperated  the  princes ;  the  en-  other,  in  tho  beat  of  zeal  against  individn- 

croachments  of  the  mendicant  friars  did  al  wrongs,  the  chief  faults  in  the  doctrine 

injury  to  the  secular  ecclesiastics ;  and  a  and  discipline  of  the  church,  from  which 

thousand  innocent  victims  of  the  inquiai-  all  the  otter  evils  originated,  had  been  too 

tion  called  for  vengeance.  Still  the  author-  much  overlooked.     Hence  nothing  took 

ny  of  the  pope  over  the  punhemhtd,  even  place  but  fruitless  disputes  and  violent  per- 

in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  such  as  seditions  of  the  innovators,  or  futile  polit- 

scarcely  to  suffer  the  murmurings  of  die-  ical  negotiations,   in  which  the  pope  al- 

content  to  be  heard.     The  writings  of  ways  prevailed  in  the  end.    The  w—  "— 


supremacy  over  the  nations  which  com-    getlier.     Some  monarch*  also  attempted 
polled  tho  popes  (q.  v.)  to  adopt  a  settled    something.     Charles    VIII    of  France 
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of  Rouchlin  (q.v.),in  the  cultivation  of  the  tolling  his  certificates  above  the  papal  bulla 

Greek  language,  and  his  victory  over  the  (which  required  rep '  "         ~~'~J: 

oppoeera  of  learning  in  Cologne,  had  an  tional  promiaee  of  tl 
important  effect,  The  cultivated  taste  and  in  time  and  eternity.  The  buyers  were 
the  sound  anderstanding  which  appeared  numerous,  and  the  gain  great ;  lor  tlie  illit- 
in  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  addressed  to  erate  people  still  venerated  highly  their 
the  most  distujguished  meu  in  church  and  ancient  superstitions;  and  the  easy  abso- 
atate,  exerted  a  wider  influence,  and  pro-  lution  from  the  deepest  guilt,  and  relief 
moled  both  the  cultivation  of  classical  from  temporal  penance  and  eternal  pun- 
learning  and  the  diffusion  of  liberal  views  uhment,  for  a  few  groachen,  were  alluring 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  Of  still  great-  to  the  rude  multitude.  (See  Indulgence.) 
er  power  over  themes  of  the  people  was  When  Tetzel  commenced  his  traffic  at 
the  host  of  satires,  epigrams,  caustic  alio-  Jfiterbogk,  in  1517,  purchasers  flocked  to 
{Tories,  and  coarae  jokes,  at  the  expense  of  him  from  Wittenberg,  which  was  in  the 
the  church  and  the  monks,  from  Renard  neighborhood,  and  there,  snowing  the  ' 
(a.  v.)  the  Fox  to  the  more deu'eate  raillery  certificates  to  their  confessors,  denied  all 
of  those  Iwo  scholars,  who  wore  not  ardent  necessity  for  new  penances.  Luther  set 
nor  bold  enough  to  take  a  decisive  step,  his  face  against  th  is  abuse,  first  in  his  aer- 
ThuB,  by  the  concurrence  of  favorable  cir-  mans  (for  he  performed  the  duties  of  a 
cumstances,  and  by  the  progress  of  a  new  preacher,  as  well  as  professor),  and  after- 
spirit  struggling  for  light  and  freedom,  the  wards  (in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  an 
way  of  truth  was  gradually  laid  open,  academic  disputation  on  the  subject,  «c- 
The  centre  of  Europe,  together  with  the  cording  to  long  established  usage  J  in  nine- 
north,  which  had  long  submitted  with  re-  ty-fivs  theses,'  or  questions,  which  he  af- 
fuctance  to  Rome,  was  ready  to  counts-  fixed  to  the  door  of  the  great  church,  Oc-. 
nance  the  boldest  measures  for  snaking  off  tober  31, 1517.  In  these  he  declared  him- 
the  priestly  yoke,  of  which  the  best  and  self  warmly  against  the  abuse  of  indul- 
most  reflecting  men  had  become  impa-  gences,  displayed  a  lively  zeal  for  the  Ho- 
tient.  But  no  one  anticipated  the  quarter  ly  Scriptures,  and  for  the  honor  of  th« 
whence  the  first  blow  would  be.  struck,  church  and  the  pope,  end  concluded  with 
Frederic  III,  elector  of  Saxony,  a  wise  a  prayer  for  instruction.  His  sermons  on 
prince,  but  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  a  great  indulgences  were  published  in  German, 
collector  of  relics,  only  followed  the  ex-  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  were  spread  over  all 
ample  of  other  German  princes  in  estah-  Germany.  His  theses  were  in  Latin,  and 
lishing  a  university  at  Wittenberg  (1503),  were  soon  spread  through  other  Christian 
whither,  among  other  learned  men,  he  in-  nations.  Luther  also  urged  bis  spiritual 
vited  Martin  Luther,  an  Augustine  monk  superiors  and  the  pope  to  put  a  stop  to 
of  Erfurt,  to  be  professor  of  theology,  the  traffic  of  Tetzel,  and  to  reform  the  cor- 
This  man — of  a  powerful  mind,  and  dis-  ruptions  of  the  church  in  general,  in  let- 
tiuguiahed  more  for  his  deep  piety,  and  ten  at  once  bold  and  respectful.  With  the 
"        '     -    i  for  ""     ' 


strong  love  of  truth,  than  for  extensive  exception  of  Scuhetus,  bishop  of  Bran 
erudition — was  well  acquainted  with  the  denburg,  no  one  made  him  a  becoming 
Holy  Scriptures,  and,  by  a  visit  to  Rome,  in  answer.  .  On  the  contrary,  the  must  ah- 
1510,  on  some  business  of  his  order,  had  surd  libels,  full  of  extravagant  assertions 
also  become  acquainted  with  the  cortup-  of  the  power  of  the  pope  and  his  indul- 
tiona  of  the  papal  court.  Leo  X  (q.  v.)  gences,  were  brought  forward  by  Tot- 
wan  created  pope  in  1513.  little  affected  zel  (in  whose  name  Conrad  Wimpi- 
by  the  universal  desire  for  reformation  in  na,  professor  of  theology  at  Frank  - 
■the  church,  he  seemed  placed  at  its  head  fort  on  the  Oder,  took  up  bis  pen),  by 
merely  to  employ  its  revenues  in  the  grat-  the  Augustine  Sylvester  Frierias,  a  cour- 
ificarion  of  his  princely  tastes.  Albert,  tier  of  the  pope  at  Rome,  and  by  Jacob 
elector  of  Mentz  and  archbishop  of  Hag-  Hogstraaten,  the  supreme  inquisitor  otCo- 
deburg,  a  prince  of  a  similar  character,  re-  logne,  who  had  been  rendered  contempti- 
ceived  from  Leo,  in  151(1,  permission  to  ble  by  his  dispute  with  Rouchlin ;  but 
sell  indulgences  within  his  own  jurisdic-  these,  and  the  virulent  Notes  of  Eckius 
tion,  on  condition  of  sharing  the  profits  (Eck]  of  Ingolstadt,  against  Luther,  were 
with  the  pope.  In  this  traffic,  Albert  em-  too  miserable  to  escape  the  ridicule  of  the 
ployed,  among  others,  John  Tetzel,  a  well  informed,  and  only  drew  attention  to 
Dominican  monk  of  I-eipmo,  experienced  his  bold  enterprise.  The  severe  replies, 
in  the  business,  who  went  about  from  in  which  be  exposed  the  weaknessof  these 
place  to  place,  carrying  on  his  trade  with  advocates  for  indulgences,  and  his  R&olv- 
the  most  unblushing  impudence,  and  ex-  tuner,  by  which  he  illustrated  bis  theses, 
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gained  new  v 

potation  which  he  maintained  u  , , 
cusu'ne  convent  at  Heidelberg,  in  1518,  on  to  a  general  council ;  and  when  his  troika 
the  merit  of  good  works,  and  the  use  of  were  burnt  in  Mentz,  Cologne  and  Lou- 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  gained  him  vain,  he  publicly  committed  flie  bull  of 
friends  among  the  yuung  theologians  excommunication,  with  the  psujasJ  canons 
present,  as  Bucer,  Brenz  (Brentiusl  and  and  decrees,  to  the  flames  (December  10) 
others,  who  afterwards  became  celebrated  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  students  at 
as  zealous  advocates  of  reformation.  Tbe  Wittenberg.  This  year  and  the  foUW- 
conferences  of  Luther  with  the  papal  )e-  ing,  1521,  are,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as 
gates,  Cajetan,  in  1518,  at  Augsburg,  and  the  true  period  of  the  reformation  in  Ger- 
Miltitz,  in  1519,  nt  Altenburg,  in  which  many;  for  at  this  time,  Luther  formally 
those  prelates,  instead  of  bringing  him  to  separated  from  the  Roman  church,  and 
recant,  as  they  were  ordered,  only  showed  many  of  the  principal  nobles, — Uutten, 
their  inability  to  support  the  Roman  doc-  Sickingen,  Schaumburg,  itc,— the  most 
trine*  on  the  authority  of  tbe  Bible ;  the  eminent  scholars,  and  tbe  university  of 
scholastic  discussion  of  Eck  with  Carl-  Wittenberg,  to  which  the  young  men  of 
stadtandLuther,atLeipsic,in  1519,  which  Germany  and  other  countries  now  flocked 
tasted  three  weeks,  and  in  which  they  in  multitudes,  publicly  declared  in  favor 
warmly  discussed  the  doctrines  of  free  of  his  undertaking.  His  commanding 
will,  the  authority  of  the  pope,  indul  appearance,  Hid  his  bold  refusal  to  recant 
genccfi  and  purgatory,  though  they  de-  at  the  diet  of  Worms  (April  17, 1521),— 
ciiled  nothing,  attracted  a  mors  general  the  day  of  his  proudest  triumph  (see  La- 
attention  to  the  works  of  Luther,  who  (Act), — gave  him  the  power  and  dignity  of 
almost  every  month  sent  forth  new  an  acknowledged  reformer;  the  edict  of 
pamphlets  and  printed  sermons.  From  Worms  and  the  ban  of  the  emperor 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Vistula,  from  the  gulf  made  his  cause  a  political  matter.  We 
of  Venice  to  the  Belt,  every  thing  by  Lu-  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  circum- 
ther  or  about  him  was  eagerly  read.  The  stances  which  favored  the  progress  of  ref- 
remarkable  fulness  arid  power  yf  his  style;  ormatiou.  The  pope  had  risen  chiefly  by 
his  merciless  humor;  his  acute  ness  and  the  support  of  Germany ;  in  his  traneac- 
leaming,  daily  increasing  by  his  constant  tiona  with  the  emperor,  he  had  generally 
historical  and  exegerjcal  studies ;  the  lire-  been  supported  by  the  German  princes, 
nistible  force  of  his  reasoning ;  and,  above  who  thus  maintained  their  own  indepen- 
all,  the  adaptation  of  his  doctrines  to  the  deuce,  Rome  had,  therefore,  been  obliged 
wants  of  the  age;  the  approbation  of  Eras  to  court  them  in  turn,  and  the  emperor 
mus,  Pirkheimer,  and  other  distinguished  congratulated  himself  in  silence,  if  dis 
scholars;  the  public  adherence  of  men  putes  ensued  between  them.  On  the 
like  Melanchthon  and  Hutten  ;  the  con-  death  of  Maximilian  I,  in  1519,theelector 
noroneous  andyet  bolder  opposition  Frederic  III,  who  was  already  the  roast 
Euingliu*  and  aScolampedius,  in  Swit-  powerful  German  prince,  held  the  dignity 
zerland,  to  indulgences  and  the  papacy  of  a  vicar  of  the  empire  in  all  the  Saxon 
(see  Refornud  Church], — made  this  man,  territories,  and  his  personal  influence  gave 
who  was  hardly  known  before  1517,  the  him  the  most  decisive  voice  in  the  elec- 
champion  of  all  enlightened  men  who  tion  of  the  new  emperor.  The  pope,  as 
lamented  the  degeneracy  of  the  church  of  well  as  Charles  V,  who  was  chosen  chiefly 
Christ;  anil  as  such  be  now  spoke  and  by  his  influence  in  1520,  was  obliged  to 
acted  with  admirable  courage.  The  consult  his  wishes ;  the  former  in  chan- 
respect  for  the  Roman  court,  which  was  ging  the  original  summons  of  Luther  to 
perceptible  in  his  earlier  writings,  he  now  Rome,  to  a  conference  with  his  legates, 
discarded,  as  the  injustice  of  the  papal  and  the  latter  in  suffering  the  reformation 
pretensions  had  become  clear  to  him.  to  go  on  without  violent  opposition,  as 
A  glowing  zeal,  such  as  had  been  seen  long  as  it  allowed  itself  to  be  responsible 
in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  character-  to  the  pope  and  the  Catholic  states.  By 
ized  bis  masterly  writings,  addressed  to  his  ten  months'  residence  fn  the  Wart- 
the  nobility  of  Germany,  on  tbe  mass,  on  burg,  Luther  was  secured  from  the  first 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  on  the  free-  consequences  of  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
dom  of  a  Christian.  In  these  works  he  and  the  edict  of  Worms  had  so  much  the 
attacked  the  papal  doctrines  with  the  less  force  in  Saxony,  as  the  emperor,  en- 
weapons  of  the  word  of  God,  and  direct-  gaged,  in  1521,  in  the  war  with  France, 
ed  attention  to  the  nobler,  but  forgotten,  or  occupied  in  Spain,  almost  wholly  lost 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.     In  1530,  when  sight  of  religious  afnure  in  Germany,  and 
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each  prince  did  what  be  pleased  in  his  rion  of  the  fbllowera  of  Luther  in  their 
own  territory.  But  that  Frederic  the  Wise,  Rates.  The  same  year,  Luther  laid  aside 
although  he  did  not  call  himself  an  adhe-  bis  cowl;  monasteries  were  deserted; 
rent  of  the  reformers,  yet  protected  the  priests  in  Saxony  and  Switzerland  mar- 
heroes  of  the  reformation,  is  easily  ex-  ried.  In  1525,  John,  successor  of  Fred- 
plained  from  the  concern  which  he  took  eric  in  the  Saxon  electorate,  Philip,  land- 
in  the  prosperity  of"  the  Wittenberg  uni-  grave  of  HesBe,  and  Albert  of  Branden- 
'versty,  from  his  uprightness,  bis  gradu-  burg,  duke  of  Prussia,  publicly  declared 
ally  increasing  conviction  of  tbe  justice  themselves  Lutherans.  All  their  territo- 
of  the  views  of  Luther  and  his  friend  ries,  Livonia,  a  considerable  part  of  Hun- 
Spalatin,  who  managed  every  thing  at  gary  and  Austria  (Bohemia  had  already 
tbe  court  of  Frederic.  Leo's  successor,  been  gained  by  the  Hussites),  Lu.nebu.rg, 
Adriau  VI,  who  was  himself  desirous  of  Celle,  Nuremberg,  Strasburg,  Frankfort 
a  reformation,  in  answer  to  his  demand  on  the  Maine,  Nordhausen,  Brunswick, 
lor  the  eitirpariou  of  the  doctrines  of  Lu-  Bremen,  embraced  the  new  doctrines,  and 
ther,  received  a  list  of  a  hundred  coin-  a  great  number  of  the  mast  respectable 
plaints  from  the  German  states  assembled  clergymen  and  theologians  in  Germany 
ut  the  diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1522,  in  followed  the  example  of  Luther,  who 
which  even  the  Catholics  joined  against  married  Catharine  von  Bora,  formerly  a 
the  papal  chair.  Tbe  people  of  Witten-  nun.  Sweden  received  tbe  reformation 
berg  were,  therefore,  as  little  impeded  in  in  1527,  under  Gustavus  Vasa,  through  the 
their  attempts  .at  a  reform  in  religious  labors  of  Olaf  and  Lorenzo  Petri ;  and  its 
worship,  (beginning  with  the  mass),  as  example  was  soon  followed  by  tbe  greater 
those  of  Zurich,  whose  rapid  progress  in  part  of  Lower  Saxony  and  the  north  of 
the  change  of  their  religious  doctnnesand  Westphalia,  Hamburg  and  Lubeck.  The 
rites  found  the  most  powerful  support  in  tranquillity  of  this  period,  resulting  from 
the  governments  of  the  northern  cantons;  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  during  which 
and  Luther  was  even  obliged  to  hasten  the  reformation  advanced  with  astonish- 
from  the  Wartburg  to  quell  tbe  tumults  iug  rapidity,  and  almost  without  any  ira- 
excited  by  tbe  turbulent  zeal  of  Carlstadt.  pediment,  interrupted  the  dispute  of  Lu- 
(q.  v.)  While  he  was  publishing  his  ther  with  Zuinglius  and  Erasmus  (see 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  tbe  these  articles,  antl  Lord's  Supper)  less  than 
fruit  of  his  exile,  which  was  soon  followed  the  apprehensions  of  a  war,  excited  in  1528 
hy  the  Old,  and  Melancbthon  his  Loci  by  the  information  of  a  secret  alliance  of 
Communes  (d>e  first,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  Catholic  states  against  tbe  Protestant ; 
the  best  exposition  of  the  Lutheran  doc-  and  violent  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
urines,  first  published  in  1531),  serious  latter  were  with  difficulty  prevented  by 
preparations  tor  the  reform  of  papal  abuses  Luther's  earnest  exhortations  to  peace, 
were  made  hi  Deux-Ponts,  Pomerania,  This  circumstance,  however,  united  the 
Silesia,  in  the  Saxon  cities  (of  which  party  in  favor  of  reform  more  closely ; 
Leissuig  was  the  first  after  Wittenberg),  and  from  their  general  protest  against  a 
and  in  Buabia.  Luther's  liturgy  had  no  decree  of  the  diet  of  Spires,  in  1529,  they 
sooner  appeared,  in  1523,  than  it  was  received,  in  1541,  the  name  of  Protestants. 
adopted  in  Magdeburg  and  Elbingeil.  (q-  v.)  They  now,  therefore,  formed  a 
The  new  church  was  not  without  its  mar-  distinct  political  party  [Corpus  Evangeli- 
tyrs.  In  1522,  the  inquisition  in  the  Neth-  eonim) ;  and,  as  the  emperor  relumed  to 
erlands  secured  it  this  honor  by  the  exe-  Germany  at  this  time  in  a  threatening  at- 
cution  of  some  Augustinee,  who  favored  tilude,  they  were  forced  to  adopt  decisive 
the  new  doctrines.  Translations  of  the  measures.  After  tbe  visitations  under- 
Bible  into  French  and  Dutch  now  ap-    taken  for  the  organization  of  the  church 

Gared.  In  the  very  heart  of  France,  at  system,  with  the  aid  of  Melanchthon's 
eaux,  a  Lutheran  church  was  organized,  instructions  and  Luther's  catechisms, 
In  vain  did  tbe  Sorbonne  condemn  tbe  which  appeared  in  1539,  while  the  teach- 
principles  of  Luther;  in  vain  was  the  ex-  ing  of  the  people  in  schools  and  churches 
ecution  of  the  edict  of  Worms  against  by  faithful  ministers  was  gradually  im- 
religious  innovations  resolved  upon  at  the  proving,  Melanchthou  was  employed  to 
diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1524,  ana  the  con-  draw  up  a  full  exposition  of  the  Lutheran 
vention  of  Katisbon ;  in  vain  did  George,  doctrines :  which  was  subscribed  by  tbe 
duke  of  Saxony,  Henry,  duke  of  Bruns-  princes  already  united  by  the  league  of 
wick,  Austria,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Torgau  (1526)and  the  convention  of 
spiritual  princes  of  tbe  empire,  labor  to  Schwabech  (1529]  (see  Schwabath,  JlrlkU* 
suppress  the  reformation  by  the  persecu-     of),  transmitted  to  tbe  emperor  at  tbe  dim 
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of  Augsburg  in  1530,  and  solemnly  rend  lief    Zuingtiua,  less  trammelled  with  fixed 

before  a  full  assembly  (J  uiie25ih),  whence  dogmas,  and  more  ready  to  follow  his  own 

the  declaration  was  called  the  Jhgtirarg  judgment,  was,  on  the  other  band,  more 

Confarian.  (q.  v.)     The  emperor  caused  a  prompt  to  embrace  those  views,  which  at 

reply  from  the  Catholic  party  to  be  read,  first  Bight  appeared  reasonable  to  him. 

which  was  to  put  the   question  at  rest;  Hencehe  was  more  in  danger  of  adopting 

'rejected   the    defence  (Apology)  of  the  error  as  truth,  while  Lutherwas  more  apt 


and  insisted  upon  the  suppression  of  hercd  to  the  opinions  of  Luther; 
religious  innovations.  A  similar  reply  and  south  followed  the  more  liberal  views 
was  given  to  Strasburg,  Constance,  of  the  Reformed  church.  The  greater 
Memmingcn  and  Undau,  which  had  part  of  Switzerland  and  Geneva  (1535),  a 
sent  the  emperor  a  similar  paper,  great  pert  of  the  population  of  France, 
styled  the  Confusion  of  the  Four  Cit-  particularly  of  the  southern  port  (see  Cra- 
ter, or  Coitftuio  'iWrajwWona.  This  gvcnoti),  England  (in  1547,  with  the  res- 
coDclusion   of  die  diet  was  a  new  mo-  ervation  of  vie  hierarchical  dignities,  and 

tive  of  union  to  the  Lutherans.    (For  a  with  a  temp :— ~~~  ---•----■ 

history  of  subsequent  events,  see  Sawkiu-  of  Mary,  u 
die  League,  htfcrtm,  and  Peace,  Retigimti.)  Knox  introduced  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
The  German  Protestants  wen  united  by  church  government,  in  1560,  on  the  Gene- 
common  political  interests  and  a  cointuon  va  model,  and  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
creed,  contained  in  the  Augsburg  eooiea-  Netherlands,  which,  at  one  blow,  gained 
sioa,  and  its  Apology  (see  MetanrJilhan),  Protestantism  and  freedom,  belonged  to 
and  illustrated  by  the  articlea  of  SmalcaL  the  Refonned  church.  (See  Exgiaxd, 
den  and  the  two  catechisms,  and  finally  Chunk  of,  and  Henry  Fill;  Knox;  Sfcth- 
coufirmed,  in  1580,  by  the  Form  of  Con-  eriandi;  and  Creed.)  In  Transylvania, 
cord.  (See  Concord,  Form  of,  and  Crttd.)  tbe  Lutheran  confession  prevailed ;  in 
The  Lutherans, or  adherentaof  the  Augs-  Hungary,  Calvinism  entered  with  it;  and 
burg  confession,  were  the  three  electa™  of  in  Poland,  where  tbe  reformation  hod 
tho  Palatinate,  Saxony,  and  Brandenburg,  found  numerous  adherents  (from  1556), 
twenty  dukes  and  princes,  twenty-four  the  two  Protestant  parties,  with  the  Mora- 
counts,  four  barons,  and  thirty-five  imps-  vian  Brethren,  concluded  a  convention 
rial  cities ;  in  all  eighty-six  members  of  {contain*)  at  Sendomir,  in  1570,  which 
theempiro.  Sweden  and  Denmark  [since  united  ibem  in  one  political  body,  known 
1536a  rVoteatantcountry),8k«wiek,Poin-  an  tbe  Duiitlento.  [a.  vJf  Tto  attempt  of 
crania,  BilcHis,  and  many  important  cities,  Gebbanl,  elector  of  Cologne,  in  1582,  to 
on  political  grounds,  Hesse  and  Bremen,  introduce  the  reformation  into  his  arch- 
from  a  preference  for  Calvinism,  refused  bishopric  totally  failed,  owing  to  hit  want 
to  adopt  the  Form  of  Concord.  Tbe  Pa-  of  prudence.  Whatever  dissensions  may 
huinate  fell  back,  and  the  court  of  Berlin  have  separated  tbe  Lutherans  and  Calvio- 
became  C "                   "" 

a>Ute  c „ 
y  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  pline,  the  spirit  and  the  name  of  true 
supper  (see  LonTt  Supper),  between  the  Protestants  in  common,  and  every  step  in 
Swswnnd  French  Protestants,  on  one  side,  the  progress  of  the  reformation  is  to  be 
anions  whom,  after  tbe  death  of  Zuin-  considered  as  a  gain  to  both  parties.  But 
gli us,  Calvin  was  the  champion,  and  the  the*  ill  will  which  continued  to  exist  be- 
Saxon  Protestants  on  tbe  other,  resulted  tween  the  Catholics  arid  Protestants,  even 
in  a  total  separation  of  the  reformed  after  the  religious  peace,  eventually  kin- 
church  (q.  v.)  from  the  Evangelical  Lu-  died  the  thirty  years'  war  (q.  v.)  and  de- 
tberan.  The  foundation  of  this  difference  vastated  Germany.  The  peace  of  West- 
between  the  two  churches,  so  unfavorable  pbalia  established  between  the  parties  a 
to  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  was  legalized  toleration;  but  the  Protestant 
deeply  laid,  in  tbe  diversity  of  tbe  charac-  subjects  of  Catholic  princes  too  often  ea- 
ters of  their  founders.  Luther,  more  so-  penenced  its  violation,  and  the  Catholics 
customed  to  think  systematically,  and  to  m  Protestant  states  (as  the  Irish)  not  uu- 
adhere  implicitly  to  the  letter  of  the  Holy  frequently  suffered  a  similar  ftte.  (See 
Scriptures,  immediately  brought  every  Ittligiovi  Liberty,  and  Cat/ioHe  Emancipa- 
new  idea,  which  was  suggested,  to  the  (ion.}- After  thai  general  outline  of  the 
touchstone  of  his  system,  and  admitted  history  of  the  reformation,  it  remains  to 
nothing  which  seemed  to  oppose  that  be-  give  some  views  of  tho  influence  which  it 
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lias  exercised  on  the  religion  and  mora!*,  ofthebsailB  of  ibenwniy,  confessions,  pen- 
on  the  literary  and  political  condition,  of  ances,  fasts,  pilgrimages,  and  rich  gifts  to 
nations.  the  church  of  money  and  other  valuables. 

From  what  has  been  said,,  it  appears  The  ignorance  of  the  common  people 
that  the  reformation  was  a  necessary  con-  blinded  i  lie  in  to  the  wretchedness  of  their 
sequence  of  the  mental  progress  of  the  spiritual  condition ;  but  the  better  informed 
Western,  and  particularly  of  the  Teutonic  soon  perceived  that  the  entire  reference 
nations.  The  opposition  of  its  enemies  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  to  the  sup- 
gave  it  consistency  and  importance.  The  poet  of  the  papal  power,  and  of  its  wor- 
assaulls  of  passionate  and  ignorant  oppo-  ship  to  the  visible  images  of  the  saints, 
sere,  the  intrigues  and  violence  of  the  Ko-  directed  nearly  all  the  devotion  of  the 
man  court,  and  the  applause  of  his  whole  faithful  to  things  which  do  not  belong  to 
nation,  urged  Luther  farther  than  be  bad  the  Christian  profession,  and  in  no  way 
thought  of  going.  Circumstances,  the  promote  a  sincere  reverence  of  God.  No 
concurrence  of  which  human  wisdom  wonder  that  Christianity,  thus  perverted, 
could  neither  produce  nor  prevent,  fa-  became,  in  the  eyee  of  many  of  the  most 
vored  the  enterprise  beyond  his  highest  distinguished  divines  and  laymen,  whose 
hopes.  Involved  in  contests  with  adver-  taste  had  been  formed  by  the  study  of  the 
saries  whose  victory  seemed  almost  cer-  classics,  a  subject  of  unmingled  contempt, 
tain,  and  convulsed  by  internal  dissen-  The  ecclesiastical  princes  of  Italy  used  it 
sions  (the  peasants'  war,  and  the  troubles  only  as  the  instrument  of  their  selfish 
of  the  Anabaptists),  the  reformation  still  purposes,  and  opposed  with  obstinacy  a 
made,  rapid  progress.  After  it  had  been  reformation  of  the  church,  which  they 
going  on  a  few  years,  it  no  longer  de-  viewed  as  dangerous  and  chimerical.  Ait 
pended  on  its  authors  Sir  the  direction  it  open  rupture  with  the  pope  gave  the  re 
should  take.  The  influence  of  Protestant  formers  the  power  .of  throwing  off  the 
principles  has  had  a  large  share  in  bring-  corruptions  and  foreign  appendages  of 
ing  about  those  improvements,  which,  in  religion,  both  in  doctrine  and  worship, 
modem  times,  have  extended  to  almost  and  of  restoring  a  Christianity  which 
every  class  of  society  iu  Europe.  Before  knows  no  rule  of  piety  but  the  Holy 
the  reformation,  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  asks  nothing  but  faith  and  vir- 
church  comprised  a  mass  of  propositions  tue,  and,  instead  of  being  the  secret  pos- 
and  precepts,  the  fruit  of  circumstances  session  of  a  privileged  caste  of  priests,  was 
which  were  intended  to  support  the  di-  laid  open  to  all.  The  idea  that  there  ia 
vine  authority  of  the  priesthood,  and  rest-  something  for  which  man  m  accountable 
ed  in  part  on  perversions  of  history ;  but  only  to  himself  and  his  God ;  that  in  reli- 
the  great  truths  which  every  Christian  gion  human  authority  ia  nothing;  and 
ought  to  know,  were  either  neglected  or  that  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  everyone 
adulterated,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  could  to  study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  its  source, 
hardly  be  recognised.  In  the  view  of  and  to  rest  his  faith  on  his  own  convic- 
Catholica,  indeed,  such  of  these  doctrines  tions;  that  acts  of  worship  derive  their 
as  are  not  founded  on  the  Bible,  rest  on  whole  value  from  the  faith  of  the  wor- 
verbal  traditions,  which  the  teachers  of  shippers,  and  tbeir  obvious  tendency  to 
the  church  received  from  the  apostles  and  improve  those  who  take  part  in  them ;  in 
fathers,  and  which  the  popes  or  councils,  short,  a  living  commentary  on  the  doc  - 
with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  gradually  trine,  "  God  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit 
mads  known  (see  Tradition);  but  their  and  in  truth,"  was  spread  by  the  preach- 
fruits  bore  no  traces  of  their  pretended  ing,  and  stilt  more  by  the  writings  of  the 
divine  origin.  The  place  of  religion  was  reformers,  among  the  whole  mass  of  the 
supplied.in  the  mindsof  the  lowerclasses,  people.  Thousands  of  the  scholars  of 
by  a  mixture  of  fear  and  diversion,  aided  the  universities,  the  friends  of  philoso- 
by  a  service  full  of  mechanical  ceremony  phy  and  of  classical  antiquity,  intelligent 
and  superstition.  At  one  time,  it  was  a  citizens,  and  discontented  individuals  of 
timid  fear  of  a  spiritual  being  wielding  the  the  lower  clergy,  had  long  been  ready  to 
terrors  of  temporal  suffering  and  eternal  share  in  the  dissemination  of  these  prin- 
dara  nation;  at  another,  delight  in  the  or-  ciples;  princes  and  nobles,  and  even  some 
naments  of  the  churches  and  their  priests ;  bishops,  felt  the  power  of  truth ;  and  zeal 
admiration  of  their  splendid,  and,  for  the  for  innovation  was  aroused,  in  die  lower 
mostpart,uniutellipibleexhibitioos;some-  ranks,  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  some 
times  the  occupation  of  the  imagination  places  they  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to 
with  various  legends  and  ruiroculous  his-  hurst  all  restraints.  The  success  of  their 
lories,  and  prayers  repeated  in  the  order  first  appeals  encouraged  the  reformers  to 
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venture  the  second  step  towards  the  res-  inga  of  men,  and  invited  close  investig* 
toraiioa  of  true  religion  by  removing  all '  tion.  Not  that  this  beneficial  influence 
obstructions  to  it  in  the  (bran  of  the  became  at  once  universal  and  complete, 
church.  Among  these  was  the  mockery  or  was  interrupted  at  no  period  or  the 
of  a  sacramental  consecration  of  priests,  advance  of  Protestantism:  the  best  ideas, 
which  elevated  the  sacred  office  above  the  wisest  institutions,  succeed  only  by  lie- 
humanity,  made  a  privileged  order  the  grees,  and  are  never  carried  into  execu- 
legiauitora  of  the  faith,  and  sanctioned  ev-  tion  without  the  alloy  of  hu roan  weak- 
ery  abuse  of  eccIeataEticaf  power;  the  nessea.  If  we  carefully  examine  the  period 
worship  of  saints,  relies,  and  images,  of  the  reformation,  and  the  spirit  which 
which,  as  it  was  then  conducted,  detract-  animated  its  first  rands,  we  shall  find  ha 
ed  from  the  reverence  of  the  Invisible  time  of  contest  and  division,  when  the 
God;  transubstantistion,  making  the  Son  silent  operation  of  the  new  light  was 
of  God  to  be  created  and  sacrificed  daily  blended  with  violent  hostility  toward] 
by  the  hands  of  men,  and  thus  justifying  false   brethren    and  ever-active  e 


the  worship  of  the  host;  extreme  imc-    Hence  the  abusive   language    from  the 
tion,  and  the  masses  far  the  souls  of  the    pulpits    and    in    controvereial    writings, 


from  the  fears  of  the  dying  and  the  grief  the  menaces,  vi 

of  mourners ;  and  a  multitude  of  other  opposite  party,  and  excusable  on  account 
customs,  which  distracted  and  degraded  of  the  rude  tone  and  contentious  spiritof 
devotion.  From  the  superstitions  fables  the  age,  was,  nevertheless,  always  unfa- 
and  cunning  inventions  of  Ambition,  the  vorablo  to  the  improvement  of  Protestant- 
religious  spirit  now  turned  to  a  faith  which  ism.  Hence  the  extravagances  of  pre- 
tt  might  embrace  without  abandoning  the  cipitate  innovators,  which  the  reformers 
use  of  reason;  for  the  eternal  truths  of  the  could  not  resist  without  retaining  more 
gospel,  by  means  of  Luther's  excellent  of  the  forms  of  the  existing  religion,  out 
Herman  translation  of  the  Bible,  andoecu-  of  regard  to  me  consciences  of  the  weak, 
rats  versiomi  into  other  languages,  bv  than  a  Btrict  application  of  their  principles 
the  sermons  and  liturgies  founded  on  V  would  permit.  Hence  that  war  of  Opin- 
io the  vernacular  tongues,  by  catechisms  ions  among  divines,  which  not  only  pre- 
and  comprehensive  manuals,  came  una-  vented  the  cooperation  of  the  Swiss  with 
dulterated  before  the  world  at  large.  Re-  the  Saxon  reformers,  but  also  gave  an 
stored  once  more  to  its  original  deotina-  accidental  importance  to  certain  points  of 
tion,  the  Christian  ministry  among  Prat-  comparatively  small  importance,  which,  in 
estants  devoted  itself  exclusively  to  the  the  future  system,  especially  of  the  JLuiher 
labor  of  explaining  the  Word  of  God,  ana,  occasioned  great  incongruities,  and 
and  applying  it  to  spiritual  improvement ;  left  deep  traces  of  the  time  of  their  origin, 
oferecungschoobfortheneglectedyouth,  The  absurd  adiafhora  (q.  v.),  so  called, 
and  raising  the  character  of  those  already  gave  rise  to  violent  disputes.  Altars,  can- 
existing,  while  the  clergy  renounced  the  dies,  images,  mass-dresses,  surplices,  wa- 
privileges  by  which  they  had  been  die-  fere,  auricular  confessions,  exorcism,  and 
anguished  from  the  laity.     Every  Prates-  even  the  position  of  the  words  Voter  m 


simple  celebration  of  divine  worship,  and  guishing  signs  of  the  Lutheran  party, 
could  join  in  the  sacred  hymns.  Thus,  These  contests,  however,  must  be  adrnii- 
wherever  Protestantism  found  its  way,  tod  to  bnve  had  a  salutary  influence 
the  worship  of  God  recovered  that  eim-  an  the  settlement  of  particular  points 
plicity,  and  warmth,  and  sincerity,  which  of  doctrine,  and  to  have  contributed 
had  characterized  it  among  the  first  to  excite  a  lively  zeal  for  religion.  In 
Christians.  It  became  a  common  Work,  the  period  subsequent  to  the  refbrma- 
and  a  bond  of  union,  in  proportion  as  tion,  deep  religious  feeling  always  re- 
the  feeling  of  obligation  to  defend  the  rosined  the  characteristic  of  the  Protest- 
newly  acquired  purity  of  religion  from  ants.  There  was,  however,  a  difference 
dangers  and  attacks  from  without,  fan-  between  the  two  principal  parties;  for 
nod  the  flame  of  religious  zeal,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  Lutherans  still 
strengthened  the  love  of  brethren  in  the  made  the  Lord's  supper  a  mystery,  while 
faith ;  hence  a  clearer  knowledge  of  God,  the  Calvnusts  submitted  every  thing  to 
and  a  higher  tone  of  piety.  Religionwas  reason,  produced  en  essential  variance  in 
no  longer  a  mere  subject  of  the  imagina-  their  religious  feelings.  But  that  levity 
tion,  but  appealed  to  the  reason  and  feel-  and  infidelity  which  were  fostered  by  the 
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indifferent*  of  mnny  eminent  Catholics  in  working  images,  and  to  indulge  in  pro- 
Italy  and  France,  scarcely  ever  found  ad-  miscuous  excesses.  While  the  reformers 
uiittance  into  either  party-  They  thought  wholly  suppressed  these  abuses,  which 
too  highly  of  their  faith,  they  were  too  made  the  remission  of  sins  venal  in  the 
deeply  convinced  of  its  truth,  to  regard  eyes  of  the  people,  they  deprived  been- 
any  thins  holy  with  indifference :  they  tiousnesB  of  the  support  of  legal  tulera- 
were  ready,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  their  Don,  and  directed  penitents  to  seek  for 
'                  ~*    eli-  reconciliation  with  God  only  by  faith  ai  " 


exhibited   in  its 


property  and  Uvea  in  the  cause  of  reli-  reconciliation  with  God  only 

gton.      And  this   religious    feeling   was  new  obedience.    They  exhi 

nourished  by  the  affecting  solemnity  of  true    vilenesa    that    gloomy 

the  devotional  exercises,  which  assembled  which  represented  inhuman  self-torture, 
the  faithful  in  their  churches,  and,  in  the  solitude,  poverty,  nakedness,  filth,  hunger 
stillness  of  the  domestic  retreat,  collected  and  misery,  and  even  privileged  beggary 
families  around  their  fathers.  Rich  and  idleness,  as  pleasing  to  God,  and  stepe 
treasures  of  passages  from  the  Bible  were  towards  the  highest  perfection  :  they 
laid  up  in  retentive  memories,  with  many  threw  open  the  monasteries,  discharged 
striking  hymns,  of  which  no  church  ever  monks  and  nuns  from  their  vows,  and  per- 
possessed  more  than  the  Protestant  mitted  marriage  to  the  teachers  of  religion, 
church  in'  Germany  and  France.  They  At  one  blow,  the  workshops  of  superati- 
pasaed  from  mouth  to  mouth :  in  bust-  tion,  and  the  abodes  of  secret  sins  and 
new,  and  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  private  cruelties,  were  destroyed ;  a  mul- 
tbey  were  companions  and  comforters,  titude  of  unhappy  beings  were  set  at  lib- 
Tbey  did  more  injury  to  the  pope,  as  erty  and  restored  to  mankind ;  and  the 
even  the  Catholics  confess,  than  the  most  flames  of  a  passion  which  had  destroyed 
elaborate  writings  of  the  reformers.  The  the  peace  of  thousands  of  noble  natures,  or 
diligent  study  of  the  Bible,  and  tliedidoc-  sated  itself  by  the  seduction  of  innocence, 
tic  works  of  Amdt  and  other  ascetics, at  a  were  reduced  to  the  limits  of  moderation, 
time  when  a  spirit  of  contest  had  usurped  and  made  to  promote  domestic  happi- 
the  sacred  desk,  made  up  to  many  the  nees.  Thus,  by  the  abolition  of  celibacy 
want  of  ingenious  and  powerful  sermons,  and  monasticism,  the  reformers  restored 
Through  the  influence  of  Speller,  the  re-  to  nature  the  rights  which  make  it.  the 
ligious  character  of  the  Lutheran  church  nurse  of  virtue.  But  what  places  the 
gained  new  life.  merit  of  the  reformation,  in  regard  to  mor- 
The  reformation  also  had  an  important  als,  in  the  dearest  light,  next  to  the  re- 
influence  on  morals.  While  the  reform-  moval  of  those  obstructions  to  virtue 
era  abolished  the  principle  of  blind  obe-  which  existed  in  the  ancient  church,  was 
dieuce  to  the  pope  and  other  ecclesiasti-  its  leading  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
cal  dignitaries,  denied  the  merit  of  what  intimate  connexion  of  religion  with  dairy 
were  called  good  works  (penances,  fasts,  life,  furnishing  purer  motives  of  action, 
alms),  sad  the  opinion  that  the  outward  and  kindling  the  moral  feeling,  of  which 
observance  of  the  precepts  of  the  church  it  was  itself  the  offspring,  to  a  warmth 
was  virtue,  and  rejected  the  possibility  which  produced  the  most  valuable  fruits 
of  acts  of  supererogation,  by  which  (as  in  all  the  relations  of  public  and  domestic 
was  taught  by  a  decree  of  1313)  saints  life.  The  reformers  themselves  were  not 
had  enriched  the  treasury  of  the  church,  the  only  noble  examples  of  moral  dignity 
they  again  awakened  the  smothered  moral  and  faithfulness:  among;  then- adherents, 
feelings  of  men,  and  introduced  that  more  likewise,  the  power  of  the  gospel  and  the 
elevated  morality  which  requires  holiness  sense  of  duty,  gave  birth  to  an  honesty 
of  heart  and  punty  of  conduct.  With  the  and  a  self-control  which  elevated  the 
prevalent  errors  in  morals  were  connected  character  of  society,  wherever  Protestant- 
usages  which,  though  probably  well-  ism  triumphed.  The  minds  of  men,  lib- 
meant  in  their  origin,  bad  terminated  in  orated  from  the  constraint  of  human  au- 
the  greatest  corruptions — auricular  con-  thoriry,  and  referring  every  thing  to  God 
feasion,  which  was  employed  asaninstru-  and  the  judge  in  their  own  bosoms,  attain- 
ment of  tyranny  over  the  consciences  and  ed  a  true  conscientiousness.  The  integ- 
privste  affairs  of  laymen ;  penances,  or  rity  and  noble  sentiments  of  the  Protest-  ■ 
ecclesiastical  punishments,  which  were  ant  princes  put  to  shame  the  artifices  of 
imposed  on  offenders;  and  indulgences,  Roman  policy.  A  heroic  courage,  which 
by  which  they  purchased,  at  no  small  Micrificefl  every  things  earthly  to  the  cause 
price',  permission  to  sin  ;  pilgrimages,  of  truth,  a  firmness  in  the  profession  of 
which  great  numbers  of  the  unhappy  un-  faith,  a  cheerful  spirit  under  the  severest 
dertook,  to  seek  absolution  from  wonder-  oppressions,  a  boldness  and  confidence  in 
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death,  examples  of  which  the  world  beheld  ly  enjoyed  only  by  a  few  distinguished 

with  admiration,  appeared  unooj  high  scholars;  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise 

and  low.     The  courts  of  the  Spanish  in-  under  the  papal  dominion,  which  might 

Snsition,  which  rued  against  Protestant  allow  classical  reading,  but  could  by  no 
bristiane  in  the  Netherlands,  found  it  means  tolerate  philosophical  deductions 
necessary  to  substitute  private  executions  therefrom,  and  practical  applications  of 
for  public  ones,  in  order  to  conceal  from  them  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  with- 
the  eyes  of  the  people  die  firmness  of  out.  the  risk  of  its  own  overthrow.  Hence, 
their  victims.  The  moral  tone  of  the  oven  jit  1515,  Leu  X  prohibited  the  print 
Ptotestsnts  could  not  long  remain  at  such  ing  of  translations  of  the  ancients  into  the 
a  pitch:  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  of  vernacular  tongues,  though  be  patronised 
the  Protestants  increased,  unworthy  mem-  classical  scholars,  and  gave  them  splendid 
bers  found  their  way  into  the  church,  rewards.  Pomponaiius  was  suffered  to 
Moral  improvement  was  sometimes  neg-  teach,  at  Bologna,  the  unreasonableness, 
lected,  in  consequence  of  the  zeal  for  or-  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  of  the 
thodox  opinions,  especially  among  the  most  important  doctrines  of  Christianity  ; 
Lutherans,  who  wanted,  in  general,  a  and  it  was  left  to  the  contentious  monks 
well-ordered  system  of  church  discipline;  to  dispute  the  paint  with  him.  Aretino 
and  an  abuse  of  Luther's  doctrine— that  was  allowed  to  vent  his  wit  in  virulent 
faith  is  the  only  ground  of  salvation — was  libels  and  licentious  poems.  Leo  X  and 
sometimes  made  on  excuse  for  a  vicious  his  successors  loaded  him  with  wealth 
life.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  mo-  and  honors,  and  Rome  styled  this  monster 
rality  of  the  adherents  of  the  reformation  of  impiety  and  vice  "the  Divine."  The 
received  from  its  influence  much  firmness  sciences  were  permitted  to  become  the 
and  constancy.  It  spread  most  rapidly  nurses  of  unbelief  and  moral  corruption, 
among  the  citizens,  who  hod  attained  in-  if  no  doubt  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope 
dependence  by  means  of  the  constitution  was  circulated,  and  no  ray  of  intelligence 
of  the  towns;  and  with  this  clsss  the  was  let  in  upon  the  people.  With  the 
Protestant  clergy  had  become  intimately  learned  luxury  which  prevailed  in  Italy 
connected  by  a  common  mode  of  life,  by  at  the  revival  of  ancient  learning,  a  sys- 
cornmon  interests,  and  by  family  alliances,  tematic  plan  of  keening  the  people  in  ig- 
The  spirit  of  morality  which  they  called  norance  went  hand  in  hand.  The  Holy 
into  life,  struck  its  roots  deep  and  lastingly  Scriptures,  with  the  original  of  which 
in  this  numerous  and  most  flourishing  scarcely  an  individual  clergyman  in  the 
class  of  the  people.  Institutions  were  largest  diocese  wns  acquainted,  narrowly 
founded  in  the  cities  for  the  instruction  escaped  being  added  to  the  Index  of  Pro- 
of the  young  and  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  hibited  Books,  in  which  all  translations  of 
laws  were  made  for  the  promotion  of  mo-  them  were  actually  inserted,  except  the 
rality;  industry  was  encouraged  by  the  Latin  version  of  the  church.  The  divines 
abolition  of  superfluous  festivals ;  and  a  who  argued  against  Reuchlin  hod  seen  no 

ehlic  opinion  was  formed,  distinguished  New  Testament  in  Greek ;  and  they  looked 
strictness,  purity,  and  power  over  the  upon  the  Hebrew  as  a  cunningly-devised 
minds  of  men.  In  these  respects,  the  Re-  language  of  sorcerers.  The  philosophy  of 
formed  or  Cslvinistlc  party  excelled  the  the  scholastics  followed  the  philosophy  of 
Lutherans.  Reformed  Switzerland,  and  Aristotle;  not  that  of  the  inatructer  of  Al- 
especially  Geneva,  where  Calvin  intro-  exander,  hut  a  tissue  of  empty  subtleties 
duced  a  system  of  church  discipline,  and  and  rash  assumptions,  which  was  called 
instituted  a  court  of  morals,  composed  of  by  its  disciples,"  the  wisdom  of  Aristotle  ;n 
clergy  and  laymen,  presented  an  example  but  by  Luther,  "  a  cold,  stinking  and  dead 
of  purity,  unique  in  its  kind,  which  Was  dog." — The  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
imitated  by  the  societies  of  France  and  guages,  the  general  use  of  Latin,  as  a  me- 
Holland,  and  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot-  dium  of  literary  intercourse,  and  the  in- 
land and  England.  The  salutary  and  vention  of  the  on  of  printing,  promoted 
durable  effects  of  the  reformation  on  the  the  progress  of  leumiug ;  but  the  only  ele- 
virtue  of  its  adherents  in  general  are  obvl-  ment  in  which  tbey  could  flourish,  and 
■  ous  to  every  traveller,  even  in  modem  the  only  direction  in  which  they  could  be 
times,  by  a  comparison  of  Catholic  coun-  of  general  utility,  they  received  through 
tries  with  Protestant  the  reformation.  This  broke  the  fetters 
The  influence  of  the  reformation  on  in  which  the  hierarchy  had  bound  the  bu- 
lileraturc  has  been  very  important.  An  man  mind ;  wrested  from  tire  clergy  the 
acquaintance  with  classic  antiquity,  at  the  abused  monopoly  of  knowledge  ;  estab- 
beginning  of  the  I6th  century,  was  a  luxu-  lished  and  protected  freedom   of  thought 
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and  the  liberty  or  the  press ;  awakened  decline  of  tbe  fine  arta  among  the  Protes- 
a  spirit  of  investigation  and  a  love  of  team-  tanta.  Tliis  was  particularly  the  case 
in*;,  and  opened  to  criticism,  in  all  branches  with  the  C&Wmietk  or  Reformed  party ;  for 
of  knowledge,  a  boundless  field.  Among  the  Lutherans  retained  many  paintings  in 
the  first  promote™  of  it,  there  were  some  their  churches,  and  always  celebrated  their 
man,  who  loved  tranquillity,  that,  like  festivals  with  music.  On  the  other  band, 
Erasmus,  remained  ostensibly  attached  to  Protestantism  inspired  a  love  of  devotion- 
the  ancient  church;  but  their  principles,  al  poetry,  and  was  favorable  to  eloquence, 
their  exertions,  the  spirit  of  their  works,  as  it  made  the  sermon  the  chief  part,  the 
showed  beyond  dispute  that  they  really  very  soul,  of  public  worship,  and,  by  the 
belonged  to  the  Protestant  party.  Ths  introduction  of  the  vernacular  tongues  into 
principle  of  freedom  from  human  author-  tbe  liturgy,  gave  tbem  a  dignity  which 
ny,  pronounced  by  the  reformation,  open-  bad  an  important  influence  on  tbe  national 
ed  the  way  to  all  scientific  improvement  literature  of  tbe  people  under  its  sway. 
Tub  Bible  being  now  acknowledged  as  The  useful  arts  were  greatly  promoted  by 
the  only  rule  of  faith,  it  became  the  duty  the  reformation.  It  aroused  a  spirit  of 
of  every  theologian  to  understand  the  seriousness,  accuracy  and  perseverance  ; 
Greek  and  Hebrew  text  This  naturally  it  promoted  commerce  ana  pubKc  proa- 
led  tbe  Protestants  to  an  acquaintance  with  perity ;  and  England,  the  north  of  Genoa 
tbe  language  of  Homer  and  Plato,  which  ny,  and  Switzerland,  have  shown  that,  fa 
Reuchhn  had  first  recommended  to  the  this  respect,  no  Catholic  nation  can  cota- 
Gennans,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  Orient-  pare  with  tbem. 

tal  literature,  of  which  none  but  the  Jews  The  most  visible  consequences  of  the 
and  Arabs  then  knew  any  thing.  A  mul-  reformation,  and  those  long  since  most 
titude  of  old  Latin  and  Greek  manuscripts,  fitllv  acknowledged  in  history,  are  those 
which  till  then  had  been  not  at  all,  or  which  relate  to  politics.  The  church  was 
but  partially  understood,  were  brought  to  no  longer  independent  of,  but  became  in- 
light  from  the  dusty  libraries  of  the  abol-  corporated  with,  and  merged  in  the  state, 
ished  convents,  and  by  the  critical  dili-  The  reformers  had  no  political  object  in 
genes,  mostly  of the  Protestant  literati,  were  view;  but  their  work  first  attained  a  politi- 
made  capable  of  being  generally  used,  cal  importance  and  direction  on  account 
Science  sprung  into  new  existence,  with  of  the  zeal  of  its  great  enemy  for  worldly 
the  freshness  and  strength  of  youth,  when  dominion.  A  large  proportion  of  those 
Melanchthon,  who  bad  become  wiser  and  abuses  of  the  ancient  religious  usages — 
better  for  his  studios,  and  the  bold  and  in-  in  which  all  ranks,  including  even  well- 
dustrious  Calvin,  were  tbe  teachers  of  disposed  clergymen,  found  a  motive  to 
Germany  and  France.  This  effect  of  the  urge  the  reformation  of  the  church — 
reformation  appears  strikingly  from  the  rested  on  the  political  encroachments  and 
fact,  that  before  its  commencement  the  avaricious  demands  of  the  popes.  On 
south  of  Germany  was  superior  in  literary  them,  not  tbe  clergy  only,  but  tbe  nations 
refinement  to  the  north  ;  and  half  a  cen-  and  princes,  were  made  dependent ;  to 
tury  later,  when  Protestantism  had  fixed  tbem  they  were  obliged  to  pay  enormous 
its  seat  in  the  north,  the  reverse  was  the  tributes,  under  various  pretexts,  increased 
cose;  and,  from  that  period,  the  Protestant  from  age  to  age.  Their  influence  ex- 
cbuntriee  of  Europe  hare  far  outstripped  tended  to  a  great  part  of  the  administra- 
te Catholic  in  intellectual  cultivation,  tionof  public  justice,  in  consequence  of 
The  influence  of  the  reformation  on  the  the  ever-augmenting  extent  or  the  epis- 
artM  was  lees  happy.  It  removed  the  copal  jurisdiction,  and  the  power  which 
images  from  the  churches,  and  deprived  the  papal  legates  assumed  to  the  injury 
the  masses  of  their  dramatic  and  musical  of  the  bishops.  Hence  tbe  princes  were 
attractions.  It  repressed  the  predom-  perpetually  interrupted  in  the  exercise  of 
inance  of  imagination,  and  restored  to  their  nuthoritybythechurch,  which  form- 
reason  its  rights.  It  taught  men  to  prefer  ed,asit  were,  a  state  within  the  state.  The 
the  good  to  the  beautiful,  and  to  feel  a  kings  of  France  alone  were  able  to  main- 
dignity  in  despising  those  means  of  ex-  tarn  a  position  of  honorable  independence. 
citement  which  operate  through  the  The  mass  of  the  people  was  oppressed  j 
senses,  and  to  abstain  from  outward  splen-  in  the  admiiiistranoti  of  government,  ar- 
dor/ Thia  severity  to  the  arts,  which  cut  binary  rule  and  persona]  authority  every 
off  their  connexion  with  religion, and  rob-  where  prevailed  over  legal  order.  In  the 
bed  them  of  that  share  of  public  venera-  nobility,  there  was  a  spirit  of  rudeness 
tion  which  they  had  received  from  Ca-  and  violence,  which  led  tbem  continually 
tbolicism,  met  with  its  punishment  in  tbe  to  violate  the  rights  of  the  other  classes. 
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No  wonder  that,  under  these  circmn-  another  cause  was  the  new  spring  given 

stances,   the  magic   name  of  tvangttical  to  commerce,  trade  and  agriculture,  and 

frtedom  immediately  awakened  thoughts  the  increase  of  population,  occasioned  by 

of  civil  liberty,  and  became  to  the  suffer-  the  immigration  of  their  exiled  brethren 

-         "  '     "        '  "  n  the  faith.     Tbey  were  now  free  lo  ar- 

■*"■■"  ,k~ir  financial  systems,  to  improve 
if  their  dominions,  to  augment 

charged  to  the  reformers,  who  expressly  their  armies,  and  to  provide  for  the  wars 

discountenanced  auch  excesses,   and  la-  with  which  they  were  threatened.    And, 

bored  both  by  word  and  deed  to  check  as  religion,  which,  nil  the  peace  of  West- 

tfaein,  aa  the  iboiish  struggle  of  the  Ana-  phalia,  was  really  or  ostensibly  the  chief 

baptiau  against  all  civil  oraer.    Wherever  motive  of  the  civil  alliances  and  wars, 

the  reformers,  in  their  advance,  impinged  was  also  the  subject  dearest  to  the  heart 

on  dierolauoiwof'civillife  or  of  estabiish-  of  every  individual,  the  animation  of  the 


Of  otnl  liberty,  and  became  to  the  suiter-  trie  imtnigrat 

ilia;    people    a   signal    for    insurrection,  in  the  faith. 

Still,  however,  the  guilt  of  having  occa-  range  their  fit 

signed  the  peasants' war  con  as  little  he  the  state  of  tl 

charged  to  the  reformers,  who  expressly  their  armies,  i 


ed  rights,  they  went  to  work  with  a  mode-  people  prompted  them  to  risk  their  wealth 
ration  which  gained  for  them  the  confi-  and  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  their  rulers. 
dence  of  governors  and  princes.  The  Swiss  Thus  the  Protestant  princes  became  great, 
reformers,  indeed,  were  for  bolder  than  and  suites  of  small  extent  obtained  a  high 
those  of  Wittenberg;  they  were  favored  political  importance,  for  which  they  were 
with  republican  governments,  and  acted  mostly  indented  to  the  reformation.  The 
with  the  consent  of  the  rulers.  The  course  church  gained  much  in  spirituality  fay  iu 
of  the  reformation  in  Proteetont  Germany,  improvement,  an  has  appeared  Cram  the 
and  Switzerland  generally,  was  this :  The  preceding  views  of  morals,  literature  and 
communities,  particularly  in  the  cities,  religion.  It  lost  its  temporal  goods,  in- 
negotiated  With  their  rulers  according  to  deed,  to  the  princes,  but  received  beck  a 
their  own  consciences,  and  the  advice  of  large  proportion  of  mem,  to  be  applied  to 
the  reformers.  The  princes  concurred  in  worthier  purposes.  From  the  patrimony 
their  plaits,  and  established  institutions  of  the  ancient  church,  the  funds  forpublic 
accordingly.  In  Prussia,  Sweden,  Den-  institutions  of  learning  were  increased  ; 
mark,  England,  and  those  German  states  new  and  better  ones  were  established ;  or- 
whicb  came  over  later,  the  princes  made  pban  say  linns  and  hospitals  were  founded ; 
changes  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  peo-  rewards  provided  for  literary  men  of 
pie  found  themselves  sinking  gradually  merit,  ami  the  income  of  the  lower  clergy 
into  the  new  forms  imposed  upon  them,  increased.  With  ibe  goods  of  the  church, 
Where  the  government  continued  Catho-  the  persons  of  the  clergy  came  likewise 
lie,  the  fnende  of  the  new  doctrines  exer-  under  tiie  jurisdiction  of  the  temporal 
cised  their  worship  in  secrecy  and  si-  princes.  The  influence  of  the  refbnna- 
lonco.  The  reformation  liberated  the  tiou  has  not  been  felt  merely  by  the  na- 
prmccs  from  all  the  obligations  and  griev-  lions  which  have  adopted  its  principles; 
ances  which  their  dependence  on  a  for-  the  states  which  most  violently  opposed 
eign  spiritual  power  had  imposed  on  it,  have  learned  by  experience  the  danger 
them.  They  now  obtained  for  themselves  of  attempting  to  repress  the  operation  of 
the  episcopal  privileges  which  had  once  deep-rooted  and  wide-spread  convictions, 
limited  their  authority;  and  the  instru-  If  Charles  V  had  cherished  sufficient  love 
raents  of  power,  which  bad  formerly  for  the  Germans,  and  for  the  cause  of 
served  the  church,  came,  as  far  as  Proles-  evangelical  truth,  which  probably  bad 
taatism  permitted  their  use,  into  their  made  some  impression  on  him,  to  sscri- 
hands.  The  return  of  the  clergy  to  civil  fice  toil  his  Spanish  crown,  he  might  have 
society  increased  the  number  of  their  preserved  Germany,  which,  in  lus  time, 
subjects,  and  various  causes  augmented  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  new 
then'  resources  and  the  prosperity  of  their  doctrines,  from  the  bloody  religious  wan 
people  beyond  computation.  These  were  which  afterwards  desolated  it,  and  have 
the  acquisition  of  the  church  estates,  which  made  it  an  invincible  monarchy  under  the 
had  come  under  their  power,  or,  an  in  the  Austrian  sceptre.  The  struggle  of  Spain 
esse  of  the  abolished  convents,  into  their  against  the  new  doctrines  procured  her 
possession;  the  cessation  of  the  vastetnia-  more  hatred  and  ridicule  from  Europe 
■ions  of  money  from  their  states,  which  generally,  than  honor  in  Rome,  end  was 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  avarice  of  followed  by  the  decay  of  her  greatness. 
Rome,  the  efforts  of  legates,  the  privileges  France,  whose  kings,  in  conformity  with 
of  foreign  archbishops,  the  begging  of  weir  maxim,  to  use  the  reformation  abroad 
mendicant  friars,  and  the  connexion  of  the  as  a  means  of  exciting  dissension  among 
religious  orders  with  foreign  governors  :  the  neighboring  powers,  and  to  aupneess 
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fat  doctrines  within  their  own  dominions,  morion,  Ace.  (part  i,  Braslau,  1826} ;  Bor- 

were  at  the  Bine  time  the  friends  of  the  net'*  Biliary  of  the   Rtfoma&m ;  tho  bi*- 

Froteatant   princes  and  the  hitter  pens-  tones  of  England,  by  Hume,   Lingard, 

culors  of  their  own  Protestant  subjects,  Mackintosh;    and  also  die  article  Great 

sxpiated  the  guilt  of  its  double-dealing  in  Brilam. 

comprehends  al 

e  opposition  ti  ~ 

if  Poland,  foi 

which  Russia  made  use  of  the  same  poK-  is  often  restricted  to  those  Protestant 
cy  which  France  had  employed  with  tol-  churches  which  did  not  embrace  the  doc- 
erable  success  in  Germany ;  viz.  affording  trioes  and  discipline  of  Lutber.  The  title 
support  to  the  Dissidents  (q.  v.),  and  enter-  was  firm  assumed  by  the  French  Protes- 
ihg  deeply  into  its  internal  dissension*,  tents,  and  afterwards  became  the  coin- 
The  statea  of  Italy,  which  tolerated  noth-  mon  denomination  of  all  the  Cal  mistical 
ing  that  savored  of  reformation,  sunk  churchea  on  the  European  continent.  It 
deeper  and  deeper  in  political  inaignifi-  is  in  this  restricted  sense  that  we  wish  it 
cance,  which  was,  indeed,  owing  more  to  to  be  understood  in  the  present  article, 
the  discovery  of  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  The  same  need  of  a  reformation  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  intercourse  with  church,  which  excited  the  zeal  of  Luther 
America,  than  to  the  reformation.  The  in  Germany,  in  the  first  half  of  the  aii- 
popee  struggled  against  this  formidable  teenth  century,  induced  many  distin- 
enemy  with  resolution,  and  in  some  cases  guished  literary  men  and  clergymen  in 
with  success.  In  the  statea  which  con-  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  in  Eng- 
tinued  faithful  to  the  church,  they  eatab-  land  and  France,  to  labor  for  the  same 
lished  institutions  for  resisting  the  progress  end.  Among  the  Swiss,  Ulrich  Znhjglius 
of  the  new  doctrines,  and  for  the  perse-  and  John  (Ecolampadius  (tee  thete  tnti- 
cution  of  heretics.  By  the  happy  result  clei)  were  the  Most  prominent.  When 
of  their  missions  to  Asia  and  America,  the  Franciscan  Bernard  Samson,  a  kin- 
they  gained  a  spiritual  dominion  over  ter-  dred  spirit  with  Tetzel,  peached  the  effi- 
ritoriee  more  extensive  than  the  half  of  cacy  of  indulgences  with  equal  shame- 
Europe,  which  they  bad  Ion  by  therefor-  iMMMMj  and  came  to  Zurich,  where  Zuin- 
motion.  But  this  success  was  transient,  glius  was  a  religious  teacher,  the  latter 
and  of  little  utility  to  their  treasury.  No  violently  attacked  him,  and,  the  council  of 
mission  could  compensate  for  what  they  Zurich  seconding  his  zeal,  Samson  was 
had  formerly  drawn  from  Germany,  Eng-  not  tolerated  in  the  city.  In  vain  did  a 
land  and  Scandinavia.  They  were  obliged  papal  nuncio  labor  to  put  down  the  re- 
by  necessity  to  curtail  their  ancient  ex-  former,  and  in  vain  did  the  Swiss  confed- 
travagance,  and  by  shame  to  correct  the  eracy  want  and  threaten  him.  After 
morals  of  the  clergy.  Even  the  Catho-  many  changes  in  the  forms  of  public 
lie  princes,  bv  degrees,  grew  more  uru-  worship,on  bis  own  responsibility,  in  1523, 
dent,  and  diminished  the  power  and  the  he  transmitted  sixty-seven  propositions  in 
revenue  of  tho  papal  court  in  their  stales,  German,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  doc- 
particulariy  alter  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  trines,  to  the  council  of  Zurich;  ilia  coun- 
(See  Pope.)  The  Catholics  would  no  ctl  gave  them  to  the  world,  and  invited 
longer  yield  the  same  obedience  to  it  as  the  reformer  to  a  disputation,  and  attend- 
before  ;  for,  particularly  in  Germany  (Ann-  ed,  with  many  of  the  citizens,  when  it 
tria  and  Bavaria),  in  Fiance,  and  even  in  took  place.  A  large  part  of  the  audience 
Spain,  principles  and  opinions  were  im-  was  gained  over  to  his  sentiments.  The 
perceptibly  propagated,  which  made  them  work  of  reform  was  now  carried  on  with 
partaken  in  the  new  light  that  had  spread  impetuosity,  and  much  that  was  in  itself 
over  Europe.  They  began  to  distinguish  innocent,  and  perhaps  even  useful,  was 
the  true  Catholic  from  the  Roman  church ;  abolished.  The  altars,  fonts  and  images 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  latter  not  founded  were  banished  from  the  churchea;  even 
on  the  Bible  were  viewed  as  merely  dis-  vocal  music  and  the  organ  were  pro- 
ciplinary,  and  not  to  be  put  on  the  same  scribed.  The  confederacy,  January  96, 
footing  with  divine  truth.— See  Planck's  1524,  at  the  diet  of  Lucerne,  threatened 
ttitvryoflhtProlestant  Doctrine  ft!  vols.,2d  to  exclude  Zurich  from  the  council:  but 
ed^Leipsic,  1791);  lleeren's  Decclopemtnl  she  stood  firm,  and  the  town  of  Muhl- 
af  the  political  Coiwquencei  qftkeReforma-  hansen  soon  declared  in  favor  of  the  new 
(ton  (Historical  Works,  part  i] ;  Menzel's  doctrines.  Capito  JKoeflin)  introduced 
History  of  the  German*  from  Ike  Re/or-  the  reformation  into  Basle  j  and,  after  1523, 
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GScolampadius  continued  bis  work.     la  self  li rod  too  short  a  time  to  bring  about 

1594,   the  firet  efforts  for  a  reformation  a  complete    organization  of   the   Swiss1 

were  madeatSchaffhausen.     From  1525,  churches.     (Ecolampadius,  who  was  the 

Heme  also  wna  more  inclined  to  the  name,  pillar  of  the  new  church  after  him,  was 

and  even   tbe  zealous  Catholic  cantons  soon  removed  by  death.     Bui  even  during 

began  to  feel  their  seed  of  it.     At  length,  his  life,  Zuiiijrltua  never  had  that  decisive 

a  religious  disputation  took  place  in  ISM.  authority  among  his  adherent*,  which  Lu- 

Here  (Ecolampadiu*  maintained  the  con-  ther  possessed  among  the  German  Prot- 

test  agnraet  a  large  number  of  vehement  estants,  and  which  led  to  a  greater  unity 

Catholics,  among  whom  John  Eck   was  among  them.     Tbe  other  Bwms  reformers 

most  prominent.     Zuinglius  did  not  ap-  did  not  stand  in  the  aanw  relation  to  Zuin- 

netir,anillhe  papal  majority  issued  against  gliun  as   the   German    reformers  did  to 

liim  a  sentence  of  excommunication ;  bat  Luther;  they  acted  more  independently, 

they  could    not   obstruct  his    influence,  and  hence  not,  at  first,  in  perfect  harmo- 

Beme  resolved, in  1523,  upon  another  die-  ny,  in  the  work  of  me  reformation.    But 

potation,  though  against  the  will  of  all  the  there  soon  arose  a  man   in  the    Swob 

other 'cantons  and  the  emperor  himself,  church,  who  acquired  most  important  au- 

But  nothing  was  settled;  and  tho  only  con-  thority,  and  even  gained  over  many  Swiss 

sequence  was,  that  the  people  of  Berne  and  French  Protestants  to  the  opinions  in 

were  more  decided  in  favor  of  the  refor-  which  he  differed  from  Zningliue.    This 

tnation.     It  now  spread  more  and  more,  man  was  John  Calvin  (q.  v.),  who,  flying 

notwithstanding  all  the  resistance  of  the  from  France,  found  an  asylum  in  Geneva, 

Catholic  cantons — Schweitz,  Uri,  Unter-  and  soon  acquired  tbe  greatest  influence, 

walden,  Zug,  and  Lucerne.     A  large  pro-  In   his  doctrine  concerning  the    lord's 

Krtion  of  the  confederates  hod  already  supper,  he  differed  somewhat  from  Zuin- 
eonie  devoted  to  the  Protestant  doc-  glius.  But  the  doctrines  of  election  and 
trines,  when  these  Catholic  cantons,  hav-  predestination  he  made  Ibe  distinguishing 
ing  formed  an  alliance,  for  the  defence  characteristics  oF  his  system,  and  his  opin- 
of  their  opinions,  with  king  Ferdinand  ions  on  these  subjects  excited  opposition, 
(brother  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI  pre-  and  awakened  new  dissensions  in  the 
pared  to  appeal  to  arms.  The  Catholics  Reformed  churches.  Before  his  death,  the 
renounced  all  connexion  with  the  Prot-  ecclesiastical  relationsofSwitzerland  were 
catanla,  and  in  October,  1531,  Zurich,  more  fully  settled,  and  GJaras,  Appenzetl, 
abandoned  by  tbe  rest  of  in  party,  was  Bid,  the  Orisons,  and  .Neuberg,  became 
forced  to  appear  on  the  field  atone.  Oc-  attached  to  tbe  Reformed  party.  This  party, 
tober  II,  her  soldiers  were  defeated  at  however,  never  formed  a  proper  church 
Cappel.  Zuinglius  himself,  who  led  his  with  a  uniform  creed.  In  1530,  Zuinelius 
adherents,  fell  in  the  battle.  But  the  bad  made  known  bis  own  creed  and  the 
bloody  defeat  did  not  check  the  progress  creed  of  his  adherents  to  the  diet  of 
of  his  opinions.  Zuinglius  had  mode  Augsburg,  where  the  German  Protestants 
known  his  doctrine,  that  the  bread  and  also  set  forth  their  profession  of  faith, 
wine,  in  the  Lord's  supper,  are  mere  But  this  was  not  the  universal  creed  of 
symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  Reformed  party,  and  did  not  secure 
in  a  letter  published,  much  against  his  their  recognition  as  a  church  by  the  secu- 
will,  November  16,  1524,  and  had  first  de-  far  authorities.  The  Swiss,  bowever,  to 
dared  them  publicly,  in  1526,  in  bis  Com-  secure  the  aid  of  the  Protestants  in  Ger- 
mentary  on  true  and  false  Religion  {Com-  many  against  the  Catholics,  sought  a  rec- 
menlantit  At  vera  tt  folia  Rdigionc),  and  on  filiation  with  the  Lutherans;  but  the 
afterwards  in  many  controversies  with  I.u-  Wittenberg  Concord,  so  called  {see  Saera- 
thar  and  others.  In  fact,  his  religious  ment),  failed  of  its  object.  Afterwards,  in 
views,  in  general,  were  characterized  by  1549,  in  the  Consensu*  Tigvriau,  the 
a  reference  to  reason.  By  his  restless  controversy  between  the  people  of  Zurich 
spirit  of  inquiry,  his  peculiar  sagacity,  and  and  the  Cafvinists  of  Geneva  was  corn- 
moving  eloquence,  he  succeeded  in  mis-  posed ;  but  even  then,  there  was  no  true 
ing  bis  own  notions  to  a  dogmatical  au-  union  of  doctrine.  At  length,  in  tbe 
thority  in  the  Swiss  churches.  Out  of  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  11548,  the  Swiss 
Switzerland,  too,  his  system  found  much  were  recognised  as  adherents  of  the  Aiicb- 


favor,  and  in  several  countries  became  the  burg  confession  and  areligieus  party.    

prevailing  one.     The  churches,  however,  they  did  not  adopt  the  Augsburg  confes- 

which  inclined  to  his  doctrines,  were  early  sion   unconditionally,  or  acknowledge  it 

divided   in  various  ways,  and  a  perfect  as  their  symbolical  hook.     At  length,  after 

union  was  never  effected.    Zuinglius  him-  tedious  contests,  John  Henry  Heidegger, 
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a  divine  of  Zurich,  in  1671,  drew  up  the  sies  among  its  members,  and  divided  into 
Farwoda  Consensus  Hehetici,  in  twenty-nix  ao  many  parties,  that  it  hardly  deserves 
articles,  with  particular  reference  to  the  the  name  of  a  church.  The  creed  of 
existing  disputes  amoug  the  Reformed  the  1551,  which  consisted  originally  of  fort y- 
ologians.  This  new  form  of  concord,  af-  two  articles,  but  was  reduced  to  thirty- 
tar-  1675,  was  gradually  adapted  by  the  nine  articles,  in  1563,  by  the  synod  of 
Reformed  Swiss  cantons,  but  by  several  London,  and  waaneitherpurely  Zuinguan 
of  them  only  nominally,  and  a  perfect  nor  Cnlviniatie,  could  not  unite  the  con- 
concord  could  never  be  effected  in  Swit-  tending  parties.  (Bee  England,  Church  of.) 
zerland.  Out  of  Switzerland,  the  Reform-  Unsuccessful  attempts  have  often  been 
ed  party  were  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  made  to  unite  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
and  thus  Dew  dissensions  were  kindled,  churches.  In  ihe  Prussian  dominions,  and 
In  the  midst  of  the  severest  contests,  the  some  other  German  states,  however,  sines 
reformation  had  spread  through  the  Neth-  1817,  the  long  projected  amalgamation  of 
erlatids,  where  the  majority  of  the  Prof-  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  into 
estant  party  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  one  evangelical  Christian  church  has  been 
Luther ;  but  the  Netherlandish  confession  partly  effected,  and  attended  with  itnpor- 
of  1551  inclined  to  the  Swiss  creed,  and  tant  results. 

it  was  afterwards  greatly  altered.     Man-  Reformed,  Dutch.   The  genera]  synod 

rice,  prince  of  Orange,  whom  the  Nether-  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  is  the  oldest  body 

lands  termed  the  preserver  of  their  civil  of  Presbyterians  in  America.     Itdescend- 

iiberty,  was   an   advocate   of  the   latter,  ed  immediately  from  the  church  of  Hol- 

Soon,  however,  a  violent  controversy  was  land,  and  its  doctrines  ore  the  same  with 

kindled  here  among  its  adherents,  when  those  of  that  church.     ISoo   Reformed 

Jbc.  Arminius1  attempted    to  soften   the  Church.)    The  first  church  was  founded 

Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  in  New  York,  about  1639.     The  doctrines 

Francis  Gomarus,  his  colleague  in  Ley-  of  this  sect  were  the  established  religion 

den  (especially  after  1604),  violently  op-  of  the  colony  of  the  New  Netherlands, 

posed  him.     Excellent  men,  such  as  Hugo  until  it  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1664. 

Grouussnd  othera,  agreed  with  Arminius;  Most  of  the  Dutch  Presbyterians  are  in 

and  after  his  death,  Simon   Episcopius  New  York;  the  remainder  ore  chiefly  in 

{bishop)  defended  his  opinions.     But  the  Newjerseyand  Pennsylvania.  The  whole 

"""* J e  violent;  for  number  at  present  in  the  U.  States  is  about 

"""  "  "irmed  German  is  the  coun- 
.  . .  )  Reformed  or  Cnlviniatie 
monstrants  (q.  v.],  from  their  Rarumstran-  church  in  Germany.  (See  Reformed 
tin,  or  confession,  transmitted,  in  1610,  to  Churth.)  The  people  of  this  persuasion 
the  states  of  Holland — were  cruelly  perse-  were  among  the  early  settlers  or  Pennsyl- 
cuted  by  the  Gomarists,  or  Contra-lemon-  vania.  There  their  churches  were  fin* 
strains,  and  tbe  religious  conferences  at  formed  ;  but  they  are  now  to  be  found  in 
the  Hague  and  Delft  led  to  no  reconcilis-  nearly  all  the  states  south  and  west  of 
tien.  At  length,  in  1618,  the  celebrated  Pennsylvania.  The  present  number  in 
synod  of  Don  was  convened,  and,  after  the  U.  States  is  about  200,000. 
protracted  deliberations,  rejected  the  doc-  Refraction,  double.  Rays  of  light, 
trines  of  tbe  Remonstrants,  in  May,  1619,  in  traversing  the  greater  number  of  crys- 
and  confirmed  the  severe,  but  somewhat  taltized  bodies,  are  commonly  split  into 
mitigated  doctrine  of  predestination.  But  two  pencils,  one  of  which,  called  the  or- 
foreign  theologians  wouid  not  concur  un-  trtnanr  ray,  follows  the  common  laws  of 
conditionally  in  tbe  decrees  of  the' synod;  refraction,  whilst  the  other,  called  the  ti- 
the Remonstrants  {q.  v.)  maintained  their  traordhtanf  ray,  obeys  very  different 
standinEasadistinctparty,and  published,  lawn.  This  phenomenon,  first  observed 
in  1621,  a  distinct  creed,  composed  by  in  the  Iceland  spar,  or  crystallized  lime- 
Episcopius.  In  France,  the  Reformed  stone,  is  called  doable  refraction.  It  oc- 
party  (see  Huguenots)  Was  exposed  to  the  curs  hi  all  transparent  minerals,  whose 
severest  attacks;  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  primitive  forms  "are  not  referable  to  the 
in  1598,  they  first  enjoyed  toleration,  cube  or  the  regular  octahedron.  The  di- 
But  although  they  submitted  to  the  doc-  vision  of  tbe  bestn  is  greater  or  less  in 
trines  of  Calvin,  they  had  no  firm  bond  different  substances,  and  according  as 
of  union  within  themselves.  The  Eng-  they  are  cut  Double  refraction  is  found 
Ikh  church,  which  is  reckoned  among  the  In  various  animal  and  vegetable  bodies; 
Reformed,  was  instituted  in  so  peculiar  a  and  it  may  he  communicated,  either  per- 
way,  was  involved  so  early  in  controver-  inanently  or  transiently,  to  substances  in 
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double  refracting  substances,  there  are  or 

or  more  tinea,  or  planes,   along  which  were  occupied  by  troops,  and  every  Prot- 

double   refraction   does  not  take    place,  estant,  who   fell  into  their  hands,    was 

Those  substances  in  which  there  is  only  abused,  deprived  of  his  property,  loaded 

one  such  plane  or  line,  ore  called  crt/ttaii,  with  chains,  and  confined  in  the  galleys 

or  bodies  with  one  axis,  or  one  plane  of  with  the  most  abandoned  criminals;  chil- 

axesof  double  refraction;  and  those  which  dren  were  taken  from  their  parents,  and 

hare  two,  three,  four,  &c„  such  lines  are  educated,  in  monasteries,  in  the  Catholic 

called  crystals,  or  bodies  with  two,  three,  faith.     Nevertheless,  800,000  Protestant*, 

jour,  &c.  axes,  or  planes  of  axes,  of  double  at  least,  were  able  by  artifice,  and  in  some 

refraction.     When  the  doubly  refracting  cases  by  force,  to  escape  from  their  native 

force  does  not  exist  in  any  of  these  axes,  country.     England,  Denmark,  Holland, 

orrdanesofaxes,theaAi8iBcailed  area!  oris  Switzerland,  Germany,  in  the  latter  espe- 

of  double  refraction ;  but  when  the  disap-  daily   Saxony,   Bradenburg,  and  Hesse, 

peaxaace  of  double  refraction  arises  from  received  these  fugitives  with  hospitality. 

the  existence  of  two  opposite  and  equal  Merchants   and   man ufactu rent  went  to 

doubly  refracting  forces,  which  destroy  one  England  and  Holland,  whither  they  could 

another,  the  axia,  or  plane  of  axes,  ore  caned  more  easily  convey  their  property,  and  at 

a  resultant  axis,  or  plane  of  double  renmc-  the  same  time  employ  it  more  profitably, 

lion,  or  an  ecu  or  plane  of  compensation.  The  nobility,  soldiers,  artists,  literati,  me- 

If  the  ray,  which  suffers  the  axtraordiiia-  ebonies,  and  manufacturers,  went  to  the 

ry  refraction,  is  refracted  toward*  the  ax-  states  of  Bradenburg.    In  many  of  these 

is,  or  plane  of  axes,  of  a  doubly  refracting  countries,   the  government! 

body,  the  axis  is  called  a  positive  axis  of  emigrants  equal  privileges  W 

Aniiier^/rnction.'nndifitBrefracted^/roin  subjects,  and  received  large  additions  to 

the  axis,  it  is  called  «  negative  arts  of  their  resources  from  the  wealth  and  skill 

double  rtfiwiion.     (See  Optics.)  which  a  fiinatical  king  had  driven  from 

RarxACToa,    or   RxrucTina   Tbex-  his  own  kingdom.    In  the  Brandenburg 

icopk.     (See  Telescope.)  states,  where  these  refugees  obtained  the 

Refuoe,  Cities  op,  among  the  He-  moat  extensive  civil  privileges,  they  be- 
brews;  six  cities  belonging  to  the  Levites,  came  the  founders  of  a  large  part  of  the 
in  which  a  person,  who  bad  committed  manufactures,  which  at  the  present  time 
involuntary  murder,  might  take  refuge  constitute  so  considerable  a  part  of  the 
from  the  vengeance  of  his  pursuers,  until  wealth  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  They 
liia  case  was  investigated,  (Cent  xxxv,  6.)  exerted  a  still  more  important  influence 
If  the  murder  was  proved  to  have  been  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of 
intentional,  the  culprit  was  given  up  to  the  countries  to  which  they  fled.  Con- 
ine avenger  of  blood ;  if  otherwise,  the  cerning  the  reception  of  the  fugitive 
latter  could  not  injure  him  within  the  pre-  French  Protestants,  in  the  electoral  stales 
cincrs  of  the  city.    (See  Asylum.)  of  Brandenburg,  see  tbe  Denlamriligltri- 

RxrDQXKs.    This  name  is  given  panic-  ten  of  Christian  William  von  Dohm  (5th 

ularly  to  tbe  French  Protestants,  who  fled  vol.,  475). 
from  their  native  country  on  ac        " 
the  persecutions  to  which  they 

lmsed  after  the  repeal,  in  1685,  of  the  power.  They  are  either  such  « 
edict  orNantes,under  which  the  reformed  rily  originate  from  the  nature  of  govern- 
doctrines  had  enjoyed  toleration  from  the  uieut,  or  sueh  as  are  accidentally  attached 
year  1596.  (See  Huguenots,  Maintaum,  to  the  sovereign.  Of  the  former  sort  is 
and  Louis  XIF.)  The  cruelties  which  the  power  of  judicature ;  of  the  latter, 
inquisitorial  zeal  had  produced  in  other  such  rights  as  that  of  collecting  amber, 
countries,  were  renewed  in  France,  against  which  belongs  to  the  king  of  Praam, 
■he  heretics,  as  they  were  called.  Drag-  Some  rights  are  now  so  intimately  coc- 
oons were  quartered  on  them,  and  were  nected  with  the  public  order,  that  they  be- 
to  compel  them,  by  oppressions  of  every  long  to  the  former  class,  though  many 
description,  to  renounce  their  faith ;  and  states  have  existed  without  them  (e.  g. 
those  who  could  not  be  made  to  recant,  the  privilege  of  coining  money,  which  was 
either  died  under  the  sabre,  or  were  exercised  by  certain  families  in  ancient 
obliged  to  pass  their  lives  in  prison,  or  in  Rome).  As  states  and  governments  have 
banishment  beyond  the  sea.  To  escape  gradually  grown  Up  from  rudeness  and 
thai  state  of  misery,  many  fled  from  their  lawlessness,  it  may  easily  be  imagined 
native  land.    But  the  government  did  all  bow  much  ignorance,  in  some  cases,  and 
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force  in  others,  have  influenced  the  idea  Etruria  of  the  same  name;  the  regency 
of  regalia.  Among  some  German  tribes,  of  the  crown-prince  Frederic  of  Den- 
tbe  precious  metals  and  stones  were  con-  mark  {1784— 1B08),  when  he  ascended  the 
sidered  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  Danish  throne  under  the  name  of  Fred- 
sovereign ;  and  even  now  a  citizen  has  eric  VI.  f  q.  v.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
not,  in  all  countries,  the  right  to  work  that,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  three  re- 
mines  on  his  own  ground.  Some  tribes  gen  cits  of  crown  princes  have  taken  place 
allowed  their  princes  the  sole  privilege  of  in  Europe  on  account  of  the  mental  im- 
hunthig  all  the  larger  animals,  except  ani-  becility  or  insanity  of  the  lungs  of  Great 
tnals  of  prey ;  some  sovereigns  declared  Britain,  Portugal  and  Denmark.  Of  htte, 
all  unclaimed  property,  as  waifs,  estrays,  when  Belgium  separated  herself  from  the 
or  newly  formed  land  on  the  seashore,  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Poland 
&c,  rtgalia.  Thaw  regalia  are  also  called  rose  against  Russia,  persons  were  placed 
m<awa  (compre bending  what  relates  to  at  the  head  of  affairs  with  the  title  of  rt- 
the  sovereign's  power  and  dignity)  and  gad,  indicating  that  the  revoked  countries 
minora  (what  relates  to  his  jbeat  or  peeu-  did  not  declare  tbemservea  against  mon- 
niarv  prerogatives).— -Regalia  also  denotes,  arefvy. 
in  England,  the  regal  intignia,  the  sceptre  Riaaio.  (See  Mtxtena.) 
with  the  cross,  sceptre  with  the  dove,  St.  Reooio,  Dtjke  or.  {See  OiutVnof.) 
Edward's  staff,  four  several  swords,  the  Reoiment  ;  a  body  of  troops,  either  in- 
globe,  the  orb  with  the  cross,  and  other  fanny  or  cavalry,  consisting  in  the  former 
ankles  used  at  the  coronation. — Regalia  case  of  one  or  more  battalions  fq.  v.],  in 
of  the  church  denotes,  in  England,  those  the  latter,  of  several  squadrons.  Tbeave- 
rigbts  and  privileges  which  cathedrals,  rage  number  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  in 
&c,  enjoy  by  the  concessions  of  kings. —  the  various  services,  may  be  stated  at  about 
Rtgatia  is  sometimes  also  used  for  the  1800.  A  colonel  or  lieu  tenant- colon  el 
patrimony  of  a  church.  generally  commands  a  regiment.  Artillery 

Rioird.ht,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  is  also  sometimes  divided  into  regiments 

>  lion  or  other  beast  of  prey,  in  the  atti-  in   time  of  peace  (e,  g.  in  France  and 

tude  of  looking  with  his  eyes  towards  his  Prussia).     Regiments  were  first  formed  in 

tail.  France  in  1558,  and  in  England  in  1660. 

RjmjaTta,  a  public  diversion  in  Venice,  By  the  act  of  congress  of  March  2, 1821, 
in  which  boats  run  races  on  the  canals  the  military  peace  establish ment  of  the  IJ. 
that  intersect  the  city.  Each  boat  con-  States  is  composed  of  four  regiments  of 
tains  one  person  only,  and  the  boat  which  artillery,  consisting  each  of  nine  compa- 
rinrt  reaches  the  goal,  receives  a  small  prize  nies,  and  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  con- 
in  money.  The  number  of  spectators  slating  each  of  ten  companies;  each  corn- 
present,  in  ornamented  gondolas,  make  the  pany  consisting  of  forty-two  privates, 
principal  attraction  of  tlis  festival.  Restomohtahus,  whose  real  name  was 

RsaiMBBnas.    (See  Raiisbon.)  John  MO  Iter,  aud  who,  according  to  the 

Rescht.  Rtgtnt,  in  a  general  sense,  ia  a  custom  of  his  time,  assumed  that  of  Re- 
niter,  the  ruler  of  a  state ;  in  a  more  limit-  giomontonus,  in  allusion  to  the  place  of 
ed  sense,  one  who  exercises  the  highest  his  birth,  Ktintgaberg  (King's  mountain), 
power  vicariously  during  the  absence  or  in  Francouia,  was  born  in  1436.  He  ex- 
incapacity  of  the  lawfuf  sovereign.  The  hibited  great  precocity  of  talent,  and, 
right  to-  the  regency  is  created  by  law,  having  received  a  classical  education  at 
agreement,  or  by  last  will  end  testament  Leipsic,  placed  himself  under  Pur- 
ity a  testamentary  apiwintment,  a  ruler  bacbius  (Peurbnch),  the  professor  i  of 
can  legally  establish  a  regency  only  when  mathematics  at  Vienna.  Under  so  able 
the  tight  of  a  third  person  to  the  regency,  an  instructor,  he  made  the  neatest  profi- 
founded  upon  law,  is  not  injured.  The  ciency,  and  became  one  of  the  first  as- 
some  is  true  in  respect  to  regencies  mode  tronomers  as  well  as  mechanics  of  that 
by  agreement.  Among  the  regencies  of  age.  -  Regiomontanus,  together  with  Pur- 
modem  times,  that  of  Philip,  duke  of  Or-  bacbius,  accompanied  cardinal  Bessarion 
leans  (q.  v.),  during  the  minority  of  Louis  to  Rome  in  1461,  where  Beza  cave  him 
XV  of  France  (from  1715  to  23),  was  do-  further  instructions  in  Greek  literature, 
ptorabh)  in  its  consequences  for  France,  which  enabled  him  to  complete  a  new 
and,  indeed,  all  Europe.  Our  times  have  abridgment  in  Latin  of  the  Almagest  of 
seen  the  regency  of  George,  prince  of  Ptolemy  {Venice,  1496),  and  to  correct 
Wales  {George  IV),  and  the  short  regen-  many  errots  in  the  former  translation, 
ores  of  the  former  empress  of  France,  mode  by  George  of  Trebizond.  In  1471, 
Maria  Louisa,  and  thai  of  the  queen  of  he  built  an  observatory  at  Nuremberg,  and 
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eamfaliahed  n  prow ;  but,  after  a  stay  of  bt-  published,  in  six  vols,  8vc,  and  four  voku, 

tie  mure  than   three  yean,   relumed   to  12mo. 

Rome,  on  the  invitation  of  Sixtue  IV,  who       Resnixb,  Mathnrin,  born  »t  Chartres 

employed  him  in  the  reformation  of  the  in  1573,  died  at  Rouen   in  16*13,  early 

calendar,  and  rewarded  hia  Bervieea   by  showed  an  irresistible  inclination  to  saure. 

raising  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Rabsbon.  His  poetical  talents  gained  him  powerful 

He  died  in  1476,  according  to  some,  of  the  friends,  and    (be    cardinal    Francois  da 

plague,  according  to  others,  by  poison  ad-  Joyeuse  took  him  to.  Rome,  whither  hs 

ministered  by  the  ton  of  George  of  Tre-  also  afterwards  accompanied  the  French 

bixond,  out  of  revenge  for  his  having  ex-  ambassador  Philippe  de  Bethune.    Soin* 

posed  the  errors  of  his  father.      Regio-  valuable  benefices,  which  were  conferred 

montanus  was  tlis  first  in   Germany   to  upon  him,  enabled  him  to  lead  a  life  of 

apply  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  nog-  ease  and  pleasure.      His  works  consist  of 

lected  science  of  algebra.  He  made  great  satires,  epistles,  elegies,   odea,   epigrams, 

improvements  in  trigonometry,  into  which  &c.;  but  his  satires,  sixteen  in  number, 

he  introduced  the  use  of  tangents.    His  are  the  principal  basis  of  his  reputation, 

refutation  of  a  supposed  discovery  of  the  Peraius  and  Juvenal  are  his  models,  which 

quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  bis  numer-  he  surpasses  in  the  licentiousness  of  bis 

ova  writings  on  various  subjects  of  nalu-  pictures.      His  coloring  is  vigorous,  but 

ml  philosophy,  display  extensive  learning  his  style  is  incorrect,  ana  his  jests  sre  often 

and  great  scuteness.     His  astronomical  low  and  ind  .... 


1  indecent;  yel  he  is  n 

observations  from  1475  to  1506  (under  the  of  true  poetical  turns,  delicate  wit  and  a 

title  Ephanerida)  are  very  accurate.     Of  pleasing  humor. 

bis  works,  the  most  valuable  are  bis  Cta-  Reokifk   Desmasais,   Francois   Scre- 

Undarium;  De  Heformatione   CaUndarii;  phin,  born  in  Paris  in  1632,  died  in  17ia 

Tabula  magna  primi  Mobilii ;  De  Comcta  While   yet  at  college,  be  translated  the 

'               ''                 "     "*  '  "          '                  "          d  after  travelling  in 

n  of  distinction,  ha 

sndi  (Opera,  vol.  vj.  became  secretary  of  legation  to  the  duke 

ResiO*    Professors.      Henry    VIII  de  Crtqui,  French  ambassador  at  Rome, 

founded  five  lectures  in  Oxford  and  Cam-  Such  was  his  knowledge  of  Italian,  that 

bridge,  viz.  divinity,  Hebrew,  Greek,  law  an  ode  written  by  him  in  that  language 

and  physic,  the  readers  of  which  lectures  was  believed  to  be  by  Petrarch,  and  lbs 

are  in  the  universities'  statutes  called  rtgii  academy  delta  Cnuea  chose  him  a  mem- 

yrofettertt.  ber  of  their  body.    He  was  equally  well 

Reward,  John  Francis;  a  comic  poet,  acquainted  with  the  Spanish.  In  1670, 
boru  at  Paris,  Feb.  8,  1655.  Having  re-  be  was  admitted  into  the  French  acad- 
ceived  a  good  education,  and  being  set  emy,  of  which,  in  1664,  be  become  per- 
free  from  restraint  by  the  death  of  bis  fa-  petual  secretary.  His  labors  in  the  coni- 
ther,  he  went  to  Italy  in  1676  or  1677.  pilation  of  the  Dictitmnaire  de  rAcadimit, 
He  was  fond  of  play,  and,  being  very  were,  of  the  greatest  value,  and  he  was 
fortunate,  was  returning  borne  with  a  the  author  of  the  grammar  vvbJch  appear- 
conaiderable  addition  of  property,  when  ed  under  the  name  of  the  academy  in 
be  was  captured  by  an  Algeriue  corsair,  1676.  In  bis  80th  year,  lie  collected  bis 
and,  being  sold  for  a  slave,  was  carried  poems  under  die  title  of  Portia  /Van- 
to  Constantinople,  His  skill  in  the  art  of  fauet,  Latines,  lialUnna,  et  EspagnaUi. 
cookery  rendered  him  a  favorite  with  bis  His  historical  works  are  of  less  value, 
master ;  but  at  length  he  was  ransomed,  Keov  c»r  denotes  any  thing  that  is 
and  returned  home.  He  did  not,  how-  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  art ;  thus  we  say 
ever,  remain  there  long;  for  in  April,  1681,  a  regular  building,  verb,  &*.  A  regular 
he  set  off'  in  company  with  others,  on  a  figure,  in  geometry,  is  one  whose  sides, 
journey  to  Lapland,  and  after  going  as  far  and  consequently  angles,  are  i  equal  All 
north  aa  Torneo,  he  returned  through  regular  figures  may  be  inscribed  in  a  cir- 
Sweden,  Poland  and  Germany.     Regnard  de. 

then  retired   to  au  estate  near  Dourdan,  Regulator   or  a  Watch  ;  the  small 

eleven  leoyues  from  Paris,  where  be  died,  spring  belonging  to  the  balance,  serving  lo 

in  Seplemlier,  1709.  He  wrote  an  account  adjust  its  millions,  and  make  it  go  mater 

of    hia    northern    tour,    a    number     of  or  slower. 

dramatic    pieces    (the    best    of    which  Rf.oulus,  Marcus   Attilius,   a    Roman 

are     tlie     Jaucar,      Ltgatairt      IJnivtftd,  general,  celebrated  for  his  patriotism  and 

Dislriiil,    and    Rclour    Imprtvu),    poems,  devotion   in  the  service  of  his  country, 

and  other  works,  which  have  been  often  was  made  consul  a  second  thus  about  256 
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B.  C,  and  with  his  colleague,  Manljus  1751 ;  studied  in  the  university  of  Konigs- 
Vnlso,  commanded  in  the  first  war  against  berg,  under  Kant;  travelled  much  ;wBssp- 
Cartbage.  No  t  withstand  id  g  the  little  ex-  pointed,  in  1775,  master  of  the  chapel  for 
perience  which  the  Romans  then  had  in  the  Italian  opera  in  Berlin ;  did  a  great 
naval  warfare,  the.  consuls  defeated  a  au-  deal  for  music  under  the  reign  of  Fred- 
perior  Carthaginian  fleet  and  effected  a  eric  William  II ;  was  appointed,  in  1807, 
landing  in  Africa.  Here  Reguius  followed  by  the  king  of  Westphalia,  director  of  the 
up  his  victories  so  successfully,  that  in  a  French  and  German  theatre ;  and  died  in 
abort  time  he  presented  himself  before  1814.  His  compositions  are  very  numer- 
the  capital  of  tee  enemy.  Carthage,  de-  ous ;  among  which  are  the  Tamerlane  of 
prived  of  its  fleet,  and  not  accustomed  to  Morel  and  the  Panthea  of  Berquin.  Some 
military  operations  by  land,  sued  for  peace,  of  his  lighter  productions  are  very  flue. 
Reguius,  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  politi-  His  literary  productions  are,  Familiar  Let- 
ciaii,  persisted,  with  the  Roman  baughti-  tern,  written  during  a  Journey  in  France 
ness,  in  his  demand  of  unconditional  sub-  in  1793  (3  vols.,  Svo.J ;  New  Familiar  Let- 
mission.  The  Carthaginians  preferred  to  ten  during  a  Journey  in  France  in  1608 
die  rather  than  to  accept  such  terms,  and  and  1804  (3  vols.,  8vo.) ;  Familiar  Letters 
at  this  juncture  were  joined  by  a  small  on  Vienna,  &c ;  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
body  of  Spartan  volunteers  under  Xan-  the  French  People  under  his  Consulate, 
thippuB.  The  Grecian  general  gave  battle  fitc  In  1804  and  1805,  he  was  conductor 
to  Reguius  under  the  walls  of  Carthage,  of  the  Musical  Gazette  of  Berlin.  Reich- 
wbere  thirty  thousand  Romans  fell,  and  ardt  was  not  a  great  musical  genius,  but 
Reguhis  was  made  prisoner.  Carthage  had  formed  himself  by  study  and  an  ex- 
could  now  hope  to  obtain  a  peace  upon  cellent  taste. 

batter  terms.  An  embassy  was,  therefore,  Reichefbich,  George  of,  a  distinguish- 
sent  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  Reguius,  ed  mechanical  artist,  was  bom,  August  24, 
who  was  obliged  to  bind  himself  by  an  1772,  at  Manheim,  and  died  at  Munich, 
oath  to  return  to  Carthage,  if  Rome  should  May  21,  1826.  In  the  establishments  for 
refuse  tbe  terms  proposed.  Reguius,  the  manufacture  of  optical  instruments, 
however,  considered  it  his  duty,  in  oppo-  which  he  founded  at  Munich  and  Bene- 
sition  to  the  wishes  of  die  Carthaginians,  dictbeum  (q.  vA  in  1805,  in  conjunction 
to  advise  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  with  (Ifzschneider  and  Fraunhofer,  all  the 
and  neither  the  prayers  and  tears  of  bis  instruments  necessary  for  astronomical 
wife  and  children,  nor  too  entreaties  of  the  and  geodescal  operations  were  made 
senate  and  people,  who  were  ready  to  in  great  perfection.  The  great  meridian 
save  the  liberty  and  life  of  such  a  citizen  circles  of  three  feet  diameter,  the  twelve 
by  any  sacrifice,  could  bend  him  from  his  inch  repeating  circles,  theodolites,  &c, 
purpose.  The  prosecution .  of  the  war  which  proceeded  from  these  maniifacto- 
was,  therefore,  decided  upon,  and  tbe  ries,  are  unsurpassed  in  simplicity  and 
Carthaginian  ambassadors  returned  home  convenience  of  construction,  in  tbe  fine- 
BStoniened  and  irritated,  and  with  them  ness  and  delicacy  of  their  divisions,  and 
Reguius,  in  obedience  to  bis  oath.  The  in  their  whole  arrangement  The  tele- 
cruel  revenge  which  the  Carthaginians  ecopes  from  the  optical  manufactory  of 
are  said  to  have  taken  on  Reguius,  is  Fraunhofer  at  Benedictbeurn,  are  distin- 
doubted  by  many  modern  inquirers,  and  guished  for  the  excellence  of  their  flint 
tbe  silence  of  Polybius  and  Diodorus  glass,  snd,  in  fact,  their  whole  construc- 
Siculus  upon  this  subject,  is  certainly  re-  tton.  (See  Telacopis.)  The  great  equa- 
markable;  however  this  may  be,  his  firm-  torial  instrument  of  Reicbenbach  and  the 


Reoclds,  in  chemistry,  denotes  a  metal  strurnent  for  baron  Zaeh,  in  1612,  which 

in  its  roost  extensive  sense — a  metal  in  its  may  be  celled  n  portable  observatory,  as  it 

proper  metallic  state.     Tbe  term  is  now  unites  in  itself  the  two  principal  instru- 

little  used.    The  old  chemists  chiefly  em-  merits  of  an  observatory — a  perfect  me- 

ployed  it  as  a  distinctive  appellation,  when  ridian  telescope  joined  to  a  repeating  cir- 

n  metal  and  one  of  its  ores  happened  to  cle,  together  with  a  repeating  theodolite 

be  called  by  the  same  name.  for  tbe   measurement  of  azimuths.    He 

Reichirot,  John  Frederic;  a  musi-  likewise  distinguished  himself  by  his  in- 
cal  composer,  and  author,  who  was  a  geuious  constructions  at  the  Bavarian  salt- 
corresponding  member  of  the  French  in-  works  (see  Bercliietgaden,  and  Rrichtnkati), 
etitute.    He  was  bora  at  Konigsberg,  in  and  by  his  invention  of  iroh  bridges,  ac- 

roL-x.  47 
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cording  to  a  new  method,  to  which  he  de-  ror  Francis  I  bestowed  the  tide  of  duke 

voted  a  panic  ular  treatise.  of  Reichetadt  on  his  grandson  Napoleon 

Rue  mtif  sacs, Cohorebh  and  Coittzh-  Francis  Joseph  Charles  (bora  March  20, 

tioii  or.     (See  CongrtM.)  1BI1),  boh  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louies, 

Reichehbebo,  the  largest  provincial  daughter  to  Francis  I,  now  duchess  of 
town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Buntz-  Parma.  The  letters  patent  (of  July  22, 
lau,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jeechkenberg,  on  1618)  grant  the  young  prince  the  dignily 
the  river  Neisee,  has  14,000  inhabitants  of  serene  highness,  with  a  rank  next  after 
and  much  manufacturing  industry.  The  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  a  particular 
environs  afford  precious  atones.  There  coat  of  arms.  The  revenue  of  the  lard- 
are  about  900  master  weavers  of  woollen  ship,  consisting  of  the  fourteen  Tuscan 
cloth,  producing  annually  100,000  pieces  estates,  is  about  400,000  guilders,  or  about 
(of  thirty-six  efts  each);  numerous  dyers,  8160,000.  When  Lucca  posses  into  the 
spinners,  fee.  There  are  also  400  master  possession  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
linen-weavers,  and  300  roaster  workmen  this  lordship  will  fall  to  the  duke.  (See 
engaged  in  making  stockings.  About  38  Parma.)  The  duke  of  Reichetadt  resides,  at 
populous  villages  around  Reichenberg  are  present,  at  Vienna.  Even  previously  to  tus 
supported  by  it-  The  Bohemians  are  nat-  birth,  he  wasdesignated  as  king  of  Rome ; 
urally  great  musicians,  and  the  traveller  is  and  a  few  days  after  his  bapaam  he  re- 
surprised  by  excellent  musical  choirs  in  ceived  the  homage  of  the  different  au- 
many  of  the  manufactories  iu  this  place,  thorioes,  whom  the  countess  of  Hontes- 

Reichehh*i.l,  a  town  in  the  Bavarian  quiou,  as  governess  of  France,  answered 

circle  of  the  Isar,  with  2400  inhabitants,  in  his  name.     After  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 

on  the  Bala,  is,  in  some  measure,  the  cen-  hewas  placed  under  thecareof  his  grand- 

tral  point  of  the  four  gigantic  Bavarian  father,  who,  at  first,  destined  him  for  the 

salt-works.     The  moat  ancient  documents  church,  but  afterwards  gave  Urn  a  nuhlarj 

respecting  the  salt-works  of  Reichenhall  education.    He  had  excellent  teachers,  as, 

reach  back   to  the  eighth  century;   but  for  instance,  Von  Hammer,      lb  Austrian 

the  wood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  having  and  otberGermaii  official  papers,  his  name 

been    so    far   exhausted,   that   the  brine  is  given  as  Francis  Joseph  Charles  only; 

could  no  longer  be  boiled  on  the  spot,  so  that  the  name  of  Napoleon  seems  to 

a  brine-conductor  was  constructed  ss  early  hare  been  dropped. 

as  1619,  by  a  Mr.  Reifenstuh),  to  Traun-        Reid,  Thomas,  an  eminent  metanhyai- 

stein,  a  distance   of  several  leagues,  by  cian,  was  born  in  1710,  at  Stracben,  in 

which  it  is  carried  over  a  perpendicular  Kincardineshire,  where    bis    father  was 

height  of  838  feet    A  simitar  conductor  minister,  and  educated  at  Marischal  coi- 

of   brine    was  executed   in  1809,  in  20  lege,  Aberdeen.     In   1737,  be   was  pre- 

rnonths,  by  Von  Reichenbaoh  (q.  v.),  to  sented  by  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  with 

Rosenheim,  on  the  Inn,  a  much  greater  the  living  of  New  Machar,  in  the  same 

distance,  in  spite  of  numberless  obstacles,  county,  where  the  greater  pert  of  his  time 

Mr.  Reichenbach  effected,  in  1817,  a  con-  was  spent  in  the  most  intense  study.    In 

nexion  of  the  salt-works  at  Reichenhall,  1752,  he  was  elected  professor  of  moral 

Traunstein  and  Rosenheim,  with  the  salt-  philosophy  at  King's  college,  Aberdeen, 

works  at  Berchtesgaden,  (a.  v.)   Though  and,  in  1763,  accepted  the  seme  office  at 

the  Ferdinandaberg,  near  Berchteenden,  Glasgow.    In  1764,  he  published  his  cele- 

ie  situated  160  feet  higher   than  Reich-  brated  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on 

enhall,  yet,  on  account  of  the  intervening  the  Principle  of  Common  Sense,  whicb 

mountains,  the  brine  is  raised  by  two  ma-  was  succeeded,  in  1786,  by  bis  Essays  on 

chines  1579  Rhenish  feet,  and  descends  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  and,  in 

again  1740  feet  to  Reichenhall.    For  this,  1786,  by  his  Essay  on  the  Active  Powers, 

a  structure  of  pipes,  partly  covered,  partly  These,   with   an  Analysis  of   Aristotle's 

open,  102,000  Rhenish  feet  in  length,  part  Logic  and  an  Essay  on  Quantity,  form  the 

of    wood,   part  of  iron,   was  necessary,  whole  of  his  publications.      He  died  in 

One  of  the  machines,  constructed,  accord-  October,  1?!M>,  in   his  eighty-sixth   year, 

ing  to  a  new  principle,  by  Reichenbach,  with  a  high  character  for  benevolence  and 

raises  the  saturated  brine   1218  Rhenish  integrity,  as  well  as  for  talents. — See  the 

feet  perpendicularly.  article  Philosophy,  Wicdtiol,  and  his  life 

Reichbtadt,  Dcke  or.   Reichetadt  is  a  by  Dueald  Stewart.     A  French  trcmakv- 

lordship  in  Bohemia.     The  chief  town  lion  pf  his  works  by  Jouflray,  with  an 

of  the  same    name   contains  a  beautiful  Introductory  Essay,  and    the   Notes  of 

castle  and  1900  inhabitants;  about   fifty  Royer  Collard,  boa  recently  appeared  at 

miles  north-east  of  Prague.    The  empe-  Paris  (1828  seq.). 
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Rzil,  John  Christian,  professo:  in  the  the  college  of  the  regulated  priests  of  8t 
university  of  Berlin,  was  born  Feb.  SO,  Paul  (generally  called  BaraabHu\  where 
1758,  in  East  Friesland.  Inl783,hewos  be  become,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years, 
graduated  at  Halle.  After  having  practised  professor  of  philosophy.  During  the  reign 
medicine  for  some  time,  he  was  appoint-  of  Joseph  II,  be  distinguished  himaelf  by 
ed  professor  of  therapeutics,  in  1767,  in  many  philosophical  treatises  in  periodical 
Halle.  He  taught  and  practised  there  for  works.  But  bis  vigorous  and  inquiring 
twenty  years,  until  the  conquest  of  Ger-  mind  could  not  fail  to  discover  the  weak- 
many  by  the  French  ruined  this  ancient  nesa  of  many  Catholic  dogmas.  He  left 
university.  In  1810,  he  was  appointed  Austria  fa  1787,  and  the  same  year  was  ap- 
professor  in  the  newly  created  university  pointed  profbseoratJena,naving  written  a 
of  Berlin.*  In  1813,  he  was  appointed  one  '  celebrated  Vindication  of  the  Reformation 
of  the  highest  medical  officers  in  the  mill-  against  two  chapters  in  Schmidt's  History 
Wry  department;  but  before  the  time  for  of  the  Germans.  Jena  owed  to  him 
his  entry  on  bis  new  avocation,  the  typhus  much  of  its  reputation.  We  cannot  enu- 
fevcr  carried  him  o£F,  Nov,  22,  1814.  menu  his  many  works;  but  they  are  all 
Reil  had  many  excellent  qualities.  He  remarkable  ss  the  productions  of  a  mind  . 
wis  particularly  distinguished  for  bis  skill  which  freed  itself  by  its  i 


mental  maladies,  and  has  acquired  a  the  prejudices  of  education.  In  his  phi- 
lustine  reputation  by  hie  investigations  losopby,  be  followed  Kant,  Fichle,  Bar- 
into  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  his  dili  and  Jacohi.  Professor  Ernest  Run- 
new  physiological  views.  His  work  On  hold,  hi*  son,  published,  in  1825,  in  Jena, 
the  Symptoms  and  Cure  of  Fever  will  his  life,  with  a  number  of  letters  address- 
long  survive  him.  ed  to  bim  by  Kant,  Fichle,  and  many 

Rbuidbuu    (See  Betr.)  celebrated  philosophers. 

RumtCKB.    (See  Menard.)  Rkimdukcf,  in  commerce,  a  contract 

RjtiNHiiui,  Francis  Volkinsr,  a  cole-  by  which  the  first  insurer  relieves  himself 
brated  Protestant  preacher,  born  fa  1753,  from  the  risks  he  hod  undertaken,  and 
was  a  native  of  the  duchy  of  Sulzbach,  devolves  them  upon  other  underwriters, 
fa  Germany.  He  was  instructed  by  his  palled  reinsurer*. 
father  (who  was  a  clergyman)  till  he.  was  R,ia  Errwroi.  (See  EfftndL) 
Sixteen,  when  he  was  admitted  into  the  REISEB,  John  James,  a  distinguished 
gymnasium  of  RaMbon,  where  he  re-  German  phuologBt,  was  bom  at  Zoitag, 
mamed  five  years;  and,  in  1773,  he  was  m  Sexony7fal?16.  He  was  the  son  rfi 
removed  to  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  tanner,  who  was  able  to  do  but  little  for 
The  study  of  sacred  eloquence  especially  his  education.  After  studying,  from  1798 
attracted  bra  attention ;  and  his  reputation  w  jra  m  „„  orphans'  schooler.  Halle,  be 
procured  him,  in  1782,  the  chair  of  theol-  wtmt,  fa  1733,  tomeutuvenntyof  Leipsic. 
ogy,  to  which,  fa  1784,  was  added  the  of-  Rendered  gloomy  and  melancholy  by  hw 
ficea  of  preacher  at  the  university  church  monastic  education  at  Halle,  hedidnotut- 
and  assessor  of  the  consistory.  In  1792,  tend  any  lectures  at  Lerpaic,  but  studied 
he  was  invited  to  Dresden  to  become  first  by  himself;  without  method.  He  here 
preacher  to  the  court  of  Saxony,  ecclesi-  studied  the  Arabic  language,  devoting  to 
astjcal  counsellor,  and  member  of  the  su-  that  object  all  the  resources  at  his  cora- 
preme  consistory.  After  filling  these  sta-  msnd;  and,  in  1738,  though  entirely  des- 
Lons  with  high  reputation  for  ahouttwenty  titute,  undertook  a  journey  toLeydcn,  then 
years,  he  died,  Sept.  6, 1812.  Hie  princi-  the  seat  of  Arabic  literature.  In  Ham- 
pal  works  are,  A  System  of  Christian  Mo-  burg,  be  found  two  patrons  (Wolf,  scier- 
rality ;  An  Essay  on  the  Plan  formed  by  gyman,  and  professor  Reimarus),  who  ena- 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  for  the  Hop-  bled  him  to  accomplish  hk  wishes.  In 
piness  of  the  Human  Race ;  Sermons ;  Leyden,  Scbuhens  gave  him  access  to  the 
Letters  of  F.  V.  Reiuhard  on  bis  Ser-  library,  of  which  he  made  diligent  use.  ' 
moos,  and  on  his  Education  as  a.  Preach-  D'Orvihe  and  Burmann,  who  employed 
er ;  Lectures  on  Dogmatic  Theology.  bim  fa  making  translations  and  correcting 

Reibbold,  Charles   Leonard,  bom  in  the  press,  became  his  patrons.     Reiske 

Vienna,  Oct.  20,  1758,  was  professor  of  pursued  his  philological  studies  with  the 

philosophy,  first  in  Jena  (from  1787),  then  greatest  zeal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  at- 

at  Kiel  (from  1794),  where  he  died,  April  tended  to  theoretical  medicine,  and  receiv- 

10, 1623.    His  Catholic  parents  destined  ed  the  degree  of  doctor,  free  of  expense, 

him  for  the  church,  and  sent  him  to  study  from  the  medical  faculty.    He  hod  gained 

refused  offers  which 
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the  ambassadors  were  obliged   to   t 

r,  however,  fulfilled)  of  better.     He  every  week,  were  p '   ~    "L 

might  have  succeeded  in  Holland,  if  he  chives.    As  early  as  It 

had  not  made  enemies  by  hia  self-will  and  ed  a  taw  c" " 
lore  of   independence.    He  returned  to 

Leipsic  in  1746,  but  was  there,  also,  una- 

Me  to  procure  any  place,  except  that,  in  word  rdazwu  came  into  use.    The  ta« 

1746,  by  the  favor  of  the  elector,  be  re-  of  these  retewm  mention  the  beginning 

cclved  the  title  ofprofeaaor  of  Arabic,  and  of  the  French  revolution-     They   were 

was  obliged  to  gam  hie  subsistence  by  pri-  often  copied  by  order  of  patrons  of  aci- 

vato  instruction,  writing  of  books,  correct-  ence,  bo  that  many  are  found  in  the  li- 

ing  Uwpreaa,  translating,  and  by  contribu-  breries  at  Rome,  Paris,  Berlin;  some  are 

tions  to  critical  journals.    Meanwhile,  be  in  Gotha,  and  several  in  smaller  libraries 

was  always  pressed  for  want  of  money,  as  of  Italy.      In  the   beginning  of  1831,    a 


he  spent  slm 

purchasing  I; 


it  all  which  he  acquired  in  number  of  them  were  sold  among  the 
_  oka,  especially  in  Greek  and  manuscripts  of  the  late  lord  Guildford. 
Arabic  literature,  and  turned  his  works  to  The  circumstance  that  Venice  stood,  hi 
little  account.  In  1756,  by  the  explain-  early  times,  in  very  important  rotations  to 
lion  of  an  Arabia  inscription,  he  attracted  all  tiro  principal  powers  of  Europe,  peroc- 
the  notice  of  the  count  of  Wsckerbenb,  utarly  to  Spam  and  the  whan,  when  the 
who  procured  him,  in  1758,  the  rectorship  Pone  was  at  the  apex  of  its  power,  ren- 
in St- Nicholas's  school  at  Leipsic ;  the  du-  den  the  rtloziom  one  of  the  most  iaipor- 
ties  of  whkh  he  discharged  with  fidelity  tant  and  moat  interesting  sources  of  mod~ 
fbr  sixteen  years,  notwithstanding  bht  nu*  era  history, 

merous  literary  labors.     In  1768,  he  mar-  Releostio  (exile)  ;  a  punishment   in 

ried  Ernestine  Christina  Midler,  a  lady  use  among  the  Romans,  psrHcularty  under 

of  uncommon  talents  and  learning,  who  the  emperors.    The  name  has  been  re- 

aasiated  bun  in  his  labors,  and  was  his  tained  in  the  government  of  German  uni- 

raithrul  companion  till  hat  death  in  1774.  versifies.    (See  CtHoUium  MeurutL) 

Greek  literature  is  indebted  to  Renke  for  RELics;tnerems]nsorsopposedremains 

excellent  editions  of  Theocritus  (Vienna  of  holy  persons,  saints  (q.  v.),  or  martyrs,  or 

and  Leipsic,  1765,  3  vols,  4toA  of  the  some  objects  belonging  to  them,  or  in  some 

Greekcr*Iors(Leipsic,1770— 75,13vols.),  way  connected  with  them.    These  robes 

ef  Plutarch  (Leipsic,  1774—79,  12  vols.),  were  multiplied  particularly  after  the  cru- 

of  Dionysius  of  Halicamaasug  (Leipsic,  asdes.    Thus  in  some  places  are  shown 

1774—77, 6"  vols.L  and  of  Maximus  Ty ri-  the  shroud  in  which  the  body  of  Christ 

us  (Leipsic,  1774,  3  vols.).     Uncommon  was  laid,  pieces  of  the  cross,  of  objects 

erudition  and  critical  scuteness  are  dta-  surrounding  the  sepulchre,  and  relics  of 

ea  in  Graco*  Mary,  Joseph,  ana  the  holy  men  of  tbe 

6  vols,),  con-  early  Christian  church.     At  first,  these  ob- 


a  great  number  of  jeers  were  only  held  ii      _ 

Kof  the  Greek  classics.  Hiscollec-  eventually  superstition  ascribed  In  such 

lanuscripta,  chiefly  Arabic,  which  relics  miraculous  powers,  and  a  system  of 

id  himself  transcribed  or  purchased,  fraud  was  countenanced  by  the  Roman 

was  bought,  after  hia  death,  by  Suhm  of  clergy  for  their  profit :  honors,  little  abort 

'     '""                  '     "  "■    "    "  -■>*■,  and 

ofintor  of 
'tbe  8a- 

published,  at  Leipsic,  in    17*i    The  ex-  vior. 

celleut  Vita  Raikxi  by  Morns  (Leipsic,  Relief.    (See  Relitjxi.) 

1777)  should  be  compared  with  h.  REUEr,iniaw;acertainsuraof  money, 

Reex  ;  Russian  for  rater,  as  Tdienma-  which  the  tenant,  holding  by  military  eer- 

rdtn  (Black  river).  vice,  and  being  at  full  age  at  the  death  of 

Reutioh  (Italian  relatione)  was   the  his  ancestor,  paid  to  the   feudal  lord   at 

name  given  to  tbe  full  and  minute  account  bis  entrance    on  the   possession   of  the 

which  a  Venetian  ambassador  was  obliged  estate. 

to  render,  on  hie  return,  to  the  council  of  Relievo  (Rattan),  or  Relief  ;  sculp- 

the  Pregadi,  respecting  the  state  of  the  tured  work,  raised  above  a  surface  with 

country  to  which  he  had  been  sent,  its  for-  which  it  is  connected.     It  has  several  gra- 

eign  and  domestic  relations,  tbe  character  nations    {bona,   maxo,    and   alto-rtOrvo). 

of  the  prince,  chief  officers  and  people.  Originally,  with  the  Greeks,  it   was  very 

These,  together  with  tbe  reports  which  flat,  as  in  tbe  instance  of  tbe  lion  on  the 
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gate  of  Mycerae,  perhaps  the  mostauciant  disposition  to  do  what  die  individual  be- 

preserved  relief.    Phidias  brought  it  to  lieves  to  be  the  will  of  God.    The  icli- 

perfection ;  and  the  cornices  sun  metopes  gin ua disposition, ond  the  degreeof  n  'igious 

of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  temple  of  Apol-  knowledge,  un»w  themselves  in  vfu-ioua 

lo  at  Bassee,  near  Phigalia,taArcadla,pre-  ways;  and  the  eommunication  of  this 

aerred  by  a,foTtunaUaccident,areyetun-'  knowledge,  as  it  relates  to  supernatural  sub- 


rivalled  models  of  relievo.  In  the  sculp-  jecta,  must  be  oilen  effected  in  «  symbolf- 
ture  of  the  Inter  Romans,  who  strove  to  cal  way ;  and  the  forma  in  which  the  reli- 
supply  by  technical  execution  what  was  gious  feeling  expresses  itself  (forms  of  wor- 
wantuig  in  spirit,  the  high  relief  {ailitnnu)  ship),  must  be  of  a  symbolical  character. 
relievo)  was  adopted,  in  which  the  figures  The  variety  in  the  modes  in  which  the  re- 
were  so  raised  as  to  stand  almost  entirely  ligious  feeling  manifests  itself  in  different 
out  from  the  ground,  which  was  covered  nations,  gives  rise  to  the  idea,  of  positive 
with  other  figures,  in  low  relief.  Probe-  religion.  A  positive  religion  is  religion 
bly  works  in  precious  stones  of  several  modified  by  the  peculiar  developement  of 
layers,  cameos  in  pidre  dan,  occasioned  the  religious  disposition,  by  peculiar  viewa 
these  attempts,  of  which  the  collection  of  respecting  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  and 
autiques  at  Dresden  contains  remarkable  of  his  destiny,  aa  well  as  by  peculiar  cus- 
specimena.  It  was  the  intention  of  Al-  torus  and  symbols  of.  worship.  In  this 
garth  and  his  followers  to  carry  relief  Kill  sense  we  speak  of  a  Mohammedan,  pagan, 
Suther.  They  even  attempted  perapec-  Christian,  Jewish  religion.  A  particular 
live  representations,  including  landscapes,  form  of  religion  becomes  predonunant  by 
A  miscdnception  of  the  true  limits  of  a  variety  of  causes ;  by  the  growing  author- 
sculpture  and  glyptics,  in  relation  to  ity  of  tradition,  or  the  intellectual  superior- 
painting,  was  the  cause  of  these  aberra-  ity  of  particular  men,  who  imbue  families, 
tions  from  a  just  taste,  which  have  main-  tribes,  nations,  with  their  own  religious 
tained  themselves  in  medals,  Thorwald  notions,  by  the  blending  of  politics  and 
sen  (q.  v.)  has  restored  to  the  relief  its  true  religion,  and  not  un frequently  by  persecu- 
and  edmpls  character,  whilst  Canova's  tion  itself  The  adherents  of  most  reli- 
rtlievi  strive  too  much  to  imitate  painting,  gions,  moreover,  refer  the  establishment  of 
Another  kind  of  relief  has  been  employ-  their  own  particular  form  of  faith  to  the 
ed  of  late,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  direct  interference  of  the  Deity  whom 
commended.  On  medals,  particularly,  they  worship.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
the  figures  have  been  represented  on  an  ele-  philosophy  of  religion '  to  investigate  the 
vatea  surface,  as  if  cut  in  an  onyx  of  two  original  principle  of  all  religions,  and  the 
lay  era.    For  aQ  these  kinds  of  work,  the  most  hidden  causes  of  the  variety  in  the 

"  ---■—  had  the  general  nam    '  J"    ' ■"''  ._..■■ 

v  intyXnin,  because  tl 
qttently  painted.     As  yet,  ni    __ .  „ 

en  ereur  have  been  found,  such  as  were  principle,  and  those  gener 
used  in  Egypt — slightly  raised  sculpture,  lie  at  the  basis  of  each  religion.  \  see 
in  a  depressed  surface,  often  filled  with  Benjamin  Constant's  work  on  religion.) 
colors.  In  hard  stones,  these  can  be  The  different  views  entertained  of  re  vela- 
worked  only  with  the  best  steeL  tion  (q.  v.)  lead,  of  course,  to  different 
Relibioh.  This  word,  denned  in  so  views  of  religion.  Those  who  are  con- 
many  ways,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  re-  vinced  that  man  could  not  have  obtained 
ligio  (a  sacred  oath,  or  obligation),  but  that  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  his  relation  to 
which  it  signifies,  is  ns  old  aa  man  and  his  God  by  the  faculties  within  him,  but  that  a 
relation  to  God,  whom  it  presupposes,  direct  interposition  of  the  Deity  was  neces- 
Han  is  not  only  placed  in  a  certain  rela-  sary ,  oppose  revelation  to  natural  religion, 
tion  towards  the  Deity,  but  is  naturally  led  by  which  is  understood  that  knowledge  i 
to  the  idea  of  his  existence,  the  compre-  of  our  relations  to  God  which  we  may  • 
heusion,  in  some  degree,  of  bis  nature,  obtain  by  our  own  faculties,  unaided  by 
and  the  study  of  his  own  relations  towards  the  special  interference  of  the  Deity, 
him.  This  disposition  and  capacity,  rude  Some  theologians,  however,  particularly 
as  its  early  manifestations  may  be,  makes  in  Germany,  do  not  confine  revelation  to 
man  arengious  being.  Religion,  therefore,  a  direct  interference  of  the  Deity  on  a 
in  its  widest  sense,  may  be  defined  to  be  particular  occasion,  but  give  this  name  to 
the  sentiment  and  knowledge  of  our  rela-  all  communion,  of  the  highest  kind,  of 
tion  to  God,  and  of  the  great  variety  of  man  with  God ;  so  that  they,  in  tact,  blend 
consequences  flowing  therefrom.  Rdi-  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  do  not 
gionis  also  used  in  English  for  piety,  or  the  admit  any  thing  as  revelation  which  does 
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I  we  called  ivptrnatmratiit*.  (q.  v.)  null  near  Leyden,  which  belonged  to  bin 

The  rationalists  must  not  be  confounded  father.    His  passionate  love  for  ait  disap- 

with  deists,  pointed  his  father's  deaire  of  educating 

Riliqion,  EiTUMSBis,  or  Rmjoton  him  U  a  scholar.  Paul  received  inMruc- 
or  tm  State,  ia  that  form  of  religion  to  tion  from  James  ran  Zwsnenburg,  a  paint- 
which  certain  privileges  are  attached ;  for  er  of  little  note,  arid  afterwards  studied  in 
instance,  certain  political  rights  to  its  pro-  Amsterdam  under  Lastmiinn,  Piuas  and 
feasors,  or  oertaia  distinctions  to  its  priests  Scbooten.  But  he  soon  returned  home, 
Of  ministers.  The  revolution  of  July,  1830,  and  pursued  his  labors  there,  taking  un- 
changed the  clause  in  the  French  charter,  tureastna  sole  guide:  the  nature  which 
which  declared  the  Catholic  religion  the  be  consulted,  was,  however,  low ;  bin  eit- 
retigton  of  the  state,  to  a  declaration  that  uation  wss  by  no  meaus  adspud  to  lead 
it  was  the  religion  of  the  majority .  (See  him  to  a  conception  of  the  truly  beautiful, 
Jtatvisttt  £*ser*jF,  JWm-Cbw/bnwiin),  and  sublime  and  ideal;  and,  as  lie  made  no  ef- 
EruriiBid,  Cfasrtt  «/.)  fort  to  correct  the  defects  of  his  early  ed- 

KiLieiocs,  as  a  substantive,  is  used  for  ucation,  it  wss  natural  that  he  should  cuv- 

tho  members  of  religious  orders,  monks  fine  himself  to  delineations   of  common 

sod  nuns.    (See  Order*.)  life,   and   find   pleasure  in    them   atone. 

RnuaiotisLiHftTT.orLwBBTTorCon-  Throughout  his  whole  life,  be  retained 
serenes,  is  the  freedom  of  a  man  to  wor-  both  this  view  of  ait  and  the  same  mode 
ship  his  God  as  he  pleases,  if  he  does  not  of  living,  associating  only  with  common 
thereby  disturb  the  peace  of  the  common-  people,  and  never  acquiring  a  taste  for  bet- 
wealth.  It  exists  in  perfection  where  the  ter  society.  About  1630,  Rembrandt  re- 
adherents  of  every  religion  can  worship  moved  to  Amsterdam,  and  married  a 
publicly,  conduct  schools  and  seminaries,  handsome  peasant  girl,  whom  we  find 
make  their  own  liturgy,  and,  in  fact,  con-  often  copied  by  him.  His  paintings  were 
duet  all  their  religious  concerns  according  soon  in  extraordinary  demawd;  andrrisaT- 


duct  all  their  religious  concerns  according 

to  their  own  pleasure,  without  being  in  

any  way  subjected    to  the  ministers  or  careful  and  finished  execution  for  a  hasty 

churches  of  another  faith  ;  where  the  pro-  manner,     lis  nbo  took  a  groat  """     " 


of  all  religions  enjoy  equal  rights. ;    of  pupils,  of  whom  be  toeerred  a  high 

'"X  fact,  government  takes  no  cog-    price  for  bis    ire* '~~~     ""' *"~™ 

of  religious  concerns,  provided    works,  retouched  b 


where,  in  fact,  government  takes  no  cog-  price  for  his  instructions,  arJnaur  their 
cerns,  provided  works,  retouched  br  bitnsetf,  for  bar  own. 
injured  nor  the    His  svaricious  shifts  bare  given  rise  to 


rules  of  morality  violated.  This  perfect  re-    several 


ligious  liberty  easts  only  in  the  United  hie  life ;  thus,  for  example,  be  dated  srrv- 
States,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  never  era!  of  his  etchings  si  Venice,  k»  make 
existed  elsewhere.    According  to  the  con-    mem  more  saleable ;  and  thiscsrciinawanrf 


sututionofthulnited  States  [art.  VI),  "uo  led  some  of  his   biographers 

religious  test  shall  ever  be  required   as  that  he  was  actually  in  Venice 

■  qualincatioo  to  anv  office  or  pubbe  trust  ItStl     But    be  never    left 

under  the  United  States,   and  (amend-  again,  though  be  wa 

men**,  an.  1)  congress  shall  make  no  law  jug  to  quit  Holland,  in   omer 

respecting  an  estahlwhnient  of  religion,  or  the   demand  for  his  works.    AseawtrsB 

prohibitmg    the    free    exerck*    thereof.''  1SS,  be  bad  applied  bsmsebT  unhiuali  to 

To  this  day  do  Chris.ian  sect  is  tolerated  etching,  and  soon  aeonired  great  perfee- 

in  Portugal,  ^oiit.  Napl-a,  Sardinia,  the  non  in  the  art:  ha  etchings  were  esaean- 

Statm  of  the  l.'huwh,  and  UV  minor  gov-  ed  as  highly  ss  his  p"Tipg».  and  be  had 

enutients  of  Italy,  but  the  Roman  Catho-  " '      ""        "       .:__  j.   -_ 

In-,  though  Jews  and  their  worship  are 
.lolerattd. 

Rsuwovs  Puce.     (See  Peace,  Rt- 
ri/jsnr.) 

Ruihhi,  m  law,  is  an  estate  Smiled  made  book  shgfat 

-rats,  to  be  enjoyed  the  same  works  three  or  m 

I"  another  particular  would  secretly  bay  apv  St  Si 


Brjuiis.  Oisim..    ;See  OrancnV     tfacmtobtteutu;Dnsji.JtrteBsfchyl«saon. 

•ui,  and  GrafajrsJ  '~*    ~  *"  '  "" '       '  "    *   ' 

stiJtnaiSDT  vjl>  RarsPaui.01 
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monioiiB  manner  of  living,  Rembrandt  ous  public  and  private  cabinets.  The 
umfliticd  a  considerable  fortune.  Rem-  most  celebrated  are  Tobias  and  his  Fami- 
brandt  was  master  of  all  that  relates  to  ly  kneeling  before  the  Angel;  the  Two 
coloring,  distribution  of  tight  and  shade,  Philosophers  ;  Christ  at  Emmaus  ;  the 
and  the  management  of  the  pencil  ;  but  Workshop  of  a  Carpenter  ;  the  Good  8a- 
he  boa  no  claims  to  the  other  requisites  of  maritan  ;  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple ; 
a  true  artist — composition,  grouping,  dig-  the  portrait  of  himself  and  his  wile  ;  tbe 
nih'ed  expression,  design,  perspective,  dra-  Threatening  Prisoner  ;  Samson  and  Deli- 
pery  and  taste.  He  drew,  indeed,  from  lab;  a  Descent  from  the  Cross;  Christ 
naked  models,  for  which  he  used  his  among  the  little  Children  ;  the  Apostle 
scholars;  but  what  sort  of  models  they  Paul;  the  portraits  of  his  mother  and  him- 
made,beasilyperceivedfromhiswork&,  In  self;  a  Holy  Family;  Hagar;  Christ  in 
his  composition  and  grouping,  he  followed  the  Temple;  a  Burial  of  Christ ;  the  Sac- 
common  nature  alone,  and  his  humor  st  rifice  of  Manoah  ;  the  Feast  of  Ahosue- 
the  moment ;  in  designing,  be  followed  his  rus ;  Ganymede ;  portraits  of  himself  and 
modal.  He  generally  eonoealed  tbe  na-  his  mother  and  daughter  (the  Girl  with 
ked  parts  as  much  as  possible,  rarely  al-  the  Carnation};  Saul  and  David;  Tobias: 
lowing  the  hands  or  feet  to  be  seen,  be-  a  Circumcision ;  Himself  and  Family,  and 
cause  he  was  unable  to  execute  them  cor-  landscapes.  Rembrandt's  engravings  poa- 
rectly,  almost  always  making  them  too  sess  a  wonderful  freedom,  facility  and 
large  or  too  small.  In  those  works  where  boldness,  and  are  truly  picturesque.  His 
he  could  not  avoid  naked  figures  (for  in-  careless,  unstudied  manner  agrees  with 
stance,  in  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  tbe  the  low  subjects  which  he  generally  se- 
Burial,  and  in  some  representations  of  lected.  His  most  distinguished  pupils, 
Bathsheba  in  the  Bath),  he  is  entirely  desti-  who  are  easily  recognised  by  their  manner 
tute  of  proportion,  generally  disagreeable,  of  coloring,  were  Ferdinand  Bo),  Gerard 
at  least  common.  His  drapery  is  fantasti-  Douw,  Gerbrand  Tan  Eckhout,  Michael 
cal,  entirely  without  judgment,  for  the  Poorter,  Philip  Koning,  GovaertFlink. 
most  part  without  taste,  and  even  ridicu-  Rimohbtoakts.  (see  Ammiatu,  and 
lous.    He  purchased   a  collection  of  all  Avunitu.) 

sorts  of  foreign  dresses,  arms  and  utensils,  Remscheio ;  a  village  and  pariah  in  tbe 
which  he  introduced  into  his  pictures,  duchy  of  Berg,  now  in  the  government  of 
Notwithstanding  his  great  readiness  of  D&sseldorf,  in  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  un- 
touch, his  designs,  even  in  portraits,  and  portant  manufacturing  places  in  Germany. 
his  drapery,  are  said  to  have  cost  him  infi-  it  is  extensive,  and  has  about  6000  inhab- 
nite  pains.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  his  itajits.  About  4W,00O  scythes,  many  files, 
works  possess  expression  and  character ;  saws,  &c,  are  made  here  annually;  ttlse 
but  they  have  no  dignity.  His  beads  are  steel  ware  of  al)  kinds, 
expressive,  but,  for  the  most  part,  caries-  Remus.  (See  Bomxdut.) 
lured;  hia  Marys  are  common  women,  Remus*  t,  Jean  Pierre  Abel,  one  of  the 
his  Christ,  'a  man  of  the  lowest  class  of  most  distinguished  linguists  ol"  Europe, 
people,  &c  On  the  other  band,  his  pencil  member  of  the  academy,  and  professor  of 
is  masterly  and  unique,  possessing  an  ener-  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  languages  et  the 
gy  and  effect  belonging  to  no  other  artist ;  eoJWre  dt  Fnmet,  was  born  at  Paris,  Sept. 
and  in  this  consisw  hia  peculiar  talent  5,1788.  Having  studied  medicine,  he  rc- 
His  coloring  is  magical.  Each  tint  be  ap-  ceived  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1814,  but 
plied  in  its  proper  place,  with  the  greatest  at  the  same  time  followed  his  inclinations, 
correctness  and  harmony.  His  pictures  which  led  him  to  the  study  of  the  Orien- 
ore  therefore  all  full  of  warmth,  and  his  tal  languages,  particularly  die  Tartar,  Chi- 
-  chiaroscuro  replete  with  inimitable  truth,  n  ess,  Thibetan,  &c.  In  1811  appeared 
In  bis  lights,  he  laid  on  the  colors  so  un-  his  Etiai  tur  la  Langue  tl  la  LUtfnOun 
sparingly,  that  they  project  far  from  the  Chmoistt,  which  attracted  the  attention 
surface,  and  thereby  much  increase  the  of  the  learned,  and  opened  to  him  the 
effect.  He  generally  introduced  very  doors  of  the  academies  at  Grenoble  and 
strong  lights  in  his  pictures.  He  always  Beeancon.  Some  other  writings  on  tbe 
preferred  light  from  above,  and  therefore  Chinese  soon  followed.  In  1814,  Louis 
had  a  smallaperture  mode  in  his  chair)-  XVIII  appointed  him  professor,  and  in 
ber,  by  which  alone  his  model  was  light-  1810,  be  was  admitted  into  the  academy 
ed.  To  this  uniform  method  it  must  be  of  inscriptions.  After  Visconti's  death  in 
uscribed,  that  his  coloring  is  almost  always  1818,  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Aur- 
alike,  and  somewhat  monotonous.  His  nal  da  Savant.  Many  excellent  treatises 
numerous  paintings  are  dispersed  in  vari-  by  him  have  appeared  in  the  Monitmr, 
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«  a  specimen  of  the  original, 

._. nor  and  wit  abound. 

also  been  published  separately .  His  prin-  Rskdezyobs;  the  port  or  place  of  des- 
cipel  works,  besides  the  Euai,  are  his  tinatiou,  where  the  several  ships  of  a  fleet 
Plan  (fun  Didiomuiirr.  ChinoU  (1B14);  or  squadron  are  appointed  lo join  compa- 
re Livrt  dtt  Rtconpauet  et  da  Peine*  try,  or  to  rejoin,  in  case  of  separation. — 
(translated  from  the  Chinese,  1817).  He  Jtenaexww  is  also  a  name  given  to  any 
also  assisted  in  the  Memairet  con£*rnanl  house  where  a  press-gang  resided,  and 
let  Clwunt  (1814,  in  16  vols.},  and,  in  volunteers  are  invited  to  enter  into  the 
1820.  made  known  to  us  a  second  Plato  navy ;  also  a  place  appointed  to  meet  in 
in  the  Uiiineae  philosopher  Lahotse.  His  at  a  certain  day  and  hour. 
AhlmgtM  AuOiqtuj  (Paris,  1825,  3  voU.)  Ram,  Guido.  <8ee  CmUe  RcpL) 
contain  treatises  upon  the  religion,  morals,  Rbithbl,  John,  was  bom  in  1743,  and, 
language,  history  and  geography  of  the  at  thirteen,  was  sent  on'  board  a  ship-of- 
Daboas  of  the  East.  &  1827,  he  made  war  as  a  midshipman,  and  served  in  India, 
the  Parisians  acquainted  with  the  man-  In  1766,  he  entered  into  the  East  India 


ners  of  the  Chinese  through  his  Contei  company's  military  service,  and  was  after- 
CfunoU  (3  vols.).  Concerning  Remuaat's  wards  appointed  surveyor- general  of  Bee- 
Chinese  grammar,  and  the  difference  be-  gal.  He  soon  after  gave  to  the  world  his 
tween  the  structure  of  the  Chinese  and  Bengal  Atlas,  and  an   Account  of  the 


e  Sanscrit,  Greek,   German  and  Latin  Ganges  and  Buirampooter.    He  returned 

languages,  consult  Alexander  von  Hum-  to  England  in  1782,  and  published  a  Hap 

boldt'a  Seiidtthrtiben  on  lUmuat  (Paris,  of  India,  accompanied  by  a  memoir.  Be- 

1827).  stdee  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  was 

Ran  j  an  inn  Fox  {in  German,  Rmetkt,  the  author  of  Memoir  on  the  Geography 

or  Rtinitkc  da-  Fbclu).    This  famous  gat-  of  Aftica,whhamap(1790);  the  Marches 

ire,  in  the  epic  form,  appeared  at  Lubeek,  of  the  British  Army  in  the  Peninsula  of 

in  1498,  in  Low  German  (q.  vA  in  the  India  (1792);  Elucidation  of  African  Ge- 

Friaian  dialect,  under  the  title  jb/nkt  de  ography  (1793) ;  a  second  and  third  Mc- 

Vot.     It  is  an  admirable  satire   on  the  moir  of  the  Geography  of  Africa  (1799) ; 

intrigues  practised  at  a  weak  court.    The  the  Geographical  System  of  Herodotts 

characters  are  animals,  and  the  arch  rogue  explained  (4to,  1800) ;   Observations  on 

the    fox,    called    Renatd,    is    the    hero,  the  Topography  of  the   Plain  of  Troy. 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  respecting  He  died  in  183(1 

theniitbor,  who  calls  himself  "Henry  von  Renins ;  a  city  of  France,  with  30,000 
Alkmaar,  schoolmaster  and  tutor  of  the  inhabitants,  formerly  capital  of  Brittany, 
duke  of  Lorreine,B  and  pretends  to  have  at  present  of  the  department  of  the  Bie- 
translatod  it  from  the  French.  (Moon  has  et-Vilaine,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
published  the  French  Roman  rfu  Rtnard,  the  two  rivers;  318  miles  west  of  Paris; 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  from  Int.  48°  7'  N. ;  Ion.  1°  41'  W.  Rennes 
manuscripts,  Paris,  1823).  RoUenbagen,  contains  several  public  buildings  and  Ih- 
in  his  preface  to  tlie  Fnuchmitudcr,  thinks  erarv  and  scientific  institutions,  with  a 
Nicholas  Baumann  (bom  at  Emden,  in  public  library  of  30,000  volumes.  Its 
1450)  to  have  beau  the  author.  He  was  in  trade  and  manufactures  are  inconaidera- 
various  public  employments,  and  a  doctor  ble.  It  was,  before  the  revolution  of 
of  law.  The  wrongs  which  he  Buffered  1789,  the  seat  of  a  parliament,  which 
at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Julian  are  said  was  distinguished  for  its  opposition  to  the 
to  have  induced  him  to  write  this  poem,  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court. 
In  1479,  appeared  at  Gouda,  in  Holland,  Rks.-ue,  John ;  a  celebrated  engineer, 
and,  in  1483,  at  Delft,  a  Hitton*  wm  flew-  bom  in  East  Lothian,  in  1760.  Ilia  .father 
1  notii  de  Fott,  in  prose,  which  is  consider-  was  a  respectable  farmer,  who  gave  him 
ed  by  some  as  the  true  original,  composed  a  good  education,  and  placed  him  with  a 
of  several  French  fcbles.  This  was  repub-  millwright.  After  serving  out  his  arti- 
liahedinl783,atL(ibeck.  The  latest  edi-  cles,  he  commenced  business  on  his  own 
turns  are  those  of  Eutin  (17971,  by  Bredow,  account,  but,  in  1783,  was  induced  to  re- 
nnd  of  Halbentadt  (1625),  by  Scheller.  move  to  London,  where  his*  reputation 
Several  ri/ocimenti,  in  High  German,  rapidly  increased,  until  he  was  regarded 
have  appeared:  and  a  part  of  it  has  been  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  civil  engi- 
rendered  into  hexameters  by  the  poet  neeisof  Great  Britain.  Among  his  pub- 
Go  the.  It  has  been  translated  into  several  tic  works  tuav  be  mentioned  Ramsgate 
modem  languages,  and  also  into  Latin,  harbor,  Waterloo  and  Soutbwaik  bridges. 
The  English  proas  translation  ought  not  at   least  as  to  construction  j  the  hreak- 
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water  at  Plymouth,  and  the  Bell  Rode  distinctness  and  purity ;  how  the  repre- 

lighthouse,  erected  on  the  same  princi-  sentative  principle  expanded  in  England 

pie  as  that  of  the  Eddyatone.     Mr.  Ren-  more  quickly  than  in  the  rent  of  Europe, 

niij  was  remarkable  for  steady  resolution  and  its  democratic  pan,  being  transplanted 

and  inflexible  perseverance,  and  was/ at  to  another  hemisphere,   branched  forth 

the  same  time,  in  the  highest  degree  with  new  vigor,  and  produced  a  degree 

punctual  and  steady  in  all  his  engage-  of  liberty  never  known  before. 

menta;  and,  although  in  some  respects  a  RjtpiisrrrATjvBs,   House   or.    (See 

self-taught  man,  be  acquired  the  respect  Congress  of  VtcUnited  Statu.) 

of-  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  Reproe  cctiow.      (See    Murotcopioai 

and  learning  in  his  day,  and  was  elected  Animal*. )                                         i 

a  member  of  the  royal  society.    Hia  death  Reptiles.    In  the  Linnnan  arrange- 

took  place  in  1831.  meat,  the  class  of  cold-blooded  vertebral 

Restb,  in  French,  signifies,  in  general,  animals  which  breathe  by  lungs  ^amphibia) 

all  the  net  income  which  a  man  enjoys  consisted  of  two  orders:  rqrfiho  (Wing 

without  labor ;  therefore   the   profits  of  four  feet),  as  the  tortoise,  frog,  lizard,  &c, 

real  estate  aa  well  as  of  capital.— RenUrr;  and  terptntia  (baring  no  external  organs 

one  who  lives  on  his  rente*.    (For  the  of  motion).    In  Cuvierii  classification,  the 

French  public  stocks  which  go  under  the  class  of  ztpt&ia  corresponds  nearly  to  the 

name  of  renter,  see    the   article   PubOc  amphibia  of  Lhuueus,  and  is  divided  into 

Stock*,  division  Prmch  Stocks.)  the  four  orders  of  chcloaw  (tortoise,  turtle), 

Rephib  (Nicholas WaBtfiewitsch^prince,  sawia    (crocodile,     lizard,     chameleon), 

a   Russian   field-marshal,   tbe  eon  of  a  ophidia   (serpents,   boa,   viper),  batradaa 

prince  of  the  same  name,  who  served  in  (frog,  salamander,  proteus,   siren).     (See 

the  army  of  Peter  I,  was  bom  in  1734,  Jtntmals.)    Reptiles  ere  distinguished  from 

and  distinguished  himself  in  the  seven  birds   and    quadrupeds  by   their    cold 

years'  war  in  the  French  army.      After  blood   and  single   heart   (with   only  one 

the  elevation  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  to  ventricle),  and  from  fish  by  their  respiring 

the  throne  of  Poland,  in  1764,  he  became  through  lungs.    Their  blood  is  n~ —  **  - 


Russian  minister  at  Warsaw,  and  for  much  higher  temperature  than  that  of  die- 
some  years  governed  the  Poles,  in  effect,  medium  in  which  they  live.  No  other 
In  1774,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Con-    animals  are  capable  of  enduring  so  great 


stantinople,  and,  in  1778,  to  Brealau,  as  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  as  the  reptiles, 
general  and  negotiator,  where  he  contrib-  especially  some  particular  species;  frogs, 
uted  to  tbe  treaty  of  Teschen.  In  1789,  for  instance,  have  continued  to  live  in  the 
he  commanded  the  army  of  tbe  Ukraine,  human  stomach,  and  in  lumps  of  ice. 
and  formed  the  blockade  of  Ismail,  after-  From  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  bodies, 
wards  taken  by  Suwairow.  In  July,  they  are  able  to  suspend  their  respiration 
1791,  he  defeated  the  grand-vizier  Yussuf.  for  a  considerable  tune,  and  are  also  en- 
He  was  afterwards  governor  of  Livonia,  dowed  with  the  faculty  of  enduring  an  ah- 
Aiter  tbe  last  partition  of  Poland,  he  re-  stinence  that  would  prove  fetal  to  warm- 
ceived  the  government  of  Lithuania,  and  blooded  animals  Most  of  diem  can  live 
subsequently  served  under  Siiwarrow.  in  tbe  air  as  well  aa  in  water.  Many  live 
Paul  I,  in  1796,  made  him  a  field-marshal,  indifferently  in  either  element  Some  peas 
and,  in  1798,  sent  him  on  a  secret  mission  a  certain  period  of  life,  or  certain  seasons 
to  Berlin.  He  died  in  May,  1801.  of  the  year,  in  one,  and  the  rest  in  the 
Representative  Oovernmehts.  (See  other;andsome,fmally,areconfined  to  the 
the  article  Constitution.)  The  history  of  water,  or  to  the  land.  They  live  chiefly 
representative  governments  has  not  yet  in  morasses,  swamps  and  stagnant  waters, 
been  written,  though  few  works  would  damp,  dark  places,  caves,  and  holes  in 
be-  of  more  interest  to  the  times  in  which  tbe  earth.  As  means  of  defence,  nature 
we  live,  than  one  in  which  the  various  has  given  to  some  of  them  great  bodily 
manifestations  of  the  representative  prin-  strength,  or  sharp  teeth,  as  to  the  croco- 
cipte  should  be  traced  from  tbe  conquer-  dile ;  to  others  a  deadly  poison,  as  to  cer- 
in£  military  republics,  erected  on  the  tain  kinds  of  serpents;  to  others  a  hand 
rums  of  the  Roman  empire,  through  the  covering,  as  to  the  tortoise ;  to  many  a 
aristocratic  institutions  of  the  middle  disgusting  smell,  or  an  acrid  humor,  which 
ag*s,  down  to  the  present  democratic  age,  they  eject.  Some  of  them  have  a  remark  - 
and  in  which  it  should  be  shown  how  all  able  power  of  reproduction,  by  which  they 
the  branches  of  civil,  and  many  of  ec-  renew  parts  of  the  body  of  which  they 
clesiastical,  government,  were  originally  have  been  deprived.  Some  can  live  for  an 
blended,  ana  gradually   acquired   more  incredibly  long  time  without  air,  and  even 
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without  food,  and  some  i 

ations  like  insects.     None  of  them  chew 

their  food,  but  they  swallow  it  whole,  and 


o  move,  and  perform  other  »"»""!' 
functions,  even  after  the  severest  injuries. 
Their  colors  and  general  appearance  are, 


in  most  instances,  disagreeable:  some, 
however,  are  decorated  with  the  most 
vivid  coloring.  Their  voices  are  either 
harsh  and  grating,  or  they  are  entirely 
dumb.  Moat  reptiles  are  oviparous.  In 
nome,  particularly  in  the  fawn,  the  eggs  ere 
not  fecundated  until  after  their  expulsion 


from  the  female ;  hence  they  am  merely 
provided  with  a  thin  membranous  cover- 
ing. The  eggs  of  others,  na  the  tortoise's, 
have  a  soft,  tough  skin,  resembling  parch- 
ment, while,  in  other  genera,  the  eggs  are 
furnished  with  a  hard,  calcareous  shell 
In  those  species  which  are  viviparous,  the 
eggs  are  regular!  j  formed,  but  are  hatched 
internally,  as  in  vipers,  iic  (See  Organ- 
ic Ravt.ni.)  The  following  arrangement 
of  the  reatuta  is  that  given  by  the  p " 


points  of  objection,  these  ai 

any  other  attempt  of  the  kind ;  added  t 

which  it  is  the  latest;— 

imw.  50.  Tbeeadactrhw,  Cm. 


ft.  Ilydrupn,  BtIL 

6.  Chefcmuri,  Fttm. 

§§  Chelydina. 

7.  Cnelyi,  Dtmer. 

i%  Trionicina. 

8.  Triouii,  Grojf 


§  Sphargidina. 

9.  Spfasi'gu,  Mrrr. 

<i§  Chelonina. 

10.  Cbdonia,  Bnmg. 

Obdm  If. 
BAURI. 


19.  Varum*,  Mtrr. 

Sah-gmera,  6. 

$§  Lacertina. 
11.  Lacsrta,  I, 

Sub-genera,  J. 

H.  TachvJroBuu,  OpptL 

■Mm  ScPuklt. 

BTELLIOXaXX. 

§  Agamina. 

13.  UronMtu,  Can. 
24.  Cordyliu,  Oram. 

15.  SleUio,  /W 

Sub  gener*.  t. 
X.  Apuaa,  Daud. 


ItesM  Bbs-Famit. 
CBMUKLEQMIDM. 

53.  Caa—stoa,  Hani 


64.  Beiociu,  DtauL 


Sub-genera,  3. 

GjTnnoSilhabDU.,  Jfcrr 
Spondjiurai.  FOz. 
Hcleropus,  IKem. 

Wierm 


IWdr/SBBms,  Graf. 
CSeigaa,  fivaf . 


11.  Tdeotiunu,  Omffr. 
11.  SleiwoHunu,  Oesgr. 

13.  Ichlkyotaunu,  Kwnif. 

14.  Saunxka,  Hau». 

15.  Fltaiosauiui,  Coayteore. 

16.  GeManmt,  On. 

IT.  M  egslosaunw,  Butkland. 


ST.  Lopbura,  (Jruu. 
H.  Drera,i. 

Sub-fees™,  I 
t9.  Ptemdsctyhu,  dm. 

30.  ChlemrdcwMinis,  (7my. 

$4  Iguanina. 

31.  IluUlH,  Cll», 

31.  Ctenosaura,  Wiegi». 
S3.  Otfcy— .  Bok. 

34.  Lsiocepbalus,  fflw. 

35.  BuUiKiu,  DaW. 

36.  Poljcbnu,  (An.. 

37.  Bcpssnotei bfMinr. 

38.  Ophlunu,  Cm. 

39.  AdoUib,  Cue. 

40.  Horaiaunu,  Coxyiun. 

41.  Iruaoadoo,  ManltU. 


63.  ChakidM,  BuiaL 

Subgenera,  4. 
**  Bipedi. 

64.  Bi|na  Lacep. 

Sub-genera,  *. 

65.  CbbMbs,  Cu. 

j  Anguma. 


41.  Cirtodactyhu,  Gray. 
13.  Euplephorii  Gny. 
44.  Phyllunu,  Grov. 

46.  Gymnodactvlui,  Spix. 
«.  Slenodartvlui,  Cm. 

47.  Spberoidadylua.  Cur. 
46.  Plvndaclylus,  Cray. 
43.  Phyuodaciylui,  ffiiy, 


§§  Amphisbsenina. 

70.  Typhlos,  8chn. 

71.  Ampbubama,  L. 

Sub-genera,  t. 
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§  Ericina. 
71.  Aniliiu,  Oien. 

Sub-genera,  t. 
79.  Erii,  Drtud. 

74.  Clolkmia,  Datd. 

§§  Boina- 

75.  Boa,  L. 

Sub-genera,  1. 

76.  Python,  Daud. 

§54  Cohibrina. 

77.  Erpcton,  Lartp. 

78.  Bcvtale,  Men. 
.   79.  Coluber,  L. 

1,13. 


§  Viperina, 
86.  Vipera,  Uuod. 

Subgenera,  4. 
.  B7.  Stpedou,  Jfcrr. 
B3.  Nut,  Lour 
BS.  £W  &ft«. 

Sub-genera,!. 


91    Ecbiai  Men. 

95.  Lnngaha,  firvj-. 

§  Crotalina. 

96.  TiiroDocephaltu,  Oppei. 

Sub-  geuei  i,  4. 

97.  CrolaUu,  L. 

Sub-genera,  I. 


5  Bungarina. 

El.  Bunganu.  Draid. 

82.  OphS,  TOu;&r. 

§4  Hydrina. 

83.  Hydrophu,  Baud. 


AlirHIIJMIDjE. 
111.  Prolenopiii.  Barton. 
111.  Amphiiuan,  Uordttt. 

Tra™  FUOLT. 


100.  Rana,  L. 

101.  Megopbryt,  JDlU 
101.  Cerilopbryi,  floie. 


84.  Diileria,  Loop. 
86.  Aipyiurus,  Loop. 

riPExmx, 


Republics.  (See  Political  hutituticn*, 
and  Politics.) 

Repolse  Bat.  (See  Abrla  Pokr  Er- 
pcdxtvmi.) 

Requites.    (See  Jbfaftre.) 

Requiem,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church;  a  solemn  musical  mass  for  the 
deceased,  which  begins  RajitUm  attrnam 
dona  («,  &c.  (See  Exequxa.)  The  re- 
quiem Forms  an  important  part  of  the 
beautiful  Catholic  church  music ;  and  the 
moot  distinguished  musicians  have  em- 
ployed their  talents  on  it,  as  Mozart,  Jo- 
melli,  Neukamm,  and  many  others. 

Reservation,  Mental  (ruavatio  men 
taht),  consists  in  this,  that  a  person  making 
a  promise  gives  a  different  signification  or 
interpretation  in  hia  own  mind  to  the 
words  of  the  promise,  from  the  meaning 
which  he  to  whom  the  promise  is  made 
will  naturally  attach  to  them,  with  the 
purpose  of  deception.  It  is  always  an 
intentional  violation  of  the  truth,  and 
of  course  of  the  rules  of  morality,  It 
was,  nevertheless,  permitted  among  the 
Jesuits  in  its  greatest  extent 

Reserve.  The  distribution  of  military 
forces  is  one  of  the  moat  important  parts 
of  warfare.  Generally  speaking,  they  are 
divided  into  three  parts :  the  first,  the  van, 


§  Proteina. 

113.  Aiolol,  Cm. 

114.  Proteua.  Lour. 
110.  Neeti         ~   " 


is  destined  to  begin  the  conflict ;  the  sec- 
ond, corpt  de  balaUle,  to  sustain  it;  the 
third,  the  reserve,  has  to  supply  fresh 
forces  as  they  are  needed,  to  support  those 
points  which  are  shaken,  and  to  be  ready 
to  act  at  decisive  moments.  The  com- 
position and  disposition  of  the  reserve  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  ought  to  be 
composed  of  the  best  and  most  experienced 
troops,  not  exposed,  yet  placed  so .  that 
tbey  can  operate  easily  on  all  aides,  and 
ought  to  he  commanded  by  an  experi- 
enced, cool,  but  resolute,  general.  Napole- 
on's guards,  and  his  disposition  of  them, 
are  models.  They  often  decided  the  vic- 
tory when  the  enemy  felt  sure  of  success. 
Residence-    (See  Domicil,   Appendix 

Resin;  a  vegetable  substance,  which 
exudes  from  many  trees,  either  from  nat- 
ural fissures  or  artificial  wounds.  (See 
Plant*.)  Common  resin,  or  rosin,  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the-  exuded  matter  of 
some  species  of  pine :  oil  of  turpentine 
passes  over,  and  the  resin  remains  behind. 
(See  Pint.)  The  resins  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  inodor- 
ous, though  they  sometimes  derive  odor 
from  containing  an  essential  oil.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  carbon,  with  about  one 
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quarter  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.    (See  be  had  ready  cooked  at  all  hours.     The 

Cum,  and  Gum  item.)  name    has    become   common    in    other 

RxrtnuTiON  ;    the   alternate    inspire-  countries, 
linn  and  expiration  of  atmospheric  air,  for        Restitutio  in  Ihteo»cii.   "Where  un- 

the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  contact  deserved  damage  was  suffered  from  the 

with  the  blood,  and  exchanging  the  by-  strict  rules  of  law,  or  the  common  tonne 

drogen    and    carbon    with    which  it  is  ,  of  legal  procedure,  the  Raman  pretor  «1- 

changed,  fcr  oxygen.    (See  these  articles,  lowed,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  dis 

and  Mr.)      This    function    is  therefore  solution  of  the   contracts  or  obligations 

closely  connected  with  that  of  the  circu-  which   occasioned  it,  and  prescribed  a 

Luion  of  the  blood.     (See  Blood,  Htmt,  restitutio  in  inUgrum ;  for  instance,  to  mi 

and  L«tvt.)    The  organs  and  mechanism  nors,  who,  after  their  actual  tutelage  had 

by  which  this  wonderful  function  is  car-  expired,   but  before   their   twenty -fifth 

rted  on,  vary  considerably  in  the  different  year,  had  entered  into  engagements   to 

classes  of  anjrnah.     In  the  mammalia,  their  prejudice;   to  absent   persons;  to 

birds  (see  Ornithology)  and  reptiles  (q.  v.),  those  who  had  been  influenced  by  fraud  or 

the  organ  of  respiration  is  the  lungs ;  in  threats ;  and,  in  general,  whenever  he 

fish  (q.  v.),  the  gills ;  in  most  insects  found  good  reason  for  so  doing  (H  eva 

(q.  v.),  the  tracheae;  and  in  the  lower  alia  cautajuttaimhivutdntia-).     Tneret- 

cMflPss  of  anjfliBlfc  different  parts  of  the  titvtio  is,  in  some  shape,  and  in  certain 

system.     The  air,  being  brought  into  con-  cases,    admitted   into    all    codes.        In 

tact  with  the  blood,  is  decomposed,  its  France,  actions  tor  fraud,  force,  &c,  are 

oxygen  is  united  with  the  blood,  and  its  admissible  for  ten  years  after  the  occur- 

nitrogen  is  returned  by  expiration,  un-  rence  of  the  cause.    Actions  for  relief 

changed,  with  an  additional  quantity  of  against  the  decisions  of  courts,  are  called 

carbonic  add  gas.    A  pert  of  the  oxygen  there  rtquita  cunlet.     By  the  provisions 

of  the  inhaled  air  is  united  in  the  lungs  of  the  German  law,  actions  for  restitution 

with  the  free  hydrogen,  and  forms  water,  must  be  entered  within  four  years;     To 

which  is  emitted  in  the  form  of  vapor,  support  such  actions,  die  damage  sufter- 

visible  at  40°  Fahr.    Another  part  of  the  ed  must  have  been  considerable,  and  in- 

oxygen  unites  with  the  superfluous  car-  nocently  incurred. 

ben  in  the  blood,  and  forms  the  carbonic  Restoration  is  used  in  many  differ- 
acidgaa,  which  passes  off  with  the  watery  en  t  applications,  lnthe  fine  ana,  it  rig- 
vapor.  It  is  evident  from  observation,  nifies  the  repairing  of  the  injury  suffered 
that  oxygen  gas  is  necessary  to  animal  by  works  of  art,  buildings,  statues,  pic- 
life.  Ah  to  its  manner  of  operating  in  the  lures,  &c.  Even  in  ancient  times,  statin* 
body  after  inspiration,  opinions  differ,  were  restored,  as,  during  the  civil  wars, 
Upon  respiration  depends  also  animal  many  were  injured.  Their  transportn- 
beat,  which  is  greater,  at  least  in  the  tion  to  Rome  must  also  have  often  been 
mammalia  and  in  birds,  than  that  of  the  injurious  to  them.  When,  after  the  re- 
surrounding  element.  (See  Animal  Heat)  pealed  devastations  of  Rome,  during  the 
The  mechanical  part  of  the  function  of  middle  ages,  statues  were  exhumed,  many 
respiration  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  of  the  first  artists  were  employed  to  re- 
ribs  and  diaphragm.  In  the  natural  state,  store  them ;  for  instance,  Michael  Angela 
the  ribs  are  inclined  downwards,  and  (For much  information  nrithisiiubject,6ee 
when  this  series  of  movable  hoops  is  the  article  Rataaration,  in  Milan's  Die 
raised  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  the  Uonruart  da  Beaux  Jtrit.)  There  are 
cavity  of  the  chest  is  enlarged.  The  de-  now  in  Italy  some  very  skilful  restorers 
scent  of  the  diaphragm  (q.  v.)  by  its  con-  of  paintings,  as  Palmaroli,  Pereira,  and 
traction  increases  this  effect,  and  the  air  others.  It  often  requires  the  eye  of  a 
therefore  rushes  in  lo  fill  up  the  vacant  perfect  connoisseur  to  discover  restora- 
Hpece :  the  ribs  then  descend,  and  the  dons,  and  not  a  few  remarks  on  the  char- 
diaphragm  rises,  and  the  air  is  necessarily  acter  of  ancient  art  have  been  founded 
driven  out  in  consequence  of  the  result-  on  undetected  restorations. — In  politics, 
ing  contraction  of  the  chest.  About  twenty  this  word  is  used  for  the  replacing'  of  de- 
respirations  take  place  in  a  minute,  and  throned  monarchs  or  houses,  particularly 
from  thirty  to  forty  cubic  inches  of  air  are  the  Stuarts  in  England,  in  1660,  and  the 
inhaled  at  each  inspiration,  A  man  con-  Bourbons  in  France,  in  1614  end  1815. 
sumes  about  a  gallon  of  air  in  the  same  This  last  restoration  gave  rise  to  the 
time.  name  of  Mr.  de  Heller's  work,  Jitrtvra- 

Restaoeatkdb,  j  the  French  name  for  tion  of  Politic*.   {See  Holler.)    This  work 

an  eating-house,  where  provisions  may  is  directed  against  die  original  rights  of 
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men,  their  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  though  earnestly   desiring  to  eater  the 

the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  is  in-  military  service,  Gondi  -was  too  politic 

leaded  to  restore  the  theory  of  divine  and  ambitious  net  to  bring  hie  talents  into 

right  action  in  the  career   forced  upon  him; 

RxsuuxcTion  signifies  sometimes  the  and,  although  levity  and  vivacity  led  hup 
restoration  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  to  commit  many  actions  ve*y  inconsistent 
eometimeB  the  expected  renewal  of  the  with  his  station — his  numerous  amours, 
human  body  destroyed  by  death.  The  <and  aflaire  of  honor  sealed  by  the 
credibility  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  young  abb*  with  the  sword — yet  his  im- 
Clirist  rests  partly  on  the  testimonyof  the  pinioned  eloquence  won  him  the  favor 
apostles,  and  partly  on  this  circumstance,  of  the  Parisians,  and  often  served  to  ap- 
thai,  without  it,  we  cannot  explain  how  pease  the  indignation  of  the  clergy.  His 
the  apostles,  who  saw  their  hopes  disap-  talents  and  address,  together  with  nie  evi- 
pointed  by  his  death,  and  had  lost  their  dent  ambition  of  political  distinction, 
confidence-  in  turn,  could  have  been  in-  which  too  often  degenerated  into  cabal 
spired  with  a  lively  faith  in  his  divine  against  the  court  party  and  the  ministers, 
mission,  end  with  a  belief  which  gave  could  not  fail  to  draw  the  attention  and 
them  strength  to  preach  the  gospel  amid  excite  the  hatred  of  the  all-powerful 
danger  and  persecution.  He  who  con-  Richelieu,  and,  after  his  death,  of  Maza- 
siders  Christianity  as  a  revelation,  as  an  rin.  The  Fronde  (q.  v.J,  or  the  party  op- 
institution  founded  by  the  immediate  act  posed  to  the' court  and  Mazarin,  received 
of  God,  cannot  thiiikn  strange  that  it  was  the  coadjutor  as  a  man  whose  genius  and 
established  by  miracles,  and  that  Provi-  popularity  made  him  a  valuable  accession, 
deuce  used  extraordinary  means  to  attain  and  De  Retz  embraced  their  cause  with 
an  extraordinary  end.  Of  the  resume-  zeal.  The  intrigues  which  agitated  the 
tion  of  the  body,  men  have  often  adopted  court,  the  various  insurrections  of  the 
the  grossest  ideas.  In  the  notion  itself,  people  and  the  Frondeura,  &c,  offered 
thai  Almighty  Power  can  form,  of  the  ma-  him  a  wide  field  for  the  execution  of  bis 
terials  of  the  old  body,  dissolved  by  death,  projects,  and,  when  the  court  finally  saw 
a  new  body,  which  may  serve  as  an  in-  itself  compelled  by  a  decree  of  the  parlia- 
Btrumem  in  a  new  order  of  things,  there  ment  to  release  the  prince  Conde  (q.  v.J, 
is  nothing  opposed  to  reason.  and  Mazarin  himself  (see  Mazarin)  was 

Resuscitation.     (See  Drowning.)  obliged  to  leave  France,  De  Retz  seemed 

RiTicnuTEn  Walls.     (See  Architect-  to  have  attained  his  object,  and  to  have  it 

my,  voL  i,  p.  335.)  in  tus  power  thenceforth  to  hold  tb*  reins 

Retiu,  in  anatomy ;  a  membrane  of  of  government     But  Mazarin  soon  re- 

the  eye,  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  turned  from  his  banishment,  more  pow- 

optic  nerve,  and  constituting  the  immedi-  erful  than  ever.     The  Fronde,  which  had 

ate  organ  of  vision.     (Sea  Eye.)  never  been  firmly  united,  and  the  mem- 

Retobt,  in   chemistry,  is   a  kind  of  bera  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Con- 

round-bellted  vessel,  made  of  earth,  glass,  de  and  De  Retz,  were  weak  and  waver- 

or  metal,  having;  a  crooked  neck  or  beak,  ing,  was  dissolved ;  and,  soon  after,  the 

to  which  the  recipient  is  fastened.  Retorts  latter,  by  the  mediation  of  the  court,  and 

are  of  essential  service  in  distillations,  and  not  without  the  management  of  his  ene 

meat  frequently  for  those  which  require  my  Mazarin,  had  obtained  the  cardinal's 

a  degree  of  heat  superior  to  that  of  boil-  hat,  the  storm  which  had  just  before 

water.  threatened  Mazarin  burst  upon  him.    At 

b-.TRENcHMXB-r,  in  the  art  of  war;  any  the  command  of  the  court,  or  rather  of 

kind  of  work  raised  to  cover  a  post,  and  Mazarin,  he  was  suddenly  imprisoned  in 

fortify  it  against  the  enemy.    (See  la-  the  castle  of  Vincennee,  whence  be  was 

trtnekaati.)  removed  to    Nantes.      Here    he    found 

Retrocession   or    the    Eqcinoxxs.  means  to  escape,  and,  perpetually  pursu- 

(See  Prtcatum  of  Iht  Eqtmexa.)  ed  by  the  mimons  of  Mazarui,  wandered 

Retz,  Jean  Francois  Paul  de  Gondi,  for  nearly  eight  years  through    Spain, 

cardinal  de,  was  bom  at  Montmimil,  in  Italy,   Holland,  Germany  and   England, 

1614,  and,  contrary  to  his  own  inchna-  meeting  with  a  series  of  truly  romantic 

tions,  was  designed  by  his  father,  general  adventures.     In  pope  Innocent,  he  found 

of  the  galleys,  for  the  church.    His  in-  a  powerful  support ;  and  bii 

Btructer  was  the  celebrated  St  Vincent    heavier  loss  to  Retz,  as  his  

de  Paul.    In  1643,  he  received  a  doctor-  exander,  who  was  in  some  degree-iudebt- 

ate  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  was  appointed  ed  to  him  for  his  elevation,  save  him 

coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  Pan*.    Al-  aianstanoe,     In  addition  to  his  early 

vet.  i.  48 
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Ml    rjrofusoness,   the    enor-  he  voluntarily  resigned  it.    Ai  a  cardi—1, 

of  his  debts  was  daily  in-  be  gained  respect  by  bis  conduct  in  seve- 

creased  by  the  expense*  of  a  princely  reti-  ral  conclaves.     Although  he  had  a  Wrong 

dih,  with  which  he  surrounded  himself,  propensity  to  pleasures  and  idleness,  yet 

partly  from  love  of  pomp,  partly  for  pro-  fus  activity  was  really  astonishing  as  aoon 

taction  against  the  persecutions  of  his  en-  as  it  was   awakened   by   circumstance*, 

eray.     This  debt  amounted  to  5,000,000  The   presence  of  mind,  with  which  he 

lirree,  when  Retz  repaired  to  Holland  by  was  at" J '  "  * J~— 

way  of  Germany.  Hera  he  dismissed  tags  tl 
the  mass  of  hU  attendants,  but,  chagrined  ie  worthy  of  admiration."  Hie  posthumous 
by  his  misfortunes,  plunged  into  a  course  Mimoiru  (Cologne,  1718,  3  vols.)  give  an 
of  excesses.  The  offers  of  the  Spanish  interesting  picture  of  his  character.  A 
court,  of  an  asylum  and  support,  he  re-  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  count  Fieseo, 
jetted;  those  of  Charles  II  he  accepted,  in  Genoa,  which  he  wrote  while  a  youth 
and  proceeded  to  England.  But,  as  that  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  with  a  visible 
monarch  was  not  disposed  to  follow  his  predilection  for  his  hero,  shows  the  ten- 
counsel*,  De  Retz  returned  to  the  conti-  dency  of  his  mind — a  fact  which  did  not 
nent,  where  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  escape  the  notice  of  cardinal  Richelieu, 
concluded  between  Spain  and  France,  when  be  first  saw  this  youthful  produc- 
opened  to  him  a  gleam  of  hope.  But  his  u'on.  In  the  last  years  of  his  lifu,  he  rarely 
situation  was,  nevertheless,  so  distressing,  went  to  Paris.  He  died  in  that  chy  in 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  printing  a  de-  1679.  Some  year*  before  his  death,  he 
scriptkm  of  his  circumstances,  and  of  the  returned  his  cardinal's  bat  to  Clement  X, 
hatred  of  hie  enemies,  to  be  sent  to  the  for  the  sake,  as  be  said,  of  withdrawing 
higher  clergy  of  ail  countries  a  proceed-  wholly  from  the  world ;  but  be  received 
ing  from  which  he  was  only  restrained  it  back,  with  the  command  of  the  holy 
by  the  information  that  his  enemy  Maza-  father  to  retain  it  See  St.  AubuWa  Bu- 
rin was  on  the  point  of  death.  But,  even  lain  de  la  Fronde  (Paris,  1837,  3  vols.), 
after  the  death  of  Hazarin,  in  1661,  he  RktIsch,  Maurice,  professor  in  the 
was  not  allowed  to  return,  till  he  had  sol-  royal  acadenfy  of  Dresden,  was  born  in 
emnly  promised  never  to  take  part  again  Dresden,  Dec  9,  1779,  and  descended 
in  political  combination*.  From  this  from  a  family  of  Protestant  Hungarian 
time  he  aeemed  to  be  a  different  person,  refugees.  He  and  his  brother  drew  much 
and  appeared  before  the  throne  with  the  together,  but  without  regular  inatrur* :— 

language  of  a  flatterer.      When   Louis  until  1798,  when  be  studied  in  the  a 

XIV  said  to  him,  "  Cardinal,  you  hare  my.    The  melancholy  state  of  Germany 

grown  gray,"  he  replied,  "  Sire,  one  grows  from  1806  to  1814,  prevented  him  from 

gray  quick,  who  is  under  the  displeasure  visiting  Italy.    During  this  period,  he  was 

of  your  majesty."     He  uow  resigned  his  the  chief  stay  of  his  family.     Reizach  is 

archbishopric,   governed   the    abbey    of  an  enemy  to  all  imitation,  and  has  chosen 

St    Denis,  lived   retired,  restricted    his  bis  subjects  from  the  little  explored  field 

wonts,  paid  his  immense  debts,  and,  be-  of  romantic  poetry.    In  1813,  be  designed 

sides,  distributed  pensions  to  his  friends,  twenty-six  illustrations  for  Gothe'a  Faust, 

Reconciled   with    all    parties,  the    man  which  have  been  copied  in  London  and 

whose  comprehensive  mind  had  hitherto  Paris.      In  1816,  he  pointed  two  ahsr 

taken  pleasure  only  in  the  tangled  web  pieces.     In  1837,  he  began  his  gallery  of 

of  politics,  now  lived  quiet  and  retired  illustrations    of    Shakspeare's    dramatic 

like  a  philosopher.     »  Cardinal  de  Retz,"  works,  published  by  Fleischer,  in  Leipsic, 

says  Roche&ucault,  "  has  much  elevation  in  4to.    As  a  portrait  painter,  be  is  also 

of  mind,  but  more  ostentation  of  courage  very  successful.     In  1834,  he  was  made 

than,    true    courage  J    an    extraordinary  professor  in  the  academy  of  Dresden  by 

memory ;  readiness  and  elegance  of  ex-  the  king  of  Saxony. 

pression.     He  seems  ambitious,  without        Reuchlik,  John  (called  also,  in  alki- 

being  so;  and  his  attacks  upon  Mazarin  sion   to    the   signification    of   his   name, 

were  aimed  less  to  subvert  the  latter,  than  Capnio\    was    oom    at    Pforzheim,    in 

to  render  himself  formidable  and  iinpor-  1455,  of  respectable  parents.     He  dtstin- 

iprisonmetit  he  bora  guisbed  himself  at  school  by  his  industry 
^  ■oodpojndufit.  Bn(j  {he  excellence  of 
...s  singing  procured  him  a  place  in  the 

nn  hved,  he  maintained  his  archiepiscopal  chapel  of  his  prince,  Charles,  margrave  of 

see,  unshaken  by  all  the  vicissitudes  of  Baden,  who  appointed  him  companion,  on 

fortune ;  when  his  enemy  was  no  more,  his  travels,  to  bis  son  Frederic,  afterwards 
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bishop  of  Utrecht.  In  1473,  Reuchlin  Reuchlin  assured  (lie  emperor  that  these 
accompanied  that  prince  to  Paris,  to  study  works,  instead  of  injuring  Christianity, 
there  in  the  roost  celebrated  school  of  the  contributed,  on  the  contrary,  to  its  honor 
times.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris  and  dory,  since  the  study  of  them  pro- 
again, in  1475,  with  the  prince.  In 'Baste,  duced  learned  and  bold  champions  to 
he  excited  the  astonishment  of  his  coun-  fight  for  the  honor  of  the  Christian  rati- 
trymen  by  his  knowledge  of  languages,  at  gron,  and  that  to  destroy  these  boohs 
that  time  unparalleled,  displayed  in  his  would  be  to  put  amis  into  the  hands  of  Ha 
Latin  dictionary  (under  the  tide  Brtvi-  enemies.  This  measure  of  Reuchlin 
toouut),  and  his  Greek  grammar,  both  the  served  to  exasperate  his  enemies  still 
first  published  in  Germany.  In  1478,  he  "more.  A  war  of  pens  raged  for  ten  yean.  ! 
went  bock  to  France,  studied  law  at  Or-  On  one  side  were  Hoogstraten  and  the  ' 
lean,  while,  be  taught,  at  the  same  time,  universities  of  Paris,  Louvain,  Erfurt  and 
tiie  ancient  languages.  In  1461,  be  re-  Mentz;  on  the  other,  Reuchlin  and  the 
turned  to  Germany,  and  taught  law  and  most  learned  and  enlightened  men  of  all 
the  belles-lettres  at  Tubingen.  Eberhard,  countries.  Unmoved  amid  the  revihugs 
count  of  Wflrttmberg,  soon  after  took  and  excommunications  of  his  opponents, 
him,  as  the  best  Latinist  in  Germany,  Reuchlin  finally  brought  this  dispute  be- 
in  bis  train,  on  an  embassy  to  Rome.  The  fore  the  pope,  when  Maximilian,  regret- 
treasures  of  science,  which  Lorenzo  de'  ting  that  be  had  given  rise  to  so  unhappy 
Medici  had  accumulated  in  Florence,  and  a  controversy,  declared  in  favor  of  Reucb- 
those  of  Rome,  were  thus  opened  to  the  lin.  Francis  von  Sick  in  gen  and  Ulrich 
curiosity  of  Reuchlin.  The  emperor  von  Hutten  avowed  themselves  ready  to 
Frederic  III  created  him  a  noble  of  me  use  the  sword  in  mis  contest,  in  case  it 
empire  in  1492.  After  Eberbard's  death,  should  be  necessary.  About  the  same 
Reuchlin  lived  several  years  at  the  court  time  appeared  the  Epiitolct  Qtacvrorvm 
of  Philip,  elector  of  the  Palatinate.  Here  Virorum  (q.  v.),  in  which  Reuchlb'a  cue- 
he  enriched  the  Heidelberg  library  with  mies  were  rendered  ridiculous.  Thia  gave 
manuscripts,  and  productions  of  the  new  the  matter  another  turn ;  the  umpire  ap- 
art of  printing.  The  elector  having  been  pointed  by  the  ft—-  ""  ' 
basely  calumniated  at  the  Ron-inn  court,  Spires,  decided  ft 
and  even  excommunicated,  Reuchlin  auhawuwiKly  rui_ 
repaired  again  to  Rome,  and  defended  the  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  give  a  decis' 
rights  of  bis  prince  with  equal  prudence  ion  against  his   prince,  duke  Ulric,  who 


appointed  ji 


confederacy,  which  had  been  established  ed  him  professor  in  the  university  of  In- 
by  the  Susliian  princes  against  the  golstadt.  The  plague  having  broken  oat 
encroachments  of  the  bouse  of  Bavaria,    in   Ingolstadt,  m    1522,   he   removed  t 


penitential  psalms,  preparing  a    Hebrew    he  again  devoted  himself  to  study.     He 
r  and  dictionary,  and  correcting    died   at  Stuttgard,  June  30,  1532. — See 


Engaged  in  translating  the  Tiibingen,  where,  retired  from  state  affairs, 

grammar  and  dictionary,  and  correcting 

the  translation  of  the  Bible.      His  agency  MeiDer's  AcunoJ,  of  the  Life  of  Reuchlin 

in  introducing  his  relative  Melanchthon  (in  German). 

into  the  field,  where  he  eventually  exerted  Reds  a  ;  n  sovereign  principality  in  the 

himself  so  beneficially  in  conjunction  with  central  part  of  Germany,  lying  between 

Luther,  places  Reuchlin  among  the  con-  the  Tburingian  forest  and  the  Erzgebirge, 

tributors  to  the  reformation.     But  in  en  bounded  north  by  Saxe- Weimar,  east  by 

age  in   which  ignorance  and  priestcraft  Saxony,  south  by  Bavaria,  and  west  by 

prevailed,  be  could  not  fail  of  having  e«e-  Baxe-Metniogen  and  Schwartzburg-Ru- 

tnies.      A  converted  Jew,  John  Pfeffer-  dokttadt  It  is  di  vided  between  the  elderUne, 

corn,  and  one  Hoosstraten,  wore  the  in-  Reuss-Grekz,  with  a  population  of  24,100 

stigators  of  these  blind  zealots  in  their  at-  (capital  Greltz,  6300  inhabitants},  and  the 

tacks  upon  Hebrew  literature.    They  per-  younger    line,    Reuss-Schleitz     (capital 

suaded  the  emperor  Maximilian  that  all  tiers,  8000  inhabitants^  with  a  population 

Hebrew  works,  the  Old  Testament  only  of  57,690;   total,  81,790,  on  600  square 

excepted,  were  of  bad  tendency.  In  150%  miles.    Each  of  the  princes  has  a  rote  in 

the  emperor  issued  a  decree,  ordering  all  the  Germanic  planum,  and  the  two  prin- 

such  works  in  his  dominions  to  be  bumed;  cipaiities,  in  union  with  Hohen-Zollem, 

but  be  added,  that  the  opinion  of  a  secu-  Liechtenstein,  Waldeck  and  Lippe,  have 

lar  scholar  might,  in  all  cases,  be  consult-  the  sixteenth  vote  in  the  ordinary  assem- 

«d:    this  saved    the  Oriental   literature,  bly.  [See  Gtrmonk  ConfuUrotion.)     Con- 
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tingent  or  troops  to  the  array  of  the,  con-         RivELLiiae-Lipjiux,  Louis  Marie  la, 
federuev,  744  men :  revenue  of  the  elder  one  of  tbe  members  of  the  French  direc- 
iine,  §60,000;  debt,  $80,000:  revenue  of  tory,  bom  At  Montaigne,  in  1753,  on  tbe 
the  youager  line,  $200,000;  debt,  $280,000.  breaking  out  of  tbe  revolution,  tbe  princ*- 
Rkvel,  or  Rev«,  ;  a  Russian  naval  sta-  pies  of  which  he  embracetl.btrjunenmem- 
tion,  tbe  capital  of  tbe  Russian  province  ber  of  the  constituent  assembly,  nnd,  in 
of  Eftbonia,  on  tbe  gulf  of  Finland,  200  1792,  of  the  convention,  where  he  opposed 
miles  south-west  of  Petersburg;  let.  59°  the  violence  of  the  terrorists.  Hewaaafter- 
26*  N. ;  Ion.  24°  391  E.      It  is  built  in  wards  named  one  of  the  directory  (q.  v.) ; 
an  old  Myle,  with  narrow  and  irregular  and  baring,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the 
streets;  population,  13,000.     Revel   con--  institute,  of  wnkh  he  was  a  member  (Re- 
tains thirteen  churches,  an  imperial  pal-  JUxiont  #w  U  Cviie,  let  Ciriiaome*  Civile*, 
ace,  with  public  gardens,  severs]  hospitals,  et  lu   Fttes    JVationaU*),    recommended 
an  areeuaf,  &c     Tbe  harbor,  constructed  some  religious  ceremonies  and  principles 
in  1820,  is  deeper  than  that  of  Cronstadt,  which  resembled  those  of  the  theopbiW- 
hul  is  more  difficult  to  be  entered:  tbe  thropists  (q.  v.),  he  was,  by  his  enemies, 
—  j   .„l:..l  :_  „u„i — j  i...  :..,-_j-  tj|OWB  represented  aa  thefoundersrJ  "-■■-  ----- 

Revel  of  that  sect.    He  refused  to 

was  one  of  the  House  towns.  It  was  con-  of  allegiance   to   the   emperor,  and  still 

querod  by  the  Swedes  in   1561,  and  taken  later  to  accept  the  offer  of  n  pension,  on 

by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710.    The  inhab-  condition  of  bis  making  application  tor  it. 

itaulB  are  Swedes,  Finns,  Eathonians  and  He  died  in  1824,  leaving  M tmoires ,  to  be 

RnnwanSi  published  after  a  given  tune. 
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APPENDIX. 


Nafoucor  Bohatakts*  was  bom  Aug.  Letitia,  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 

15,  1769,  at  Ajaccio,  in  the  island  of  Cor-  RamolinL    (See  the   article   Bonaparte.) 

ska,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Charles  His    lather  was  desirous  to  have    him 

Bonaparte,  a  Coraicaii  nobleman,t    and  educated  at  one  of  the  military  schools  in 


*  Indiflereuily  written  Boaaparti 
farti,  in  the  wit  documents,  and  speakinj 


forte,  in  the  same  documents,  and  speaking  or  the  V.     14-10,  Cmur  Honapsna  ™ 

tame  penon.    Tbo  Conner  spelling  TO  adopted  Ifae  etden  of  Ihe  city  of  Sarxana.     _. 

by  Napoleon,  when  ail  name  began  to  Require  Bonaparte  wu  ambassador  from  pope  Nicholas 

celebrity  ;  anil  at  this  be  conformed,  like  the  rest  V  lo  several  courts,  and  vicegerent  of  the  holy 

ofhisuunily,  to  die  spell ing  in  the  loiters  patent  see  at  Aiculi.     1  SIT,  James  Bonaparte  wrote  a. 

of  the  supreme  council  of  Corsica,  dated  Sept.  1 3,  history  of  Ihe  Melt  of  Rome.     He  was  attached . 

1771.     These  were  in  confinnauon  of  an  instm-  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  an  t ye-witness  of  the 

ment  by  which  the  Bonaparte  family  of  Florence,  sack.     1567,  Gabriel  Booaporte  established  bim- 

one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Tuscany,  de-  self  at  Ajaccio,  receiving  several  privileges  from 

clsjedksorigintobethesDmewilhihalofChBrles  tbe  republic  of  Genoa.     1571,  Jerome  Bonaparte 

...      mt.   :i ., :_  -Li-  — Teleeicdchiefof  the  elders,  and  deputy  of  the 


way  in  order  Ihnl  (he  French  pronunciation  might     city  of  Ajaccio 

■f  the  elders,     ifrtif,  Sebastian, 


d  captain  of  tl 
1648,  Sebailia 


Charles,  Joseph,  Sebastian,  Joseph  Bonaparte 
arm ,-  unimwMp^ni,  were  successively  beads  of  the  elders  of  the  city 
-  Boncompapd ;  and  mnnyothers.  We  should  ofAjaccio  from  1648  unlit  1760.  Napoleon  Lo- 
it  have  dwell  on  this  point,  bat  that  some  wri-  mcllini  was  the  godfather  of  Sebastian,  and  btrv- 
rs  affectedly  retain  ihe  o,  as  if  Napoleon  had  duced  the  name  of  f/apolnm  into  the  Bonaparte 
ii  a  right  lo  spell  at  he  pleased  the  name  which  family.  Charles,  son  of  Joseph,  bora  in  17+6,  at 
s  himself  made  illustrious.  Ajaccio,  died  at  Montpellier,  in   17B5,  was  a 

member  of  the  states  of  Corsica;  and'  a  deputy 
t  The  following  account  of  Napoleon's  anoes-  from  that  assembly  to  the  French  court  in  1777. 
t  is  from  authentic  documents  I  and  the  stories     In  1 830,  Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte,  son  of  Louis 


an  front  authentic  documents :  and  the  . 
sis  descent  Irani  one  of  the  Byzantine 


t  those  which  represent  the  Bona-     promise 


stories     In  1830,  Napoleon  Louis  Bouapai ._, 
empc-     Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Holland,  a  yo 


7£ 


r —  ,-romise  lately  deceased  (see  lie  end  of  tbe  arti- 

_._._.         y  obscure,  ane  equally  void  of  cle  Ji/stph  Bonapatte,  Appendix  to  vol.  till,  pub- 

Irath.     In  118),  a  Bonaparte  was  exiled  from  listed  at  Florence   a  translation  of  tbe  nlmve- 

Florenee  as   a  Oibeline  n*  nimiaw  pofrsfaiem.  mentioned  aeeuuot  of  (he  •acV  of  Rome,  with 

(SeeihebookfWCWJsofFlorsnce.)     Inll70,  some  bistorira)  notices  of  Ihe  Bonaparte  lamily 

Cura.de,  Bonaparte  wns  knight  of  the  golden  spur,  prefixed.     There  it  a  mistake,  however,  in  those 

1110,  Jamoa  Bonaparte  was  knight  of  Ihe  golden  notice*.     It  is  said  that  Louis  Mary  Fortunauis 

--—      1150,  Bonaparte,  syndic  of  Ascoli,  was  Bonaparte  went  lo  Corsica  in  luli,  and,  tcliiing 

j -...,. -:....<..  .. .i—i—'^, ^  „  Ajncdo,  became  the  founder  of  the  Boaatparte 

family  in  Corsica ;  whereas,    in    fact,    Francis  ' 
Bonaparte,  of  Saraaa,  went  to  Corsica  in 

te  peace  andhisson  Gabriel,  above  meoiioned,  foi'—1 

.d  Padua.     12H5,  Peicr  Bona-  family  at  Ajaccio.  It  is, however,  inJutert 


Montc-Galto.      1771,  Nordilint    Bonaparte  w 

™»il<l  of  Parma-   1279,  Ttonseniblam  Boo  apatf  , 

bis  brother,  was  plenipotentiary  10  negotiate  peace     and  hisson  Gabriel,  above  meotioned,  founded  tha 

between  Treviso  and  Padua.     128S,  Peter  Bon 


lical  go- 
296,  Jol 


parte  wns  pvdiiti  of  Padua.     He  overthrew  tbe  or  Napoleon  was  descended  from  an  emperm 

■-'  — -ernment  of  die  princes  Camines-  cobbler.     He  himself  had  little  pride  ofann 

...      n  Bonaparte  was  named  commis-  In  Ihe  year  1807,  the  municipality  of  Tr 

■iwn  lo  negotiata  peace  with  Carrara.     1314,  having  laid  before  him  a  collection  of  doci _ 

Joan  Bonaparte  was  ambassador  to  the  invent*  which  showed  the  importance  of  bis  forefathers. 

•  .f  La  Marca.     1339,  John  Bonaparte  wns  in  dial  city,  h<.  rnjpcd,  «  Every  maa,  in    •*--'- 

1    '*~'  ""'    '  '     "  ^orid,  is  the  child  nf  his  own  actions :  my 

aoreover,  I  bold  from  ibe  French  people.'' 
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France.  Of  hie  early  education,  under  father.  In  1793,  Paoli,  having  returned 
the  eye  of  hid  mother,  we  have  no  ec-  to  Corsica,  was  made  lieutenant-general 
count  Some  anecdotes  in  the  vtimoirt*  in  the  service  of  France,  and  commander 
of  the  duchess  of  Abrantes,  relating  to  of  the  twenty- third  division.  Napoleon 
this  and  a  later  period  of  hie  life,  have  mi  at  Pari*  at  the  epoch  of  the  10th  of 
been  shown  to  be  unfounded.  The  char-  August.  In  September,  he  returned  to 
acter  of  the  Bonaparte  fanul J  ;was  patriot-  Corsica.  Vice-admiral  Truguet,  charged 
ie,  and  they  were  intimate  with  the  fam-  With  the  conduct  of  an  expedition  against 
ily  of  the  celebrated  Paoli  (a.  v.)  until  the  Sardinia,  arrived  at  Ajaocio,  and  Bona 
death  of  Louis  XVI,  when  Panli  declared  parte  was  ordered  to  join  the  eipediban, 
himself  warmly  against  the  convention,  which  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he  re- 
Thua  the  early  impreariow  of  Napoleon  turned  to  Ajaccio.  Paoli  had,  mean- 
were  favorable  to  liberal  and  patriotic  while,  been  proscribed,  with  twenty  other 
feeling.  Through  the  influence  of  Leo-  generals,  aa  a  traitor,  and  a  price  was  eat 
pold,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  rec-  on  his  head.  In  Hay,  1793,  Paoli  raised 
ommended  Charles  Bonaparte  to  his  bib-  the  standard  of  revolt  to  secure  hia  own 
ter,  the  queen  of  France,  and  by  the  sup-  safety,  and  throw  off  die  yoke  of  the  con- 
port  of  die  count  de  Marboeuf,  governor  ventton.  He  assembled  a  consults  of  the 
of  the  island  of  Corsica,  Napoleon  receiv-  Coreican  malcontents,  the  secretary  of 
ed  a  place  in  the  roval  military  school  at  which  assembly  was  Pqzeo  di  Bongo  (si 
Brienne,  in  1779,  where  he  remained  un-  present,  Russian  ambassador  in  Puns). 
til  1784  During  his  stay  there,  his  con-  Bonaparte  openly  opposed  the  views  of 
duct  is  represented  as  having  been  nnex-  Paoli,  and  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
» to  have  cultivated  adherents,  of  that  leader  and  those  of 
n  any  other  branch  France.  Many  excesses  were  committal, 
ofstudy.  He  was  fond  of  the  history  of  and  Paoli  went  bo  far  as  to  make  attempts 
great  men,  and  Plutarch  seems  to  have  upon  the  persons  of  young  Bonaparte  mud 
been  his  favorite  author,  as  be  is  with  his  fsmiiy.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
moat  young  persons  of  an  animated  char-  conducting  them  safely  to  France,  where 
acter.  For  languages  he  manifested  little  they  retired  to  La  Valette,  near  Toulon, 
taste.  He  made  himself  well  acquainted  end,  at  a  later  period,  to  Marseilles.  In  the 
with  the  French  classics.     From  the  mil-  same  vessels  with  the  Bonapartes  were 


itary  school  at  Brienne,  he  went  with  high  the  commissioners  of  the  convention  a 

recommendations  to  that  af  Paris.    In  the  French  troops.    It  was  the  persuasion 

1786\  he  commenced  his  military  career,  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  one  of  the  members 

being  appointed  in  that  year  litutavmt  en  of  the  departmental  administration  at  the 


after  the  death  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  his  had  an  important  influence  on  the  future 
father.  While  at  the  school  in  Paris,  ooreerof  hia  brother.  Bonaparte  proceed- 
young  Bonaparte  expressed  a  decided  ed  to  Nice,  to  join  the  fourth  regiment  of 
dislike  of  the  discipline  and  mode  of  liv-  artillery,  in  which  he  had  been  made 
ing  there,  which  be  thought  by  no  means  captain.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  peri- 
fitted  to  prepare  die  pupils  for  tbo  privn-  od  of  1793  and  1794,  when  the  Mountain 
none  of  a  military  life.  Not  long  after,  he  party  developed  its  energies  with  an  un- 
attended affectionately  to  the  education  exnmpled  rapidity,  by  an  equally  unex- 
of  his  brother  Lntus^sse  Loui*  jBaMsnajiti  anipled  system,  and,  finding  no  fotmde- 
iih  the  latter  tells  us  m  his  Sipomt  a  dona  for  a  rational  liberty  on  the  tint 
Sir  Waiter  Scoll.  When  he  was  twenty  emersion  of  the  country  trim  the  comip- 
yeara  old,  the  French  revolution  re-  tion  and  tyranny  of  centuries,  strove  to 
moved  the  barriers  to  his  great  career,  save  it  by  terrorism.  Terror  was  to  si- 
Belonging  to  a  patriotic  family,  be  was  lence  its  adversaries,  glory  to  win  it 
naturally  excited  by  die  struggle  for  liber-  friends.  Foreign  enemies  also  -conntib- 
ty  in  France.  He  corresponded  with  Pa-  uted  to  -develope  the  power  of  France, 
oti,  then  in  England.  In  1790,  Paoli  went  Fourteen  armies  "were  raised,  and  the 
to  Paris,  was  presented  to  the  constituent  victorious  legions  of  Rome  became  the 
assembly  by  Lafayette,  and  received  in  exemplnrs  of  the  republican  warriors,  who 
the  capital  all  the  honors  which  die  lovers  thirsted  for  glory  and  vengeance.  Such 
of  liberty  could  bestow  on  its  defender,  a  state  -of  dungs  would  oaiurallv  awaken 
Napoleon,  being,  at  this  time,  in  Corsica,  a  strong  excitement  in  young  Bonapa 
on  a  furlough,  snowed  himself  a  zealous  a  soldier  whoae  age  and  profession  wo 
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Hat  subsequent  proclamations  show  that  necessity  of  advancing  into  Piedmont  and 
be  viewed  tbe  French  anuiee  in  the  light  conquering  Italy,  according  to  the  plan 
of  triumphant  Roman  legions.  Lyons  which  he  executed  at  a  later  period ;  hut 
was  destroyed,  after  4000  of  the  inhabit-  the  commiaaioneni  would  not  listen  to  bis 
ants  had  been  shot  by  order  of  Count-  proposition.  Aubry,  who  was  then  pres- 
d'Herbots  and  Fouche,  as  a  testimony  of  idem  of  the  military  committee,  recalled 
the  vengeance  of  the  convention  "coming  him  from  the  army  of  the  south,  and  of- 
like  the  thunders  of  heaven;"  Toulon  was  fered  him  a  place  in  the  line,  taking  him 
doomed  to  Buffer  a  similar  fate.  The  from  the  artillery.  General  Bonaparte 
commissioners  in  die  south  were  Salketti,  went  to  Paris  to  complain  of  this  injustice, 
Albitti,F*Bron,Ricord,  the  younger  Rabee-  and  lived  there  in  retirement  until  Aubry, 
pierre,  and  Barras.  Treachery  had  open-  who,  from  jealousy  or  some  other  cause, 
od  the  galea  of  Tovlon  to  the  English,  was  ill  disposed  towards  him,  was  suc- 
Spaniah  and  Neapolitans,  August  87,  ceeded  by  H.  PontecoulanL  Tbe  latter 
1793.  Louis  XVII  had  been  pro-  employed  tbe  young  general  to  assist  the 
claimed  king,  and  the  French  ships  deliv-  committee  in  drawing  up  the  plan  of  the 
end  to  the  enemy.  Bonaparte  received  campaign.  When  first  consul,  Bonaparte 
the  -command  of  the  artillery,  at  the  siege  gratefully  called  M.  Pontecoulant  into  the 
of  Toulon,  in  the  place  of  general  Duthed,  senate,  as  soon  as  be  was  of  lawful  age. 
who  was  taken  sick.  In  n  council  of  war,  Bonaparte  always  retained  his  rank  of 
he  showed  the  necessity  of  occupying  the  general  of  brigade  in  the  line  (Aubry  hav- 
font  L'Eguillote,  called  TMU  Gibraltar,  on  ins  taken  from  him  only  the  artillery). 
account  of  ha  favorable  situation.  Hit  After  remaining  some  time  in  Paris,  he 
advice  was  followed,  and  Toulon  was  again  joined  die  artillery.  The  cast  which 
token.  The  English,  before  evacuating  the  political  notions  of  Bonaparte  received 
the  place,  set  fire  to  the  town  as  well  as  to  from  the  stormy  character  of  the  period  in 
the  French  shins;  but  the  galley  slaves,  which  be  was  educated,  and  at  which  he 
who  hod  been  released,  extinguished  the  commenced  his  career,  is  apparent  in 
•teOMs,  and  saved  same  of  the  vessels.  It  much  of  bis  future  conduct:  he  never 
is  probable  that  tbe  enmity,  which  Bona-  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  calm  ope- 
parte  manifested  against  the  English  dur-  cation  of  peaceful  liberty— the  happy  de- 
mg  all  the  period  of  his  power,  was  in  veiopement  of  the  elements  nf  a  free  gov- 
some  measure  owing  to  the  impression  eminent.  At  this  period,  he  became  ae- 
roodo  upon  him  by  their  conduct  at  Tou-  qtiointed  with  Madame  de  Beauharnais, 
Ion.  "  December  19,  the  day  of  the  taking  for  whom  be  conceived  an  ardent  passion, 
of  Toulon,  the  comtnissioKers  appointed  (See  Jotephine.)  The  13th  Vcndemiaire 
him  general  of  brigade  and  commander  changed  his  situation.  On  this  day,  tbe 
of  die  artillery  of  the  army  of  Italy ;  he  lection*  of  Paria  rose  against  the  couven- 
bariog  been  previously  mode  major,  when  lion.  Barms  commanded  the  troops  of 
he  received  the  command  of  the  artillery  »he  latter,  and,  remembering  the  services 
employed  in  the  siege.  The  9th  Tnermi-  of  Bonaparte  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  be 
dor  (127th  July)  overthrew  the  reign  of  appointed  him  general  of  division.  This 
the  terrorists,  and  general  Bonaparte  was  appointment  secured  the  victory  to  the 
arrested  by  order  of  Salicetti  and  Albitti,  convention;theconstitulionoftbeyearIII 
because  the  younger  Robespierre  and  established  the  directory,  and  Bonaparte 
Kicord,  who  wore  proscribed  on  the  occs-  was  made  ofaief  of  the  army  of  the  inte- 
sion  of  this  revolution,  bad  placed  tbe  rior,  in  the  room  of  Barras,  who  bad  been 
greatest  confidence  in  tbe  young  officer,  elected  a  director.  At  the  house  of  Bor- 
A  guard  was  stationed  at  his  door,  and  his  ras  he  often  saw  the  cHovrnne  Beauhor- 
paaera  were  seized.;  but  in  a  fortnight  he  nais,  whom  he  married  March  9,  1796. 
was  set  at  liberty  and  restored  to  his  com-  Five  months  after  the  day  of  the  sections,  be 
mend,  either  because  his  innocence  was  was  appointed  by  Carnot  (q.  v.)  general- 
manifest,  ol  be  hod  acted  only  in  the  in-chief  of  tbe  army  destined  for  Italy. 
quality -of  a  soldier,  or  becauae  h"is  milita-  Attbetime  when  the  way  was  thus  open- 
ry  talents  hod  already  .rendered  bun  in-  ed  for  his  brilliant  career,  he  was  but 
dispensable.  General  Bonaparte  next  twenty-seven  yean  old.  March  30,  1796, 
aorved  under  general  Dnmerbion  in  Pied-  be  succeeded  Scherer  in  the  command  at 
mont,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Cairo  (in  Nice.  This  appointment  to  a  command 
Piedmont),  acknowledged,  in  a  letter  to  me  so  vitally  important  to  the  interests  of 
commissioners,  that  he  owed  to  the  young  France,  conferred  by  Carnot,.  the  tried  re- 
efficer  the  skilful  combinations  which  had  publican,  who  had  no  object  but  the  wel- 
aecurod  the  victory.     Bonaparte  urged  .the  fore  -of  tua  country,   was,  perhaps,  the 
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greatest  tribute  erer  pud  to  the  genius  of  mined  to  take  it  before  An  .Austrian 
■  Bonaparte.  The  coalition  (q.  v.)  at  that  should  be  able  to  throw  a  Strang  garrison 
time  existing  against  Fiance  was  formida-  into  the  place.  Bonaparte  finally  relia- 
ble ;  it  wan  composed  of  England,  A  us-  (wished  his  plan  ;  but  he  afterwards  found 
tria,  Piedmont,  Naples,  Bavaria,  -and  all  that  his  calculation  had  been  correct,  and 
the  minor  stales  of  Germany  and  Inly  ;  be  resolved  henceforth  tc  ' 
but  France  really  made  war  agaiust  Aug-  genius  alone.  Ay  the  trt 
trio,  which  h  was  determined  10  attack  tanza  had  been  ceded  to  . 
chiefly  in  I  taly.  The  conduct  of  this  war  ject  in  obtaining  this  cession  was  merely 
was  intrusted  to  -general  Bonaparte,  who  to  attract  the  alien  ion  of  the  enemy  totliai 
left  Paris  a  few  days  nffer  bis  marriage  point,  whilst  he  marched  jntpidly  upon 
witli  Mad.  de  ISeauhanrais,  to  whom  he  Piacenza,  passed  the  Po,  and  advanced 
ever  continued  tenderly  attached.  He  upon  Lock,  where  a  long  and  narrow 
now  followed  that  plan  which,  nyearpre-  bridge  crosses  the  Adda.  The  celebrated 
viously,  had  been  rejected  by  the  commis-  battle  of  Lodi  was  fought  on  the  10th  of 
aionere.  Arrived  ai  Nice,  his  head-quar-  May,  in  which  the  personal  courage  of 
ten,  the  yomig  general  bad  first -to  obtain  Bonaparte  was  conspicuous.  (SecXodi.) 
an  influence  with  veteran  officers,  already  Masseim  «nd  Berthier  particularly  distin- 
djetinguisbed  by  a  series  of  successes —  stiished'  themselves.  The  capture  of 
Angereau,  Mussina,  1-ahnrpe,  &c.  Tbo  Lodi  made  Bonaparte  master  of  Looibor- 
army  was  young,  enthusiafitic  and  vicio-  dy  ;  but  he  could  not,  as  be  desired,  carry 
rious;  but  without  money,  provisions,  the  war  mto  Germany,  by  the  way  of  tbs 
clothes,  end  almost  without  arms,  desti-  Tyrol,  without  the  possession  of  Mantua. 
ttite  of  artillery,  and  poorly  disciplined.  His  correspondence  with  Gamut  and  the 
With  such  an  army,  under  such  circunt-  directory -ex  this  time  sIkjwb  -not  only  the  ■ 
stances,  he  had  to  encounter  numerous,  srdent  general,  but  the  sagacious  politi- 
well  provisioned,  well  disciplined  forces,  ciau.  He  was  desirous  to  cooperate  with 
who  commanded  all  the  resources  which  the  army  of  thettbiue,  and  tosign  a  peace 
were  wanting  to  the  "French.  The  posi-  in  the  heart  of  Bavaria ;  but  the  directory 
tion  of  the  French  army  in  the  rocks  of  threw  obstacles  in  hia  way  ;  they  were 
Ligurin  was  dangerous ;  Bonaparte  saw  even  jealous  of  the  -armiatjoes  which  he 
that  nothingcould  save  them  but  victories,  concluded,  nod  fanned  the  project  of  di- 
His  proclamations  to  his -soldiers,  admin.-  viding  the  army  in  Italy  between  him  and 
bly  calculated  to  excite  their  enthusiasm,  Kellermanu,  which  deeply  wounded  hia 
pride,  and  feeling  of  honor,  had  a  striking  feelings.  In  his  letters  to  Gemot  and  the 
effect;  and,  like  Frederic  the  Great,  hi  directory,  these  feelinsB are  expressed  with 
astonished  his  -enemies  by  a  new  system  spirit,  and  he  obtained  his  object.  He  was 
of  tactics.  Within  six  days,  in  which  vie-  left  to  conduct  the  *war  in  Italy  alone,  and 
tory  followed  victory,  obtained  by  manrau-  Kellertnann  received  the  command  of  the 
vres  not  leas  scientific  than  bold,  he  sep-  country,  and  the  places  ceded  to  France 
stated  the  Piedmonteee  end  Austrian  or-  by  the  treaty  of  Turin,  signed -on  May  Id, 
mica,  reduced  12,000  Austrians  to  inac-  by  Ibe  directory.  Bonaparte's  attention 
tion,  took  forty  cannons,  became  master  was  now  directed  to  the  conquest  of  Mau- 
of  the  fortresses  of  Coni,Ceva,  Tortona  tua,  and  the  arrangement  of  political  al- 
and Alexandria,  and  obliged  the  king  of  fain  in  Italy  ;  but,  insurrectional?  move- 
Sardinia  to  sue  for  peace.  The  eyes  of  ments  breaking  out  in  many  places  of 
all  Europe  wore  now  turned  upon  the  Lombardy,  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
youthful  general,  and  the  officers  of  the  military  executions.  Towards  Verne* 
hostile  armies  themselves  acknowledged  and  Genoa  he  conducted  with  the  eagaci- 
the  superiority  of -bis  system  of  connen-  ty  of  an  experienced  statesman.  On  the 
tration.  Masaena,  Angereau  and  Joubert  14lh  of  May,  ha  entered  Milan,  where  be 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  campaign ;  found  150  cannons.  Heavy  contributions 
but  the  superiority  of  Bonaparte-  was  eo  were  levied,  part  of  which,  with  many  of 
deckled,  that  jealousy  was  silent,  and  hia  the  finest  works  of  art,  were  cent  to 
soldiers  began  to  adore,  him ;  in  fact,  no  France,  and  part  were  appropriated  for 
commander  ever -took  more  care  of  his  the  support  of  the  armies  of  the  It  bine. 
soldiers.  He  had  next  to  conquer  Upper  In  the  mean  tine,  Bonaparte  had  passed 
Italy,  of  which  Mantua  is  the  bey.  That  the  Mincio,  and  driven  Beaulieu  out  of 
place  was  considered  impregnable,  and  Italy;  Maseina -occupied  the  attention  of 
Bolicetti,  commissioner  of  the  directory,  the  Austrians  in  Tyrol;  Serrurier  block- 
«ud  Berthier,  chief  of  the  staff,  opposed  eded  Mantua;  Augereau  passed  the  Po, 
lus  project  of  besieging  it;  but  he  deter-  and  obliged  the  pope  to  sign  an  a 
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with  Voubois,  who  advanced  to  Leghorn, '  liable,  was  itself  taken,  February  %  and 
and  took  that  important  place  from  the  the  contest  of  Italy  was  decided.  The 
British.  Thus  the  little  army  of  Bona-  battles  of  Rivoli  and  Favorite,  and  the  cop- 
parte  commanded  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  ture  of  Mantua,  coat  Austria  45,000  men 
the  papal  dominions.  Naples,  Modena  killed  and  taken,  and  600  cannons.  On 
and  Parma  had  hastened  to  conclude  the  same  day  that  Mantua  was  captured, 
peace,  but  Mantua  was  not  yet  taken,  after  having  proclaimed  the  truce  with 
Wurmser,  the  Austrian  general,  was  on  the  pope,  who  had  been  making  prepara- 
the  march,  with  a  large  army,  to  relieve  tions  against  France,  to  be  at  an  end,  he 
Mantua  ;  but,  fortunately  for  Bonaparte,  entered  the  papal  territories,  defeated  the 
the  Austrian  threes  were  divided,  and  he  papal  troops  on  the  Senio,  took  Faenzo,  and 
immediately  resolved  to  beat  them  sepa-  soon  after,  Aceuna,  Loretto  and  Tolentiuo. 
ratety.  He  drove  back  one  part  of  the  February  19,  the  pope  concluded  the  peace 
Austrian  army  under  Quosdanowich  into  of  Tolentinoonbard  terms,  which  left  hint 
Tyrol,  and  defeated  Wunnser,  in  the  the  States  of  the  Church  beyond  the  Apen- 
famous  battle  of  Castiglione  (August  5,  nines.  Bonaparte  was  now  enabled  to 
1796).  Augereau,  having  rendered  im-  wage  war  with  Austria  on  her  own  soil, 
portant service  in  this  battle,  was.  after-  ThearchdukeCharleshsdfortinedliimself 
wards  made  duke  of  Castiglione.  (See  behiniltheTagliamerno.  Whilethe  French 
Augereau.)  Bonaparte  pursued  the  enemy  army  of  the  Rhine  threatened  Germany, 
to  Tyrol)  Wurmser,  however,  '  found  Bonaparte  crossed  the  Piave,  and,  on  the 
means  to  reach  Mantua,  Meanwhile  two  16th  of  March,  forced  a  passage  over  the 
republics  were  formed  on  the  two  banks  of  Tagliamenlo  and  Lisonzo.  On  the  19th,  ho 
the  Po,  under  French  protection.  The  took  possession  of  Gradisc* ;  on  the  20th, 
English  were  driven  from  Conies,  and  of  Gortz ;  and,  on  the  23d,  of  Trieste.  By 
Venice,  Genoa  and  the  pope  compelled  the  end  of  the  month,  most  of  Carinthis. 
to  remain  neutral.  In  Germany,  Austria  and  Carniola,  and  a  part  of  Tyrol,  wero 
was  more  successful  than  in  Italy,  which  conquered.  At  a  favorable  moment,  Bo- 
she  resolved  to  recover  at  any  price.  Re-  napane  eutered  into  negotiations  with  the 
inforceinents  were  sent  to  the  gnrriunn  of  a»bdul»  Ohorfoa,  and,  Apiil  Tib,  granted 
Mantua.  Bonaparte's  forces  were  much  the  Austrian  deputies,  at  his  head-quarters 
diminished,  but  bis  genius  and  activity  at  Judenberg,  an  armistice  of  six  days, 
rose  with  the  danger.  With  the  divisions  His  situation,  however,  was  highly  critical: 
of  Augereau  and  Masnena,  be  marched  in  front  bo  was  threatened  by  the  Austri- 
upon  Ronco,  threw  a  bridge  over  the  ans,  strengthened  by  reinforcements  of 
Adige,  and, with  the  two  above-named  gen-  militia  and  volunteers,  who  had  already 
erals  and  Lannes  by  his  aide,  fought  the  made  themselves  again  masters  of  Trieste, 
battle  of  Areola,  which  hinted  three  days  and  liberated  Tyrol.  In  Italy,  new  insur- 
(frorn  October  15  to  17).  It  was  here  that,  rections  were  breaking  out  He  therefore 
in  order  to  force  the  passage  over  the  concluded  preliminaries  of  peace,  April 
bridge,  he  seized  a  standard,  and,  in  the  18,  at  the  castle  of  Eckenwalde,  near 
midst  of  a  murderous  fire,  took  the  lead :  Leoben,  by  which  the  Austrian*  were 
his  aid-de-camp  Muiron  was  killed , upon  compelled  to  make  great  sacrifices,  while 
his  body ;  Lannes  was  wounded ;  but  in  the  French  were  again  put  in  possessioti 
spite  of  the  greatest  exertions,  he  could  of  Trieste,  and  allowed  to  execute  their 
not  obtain  his  object ;  and  he  suddenly  views  on  Venice.  Bonaparte  had  already 
decided  to  return  to  Ronco,  concealed  his  (May  3)  made  a  declaration  of  war  against 
march  from  the  enemy,  and  the  next  day  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  demanded  the 
attacked  the  strongest  of  the  three  divis  abolition  of  the  ancient  constitution.  In 
ions  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  was  view-  vain  did  the  senate  exculpate  itself  from 
riuus.  He  followed  the  same  plan  with  its  violation  of  neutrality ;  in  vain  was  the 
the  second  division,  and  Wurmser,  com-  old  constitution  of  the  republic  abolished 


manding  the  third,  bad  only  lime  toshut    (May  12),  nod  a  hasty  democratic  constitu- 
himself  up  in  Mantua,     A  new  army  de-    tion  established.      The  Veneris-  ------ 

scended   from  Tyrol  under  Alvinzi  and    rise  and  the  capital  continued  t< 


Proven,  but  was  beaten  at  Rivoli,  Jan.  pied  by  the  French.  In  May,  Genoa  also 
14,  1797,  where  Maaaena  decided  the  fate  was  revolutionized,  and,  June  G,  received 
of  the  day,  for  which  he  afterwords  re-  a  French  constitution,  as  the  Ligurian 
ceived  the  title  of  duke  of  Rivoli.  (See  republic  On  the  39th,  Bonaparte  pro- 
Mutina.)  After  gaining  several  minor  claimed  in  Milan  the  new  Cisalpine  re- 
victories,  and  shutting  up  Wurmser  in  public,  with  which  he  united  the  Cispn- 
Msntua,  that  fortress,  considered  impreg-  done   republic   .  Lucca  saved  itself  by 
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d  contribute™.    The  king  of  Smr-  fleeting  Egypt  by  the  rtttttM  of  a 

umia,  after  a  deerrj-oooght  peace,  bad  permanent  eotoay.*     His  brother Joseph 

formed  a  clsse  connexion  with   France,  informed  him  of  die  eriocal  sate  of  tbe 

At  this  early  period,  Bonaparte  collected  republic     Sterol  bad  refected  him  for  the 

a   rolr*  legion  (aee  PcHJ,  Iqpon*),  and  redeemer  of  bumbled  Frame.      The  eoo- 

MNirhi  h>  extend  bia  coonexkma  even  to  ricrioo,  moreover,  that  France  could  no 

Greece  awl  Egypt.     Meanwhile  he  sup-  longer  exit  without  a  man  at  tbe  helm, 

"~    '  hi>  army  entirely  at  ~'                      "  ~' "                               ,~1"    *"           '  r 

quered  countries,  et 

in  Terra  Finna,  and 
work*  of  art  to   Paris.     I 
with  threats  of  war,  from  Milan  k>  II  dins, 
where  (September  1}  bo  opened  negotiat- 
tkn*  for  peace  with  Austria.     October  17, 
tbe  definitive   peace  of   Campo-F< 

(«.  r.)  was  concluded,  depriving  Austna  «uiini^,iiiiio™i<wiiimiiiwj  »m- 

ofBeiginin  and  ha  fine*  Indian  provinces,  moat,  Lavalerte,  BertboIVrt  and   Mange, 

with  secret articlea,  taking  from  die  Ger-  Angina  93.     Escaping  the  Eogbn  aid* 

roan  empire  too  left  nana;  of  tbe  Rhine,  era,  be  arrived  (September  30)  at  Ajnceio, 

On  tbe  other  hand,  Austria  had  already  where  be  waa  detained  by  ns&vorahle 

(in  June)  taken  possession  of  tbe  Venetian  wind*.    October  9,  be  landed  at  Frejus. 

provinces   lania  and  Dalmaoa.     Bonn-    lie  proceeded,  in  * r  *-= "-    — 


tbority,  no  great  was  akendy  tbe  power  would  gladly  have  kept  him  at  a  d 

which  bia  genius  had  procured  him.     In  and  feared  bie  prcarmcc,    ■nwrril 

the  peace  of  Carapo-Fonuk>,  tbe  negotin-  rawateanation.      Well    might    Bonaparte 

nooa  were  carried  on  directly  by  Austria  make  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  tbe  direc- 

and  Bonaparte.    Tbo  duvcun  j  now  ap-  <T.  that  he  had  left  the  republic  ncton- 

Ced   Bonaparte,  with  Treilhard  and  »"•  and  powerful,  and  round  it  vaKuuiabed 

tier,  deputies  to  tbe  congrem  of  Has-  and  feeble.    (See  /ranee.)    Tbe  *^"«"Mt 

lad*.    (See  Cswgrou.)    Scarcely  bod  be  foraobangeof  government  i 

began  the  negoiiauorn  then  (November  Barm*,  it  a  ■— '    — -1--1  - 

—      '        '      '  " ft  (Decei  -      "  "- 

Here  I 


treiuWing  for  their  power,  they  winhi 
occupy  and  remove  tbe  ambition* 
eraL     He  received  the  chief  < 


_  Very  speedily  "wore  fidelity  to  the  republic,  and,  on  tbe 

collected  at  Toufao,  with  more  than  30,000  9mNo™mber[16mBrumain)),17BBiow- 

choaeii  troops,  and  set  nil  Msy  19.     Bona-  tbrew  the  directorial  government.      On 

parte  waa  perhaps  carried  to  Egypt  by  tbe  10th,  tbe  council  of  tbe  ancietun,  and 

tbe  hope  of  toaking  the  British  power  in  uvU  of  the  fire  hundred,  met  at  St.  Cloud. 

India,  of  making  Egypt  n  colony,  render-  In  tbe  latter,  the  cry  of  the  republicans, 

ii]R  France  miUretw  of  the  Mediterranean,  "  No  dictator !  Down  with  the  dictator!" 


_d  of  finding  auefa  scope  for  bia  energies  waa  raised.    On  this,  I 

as  Europe  did  not,  at  that  moment,  offer,  the  hall  with  several  grenadiers. 

The  plan  had  been  agitated  under  Louis  seized  by  the  collar-,  but  no  dagger  was, 

XIV.    (See  Egg*,  Campaign  in.)    The  as  be  pretended,  aimed  at  him-f     Bona- 

capture  of  Malta  (June  13,  1798)  and  of 

Alexandria  (July  2)  were  the  first  remits  of  *  J%«Ta™ia^J*!*?*'*&]*^?Ta 

<Jtdy  2^  1799)and  the  recovery  of  Aboukir    „ heaew  asanhn 

(Aiig.2|wererkmapeile]sla*aehkvetnent»  j,__  i_.  i e-;*. 

■extended  v.ews  which  ho  bad  formed  re-  in  ike  cfcaiabar  of  depoou,  June  18,  18B,  was 
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parte  then  withdraw.  Lucian  imme-  Germany ,  the  Auctrians,  who  had  taken 
diately  resigned  the  presidency,  hastened  Genoa  on  the  4th  of  June,  were  eur- 
to  the  general,  and  exhorted  the  troops  to  rounded  by  the  French  forces.  The  fete 
disperse  the  five  hundred.  The  grena-  of  Italy  depended  on  a  single  battle.  It 
diets  entered  the  ball  at  the  command  of  wot  fought,  June  14,  at  Marengo  (q.  v.), 
Bonaparte,  but  Mopped  a  moment,  while  in  the. spacious  plain  between  Alessandria 
a  member  of  the  council  (general  Jourden)  and  Tortona.  Helas,  the  Austrian  gen- 
wanted  them  that  they  were  guilty  of  a  era),  concluded  an  armistice  in  Alcssau- 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  repreeenta-  dria,  June  16,  and  evacuated  to  the  French 
rives  of  the  people.  They  then  advanced,  the  greater  portion  of  Upper  Italy.  On 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  drove  the  coun-  the  22d,  Bonaparte  left  the  army,  having 
cil  from  the  hall,  general  Leclere,  their  appointed  Messina  to  the  command,  and, 
commander,  crying  out,  ■  In  the  name  of  on  tho  Is'of  Jury,  entered  Paris,  where  he 
general  Bonaparte,  the  legislative  council  was  received  wim  great  demonstrations  of 
is diaaolved ;  grenadiers, forward!"  Thus  joy.  ToenabtewereadertotirideTstBndthe 
ended  the  constitution  of  1795.  On  the  position  of  the  first  consul,  and  to  estimate 
some  day  (November  10),  Lucian,  as  presi-  fairly  his  administration  at  this  period,  it 
dent,  assembled  the  few  members  of  the  would  be  necessary  to  go  at  length  into 
council  who  were  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  the  then  existing  state  of  France,  which 
and  decreed  the  abolition  of  the  directory,  our  limits  will  not  allow.  We  must, 
and  the  appointment  of  three  provisional  therefore,  refer  to  the  various  memoirs 
consuls  (Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Binyes  and  which  nave  been  published  relating  to  it. 
Roger  Ducoe),  who  entered  upon  office  France  was  at  that  time  torn  by  parties, 
November  17.  The  fourth  new  consthu-  oppressed  by  the  unprincipled  rapacity  of 
tioo  of  the  republic  was  hastily  completed,  some,  excited  by  priests,  surrounded  by 
and  promulgated  on  the  15th  December  irreconcilable  enemies  to  the  new  state  of 
(22d  Frimsirel.  Bonaparte  was  appointed  things, and  impoverished  by  the  longinter- 
firat  consul  for  ten  years,  with  powers  rupnon  of  commerce  and  industry.  The 
such  as  few  constitutional  kings  possess,  consul  found  almost  all  social  ties  dissolv- 
With  him  were  joined  two  consuls,  with  ed  ;  the  administration  corrupt ;  religion 
comparatively  little  power.  From  this  abolished;  justice  insecure ;  the  laws  die- 
time,  Bonaparte's  line  of  policy  unfolded  regarded;  violence  and  weakness  every 
itself  more  distinctly.  To  establish  order,  where  coupled  together ;  factions  intriguing 
a  firm  government,  and  a  regular  ad  minis-  against  each  other;  Jacobins,  royaBsfs, 
tration  of  justice,  was  the  chief  aim  of  his  constitutionalists,  adherents  to  thedirecto- 
domestic,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  ene-  ry  (the  directory  Itself  having  been  drrid- 
mies  of  France  that  of  his  foreign  policy,  ed)  opposed  to  each  other ;— in  one  word, 
He  selected  from  those  around  him  the  a  state  of  anarchy,  which  disgusted  the 
■  most  useful  instruments  of  his  plana,  and  people  at  large,  and  which  led  to  the  most 
the  most  distinguished  men,  such  as  Tnl-  danng  attempts  upon  the  person  of  the 
leyrand  and  Fouche.  The  list  of  emi-  chief  magistrate.  Such  was  the  state  of 
grants  was  closed,  and  peace  was  prom-  Prance  when  Bonaparte  took  the  reins 
ised  to  die  people.  The  first  consul  de-  into  his  hand.  He  directed  bis  attention 
clared  war,  indeed,  on  the  38th  December,  to  every  branch  of  government.  The 
on  all  the  enemies  of  the  republic;  but,  'aw,  the  finances,*  prisons,  education, 
Oil  the  following  day,  he  proffered  peace  arts,  industry,  even  the  fashions  of  the  la- 
te the  king  of  England ;  but  the  proffer,  dies,  which  had  become  highly  indeco- 
made  contrary  to  the  usual  forms,  was  rous,— every  subject  of  general  interest,— 
refused.  The  German  empire,  Russia,  attracted  his  attention.  Every  thing  was 
Naples,  and  the  Porte,  were  still  in  arms.  W  be  put  on  a  new  footing.  Thus  situat- 
Under  these  circumstances,  Bonaparte  od,  gifted  with  such  a  variety  of  talents, 
collected  an  nrmy  of  reserve,  and,  April  15,  and  surrounded  by  foreign  enemies,  it  is 
1800,  Moreau  opened  the  campaign  in  no1  surprising,  although  it  is  to  be  lament- 
Germany.  Before  the  end  of  May,  Bona-  "d,  that  he  gradually  concentred  all  the 
pane  had  passed  the  Great  St.  Bernard  into  powers  of  government  in  himself;  so  that 
Italy,  where  Maseena  was  retiring  before  ne  became  the  nucleus  of  all  order  and 
the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy.  June  4,  «*W.  whereby  the  civil  organization  of  the 
Bonaparte  again  entered  Milan.  In  a  few  government  was  left  destitute  of  thatprin- 
days,  the  Cisalpine  republic  was  restored.  c'P>o  of  «*  wd  independence  which 
While  Moreau  advanced  victoriously  into  .  Ev(D  Ln  M<  y(Mllh  when  te  ^  lbe  tommwld 

woe  bolta  memben  of  ihe    council  and  eye-  of  Ur  army  in  Italy,  he  bad  kepi  a  watchful  eye 

■ill* mi  of  the  scene,  over  ibe  honesty  of  the  public  functionaries. 
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alone  can  secure  in  pwraacenc*  umw  States  of  North  America.    Moreau's  *k- 

civilized  nations — a  circumstance  which,  tones  now  compelled  Austria  to  accede  to 

proved  fatal  to  wards  the  latter  part  of  hie  a  peace  without  the  concurrence  of  Eng- 

reigri.     Soon  after  the  return,  of  Bona-  hud.    After  .protracted   negotiations  be- 

pane taparie, theconHpirac;ofthe«caJp-  tweeu  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the  count 

tor  Ceracchi,  the  painter  Topino-  I-cbruo,  Cnbenizl,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Lu- 

DemervUle  end  Arena,  was  discovered,  neville,  February  9, 1601,  such,  said  the 

Their  plan  was  to  assassinate  the  consul  first  consul,  as  the  French  people  had 

at  the  opera,  and  their  object  was  the  res-  wished.    (For  the  details  of  this  peace, 

lorationof  liberty.     On'  the  24th  of  De-  see  Zansvtue.)     March  28,  followed  the 

cetnber,   1800,    another  conspiracy  pro-  peace  with  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies ; 

duced  die  explosion  of  the  infernal  ma-  July  15,  a  coneordale  with  the  pope;  Au- 


iB  Botavian  re- 

a—,    , , ,  __, 9nhe  peace  of  M»- 

Liiuocla.il,  chouans,  and  correspondents  drid  with  Portugal ;  and,  October  t ,  pre 
of  George  Cadoudal.  (q.  v.)  Another  ununarieaof  peace,at  London,  with  Great 
plot  for  his  assassination  by  the  republi-  Britain ;  finally,  October  8,  peace  with 
cans  Metget  and  Chevalier  was  discover-  Russia,  and,  October  9,  preliminaries  with 
ed ;  and  several  other  similar  conspiracies  the  Porte,  The  celebration  of  the  gene- 
were  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  ral  peace  at  Paris,  November  9  (tbe  anni- 
police.  Arena,  Ceracchi,  and  their  accom-  vcrsary  of  the  eighteenth  of  Brumaire), 
plices,  were  executed  January  31.  Sev-  was  splendid,  and  the  people  gave  Bona- 
enty  others;  accused  of  being  concerned  parte  the  title  of  pacificator,  lie  don  My 
in  the  affair  of  the  infernal  machine,  were  deserved  this  title  when  he  turned  his  at- 
transported  to  Africa,  of  whom  Lefranc,  tention  to  domestic  improvement  of  all 
Sannoia  and  Vauverain  obtained  pennis-  kinds ;  to  the  promotion  of  arts,  sciences 
sjon  to  return  to  France  during  Napole-  and  education,  of  commerce  and  nianu- 
oo's  reign,  and  the  eighteen  survivors  in  futures ;  to  the  restoration  of  the  navy, 
that  of  Louis  XVIII.  At  that  time,  when  and  the  maintenance  of  the  colonies.  No- 
n  mistaken  policy  led  to  the  publication  of  vember,  1801,  a  large  French  and  Spanish 
the  most  absurd  libels  against  France,  but  fleet  had  sailed  from  Brest  and  Rociefort, 
chiefly  against  the  first  consul,  it  was  as-  with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  under  the 
wined  that  most  of  these  conspiracies  were  command  of  general  Leclerc,  brother-in- 
contrived  by  the  government  itself,  for  the  law  to  the  first  consul,  for. St.  Domingo, 
purpose  of  striking  its  enemies  with  ter-  to  restore  the  French  authority  in  that 
ror  by  the  execution  of  the  beguiled  con-  island.  This  expedition  (in  which  a  noble 
spirators.  Without  referring  to  Napole-  army,  so  often  victorious  under  Moreau, 
oil's  character,  such  charges  can  be  made  and  the  other  troops  afterwards  sent  out, 
only  by  people  unacquainted  with  poU-  were  swept  away  by  fever,  within  a  few 
tics.  A  long-established  and  virions  gov-  months)  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  unsurcess- 
emment  might,  perhaps,  resort  to  such  ex-  ful  naval  expeditions  in  which  Bonaparte 
ecrable  means ;  out,  as  Fouche  justly  ob-  was  engaged.  Sixty  thousand  whites  per- 
served,  "A  new  government  always  dates  ished  in  St.  Domingo.  (See  Hayli.)  Jan- 
froni  the  discovery  of  the  last  conspiracy,  uary  8,  1602,  the  first  consul  repaired  to 
Which  unsettles  whatever  had  already  been  Lyons,  accompanied  by  his  consular  guard, 
settled."  To  invent  such  conspiracies  in  order  to  arrange  the  aftoirs  of  the  Cis- 
would  have  been  as  impolitic  aa  criminal,  alpine  republic,  which  took  the  name  of 
As  soon  as  general  Bonaparte  hod  seized  the  Italian  republic,  and  of  which  he  bc- 
the  reins  of  government,  he  directed  his  came  president  January  26, 1602.  A  de- 
attention  particularly  to  the  formation  and  finitive  peace  was  finally  concluded  with 
completion  of  the  code  of  laws,  forwhich  England  at  Amiens,  March  26,  1802  (for 
steps  had  already  been  taken  under  previ-  the  particulars  of  which,  sec  .dmuR*).  The 
mis  governments  of  the  revolution.  Bo-  celebration  of  this  peace  was  solemnized, 
naporte  personally  took  part  in  the  de-  April  28,  in  Notre  Dame,  from  wliich 
bates  on  the  various  laws  which  were  to  event  we  may  date  the  reestablishrnent  of 
constitute  the  code ;  and,  throughout  his  the  Catholic  worship.  The  joy  of  the  na- 
life,  he  considered  the  code  as  one  of  his  tion  was  excessive,  and  the  first  consul 
chief  chums  to  distinction.  (For  more  could  therefore  the  more  easily  accom- 
particulars,  sec  the  article  Codes,  la  Cinq.)  push  a  bold  measure,  which,  under  other 
September  3,  1800,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  circumstances,  would  have  met  with  much 
commerce  was  concluded  with   the   U.  resistance — we  mean  the  diminution,  aa  it 
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ten  years  tc 

sulship.    A  law  of  mnoesty,  which  grant-  evil  of  the  baa  of  national  independ 

ed  Ibe  omiereoW  peitniKJon  to  return,  Wsn  and  if  the  concentration  of  the  whole  gov- 

now  pMM :  also  a'  law  for  establishing  eminent  in  himself  was  required  to  avert 

the  legion  of  honor,  which  met  with  con-  interna)  dissensions,  and  all  the  miseries 

sidorabla  opposition  in  the  tribunate,  and  following  from  them,  insecurity  of  juntice, 

one  far  the  restoration  of  negro  slavery,  property  and  person — then  the  necessity 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bonaparte  w  to  be   deplored,  not  the  individual  to 

aimed  at  the  crown  even  anterior  to  this  be  condemned.    A  proper  estimate  of 

period.    And  here  we  must  say  a  few  Napoleon's  character  depends  upon  the 

words  respecting  Napoleon's  assumption  settlement  of  these  points,  which  will  re- 

and  exercise  of  power.    The  great  ques?  quire  great  study,  compreheaBivenese  of 

don*  which  the  historian  will  have  to  de-  view,  and  sagacity,  with  a  sense  of  justice 


it  of  Napoleon,    unbiased  by  libels,  or  panegyrii 


seem  to  us  to  be,  first,  whether  he  was  by  the  accusations  of  real  and  heait-rend- 

right  in  taking  for  granted  that  a  republic  ing  suffering,  which  must  often  mistake 

in  France  was  impracticable;  secondly,  i»  own  true  causes.  It  must  beleft  to  time 

whether  the  situation  of  France  actually  to    determine   the    truth    in    regard  to 

required  that  developement  of  the  milha-  the  character  of  Napoleon.    At  present, 

ry  spirit,  which  Napoleon  so  completely  this  point  is  still  in  some  measure  a  party 

effected,  and  which,  in  modem  repreaen-  question,  and  therefore  subject   to    the 

tative  governments,  is  almost  always  dia-  influence  of  prejudice.   A  mere  biogranh- 

metricaily  opposed    to  that  civic  spirit  ical  sketch,  like  the  present,  cannot  go  into 

which  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  liberty,  a  minute  analysis  of  it.      One  remark, 


particularly  in  a  nation  peculiarly  sensible    however,  we  may  be  permitte 

to  military  glory;  and,  thirdly,  whether    that  Napoleon  cannot be  said  to  nave  anoi- 

Napolaon  was  obliged  to  concentrate  the    iabed  republican  liberty,  as  it  did  not,  in 


abundance',  but  they 
„  ,  iciple.  The  govern- 
constitutional  forms,  oaths  ment  had  always  been  essentially  concen- 
sus are,  void,  and,  with  trsted  in  Paris.  Equality  had  been  ef- 
wmoo  uoerty  may  exist,  in  a  considers-  fected,  but  liberty  remained  to  be  estnb- 
blo  degree,  even  unprotected  by  such  lished ;  until  the  former  was  properly 
forma.  This  latter  question  is  particular-  scoured,  the  latter  coi'bl  have  no  mif- 
ly  important,  as  touching,  not  merely  the  Anient  basis.  It  was  expected,  and  still 
rights  of  Napoleon's  contemporaries,  but  is  insisted  on,  by  some  writers,  that  he 
the  future  fitness  of  the  people  for  the  en-  should  have  beaten  foreign  enemies, 
joyment  of  civil  liberty.  If  it  was  not  quelled  civil  dissensions,  put  a  stop  to  an- 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  military  spirit  arcby,  established  justice  and  public  con- 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  overbalance  greatly  fidence,  counteracted  conspiracies,  recall- 
tne  other  springs  in  the  social  system,  ed  the  emigrants,  reestablished  the  Church, 
and  if  it  was  not  necessary  for  Napoleon  and  yet  have  left  perfect  liberty  to  all! 
to  concentrate  the  whole  activity  of  the  After  the  military  spirit  bad  been  infiam- 
governmeni  in  his  own  person — then  he  is  ed  to  the  highest  pilch,  and  the  military 
responsible,  not  only  for  the  various  suf-  establishment  bad  acquired  a  gigantic  ex- 
ternum of  his  contemporaries  springing  tent ;  after  tie  government  had  become 
therefrom,  but  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  absolute,  end  the  ambition  of  Napoleon, 
of  the  protracted  and  painful  struggle  for  "the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  had 
a  free  government,  which  has  gone  on  in  received  bo  much  excitement— that  lie 
France  ever  since  his  downfall,  and  will  then,  and  especially  towards  the  end 
yet  long  continue,  by  preventing  the  of  his  reign,  mirtook  sometimes  the  means 
growth  of  the  calm  civic  spirit,  without  for  the  end,  cannot  be  denied  (he  himself 
which  liberty  is  impossible.  Civil  liberty  acknowledged  the  fact,  after  his  return 
—the  greet  aim  of  modem  civilization---    from  Elba),  nor  much  surprise  us.    (For 

hi  powerful  an  engine 
xueon,  see  the  article 
The  concordat*,  con 
Wed,  with  the  pope, 

iigitizoij  by  Google 


.y  of  noble  minds,'1  had 

a  free  government,  which  has  gone  on  in  received  so  much  excitement— that   lie 

France  ever  since  his  downfall,  and  will  then,   and    especially    towards   the  end 

yet    long    continue,  by    preventing   the  of  his  reign,  inirtook  sometimes  the  means 

growth  of  the  calm  civic  spirit,  without  for  the  end,  cannot  be  denied  (he  himself 

-•---•-  "tarty  is  impossible.    Civil  liberty  acknowledged  the  fact,  after  his  return 

nt  aim  of  modem  civilization—  from  Elba),  nor  much  surprise  us.     (For 

r  begun  with  the  military  glory  the  legion  of  honor,  so  powerful  an  engine 

of  numberless  victorious  legions.    But  if  in  the  nanus  of  Napoleon,  see  the  article 

this  growth   of  the  military'  spirit  was  Lcgtan  of  Honor.)    The  concotdate,  con 

necessary,  that  is  to  say,  if  Napoleon  could  eluded  as  before  stated,  with   the  pope, 
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Paris,  charged  to 
of  Holland  bv 
r  of  Malta,  which 
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waa  declared  a  law  of  the  land,  in  April,  Piedmont  the  Wand  of  Elba,  mat  the 
1802,  and  thus  the  Catholic  worship  was  Kates  of  Parma,  with  the  French  enrptre, 
reestablished  in  France.  (See  the  article  and -in  the  armed  mediation  in  the  attain 
Ooneordalt.}  The  question,  "  Shall  Na-  of  Switzerland ;  and  these  circumstances 
poleon  Bonaparte  be  consul  for  life  ?"  was  tie  alleged  as  strong  instances  to  pose 
now  proposed  to  the  nation.  A  itrahu-  that  Napoleon  did  not,  in  spite  of  his  prot- 
coruutte  of  Aug.  2  declared  the  result  of  estations,  wish  for  peace,  because  he  eom- 
the  election :  3J577,885  votes  were  riven,  mitted  acts  that  would  ineritabrjr  lead  to 
of  which  3^6c\259  were  in  the  affirms-  war,  and  which  England  could  net  allow; 
tire.  The  constitution  soon  after  under-  but  we  have  it  from  the  chief  of  the  French 
went  some  important  changes.  The  civil  delegation  for  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
list  was  increased;  a  court  established  at  of  Amiens,  thst  be  informed  load  Corawal- 
St  Cloud ;  the  power  of  the  first  consul,  lis,  on  several  occasions,  of  the  changes 
ss  to  all  domestic  affairs,  was  made  very  which  would  take  place  in  the  relatione  of 
extensive;  and  he  received  the  right  to  France  and  Italy.  The  Erghafc  govem- 
nominata  a  successor.  When  the  defin-  ment  was  therefore  instructed  of  these 
hive  treaty  with  the  Porte  was  concluded,  changes,  and  they  were  not  the  eanse  of 
June  96,  he  could  say  to  the  republic,  the  rupture  of  pence.  When  Mr.  Pin 
that  he  had  established  a  general  peace,  (q.  v.)  regain!  "  **  .... 
and  augmented  its  territory  by  the  addi-  Whitworth  v* 
tion  of  42,000  square  miles.  This  circum-  demand  the  e 
stance,  doubtless,  powerfully  influenced  France,  and  the  surrender  of 
the  vote  on  the  consulship  for  life.  Aug.  had  been  declared  independent  by  t 
37,  the  senate  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  treaty.  The  first  consul  felt  great  indi 
to  him.  The  consul  could  now  act  more  nation  at  this  demand,  end  declared,  when 
freer/  towards  foreign  countries.  The  fins  informed  of  it  by  his  brother  .Joseph, 
protracted  and  perplexing  subject  of  in-  tbaluUiotiniesofthe  PouipedouranndDu 
damnification  in  Germany  required  hut  Harrys  were  over,  that  the  French  wished 
attention.  Even  German  princes  suppli-  sincerely  fbr  peace,  hut  for  a  peace  be- 
cated  the  fhvor  and  mediation  of  the  con-  coming  rjonorsble  men."  Complaints  ac- 
soJ,  which  resulted,  Feb,  35, 1803,  in  the  cumulated  on  both  sides,  without  eves 
new  decree  of  the  deputation  of  the  Ger-  being  adjusted ;  and  ss  matters  then  stood, 
man  empire.  ThedieturbaneesinSwitxer-  the  minds  of  men  rather  exhausted  than 
land  occasioned  his  interference  in  Swiss  calmed)  and  the  principles  of  the  French 
affairs.  Aug.  96,  the  island  of  Elba  was  revolution,  and  the  old  order  of  things, 
united  with  the  republic,  sod,  Sept.  II,  still  in  active  opposition,  lasting  quiet  waa 
the  incorporation  of  Piedmont  took  place,  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  pence  of 
While  French  troops  were  stationed  in  Amiens,  March  13,  Bonaparte  announced, 
Switzerland  and  on  the  frontiers,  the  in  s  solemn  audience  of  foreign  ministers, 
deputies  of  the  Swim  confederacy  repair-  the  approaching  rupture  with  England. 
ed  to  Paris  to  confer  with  the  first  consul,  He  attempted,  however,  new  negotiations, 
who  showed,  in  these  transactions,  great  even  when  the  English  ambassador  bad 
skill,  and  great  acquaintance  with  foreign  demanded  his  passports.  But  after  be 
relations.  Jan.  24,  1803,  the  scheme  of  had  left  Paris,  Bonaparte  laid  an  eanbar- 
the  system  of  mediation  was  laid  before  go  (May  151  on  aH  foreign  vessels  in  the 
them,  and,  Feb.  IB,  they  received  it  French  harbors;  the  same  wan  done  by 
as  the  constitution  of  the  state.  (See  Great  Britain  on  the  16th,  him)  on  the  18th 
Switzerland.)  Jan.  4,  1803,  thirty-one  she  declared  war.  France  waa  at  peace 
aenatorahipB  were  created  within  the  re-  with  the  German  empire ;  but,  as  the  dee- 
public;  and,  Jan.'  23,  the  national  insti-  torate  of  Hanover,  part  of  the  empire,  he- 
tute  received  a  new  organization.  The  longed  to  George  III,  king  of  England, 
report  on  the  state  of  the  republic,  of  Feb.  Mortier  occupied  it,  June  3,  and  that  coun- 
23,  and  that  on  the  state  of  finances,  try,  by  the  treaty  of  Suhlingea,  fell,  without 
March  12,  were  highly  satisfactory  to  the  resistance,  into  the  power  of  the  French. 
nation,  so  short  a  time  previously  without  All  the  anna,  artillery,  stores  and  ho— en  of 
money  and  without  credit  The  con-  the  Hanoverian  army  were  delivered  to  the 
BtrucUon  of  new  roads  and  canals,  and  French,  who  found  in  Hanover  aueh  mn- 
the  foundation  of  prizes  and  splendid  iimti-  pie  resources,  that  the  French  force*  pvo- 
tutions,  occupied  the  attention  of  all  classes,  vidod  themselves  there  with  almost  er- 
It  is  generally,  perhaps  universally,  stated,  ery  thing  necessary  fbr  prosecuting;  a  war 
that  England  saw  an  infraction  of  the  against  England.  At  this  period,  the  -ex- 
trsaty  of  Amiens  in  the  incorporation  of  tensive  works  of  defence  on  the  French, 
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Belgian  and  Dutch  coasts  wen  begun,  whom  was  Moremi.     At  the  beginning  of 

and  the  canals  which  were  to  unite  the  the  process  against  them,  an  event  took 

Rhino,  Meuse  end  Scheldt     A  circuro-  place  which  seemed  to  be  connected  with 

stance  which  will  not  fail  to  interest  the  this  process,  and  which  amazed  Fiance 

student  of  Napoleon'a  life,  is,  that,  through  end  all  Europe — the  arrest  and  execution 

msdame  Bonaparte,  'herself  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Enghieu.     (A  full  account 

of  a  nobleman  (aee  Jatfphmc),  who  was  of  the  latter,  and    the    explanation    of- 

pleaaed  with  the  society  of  the  emigrants,  some  important  points  of  this  tragic  affair, 

because   their  manners  corresponded   to  are  given  in  the  article  Enghien.      Under 

thoae  of  her  former  life,  the  consul  became  PtcW™,  Mnd  George  CooWoJ,  the  reader 

more  disposed,  perhaus,  to  connect  the  will  find  morepanicularB  relating  to  the 

favixntrg  Stmt  Germain  with  hinwelt  then  conspiracy.)     The  protean  of  Russia  and 

the  principle  which  had  elevated    him  Sweden  against  the  execution  of  the  duke 

would  have  led  him  to  be.     The  ancient  of  Enghien,  were  answered  by  pointing  out 

nobility  wen  ready  to  accept  any  thing  the  secret  artifice*  by  which  the  English 

'  v  Drake,  at  Munich,  and  Bpencer 


from  him,  but  still  never  considered  him  ministers  Drake,  at  Munich,  and  Spencer 

legitimate;  and  if  Napoleon  acted  on  the  Smith,  at  Stuttgart,  had  sought  to  intro- 

high  principle  of  pecirying  and  uniting  all  duce  rebellion  into  France — a  charge  which 

France,  ho  at  least'  reaped   little  gnrj-  was  pronounced  a  calumny  in  England, 

tude  fiem  the  ancient  nobility.     They  where  Urate  and  Smith  had  returned,  but 

could  not  he  reconciled  to  the  new  order  which  was  not  disproved.     Thesenewat- 

of  things  till  after  the  lapse  of  generations,  tempts  against  the  favorite  of  the  nation, 

George  III  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  as  well  aa  against  the  internal  peace  of 

SuhlhurbQ,  but  could  not  prevent  the  oc-  France,  brought  on  the  decision  of  the 

cupatiau  of  Hanover.    Now  began  the  question.   Is  it  necessary  to    reestablish 

developement  of  that  project  which  exert-  hereditary  power  in  France?  much  sooner 

ad  so  momentous  an  influence  throughout  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

_  the  reign  of  Napokon — the  continental  March  27, 1804,  the  senate  first  discussed' 

system,  which  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  the  subject  of  confirming  the  government 

article,  and  which  Napoleon  considered  by  the  establishment  of  hereditary  power; 

as  the  only  way  to  force  England  into  a  and,  April  30,  a  proposal  was  made  in  the 

lasting  peace  with  revomlionued  France,  tribunate,  to  commit  the  government  to  an 

It  was  the  most  gigantic  political  project  emperor,  and  make  it  hereditary  in  Bona- 


r  attempted,  to  obtain  which  many  pane's  family.  Cannot  was  the  only  mem- 
ira  were  waged  and  thrones  overturned  ber  who  opposed  this  proposal. '  Addressee 
i  established,  and  which  finally  brought    from  all  the  departments  came  in,  express. 


June  20,  1803,  he  ing  the  wish  to  see  the  benefits  of  the 
prohibited  the  importation  of  English  com-  revolution  secured  by  a  hereditary  mon- 
moditieB  into  France ;  but  he  also  resolved  archy.  These  proceedings  were  followed, 
to  encounter  England  on  EngBsh  ground,  May  18,  by  a  tenalut-amruitc,  presented 
and  in  all  the  French  porta,  from  Havre  to  the  first  consul  by  a  deputation  of  the 
to  Ostend,  immense  preparations  were  senate,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  sec- 
made  for  an  invasion  of  the  island.  The  and  consul,  Cambaceres,  who  addressed 
plan  of  attacking  the  English  on  the  other  him,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  terms  aire 
side  of  the  channel,  was  not  conceived  of  and  now  vuQMtg.  The  icnalvt-conmlte  ' 
then  for  the  first  time  since  the  revohi-  consisted  of  sixteen  divisions,  in  which 
tion,  as  Hocbe  sailed  in  1796  for  Ireland,  provision  was  made  for  the  succession, 
to  assist  the  Irish  insurgents.  (See  ffoene.)  guardianship  of  a  minor  heir,  the  dignifies 
(A  work  has  lately  appeared,  which  coo-  of  the  empire,  the  oath  to  be  taken  by 

y  information  on  this  each  emperor,  two  senatorial  committees 

Lord  Fitzgerald,  by  for  the  protectiou  of  individual  liberty,  and 

Moore).    Meanwhile,  the  English  fleets  the  liberty  of  the  press,  a  superior  impe- 

bnckaded   several   French  and  German  rial  court,   &c     Immediately  after  the 

ports,  together  with  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  publication  of  the  Mnotua-omsiiUc,  Napo- 

A  conspiracy  was  soon  after  discovered,  leon — as  he  was  now  called,  in  the  usual 

February  15,  1801,  against  the  life  and  style  of  monarchs — appointed  his  broth- 

governmeut  of  the  first  consul,  and  for  the  em  Joseph  and  Louis  (the  only  ones  who 

restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  heads  of  had  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  princes 

which  were  Pichegru  and  George  Ca-  by     the    tauUut~eotmite),     the     former 

doudai.    Both  were  imprisoned,  and,  at  grand-elector,  the  latter,  constable  of  the 

different  times,  forty  -five  other  participa-  empire.    The  second  consul,  Cambacerea. 

tors  or  strongly  suspected  persons,  among  was  made  arch-choscellor  of  the  empire; 
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the  third  consul,  Lebnin,  arch-treasurer  of  15,  1804,  the  legion  of  honor  was  aol 
theempire.  The  dignity  of  marslialof  the  emnly  consecrated  in  the  church  of  the 
empire  was  conferred  on  Berthier,  Mural,     hrvaltda.    The  ceremony  was  performed 


Moncey,Jout'da[i,Ma88ena,Avigereau,Ber-    with  much  pomp,  and  was  calculated  to 
1  tte.St    "*  '  "*      '     "'  ■       ■  ■   ->         ■■<■     ■■-■      -'->    '*■ 

from   the  senate,  the  tribunate,  and  the    mark's  of  a  popular  character,  growing  out 


,Augereau,Ber-  ... 

nndoae,9oult,Brune,Latuiea,Mortier,Ne]r,  extinguish  the  recollections  of  the  former 

«sieres,4ic.    Seven  days  after,  kingdom,  by  Biiiwitutitig  a  new  and  impe- 

r  received  the  oath  of  fidelity  rial   pomp,  yet   accompanied   by  strong 


gislotive   body.     The   ether  authorities  of  the  principle  on  which  the  n 

did  not  remain  behindhand,  and  the  cler-  was  founded.     This  celebration  has  been 

K  called  Napoleon  a  Mattalhiss,  a  pious  several  limes  described ;  for  instance,  in 

lias,  a  second  Jehoshaphat,&c     Mean-  Bourrienne.   The  cardinal-legate  celebrat- 

while,  the  process  against   George,  and  ed  the  mass.    August  15,  hie  birth-dar,  Na- 

the  others  mentioned  above,  wasconclud-  poleon  appeored  in  the  camp  of  Boulogne, 

eel.     Picbegru  bad  been  found  dead   in  and  on  the  next  day  distributed  the  crass 

prison,  April  6.     The  enemies  of  Napole-  of  the  legion  of  honor,  after  the  legiooa- 

on  accused  him  of  the  murder  of  Pichegru,  ties  had  taken  the  oath*  in  the  prteusw 

as  well  as  of  that  of  the  English  captain  of  80,000  men.     Before  Nepotoou  left 

Wright  (see  Wright) ;  but  against  all  prob-  Boulogne,    he    founded    prizes   for    the 

ability,  as  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  promotion  of  science  and  industry,  sgri- 

Savary,  duke  of  Rovign,  has  also  satisfac-  culture  included,  to  be  distributed  every 

wriry  defended  himself  against  this  charge,  ten  years  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor; 

(Respecting  Pichegru's  death,  see  also  the  but  in  the  great  events  which  took  ptsee 

article  Otntnlo.)    Horeau,  who  was  privy  afterwards,  this  institution  was  forgotten, 

to  the  conspiracy,  without  being  precisely  He  thee  went  with  the  empress  to  Brna- 

an  accessory,  was  adjudged  to  die  ;  but  eels,  Aix  ia-  Ghapelle  and  Mayeoee.     All 

Kblic  opinion,  as  well  as  Napoleon's  re-  the  German  princes  immediately  ackuowl- 

stance  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  the  edged  the  emperor;  the  German  emperor, 

victor  of  Hohenlinden,  saved  him.   (See  only  making  the  condition  that  the  French 

Mortau.)    George  and  nine  others  were  emperor  should    recognise   him   as   he- 

executed.     Of  the  rest,  part  were  pardon-  redrtary  emperor  of  Austria.     England, 

ed  by  the  emperor — of  whom  even  Bout-  Sweden  and  Russia,  only,  refined  at  first 

rienne  says,  that  he  took  a  teal  pleasure  in  to  acknowledge  Napoleon.  11m  pope, 
who,  since  the  times  of  Pepin  the  Short, 
had  never  anointed  and  crowned  a  sove- 

it  Warsaw  when  the  news  of  Napoleon's  reign  but  at  Rome,   consented  to  go  to 

elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity  reached  Paris  to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of 
him,  and  he  issued  a  protestation  against 

it,  June  6, 1804.    Napoleon  had  taken  the  ^^<r^2^Tu-Ti  S^?" '"""Ld 

title  of  emperor  undoubtedly  for  several  d™  Mtutlndl^di-oA^tbeSenv. 

reasons :  1.  If  hereditary  monarchy  was  re-  Defenders  of  (be  "right  divine"  frequently  ri&euia 

quired  in  France,  it  was  certainly  a  moo-  this  title,  which  expresses  what  FrvdeHeth*  Gns 

orcby  totally  different  from  the  former  MWfl'hi,?e|V1  T^ .^  >?«*«■«  <*«»-<**• 

one,  and,  therefore,  it  was  advisable  to  ■"■  l"  -»» r**«g*,nl.'8t«  BaaalbjveMtsan*. 

the  ideas  of  ancient  royalty,  and  oflend  tiaJlj  dirorenl  from  Ukwo  of  a  chief  magistral  «•- 

.1 i.v.  ....      «   «i...._, ^i.j*..  -.,.:..-__   L -rer,  of  roferring  to  tha  p«pl*  in- 

„ ,.         ,„   ...  ,,luum,-  My,  bl*»raval  true,  i.  very  >«, 

chy;  he  could  «dl  himwlf  empew  o/ tt«  j£  **  ^.w^'td'™^^^ 

repubKt,  and  did  so  [for  instance,  on  the  tor  mT£  iBUrfen  JSJ'tb*  la^f  „  „„„„, 

isof  the  empire);  he  never  could  of  the  other  HUH    Araonr  other  in 

1I~J    Li^JfL: _*  ji. £i<.  *l_  f.n : a ^  i ■    ■ 


Western  empire  of  Charlemagne.1 

-The  <i(l«  of  mptnrufthr  Frr*ch,  and  dm  Boaiaea,  rHJm  hnemi.  (Sea H,  a.  s„  is 

rna«rara//Vtn«,wsativaaloNapobBD,aalbe  taaobnaad'i  fintsW,  vol.  m,  a.  331.)    Eve 

Cnl_couGtutioB  of  Ihe  revolution  gave  to  Louis  sovereign  of  Pmuia  is  cullott.  m  Latin,  always 


reign  it  snaretj  the  haaif  of  the  guremmmit,  and        *  Bee,  for  Ibis  oath,  our article  I-tgitm  a/ifcwar. 
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Napoleon,  which  took  place  December  2,  ror  of  Russia,  which  indicated  tb*t  ihir 

1804,  after  the  senate  had  set  forth  the  power  was  inclined  to  join  the  enemies 

result  of  the  votes  for  and  against  a  he-  of  France.    Napoleon  may  now  have  first 

redinuy   emperor;  December  1.      It  ap-  determined  to  banish  all  regard  for  the 
peered  from  60,000  lists,  kept  for  the  pur-    balance  of  power  supported  Dy  England, 

pose,  in  106    deportments,   that   out  of  and  to  adopt  the  idea  of  a  federative  sys- 

three  millions  five  hundred  and  seventy-  tern,  in  which  France  should  have  a  pre- 

fbur  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-  ponderating    influence.     January  12,  a 

eight  voters,  only  two  thousand  five  hun-  treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain,  which 

dred  and  sixty-nine  votes  were  against  the  put  five  vessels  of  the  line  and  5000  man 

elevation  of  Napoleon  to  the  throne.     In  at  the  emperor's  disposal.     The  emperor 

the  mean  time,  the  fleet  of  Boulogne  had  of  the  French  could  not  well  remain  the 

been  often  exposed  to  the  most  ingenious  president  of  the  Italian  republic.    Depu- 

and  repeated  attacks  by  fire-ships  of  all  ties  from  the  latter  came  to  offer  him  the 

kinds,  which,  however,  by  the  judicious  crown  of  Italy,  which  he  accepted,  in  or- 

measures  of  admiral  Bruix,  were  almost  der  to  place  i!  upon  a  younger  head,  as 

entirely   frustrated.      Soon    after,   Bruix  soon  as  the  state  of  the  nations  would  al- 

died.     The  death  of  this  eminent  officer  low  it      Ho   bad   in  vain  requested  his 

was  so  much  the  more  felt  as  he  would  brother  Joseph  to  accept  the  crown  of 

have  been  of  great  service  in  the  naval  Lombardy.     (See  Joseph.)    This  was  on 

war  which  threatened  France,  and  which,  March  17 ;  and  from  that  day  be  called 

in  the  case  of  Spi .=    -...•  .,-....  ^       ,.,.-. 

by  the  arbitrary  CEr , ,_.  ,       _        .  . .._ _ ...    ..  _   .__ 

English,  of  four  royal  register-ships  com-  name  of  the  country,  in  the  second  title, 
ing  from  the  La  Plain,  though  Spain  was  instead  of  that  of  the  people,  as  in  the  first, 
entirely  disposed  for  peace.  Though  the  is,  that  he  considered  his  relations  to 
tmatat-eonndU  declared  only  Joseph  and  France  proper,  and  other  countries  under 
Louis  princes,  yet  the  sisters  of  the  em-'  his  sway  essentially  different.  His  au- 
peror  were  soon  treated  as  imperial  prin-  tbority  over  the  latter  was  a  'matter  of 
cesses,  which  had  an  effect  upon  the  sta-  temporary  expediency ;  bat  his  relation  to 
lion  of  their  husbands.  Mural,  husband  France  he  deemed  firm,  and  therefore  his 
of  Napnleon's  youngest  sister,  and  Eugene  tkle,  as  French  sovereign,  was  made  to  ex- 
Beauhamais,  were  made  princes :  the  for-  press  precisely  his  authority.  Hay  36,  be 
merwss  also  nude  grand-admiral  of  the  crowned  himself  wiihtheironcrownfq.  v.) 
empire,  the  latter  arch -chancellor  of  the  in  the  cathedral  at  Milan,  pronouncing 
state.  Soon  after,  an  event  happened  theseweTds,whilsthetookthecrownfrom 
which  seems  to  be  the  first  indication  that  the  altar :  Ditu  flw  la  ioimt ;  gart  a  qui  la 
Napoleon  intended  to  make  a  marked  dif-  louche  (God  has  given  it  tome;  wo  to  him 
fereoce  between  the  French  state  and  the  who  touches  it] — words  which  became  the 
French  empire— en  idea  which  soon  de-  device  of  the  order  of  the  iron  crown,  en- 
veloped itself  rapidly.  Napoleon's  eldest  tabnshed  after  the  coronation.  The  oath 
sister,  Eliza,  who  had  been  married,  since  which  Napoleon  took  was  similar  to  that 
1797,  to  general  Beceioeehi,  received  from  which  he  had  taken  in  France.  June  7, 
the  emperor  the  principality  of  Piombino,  Eugene  Beauhamaia  was  appointed  vice- 
fbrherand  her  male  descendants,  but  with  roy  of  Italy,  and  the  Ligunan  republic 
this  condition,  that  the  hereditary  prince  was  incorporated  with  France,  after  the 
should  not  have  a  right  to  ascend  the  throne  vote  of  the  people  to  that  effect  had  been 
before  he  had  received  the  investiture  from  obtained.  With  Genoa,  also  Parma,  Pi- 
th e  emperor  of  the  French.  The  prince  acenza,  and  Gusstalla,  were  added  to 
of  Piombino  entered,  besides,  into  many  France.  The  Po  and  Seaia  were  declared 
obligations  for  this  fief.  In  this  beginning  to  be  the  division  between  France  and  the 
of  1805,  Napoleon  wrote,  with  his  own  .kingdom  of  Italy.  The  republic  of  Luc- 
hand,  a  letter  to  George  III,  offering  to  ca  was  given  as  a  principality  to  Felix 
conclude  peace,  for  the  welfare  of  Europe.  Bacrioechi.  Before  Napoleon  left  Italy, 
George  III  had  just  then  experienced  the  convents  were  abolished,  with  the  ex- 
a  return  of  his  mental  disorder ;  so  thst  ception  of  the  charitable  orders,  or  those 
tofd  Mulgrave,  then  secretary  of  state,  which  devoted  themselves  to  instruction, 
wrote  an  answer  to  the  French  minister  and  a  few  others,  in  order  not  to  do  too 
of  foreign  affairs,  under  date  of  January  much  at  once ;  and  several  other  salutary  - 
14,  stating  that  the  king  could  not  accept  regulations  were  made.  Notwithstanding 
the  proffer  without  consulting  his  allies ;  the  benefits  which  his  policy  conferred  oh  .- 
and  containing  greet  praise  of  the  empe-  the  country,  these  changes  were  consider-' 
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oi  ss  violations  of  the  law  of  iietwns,  and  Frederic  William  to  tak«  part  id  the  war: 
the  incorporation  of'Uenoa  with  the  em-  but  the  French  advanced  without  delay 
"jure  became  the  pretext  for  a  war  long  re*  into  Austria;  and,  November  13,MurateD- 
Mvedupon.  April  11,  1805,  a  treaty  was  tared  Vienna,  and  Napoleon,  Bchonbruna. 
covduded  between  Rums  and  England,  Heavy  contributiona  were  imposed  upon 
bywmch  they  engaged  to  use  the  moat  the  country  (among  other  things,  fir  the 
effective  foeane  to  form  a  general  coalition  support  of  the  orphans  and  widows  of 
agaimt  France.  An  army  of  500,000  men  French  soldiers  who  had  died  in  the  cam- 
was  (o  force'  that,  empire  to  radon  the  peign) ;  and  after  the  (so  called)  battle  of 
balance  of  power1  in  Europe.  England  the  three  emperors,  at  Austerhtz  (q.  v.), 
savaged,  besides  fiinuahplg  troops,  to  pay  December  %  the  emperor  Francis  had  an 
1,350,000  pounds  sterling- an  mi  hi  subsidies  interview  with  Napoleon  on  the  4th,  and 
for  everr_100,000  men  furnished  by  her  on  the  6th  concluded  an  armistice.  This 
allies.  Tta  varioua  treaties  between  Rub-  was  followed,  December  36th,  by  the 
sis,  Austria,  England,  Sweden,  &e.,  for  peace  of  Prosburg,  which  deprived  Aus- 
tin* purpose,  should  be  read,  ns  they  con-  trie  of  some  fine  provinces,  and  aggran- 
tain  many  important  particulars.'  The  dized  Bavaria,  Wfirteioberg,  and  Ba- 
French  government  uvea  published  secret  den.  (See  the  article  Pruburg,  Prate  of.) 
articles,  agreed  on  between  the  powers.  Such  a  aeries  of  rapid  and  deciaire  ricto- 
aud  provHung  that  Lyons  should  be  given  rhw  was  ahnoet  unexampled.  Aconrentton 
to  the  king  of  Wmtinii^  and  that  Belgium  find  been  previously  concluded  with  Prus- 
should  be  placed  in  the  same  relations  in  "Sis,  at  Vienna,  December  15,  giving  to  that 
which  it  was  placed  in  1815.  Napoleon,  .country  Hanover,  and  thereby  aeverine; 
though  well  ioformed  of  all  these  transae-  Prussia  from  England.     The  new  king  of 


lions,  continued,  epparentlv  with  the  great-  Bavaria  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
eat  zeal,  the jtteuarathwa  tor  an  invasion  of  the  step-eon  of  Napoleon ;  Stephanie  rJeau- 
'  England.  He  spoke  the  language  of  peace  harnaia,  niece  of  the  empress  Josephine, 
''to  Austria;  but  the  AnMriaas  hadalrsady 
marched,   9entorabor    14,   into    Munich. 

?epoleou  called  his  army  the  grand  army, 
he  plan  of  the  campaign,  with  its  vari- 

_  ous  combinations  and  provisions,  is  a  atrik-    

'  uig  exhibition  iifgttniiw;  aiul  the  sagacity  the  legislative  body  the  dominion  of 
with  which  hemade  his  victories  conduce  France  over  Italy.  March  16,  Napoleon 
to  his  political   objects,  shows  his  great    created1  hw  brother-in-law  Mural  duke  of 


.       i  political  objects,  shows  his  great  

qualifications  for  ruhug.     September  25  Ckrree  and  Berg,  and,  on  the  30th,  his 

and  a6,h>s  army  crossed  the  Rhine.     Oo  brother  Joseph  king  of  Naples  sad  Sicily, 

tober  8,  he  concluded  a  treaty,  in  Lud-  after  the  latter  had  occupied  that  kingdom 

1    wigsburg,  with  the  elector  of  Wurtem-  with  French  troops,  ■because  Frrdmaud, 

berg,  Which  gave  him  a  new  accession  of  king  of  Naplos,  had  allowed  36\000  Eng- 

troops :  an  the  same  day,  the  Bavarians  liah  and  Russian  soldiers  to  land,  contrary 

formed  a  inaction  with  the  French  army,  to  his  eagagetnents  withFrance  (see  the 

-  Ori  the  3d,  Bomadotte,  who  had  super-  ortick)  Jospin  the  Appendix  of  vol.  vii); 
Woded'Mortier  in  Hanover,  inarched  with  Venice  was  united  wiih  France ;  (Juneau- 
bis  corps  through  the  neutral  Prussian  pos-  la  was  given  to  Pauline,  the  shear  of 
suasions  in  Franconia.  Thus,  oo  the  4th,  Napoleon;  Neufchatel  to  Bermhw,  the 
the  Austria™  were  menaced  oo  the  flank  minister  of  war.  The  family  law  of  March 
and  rear.  On  the  8th,  idurat  gained  an  31  closely  connected  all  the  members  of 
important  victory  at  Werdngen.  On  the  the  imperial  family,  with  all  their  do- 
10th,  Napoleon  concluded  a  treaty  with  minions,  to  the  emperor,  who  saw  no  Otb- 
Baden,  at  Esslingen.  On  the  14th,  the  er  way  of  overtiming  England,  and  fcrc- 
AuBtt-iana  were  partially  defeated  at  Ulm.  ing  her  to  conclude  peace,  than  by  de- 
On  the  17th,  Mack  capitulated  in  Ulm ;  pnving  her  of  all  influence  on  the  conti- 
and  on  the  next  aay,  another  Austrian  neut ;  and  this  he  intended  to  effect  by 
corps  at  Troohtetfngen,  and  another  at  extending  his  power  as  far  as  pons  hid 
BopAngen.  Napoleon's  fortune  seemed,  Besides,  he  had  seen  that  the  other  powers 
nevertheless,  to  waver.  On  the  Slat,  the  of  the  continent  would  not  fulfil  tbeir 
Freooh  and  Spanish  fleet  was  annihilated  promises  without  the  compulsion  of  fear. 
by  Nelson  at  Trafalgar;  the  archduke  This  family  law,  however,  could  never 
Charles  entered  Italy ;  Prussia  put  its  have  continued,  if  a  successor  of  less  mil- 
troops  in  motion ;  the  Russian  emperor  itary  and  political  talent  had  followed  him, 
appssxed  himself  in  Berlin,  and  persuaded  as  was  to  tie  expected.  May  34,  his  brother 
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Louis  abo  received  a  crown,  Napoleon  bad  occupied  the  principality  of  Fuedt, 
transmuting  the  Balavian  republic  into  the  and  driven  the  elector  of  Bmm  out  of  hie 
kingdom  of  Holland.  Talleyrand  and  country.  Tbe  house  of  Brunswick  w 
Ben^otto  were  created  dukes.  Domaioa  declared  to  hare  ceased  to  reign,  on  ae- 
in  tbe  conquered  countrica  were  the  re-  count  of  the  celebrated  naniuiepto  issued 
wards  of  the  generals  and  ministers.  July  by  tbe  duke,  which,  however,  was  drawn 
12,  1806,  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine  up  by  French  emigrant.  Some  ubbouh- 
(q.  v.)  was  formed  in  Paris,  sod  Napoleon,  lions  for  peace,  which  toot  place  ai  Chor- 
us its  protector,  became  tbe  nuer  of  the  loOenburg,  near  Berlin,  wore  fruitless.  No- 
greater  part  of  Germany ;  and  the  empe-i  Tember  31,  Napoleon  issued  tho  Jaiuoua 
ror  Francis  renounced,  August  6,  the  un-  Berlin  decree,  deolaring  Great  Britain 
perial  throne  of  Germany ;  and,  without  in  a  Mate  of  blockade,  and  strictly  pro- 
a  struggle,  the  ancient  empire  waa  diseolv-  hibiting  all  intercourse  with  ber.  (See 
od,  after  it  had  long  caused  to  he  an  tm-  Continental  $ytlem.)  The  French  armiea 
pire  in  effect,  and  for  all  the  purposes  for  continued  to  advance.  At  Poaen,  Nape- 
wliichgoveriunaatsiuv  established.  What-  leon  promised  to  tbe  long-wronged  Pole* 
ever  the  dreams  of  some  fanciful  poliii-  the  restoration  of  the'-'"-1"1'""  *  **■"- 
dans  may  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  sion  armv  hastened,! 
every  unprejudiced  observer  must  confess  of  Prussia ;  but  the  I 
Uiat  me  destruction  of  the  German  empire  cember  36;  tho  bloody  battle  of  Eylau, 
was  necessary.  A  few  notes  were  written,  February  7  and  8, 1807  (see  F#iau\;  the 
and  the  empire  fell  to  duet,  ukelbosebod-  capitulation  of  Dannie;  tbe  division  of 
ies  which  retain  their  form  for  a  longtime  the  Russian  power  try  the  Turkish  war ; 
when  undisturbed,  but  crumble  as  noon  as  the  skirmish  at  Heilsberg,  June  10;  at 
touched.  In  the  article  Pruttia,  we  bore  Ottrolenka,  on  the  13th ;  and  we  battle 
spoken  of  tbe  painful  and  embarraaaing  of  Frtedhndjq.  v.),  on  the  14th,  finally  ft- 
situation  of  that  country  in  relation  to  suited  in  a  truce  on  (be  Slat ;  and,  on  ton 
France  and  England.  At  tbe  beginning  7th  of  July,  in  a  peace  between  Russia 
of  180Q,  England  declared  war  against  and  France,  and,  on  the  9th,  between 
PnibBuv  for  having  taken  possession  of  France  and  Prussia,  at  Tilsit.  Inlhearn- 
Hanover;  yet  Fox,  now  prime  minister  of  do  TiUk,  Pmtt  of,  are  given  the  results  of 
Great  Britain,  showed  himself  willing  to  Una  peace,  tbe  main  features  of  whioh. 
treat  respecting  peace  with  France;  but  were,  that  Prussia  lost  upwards  of  four 
when  the  Prussian  ambassador  learned  tnilliniui  of  subjects,  and  had  to  pay  exor- 
that  the  restitution  of  Hanover  was  spo-  bhant  contributions.  Her  principal  for- 
ken  of  mom  of  the  conditions  of  a  pence  tresses  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
between  France  and  England,  it  may  be  French  until  all  was  paid.  The  newly- 
■aid  that  war  between  Prussia  and  France  created  duchy  of  Wajsaw  waa  given  U 


hahed  the    confederacy   of   the    Rhino,  to  the  royal  dignity.     A  new  kingdom 

Prussia  thought  it  her  duty  to  endeavor  to  composed  of  Henna,  Brunswick,  Hanover, 

_...  >_   ^ Oanabruek,  and  part  of  Prussia,  reaching 

_  to  tlie  Elbe,  calked  the  kingdom  of  YY<*t- 

aian  and  Saxon  army,  conaisbng  half  of  nfaaha  (q.  v.),  the  crown  of  wbiefa  wen 

foreigners,  waa  totally  routed,  October  14,  given  to  Jerome,  the  youngest  brother  of 

1806,  in  a  double  battle  at  Auentadt  and  the  emperor,  married  to  a  princess  royal 

Jena,  a  long  description  of  which  is  given  of  Wurtemrrerg.    (See  Jsraaas.)    What- 

tmdertbeheadof  Jmo.    Before  the  battle  ever  views  Napoleon  himself  entertained 

of  Jena,  Napoleon  directed  a  letter  to  the  respecting  there  newly -created  hingdoma 

king  of  Prussia,  in  order  to  try  to  atop  the  — whether  they  were  at  aome  future  time 

efiusion  of  blood,  dated  Gem,  October  13.  to  give  way  to  inatilutiona  more  calculated 

Saxony  was  separated  from  the  alliance  for  stability  and  independence,  or  whether 

with  Prussia,  and  the  scattered  portions  of  he  actually  thought  it  possible  and  deaira- 

the  army  of  the  hater  submitted  to  the  bin  to  ertabnsh,  in  this  way,  a  permanent 

enemy,  whilst  almost  all  her  fortresses  fell  '                        "    ' 
by  treachery  or  cowardice.    October  37, 
napoleon  made  his  entry  into  Berlin,  and 

organized  a  government  for  the  conquer*  wan  u«sggnatew  dktort.ilu  pardon  of  Ha*. 

ed  Prussian  territories.'     General  Mortier  tela  *u  culled  ■  theatrical  diiplsy  ■  at  if.  at  thai 
VMjment.  Napoleon  either  nocded.or could  expect, 

•  Thepsidontf  pruKeHiUfeM(q.v.),*iUu  to  conciliate  the    Prtuaii™.       Similar  ren.™ 

tuae,  bapkaiivLDciilaitbNapolcea'alif*.     la  ™e  aba  often  east  on inn  off*,  of  pep**,  » 

lbs  bent  of  paJhicaJ  cxcilctacat,  whose  effect  >  al-  'top  Ike  sfibnoa  of  Mood. 
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cribed  to  him,  as  thoimprat^oJjility  of  it  up  the  porta  of  the  Pyrerw 

ni  too  evident  (the  existence  of  thai  sys-  Portugal,  which  has,  for  thb  _  ^u.u.,, 

tern  of  foreign  dependencies  resting  upon  always  been  dependent  on  England,  at- 

kis  personal  energies,  and  the  strange  con-  traded  particularly  Napoleon's  attention, 

ftict  of   interests  in   Europe) — wo    say,  Spain,   ever    since   1795    subservient  to 

"■""  '>  be  France,  bad  been  bo  merely  from  fear; 


founded  on  liberal  principles,  the  free  op-  Upon  the  Spaniards  to  take  up  anna  against 
eration  of  which,  of  course,  was  impeded  the  common  enemy,  who,  however,  WW  not 
by  the  protracted  war*  in  Europe.  Na-  named  more  definitely.  Pradt  (q.  v.)  [Mi- 
poleon  returned  to' France,  and  received  mora  «nr  la  Rioolutiott  tFEtp.)  ascribes 
m  Paris  the  visits  of  the  German  princes.  Napoleon's  conduct  towards  Spain,  to  his 
In  destroying  the  power  of  Prussia,  ha  being  irritated  by  this  foolish  prodama- 
probably  had  three  objects :  I.  to  doprive  don ;  but  the  plana  of  Napoleon  were  not 
Russia  of  a  power  ever  ready  to  unite  it- 
self with  her,  in  her  attacks  upon tbe  new  P"1*  '•"•J-T**  wu  e"bF**lJ,,1No-  a  rf 
order  of  thhm  !>MaMllsnVa£n  the spa-  *!  **•  **™v-«:  "inownnulars.,  P*a- 
v  ■  -™  ^"" J .  "TiV.  ■  ™y"  etraliiur,  proipeclive  views,  ud  conuaai  refer- 
hanon  of  Poland,  in  which  tbey  both  shar-  m£u  poiienly,  and  10  their  opinion ;  ihe  lofly 
ed;  3.  to  be  safe  against  attacks  from  the  ipmi  in  winch  be  uudertook  Jabon  of  practical 

east,  whilst  his  attention  was  attracted  to  utiliij  j  ihe blended  femilir-'--  — ■   •' — ' 

to  ensure  the  rigorous  obaerv-  "  •!-->--> 


Impulse  which  be  gave  to  hii  a —  by  da 

..    .      v.  .  .         „..  J .  "9     pauuj  which  he  traced  out  Tor  others  to  SaSow : 

the  coast  of  the  Baltic.    The  interview  of    and  Ibsj  practical  span.    An  it  wai  not  written  for 
Napoleon  andAlexander,  at TUsit, result-    pm>lic=i™,Uwtlliiot  beeharged  with qaeapdea. 


.    sonal  fiiendship  I 
two  monarch*, promoted,  perhaps,  by  the  "  *•»*«*»**»■  *»»■  H  war. 

late  conduct  of  England  towerds  the  em-  "  Mnuitmr  Crtktf— 

peror  of  Russia.     England  suspected  the       ''YouhaveraceivedaVimpeiialdflcnebv^which 

conclusion  of  secret  articles  of  peace  be-  Ihave  authorized  *emUngnW  to  lend  B^;tW0 

fween  mem,  and   insisted  on  knowing  *™«  w  U»  diy  of  pari..    I  >w«  fay 

|»mA,da,ri^a>f^  ttSttXlESSlSBgS 

Denmark,  unable  to  maintain  her  neutral-  n™t  Ihe  revenue,  of  Ihe  cily.     In  then  Worfi, 

hy  in  such  a  state  of  things,  would  yield  uWe  ere  awie  which  will  aot  be  very  productive, 

up  her  ships  to  supply  the  French  loan  at  botaranenly  faromamaal.    Then  in  othen. 


after  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  yet  commenced.    I  tappote  you  have  taken  op 

The  Danish  fleet  consisted  of  18  vessels  *•  *«*  ^"ifwifor  lb.  fooniaint,  a.  that  you 

of  the  line,  15  frigates,  6  brigs,  and  35  E"  ffr^  ^  P™™ooaUy  fcr  the  »•• 

™J«i^  -Th«ST!5n-™S*  «  ,hZ  J*""  •*  «»•<*■    Carry onlbe  whole wiuiqnni. 

sun-boats.    The  fate  of  Denmark,  at  this  tw.  iritem  of  advancing  money  to  the  cUyof 

time,  was  the  harder,  as  she  had  honestly  Peril,  to  segment  iu  brenctae.  of  reveaae,  u  the 

struggled  to  preserve  her  neutrality ;  but,  "tended  to " -■■'  -     " 

in  great  political  crisea,  it  is  impossible  ""■"j™"' 

eufierfor jiationjor  for  indrndiuus  to  re-  w  Fllril    ^ „a  ulo  „„,  ,0 „,e  il:lM0    ^ 

main  neutral.     One  of  the  first  measures  mil  from  the  Rhine  lo  the  Schddt.     Theme  three 


struggled  to  preserve  her  neutrality  ;  but,  "tended  to  contribute  to  iu  embcHisbnent.    Hy 

in  great  political   crises,  it  is  impossible  "^■t™  "  "oertend  it :  to  other  deurtr- — 

maw  neutral.     One  of  the  first  measures  that  Ana iihc  Rhine  u>  the  Scheldi.    T_~ 

of  Napoleon,  after  hie  return  to  St.Cloud,  canali  can  be  carried  on  nivigorourfyMcoa.-... 

July  37, 1807,  was  the  dissolution  of  the  7"*ed.     My  intention  u,  iudependenUy  of  the 

tribunate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eattrae*  ^*^^«^'?i^Jto/*T<^rf'»» 

■-...„#..  _..  .— .kli.hul  mntaini...  _ K.  "■"i  to  •"*  «uaorduwry  fimdi  (or  the  three 

«tapt«wssestablUihed,!X»tatiuug,  as  be-  e^J,,     For  tbu  purpo»,  I  .hnoJd  Eke  to  «B 

fhre  UW  revolution,  three  departments  j—  the  canal  of  St.  (luenuu,  the  produce  of  which 

one  for  the  expenditure ;  another  for  the  night  be  employed  to  expedite  the  woriu  of  the 

revenue :  and  the  third  for  the  expendi-  <*■*>  ™* .Burgundy,    h  fact,  I  would  tefl  even 

due  and  revenue  of  the  cities  and  oom-  l0"the^0B»ttn7?,^f^^i^J^IBw!^ 

muniues.     Hia  attention  to  internal  im-  uie  s.4oe.    1  ^J^J^t^^g^^ 

provement  was  unabated.*     Still  further  tin  might  be  »olJ  for  8,000,000  franci ;   iaat  of 

to  straiten  England,  Napoleon  now  shut  Loiag  for  u  much ;  and  the  cannl  of  Lanrnedoc 
for  more.  There  would  then  be  XfXfl&ji)  pro- 
cured iromoditttely,  which  I  should  craploy  in  c»r- 

ition  tothii  mbject  Bupeiu-i  from  nut-  rymg  on  the  three  great  cuahj  with  all  paen- 

>,  nnd  i*  ttraingly  ibewn  in  aW  (el-  Me  rapidity.     I  ban  Ihe  mooey;  the  date  win 
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Hkoly  to  be  influenced  by  the  prorliuiaukm  fiscnte  English  merchandise  in  l'ortu- 
ofasubjectlikeGodoy.(q.T>)  Betweenthe  guese  ports,  nnd  adhere,  without  reserve, 
agent  of  the  latter  at  Paris  (Izquierdo  by    to  the  continental  system,  if  the  houae  of 


aej  and  the  French  court,  a  contention  Braganzs  wished  to  nain  on  die  throne'* 

was  signed,  on  October  57,  at  Fontaine-  —a  depend  which  it  wan  actually  impos- 

bleau,  uT  which  it  was  provided  that  the  nble  to  fulfil,  beeidee  being  inconBistent 

bouse  of  Brngnuza  should  cease  to  reign  in  with  the  oath  taken  by  overy  ruler  of  Por- 

PortugaJ,  which  was  to  be  divided  into  tugal     When  a  French  and  Spanish  ar- 

North  Lusitania,  for  the  king  of  Emilia,  my  approached,  he  and  his  family  em- 

who  was  to  restore  Tuscany  to  Fiance ;  barked,  November  29,  for  Brazil :    the 

South  Lusitania,  forGodoy,  as  a  sovereign  next  day,  Junot  entered  Lisbon,  and  the 

prince ;  and  the  central  provinces,  which  conquest    of  Portugal    was    completed, 

were  to  be    subsequently   disposed   o£  The  political  state  of  Spain  at  this  time 

Napoleon  had  informed  the  prince  regent  was  deplorable,  and  the  condition  of  the 

of  Portugal,  in  August,   "that  he  must  Spanish  court  shocking.     It  consisted  of 

give  up  all  connexion  with  England,  con-  a  king,  universally  called  trtenfc  and  un- 


ion nothing :  ou  the  contrary,  il  will  gain ;  since,  to  opening  a  rood  for  public  works,  into  which  lbs 

if  it  loses  the  revenues  of  the  cassis  oT  I.oing,  St.  proceed*  of  the  navigation  of  the  cudi  would 

Quentin,  ud  (hat  or  the  south,  it  will  nun  the  be  immediately  thrown.    We  might  thus  put  to 

product  of  the  canals  of  the  Scheldt,  Napoleon,  this  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  line  canals, 

and  Borfnndy :  nnd  when  these  works  are  com-  and  of  others  besides  if  then  are  say  which  ran 

pleled,  if  circumstances  permit,  I  shall  sell  these,     be  sold.     With  this  instil-: -i~.m  -i- 

in  oilier  to  make  others.     Thus  my  object  is  to  tbe  face  of  the  country. 


"  I  have  made  the  glory  of  my  rein  to  e 

»  of  the  territory  of  m  y  ei 


to  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  there.  In  England,  in  changing  she  thee  of 

a  charter  would  have  been  granted,  for  construct-  The  esaeasjsai  of  thass  great  w 

ins;  the  canal  of  St.  Quentia,  and  the  work  would  wiry  to  the  interest  of  my  people  u  to  mv  owa 

have  been  left  10  cnpilnlists.     I  hare,  on  the  cost-  satisfaction.     I  attach  erjunJ  importance  nnd  great 

trary,  begun  by  constructing  the  canal  of  St.  glory  to  Ihe  suppression  of  nendkitr.  lAindsnre 

Qocntin.     It  has  cost,  I  believe,  B.OOOJMO  francs;  not  wauling;  but  it  seenu  to  mo  that  Ihe  work 

it  will  produce  o00;000  francs.     I  shall,  then,  lose  proceeds  afc^,and,  meantime, yeais  are  paasjag 

nothing  by  selling  st  to  a  company  for  what  it  has  away.  We  must  not  pass  through  Ibis  world  witb- 

coet  me ;  since,  with  this  money,  I  shall  consinict  oat  leaving  traces  which  may  commend  our  mem- 

olber  canals.  Hake  me,  I  beg  of  yoo,  a  report  up-  orj  lo  posterity.     I  am  going  to  be  absent  lor  n 

onthia  subject;  otherwise,  wo  •hall  die  without  month.    Be  ready  on  Ihe  loth  December  lo  aa- 

seoing  these  three  canals  navirnled.     In  met,  il  is  swer  nil  these  onsaiions,  which  you  will  have  «- 

yean  since  the  cnnnl  of  St,  (tuenlin  waa  be-  nmined  in  detail,  met  I  may  be  able,  hy  a  geasral 

,  and  it  is  no*  yet  finished.     Now,  ussss  canal*  decree,  to  put  ih^sN^uig  Mow  to  niendichy.  You 

of  much  more  importance.    The  expense  of  must  find,  before  the  loth  Deeenther,  in  the  re- 


Dslnietioar.  Yoa  have  young  sudkors,  btaB- 
prefects,  skilful  engineers ;  bring  all  into  ee- 

and  do  not  sleep  in  the  ordinary  Inbort  of 


B  Rhine  to  the  Scheldt  will  also  cost  a  — -,  ._...._......,.._    _.         _.  .,    ...     ... 

large  sum.     The  general  funds  of  tbe  state  are  not  tbo  bureau.     Il  is  necessary,  likewise,  that,  at 

sufficient  lo  enny  them  on  as  quickly  as  we  could  the  same  time,  »li  that  relates  to  the  adminislr* 

wish.    The  canal  of  Napoleon  it  in  Ihe  same  lit-  lion  of  the  public  worts,  should  be  completed;  so 

nation.     Let  me  know  bow  much  it  will  be  possi-  that,  at  the  comrneacemeat  of  tbe  fine  sewou, 

bte  to  expend  yearly  oo  each  of  these  throe  en-  Prance  may  present  the  spectacle  of  a  country 

nets.     Imppoeethst,wrilsout  injuring  other  works,  wilhout  a  single  beggar,  and  where  nil  the  jtopo- 

we  might  allow  to  each,  yearly,  three  or  four  mil-  lation  nay  be  in  action  to  embellish  and  render 

linns;  nnd  that  thus,  in  five  or  six  yean,  we  might  productive  our  immense  territory. 

see  them  all  navigated.     Yoo  will  inform  me  bow  "  You  must,  also,  prepare  for  me  ell  that  is 

much  the  existing  imposts  will  furnish  far  these  three  pessary  respecting  tbe  SMSSS—  to  be  taken  for 


.  so  be  taken  for  ob- 

_.._ _..-     „  _..  __^of  tbssuwbsa  of  Cob 

supplementary  Binds  which.  I  granted  in  IB06,     tcutb  and  Kochefort,  money  for  supporting  tbo 

j — m  these  worts  with  tbe  greatest  activ-     fund  Tor  public  works,  and  lor  finishing  the  draln- 

■-  --  --'-   -jll  tbo  three  cai — *~     : "    -.-*.-. :--.  ...»-_ 


at  what  price  it  would  be  be 
,ion  myself  Ihe  charge  of  fi 
iogporcksaert :  then  we  (Mil  have  money  in  ah 


to  sell  them.  1  takeupon  myself  the  charge  of  find-     (bins,  that  we  may  be  able,  during  the  sveausgs 
■'      ---'-■" „........-_..  ...  .-  ■•lttMM1ba  means  lor 


dance.     You  must  toll  me,  la  your  report,  bow     attaining  great  resulis. 
much  the  Ihree  which  I  wish  speedily  lo  finish  arete-         "Upon  this,  ficc. 
i una led  to  coat,  nnd  compare  it  with  tbe  sums  which 

itn,  my  ■ssstssr  of  the  hrtertes." 

3,g,t,zod  by  Google 


the  three  old  csuinls  have  cost  that  I 

"  You  understand  what  I  wish.     Hy  intention 
is.  In  go  beyond  yonr  report.    Perhaps  it  will  lead 
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Wctt ,— which,  indeed,  the  conduct  of  JetepX.)  The  schools  tad  batkntkas  of 
Charles  IV  shows  that  he  must  have  been ;  instruction  in  the  whole  empire  wereuni- 
— acriminal  queen,  who  did  not  even  ob-  formly  organized,  but  in  a  military  man- 
serve  appearances ;  an  ambitious  and  in-  ner ;  and  a  new  religious  catechism  m 
tripling  favorite  and  prime- minister  ;  and  prepared  for  the  French  empire,  which 
anheir-apperent  conspiring  against  his ft-  wee  offensive  to  the  thinking  part  of  the 
theHs  throne.  A  conspiracy  of  the  prince  nation,  though  the  object  of  it  waa  probs- 
ofAsturiae  induced  eren  the  king  to  make  My  to  deprive  certain  ftnatka  of  the  in- 
public  avowals,  which  proved  tbe  truth  of  fluence  which  they  exerted  over  the  un 
all  tbe  scandal,  political  and  domestic,  re-  informed  against  Napoleon  and  tbe  new 
'  family,  that  many,  till  order  of  things.  The  English  landed  in 
'"  "  mi —  "■  ■  '  Portuguese  ehowoda 
— *—  the  French. 


kK  fully  ci 


ten  place  when  Napo-  great  disposition  toriseagsinst: 

lean  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  towards  the  Napoleon  brought  about  the  congress 

end  of  1607.     In  Venice  he  saw  Joseph,  Erfurt,  in  order  to  i     ' 

king  of  Naples;  and  when  he  returned  to  to  eetoMeh  peace. 


Mantua  from  Venice,  he  met  his  brother  himself  on  the  east,  that  he  might  devote 

Lucien,    who    had  come    thither    from  his  whole  strength  to  the  reduction  of  the 

Boom.     Some  have  believed  that  he  then  Pyrenean.  peninsula,  particularly  as  Aus- 

ottered  the  latter  the  crown  of  Spain ;  tna  had  shown  ajcreet  disposition  to  break, 

but  we   cannot  judge  whether  be   had  once  more  with  France.     The  article  JSr- 

then  fully  formed  the  project  of  placing  a  furi  contains  some  details  respecting  this 

new  race  on  tbe  Spanish  throne.     In  the  congress,  which  took  place  in  Sept- 1806, 

article  Joseph  (Appendix  to  vol.  vii),  it  is  and  at  which  tbe  emperor  Alexnnderap- 

ateted  that,  at  a  later  period,  Lucien  was  peered,  with  many  other  potentates.    The 
'-      "                     of  Naples,  -■'-"■  ■        ■»-...  ....... 


Supine  at  this  time  was  made    England,  however,  refused  t 
f  Venice,  his   r'~    '       L--      --  " 


aeph  exchanged   i 

princess  of  Bologna,  I  .... 
alike  of  Lodi,  ana  the  order  of  the>iron  ning ;  as  a  different  mode  of  answer,  s 
crown  was  extended.  The  kingdom  the  minister,  would  have  amounted  to  an 
of  Etruria  was  changed  again  into  the  acknowledgment  of  the  title  of  Napoleon, 
grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  added  pro-  October  18,  Napoleon  returned  to  St 
visional!/  to  France.  The  queen  Maria  Cloud:  on  the  29th,  he  set  out  for  Spain, 
Louisa,  of  Etruria,  returned  to  Spain.  Dec  where  hki  presence  brought  victory  to  tbe 
17, 1807,  Napoleon  issued  the  famous  de-  French  arms.  But  threatening  move- 
cree  of  Milan  (see  Contmaiial  Sgttcwi),  menu  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  speedily 
which  was  followed  by  a  still  severer  de-  obliged  him  to  return.  Austria  declared 
cree,  of  January  11, 1806.  Iu  the  same  war  April  9,1809.  Napoleon  entered  In- 
month,Kehl  and  Castel,Wesel  and  flush-  golstadt  on  the  18th.  On  the  20th,  be 
ing,  were  united  to  the  French  empire,  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Abensbergj  on 
General  MioUis  marched  into  Rome,  oc-  the  91st,  at  Landshut ;  on  the  33d,  at  Eck- 
cupied  it,  and  kept  the  pope  in  a  state  of  mflhl  (see  £obnfiU] ;  on  the  33d,  at  Rat- 
dependence,  but  not,  as  many  have  be-  isbon  ;  and  on  the  13th  of  May, Vienna  ca- 
lieved,  in  order  to  prevent  bun  from  im-  pituleted.  An  attempt  to  excite  the  Hun- 
peding  the  execution  of  the  plana  re-  garians  to  insurrection  was  unsuccese- 
specting  Spain.  A  new  hereditary  no-  nil ;  and  in  Tyrol,  then  belonging  to  lia- 
bility was  now  created,  in  order,  as  the  varia,  the  peasants  took  up  arrae  against 
emperor  expressed  himself  to  give  the  tbe  French,  being  promised  support  by  a 
imperial  throne  the  requisite  dignity,  and  letter  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  and  alter- 
to  excite  a  praiseworthy  emulation  in  the  wards  shamefully  abandoned.  (See  ifo- 
bearts  of  the  French.  The  titles  of  the  /er.)  Even  in  tbe  north  of  Germany,  an 
hew  nobility  were  those  of  the  feudal  insurrectionary  spirit  broke  out.  (See 
times ;  yet  no  privileges  were  attached  to  ScktU.)  On  the  21st  and  23d  of  May,  Na- 
these  otles.  This  blow  was  considered  potoon  lost  the  battle  of  Aspern  (q.  v.)  and 
by  the  old  nobility  more  severe  than  any  Emlingon ;  but  the  Italian  army  came  to 
previous  one,  and,  perhaps,  was  se.  This  his  aid;  and,  after  the  battle  of  Raab,  June 
event  took  place  a  short  time  before  tbe  14,  tbe  Austrians  also  lost,  July  5th  and 
great  changes  in  Spain.  (For  a  connected  6th,  the  battle  of  Wojjram  (q.  v.),wliichre- 
rehnion  of  these  occurrences,  and  tor  the  suited  inthe  truce  at  Znaym.July  18.  The 
war  in  Spain,  see  the  articles  SJ>oin,and  TyroleM  alone  continued  to  fight  with 
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socoe*,  and  the  duke  of 
escaped  the  pursuit  of  a  him 

But  the  occupation  of  WalcbeL ,,  ......     _ .,  — „ , j  ., 

Eaguan  (see  Otrmto),  the  capitulation  of  which  be  could  no  longer  wear  with  in- 
Flushing,  August  15th,  and  the  conquest  dependence  and  honor  (see  Low*  Bona- 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  October  9th,  did  not  pmit);  and  onthe  9th,  the  incorporation  of 
affect  the  success  of  Napoleon  in  Austria,  the  whole  kingdom  with  the  French  ei 


«,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick- (Elo    the  king  of  Holland  was  compelled  to 
d  the  pursuit  of  a  superior  force,    make  great   concession*.     He  therefore 
But  the  occupation  of  Walcheren  by  the    unexpectedly  resigned  his  crown,  July  1, 


o  separate! 
ne  that  mif 


On  the  lftth,  a  German  youth  of  the  name  pire  was  declared.  A  similar  fate  befell 
of  Soma  (q.  v.)  attempted  to  stab  him  in  Valaja  and  the  countries  of  the  German 
Schonbninti.  Meanwhile  he  had  united,  confederacy  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ems, 
Hay  17, 1809,  the  whole  of  the  States  of  Weser  and  Elbe,  the  Hanseatk  towns, 
the  Church  with  France.  Pius  VII  (q.  v.}  Oldenburg,  a  portion  of  the  grand-duchy 
bad  no  anna  but  excommunication,  ana  of  Berg,  and  even  some  parts  of  West- 
mis  be  pronounced,  June  12,  against  the  phalie,  which  the  king  was  obliged  to 
emperor.  For  this  he  was  carried  to  cede.  A  great  portion  of  Europe  was 
France,where  Napoleon  thought  he  could  subjugated.  Spain  ahme  continued  to 
deprive  him  of  all  political  influence,  fight-  England  remained  unconquered, 
October  14,  peace  was  concluded  at  Vi-  and  Russia  was  still  a  formidable  power, 
enna.  Austria  lost  some  valuable  prov-  With  America,  too,  differences  arose  re- 
ined and  its  seacoasts.  The  Illyrian  apecting  the  continental  system ;  for  this 
provinces  were  made  a  French  govern-  reason  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan 
menL  The  most  important  of  the  nego-  were  ostensibly  revoked,  April  98, 1811. 
tiations  following  this  campaign  was  that  But  the  tariff  of  Trianon,  as  it  was  called, 
for  the  hand  of  on  Austrian  princess  for  the  continued  captures  and  burning  of 
the  emperor,  who,  if  his  elevation  to  the  English  and  colonial  goods,  inflicted  Kill 
imperial  dignity  bad  been  necessary,  so-  deeper  wounds.  Napoleon  stood  on  the 
cording  to  the  general  opinion,  to  give  pinnacle  of  his  power,  wbich,  if  possible, 

r'et  to  France,  certainly  wanted  a  son  was  still  more  consolidated  by  the  young 

the  firm  establishment  of  hie  throne,  empres»givingbirtht*Bprince,Marcli20, 

and.  the  security  of  the  laws  and  institu-  1811,  to  whom,  even  before  his  birth,  had 

lions  connected  with  it.  Hard  as  it  was  for  been  giventhetitleofkingoffiome.  (See 

■ate  from  Josephine,  the  step  Reklutadt.)     About  the  end  of  the  year 

j  might  have  been  expected;  new  differences  arose  with  Russia  and 

but  whether  he  acted  the'  wisest  part  in  Sweden.     Sweden  was  easily  deprived 

marrying  an  Austrian  princess  is  another  of  its  German  provinces)  Jan.  37, 1813. 

question,  not  to  be  discussed  here.    (See  Preparations  on  the  most  extensive  scale 

Otranto.)     December  3,  Napoleon  cele-  were  soon  after  made  in  France  against 

brated  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation  at  Russia.     The  difference  between  France 

Paris  with  unusual  pomp — a  festival  re-  and  Russia,  it  is  generally  stated,  was  caus- 

markable  for  the  great  number  of  bovc-  ed  by  Napoleon's  annexing  the  territory  of 

reigns  from  Germany  and  other  parts  of  several  members  of  the  confederation  of 

Europe,  who  attended  it,  and  for  the  the  Rhine  to  France.  Amongthcsewaathe 

speech  which  Napoleon  delivered  on  that  duke  of  Oldenburg,  who  refused  to  take 

day  in  the  hall  of  the  legislative  body,  and  Erfurt,  with  the  territory  appertaining;  to 

which  was  directed  much  more  to  all  Eu-  h,  in  exchange  for  his  duchy,  and  prefer- 

rope  than  to  the  assembled  representatives  red  to  retire  to  the  court  of  the  emperor 

m  the  numerous  departments  of  France,  of  Russia,  bis  near  relation.    But,- in  fact, 

December  16,  a  decree  of  the  senate  annul-  the  chief  cause  of  the  war  between  France 

led  the  marriage  between  Napoleon  and  and  Russia  was,  that  Alexander  would 

Josephine.     March  II,  1810,  the  nuptials  not  adhere  so  strictly  to  the  continental 

of  the  emperor  with  the  archduchess  Ma-  system  ss  he  bad  promised  to  do  at  Erfurt. 

riaLoutBB(q.v.)QfAuBtriawerecelebrated  Napoleon  thought   that  peace  could  not 

in  Vienna,  and,  April  2,  cardinal  Fesch  be  obtained  but  by  carrying  this  system 

performed  the  marriage  ceremony  at  Par-  '  through.     He  had  made  too  many  sacri- 

as.     Peace  had  also  been  concluded,  Jan.  fices  already,  in  maintaining  it,  to  be  will- 

6,  1810,  with  Sweden,  on  the  basis  of  the  ing  to  give  it  up.    Moreover,  he  saw  that 

continental  system.    March  1,  moreover,  tile  two  empires  would  necessarily  coine 

the  viceroy  of  Italy  was  appointed  hered-  to  war  as  soon  as  Russia  should  attempt 

itary  grand-duke  of  Frankfort,  as  sue-  to  execute  her  plans  upon  Constantinople, 

cesser  of  theprince  primate;  theremain-  which  western  Europe  eotiM  not  permit. 

ing  part  of  Hanover  was  united  with  the  Napoleon  was  then  at  the  head  ofsuch  n 

kingdom  of  Westphalia ;  and,  on  the  16th,  force  as  he  might  never  again  be  able  to 
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command,  and  thought  if 


«  necessity  of  clipping  the  for  a  moment.  The  tune  hM  not  jet  ar- 
wmgsoi  iwsrabioo^  are  now  sufficiently  rived  when  Napoleon  con  be  coolly  esn- 
ttppereuL  But  Napoleon  foresaw  not  the  mated.  It  must  be  left  to  future  genera- 
buroingnf  Moscow,  and  the  great  impulse  dons  to  consider  calmly  his  whole  career, 
given  thereby  to  the  Russian  people,  undisturbed  by  personal  or  party  feeling, 
The  winter,  which  set  in  several  weeks  and  unembarrassed  by  the  multitude  of 
earner  than  usual,  did  the  rest  The  details  which  new  prevent  the  true  bear- 
bettalioiM  of  the  French  and  allied  ar-  ing  of  hie-  measures  from  being  seen. 
mies  assembled  in  Germany  end  Pe~  The  opinions  now  entertained  respecting 
land.  The  Prussian  fortresses  and  Dant-  him  may  be  classed,  we  think,  under  the 
sic  were  still  occupied  by  the  French,  following  heads;  1.  That  he  wssauBurp- 
Napoleon  left  St.  Cloud  May  9.  In  Dree-  er.  This  charge  is  preferred  by  two  very 
den  he  collected  around  him  the  Ger-  different  parties ;  a.  by  the  adherents  of 
man  kings  and  princes,  the  emperor  and  legitimacy,  who  think  hia  noblest  course 
empress  of  Austria.  June  24,  he  led  would  bftye  been  to  play  the  part  of  gen- 
ius army  •cross  the  Niemen.  Thus  eral  Molk.  We  need 
began  the  war  with  Russia.  He  called  it  """ 
the  second  Polish  war.     (See  Russum- 

Oerma*    War   of   1813 — 15,    forming    a  alee    made   by  some  republicans.      We 

division  of  the  article  JZasna.)    Napo-  have  already  observed  that,  up  to  the 

lean's  genius,  however,  shone  amidst  M>  time  when  Napoleon  took  the  reins  of 

reverses,   and   amazes  even  amidst  the  government,  no  republic  can  be  said  to 

honors  of  the   passage  of  the  Berezina  nave  existed  in  France.     We  need  tbes 

(November  36  and  37).    How  striking  is  only  ask,  whether  the  tendency  of  France 

the  twenty-ninth  bulletin,  of  December  3!  was    towards  a  republic,    and   whether 

The  battle  of  Leipsic,  on  the  16th,  17th  Napoleon  ought  to  have  lent  has  power  to 

and   18th  of  October,  displayed   all   his  establish  it,  provided  he  could  have  seen 

talent,  but  its  consequences  were  most  the  possibility  of  its  permanence.     The 

disastrous  to  him.    All  his  energies  were  forms  of  governments,  important  an  they 

called  intu  action  in  the  aerie*  of  con-  are,  are  but  secondary'  compared  to  the 

flirts  t«tw«en  the  Harne  and  Seine,  in  primary  elements  of  national   character 

F-'linuny  and  March,  1814.     In  spite  of  and   political  condition,  and  are  always 

the  entreaties  of  all  who  surrounded  him,  dependent  on  the  latter.    The  preservation 

be  refused  to  make  peace.    (See  (Tkatti-  of  the  new   politico-social  relations  « 

'       "  "    Severalc""  -       ■     •  


Ion,  CongrtU  at)    Several  of  his  minis-  first  to  be  attended  to.     If  a    republic 

.....    _i_0  bought  his  ruin  certain,  con-  was  incompatible  with  justice,  safety  of 

it  prudent  to  provide,  in  tune,  for  person  and   property,  internal  peace,  or 

s,  especially  Talleyrand.    "lhey  national  in  dependence,  die  for    "  ' 

«  enemy  on  their  way  to  Paris,  to  have  given  way  to  the  1 

■    "   ),  formerly   --•■■■  •   "       -'  -  "  ■ 


themselves,  especially  Talleyrand.    1  hey  national  independence,  the  former  ought 

assisted  the  enemy  on  their  way  to  Paris,  to  have  given  way  to  the  latter.    We 

The  senate,  too,  formerly  so  submissive,  believe  there  are  few  people  of  judgment 

■or,  and  the  inee-  who,  at  present,  "«■"'■"»  that,  at  that 


curity  of  absolute  power  was  strikingly  period,  a  republic  would  have  comported 

demonstrated.    Mannont,  at  last,  aban-  with  the  internal  and  external  relations  af 

doned    his    master.       (See     Mamumt.)  France.     Firmly  attached  as  we  are  to 

April  11,  1814,  Napoleon  signed  the  act  republican  institutions,  we  yet  muat  ad- 

of  abdication,  and  the  treaty,  which  left  nut  that,  as  there  muat  be  a  difference  in 

him  the  ialnnd  of  Elba,  with  sovereign  the  habitations  af  men,  according  to  the 

power,  the  title  of  emperor,  and  an  income  materials   which   lUey  possess    for  their 

of  3/100,000  franca.    He  abdicated  with  construction,  so  governments  must  differ 

the   words,  "  The   allied  powers  having  with  the  character  and  condition  of  the 

proclaimed  that  the  emperor  Napoleon  is  governed.     Republics  cannot  exist  with- 

the  only  obstacle  to  the  reestablish  meat  out  republicanism,  and  republicanism  a 

of  peace  in  Europe,  the  emperor  Napo-  not  be  created  by  the  forms  of  n  c 

Icon,   faithful  to  his  principles,   declares  tution,  but  springs,  in  a  great  o 

that  be  renounces,  for  himself  and  his  from  the  nature  of  men's  relations 

heirs,  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy,    nary  life.    Those  forms  of  social  en „„ 

because   there   is  no  personal    sacrifice,  which  are  favorable  to  this  spirit,  it  ks,  of 

even  that  of  his  life,  which  he  is  not  course*  the  duty  of  every  lover  of  liberty  to 
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promote.  -S.  There  are  aorne  who  admire  that;  I  want  ten  years'  peace,  and  theEng- 
Napoleon,  and  acknowledge  that  he  did  lish  oligarchy  will  not  allow  it/*  Wequote 
much  good  to  Prance,  but  maintain  that  his  his  brother  Joseph,  as  one  to  whom  he 
own  genius  and  success  ted  him  astray  j  disclosed  himself  in  this  way  repeatedly. 
that  by  degrees  he  deviated  from  the  prin-  The  latest  eTonts  are  melancholy  com- 
ciple  which  bad  elevated  him,  and  afforded  mentaries  in  favor  of  Napoleon,  wheth- 
the  only  firm  basis  of  his  power ;  and  er  we  do  or  do  Dot  approve  entirely  of 
that  he  gradually  gave  way  to  princi-  hia  course,  considering  what  the  utter- 
plea  which  must  ruin  him ;  that,  more-  nal  state  of  France,  as  well  as  what  the 
over,  be  hud  the  foundations  of  numerous  condition  of  Europe,  required. — We  re- 
institutions  which,  if  they  had  been  de-  turn  to  oin- Iwief  biographical  sketch.  On 
"  '  again  the  island  of  Elba,  Napoleon  occupied 
_  . union  himself  with  literature,  and  the  consmic- 
removed ;  and  that  be  omitted,  lion  of  public  works ;  and  whilst  he  was 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  those  institutions  observing  the  discord  of  the  European 
which,  if  developed,  would  have  pro-  powers  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  the 
doced  that  widespread  political  and  blind  folly  manifested  by  the  Bourbons  in 
---■■'       -'   '•-    u  which  true  liberty  can  France,  the  c  "  ~                  *  " 

n  the  contrary,  deprived  sented  him  a 
the  nation  of  free  action,  and  organized  state  what  caused  him  to  return  from 
the  whole  body  politic  lees  in  a  civil  than  Elbe,  precisely  at  the  time  when  he  did. 
in  a  military  manner;  and  that  ambition,  He  embarked,  February  36,  1815,  with 
so  natural  to  noble  and  elevated  souls,  D00men,end  landed,  March  1,  at  Cannes, 
overpowered  him.  3.  Lastly,  there  are  not  tar  from  Frejus,  where  he  had  landed 
those  who  insist  upon  Napoleon's  having  sixteen  years  before,  on  his  return  from 
sincerely  wished  for  peace ;  that  he  had  no  Egypt;  and  his  march  to  Paris  at  this 
desire  for  renewing  war  after  the  peace  time  might  well  be  compared  to  his 
of  Luneville  and  of  Amiens,  but  that  he  former  journey.  On  the  voyage,  he  had 
was  forced  to  war  by  the  unrelenting  written  a  proclamation,  which  set  forth 
attacks  of  the  aristocracy  of  Europe,  Hup-  the  reasons  of  his  return,  and  of  which  be 
potted  by  the  money  of  England,  which  caused  many  copies  to  be  made.  Without 
was  itself  ruled  by  its  own  aristocracy,  oncountermgimyroyaltroops.lieadvaiwed 
who  expected  that  Napoleon  would  ex-  rapidly.  March  7th,  he  first  met  a  body  of 
haust  France,  and  exasperate  Europe,  by  royal  troops,  commanded  by  Labedoyire, 
continual  conflicts.  As  his  repeated  of-  who  could  not  prevent  them  from  joining 
fere  of  peace  were  spumed,  he  was  un-  Napoleon's  guards.  The  same  evening, 
able,  they  say,  to  establish  in  France  the  gates  of  Grenoble  were  opened  to 
institutions  in  accordance  with  free  prin-  him.  Lyons  was  entered  on  the  evening 
ciples,  which  he  sincerely  wished  to  of  the  10th.  On  the  13th,  marshal  Nev 
establish,  and  which  he  must  have  been  (q.  v.)  went  over  to  him ;  and  March  20th 
desirous  of  establishing  from  his  love  of  he  reached  Paris,  whichLouieXVIUhad 
posthumous  fame,  and  from  his  knowl-  leftinbaste, — on  event  which  plainly  show- 
edge  of  the  character  of  his  age,  in  which  ed,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  French 
authority  could  no  longer  be  maintained  were  against  the  Bourbons, — and  several 


support  of  public  opinion.     They  sum  up    ways 

the  whole  history  of  the  empire  in  these    now  . 

few   words:  "Napoleon  was  forced  to    return  indispensable,  or  at  least  the 

—    "—  "'■     "     "  '        "    -•-'■- "•lI1)urbonsastL-  - ' 


merely  try  brute  force,  but  required  the    distinguished  persons,  wbo  had  been  al- 

"      ""  twilling  to  raDy *  "       ' 

ned  him,   either 

idanwnsable,  or  i . 

war  by  the  English,  and  to  the  dictator-  of  the  Bourmrnsss  the  greatest  evil  which 
ship  by  the  war."  Napoleon  used,  not  could  befall  France.  The  royalists  now 
unfVequcntly,  to  say  to  his  confidants,  became  liberals,  and  preached  the  cause 
"  If  a  general  peace  is  ever  concluded,  of  liberty  against  the  tyrant !  The  mon- 
then  only  shall  I  be  able  to  show  myself  archs  assembled  at  Vienna  declared  Na- 
such  as  I  am,  and  become  the  moderator  poleon  out  of  the  pale  of  national  law,  as 
of  Europe.    France  is  enabled,  by  her    the  Bourbons  had  already  given  orders 

high  civilization,  and  the  absence  of  alt    *" — ■'■'—  J ' -'---»  —■•!-■■■-—*.-. 

aristocracy,  to  moderate  the  extreme  de- 
mands of  the  two  principles  which  divide    the  same  footing  with  the  lowest  a 

.i.i  v...„i...;..„i..„...ht .l™      wl:i„.  u exerting  himself  to  collect 

i  army,  be  caused  the  "addi- 

rnably  ex-    tional  act"  to  be  added  to  the  constitutions 

for    of  the  empire.  In  the  preamble  of  this  "ad- 


hunt  him  down  jeoatnrsw*),  as  the  expres- 
sion was,  by  which  Nspoleor  —  -"•  "■ 
.._    .    ___     the  same  farting  with  the  low 
the  world,  by  placing  heraelfbet ween  them,    Whilst  he  was  exerting  hims 
thus  preventing  a  general  conflagration,  of    and  organize  an  army,  be  cans 
which  none  of  us  could  reasonably  ex-    tional  act"  to  be  added  to  the 
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iitional  act,"  which  is,  in  several  respects,  with  his  wife  and  child ;  count  Monthokto, 
more  liberal  than  the  charter  of  the  Bour-  with  his  wife  and  child ;  count  Las  Cases, 
boos  of  1814,  he  declares  that  his  object  with  his  son,  who  was  obliged  to  leave 
bad  been  to  establish  a  federative  system  him  in  1817 ;  general  Gourgaud,  who  re- 
over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  that  be  turned  to  Europe  in  1818;  and  by  several 
had,  on  this  account,  delayed  the  devel-  servants.  Napoleon's  life  at  Sl  Helena 
opement  of  individual  liberty  in  France ;  has  disarmed  the  hatred  of  many  of  his 
but  that  "  henceforth  he  has  no  other  ob-  contemporaries,  while  it  has  increased  the 
iect  than  (o  promote  the  welfare  of  France  respect  of  his  adherents.  He  maintained 
by  giving  security  to  liberty."  (SeBpeers.)  his  character  in  the  miseries  of  exile  as 
The  battle  of  Waterloo  (q.  v.)  defeated --all  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  All  the 
his  plans  and  hopes.  He  returned  to  Paris  persons  who  served  him  at  St.  Helena 
June 21, where, attli«  requisition  oftherep-  treated  him  as  emperor;  and  he  appre- 
resratatives,  he  abdicated,  on  the  22d;  but  ciated  and  returned  their  fidelity  with 
thislime  not  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  but  feelings  of  gratitude  and  friendship.  The 
in  favor  of  his  sou.  Napoleon  II,  which  ab-  governor  of  the  island,  sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
dication,  of  course,  was  not  accepted  by  watched  him  with  unsparing-  rigor;  but 
the  slued  powers,  who  had  not  ceased  to  Napoleon  still  exhibited  the  immovable 
acknowledge  the  Bourbons  as  rulers  of  firmness  which  had  previously  dietm- 
France,  though  they  were  little  disposed  guished  him.  In  no  respect  would  he 
to  make  any  great  effort  to  support  the  concede  to  the  English  the  right  to  dispose 
elder  branch  of  this  line,  if  the  French  of  his  person.  vVhen  his  physician, 
should  prove  unwilling  to  receive  them.  O'Meara,  was  ordered  to  leave  him,  by  the 
Napoleon  retired  to  Malmaison,  and,  after  English  governor,  he  remained  for  some 
some  days,  to  Rochefort,  where  he  found  months  without  medical  aid :  the  prayen 
the  frigates,  destined  for  him,  ready,  but  of  his  attendants,  and  the  daily  declining 
the  harbor  closely  blockaded  by  the  state  of  his  health,  could  not  induce  him 
English.  He  wished  to  embark  for  the  to  admit  a  physician  sent  by  the  English 
U.  States.  (See  Joseph  Napoleon.)  July  governor.  When  he  was  no  longer  per- 
3,  the  capital  surrendered  to  the  en-  mined  to  go  abroad  without  military  es- 
eroy,  and  Napoleon  was  exposed  to  be  cort,  he  never  left  his  habitation.  His 
given  up  to  the  Bourbons  by  Fouche  or  principal  employment  was  the  compost- 
Talleyrand.  At  the  same  time,  being  pre-  tion  of  his  memoirs.  For  recreation, 
vented  from  sailing,  he  asked,  July  10,  he  played  chess,  or  some  one  read  Io 
the  commander  of  the  British  ship  Bel-  him,  chiefly  tragedies.  In  the  conjiden- 
lerophon,  which  lay  off  the  port  of  Roche-  tial  circle,  he  spoke  of  his  childhood  and 
fort,  what  he  had  to  expect  if  he  churned  his  fate  with  the  calmness  with  which  he 
the  hospitality  of  the  English.  The  an-  would  have  spoken  of  the  history  of  an- 
swer was,  that  the  commands  of  the  ad-  tiquity.  Of  the  French  at  St.  Helena, 
miral  should  be  obtained.  On  the  14th,  Napoleon  was  the  most  serene.  He  en- 
Napoleon  sent  once  more  to'  the  British  tennined  for  his  son  the  most  tender 
commander,  who  answered,  that  he  had  affection ;  of  France  he  spoke  only  with 
not  yet  received  orders,  but  that  he  was  respect  and  love.  His  sickness  first  as- 
authorized,  if  Napoleon  would  embark  sumed  a  dangerous  character  in  the  last 
immediately  for  England,  to  carry  him  sis  weeks  of  his  life.  According  to  the 
thither,  and  to  show  him  every  respect  English  physicians,  who  opened  his 
due  to  his  rank.  Napoleon  accepted  the  body  in  the  presence  of  the  physician  An- 
offer,  and,  despatching  general  Gourgaud  tommarchi,  sent  to  Napoleon  from  Italy, 
to  the  prince  regent,  with  a  letter,  com-  it  was  occasioned  by  a  cancer  of  the 
paring  his  own  fate  to  that  of  Themisto-  stomach.  Napoleon  was  aware  that  his 
cfes,  he  went  on  board,  July  16 ;  and  the  death  was  approaching,  and  spoke  of  it 
vessel  immediately  sailed  for  Torbay,  frequently  and  with  composure.  When 
where  he  was  informed,  on  the  part  of  he  heard  from  the  physician  that  be  had 
the  English  government,  that  he  was  to  hut  forty-eight  hours  to  live,  he  asked 
be  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  St.  Helena,  general  Bertrand  to  assist  him  in  making 
On  that  island  he  lived  from  October  18,  his  will,  which  occupied  them  both  about 
1815,  to  Hay  5, 1831,  at  Loiurwood,  re-  fifteen  bouts.  His  last  dispositions  con- 
ceiving from  the  English  the  title  of  "gen-  tain  several  proofs  of  gratitude  and  kind- 
era!  Bonaparte,"  and  watched  by  the  com-  ness.  At  the  hour  of  his  death,  no  change 
missioned  of  the  allies,  as  a  European  was  viable  in  his  countenance.  He  ej 
prisoner  of  state.  Napoleon  was  volun-  pired — on  the  field-bed  which  he  had 
tarily  accompanied  by  general  Bertrand,     used  at  Austerlitz — with  calmness,  in  the 
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arms  of  hid  faithful  friends,  Bertrand  and    other  boxes,  with  a  view  of  concealing 
Montholon,  at  Longwood,  May  5,  1621,    Ihem  from  the  eyes  of  the  police;  and 
about  aii  o'clock   in  the  evening,  aged    when  these  boxes  reached  the  I!.  Stales, 
fifty-f>ne  yean  and  nine  months.    Hay  9,    the  copy  of  the  correspondence  was  not 
he  was  buried  in  e  valley  of  his  own  so-    in  either  of  them.     It  must  have  been  lost, 
lection,  with  the  military  honors  of  a  gen-    in  the  confusion  of  packing,  in  Paris.     It 
era!     The  voluntary  companions  of  his    ought  to  be  mentioned,  too,  that,  about  the 
exile,   general  Bertrand  and  Montholon,    period   when   OTWeara's   communication 
with  their  families,  returned,  by  way  of    was  received,  the  mansion  of  Joseph  in 
England,  to  France  and  Paris,  with  the    the  U.  States  was  consumed  by  the  names. 
permission   of  the  French    government,    The  original  letters  were  sold,  for  £30,000, 
October,    1621. — Napoleon's    figure  was    in  London,  where  they  had  been  deposit- 
short.    He  measured  but   five  feet   six    ed  with  a  bookseller.    Those  who  assert 
inches.   His  head  was  rather  large,  in  com-    that  Napoleon  put  this  correspondence  in- 
parison  to  his  body,  and   covered  with    to  the  hands  of  Joseph,  at  Rochefbrt,  are 
chestnut-colored   hair.       His   broad  and    under  a  mistake.     Joseph  received  noth- 
elevated  forehead  indicated  a  firm  will,    ing  from  Napoleon,  either  at  Rochefort  or  _ 
His  eyes  were  light-blue,  and  susceptible    at  the  ialeof Aix.  The  total disappearance 
of  great  variety  of  expression.     Tbe  eye-    of  the  letters  would  be  an  irreparable  loss 
lashes  were   lighter  than  the  eyebrows,    to  history,  as  they  are  the  hey  to  that  por- 
which  were  of  the  color  of  his  hair.     His    tion  of  Napoleon^  life  which  can  be  un- 
noee  was  fine,  his  mouth  agreeably  form-    derstoodonly  by  an  acquaintance  with  tbe 
ed,  and  capable  of  very  various  expression,    secret  springs  of  diplomacy,  showing  us 
His   chin   was  rounded,  and  his   cheek    where  he  acted  freely,  and  where  under 
approaching  to   square.      His   complex-    ihe  compulsion  of  circumstances. — Aeon- 
ion  was  clear  olive ;  otherwise,  in  gen-    siderable  service  would  be  rendered  to  the 
end,   colorless.     His    neck    was    short ;    student  and  politician,  if  a  catalogue  of 
his  shoulders  broad.      His  hands  were    all  the  works  relating  to  Napoleon  and 
small  and  while.  His  feet  also  were  small ;    bis    times  were  published. — The  follow- 
but  this  particular  was  less  observable,  as    ing  chronological/  table  of  the  events  of 
he   was  averse  to   tight  shoes.      Before    Napoleon's  life  and  reign  will,  perhaps, 
he   became   fat,  his  figure  was,   on  the    be  acceptable  to  our  readers : — 
whole,  well  proportioned.     When  past  ...... 

thirty,ha  began  to  be  corpulent, which  he    17f».  Bom  at  Awccio,  Aug.  15. 
disliked ;  before  that  time,  he  was  lean.    WW.  Sent  to  the  tuibtary  school  at  Bn- 
RnrerjMcleanlineBBWasnaturaltohimjhe  suite.  ..... 

waa  very  fond  of  the  warm  bath,  and  not    l7Bi.  Selected  to  complete  his  edncabc* 
unfrequenlly  remained  a  whole  hour  in  it.  „   „  at  the  military  schod  in  Pans. 

In  eating  and  drinking,  be  was  extremely    B™.  Commissioned  as  second  lieutenant 
moderate,  never  having  been  known  to  of  artillery,  and  the  same  yew. 

exceed  the  bounds  of  temperance.     His  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy. 

sleep  was  in  proportion  to  his  labors;  but    W»  "bile   on  a   furlough  in   Corsica, 
in  this,  too,  he  was  moderate.  Hisfece,like  commands    a  battalion   against 

that  of  Frederic  the  Great,  was  of  such  ■      Ajaccio. 

character  as  to  bo  iwwgnised,  however    1793.  Obliged   to  leave  Corsica,  on  ac- 
rudely  or  slightly  drawn.— In  1815,  before  ecu"  of  hia  oppoaiUon  to  the  de- 

hie  departure   from  Paris,  Napoleon  in-  aignsof  Paoli.     Promoted  (July) 

formed  his  brother  Joseph,  that  there  was,  to    a  captaincy.     Commandant 

among  some  papers  in  a  box  which  he  of  artillery  at  the  aiege  of  Tou- 

had  sent  him,  a  copy  of  the  letters  which  ton.     Dec.  19,  appointed  briga- 

the  different  sovereigns  had  written  to  dier-general  of  artillery  in  Italy, 

him.     Ttus  copy  he  had  ordered  to  be    1795.     13   VeiuUmimri  (Oct.  5),  defeats 
made  by  way  of  precaution,  aa  the  origi-  the  attack  of  the  sections  on  the 

rials   remained  in   the  archives.      Some  convention.      Appointed    coat- 

years  later,  doctor  O'Meara,  after  his  re-  mander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 

turn  from  St.  Helena,  informed  Joseph  the  interior.  ... 

that  Napoleon   wished  to  have  this  cor-     1W6.  Appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
reepondence  published,  as  the  best  answer  theanny  of  Italy  (Feb. 23).  Mar- 

to  all  the  calumnies  against  him ;  but  the  ried  (March  9).     Battle  of  Mon- 

copies  could  not  be  found.     The  papers  tenotte  (April  11) ;  of  Millesimo 

in  the  box  containing  them  bad  been  dis-  (14) ;  of  Mondovi  (22) ;  of  Lodi 

tributed,  among  a  variety   of  things,  in  (May  8).    Peace  with  Sardinia. 
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Battle  of  Casdgliono  (Aug.  5); 
of  Roveredo  (Sept.  4);  of  Bea- 
aauo(8);  of  Areola  (Nov.15— 17V 
1797.  Battle  of  Rivoli  (Jan.  14);  of  Favo- 
rita  (16).  Peace  of  Tolentiuo 
With  the  pope  (Feb.  191.  Vic- 
tory over  the  archduke  Charioa, 
on  th  ""  ' 
Oaptt 

Trieste  (31).  Preliminaries  of 
Leoben  (April  181  Occupation 
of  Venice  (Hay  16).  Formation 
of  the  Ligurian  republic  (31). 
Proclamation  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic  (July  8  V  Peace  of 
Campo-Fomuo   (Oct  17)  with 


igypt  fh>ro 
tattle  of  the 
of  the  Nile 


Toulon  (Hay  19V  1 
Pyramids  (July  itt) 
(Aug.  IV 


1799.  Capture  of  Jaffa (March  10).    Step 

of  Acre  raised  (May  30).  Battle 
of  Alxwkir  (July  25V  Bona- 
parte anils  from  Egypt  (Aug.  17). 
Revolution  of  18th  Brumaire 
(Nov.  91  Bonaparte  named 
first  consul  (Dec  13  V 

1800.  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII  (Feb. 

7V  VkSoriea  of  Moiitebello  (June 
9)  and  Marengo  (14),  gained  by 
general  Bonaparte.  Armistice 
frith  Austria.  Nomination  of 
the  commission  for  drawing  tip 
a  new  code  (Aug.  12).  Conspir- 
acy of  Arena  (Oct.  9)  discovered. 
Explosion  of  the  internal  ma- 


AuBtria ;  peace  with  Spain 
(March  31);  with  Naples  (28). 
Conooidete  with  the  pope  (July 
15).  Peace  with  Bavaria  (Aug. 
24);  with  Portugal  (Sept.  29). 
Preliminaries  of  peace  with 
England  (Oct.  1).  Peace  with 
Russia  (8) ;  with  Turkey  (9) ;  with 
Algiers  (Dec,  17). 

1802.  Bonaparte  named  president  of  the 

Italian  republic  (Js 
of  Amiens  (f 
tarnation    of 

grants.  The  term  of  Bonaparte's 
consulship  prolonged  ten  years 
(May  1).  Creation  of  the  legion 
of  honor  (19).  Bonaparte  de- 
clared consul  for  life  (Aug.  2), 

1803.  Creation  of  senatorships  (Jan.  4). 

New  organization  of  the  insti- 
tute. Assumes  the  title  of  grand 
mediator  of  the  Helvetic  repub- 
lic   Sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  U. 


States  (April  30).  Renewal  of 
hostilities  with  England  (Hay 
Ml 

1804.  ArreetofPichegTU(Feb.28L  Death 

of  the  duke  d'Enghien  (March 
XIV    The  senate  confers  on  Na- 

FMeon  the  title  of  emperor  of  the 
ranch  (May  18V 

1805.  The    emperor  accepts  the  crown 

of  Italy  (March  18).  Treaty  of 
Presburg,  between  England  and 
Russia  (April  11).  Austria  joins 
the  coalition  (Aug.  9V  Battle  of 
hiagen  (Oct.  14) ;  of  Trafi.1- 
(21);  of  Austerlitz  (Dec 2V 
ice  of  Presburg,  between 
France  and  Austria. 

1806.  Formation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ba- 

varia and  Wurtemberg  (Jan.  IV 
Joseph  Bonaparte  proclaimed 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (March 
""■      Prussia  It  allowed  to  occu- 


gar(S 
Pea« 


py  Hanover.    Louis  Bonaparte 

firoclaimed    king    of     Holland 
June   S).    Napoleon    declared 


protector  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine  (July  12V  Rupture 
with  Prussia  (Oct.  6).  Battle  of 
Jena  (14V  Capture  of  Berfn 
(25).  Occupation  of  Hanover. 
Capture  of  Posen,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Warsaw,  Thorn,  Ate 
(Oct  28  to  Dec.  6V  Berlin  de- 
cree declares  the  British  isles  hi 
a  state  of  blockade  {Nov.  21). 

1807.  BattleofEylau(Feb.g);  of  Fried  - 

land  (June  14V  Peace  of  Til- 
sit, with'  Russia  and  Prussia 
(July  7V  Erection  of  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia  (Aug.  i\ 
The  English  bombard  Copen- 
hagen. Alliance  between  France 
and  Denmark.  Treaty  between 
France  and  Spain.  Russia  breaks 
otf  all  communication  with  Eng- 
land (Oct  31V  Treaty  between 
Holland  and  France  British 
order  in  council  of  November  11, 
in  retaliation  for  the  Berlin  de- 
cree Capture  of  Lisbon  by  Ju- 
noL  Prussia  interdicts  all  inter- 
course with  England  (Dec  1). 
Jerome  Bonaparte  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Westphalia.  Milan 
decree  (Dae  171 

1808.  French  troops  occupy  Rome  (Feb. 

2) ;  overrun  Spain.  Creation  of 
majorats  and  hereditary  titles  of 
prince,  duke,  count,  baron,  and 
chevalier  (March  11).  Treaty  of 
Bayonne  (May  5).  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte proclaimed  king  of  Spain 
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(June  6).  The  Freneh  troops 
evacuate  Portugal  (Aug.  30). 
The  English  enter  Spain  (Oct 
39L  War  of  the  peninsula.  Na- 
poleon arrives  in  Spain  (Nov.  4> 
Capture  of  Madrid  (Dec  4). 

1809.  Capture  of  Saragassa  (Feb.  211;  of 

Oporto  (March  291  Austria  re- 
new! hostilities  (April  9).  Na* 
poieon  leaves  Paria  (13).  Battle 
of  Eckmuhl  (23).  Napoleon  en- 
ten  Vienna  (May  13).  Battle  of 
Esslingen  .(20—231.  Napoleon 
excommunicated.  Battle  of  Wa- 
gram  (July  5).  Peace  of  Vienna 
with  Auetria  (Oct.  14).  Battle 
of  Talavera  (July  281  Divorco 
of  Josephine  (Deo.  16). 

1810.  Sweden  accedes  to  the  continental 

system  (Jan.  6).  Marriage  of 
Napoleon  with  Maria  Louisa 
(March  11).  Holland  incorpo- 
rated with  Prance.  Capture  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Battje  of  Bu- 
gaco.     Institution  of  the  prteUal 

1811.  Capture  of  Oporto  and  Olivenza 

(Jan.  22);  and  Badaioz  (March 
10),  by  the  French.  Birth  of  the 
king  of  Rome  (March  20).  Buttle 
of  Fuente  de  Onoro  (May  4—6) ; 
of  Saguntum  (Oct  20). 

1813.  Capture  ofCiudadKodrig«,hy Wel- 
lington (Jan.  19);  of  Badajoz 
(April  7y  Battle  of  Tarragona 
(June  13).  Treaty  between  Prus- 
sia and  France  (Feb.  24) ;  of  al- 
liance, between  France  and  Aus- 
tria (March  14);  between  Russia. 
and  Sweden  (34),  to  which  Eng- 
f  land  accedes  (May  3).  Declara- 
.  tiou  of  war  against  Russia  (June 
22).  Battle  of  Smolensk  (Aug. 
16  :  ofMosfewa(Sept7>  Cap- 
ture of  Moscow  (14).  Evacua- 
tion of  Moscow  (Oct33).  Con- 
spiracy of  Mallet  The  twenty- 
ninth  bulletin  announces  the 
disasters  of  the  grand  army 
(Dec.  3).  Napoleon  quits  the 
army  (5). 

1813.  The  French  army  arrives  at  Berlin 
(Jan.  21).  Alliance  between 
Russia  and  Prussia  (March  1). 
Capture  of  Dresden  by  the  Rus- 
sians (21).    Napoleon    declares 


Dresden  (96).    Treaty  of  Ten. 

litz(Sept9).  The  Engnsfa  past 
the  Biiinssoa  (Oct  3).  Napoleon 
arrives  at  St  Cloud  (No*.  13). 
Passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the 
Prusrians(Dec.31). 

J814.  Napoleon  fixes  his  head-quarters  at 
Chalons  (Jan.  26>  Battles  of 
Brienne  (29),  of  Champ-Aubert 
(Feb.  10),  of  Nontmirail  (11), 
of  Vauchamp  114),  of  Naught 
(17),  of  Momereau  (18),  gained 
by  Napoleon.  Napoleon  retires 
to  Footainebleau  (March  30). 
Capitulation  of  Pari*  (31),  The 
conservative  senate  declares  Na- 
poleon to  have  forfeited  the 
throne  (April  2).  Abdication  of 
Napoleon  (11).  His  departure 
for  Elba  (30).  Entrance  of  Lot* 
XVIII  into  Paris  (May  3). 

1815.  Napoleon  lands  near  Can nes  (March 
1);  arrives  at  Paris  (20).  Coali- 
*  tkra  of  the  four  great   powers 

against  France  (35).  Battle  of 
Waterloo  (June  18).  Abdication 
of  Napoleon  (23) ;  embarks  on 
board  of  the  Bellerophon  (Jufy 
15] ;  declared  by  the  allies  to  be. 
their  prisoner;  arrives  in  St  Hel- 
ena (Oct  13). 

1831.  Death  of  Napoleon  (May  5). 

Pnimr,  Oliver  Hazard,  a  distinguished 
American  naval  officer,  was  boni  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  in  August,  1785.  His 
father  was  an  officer  in  the  U.  States 
navy,  and  he  was  early  destined  to  follow 
his  father's  profession.  In  1798,  he  en- 
tered the  service  as  a  midshipman  on 
board  the  sloop  of  war  General  Greene, 
then  commanded  by  bis  lather ;  and,  when 
that  vessel  went  ouf     ' 


army  in  Germany  (April).     Bat- 

■'    of  Lutzen.  (May  2);  of  Bairt- 

:i  (30);ofyittoria(June31). 


tie  of  Lutzen,  (May  3);  of  Baut- 
zen (90) ;  of  Vittoria  (June  31  > 
Austria  joins  the  coalition  against 
France  (Aug.  12).  BauTe  of 
50* 


the  Mediterranean,  He  served  dunngtho 
Tripolitan  wax,  and,  though  debarred,  by 
his  extreme  youth,  from  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself;  be  acquired,  by 
his  conduct,  the  regard  and  favor  of  hi*- 
superior  officers;  and  the'  friendship  and 
esteem  of  bis  associates.  Continuing  sed- 
ulously attentive  to  his  profession,  he  rose 
with  sure  and  regular  steps.  In  1810,  be* 
was  attached,  as  lieutenant-comman- 
dant, to  the  squadron  of  commodore 
Rodgere,  at  New  London,  and  employed 
in  cruising  in  the  sound,  to  enforce  the 
embargo  act  In  the  following  spring,  he 
bad  the  misfortune  to  be  wrecked  on 
Watch  Hill  reef;  opposite  Stonington, 
in  consequence  of  having  become  envel- 
oped in  a  thick  mist,  which  prevented  all 
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possibility  of  ascertaining  his  course,  Bj  greatly  enhanced  by  the  reflection,  that, 
his  intrepidity  and  coolness,  however,  he  whilst  no  victory  waaever  more  decidedly 
succeeded,  in  agree!  measure,  in  saving  the  result  of  the  skill  and  valor  of  the 
the  guns  and  property,  and  got  off  all  his  commander,  this  wastbefint  action  of  any 
craw.  He  was  examined  before  a  court  kind  he  had  ever  seen.  The  moderation 
of  inquiry,  at  his  own  request,  in  relation  and  courtesy  which  he  displayed  towards 
to  this  loss,  and  not  merely  acquitted  of#  theenemy,aftertheterminaliooof  ihecoDr 
all  blame,  but  highly  applauded  for  his  test,  were  worthy  of  the  gallantry  by  which 
conduct.  He  also  received  a  very  com-  it  was  gained,  and  caused  the  British  com- 
plimentary letter,  on  the  occasion,  from  mender,  wbo  had  lost  the  battle  by  no  (auk 
the  secretary  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  his,  to  say  that  "  the  conduct  of  Perry 
Boon  after  this  event,  he  returned  to  New-  towards  the  captive  officers  and  men,  was 
port,wherehemarriedthedaughterofdoc-  sufficient  of  itself  to  immortalize  him." 
for  Mason.  In  the  beginning  of  1813,  he  In  testimony  of  his  merit,  Perry  was  pro- 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master  and  moted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  received  the 
commander,  and  ordered  to  the  command  thanks  of  congress  and  a  medal,  and  die 
of  the  flotilla  of  gun-boats  stationed  at  the  like  marks  of  honor  from  the  senate  of 
harbor  of  New  York.  After  remaining  Pennsylvania.  After  the  evacuation  of 
there  a  year,  he  grew  tired  of  the  irksome  Maiden  by  the  enemy,  Perry  acted  as  a 
and  inglorious  nature  of  this  service,  and  volunteer  aid  to  general  Harrison,  in  hii 
solicited  to  be  removed  to  another  of  a  pursuit  of  the  British,  and  was  present  at 
more  active  kind.  His  request  was  com-  the  battle  of  Moravian  town,  October  5.  At 
plied  with;  and,  as  he  had  mentioned  the  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Maryland 
lakes,  he  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Sack-  and  Virginia,  he  commanded  a  body  of 
ot's  Harbor,  lake  Ontario,  with  a  body  of  seamen  and  marines  on  the  Potomac  He 
mariners,  to  reinforce  commodore  Chaun-  was  afterwards  appointed  to  command  me 
oey.  Buch  was  his  popularity  amongst  Java  frigate,  built  at  Baltimore,  and,  on 
the  sailors  under  his  command,  that,  as  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  England, 
soon  as  the  order  was  known,  almost  si  I  of  sailed,  in  1815,  in  the  squadron  under  com- 
ment volunteered  to  accompany  him.  The  roodore  Decatur,  despatched  to  the  Med- 


rivcni  being  completely  frozen  at  the  time,  iterranean  to  settle  affairs  between  the  U. 
he  was  obliged,  at  the  head  of  a  large  States  and  Algiers.  While  in  that  aee, 
number  of  chosen  seamen,  to  perform  the    some  difference  arose  between  bim  and 


journey  by  land,  which  he  safely  sccom-  Mr.  Heath,  commandant  of  marines  on 

pushed.     Not  long  after  his  arrival  at  board  his  ship.    This  produced  a  couit- 

Ssekct's  Harbor,  commodore  Chauncey  martial,  by  which  both  were  subjected  to 

detached  him  to  take  command  of  the  a  private  reprimand    from    commodore 

squadron  on  lake  Erie,  and  superintend  Chauncey;  but  the  affair  did  not  terminate 

the  building  of  additional  vessels.    He  until  a  hostile  meeting  bad  taken  place, 

immediately  applied  himself  to  increase  The  duel  was  fought  in  New  Jersey,  op- 

his  armament,  and,  with  extraordinary  ex-  posite  to  New  Yorik,  in  the  summer  of 

anions,  two  brigs,  of  twenty  guns  each,  1618.     Neither  party  was  injured,  Uealh 

were  soon  launched  at  Erie,  the  Ameri-  having  missed  his  aim,  and  Perry  bav- 

can  port  on  the  lake.     When  he  found  ing  fired  in  the  air.     In  June,  1819,  com- 

himself  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the  modore  Perry  sailed  from  the  Chesapeake 

British  force  on  the  same  waters,  although  in  the  U.  States  ship  John  Adams,  for  the 

the  latter  were  still  superior  in  men  and  West  Indies  and  a  cruise,    with   sealed 

guns,  be  soushi  the  contest,  ami,  on  the  orders,  and  was  subsequently  joined  by 

morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  1813,  other  vessels,  the  whole  under  his  eom- 

be  achieved  the  victory  which  lias  given  mand.     His    term   of  service,  however, 

his  name  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  was  nenr  its  end.     In  August,  1820,  he 

of  his  country.    The  details  of  this  fa-  was  attacked  by  the  yellow  fever,  and, 

mous  action,  the   manner    in   which    it  after  a  few  days'  illness,  expired  on  the 

was  brought  to  a  fortunate  issue  by  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month,  just  as 

intrepidity    of  the   commander,   in    ex-  the  vessel  in  which  he  was,  entered  Port 

posing  himself  in   a  small  boat,  for  the  Spun,  Trinidad.     He  was  buried  the  next 

purpose  of  shifting  his  flag  from  a  vessel  day  with  due  honor;  and  in  hisowncoun- 

no  longer  tenable  to  one  in  which  he  try  every  tribute  of  respect  was  paid  to 

could  continue  the  fight,  and  in  which  he  his  memory.     Congress  made   a  liberal 

did  continue  it,  until  the  enemy's  pennant  provision  for  the  maintenance  and  educa- 

waa  lowered,  are  particularly  described  in  lion  of  his  family. 
the  article  Navy.     The  merit  of  Perry  is        Philosophy  (from   fOn,   friend,    and 
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nfla,  wisdom).  Philosophy  owes  its  name  pie,  psychology  (q.  v.),  pedagogics  (m 
to  the  modesty  of  Pythagoras,  who  re-  Pedagogue),  politics  (q.  v.).  Philosophy, 
fused  the  title  ct>e°i  (wise),  given  to  bis  pred-  properly  ho  called,  we?  generally  divided  by 
ecessors,  Thales,  Phereoydea,  &.c,  as  too  the  ancients  into  logic,  or  dialectics  (hb  the 
assuming,  sod  contented  himself  with  the  doctrine  of  the  possibility,  form  bdii  metb- 
aimple  appellation  of  $&<hq*k  (a  friend  or  od  of  philosophy ) ;  physics  (at  a  later  period 
lover  of  wisdom).  The  term  was  after-  metaphysial,  q.  v.j,  the  science  of  the  ulti- 
wards  commonly  applied  to  men  eminent  mate  causes  of  alt  being ;  and  ethics,  the 
for  wisdom,  as  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  science  of  the  moral  nature  and  destiny 
and  others. — 1.  Jdsa  and  Object  of  Phi-  of  man.  In  modem  times,  the  division 
losophy.  Various  as  the  idea  of  philoso-  of  philosophy  into  theoretical  and  prscti- 
phy  may  be,  since  it  is  the  product  of  eul  has  been  the  most  general.  The  the- 
independent  lliiuking,  which  necessarily  oretical  or  speculative  philosophy  was 
leads  to  opposite  views  and  opinions,  its  considered  to  have  for  its  object  the  inves- 
subjects  are  the  same  in  the  minds  of  all  tigation  of  the  highest  truths  respecting 
reflecting  men,  and  are  the  most  impor-  God,  the  world,  nature  and  mind  j  the  , 
tant  which  can  occupy  human  thought —  practical,  their  application.  But  it  was 
God,  the  world,  man,  and  their  relations  soon  seen  how  little  the  latter  idea  was 
in  general.  Its  end  is  the  highest  knowl-  adapted  to  the  sciences  comprehended 
edge  which  can  be  attained  of  these  sub-  under  practical  philosophy ;  and  this  was 
jects.  With  reference  to  its  subjects,  then  defined  to  be  the  science  of  action, 
Cicero  called  it  the  "science  of  things  hu-  or  of  the  moral  nature  of  man  in  particular. 
man  and  divine."  Many  modem  philoso-  Some,  therefore,  call  theoretical  philoso- 
phers have  called  it  the  "  science  of  the  phy  the  explanatory  or  illustrative  philos- 
fUndamental  truthsof  human  knowledge,"  ophy,  as  it  has  for  its  object  that  which 
or  the  "science  of  the  essence  of  tilings;"  exists  without  our  aid,  end  is  the  subject 
others  the  "science  of  ideas,"  believing  that  of  our  knowledge ;  while  they  term  prac- 
through  them  we  come  to  the  knowledge  ticnl  philosophy  the  imperative,  or  precept- 
of  the  essence  of  things,  and,  as  all  ideas  we,  as  it  gives  precepts  for  the  regula- 
centre  in  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  the  "sci-  tion  of  human  action.  .Aesthetics  (q.  v.), 
ence  of  the  absolute"  (thus  it  is  called  by  which  originated  at  a  later  period,  has 
the  school  of  Schilling).  Considered  been  considered,  at  times,  as  belonging  to 
with  regard  to  its  end,  namely,  the  attain-  the  practical,  at  times  to  the  theoretical 
merit  of  the  knowledge  of  which  we  have  philosophy.  Where  philosophy  confines 
spoken,  and  the  intellectual  action  by  itself  merely  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
which  this  end  is  to  be  effected,  it  has  been  action  of  the  human  mind,  theoretical 
designated  as  the  "science  of  reason."  philosophy  is  the  science  of  the  taws  of 
To  philosophize,  therefore,  means,  to  re-  conceiving  and  knowing  (aesthetics,  in 
fleet  intelligently  on  the  most  elevated  this  ease,  as  being  the  science  of  taste,  or 
subjects  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  rep-  rather  the  science  of  the  rules  for  judging 
resent  clearly  and  coherently  the  ideas  of  the  beautiful,  has  been  added  to  it),  and 
thus  attained.  The  latter  is  required  to  praiHicalphiloeophythescienceofthelaws 
constitute  philosophy  a  science,  which  of  acting,  or  of  lawful  acting.  But  this  view 
necessarily  requires  system.  The  middle  very  easily  sinks  into  JbrmaHtn,  by  letting 
ages  called  this  science  tapientia  tacularis,  the  objects  of  knowledge  escape  out  of 
as  contradistinguished  to  theology,  or  rtve-  sight,  while  we  reflect  on  its  law*.  At 
latum,  that  is,  the  Christian  religion,  least,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  the  sci- 
whose  origin  is  referred  immediately  to  enceof  the  laws  and  criteria  of  knowledge 
God.  The  various  views  of  the  great  aim  is  rather  an  introduction  to  theoretical 
ot  philosophy— the  relation  of  the  infinite  philosophy  than  theoretical  philosophy  it- 
to  the  finite,  the  absolute  to  the  conditional,  soiC  Those  who  define  the  latter  in  the 
of  man  to  nature,  &c— form  the  ground  last-mentioned  manner,  consider  logic  and 
of  the  various  philosophical  systems,  metaphysics  as  belonging  to  theoretical 
whose  mutual  connexion  is  shown  by  the  philosophy,  ethics  and  natural .  law  to 
history  of  philosophy. — II.  Division,  of  practical.  Finally,  pliilosophy  may  also 
Philosophy.  Philosophy  may  be  divided  be  divided,  with  reference  to  the  three 
into  pure  philosophy,  or  philosophy  strict-  highest  ideas  of  man, — the  ideas  of  the  true, 
ly  so  called,  which  forms  general  notions,  of  the  good,  and  of  the  beautiful, — intothe- 
and  investigates  the  laws  of  the  mind,  and  oretical,  practical  and  gesthetical  phiioso- 
applied  pliilosophy,  which  applies  the  re-  phy. — 111.  History  of  PkHoiopht)  is  the 
suits  of  ate  former  to  the  subjects  of  expo-  relation  of  the  most  important  attempts  to 
nance.    To  the  latter  belong,  for  exam-  realize  the  ideal  oT  philosophy,  or,  accord- 
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Ing  to  Tenneroann,  the  pragmatical  rep- 
resentation of  the  gradual  developement 
of  philosophy  as  a  science.  It  is  of  gnat  (about  423  B.  C.j  opposed  the  notions  of 
value,  as  one  of  the  moat  important  the  Sophism,  which  threatened  to  destroy 
branches  of'the  historyof  human  civiliza-  moral  principle,  and  turned  hie  inoultiea 
ton,  and  from  the  aid  which  it  affords  to  to  the  moral  nature  and  destiny  of  man, 
philosophical  genius,  because  it  presents  in  which  many  of  Us  pupils  followed 
the  most  important  problems  of  phiioeo-  him.  Philosophy  thus  received  quite  a 
phy  in  their  true  meaning,  extent  and  new  direction,  which  wbb  first  made  man- 
connexion,  illustrates  the  various  pbilo-  ifest  in  a  systematic  fbijn  by  his  pupils, 
sophical  systems,  and  affords  a  survey  of  particularly  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The 
the  progress  and  aberrations  of  the  human  second  division  of  the  first  period  begins, 
mind,  which  teaches  the  most  instruct-  therefore,  with  Socrates  and  his  pupils : 
iva  lessons.  The  history  of  philosophy  a.  Plato  (the  founder  of  the  academy, 
is  commonly  divided  into  the  ancient,  q.  v.),  and,  b.  Aristotle  (the  founder  of  the 
'  middle  and  modern.  Some  divide  it  peripatetic  school,  q.  v.).  It  is  charac- 
into  the  Greek  (including  the  Greek  terized  by  a  systematic  striving  m  embrace 
philosophy  in  the  Roman  empire)  and  all  the  objects  of  philosophy.  Plato  laid 
the  modern  European.  In  this  division,  the  foundation  of  a  systematic  philosophy ; 
the  philosophy  of  the  middle  agea  forma,  Aristotle  developed  the  system.  The  for- 
ss  is  obvious,  the  transition.  The  first  mer  was  distinguished  for  the  warmth 
period  begins  with  the  Greek,  because,  and  vividness  of  bis  conceptions ;  the  lat- 
though  the  disposition  to  philosophize  is  ter  aimed  at  cool  and  patient  reflection  on 
confined  to  no  particular  nation,  but  is  the  nature  of  things..  By  the  ride  of 
inherent  in  all,  so  that  every  tribe  forma  the  academic  and  peripatetic  schools, 
philosophical  notions  as  soon  as  its  reli-  c.  the  Stoic  (q.  v.)  school,  founded  by 
gious  conceptions  pass  over  into  reflec-  Zeno,  and,  d.  the  Epicurean  (q.  v.L  placed 
Don,  and  its  feelings  into  doubt,  yet  themselves  in  opposition.  Ail  these 
philosophy  was  firat  studied  scientifically  systems  were  attacked  by  the  sceptic 
by  the  Greeks.  The  philosophic  notions  school,  founded  by  Pyrrho.  (See  Scgrfi- 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  must  be  dim.)  The  other  Socratic  schools  e.  the 
mentioned  in  such  a  history,  principally  Cyrenaic,  Megarean,  Cynian,  Elian  and 
ry,  and  with  reference  to  Eretrian — followed  the  practical  direction 
hi  with  die  Greek  philoao-  of  their  master  with  more  or  less  devia- 
phy,  in   which   many  Oriental    notions  tion  and  peculiarity.     "We  see   here," 

: ..j  nn ..!_._  ..._i_._i__        ,_:__.     _!■    fofc     p^j^ 

indertaking, 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophy)  as  the  pe-  with  manly  circumspection,  the  solution 
riod  of  the  flee  striving  of  reason  for  the  of  philosophical  problems  and  the  pbil- 
knowledge  of  the  ultimate  causes  of  m-  osophical  investigation  of  all  subjects 
ture  sad  liberty.  It  forms  a  whole  in  important  for  mankind."  For  this  rea- 
itself,  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  carries  sou  the  inquiries  of  this  period  into  the 
in  it  the  germs  of  all  the  subsequent  grounds  of  human  knowledge,  are  of  so 
philosophies.  The  Greek  mind  elevated  great  importance.  In  the  third  division, 
itself  through  poetry  to  philosophy.  The  the  philosophic  spirit  appears,  like  an  en- 
theogonies,  cosmogonies  and  gnomes  feeMed  old  man,  striving  only  to  unite  the 
formed  the  introduction  to  philosophy,  conflicting  patties  (with  the  Eclectics, 
and  connected  it  with  religion.  In  the  q.  v.\  or,  in  order  to  escape  from  scepli- 
firat  division  of  this  period— the  youth  of  cism,  flying  to  mysticism  (with  the  Alex- 
philosophy,  in  wfakh  reflection  was  not  andnana,  q.  t,  and  New  Plaioniats,  q.  j_ 
yet  systematized  nor  separated  from  po-  wboseibunderwasAmmonius3ac«ai,193 
s  strove  to  solve  the  ques-  B.  C).  The  Romans  propagated  and  fos- 
g  the  origin  of  nature  and  tered  only  the  philosophy  which  they  had 
original  matter  of  the  world;   a.  in  received.    (For  more  information  respect- 


the  Ionian  (a.  v.)  school  (beginning  with    lug  this  period,  see  Greet  Literature,  and 
Thales,  610  B.  C),  by  reflection  on  na-    the  articles  on  the  different     '  " 
a  and  the  origin  of  natural  things,  tar    and  sects.)    2.  The  history  a 


j,  or  and  sects.)  3.  The  history  of  the  philaso- 
im-  phy  of  the  middle  ages,  from  600  to 
e  of    1500,  A,  D^  or  of  the  scholastics  (q.  v.), 

fgja  of  reason  for  pbiloei    ' 

a,  under  the  influence 
ated  above  it,  and  give: 
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the   first  existence ;    further,  b.   by  im- 
aginary conceptions,  as  in   the  case  of  .... 
Pythagoras  (q.  v.)   and  his  school  (the  showsthestruggkafreasonforpbiloMpb- 
Italian) ;  e.  by  the  dialectical  opposition  of  ical  knowledge,  under  the  influence  of  a 
mason  and  experience  in   the   Eleatic  principle  elevated  above  it,  and  given  by 
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the  Christian  revelation,  or  acting  in  the  ing  final  cause*  from  physical  inquiriee; 
service  of  the  church.  (See  Scholastic  yet  he  made  some  detached  psychological 
Philotophu.)  The  Arabians,  the  flourish-  remarks  of  great  value.  Bacon  is  the 
ing  period  of  whose  literature  falls  in  the  father  of  experimental  or  empirical  philos- 
middle  ages,  only  cultivated  the  Greek  ophy.  Hobbes,  the  friend  of  Bacon,  * 
philosophy  and  some  detached  religious  bold  and  profound  thinker,  was  the  fonn- 
philosopbemes.  3.  The  third  period,  der  of  modern  sensualism.  Philosophy, 
which  begins  with  the  fifteenth  century,  according  to  him,  is  such  a  knowledge  of 
is  characterized,  says  Tennemann,  by  a  effects  or  appearances  as  we  acquire  by 
freer,  more  independent  spirit  of  inquiry,  true  reasoning  from  the  knowledge  we 
penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  into  u  hi-  have  of  their  causes  or  generation,  orsuch 
mote  causes,  and  striving  for  a  systematic  causes  end  generations  as  may  be,  from 
union  of  knowledge.  First,  the  scholastic  knowing  first  their  effects.'  The  object 
philosophy  was  attacked  by  those  who  of  philosophy  is  any  body  of  which  we 
called  to  mind  the  ancient  Greek  phiks-  can  conceive  any  generation,  or  which  is 
ophy  in  its  original  purity.  After  this  susceptible  of  composition  or  decomposi- 
struggle,  new  views  were  presented,  tion.  It  is  therefore  either  natural  or  civil. 
Some  built  upon  experience,  as  Bacon  Allknowledgejsderivcdfromthenenseby 
and  Locke.  Opposed  to  them,  Descartes,  motion;  thoughts  are  representations  of 
with  whom  some  begin  modem  philoeo-  the  qualities  of  bodies  without  us;  the 
phy,  strove  to  establish  it  upon  its  own  cause  of  sense  is  the  pressure  of  the  ex- 
ground,  by  dialectic  reasoning ;  passing  tenia!  object  on  the  organ  of  sense ;  what 
over  from  doubt  to  dogmatism,  and  taking  we  call  tentibU  qualities  are  nothing  but 
the  consciousness  of  thought  and  existence  motion,  and  can  produce  nothing  but  mo- 
(eagifo,  ergo  turn)  as  the  foundation  of  his  tion  in  us ;  imagination  is  nothing  but  de- 
philosophy,  whence  modem  philosophy  caving  sense,  and  understanding  is  im- 
nrst  received  its  direction  towards  ideal-  agination  raised  by  words  or  other  volun- 
ism.  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz  pursued  the  tary  signs.  Besides  sense  and  thought, 
trodden  path  of  reflection ;  the  latter  in  and  train  of  tboiights,  the  mind,  has  no 
the  way  of  idealism,  the  fiirmer  in  that  of  other  motion.  Whatever  we  imagine  is 
realism. — We  intend  now  to  give  a  brief  finite ;  therefore  there  is  no  idea  of  any 
sketch  of  the  philosophy  of  England,  thing  infinite.  Reasoning  is  nothing  but 
Germany  and  France.  The  celebrity  of  reckoning,  that  is,  adding  or  subtracting, 
the  German  philosophy  would  seem  to  The  passions  are  internal  voluntary  mo- 
entitle  it  to  an  extended  notice.  But  tion ;  when  appetites  and  aversions,  hopes 
to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  it  would  and  fears,  arise  alternately  about  the  same 
fur  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work.  The  thing,  the  whole  sum  of  these  motions  is 
very  explanation  of  the  terminology  of  the  deliberation,  and  the  last  appetite  or  aviir- 
German  philoaophera,  which  would    be  sion  in  deliberation,  a  will,  not  the  faculty, 

to  qualify  an'  English  reader  to  but  the  act  of  w""                  ""  "     '    " 

I  their  systems,  would  occupy  man  Nature,  It 

e  space  than  we  can  give  to  the  From  these  pr 

whole  of  this  article,  so  that  we  can  barely  concluded  that  right  and  wrong  were  uu- 

touch  upon  some  of  the  most  prominent  real,  because  they  ere  not  perceived  by  the 

points  ofthe  subject.  senses,  Cndworth  (Intellectual  System  of 

English  Phiiotophy.  Modern  philosophy  the  Universe,  1678)  endeavors  to  refuto 

iu  England  must  lie  dated  from  Bacon,  the  doctrines  of  the  sensual  theory.     He 

In  bis  Novum  Organvm  (1620),  be  takes  a  maintains  that  there  are  many  objects  of 

Cth  directly  opposite  to  that  universally  fol-  the  mind  which  are  not  derived  from  the 
»ed  in  bis  time,  and,  instead  of  appeal-  sense,  and  could  be  formed  only  by  a 
ing  by  dialectics  to  the  notions  of  the  un-  faculty  superior  to  sense ;  these  are  not 
derstanding,  he  attempts  to  restore  knowl-  fantastical  (conceivable  by  the  imagina- 
edge  by  the  aid  of  observation,  through  tion),  but  only  uoematicaJ.  Cud  worth,  was, 
induction.  He  was  not  the  founder  of  a  in  most  points,  a  follower  of  Plato ;  his 
sect;  he  did  not  deliver  opinions;  he  plastic  nature,  a  vital  and  spiritual  but  un- 
taught modes  of  philosophizing  ;  he  did  intelligent  and  necessary  agent,  created  by 


his  dethroning  ideas.  Lo«ko  introduced  into  the  study  of 
scholastic  philosophy,  directing  the  atten-  the  human  mind  the  method  of  investiga- 
tion to  nature  and  observation,  and  reject-    tion,  which  bad  been  pointed  out  by  Bacon, 
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and  gave  the  first  example  of  an  ample  enu-  probable.  The  ethical  consequent** 
mention  of  fuels,  collected  and  arranged  which  had  been  deduced  from  the  sen- 
fort  be  purpose  of  legitimate  generalization,  sua  list  school  of  Hobbee,  and  from  a  par- 
Without  meddling  with  physiological  bj-  tjsl  view  of  the  doctrines  of  Locke,  led 
potbeees  or  transcendental  metaphysics,  he  Berkeley,  who  was  not  leas  remarkable 
seeks,  "in  a  plain,  historical  method,  to  »TO  for  the  virtues  of  his  character  than  for 
anncccuntofthewaysin  which  the  under-  the  acuteness  of  his  philosophy,  to  the 
standing  attains  the  notions  it  baa,  for  adoption  of  idealism  (Theory  of  Virion, 
which,"  rays  ho,  " I  shall  appeal  to  every  1709;  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge, 
one's  own  experience  and  observation.  1710;  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Philaso- 
This  cautious  empiricism  has  been  little  ob-  uher,  1733).  His  Theory  of  Vision, which 
■erred  by  those  who  havecalled  themselves  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  bis  labors,  and 
his  disciples  in  England  and  Prance,  and  which  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
who,  neglecting  his  method,  have  seized  knowledge  of  mind,  was  the  fust  eipoai- 
upon  some  unguarded  expressions  to  tiou  of  ihe  difference  between  the  original 
build  up  systems  of  idealism  (Berkeley),  and  acquired  perceptions  of  the  eye,  and 
scepticism  (Hune),  or  sensualism  and  now  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  science 
materialism  (the  French  philosophers  and  of  optica.  His  scheme  of  idealism  was 
the  Hartleian  school).  The  true  spir-  founded  on  the  Lockian  doctrine  of  ideas. 
it  of  the  Lockian  philosophy  was  first  Proceeding  from  the  principle,  that  we 
revived  in  the  Scotch  school  (Reid  and  are  percipient  of  nothing  but  our  own 
Stewart).  Rejecting  innate  ideas,  Locke  perceptions  and  ideas,  and  that  all  the  ob- 
teaches  thai  sensation  and  reflection  are  jects  of  human  knowledge  are  ideas  of 
the  only  sources  of  knowledge,  external  sensation  or  reflection  existing  in  the  mind 
objects  furnishing  the  mind  with  the  ideas  itself,  he  cornea  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
of  sensible  qualities,  and  the  mind  furnish*  exigtenceofbodiesoutofamind  perceiving 
inf  the  undemanding  with  ideas  nf  its  own  them,  is  not  only  impossible,  and  acontra- 
operanona.  Sensation  convinces  us  of  the  diction  in  terms;  but,  were  it  possible,  and 
Mtatertoe  of  solid  extended  substance,  and  even  real,  it  were  impossible  we  should 
reflection  oftheexiMenceof  thinking  ones,  ever  know  it.  By  thus  "expelling  matter 
of  the  cause  and  nature  of  which  two  out  of  nature,"  be  thought  we  should  get 
kinds  of  being  we  can  know  nothing,  rid  oftho  chief  cause  of  all  error  in  phi- 
Perception  is  a  communication  between  hwophy,  aud  all  infidelity  in  religion. 
the  mind  and  external  objects  carried  on  Granting  the  premises  of  Berkeley,  which 
by  means  of  images  present  to  the  mind ;  were  the  commonly  received  philoeophi- 
these  he  calls  xdau,  which  he  defines  to  cal  views,  at  least  in  England,  his  con- 
be  the  immediste  objects  about  which  the  elusions  could  not  be  refuted ;  but  it  was 
mind  is  employed  in  thinking.  Having  reserved  for  Hume  to  trace  out,  by  a  vig- 
treated  at  length  of  the  origin,  nature  and  oroua  and  unshrinking  logic,  the  legitimate 

rdities  of  ideas,  he  proceeds  to  consider  conse^uencMoftheCartesinnandLockjan 
instrument  by  which  men  communi-  philosophy  to  their  ultimata  results,  and 
cate  their  ideas  to  each  other ;  and  his  re-  thus,  though  unintentionally,  by  a  son  of 
marks  nn  this  subject  (Book  in,  of  Lsn-  rediiciio  ad  ahtwdum,  to  produce  the  great 
guage}  form  the  most  valuable  dogmatic  metaphysical  revolution,  of  which  Reid 
part  of  his  work.  Knowledge  is  the  per-  and  Kant  were  the  first  movers.  This  he 
caption  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  did  with  such  power  of  logic,  acuteness 
of  ideas,  which  consists  in  identity  or  sod  cogency  of  reasoning,  boldness,  pro- 
diversity,  relation,  coexistence,  and  real  cision,  clearness,  and  elegance,  that  ecep- 
existence.  ,  Of  tho  existence  of  ourselves  ticiam  never  appeared  more  formidable  or 
and  of  God  we  have  intuitive  knowledge,  more  seducing  than  in  his  writings  (Trea- 
which  is  the  immediate  perception  of  the  tise  of  Human  Nature,  1738,  cast  anew  in 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas :  the  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Under- 
detnonstrative  knowledge  ie  the  discovery  standing,  1748).  After  showing  thai  all 
of  it  by  the  intermediation  of  other  ideas :  attempted  demonstrations  of  the  necessity 
and  these  two  sorts  of  knowledge  yield  of  a  cause  to  every  new  existence  are 
complete  certainty.  Sensitive  knowledge  fallacious  and  sophistical,  Hume  endeav- 
leads  to  the  l>eliefofthe  existence  of  other  on  to  prove  that  the  proposition,  whatever 
beings,  and  carries  with  it  a  reasonable  has  a  beginning  has  a  cause,  is  not  intui- 
connilenee.  .Judgment  is  a  supposition  lively  certain,  but  is  derived  only  from 
or  opinion  of  the  agreement  or  disagree-  custom  and  belief,  and  is  rather  an  act  of 
mem  of  ideas,  and  supplies  the  want  of  the  sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of 
knowledge.       Its  conclusions    are    only  our  nature.     In  this  argument,  he  pro- 
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coeds  on   the   ground   thai  all  certainty    certain  intuitive  judgments  of  the  mind 
■rues  from  a  comparison  of  ideas,  and    thus  ideality,  cause,  time,  number,  truth 

■he  discovery  of  their  unalterable   reLa-     certainty,  probability, 


,    notify  and  number,  degrees  of  qua!-  the  human  understanding,  when  employed 

ity  and  contrariety,  and  none  of  which  is  in  the  exercise  of  in  different  faculties, 

implied  in  the  proposition  above  stated.  Reid,  therefore,   while    he  rejected    the 

All  the  objects  of  knowledge  ore  impree-  Cartesian  theory  of  ideas  or  images  in  the  ' 

■ions  and  ideas:'  (he  former  are  our  more  mind  being  the  only  objects  of  thought, 

lively  perceptions,  when  we  hear  or  see,  directed   his  inquiries  to  an  analysis  of 

love  or  hate,  or  desire  or  will ;  the  latter  tbe  various  powers  and  principles  of  our 

are  the  leas  lively  perceptions  of  which  constitution,    in    order    to    discover    tbe 

we  are  conscious  when  we  reflect  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  belief,  which  form 

former,  and  are   copies  of  impressions,  the  ground-work  of  human   knowledge. 

The  existence  of  these  perceptions  as  ob-  Though  professing  to  build  only  on  expe- 

i'ects  of  consciousness  cannot  be  denied ;  rience,  he  did  not  limit  experience  to  the 
ut  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  percipient  relations  of  sense  and  its  objects.  Wiih- 
being,  tbe  I,  is  to  assume  that  of  mind,  out  claiming  for  man  more  than  a  rela- 
which  is  no  more  an  object  of  knowledge  live  knowledge  of  existence,  and  restrict- 
than  matter.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  ing  tbe  science  of  mind  to  an  observation 
objective  knowledge ;  and  we  are  reduced  of  the  fact  of  consciousness,  he  analyzed 
to  consciousness,  the  phenomena  of  wbicb  that  fact  into  a  greater  number  of  mom 
it  takes  cognizance,  and  their  subjective  important  elements  than  bod  been  recog- 
nitions. Hume's  system  of  scepticism  is  nised  in  the  sensualist  school.  He  showed 
not  scepticism  antecedent  to  study  and  that  phenomena  are  revealed  in  thought, 
philosophy,  but  consequent  to  science  and  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  modifi- 
inquiry,  holding  the  absolute  fallacious-  cation  of  sense;  that  intelligence  supposes 
nees  of  the  mental  faculties,  bringing  the  principles,  which,  ss  tbe  conditions  of  its 
senses  themselves  into  dispute,  and  thus  activity,  cannot  be  the  result  of  its  opera- 
mipiiing  the  foundations  of  all  knowledge,  lions;  and  that  the  mind  contains  notions, 
and  rejecting  tbe  existence  of  God,  a  which,  as  primitive, necessary  and  univer- 
providence,  and  11  future  state.  At  about  sal,  are  not  to  be  explained  as  generaliza- 
the  same  Dime,  Hartley  (q.  v.)  attempted  to  lions  from  the  contingent  and.  particular, 
account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  about  which  alone  our  external  experi- 
m'tnd,  by  tbe  single  principle  of  the  asso-  ence  is  conversant.  His  enumeration  of 
elation  of  ideas,  and  for  this  principle  by  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  be  does 
vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  in  the  meduf-  not,  however,  give  as  complete, comprises 
lary  substance  of  the  bruin.  In  connex-  perception,  memory,  conception,  abstract- 
ion with  this  plan  of  materialism,  he  de-  tion,  judgment, reason,tas!e,mondpercep- 
fended  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  repre-  tion,  consciousness.  The  representation 
bo ii ting  God  as  the  only  cause  of  all  nat-  uf  consciousness  asa  special  faculty,  when, 
ural  effects  and  all  human  actions.  To  in  reality,  it  is  the  generic  condition  of  all 
the  Hartieian  school  belong  Priestley  (q.v.),  mental  activity,  was  a  pregnant  error  in 
Darwin,  and  Home  Tooke.  The  scepti-  Rei<l's  philosophy ; — while  Lis  doctrine  of 
col  conclusions  which  Hume  had  irresist-  the  immediate  or  intuitive  knowledge  of 
ibly  shown  to  lie  the  result  of  the  ideal  mind  and  matter,  which  involved  the  over- 
system  of  philosophy,  which  had  been  re-  throw  of  the  ideal  system,  and  the  scepti- 
ceived  since  the  time  of  Descartes  and  cism  (or  rather  aikilum)  deduced  from  it, 
Locke,  led  Reid  (Inquiry  into  the  Human  was  an  important  step  in  the  progress 
Mind,  1764;  On  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  philosophy.  Stewart,  with  some  devi- 
1785)  to  the  examination  and  refutation  ations,  followed  in  the  track  of  his  mas- 
of  that  system  itself.  The  Scotch  school  ter ;  but  Brown,  while  he  udopted  many 
of  philosophy,  modest  and  perhaps  timid  of  the  principles  of  Reid,  departed,  in 
in  its  pretensions,  hits  the  merit  of  liming  many  points  of  fundamental  importance, 
first  strongly  and  largely  inculcated  the  from  ids  philosophy.  He  assumes,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  admitting  certain  existence  of  primary  intuitions  of  direct 
principles  as  the  foundation  of  nil  reason-  belief,  which  are  not  only  necessary  to 
ing,  and  as  being  the  indispensable  condi-^  reasoning,  but  to  thought  itself:  all  our 
tious  of  thought  itself.  The  Kantian  phi-  conceptions  imply  the  idea  of  form,  which 
losophy  is  only  n  modification  of  it.  Ac-  is  derived  from  relation  in  space  (coe'x- 
cordiug  to  the  Scotch  philosophers,  certain  istenco),  and  of  power,  which  is  derived 
simple  ideas  are  implied  and  involved  in  from   relation  hi   ti 
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ence);  cause  is  only  the  iarariabla  ante-  Buhjecla  heyornl  the  roach  of  the  senses 

cedent,  effect  the  invariable  cousequeuJ,  {whether  of  a  philosophical,  religious,  or 

power  the  invariable  antecedence,  in  any  poetical  character),  and  turn  it  into  ridi- 

sequence  of  phenomena.    All  feelings  and  cule.     We  would  also  remark,  that,  a 

thoughts  are  the  mind  itself  existing  in    -German  j '  "'  '  '"  ' 

certain  states ;  consciousness  is  not  a  dis 

tinct  faculty,  but  a  general  term  for  all  the  directions,  and  system  attei 
states  of  the  mind.  Mental  (personal)  been  raised  and  overthrown,  it  has  been 
identity  is  an  intuitive  law  of  thought,  it  often  asked,  What  has  been  gained  by  it  > 
being  impossible  to  conceive  of  successive  Have  the  philosophers  sealed  any  of  the 
states  but  as  modifications  of  the  penna-  mysteries  which  have  always  perplexed 
nent  being— the  I.  The  different  states  the  mind  of  man ;  or  nave  they  acquired 
are  divided  by  Brown  into  the  external  any  clearer  and  deeper  knowledge  re- 
states (sensations),  produced  by  the  pros-  specting  the  most  important  interests  of 
once  of  external  objects,  and  toe  internal  human  society,  government,  law,  and  the 
status,  arising  in  consequence  of  preced-  civil  bee  in  general,  on  which  they  write 
ing  affections  of  the  mind  itself.  The  bo  much?  We  answer,  tbattfae  Germans 
latter  class  is  divided  into  intellectual  have  acquired,  by  their  phifneophy,  a  spirit 
states  and  emotions,  which  are  all  referri-  of  scientific  liberty,  unknown  m  other  US' 
hie  to  one  generic  susceptibility — suggea-  rjons.  Every  nation  and  age  has  its  task 
non  (association  of  ideas).  The  laws  of  and  condition.  As  yet  it  has  not  been  the 
suggestion  are  resemblance,  contrast,  and  lot  of  Germany  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
nearness  in  tune  or  place,  which  are  all  civil  freedom,  and  the  manly  spirit  which 
reducible  to  proximity.  That  capacity  of  it  generates;  but  the  spirit  which  pervades 
suggestion  which  revives)  conceptions,  the  best  German  works  on  religion,  on 
Brown  terms  rimpU  tvggtation,  and  that  literature,  on  natural  philosophy,  may  wefl 
which  gives  rise  to  feelings  of  relation,  challenge  comparison.  The  spirit  of  sys- 
rdatiat  turgaHon.  To  the  former  are  tern  and  independent  thought,  which  Ger- 
reducible  those  mental  states  commonly  man  philosophy  has  infused  into  German 
called  the  faculties  of  conception,  memo-  literature,  sometimes  leads,  indeed,  to  pro- 

S,  imagination,  and  habit;  to  the  latter,  lixity  of  exposition,  and  sometimes  to  ex- 
cise ot  judgment,  reasoning,  and  abstrac-  travagance  of  speculation ;  but  these  are 
lion.  But  Brown'fl  philosophy  involves  small  disadvantages  compared  with  the 
many  radical  inconsistencies,  and  would  benefit  which  it  has  conferred ;  and  die 
hardly  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  so  gen-  whole  tone  of  the  literature  proves,  whet 
end  a  sketch,  were  it  not  remarkable  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  more 
an  open  revolt  against  the  Scotch  system,  than  once  already,  that  civil  liberty  alone 
at  the  moment  tne  latter  seemed  to  be  de-  is  wanting  to  hold  the  Germans  up  to  the 
veloped  with  new  power,  and  to  acquire  world  as  n  noble  and  manly  nation.  While 
new  authority  on  the  European  continent ;  we  dwell  on  the  good  consequences 
and  for  the  temporary  popularity  it  pos-  which  German  philosophy  has  hnii  on  die 
sewed  in  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  spirit  of  inquiry,  we  are  far  from  pretend- 
in  mis  country.  While  France  and  Ger-  rug  that  it  has  been  productive  of  un- 
ruany  have  in  recent  times  imbibed  a  new  mixed  good,  or  that  every  system  of  Ger- 
spirit  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  tho  science  man  philosophy  which  has  acquired  dis- 
of  mind  has  been  entirely  neglected  in  tinction  in  its  lime,  deserves  its  reputation. 
Great  Britain,  and  all  interest  in  psycholo-  How  often  has  a   figurative   expression 

Seal  researches  seems  to  be  extinct  in  been  token  for  a  profound  truth,  and 
at  country.  served  as  the  basis  of  arguments  and  sjs- 
Gtrman  PhUotopky.  To  the  remark  al-  terns,  which  sink  into  nothing  before  a 
ready  made,  of  the  impracticability  of  giv-  critical  investigation,  and  to  which  noth- 
ing «  satisfactory  view  of  German  pnUos-  ing  but  the  imagination  of  Germans  could 
ophy  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  have  given  a  short-lived  existence !  Tliis 
a_.j  u  .i._.tc  :  unsoundness,  which  is  found  in  many 
German  systems,  is  owing,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  the  predominance  of  the  specula- 
stand  its  real  merits  (and  what  science  can  tive  over  the  active  life  in  that  country, 
be  properly  studied  without  such  a  spirit  ?),  Free  institutions  would  soon  enable  them 
it  is  intellectual  philosophy,  particularly  to  shake  off  the  dreaminess  of  the  closet, 
German  philosophy.  Nothing  is  easier  than  by  rousing  them  to  vigorous  action  on 
to  take  a  phrase  or  a  passage  relating  to  practical    subjects.      The   ill    repute    in 
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which   German  philosophy  long    Rood  debsohn,  the  works  of  Plainer  and  Abbt, 

with  foreigners,  ii  owing,  partly,  to  the  together  with  the  revived  interest  for  art 

reckless  independence  with  which"  most  and  criticism,  and  not  lean  the  sentimen - 

of  the  German  philosophers  hare  created  tality  which  reigned  in  poetry  as  well  as 

and  shaped  their  language  according  to  in  religion,  excited  and  directed  the  stten- 

their  systems,  bo  hb  "to  render  its  study  rion  of  the  whole  thinking  world  to  the 

particularly  difficult  for  strangers ;  partly  nature  of  their  own  souls,  and  prepared 

to  the  premature  and  partial  applications  the   way  for  the    system    of   Immanuel 

which  inferior  talents  have  made  of  those  Kant.  (q.  v.)     With  him  begins  the  second 

systems  to  other  branches  of  literature,  period  of  German  philosophy.  He  showed 

and    which    have    mostly   been    known  that,  instead  of  inquiring  wont  the  world 

sooner  than  the  original  system;  portly  was  in  itself,  we  ought  first  to  inquire  how 

to  real  extravagances ;  but  greatly,  also,  we  perceive  it.     Thus  he  began  to  exam 

to  the  difficulty  of  justly  estimating  so  ine  all  the  means  which  man  possesses 

large  and  so   new  a  department  of  lit-  far  the  perception  of  the  external  world, 

erature.     A  German  philosophy,  properly  and  determined   the  laws  according    \f 

so  colled,  could  not  appear  until  German  which    every  organ  operates,    and    the 

prose  had  received  s  certain  degree  of  sphere  to  which  it  is  limited.     His  <>ri(i- 

cultivatioD.    As  long  as  the  German,  phi-  enm  denied  to  reason  the  possibility  of 

losophere  wrote  chiefly  in  ImQd,  they  con-  finding  and  proving  any  truth,  without 

fined  themselves  principally  to  the  defence  the  sphere  of  consciousness  and  of  pliysi- 

of  the  predominating  philosophy  of  the  col   phenomena.      The   theory   of  Kant 

time — e.  g.  the  scholastic  philosophy — or  was  extended  by  his  followers  in  many 

else  attacked  it  (after  the  fifteenth  een-  directions,  yet  not  with  the  harmony  and 

tiny),  but  without  establishing  new  ays-  comprehensive  judiciousness  with  which 

terns.     The  proper  German   philosophy  he  united  and  arranged  all  the  different 

is  distinguished   by  an    incessant   suiv-  kinds  and  objects  of  mental  activity.  The 

ing  for  a  systematic  character,  and  the  human  mind,  however,  was  not  satisfied 

deduction  of  scientific  conclusions  from  with  learning  only  its  own  limits.     The 

the    simplest    and   most  comprehensive  relation  between  its  own  notions  and  real- 

erinciples.  It  must  be  considered  to  idea,  was  again  endeavored  to  be  deter- 
egin  with  Leibnitz  (q.  v.),  towards  the  mined  in  different  ways.  Fichte  rejected 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Lerb-  the  idea  of  any  auch  relation,  by  admitting 
nitz  (q.  v.}  endeavored  to  deduce  philo  the  absolute  existence  only  of  the  thinking 
sophical  truth  from  necessary  and  innate  individual,  by  which  be  considered  even 
ideas  of  reason,  by  the  way  of  mathe-  the  objects  of  thought  to  be  produced ; 
mettcol  demonstration.  This  system  he  he  denied  the  reality  of  an  exterior  world. 
opposed  to  the  sensuslism  of  Locke.  His  This  system  atoned  'for  its  exclusive  char- 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  of  the  monads,  acter  by  the  high  standard  to  which  this 
of  the  pTeestablisbed  harmony  of  the  vigorous  spirit  raised  the  moral  dignity 
universe,  bis  theodicea,  furnished  sub-  of  man.  -  Between  him  and  Kant  stands 
jects  of  thought  to  the  most  thinking  men  Fries,  in  bis  .Yeas  Krilic  der  t'ernunfl ;  he 
of  his  tune.  HiB  followers,  in  particular  likewise  was  distinguished  for  the  moral 
Wolf  and  Baumgarten,  extended  his  sys-  tendency  of  bit  philosophy.  In  opposi- 
tem,  about  the  time  of  Frederic  the  Great;  b'on  to  Fichte,  Schelling  proceeds  from 
and,  by  their  endeavorB  toreduce'pbiloso-  the  idea  of  die  objective  absolute  (see 
pby  to  one  principle,  and  by  the  precise  Objective),  and  strives  at  length  nt  the  idea 
formulas  in  which  they  carried  on  their  of  individual  existence  (the  I),  from  which 
demonstrations,  the  formal  side  of  philo-  Fichte  seta  out.  He  begins  a  third  period 
sophical  science  gained  very  much.  The  in  the  German  philosophy  with  his  doc- 
ftmlt  of  this  system  was,  that  it  sought  trine  of  identity,  in  which  he  determines 
truth  merely  by  the  way  of  definitions  the  relation  between'  subject  and  object, 
and  demonstrations,  as  in  mathematics.  To  him,  mind  and  nature  are  only  mani- 
WolFs  disciples  carried  this  system  almost  testations  of  the  Divine  principle,  and 
">  absurdity.     Lambert,  Ploucquet,  Re'i-  the  knowledge  of  this  identity  between 


mania,  and  others,  his  followers,  cultivated  thought  and  outward  existence 
logic  with  great  success.  This  school  intellectual  intuition.  Oken  has 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  eclectic  phi- 
losophy, in  which,  however,  the  scepti- 
cism of  Hume,  the  examination  of  the 
understanding  by  Locke,  the  psychological 
investigations   of   Feder,  Garve,    Men- 
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■trie!  idealism,  on  Schelling's  principles,  of  the  French  people,  that  their  modem 

by  considering  the  absolute  bb  the  under-  philosophy  may  be  Mid  to  have  unfolded 

standing  conceiving  of  itself,  and  makes  imelf  in  fashionable  society.     Towards  the 

three  divisions  in  Lis  philosophy, — logic,  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  lone 

the  philosophy  of  nature,  and  the  phi-  of  light  philosophy  was  introduced  into 

losophy  of  mind.     Each  of  these  systems  polite  circles,  in  opposition  to  the  affected 

has,  at  different  periods,  found  many  fol-  morality  then  In  vogue,  which,  however, 

lowers,  who,  with  more  or  less  success  had  some  connexion  with  the  old  romsa- 

have  labored  to  extend  them  in  different  lie  spirit.    Both  systems  had  adherents  in 

directions.    Knig  has  united  all  the  rain-  the  world  of  fashion,  under  the  patronage 

cipal  doctrines  of  Kant  systematically  in  of  ladies  :  at  the  head  of  one  party  was 

his  Transcendental   Synthetics.      Bardlli  the  rpiriiwi  Ninon  do  I'Encloa,  with  her 

considered  all  philosophy   as  resting  on  phi)oeophizingfrit;nd8t.Evreinond;attbe 

the  idea  of  the  absolute,  which  he  found  bend  of  the  other,  the  amiable  marchioness 

in  the  act  of  thinking;    he,    therefore,  de  Sevigne.     Both  the  circles  acquired 

treated  logic  as  a  source  of  real  knowl-  literary  celebrity;  language  attained  the 

edge.       Wagner   and   Eachenraayer  en-  highest  refinement,  and  conversation  its 

deavored  to  correct  or  to  extend  the  doc-  greatest  perfection ;  but  the  consequence 

trine  of  Schilling.    Jacobi'a  doctrine  on  was,  that  a  conversational  tone  was  given  Bo 

feeling  and  faith  ts  of  an  original  charac-  literature.  Descartes  (q.  v.),  Arnault!  (q.  v.), 

ter.    Scbulze  distinguished  himself  as  an  (to  whom  is  ascribed  the  At  de  Pauer), 

opponent  of  Reiubotd  by  a  limited  seep-  Nicole,  De  la  Forge,  and  the  deep-think- 

tictsm,    Plainer   by   his    aphorisms,  and  ing  Malebranche  (q.  v.),  belong  to  another 

Herbert  by   his  metaphysical  fragments,  lime.      The    direction    which    modern 

In  considering  the  many  changes  German  French   philosophy  hss  taken  originated 

philosophy  has  undergone  in  so  short  a  from  the  English  philosopher  Locke,  (q.v.) 

time,  we  shall  naturally  feel  inclined   to  On  the  doctrines  of  this  acute  reaeoner  a 

reproach  this  mania  for  new  systems;  but  system  of  sensualism  waa  founded  by  Ea- 

the  truth  or  error  of  any  comprehensive  enne   Bonnot  de   Condillac  (bora   1715, 

view  cannot  be  appreciated  justly,  until  it  died  1760).    He  taught  that  the  basis,  the 

is  developed  in  a  consistent  form,  and  the  principle  of  all  that  is  developed  in  our 

nwre  different  systems  can  be  compared,  mind,  is  sensntion  [lafacutU  de  scntir).   AD 

the  more   comprehensive  and   impartial  ideas,  knowledge,  faculties,  even  reflection, 

will  be  our  knowledge.  actions  end  customs,  are  successive  trans- 

Frtneh  Philosophy.    Totally  opposite  to  formations  of  this  principle.     "Thesen- 

Gennan  philosophy  is  the  modem  French  satktn    only    changes    its    form,   ss   the 

philosophy.      While  the  former  strives  to  ice  when  it  is  dissolved  into  water,  and 

explore  the  abysses  of  existence,  and  to  evaporated  in  vapor.''    (See  ComStiac} 

comprehend    the    mysteries    of   human  The  simplicity  of  his  method,  and   the 

nature,  and  thus  often  loses  itself  in  flights  clearness  of  his  exposition,  awakened  the 

of  imagination,  the  French,  of  late,  have  greatest  interest.     He  became  the  leader 

understood  by  phUoiopky  little  more  than  of  a  school  still  predominating  in  France, 

the  critical  investigation  of  those  subjects  The  Encyclopaedists   (see    Bncydopiriv, 

which   are  comprehensible  at  first  view,  At  French)  contributed  moat  to  its  propa- 

and  have  banished  from  philosophy  all  gation,  particularly  Diderot,  D'Aiembert 

that  cannot  be  grasped  by  the  plainest  and  Helvetius.     The  effect  waa  striking: 


e  they  car-  the  moat  difficult  of  all  sciences,  which 
riedlhis  system,  that  at  one  time  it  proved  requires  the  deepest  study  and  the  moat 
moat  dangerous  to  morality,  the  original  persevering  reflection,  was  brought  within 
principles  of  which  are  by  no  moans  sua-  the  reach  of  the  multitude ;  every  one 
ceptible  of  such  plain  and  simple  demon-  could  talk  about  metaphysics.  But  it  waa 
stnuion  as  was  required  by  the  French  overlooked  that  this  system  did  not  lead 
school ;  and  we  nave  little  doubt  that,  to  men  a  step  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the 
this  day,  senmiolum,  or  the  French  phi-  highest  and  most  important  problems. 
losophy,  founded  on  Condillac's  system,  The  system  waa  carried  farther  and  far- 
produces  fatal  effects.  So  much,  indeed,  ther,  not  always  in  accordance  with  the 
do  the  French  and  Germans  differ,  that  views  of  the  author,  but  according  to  the 
what  the  former  call  pkUotophu  and  mela-  direction  given  by  him.  Sensation  (tin 
p hyria  is,  in  fact,  totally  different  from  lowest  degree  of  intellectual  action,  and 
that  which  the  latter  designate  by  the  that  in  which  we  are  moat  dependent  upon 
same  terms.     It  ie  aiao  very  characteristic  the  external  world)  being  now  considered 
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the  cmtmtiol  principle  in  all  the  operations  templed  to  give  philosophy  a  better  charac- 
of  Ibe  mind,  the  distinction  between  ter,  Laromieuiere  is  distinguished.  His 
aeiisanon  Bud  perception  which  Locke  Lecom  de  Philoiophic,  uuEtsai  no-let Fa- 
had  made  being  rejected,  and  man  being  cuUetdt  PAm  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1820,  2  vols.), 
regarded  only  as  an  animal  of  ■somewhat  is  valuable.  He  opposes  the  doctrine 
finer  organization  than  the  others,  but  of  Condillac,  as  to  the  first  and  sole  prin- 
raoved  only  by  sensual  impulses  (as  in  the  ciple.  He  stands  nearer  to  Locke  than  to 
system  of  Helvetius),  the  consequence  Condillac.  Count  Destutt  de  Tracy  has 
was,  that  the  material  world  was  consid-  become  well  known  by  bis  Idiologu  (3d 
ered  ss  the  only  form  of  existence,  mind  edit,  Paris,  1817).  Locke  and  Condillac 
as  only  a  connexion  of  atoms,  the  basis  of  are  his  idols.  He  extends  somewhat  the 
its  actions  egotism,  and  the  end  of  these  principle  of  Condillac,  and  considers  Ben- 
actions  a  refined  sensuality ;  thence  the  rations  aa  predicable  not  only  of  the  ob- 
belief  in  moral  freedom,  virtue,  God,  jecta  of  the  external  world,  but  also  of 
providence  and  immortality,  was  looked  those  of  the  inner.  Ch.  Vict,  de  Bonstet- 
upoa  as  a  felly  unworthy  of  a  reflecting  ten's  Elude*  de  PHommc  (Geneva,  1821, 
mind,  and  a  complete  materialism  became  3  vols.)  is  a  valuable  work,  written  in  the 
predominant.  We  have  said  that  Gondii-  Spirit  of  the  higher  psychology,  but  more 
lac's  system  continues  to  predominate  in  in  the  shapeof sketches  and  hints  than  of 
France ;  still,  however,  several  diatin-  a  methodical  system.  Bonstetten  strives 
guiahed  philosophers  follow  another  path,  particularly  to  defend  the  emotions  of  the 
and  we  are  far  from  asserting  that  the  heart,  the  feelings,  against  the  coldness  of 
consequences  which  we  have  ascribed  to  logicians,  who  derive  all  the  operations  of 
the  system  still  exist  in  their  full  extent  the  mind  from  ideas  only.  We  must 
It  may  be  safely  said,  that  there  prevails  in  mention  also  Degerando,  whose  Hut. 
France,  at  present,  a  deep-felt  want  of  comparer,  da  Syslenut  de  la  Philuso- 
the  belief  in  n  God,  which  not  being  ebie  phie  (Peris,  1804,  3  vols.)  lately  appeared 
to  find  satisfaction  in  the  dogmas  of  the  in  a  new  edition.  '  Victor  Cousin  has 
Catnouc  church,  the  religion  of  the  over-  opened  a  new  path.  He  approaches 
whelming  majority  is  in  on  unsettled  state,  too  German  philosophy.  (See  hissrticle.) 
Of  this  want,  even  the  propagation  of  the  His  introductory  Court  de  PkilotopMe 
extravagant  doctrines  of  the  St.  Simonunu,  has  lately  been  very  well  trans  la  ted  into 
which  would  be  otherwise  inconceivable,  English  by  Mr.  Linberg  (Boston.  1633, 
n  a  strong  proof  But  there  are  still  more  1  vol.).  We  ought  to  mention,  aho,  the 
persons  in  France  whose  minds  am  un-  worksofSL  Simon,  as  among  the  modem 
illumined  by  a  belief  in  immortality,  than  works  which  have  attracted  most  attention, 
in  any  other  civilized  nation.  The  acute  (See  SI.  Simon.)  We  shall  conclude  our 
understanding  and  inexhaustible  wit  of  remarks  with  a  passage  of  the  article  PM- 
Voltaire,  the  clear  intellect  of  D'Alembert,  lottrphie,  from  the  Encyclopedic  Modtme  .- 
at  the  head  of  the  Encyclopaedists,  spread  "France  cannot  be  said,  at  present,  to 
through  society  the  dangerous  doctrines  have  any  system  of  intellectual  philosophy 
just  mentioned.  Rousseau's  enthusiasm  properly  its  own.  Fluctuating  between 
stands  alone  in  the  French  literature  of  the  spiritualism  of  Germany,  which  rejects 
that  time.  The  revolution,  which  pro-  empiricism,  and  the  views  of  the  Scotch 
dnced  so  great  a  change  in  the  character  school,  which  admits  the  authority  of  ex- 
of  the  French,  and  made  them  more  perience,  it  adopts  some  views  from  each, 
acquainted  with  foreign  nations  than  their  whence  results  a  sort  of  eclecticism,  fa- 
nauonal  pride  had  allowed,  especially  with  vorableat  least  to  investigation,  even  if  it 
the  Germans,  had  also,  considerable  influ-  is  not,  in  all  its  parts,  conformable  to  truth." 
ence  upon  their  philosophy.  The  want  For  the  Italian  philosophers  of  the 
of  a  deeper,  more  earnest  philosophy,  is  middle  ages,  see  Italy,  division  Italian  IM- 
apparent  even  in  Rousseau's  works ;  still  avian.  There  is  no  school  of  modern 
more  in  those  of  St.  Pierre,  Chateaubri-  Italian  philosophy.  For  a  complete  liio- 
nnd,  Claude  St.  Martin,  and  the  marquis  tory  of  philosophy,  we  refer  to  Tenne- 
Bonsld;  also  Prosper  de  Barnnte,  in  his  mann's  Hitloryof  Philotopfo/  (in  German; 
work  on  the  literature  of  France  in  the  Leipaic,  1798 — 1810, 18  vols.,  in  large  oc- 
eighteenth  century,  was  actuated  by  this  tavo),  of  which  a  synopsis  has  been  also 
idea ;  and  De  Gerando,  Villers,  and  the  published,  and  a  translation  of  the  latter, 
baroness  de  Stael-Holstein,  from  the  same  by  Vict.  Cousin  (Paris,  182!),  2  vols.,  8vo.); 
feeling,  have  directed  attention  to  German  also  to  Hitter's  History  of  Philosophy  (in 
philosophy.    Among  those  who  have  at-  German),  not  yet  finished. 
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Pfrqolesi,  Giovanni  Battiata,  one  of  tm  productions.     In  Rome,  bis  Oiimpvtdt 

the  most  dim  in  pushed  musicians,  whose  whs  represented  anew,  with  the  greatest 

C roper  name  wag  Gtambaitiata  Jai,  was  magnificence,  and  its  beauties  were  on- 

orn  at  Pergola  (hence  his  name,  Pergo-  thuniastically  applauded.     According  to 

feat),  in  the  March,  according  to  some  in  the  universal  opinion  of  the  Italians,  no 

1707,  according  to  others  in  1704.     In  one  ever  excelled  him  in  musical  expres- 

1717,  he  entered  the  Conttrvatorio  dtipo-  skin.     Some  call  him  the  DominichiDo, 

ecri  rfi  Gesii  Critta  at  Naples,  then  under  others  even  the  Raphael,  of  music ;  but 

the  direction  of  Guetsno  Grecco.     This  he  is  censured  for  repetitions,  an  abrupt 

great  master  initiated  his  pupil  in  all  the  stylet  o*>d  transpositions  which  injure  the 

secrets  of  the  art.     At  the  age  of  fourteen  text     Pergoksi  inclines  more  to  the  soA 

.  I'ergolesi  had  distinguished  himself  than  to  the  powerful  ;  even  his  Ssssaf, 

various  compositions,  in  which  melody  according  to  the  judgment  of  modern  mu- 

was  sacrificed  to  artifices  of  counterpoint ;  sicioiis,  is  somewhat  weak.    His  manner 

hut  no  sooner  bad  he  left  the  Conserva-  is  tinged  with    melancholy,   originating, 

torio,  and  studied  the  vocal  compositions  perhaps,  from  his  feeble  state  of  health, 

of  Vinci  and  Hasse,  than  he  changed  bis  Porto  Rico, or  Puerto  Rico.od  island 

manner  entirely.     In  his  first  opera,  bow-  belonging  to  Spain,  one  of  the  Great  An- 

erer,  only  some  ariette  were  well  receiv-  lilies  (of  which  group  it  is  the  smallest 

ed;  but  prince  Stigliano  judged  favorably  and  meet  easterly),  lies  between  1st,  17° 

of  Pergolesi's  talents,  and  procured  turn  50"  and  18°  'JOt  N.,  and  between  leu.  65° 

employment    (1730—34)   at   the    Teatro  43- and  07°  Iff  W.,  having  the  Atlantic  on 

miovo.     During  this  time,  he  also  com-  the  north  and  the  Caribbean  sen  on  the 

posed  La  ttrva  Padrona,  for  the  theatre  south.    It  is  separated   from   Haiti,  on 

Ban-Bortolomeo.     But  his  genius  was  not  the  west,  by  a  channel  twenty-five  leagues 

satisfied  with  ordinary  subjects:  be  seized  broad.     One  hundred  and  ten  miles  iu 

an  opportunity  to  make  himself  known  at  length,  by  thirty-six  in  breadth.     Populs- 

Rome  by  a  more  important  composition,  tiou,  130,000,  of  which  25,000  are  slaves. 

and  wrote,  in  1735,  his  Oiimpiadc,  for  (he  Until  1815,  Porto  Rico  was  an  expense  to 

theatre  Tordinone.  Yet  this  opera,  though  Spain;  bm  siueutlmL  time  foreigners  b»>» 

of  great  merit,   did    not    please    much,  been  allowed  to  settle  there;  and  his  now 

Pergolesi  now  returned  to  Naples,  and  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.    It  has  a 

composed  bis  Dixit  and  Lauded?,  the  sue-  fine  climate,  a  fertile  soil,  and  produces 

ceus  of  which  afforded  a  compensation  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  fruits.    The 

for  the  former  coldness  of  the  public,  exports  or  the  year  1830  were  estimated 

His  health  declined,  and  his  friends  in-  at  $2,500,000 ;  important  $2,000,000,   The 

duced  him  to  go  to  Torre  del  Greco,  at  sugar  crop  of  1831  was  estimated  at  45,000 

the  foot  of  mount  Vesuvius,  which  is  con-  hogsheads,  that  of  coffee  at  125,000  quin- 

sidered  salutary  for  pulmonary  patients,  tals.     Porto  Rico,  which  was  called  by 

Here  be  composed  his  far-famed  Stabal  die  natives  (Arrowuuks)  Borv/ua,  was  dia- 

Mater  dolorota,  bis  cantate  Orfio,  and  the  covered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  is  said 

Safot,  Hegina,  his  last  work.     He  died  in  to  have  contained  at  that  time  600,000  in- 

1739,  at  Puzzuoli,   when  his   fame  bad  habitants,  who  wen;  soon  exterminated  by 

just  begun  to  spread  over  Europe.    The  the  Spaniards. 
theatres  and  the  churches  resounded  with 
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